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PREFACE. 


i  _ w _ 

This  volume  of  the  Annual  “  Cyclopaedia  ”  is  the  third  of  the  new  series 
and.  the  eighteenth  of  the  whole  series.  The  plan  of  this  work  comprises  the 
world’s  history  during  the  year  in  every  department  of  human  affairs  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  he  permanently  recorded. 

A  special  article  is  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  each  country,  which  contains  a 
sketch  of  its  history  during  the  year,  whether  it  is  at  peace  or  at  war,  in  a  state 
of  quiet  or  of  revolution,  and  full  official  and  reliable  information  on  its  area, 
population,  religion,  education,  army  and  navy,  commerce,  industry,  military 
affairs,  the  public  questions  agitated,  and  the  reforms  effected.  (See  the  titles 
of  all  countries.)  No  efforts  are  spared  to  secure  the  fullest  information  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  considered  that  in  its  several  departments  the 
work  may  be  safely  consulted  as  the  completest  and  most  reliable  book  of  refer¬ 
ence. 

The  details  of  American  affairs  in  these  pages  embrace  the  speeches  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Congress  on  the  important  questions  of  silver  remonetization,  re¬ 
sumption  of  specie  payments,  the  use  of  the  army,  etc.  (see  Congkess);  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Government  (see  United  States);  its  army  and 
navy  (see  Akmy  and  Navy)  ;  the  successful  progress  of  its  finances  to  a  specie 
basis;  the  revenue  from  commerce  and  internal  taxation;  the  demand  for 
Government  paper  money  (see  Finances);  the  organization  of  the  National 
party  and  its  principles;  the  unusual  commercial  activity;  the  labor  movements 
in  several  States,  especially  Massachusetts  and  California,  with  the  details  of  the 
Chinese  question ;  the  finances  of  the  States ;  their  debts  and  resources ;  their 
educational,  charitable,  and  reformatory  institutions ;  the  struggles  of  their  in¬ 
debted  cities  and  counties ;  the  various  political  conventions  of  the  year,  with 
their  nominations  and  resolutions  ;  the  results  of  elections ;  the  proceedings  of 
State  Legislatures  on  a  number  of  local  questions  of  importance ;  the  extension  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  all  those  improvements  involved  in  the  peaceful 
and  rapid  progress  of  the  country,  for  which  see  each  of  the  respective  States. 

In  the  Old  World  the  year  1878  marks  a  turning-point  of  its  history.  The 
reconstruction  of  Eastern  Europe,  long  recognized  by  European  diplomatists  as 
an  unavoidable  necessity,  was  begun  in  earnest.  By  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Rou- 
mania  and  Servia  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  independent  states  ;  Bulgaria 
has  actually  become  independent ;  Eastern  Roumelia  has  received  the  hope  of 
future  independence,  which  decaying  Turkey  can  not  withhold  for  any  length 
of  time ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  will  be  reorganized  by  Austria ;  Greece  has 
been  promised  an  increase  of  territory ;  Russia  has  gained  new  regions,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  she  considered  of  strategical  importance.  Turkey,  at 
last  comprehending  the  danger  of  an  entire  decomposition,  has  purchased  the 
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promise  of  English  aid  by  the  cession  of  Cyprus  and  the  pledge  of  internal  re¬ 
forms.  For  these  important  changes,  see  the  articles  Eastern  Question,  Turkey, 
•  Roumania,  Seryia,  Cyprus,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  the  map  of  Turkey.  The 
peaceful  change  of  rulers  in  France  and  the  rapid  advance  of  its  republicanism ; 
the  civil  struggles  in  Germany  to  withstand  the  growing  weight  of  the  empire  ; 
the  frightful  internal  disorders  threatening  Russia ;  the  demise  of  the  venerable 
Pius  IX.,  and  the  peaceful  inauguration  of  his  successor,  with  the  declaration  of 
his  policy,  are  fully  described  under  the  appropriate  titles. 

A  complete  view  of  the  various  departments  of  internal  commerce  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  astonishing  development  of  its 
manufacturing  industry,  will  be  found  under  the  title  Commerce,  Internal, 
while  the  vast  agricultural  crops  of  the  respective  States  are  noticed  under  the 
title  of  each. 

The  advance  in  astronomical  and  chemical  science,  and  the  inventions  and 
improvements  in  other  branches,  as  the  electric  light,  the  megaphone,  microphone, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  fully  and  carefully  set  forth,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

The  article  on  the  United  States  Life-saving  Service  (see  Service),  with, 
illustrations  of  every  important  step,  is  by  Mr.  William  D.  O’Connor,  Assistant 
General  Superintendent  of  that  service,  and  has  been  read  and  approved  by  the 
General  Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  I.  Kimball. 

The  article  on  Meteorology  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  C.  Abbe,  a  member 
of  the  Signal  Service  Department. 

The  great  engineering  enterprises  of  the  world  in  progress  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  and  also  numerous  mechanical  improvements. 

The  narrative  of  geographical  discoveries  in  the  different,  parts  of  the  world 
is  very  complete ;  also  under  the  title  Earth  are  presented  summaries  of  the 
large  divisions  of  the  globe  according  to  the  latest  statistics. 

The  record  of  Literature  and  Literary  Progress  in  the  United  States  and  in 
each  of  tbe  countries  of  Europe  is  extensive  and  important. 

The  results  of  the  World’s  Exhibition  at  Paris  are  presented  in  a  summary 
but  very  complete  manner. 

As  Turkey  has  been  for  centuries  tbe  recognized  leader  of  Mohammedanism, 
the  late  Eastern  war  has  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  that  religious  belief.  Its  recent 
history,  present  condition,  and  the  progressive  decay  apparent,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed. 

Special  articles  on  the  great  religious  divisions  and  denominations  constitute 
probably  the  only  religious  history  of  the  year  now  accessible  in  the  English 
language. 

In  the  biographical  department  is  a  full  sketch  of  the  new  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  obituary  notices  of  eminent  persons  of  all  countries  de¬ 
ceased  during  the  year. 

Abstracts  of  important  legal  decisions  in  various  States  are  herein  given. 

Besides  numerous  illustrated  articles,  the  volume  contains  steel  portraits  of 
William  Cullen  Bryrant,  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  and  letters  from  officials  and 
others,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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ADVENTISTS.  Seventh-Day  Advent¬ 
ists. — The  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Seventh-Day  Ad¬ 
ventists  was  held  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
beginning  October  14th.  Elder  James  White 
presided.  The  following  statistics  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  denomination  were  presented : 


CONFERENCES. 
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Licentiates. 

<5 

•3 

% 

o 

« 

a 

2 

Maine  . 

8 

2 

16 

812 

Vermont . . . 

7 

7 

23 

525 

New  England . 

2 

8 

24 

450 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania. . . . 

8 

5 

40 

850 

Ohio . 

2 

10 

14 

396 

Michigan . . . 

21 

19 

108 

3,258 

Indiana . 

4 

4 

19 

380 

Wisconsin . 

8 

13 

47 

1,156 

Illinois . 

9 

7 

25 

700 

Minnesota . 

14 

21 

51 

850 

Iowa  and  Nebraska . 

18 

17 

72 

1,500 

Missouri . 

4 

5 

14 

855 

Kansas . 

5 

9 

26 

695 

California . 

8 

8 

29  . 

740 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee . 

2 

3 

6 

72 

Oregon . 

8 

6 

5 

215 

Texas  Mission . 

1 

2 

4 

150 

General  Southern  Mission . 

5 

8 

63 

European  Mission . 

2 

5 

16 

250 

Nevada  Mission . 

.  . 

2 

45 

Colorado  Mission . 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

30 

Danish  Mission . 

1 

8 

5 

80 

Total . 

1  IT 

154 

549 

13,077 

As  given  in  1877 . 

106 

97 

478 

11,708 

Gain  during  the  year . 

11 

57 

71 

1,369 

The  total  amount  of  the  pledges  for  syste¬ 
matic  benevolence  was  $47,637.29.  A  new 
Conference  in  Nebraska,  called  the  Nebraska 
Conference,  and  the  North  Pacific  Conference, 
were  recognized  and  admitted  to  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  General  Conference.  The  bodies 
of  Seventh-Day  Adventist  believers  in  Ne¬ 
vada  and  Virginia  were  taken  under  the 
watch-care  of  the  General  Conference.  In 
answer  to  applications  from  California,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  Dakota,  and  Ohio  for  help  in 
Vol.  xviii. — 1  A 


building  up  and  strengthening  the  churches  of 
the  denomination,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  what  could  he  done  toward  sup¬ 
plying  the  wants  of  those  districts,  “  and  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  field  in  like  situa¬ 
tion,  according  to  their  appeals  and  requests.” 
The  general  circulation  of  the  works  called 
“  The  Spirit  of  Prophecy  ”  and  “  The  Testi¬ 
monies  ”  was  recommended;  and  the  Tract 
Societies  were  advised  to  make  special  efforts 
to  place  them  in  the  library  of  each  church, 
and  in  the  hands  of  scattered  brethren.  The 
General  Conference  Committee  were  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  print¬ 
ing  sermons  on  the  principal  points  of  the  de¬ 
nominational  faith,  to  he  written  by  Elder 
James  White,  for  the  use  of  readers,  colpor¬ 
teurs,  visitors,  and  others.  The  opening  of  a 
mission  in  Great  Britain  was  decided  upon, 
and  a  missionary  was  appointed  to  that  field. 
A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  take 
the  supervision  of  the  entire  work  in  Europe, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  should  act 
in  harmony  with  the  General  Conference  and 
under  its  direction. 

Meetings  of  the  General  Tract  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society ,  the  Educational  Society ,  the 
Publishing  Association ,  the  General  Sabbath- 
School  Association ,  and  the  Health-Reform  In¬ 
stitute  were  held  in  connection  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference.  The  receipts  of  the  Tract 
and  Missionary  Societies  in  the  several  Confer¬ 
ences  had  been  in  the  aggregate  $12,313.67, 
and  they  returned  142  districts  of  operation 
and  5,462  members,  with  10,245  subscribers  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  society.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  agents  had  distributed  52,719  “  annuals,” 
183,261  periodicals,  and  6,296,302  pages  of 
tracts.  A  tract  society  having  been  organized 
in  Europe,  a  report  was  made  from  it  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary:  Number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  including  those  in  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Egypt,  and  Switzerland,  201 ;  missionary  vis¬ 
its.  340;  letters  written,  198;  periodicals  dis- 
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tributed,  1,137 ;  pages  of  tracts  distributed,  79,- 
007 ;  money  received,  $55.80.  The  receipts 
of  the  General  Tract  Society  during  the  year 
had  been  $447.15,  and  its  expenditures  $455.- 
08.  The  larger  part  of  the  expense  had  been 
incurred  for  publications,  which  had  been  sent 
to  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  and  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and,  by  means 
of  agents  in  those  places,  to  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Educational  Society 
reported  that  the  total  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Society  was  $52,259.79,  or,  deducting 
for  the  amount  of  debts  against  the  same, 
$44,582.28.  The  receipts  for  the  year  had 
been  $10,499.39.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
recommending  the  selection  of  fifty  young 
men  who  should  become  students  at  Battle 
Creek  College,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry, 
those  of  them  who  need  help  to  be  assisted  by 
loans  of  money  without  interest,  and  of  fifty 
young  women  to  be  similarly  assisted  in  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  missionary  work;  and 
that  efforts  be  made  to  raise  a  reserve  fund  of 
five  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  these  purposes. 

The  receipts  of  the  Publishing  Association 
for  the  year  had  been  $233,071.38,  and  its 
property  was  valued,  clear  of  debts,  at  $99,- 
112.63.  It  published  three  English,  one  Da¬ 
nish,  and  one  Swedish  periodical,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  publications  of  the  Californian 
and  Swiss  publishing  houses,  had  an  aggregate 
monthly  circulation  of  67,676  copies. 

The  receipts  of  the  Health-Reform  Institute 
for  the  year  had  been  $135,223.37.  Its  prop¬ 
erty  was  valued,  above  all  liabilities,  at  $67,- 
591.56.  There  had  been  615  patients  treated 
at  the  Institute,  and  its  gross  earnings  for  the 
vear  had  been  $32,000,  and  its  actual  gains 
$15,000. 

The  meeting  of  the  General  Sabbath-School 
Association  was  the  first  in  its  history.  The 
Secretary’s  report  showed  that  auxiliary  asso¬ 
ciations  had  been  formed  in  twelve  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Conferences.  Since  most  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  had  been  so  recently  formed,  their  re¬ 
ports  were  brief  and  incomplete.  Twelve  of 
them  (Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  "Wisconsin, 
New  England,  California,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
'Ohio,  Minnesota,  Vermont,  and  Indiana)  re- 
■ported  177  schools  and  5,851  members. 

AFGHANISTAN.  The  reports  of  the  in* 
temal  condition  of  Afghanistan  at  the  close  of 
1877  indicated  that  the  Ameer  was  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  combine  and  consolidate  his  forces,  and 
to  carry  out  a  policy  which  would  eventually 
reduce  the  divisions  of  his  state  and  give  it  a 
more  compact  organization.  In  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  his  authority  was  accepted, 
he  was  forming  an  army  on  the  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service,  by  forcing  one  man 
in  every  twenty  to  enlist.  Where  this  mea¬ 
sure  could  not  be  carried  out,  a  poll  tax  was 
levied.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
the  recruits  to  subject  themselves  to  drill, 
since  'the  new  levies,  while  they  professed  to 


be  willing  to  go  out  and  fight  whenever  the 
jehad  should  be  proclaimed  and  a  part  of  the 
country  allotted  to  them  to  subdue,  objected 
to  being  brought  under  the  restrictions  of  a 
regular  soldier’s  life.  In  some  cases  the  Ameer 
induced  concurrence  with  his  plans  by  subsi¬ 
dizing  the  petty  chiefs  with  acceptable  gifts. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  taking  leave  of 
some  of  the  minor  chiefs  who  reside  near  Brit¬ 
ish  territory  :  “You  should  remain  outwardly 
on  good  terms  with  the  English,  and  try  to  get 
as  much  money  from  them  as  you  can.  But 
be  sure  you  do  not  let  them  become  acquainted 
with  your  mountain  retreats.  Manage  to  get 
back  the  hostages  you  have  given,  and  bind 
yourselves  only  on  personal  responsibility.”  In 
connection  with  these  measures,  the  Ameer  be¬ 
gan  to  rebuild  the  fort  near  Ali  Musjid,  close  to 
the  Khyber  Pass,  and  about  two  marches  from 
Peshawer.  In  June  rumors  became  prevalent 
that  the  Ameer  was  massing  troops  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Afghanistan,  and  was  trying  to  intrigue 
with  the  nobles  who  were  hostile  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  English  troops  at  Kelat  and  Quet¬ 
ta,  and  who  disapproved  of  the  friendliness  of 
the  Khan  of  Kelat  toward  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Evidence  of  the  unfriendly  disposition 
of  the  Ameer  was  given  by  the  publication 
at  Constantinople,  in  July,  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in 
January,  in  which  he  expressed  regret  that  the 
English  had  remained  neutral  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish*  war ;  advised  the  Sultan  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  while  they  were  as  energetic  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  surpassed  them  in  real  friendship;  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  Russians 
were  much  more  honest  and  sincere  than  the 
English;  and  begged  his  Majesty  “to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  English  alliance  and  to  ap¬ 
proach  Russia.” 

About  the  same  time  it  was  noticed  that  the 
Russian  General  Kaufmann  had,  on  the  23d  of 
June,  taken  the  command  of  an  expeditionary 
force  to  march  through  Bokhara  to  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Oxus.  The  “  Moscow  Gazette,” 
in  an  article  on  the  subject,  suggested  that  this 
movement  might  be  the  Russian  answer  to  the 
British  occupation  of  Cyprus,  and  showed  that 
the  presumed  destination  of  the  expedition  was 
hardly  more  than  four  hundred  versts,  or  twen¬ 
ty  days’  march,  from  the  British  possessions, 
and  added:  “England  has  constantly  shown 
herself  jealous  of  our  progress  in  Asia.  She 
knows  that  each  step  we  make,  each  new  dip¬ 
lomatic  or  military  success  we  gain,  hastens 
the  moment  at  which  Russia  will  be  able  to 
extend  and  consolidate  her  influence  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  British  possessions. 
The  present  time  seems  very  favorable  for  a 
continuation  of  this  policy.”  The  expedition 
was  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  Balkh,  a  point 
"south  of  the  Oxus,  claimed  by  Shere  Ali  as  ar. 
Afghan  province,  and  lying  beyond  the  line 
which  the  Russians  had  agreed  in  1873  that 
they  would  not  pass.  The  menace  to  India 
which  would  be  involved  in  a  Russian  occupa- 
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tion  of  Balkh  was  mentioned  by  Lord  Claren- 
den  as  long  ago  as  1869,  when  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Prince  Gortchakoff he  said  that 
Balkh  could  he  of  no  use  to  Bussia  except  for 
purposes  of  aggression,  and  that  “  on  the  Hin¬ 
doo  Koosh  the  British  possessions  might  be 
viewed  as  a  traveler  on  the  summit  of  the 
Simplon  might  survey  the  plains  of  Italy.”  A 
later  and  more  definite  statement  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Russian  expedition  represented 
that  it  aimed  at  the  occupation  of  the  six 
minor  khanates  between  the  southern  course 
of  the  Amou  Darya  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
one  of  which,  Vakhan,  was  acknowledged  to 
he  feudatory  to  Afghanistan.  The  occupation 


of  this  khanate  would  reduce  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  Russian  and  English  frontiers  to 
about  325  miles,  by  roads  easily  passable  in 
summer,  but  not  so  in  winter.  No  official 
news  was  given  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
expedition ;  hut  the  Russian  Agency  published 
an  article  denying  the  statements  that  were 
current  respecting  its  object,  and  professing 
that  they  related  to  old  occurrences  belonging 
to  a  time  when  England  was  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  war  with  Russia.  The  state  of 
things  had  ceased  with  the  causes  with  which 
it  originated,  and  all  the  measures  connected 
therewith  had  since  been  countermanded. 

A  Russian  mission,  consisting  of  three  Eu¬ 


ropean  officers,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Stolietoff,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
Cossacks  and  Uzbecks,  reached  Cabool  on  the 
22d  of  July,  and  was  received  by  the  Ameer  in 
durbar,  when  the  chief  of  the  mission  deliv¬ 
ered  two  letters  to  the  Ameer — one  from  the 
Czar,  and  one  from  the  Governor-General  of 
Turkistan.  On  the  2d  of  August  a  grand 
review  was  held  in  honor  of  the  mission, 
to  which  troops  and  representatives  had  been 
summoned  from  all  parts  of  Afghanistan. 
After  the  review,  the  Ameer  gave  the  envoys 
written  replies  to  the  Russian  letter,  which 
were  immediately  sent  off  by  a  special  mes¬ 


senger  to  Tashkend.  This  embassy  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  Russian  diplomatist  to  have 
been  ordered  a  long  time  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin,  when  the  Russian  relations 
with  England  had  assumed  a  threatening  char¬ 
acter. 

M.  Arminius  VamMry,  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  “  Allgemeine  Zeitung,”  represented  that 
the  chief  object  of  this  Russian  mission  was  to 
establish  friendly  relations  between  Tashkend 
and  Cabool.  As  a  means  of  putting  pressure 
on  Shere  Ali  with  this  view,  Russia  was  hold¬ 
ing  in  reserve  the  Afghan  Prince  Abdurrahman 
Khan,  a  relative  of  the  Ameer,  and  at  the  same 
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time  his  deadly  enemy.  Abdurrahman  had  for 
some  time  been  residing  in  voluntary  exile  at 
Samarcand,  and  with  the  help  of  Russia  might 
become  very  dangerous  to  Shere  Ali.  It  had 
been  lately  reported  that  Russia  proposed  to 
exchange  Abdurrahman  for  Khudayar  Khan, 
the  ex-ruler  of  Khokand,  who  had  escaped  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  winter  from  Orenburg  to 
Cabool.  But  Khudayar,  though  he  is  evidently 
a  man  of  considerable  energy,  was  not  popular 
with  his  people,  who  had  thrice  expelled  him 
from  their  country;  and  M.  Yam bery  thought 
the  Russians  were  not  likely  to  put  themselves 
to  any  trouble  to  get  him  again  into  their  hands. 
Abdurrahman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very 
popular  in  northeastern  Afghanistan;  and  by 
threatening  to  support  him  as  a  pretender  to 
the  Afghan  throne,  Russia  could  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  secure  the  submissiveness  of  Shere  Ali 
to  its  wishes. 

A  special  mission  was  appointed  by  the  In¬ 
dian  Government  in  August  to  proceed  to  Ca¬ 
bool  for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations 
with  the  Ameer,  with  a  view,  among  its  other 
objects,  to  induce  the  Ameer  to  allow  a  British 
resident  to  remain  permanently  at  his  capital. 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  other  officers  and  a  doctor, 
and  numbered,  with  his  retinue  of  escorts, 
guides,  and  bearers,  about  one  thousand  men. 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  chief  of  this  mis¬ 
sion,  is  an  officer  of  the  Indian  service,  whose 
military  career  began  with  the  former  Afghan 
war,  where,  although  he  was  hardly  more  than 
a  boy,  he  served  with  great  honor,  and  gained 
a  high  reputation  for  gallantry.  He  was  soon 
made  commander  of  a  regiment  of  irregular 
cavalry,  and  rose  by  rapid  steps  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Punjaub  frontier  force,  a  body  of 
about  eleven  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
which  is  stationed  to  guard  the  line  of  the 
northwest  border,  is  directly  under  the  orders 
of  the  Government  of  the  Punjaub,  and  h’as 
been  engaged  in  almost  constant  conflict  with 
the  enemy.  From  this  command  he  was  called 
during  the  mutiny  to  take  the  place  of  Colonel 
Chester,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  who 
was  killed  before  Delhi.  On  the  fall  of  Delhi 
he  returned  to  the  Punjaub,  whence  he  was  se¬ 
lected  to  command  the  troops  which  undertook 
the  Umbeyla  compaign  of  1863.  He  was  here 
severely  wounded  for  the  eighth  time  during 
his  military  service,  and  the  campaign  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Sir  John  Garvock.  General  Cham¬ 
berlain  after  these  events  retired  from  active 
service  to  the  more  quiet  but  highly  honorable 
position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras 
Army,  which  he  held  at  the  time  when  he  was 
appointed  upon  the  mission  to  Cabool.  By 
reason  of  his  long  and  distinguished  service 
on  the  border,  it  is  said  “  no  English  name  is 
better  known  or  more  respected  throughout 
Afghanistan.”  Among  his  associates  was  Mr. 
Walter  Henry  Bellew,  who  had  accompanied 
Lumsden’s  mission  to  Cabool  twenty-one  years 


before,  and  was  a  member  of  the  party  which 
accompanied  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  to  Yarkand 
and  Kashgar  in  1874. 

The  embassy  arrived  at  Simla  about  the  1st 
of  September.  An  envoy  had  been  sent  to  the 
Ameer  at  Cabool  with  letters  announcing  the 
intention  of  the  Governor-General  to  dispatch 
the  mission,  and  General  Chamberlain  and  his 
staff  remained  near  the  frontier  for  several 
days  awaiting  the  answer  of  the  Ameer.  The 
envoy,  Ghulam  Hussein  Khan,  who  was  per¬ 
sonally  well  known  and  popular  at  Cabool, 
having  resided  there  as  a  British  agent  for 
several  years,  was  hospitably  received,  Sep¬ 
tember  10th,  but  was  given  no  encouragement 
concerning  the  object  of  his  visit;  the  Ameer 
saying,  it  was  reported,  in  reference  to  the 
British  embassy,  that  if  he  chose  to  receive  a 
mission  he  would  himself  invite  it,  but  mean¬ 
while  it  must  await  his  pleasure  at  Peshawer. 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  having  learned  the 
Ameer’s  determination,  decided  to  proceed  on 
his  expedition  without  waiting  for  a  formal 
answer.  He  left  Peshawer  on  the  21st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  for  Jumrood,  a  point  in  British  terri¬ 
tory  close  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  while  Major 
Cavagnari  of  his  staff  was  dispatched  with  an 
escort  of  Khyberies  to  Ali  Musjid,  a  station  in 
Afghan  territory,  to  ask  for  a  safe  passage 
from  the  Ameer’s  officer.  The  Afghan  officer 
gave  a  courteous  but  decided  refusal  to  the 
British  request.  After  spending  three  hours 
in  parleying  with  the  Afghan,  Major  Cavagnari 
returned  to  Jumrood.  The  embassy  then  re¬ 
tired  to  Peshawer,  in  obedience  to  instructions 
telegraphed  from  the  Viceroy,  after  which  it 
was  dissolved.  Ghulam  Hussein  Khan,  the 
Viceroy’s  envoy,  was  recalled  from  Cabool, 
and  orders  were  issued  for  the  concentration 
of  troops  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  Reenforce¬ 
ments  were  dispatched  for  the  garrison  at 
Quetta ;  a  body  of  European  and  native  troops 
was  stationed  at  Thull,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Kuram  V alley ;  a  reserve  force  was  collected 
at  Sukkur ;  and  the  Baroghil  and  Korambar 
Passes  were  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Cashmere.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  threw  a  large  force 
into  the  Khyber  Pass,  having  a  little  after  the 
middle  of  October,  as  was  estimated  at  that 
time,  collected  at  Ali  Musjid,  three  miles  from 
the  British  station  at  Jumrood,  25,000  men. 

The  Ameer  returned  by  the  envoy,  Nawab 
Ghulam  Hussein  Khan,  a  reply  to  the  British 
request,  which  Lord  Cranbrook,  in  a  dispatch 
written  afterward,  characterized  as  evasive, 
and  which  the  British  Government  refused  to 
accept  as  Shere  Ali’s  final  answer.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Cabinet  then  instructed  the  Viceroy  of 
India  to  address  to  his  Highness  a  demand, 
“in  temperate  language,”  requiring  a  full  and 
suitable  apology  within  a  given  time  for  the 
affront  he  had  offered  to  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  reception  of  a  permanent  British 
mission  within  his  territories,  and  reparation 
for  any  injury  which  had  been  inflicted  by  him 
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on  the  tribes  which  had  attended  the  embassy, 
with  an  undertaking  not  to  molest  them  here¬ 
after  ;  and  to  notify  him  that,  unless  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  reply  was  received  from  him 
by  the  20th  of  November,  his  intentions  would 
be  considered  hostile  and  he  would  be  treated 
as  a  declared  enemy.  The  dispatch  of  Lord 
Cranbrook  containing  these  instructions  em¬ 
bodied  a  review  of  the  transactions  of  the 
British  Government  with  Shere  Ali  since  his 
accession,  and  of  its  endeavors  to  secure  the 
integrity  of  his  territory.  The  object  of  the 
British  Government  during  the  whole  series 
of  years  had  been,  it  said,  to  establish  on  its 
northwestern  border  “  a  strong,  friendly,  and 
independent  state  with  interests  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  Indian  Government,  ready  to  act  in 
certain  eventualities  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  frontier  from  intrigue  or  aggres¬ 
sion.”  Until  the  time  that  an  understanding 


was  reached  with  Russia  that  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Afghanistan  should  be  re¬ 
spected  by  both  powers,  the  Ameer  had  been 
anxious  for  an  English  alliance  to  protect  him 
from  Russia;  then,  while  he  was  still  seeking 
to  obtain  a  promise  of  protection,  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Northbrook,  by  instruction  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  informed  him,  “in  conciliatory  lan¬ 
guage,”  that  “the  discussion  of  the  question 
would  be  best  postponed  to  a  more  convenient 
season,”  and  the  feelings  of  his  Highness  be¬ 
came  unfavorable  to  the  British  Government. 
He  shortly  afterward  began  to  cultivate  the 
Russians,  and  met  British  overtures  with  in¬ 
creasing  coldness.  Although  the  previous 
efforts  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  British 
agency  into  the  country  had  failed,  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  Russian  mission  in  1878  “left  him” 
(the  Ameer)  “no  further  excuse  for  declining 
to  receive  at  his  capital  the  envoy  from  the 
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British  Government  ” ;  and  the  embassy  of  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain  was  appointed,  and  con¬ 
stituted  of  men  chosen  because  they  were  per¬ 
sonally  acceptable  to  his  Highness.  The  Ameer 
was  aware  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  British 
Government  since  his  accession  to  the  throne 
had  been  to  strengthen  his  power  and  authori¬ 
ty  and  to  protect  him  from  foreign  aggression, 
although  the  methods  adopted  for  doing  so 
might  not  at  all  times  have  accorded  with  his 
own  view ;  and  he  was  bound  by  every  bond 
of  international  courtesy,  as  well  as  by  the 
treaty  engagements  of  1855,  to  a  line  of  con¬ 
duct  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  had  adopted. 

The  British  forces  were  organized  for  the 
contemplated  advance  in  three  divisions :  the 
Kuram  Valley  column,  Major-General  F.  S. 
Roberts  commanding ;  the  Jumrood  column, 


Major-General  Sir  Samuel  Browne  command¬ 
ing;  and  the  Quetta  column,  Major-General 
A.  S.  Biddulph  commanding,  of  which  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Donald  Stewart  afterward  took 
the  command.  The  whole  force  was  reckoned 
at  34,000  men,  one  third  Europeans. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  the  Ameer  having 
failed  to  return  the  answer  and  give  the  assu¬ 
rances  demanded  by  the  British  Government, 
a  detachment  of  British  troops  crossed  the 
frontier  and  occupied  Fort  Kapion,  opposite 
Thull,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Af¬ 
ghan  troops.  On  the  next  day,  all  the  forces, 
numbering  about  35,000  troops,  more  than  half 
of  whom  Were  native,  were  ordered  to  move 
forward.  At  daybreak  on  the  21st  an  advance 
was  made  from  Jumrood  toward  Fort  Ali  Mus- 
jid,  and  an  engagement  took  place  which  lasted 
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through  the  day.  The  British  having  occupied 
a  defile  in  the  rear  of  the  Afghans,  these  aban¬ 
doned  the  fort  during  the  night,  and  General 
Browne  occupied  it  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
without  firing  another  gun.  On  the  23d  the  oc¬ 
cupation  without  resistance  of  Sibi,  by  a  column 
which  was  advancing  by  the  way  of  Quetta, 
was  reported.  A  proclamation  to  the  Afghans 
w’as  issued  by  the  Viceroy  on  the  22d,  which, 
after  reciting  the  history  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  India  and  Afghanistan  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  the  recent  efforts  to  dispatch  an 
embassy  to  the  Ameer,  declared  that  “  with  the 
Sirdars  and  people  of  Afghanistan  the  Indian 
Government  has  no  quarrel,  as  they  have  given 
no  offense.  The  independence  of  Afghanistan 
will  be  respected ;  but  the  Government  of  India 
can  not  tolerate  that  any  other  power  should 
interfere  in  the  international  affairs  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  ” ;  and  it  concluded  :  “  Upon  the  Ameer 
Shere  Ali  alone  rests  the  responsibility  of 
having  exchanged  the  friendship  for  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Empress  of  India.”  Leaving  Ali 
Musjid  in  charge  of  a  British  regiment,  General 
Browne  continued  his  march  to  Laudikana  and 
Dakka,  wffiere  he  reached  the  frontier  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  proper,  having  destroyed  by  his  suc¬ 
cesses  the  Ameer’s  authority  in  the  independent 
territory.  On  the  route,  the  head  men  of  the 
hill  tribes  came  out  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  British  general,  among  them  Mohammed 
Shah,  chief  of  Lalpoor  and  head  of  the  Mah- 
munds,  hitherto  the  Ameer’s  allies. 

The  Russian  embassy  remained  at  Oabool 
after  the  breach  with  England,  and  showed 
no  signs  of  an  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
country.  It  was  reported  in  October  that  it 
designed  to  visit  all  the  important  localities, 
and  seek  full  information  respecting  their  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  resources,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  people.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  replied  to  the  inquiries  of  the  British 
Government  respecting  the  purposes  of  the 
mfssion,  that  it  had  been  decided  upon  at  a 
time  and  under  circumstances  now  no  longer 
existing  (under  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
England),  but  was  now  intended  merely  as  an 
act  of  courtesy  to  the  Ameer.  A  semi-official 
statement  was  also  made,  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  assumption  which 
some  parties  had  made  that  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  any  part  in  the  decision  of  Shere 
Ali  to  reject  the  British  mission.  On  the 
18th  of  December  an  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Russian  embassy  had  been  formally 
and  officially  withdrawn.  It  was  afterward 
stated  that  the  recall  of  the  mission  had  been 
ordered  because  of  increased  friendly  feelings 
toward  England,  and  because  the  peaceful 
policy  had  obtained  the  ascendancy.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  that  the  step  was  also 
partly  directed  by  motives  of  policy,  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  British  arms  and  th'e  precarious 
situation  of  the  Ameer  threatening  to  put  the 
mission  in  an  embarrassing  attitude  if  it  re¬ 
mained. 


The  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  were 
complicated  by  the  death,  in  August,  of  Ab¬ 
dallah  Jan,  the  youngest  and  favorite  son  of 
Shere  Ali,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
leaving  the  question  of  the  succession  again 
in  dispute.  Of  the  five  sons  of  Shere  Ali,  two 
are  now  dead :  Mohammed  Ali,  the  eldest,  who 
fell  in  battle  in  1865,  and  Abdallah  Jan,  the 
heir,  just  deceased.  The  eldest  surviving  son 
is  Ibrahim  Khan,  who  is  represented  to  be  of 
a  good  disposition  and  loyal  to  his  father,  but 
of  no  ability,  and  hardly  to  be  thought  of  as 
the  future  ruler  of  the  country.  Yakoob  Khan, 
the  third  son,  is  able  enough,  but  has  been  in 
rebellion  and  always  at  difference  with  his 
father,  and  has  been  in  prison  since  1874  for 
intriguing  against  the  succession  of  Abdallah 
Jan.  Ayoob  Khan,  the  full  brother  of  Ya¬ 
koob,  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  till  he  fled 
with  Yakoob  Khan  from  Cabool  in  1870.  He 
afterward  lived  at  Herat  with  Yakoob  Khan 
till  the  time  of  that  prince’s  imprisonment  in 
1874,  when,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
instigate  a  rebellion,  he  retired  to  Persian 
territory.  Another  claimant  to  the  throne  is 
Abdurrahman,  the  son  of  Shere  Ali’s  elder 
brother  Afzool  Khan,  who  took  an  active  part 
in  his  father’s  cause  against  Shere  Ali,  but 
sought  refuge  in  Tashkend  after  the  latter  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  Russians  have  for  tlie  last  five 
years  allowed  him  a  subsidy  of  about  $15,000 
a  year ;  and,  as  he  is  thoroughly  Russianized, 
he  will  be  a  good  candidate  for  them  to  set  up 
in  case  they  desire  to  take  a  part  in  settling  a 
disputed  Afghan  succession.  The  last  proba¬ 
ble  claimant  to  the  succession  is  Ahmed  Ali, 
son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  first  named  of  Shere 
Ali’s  sons.  He  is  described  as  being  an  intel¬ 
ligent  youth  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  pleasing  demeanor  and  fairly  well  edu¬ 
cated.  He  has  always  been  in  favor  with  his 
grandfather,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  will  be 
preferred  as  the  heir.  His  mother  has  another 
son,  who,  however,  being  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
not  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  contest. 

The  Afghans  in  front  of  the  column  of 
General  Roberts  in  the  Kuram  Valley  fell 
back  behind  Peiwar  Kotul.  General  Roberts 
pushed  forward,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the 
pass  with  his  column  on  the  29th.  The  enemy 
fired  upon  the  British  troops  when  they  were 
about  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  night. 
After  a  light  engagement,  the  British  en¬ 
camped  on '  the  ground  they  had  occupied. 
The  Afghan  position  was  turned  on  the  night 
of  December  1st,  and  the  enemy  were  entirely 
defeated  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day,  with  heavy  loss,  while  the  Brit¬ 
ish  lost  ninety  killed  and  wounded.  Some 
trouble  was  experienced  in  the  Khyber  Pass 
from  the  depredations  of  the  hill  tribes,  who, 
having  gained  positions  there,  harassed  the 
convoys  and  messengers  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder.  Major  Cavagnari  was  sent  to  punish 
the  marauders  ;  he  broke  up  the  hostile  com¬ 
bination  and  cleared  the  pass.  (See  India.) 
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AFRICA.  The  area  and  population  of  the  estimated  as  follows  by  Behm  and  Wagner 
different  divisions  and  subdivisions  in  1878  are  (‘‘Bevolkerungder  Erde,”  vol.  v.,  Gotha,  1878): 


DIVISIONS  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 

AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILES. 

POPULATION. 

Of  divisions. 

Of  subdivisions. 

Of  divisions. 

Of  subdivisions. 

Northern  Africa . 

8,345,200 

15,677,600 

Morocco . 

259,600 

122,914 

45,700 

844,500 

2,572,500 

6,000,000 

2,867,626 

2,100,000 

1,010,000 

3,700,000 

Algeria . 

Tunis . 

Tripoli  (inclusive  of  Fezzan  and  Barca) . 

Sahara . 

Northeastern  Africa . 

1,828,000 

41,380,000 

Egypt  (inclusive  of  Darfoor,  Harar,  etc.) . 

869,400 

959,000 

17,100,000 

24,230,000 

Other  territory . 

Central  Soodan'. . 

547,500 

535,000 

283,000 

1,552,000 

2,609,000 

31,400,000 

17,600,000 

26,000,000 

44,000,000 

25,279,000 

Western  Soodan . 

Upper  Guinea . 

Territory  of  the  Equator . 

Southern  Africa. . 

British  territory  (inc.  of  Caifraria  and  Transvaal  Republic) 

Orange  Free  State . 

Other  territory . . . 

370,574 

42,500 

2,196,000 

1,750,421 

65,000 

23,464.000 

Islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean . 

5,966 
235, 5S5 

570,653 

8,312,242 

Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean . 

Total. . 

10,941,000 

205,219,500 

The  Oaffre  rising  in  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  quelled  in  1877,  broke 
out  anew  in  the  last  days  of  that  year,  and 
continued  during  the  first  half  of  1878.  It 
gained  great  force  from  the  fact  that  numer¬ 
ous  chiefs  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
rising  of  1877  joined  the  Galilca  chief  Kicli  in 
1878,  notably  among  them  Sandilli,  the  chief 
of  the  Gaikas.  It  was  considered  the  most 
formidable  rising  in  the  colony  since  1851. 
Risings  also  occurred  in  Griqualand,  while  on 
the  borders  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  prov¬ 
ince  a  war  with  the  Zooloos  was  imminent. 

A  complete  revolution  took  place  in  the 
administration  of  Egypt  during  1878.  A  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  brought  about  by  the  falling-oif  of 
the  revenues  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry,  which  in  its  report  pro¬ 
posed  sweeping  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  the  finances.  The  plan  of  the  commission 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Khedive  and  was 
immediately  carried  into  effect.  (See  Egypt.) 

In  Abyssinia  the  state  of  affairs  continued 
in  a  disordered  condition  during  1878.  The 
rebel  chief  Melek  remained  with  his  men  in 
the  heights  of  Hamaseen.  King  Johannes  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  sent  him  a  message 
to  wait  until  after  the  rains,  when  he  would 
severely  punish  him. 

Morocco  was  visited  during  1878  by  the 
cholera,  the  disease  assuming  a  very  malignant 
form,  and  causing  great  distress. 

AGRICULTURE.  See  Commerce  and  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

ALABAMA.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  State 
terminates  on  September  30th.  The  amount 
received  for  general  taxes  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  September  30, 1878,  was  $556,441.14;  from 
general  taxes  of  previous  years,  $37,058.20 ; 
total  from  taxes,  $593,499.34.  The  sum  re¬ 
ceived  from  licenses  and  other  sources  was 
$124,729.02;  making  the  total  receipts  $718,- 


228.36.  The  sum  in  the  Treasury  October  1, 
1877,  was  $198,737.58 ;  of  this  amount  $37,- 
759.61  was  not  available  for  general  purposes, 
hut  was  uncurrent  or  belonged  to  the  swamp 
and  overflowed  land  fund.  The  available  re¬ 
sources  for  meeting  all  State  expenses  during 
the  fiscal  year  were  therefore  $879,206.33.  The 
total  disbursements  during  the  year  were  $651,- 
345.09,  and  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1878,  was  $265,620.85.  Of  this  sum 
$34,492.61  is  not  available  for  general  pur¬ 
poses,  leaving  subject  to  warrants  $231,128.41 
on  the  1st  of  October.  The  following  items 
became  due  and  payable  on  and  before  the  1st 
of  Januai’y,  1879 : 

Interest  and  expenses  on  State  obligations . $40,000 

Interest  on  bonded  debt .  86,000 

Interest  on  University  Fund .  12,000 

Interest  on  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Fund.  5,0T0 

Insane  Asylum  appropriation .  16,500 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution .  4,500 

Salaries  of  officers,  sheriffs’  fees,  feeding  prisoners,  and 

other  claims,  not  less  than .  55,000 

Expenses  of  General  Assembly  and  appropriations...  40,000 

Making  a  total  of . $259, 0T0 

This  added  to  $25,000  also  paid  out  makes  an 
aggregate  of  $284,070 ;  and  to  meet  it  there 
was  in  the  Treasury  October  1st  $231,128.41. 

The  issue  of  new  bonds  under  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  the  State  debt  has  been  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  (See  volume  for  1876.)  The  amount 
issued  is  $7,508,700.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  Class  A  consists  of  the  direct 
or  what  are  called  straight  bonds  of  the  State, 
that  in  no  wise  have  reference  to  railroads,  and 
hear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  for  five 
years,  3  per  cent,  for  the  next  five  years,  4 
per  cent,  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  thereafter 
5  per  cent.  Class  B  are  bonds  issued  to  take 
up  the  four-thousand-dollar-per-mile  gold 
bonds,  and  make  a  complete  and  final  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  from  all  liabilities  for  and 
complications  with  the  railroads,  and  bear  5 
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per  cent,  interest.  Class  C  are  bonds  issued  to 
take  up  the  bonds  endorsed  by  the  State  for  the 
Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company, 
and  bear  2  per  cent,  interest  for  five  years,  and 
thereafter  4  per  cent.  Of  Class  A  the  State  has 
exchanged  $6,373,700,  leaving  of  that  class  yet 
to  be  exchanged,  as  nearly  as  can  at  present 
be  ascertained,  $536,469.50.  Of  Class  B  the 
State  has  exchanged  $535,000,  leaving  yet  to  be 
exchanged  of  this  class  $7,500.  Of  Class  C  the 
State  had  to  issue  $1,000,000  of  new  bonds,  and 
exchange  them  for  the  bonds  of  the  Alabama 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company,  which  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  State  as  stated  in  the  law  ; 
and  the  State  has  issued  and  exchanged  of  the 
new  bonds  $600,000,  and  has  taken  up  of  the 
old  endorsed  bonds  the  proper  amount  for  the 
new  bonds  thus  exchanged.  All  of  the  new 
bonds  issued  and  exchanged,  or  to  be  exchanged, 
are  thirty-year  bonds,  with  the  right  of  re¬ 
newal  by  the  State  if  desired.  The  amount  yet 
to  be  exchanged,  including  the  $400,000  of  the 
Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  endorsed 
bonds,  is  $943,969.50;  provided  all  the  en¬ 
dorsed  bonds  of  said  railroad  company  shall  be 
presented  for  exchange.  To  which  must  be 
added  $1,000,000  of  funding  obligations,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  amount,  exclusive  of  trust  funds, 
$9,452,669.50.  When  exchanging  is.completed, 
the  debt  will  be,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
at  present,  as  follows : 

Class  A . $6,910,169  00  2  per  cent . $138,203  88 

Class  B .  542,500  00  @  5  per  cent .  27,125  00 

Class  C .  1,000,000  00  @  2  per  cent .  20,000  00 

$8,452,669  00  $185,828  38 

Obligations..  1,000,000  00  8  per  cent .  80,000  00 

$9,452,669  00  $265,828  38 

This  amount  of  interest  will  be  decreased 
somewhat  because  of  the  amount  of  funding 
obligations  canceled  and  burned,  and  such  as 
may  be  lost  or  destroyed,  etc. 

During  the  year  the  amount  of  interest  paid 
on  funding  obligations  was  $71,042.86  ;  on  new 
State  bonds,  $165,479.73;  making  the  interest 
payment  for  1878  $236,522.59.  This  includes 
the  necessary  expenses  which  the  State  had  to 
pay  in  making  the  payments  of  interest.  The 
amount  of  revenue  from  general  taxes  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury  and  in  the  counties, 
for  school  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  of  September,  1878,  was  $818,269.59.  Of 
this  amount,  only  $593,499.34  was  paid  into 
the  Treasury;  the  balance,  $224,770.25,  was 
paid  in  the  counties  to  the  superintendents  for 
school  purposes.  The  surplus  remaining  in  the 
Treasury  after  these  payments  was  $66,883.27. 
The  rate  of  taxation  in  1874,  1875,  and  1876 
was  75  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
property.  In  1877  and  1878  it  was  70  cents. 

The  State  Penitentiary  yields  a  revenue  to 
the  State.  During  the  past  two  years  $30,000 
in  cash  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury — $12,- 
000  in  labor,  in  payment  for  penitentiary  farm, 
and  $12,921.20,  building  a  railroad  from  We- 
tumpka  to  the  S.  and  17.  R.  R.,  making  a  total 


of  $54,921.20  over  and  above  all  expenses. 
There  were  remaining  in  the  Insane  Hospital 
on  October  1, 1878,  403  patients.  Thirty -three 
have  been  discharged  as  recovered  during 
the  past  year.  The  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College  of  the  State  at  Auburn  is  re¬ 
ported  as  more  prosperous  than  any  other  sim¬ 
ilar  institution  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
beneficial  results  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Florence  have  been  such  as  to  awaken  much 
public  gratification  with  the  institution.  The 
revised  public-school  system  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  October  1,  1877,  and  very  favorable 
results  have  followed  the  short  period  of  its  ex¬ 
istence. 

A  convention  of  the  fire-insurance  under¬ 
writers  of  the  State  was  held  in  Montgomery 
in  June,  when  a  State  Association  was  formed 
and  officers  were  elected. 

The  product  of  the  coal  mines,  especially 
along  the  North  and  South  Railroad,  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly.  From  33,130  tons  in  1874,  it  had 
increased  to  139,182  in  1877 ;  and  that  of  1878 
was  expected  to  be  not  less  than  50  per  cent, 
higher.  The  quality  of  the  coal  appears  to  be 
well  established  as  excellent.  It  is  used  for 
steam,  gas,  and  household  purposes.  ' 

Gold  is  found  in  Randolph,  Tallapoosa,  Clay, 
and  Cleburne  Counties.  Some  years  ago  ex¬ 
pensive  mining  operations  were  commenced, 
and  subsequently  suspended.  It  is  anticipated 
that  they  will  be  renewed.  The  assay  gives 
22  pennyweights  to  1,000  pounds  of  ore,  and 
in  some  districts  it  is  estimated  to  be  richer. 

A  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
servative  party  was  held  at  Montgomery  on 
May  29th,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Education.  The  Convention  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Walter  L. 
Bragg  as  chairman.  The  foDowing  nomina¬ 
tions  were  made :  For  Governor,  Rufus  W. 
Cobb ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  W.  W.  Screws ; 
for  Treasurer,  Isaac  H.  Vincent;  for  Auditor, 
Willis  Brewer;  for  Attorney-General,  H.  C. 
Tompkins ;  for  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
Leroy  F.  Box.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted : 

The  Democratic  and  Conservative  people  of  Ala¬ 
bama  in  Convention  assembled,  reasserting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  in  our  Convention  of'1876,  do  resolve 
and  declare — 

1.  That  the  Democratic  and  Conservative  party  of 
Alabama  is  a  party  of  law  and  order  and  the  only 
party  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  its  patriotic  and 
unceasing  efforts,  under  the  blessings  of  God,  is  due 
the  final  defeat  ot  the  Radical  leaders  in  their  wicked 
design,  manifested  from  the  inception  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  to  destroy  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  both  races  in  the  South  by  involving  them  in  cease¬ 
less  turmoil  and  collision. 

2.  That  the  financial  distress,  extending  in  many 
localities  to  misery  and  want,  is  the  necessary  out¬ 
growth  of  the  profligate  expenditures,  fraudulent 
practices,  and  class  legislation  which  havemarked  the 
course  of  the  Republican  party.  They  have  created 
new'  and  useless  offices,  and  endowed  those  already 
created  with  princely  perquisites  inconsistent  with 
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the  simplicity  of  our  system  of  government,  and 
have  organized  an  army  of  officials  now  attaining  a 
strength  which  Daniel  Webster  warned  us,  forty 
years  ago,  would  endanger  the  liberties  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  We  denounce  the  methods,  the  measures,  and 
the  men  who  are  responsible  for  them  as  unworthy 
the  support  of  an  honest  and  free  people. 

3.  We  congratulate  the  whole  people  of  Ala¬ 
bama  upon  the  reign  of  good  will  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  the  sense  of  liberty  and  security,  which  per¬ 
vade  the  entire  limits  of  the  State  ;  and  while  we 
renew  the  pledges  of  protection  to  all  the  colored 
people,  we  recognize  and  hold  essential  that,  without 
abridging  the  rights  of  any  class,  these  great  results 
have  been  achieved  and  can  alone  be  maintained  by 
the  union  of  the  great  governing  race — the  white 
people  of  the  land. 

4.  That  the  administration  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  ably,  wisely,  and  justly  administered 
since  the  first  inauguration  of  his  Excellency  George 

S.  Houston ;  and  we  hold  that  the  pledges  of  the 
party  to  retrench  expenditures,  reform  abuses,  and 
improve  the  laws  have  been  fully  redeemed.  In 
support  of  this  assertion  we  refer  with  pleasure  and 
confidence  to  the  statute  books,  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  and  the  peace  and  good  order  which 
pervade  the  whole  commonwealth. 

5.  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Democratic  and 
Conservative  party  of  thi3  State  to  preserve  invio¬ 
late  its  obligations  to  the  people  and  to  the  bona  fide 
creditors  of  the  State ;  and  we  congratulate  the  tax¬ 
payers  upon  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  taxation  without  impairing  the  credit  of  the 
State  or  tarnishing  its  good  name. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Montgomery  on  July  4th.  Charles  Hays  was 
appointed  chairman.  It  was  largely  composed 
of  colored  persons,  and  many  counties  of  the 
State  were  without  direct  representation.  It 
resolved  to  make  no  nominations  for  State  of¬ 
ficers,  and  not  to  contest  with  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  control  of  the  State.  An  address 
to  the  Republicans  of  Alabama  was  adopted, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

We  positively  believe  that  between  the  time  ot 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  polls  on  the  fifth  day 
of  August  next,  a  greater  number  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  State  would  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
nominees  of  this  Convention  for  State  officers — if  any 
were  made — than  for  the  persons  who  were  nominat¬ 
ed  by  the  Democratic  party.  We  positively  believe 
that  if  every  qualified  elector  in  the  State,  who  so 
desired,  were  to  vote  on  that  day,  and  the  ballots 
were  honestly  counted,  our  candidates  for  State  of¬ 
fices  would  be  elected.  The  Republicans  are  as  nu¬ 
merous  to-day  as  they  were  in  1872,  when  they  car¬ 
ried  the  State,  or  as  they  were  in  1874,  when  they 
cast  more  than  97,000  ballots,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  the  honest,  legitimate  votes  of  the  State. 
There  have  been  no  desertions  from  their  party  in 
number  sufficient  to  be  appreciable,  or  in  number 
greater  than  its  accessions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted : 

The  Republicans  of  Alabama  in  Convention  as¬ 
sembled  make  the  following  declaration  of  princi¬ 
ples  : 

1.  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law,  and  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
in  its  dealings  with  the  people,  to  mete  out  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race, 
color,  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political. 

2.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  union  of 
these  States,  emancipation  and  enfranchisement,  and 
to  oppose  the  reopening  of  the  questions  settled  by 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments 
of  the  Constitution. 


3.  We  heartily  sympathize  with  the  purposes  of 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  remove  all  supposed 
causes  of  irritation  arising  from  the  alleged  acts  of 
the  National  Administration,  and  thus  conduce  to 
establish  harmonious  relations  between  the  several 
classes  of  Southern  society;  to  eliminate  intolerance 
and  animosity  from  political  contests  ;  and  to  secure 
to  every  citizen  the  full  enjoyment  and  exercise  of 
his  political  rights  and  privileges.  We  regret  that 
these  efforts  have  not  been  more  successful.  Har¬ 
monious  relations  have  not  been  established;  citi¬ 
zens  are  denied  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  privileges,  and  the  Democratic  party  still 
maintains  the  terrible  race  issue  by  the  claim  that 
this  is  a  white  man’s  government,  established  aud 
maintained  exclusively  for  his  benefit. 

4.  We  denounce  and  condemn  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  with  which  the  committee  of  Congress,  known 
as  the  Potter  Committee,  are  inquiring  into  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  nature  of  alleged  Republican  frauds  at 
the  late  Presidential  election  in  the  States  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  If  this  investigation  were  conducted 
fully  and  impartially  in  the  States  of  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  those  above 
named,  and  with  reference  to  both  political  parties, 
it  would  be  found  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  great  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  to 
the  electoral  vote,  of  all  five  States. 

5.  The  financial  question  having  been  disposed  of 
by  Congress,  and  the  country  at  present  needing  re¬ 
pose,  in  order  that  capital  may  seek  investment,  and 
that  industries  may  revive,  thus  increasing  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor,  the  situation  ought  to  be  accepted  ; 
a'nd  we  oppose  the  further,  agitation  of  the  question 
at  this  time  as  injurious  to  business  and  devoid  of 
other  than  evil  results. 

_  6.  We  favor  the  construction  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  by  the  aid  of  the  General  Government. 

7.  We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  abolishing  the  provision  thereof  which  permits 
the  waiver  of  exemptions. 

We  arraign  the  Democratic  party  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  following  charges  : 

1.  It  has  been  false  to  its  promises  that  it  would 
lower  the  rate  of  taxation.  This  rate  is  in  excess  of 
what  is  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  govern¬ 
ment  aud  to  meet  the  obligations  to  State  creditors. 

2.  That  in  the  parts  of  the  State  where  its  political 
opponents  were  in  a  majority,  it  has  violated  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  local  self-government  by  removing  from 
office  the  persons  elected  by  the  people,  and  filling 
their  places  with  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
against  the  will  of  the  people. 

3.  That  by  almost  destroying  the  free-school  sys¬ 
tem  it  has  inflicted  a  cruel  blow  upon  the  children 
of  the  State  committed  to  her  nurture  and  guardian¬ 
ship  ;  that  the  money  expended  for  their  education, 
by  which  ignorant  labor  would  become  skilled  and 
diversified,  would  secure  benefits  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  State.  By  its  failure  to  foster  the  free 
schools  and  provide  for  their  maintenance,  it  has 
been  faithless  to  its  highest  and  holiest  trust, 

4.  That  the  system  established  by  it  of  hiring  con¬ 
victs  to  work  outside  of  the  penitentiary  is  pernicious, 
because  it  imposes  great  hardship  and  suffering  upon 
the  prisoners,  and  because  it  is  degrading  to  honest 
labor  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  labor  of 
criminals. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Governor  of  Alabama  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  censure  for  his  refusal,  on  ample  notice  and 
full  information,  and  upon  the  call  of  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  to  take  action  to  prevent  a  mob,  in  April 
last,  from  breaking  and  entering  a  jail  in  this  State, 
at  midday,  taking  three  prisoners  therefrom,  and 
depriving  them  of  life  without  form  or  color  of  law. 

The  election  for  State  officers  was  held  on 
August  15th,  and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  vote  was  as  follows: 
For  Governor,  Rufus  W.  Cobb,  89,571  ;  for 
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Secretary  of  State,  W.  TV.  Screws,  87,673;  for 
Auditor,  Willis  Brewer,  87,315  ;  for  Treasurer, 
I.  H.  Vincent,  88,231;  for  Attorney-General, 
H.  C.  Tompkins,  88,204.  In  the  Senate  fifteen 
members  held  over  and  eighteen  were  elected 
—all  being  Democrats  but  two.  In  the  House 
there  was  a  large  majority  of  Democratic  mem¬ 
bers.  The  election  of  members  of  Congress, 
under  the  act  of  Congress,  was  held  on  No¬ 
vember  5th,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  in  every  district  except 
the  Eighth,  where  the  Independent  candidate 
was  chosen. 

Previous  to  this  election,  and  on  October 
3d,  the  following  letter  was  sent  by  United 
States  Attorney-General  Devens  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  attorneys  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
South  Carolina  : 

Depaktment  op  Justice,  I 
Washington,  I).  C.,  October  id.  ( 

To  Charles  E.  Mayor ,  Esq.,  United  States  Attorney , 

Montgomery ,  Ala. 

Sib  :  Information  has  been  given  me  of  certain 
outrages  alleged  to  have  been  committed  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  committed  in  northern  and  middle  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Alabama,  in  connection  with  the  approaching 
Congressional  election.  This  information  is  of  such 
a  character  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  laws  of  Congress  intended  to  protect  the 
purity  of  such  elections.  Proper  steps  must  be  taken 
to  punish  those  who  offend  against  them,  and  to 
secure  to  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  party, 
while  the  election  is  pending,  their  just  rights.  The 
statement  of  crimes  against  the  elective  franchise  is 
condensed  in  chapter  7,  title  70,  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes,  and  your  attention  is  especially  called  to  section 
5520,  which  enacts :  “  If  two  or  more  persons  in 
any  State  or  Territory  conspire  to  prevent,  by  force, 
intimidation,  or  threat,  any  citizen  who  is  lawfully 
entitled  to  vote  from  giving  his  support  or  advocacy 
in  a  lawful  manner  toward  or  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  any  lawfully  qualified  person  as  elector  for  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Vice-President,  or  as  member  of  Congress  oi 
the  United  States,  or  to  injure  any  citizen  in  person 
or  property  on  account  of  such  support  or  advocacy, 
each  of  such  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  impris¬ 
onment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  not  less  than 
six  months  nor  more  than  six  years,  or  by  both  fine 
and  imprisonment.”  The  enforcement  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  essential  to  proper  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  citizens  who  come  forward  as  candidates  for  Con¬ 
gress.  When,  therefore,  it  is  invaded  by  combina¬ 
tions  or  conspiracies,  by  force  or  threats,  to  prevent 
citizens  from  giving  their  support  and  advocacy  to 
any  lawfully  qualified  person  as  member  of  Congress, 
and  sufficient  evidence  of  this  is  brought  to  your 
attention,  you  will  act  energetically  in  bringing  those 
entering  into  such  conspiracies  to  justice,  by  causing 
warrants  to  be  issued  against  them  by  some  firm  and 
impartial  United  States  Commissioner,  and  by  hav¬ 
ing  such  parties  promptly  brought  before  him  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  Such  warrants  should 
be  made  returnable  when  you  or  your  assistant  can 
attend  at  the  hearing.  On  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  matter,  1  deem  it  proper  also  to  add  that  in 
such  cases  you  should  endeavor  to  select  those  who 
you  are  satisfied  are  leaders  in  such  conspiracies, 
rather  than  the  mere  followers.  In  no  case  will  you 
permit  any  warrants  to  be  wantonly  or  causelessly 
issued.  The  laws  are  to  be  executed  firmly,  but  al¬ 
ways  fairly  and  impartially.  You  will  show  this  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Marshal,  if  you  should  have  occasion  to 
place  warrants  in  his  hands  relating  to  this  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  CHARLES  DEVENS, 

Attorney-General . 


The  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  com¬ 
menced  at  Montgomery  on  November  12th. 
The  Senate  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  W. 
G.  Little  as  President,  and  the  House  by  the 
choice  of  David  Clapton  as  Speaker.  'The  Gov¬ 
ernor  (Houston),  in  his  message  previous  to  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor,  thus  described  the 
internal  condition  of  the  State : 

Peace  being  of  the  first  importance  to  all  govern¬ 
ments,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  note  the  fact  that  never 
in  its  history  has  Alabama  been  freer  from  strifes 
and  bloodshed,  nor  he.r  citizens  more  orderly  and 
law-abiding,  than  at  the  present  time.  The  long 
and  anxiously  looked-for  day  when  States  can  hold 
their  elections  without  Federal  interference,  and 
regulate  and  control  their  internal  affairs,  has  at  last 
dawned  upon  us.  The  entire  country  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  fact  that  “  government  bacon  ” 
will  no  longer  carry  elections  in  Alabama,  nor  the 
arrests  or  threats  of  government  officials  deter  voters 
and  keep  them  from  the  polls  ;  that  the  time  has 
passed  when  armed  soldiers  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  enter  and  eject  from  the  legislative  halls 
of  a  State  the  legally  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  ;  that  Federal  bayonets  will  never  again  keep 
the  members  of  a  Legislature  out  of  the  Capitol  of 
their  State.  These  are  causes  for  congratulation. 
How  these  changes  and  grand  reforms  were  accom¬ 
plished,  it  is  needless  to  say. 

The  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  de¬ 
pression  of  industrial  and  financial  affairs  have 
reached  a  large  number  of  counties  and  cities 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Alabama 
many  counties  and  cities  failed  to  pay  princi¬ 
pal  or  interest  on  the  bonds  which  they  had 
issued  for  local  improvements.  The  bonds  be¬ 
ing  held  outside  the  State,  the  bondholders 
commenced  suits  in  the  Federal  Courts  and 
obtained  judgments.  These  were  followed  by 
a  mandamus  from  the  Court  commanding  a 
tax  to  be  levied  to  pay  the  judgment.  Various 
measures  were  adopted  to  escape  the  tax,  and 
generally  without  success.  The  case  of  the 
city  of  Montgomery  will  serve  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  A  compromise  of  the  city  debt  was  pro¬ 
posed  at  a  discount  of  one  fourth.  It  amount¬ 
ed  to  $800,000.  All  the  bondholders  accepted 
except  one,  who  obtained  a  judgment  in  the 
Federal  Court.  A  mandamus  was  issued  com¬ 
manding  the  City  Council  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay 
the  judgment.  A  majority  of  the  Council  re¬ 
signed,  and  were  then  fined  by  the  Court  for 
contempt.  In  Mobile,  a  proposition  to  ask  the 
Legislature  to  repeal  the  city  charter  and  place 
the  city  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  Numerous  cases  occurred  in  Arkansas. 
(See  Arkansas.)  Immediately  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  legislative  session,  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  State  was  expressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  joint  resolutions,  offered  in  the  Senate, 
instructing  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  urge  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
in  suits  against  municipal  corporations  in  the 
several  States: 

Whereas ,  Municipal  corporations,  namely,  counties, 
cities,  and  towns,  as  organized  in  Alabama  and  other 
States,  are  integral  parts  of  the  State  itself,  and  of 
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the  government  thereof,  and  in  so  far  as  such  cor¬ 
porations  exercise  power,  particularly  the  power  to 
levy  taxes,  such  power  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  authority  of  the  State  in  its  highest  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  and 

Whereas ,  The  jurisdiction  asserted  by  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States  over  suits  against  such  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  the  jurisdiction  by  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  such  corporations  to  exercise 
sovereign  power  of  levying  taxes,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  General  Assembly,  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States,  preserved  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  plain  violation  of  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  “  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com¬ 
menced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state,”  because  a  suit  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  compels  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
attribute  of  sovereignty  reserved  to  the  State,  namely, 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  upon  its  citizens,  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  elfeot  a  suit  or  proceeding  against  the 
State,  binding  and  controlling  its  action  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  most  vital  to  its  existence  ;  and 

Whereas ,  The  continued  exercise  of  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion  will  doubtless  lead  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
to  unseemly  conflict  between  Federal  and  State  au¬ 
thority,  detrimental  to  that  respect  for  law  and  es¬ 
tablished  authority  which  is  the  foundation  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  free  government ;  and 

Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  observes  with 
great  joy  the  increasing  respect  and  reverence 
throughout  the  land  for  the  form  of  government  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  fathers,  and  believes  that  it  is  the 
paramount  will  of  all  the  people  that  this  form  of 
government  shall  be  maintained  in  its  true  spirit  in¬ 
tact  forever,  and  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  har¬ 
monious  cooperation  of  State  and  Federal  authority 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  indis¬ 
pensable:  therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Alabama,  That 
our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our 
Representatives  be  requested,  to  urge  the  enactment 
of  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  of  suits  or  proceedings  against  municipal  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  several  States. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  for¬ 
ward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tion  to  Hod.  John  T.  Morgan,  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
each  of  the  Representatives  from  this  State  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Re¬ 
lations. 

On  November  27th  Governor  Cobb  was  in¬ 
augurated,  and  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Legislature.  The  retiring  Governor,  George 
S.  Houston,  was  subsequently  elected  Senator 
to  represent  the  State  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
in  the  place  of  George  E.  Spencer.  Mr.  Hous¬ 
ton  was  elected  in  1865,  but  not  allowed  to  take 
his  seat. 

ALICE  MAUD  MARY,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Princess  of  England,  second 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  born  at  Windsor 
Castle,  April  25,  1843,  died  December  14, 
1878.  Princess  Alice  was  perhaps  the  best 
known  and  the  best  loved  of  all  the  daughters 
of  Queen  Victoria.  She  became  especially  en¬ 
deared  to  the  English  people  during  her  father’s 
last  illness,  when  her  name  became  “  synony¬ 
mous  with  a  father’s  farewell  and  a  mother’s 
consolation.”  On  July  1,  1862,  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Prince  Ludwig  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 


the  grandson  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ludwig  II. 
and  nephew  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ludwig  III. 
As  the  position  of  her  husband  was  not  such 
as  to  compel  his  residence  in  his  paternal  do¬ 
minions,  the  young  couple  remained  more  than 
a  year  in  England,  and  their  eldest  daughter, 
Princess  Victoria,  was  born  at  Windsor  Castle, 
April  5,  1863.  The  married  life  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  was  very  happy,  and  blessed  with  seven 
children,  five  girls  and  two  boys.  The  eldest 
son,  Prince  Ernst  Ludwig  Karl  Albrecht,  was 
born  November  25, 1868,  and  was  consequently 
ten  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  mother.  The 
youngest  son,  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Au¬ 
gust  Victor  Leopold  Ludwig,  born  October  7, 
1870,  was  accidentally  killed  by  falling  from  a 
window,  May  27,  1873.  The  youngest  Prin¬ 
cess,  Marie  Victoria  Feodore  Leopoldine,  bom 
May  24, 1874,  died  a  few  days  before  her  moth¬ 
er,  of  diphtheria,  the  same  disease  to  which 
her  mother  succumbed.  Princess  Alice  made 
herself  very  popular  in  Germany  by  her  ac¬ 
tivity  in  promoting  hospital  arrangements  dur¬ 
ing  the  Franco-German  war,  when  she  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  “Alice  Hospital”  in 
Darmstadt  and  President  of  the  Alice  Frauen- 
verein  or  women’s  association  for  charitable 
purposes,  affiliated  to  the  Berlin  Vaterlandische 
Verein.  She  was  also  an  earnest  patron  of 
education  and  literature,  .and  zealously  inter¬ 
ested  herself  in  many  movements  for  liberal 
reform.  She  sent  her  oldest  son  for  education 
to  a  kindergarten  in  Darmstadt,  where  at  her 
express  demand  no  distinction  whatever  was 
made  between  him  and  the  other  children.  On 
June  13, 1877,  her  husband  succeeded  his  child¬ 
less  uncle,  Ludwig  III.,  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse.  Her  death  occurred  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  her  father,  Prince  Albert, 
when  most  of  the  royal  family  were  assembled 
at  Windsor  Castle  for  the  customary  memorial 
services. 

AMAT  DI  SAN  FILIPPO  E  SORSO,  LUI¬ 
GI,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  Dean 
of  the  Sacred  College,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church,  born  June  21,  1796, 
died  March  30, 1878.  After  receiving  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Noble¬ 
men,  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  appoint¬ 
ed  domestic  prelate.  On  April  9, 1827,  Leo  XU. 
named  him  Archbishop  of  Nicea  in  partibus, 
and  sent  him  as  Apostolical  Nuncio  to  Naples. 
Subsequently  this  position  was  changed  for 
that  of  Nuncio  in  Spain,  where,  in  consequence 
of  the  will  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  civil  war  had 
broken  out.  At  both  courts  he  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  succeeding  Popes,  Pius  VIII. 
and  Gregory  XVI.,  held  him  in  high  honor. 
In'  1837  he  was  created  Cardinal.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  sent  as  Apostolical  Legate 
to  Ravenna,  where  he  remained  six  years,  and 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  Cardinal  Mastai- 
Ferretti,  who  was  then  Archbishop  of  Iruola 
(subsequently  Pope  Pius  IX.).  Having  been 
recalled  to  Rome,  he  was  made  prefect  of  the 
economical  department  of  the  Propaganda  and 
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president  of  the  so-called  "oarers  del  spogld" 
AT  boa  Pitts  IX.  ascended  the  throne.  the  feta¬ 
tion  at  Bologna  was  intrusted  to  him.  The 
revolutionary  ux'vt meats of  '.S-4S  having  forced 
him  to  leave  Bologna.  he  joined  Pins  IX.  a: 
Gaeta.  and  was  in  lSo3  appointed  tv'  the  two 
most  lucrative  petitions  at  the  Papal  court, 
those  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Holy  Revs  an 
Church  and  archivist  of  the  apostolic  letters, 
lie  retained  both  offices  until  las  death,  adding 
to  them  many  others  in  the  course-  of  time. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  t*ke  had 
an  apoplectic  stroke,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  w*s  unable  to  leave  his  arm-chair;  bat  An 
clearness  of  his  mind  remained  unimpaired 
until  his  death.  L.  Teste,  in  his  work.  "  Pre¬ 
face  au  Conclave"  Parts.  1ST'  ,  says  of  I  s 
character.  "He  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  or.  oik.  amiable,  arm  ctlirinr  man.  of  very 
independent  character." 

AMERICA,  In  the  part  of  North  America 
called,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  year  seems 
tv'  have  passed  in  a  more  cuter  manner  than 
usual.  Some  local  excitements  in  duly,  which 
threatened  for  a  moment  something  serious, 
happily  passed  away.  The  elections  resulted 
in  a  Conservative  victory,  and  the  return  of 
Sir  John  MacDonald  to  power.  The  principal 
Issue  advocated  by  the  Conservatives  was  the 
protection  of  homb  industry  .  admmisers- 
tion  of  Lord  Dmferin  completed  its  sixth  year, 
and  he  retired  thorn  the  office  of  Govemor- 
GeneraL  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Doug¬ 
las  Sutherland  Campbell,  usually  called  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.  He  is  the  huso  and  of  Louise, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Queen -Victoria.  Their 
arrival  in  December  was  an  event  of  unusual 
interest  throughout  the  Dominion. 

In  the  Puked  States,  the  depression  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs  continued  throughout  the  year. 
It  was  mirl-gated  somewhat  by  an  increased 
feeling  of  eoaddence  toward  the  close,  and  by 
an  improvement  in  many  brand  es  of  industry. 
Prices  of  necessaries  were  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  expenses  of  living  diminished. 

Tie  returns  of  the  State  elections  were  less 
favorable  to  the  Democratic  party  than  in  the 
p  revious  year :  but  the  latter  still  retained  its 
strength  in  the  Federal  Legislature.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  made  by  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  of  local  interference  with 
electors,  and  measures  were  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  investigation.  The  aflkirs  in  the 
Southern  Stares  :  ave  resumed  a  peacef  ul  and 
industrious  aspect. 

Some  Indian  disturbances  occurred  among 
the  remnants  of  the  Western  tribes,  b  ut  of  less 
importance  than  in  previous  years. 

A  very  serious  and  addictive  visitation  of  the 
yellow  fever  occurred  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  appeared  in  Xew  Orleans  about  May  SSL 
and  spread  over  a  large  section  of  country. 
The  States  of  Louisians.  Mississippi  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  were  the  greatest  surerers.  Nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  eases  occurred,  and  abort 
twenty  thousand  deaths.  The  loss  to  industry 
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American  states  or  Mexico ;  nor  has  internal 
dissension  been  frequent  or  of  an  alarming 
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Pne  political  and  commercial  situations  of 
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has  violent  party  spirit  been  as  yet  completely 
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ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  The  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  Canterbury  met  on  February  12th.  A 
petition  was  presented,  signed  by  15,008  of  tbe 
clergy  and  30,140  of  the  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  declaring  that  “  we  consider  the 
churchyards,  subject  to  the  legal  right  of  the 
parishioners  to  interment,  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  that  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  any  legislation  which  shall  permit 
persons,  not  being  ministers  of  that  Church, 
to  claim  as  a  right  to  officiate  in  our  church¬ 
yards,  and  to  use  forms  and  ceremonies  there¬ 
in  which  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  English 
Church.”  A  committee  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  Lower  House  in  June  preceding, 
on  the  subject  of  the  “burials  question,”  made 
a  report  holding  that  the  present  law  was  the 
only  security  against  the  making  of  the  grave¬ 
yards  tbe  scene  of  strife  and  unchristian  con¬ 
troversy.  A  resolution  was  adopted  asserting 
that  the  Church  can  not,  without  a  breach  of 
faith,  permit  in  its  own  burial  grounds  services 
not  its  own,  but  suggesting  that  the  difficulties 
of  nonconformists  might  be  met  by  an  alterna¬ 
tive  service.  A  report  on  ecclesiastical  law 
was  adopted  in  the  Lower  House,  providing 
that  the  Convocation  might  frame  canons  to 
be,  by  permission  of  the  Queen  in  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  laid  before  Parliament,  when,  if  not  ob¬ 
jected  to,  they  might  by  royal  license  become 
a  law.  The  Upper  House  approved  the  re¬ 
port,  and  recommended  that  a  draft  of  a  bill 
be  made  in  accordance  with  its  suggestions, 
and  submitted  to  Parliament.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  forms  of  family  and 
private  prayer,  to  be  considered,  and  if  thought 
fit  authorized,  by  Convocation.  The  Convo¬ 
cation  met  again  May  14th.  The  Lower  House 
adopted  recommendations  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Lectionary,  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
course  of  the  lessons  the  Gospel  should  be 
read  thrice  in  the  year  instead  of  twice  as  at 
present,  and  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse 
should  be  read.  It  also  requested  the  Upper 
House  to  take  means  to  obtain  an  improved 
form  of  baptismal  register.  In  the  Upper 
House,  a  report  was  presented  which  recom¬ 
mended  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  stipends 
to  curates  in  parishes  where  the  incumbent  is 
non-resident,  and  that  in  no  case  should  it  be 
less  than  £120,  or  the  amount  of  the  income 
of  the  incumbent.  Some  attention  was  given 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  which  had  been  recently  organized  in 
the  kingdom,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Bishop  Gregg,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter. 

The  Convocation  of  YorTc  met  February  19th. 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  introduced  resolutions 
proposing  a  scheme  of  changes  in  legislation, 
of  which  the  first  was  amended  and  adopted, 
declaring  that  “in  the  judgment  of  this  Con¬ 
vocation  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  that  the  mode  of  legislation 
upon  masters  affecting  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  be  reviewed 


and  rearranged.”  Further,  the  Convocation 
resolved  that  “  some  regulating  power  is  ne¬ 
cessary  by  means  of  which,  while  the  faith  and 
doctrine  of  tbe  Church  remain  unaltered,  she 
may  be  enabled  to  adapt  her  ceremonies  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  time,”  and  re¬ 
quested  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  embody  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme  which  he  proposed  in 
the  form  of  a  draft  bill,  to  be  submitted  to 
Convocation,  and  if  approved  by  it  introduced 
into  Parliament. 

The  seventy-ninth  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Lon¬ 
don,  April  30th.  The  Earl  of  Chichester  pre¬ 
sided.  The  general  receipts  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  had  been  £207,053;  adding  what  had 
been  received  for  the  India  and  China  famine 
funds,  and  for  special  missions,  the  whole 
amount  intrusted  to  the  Society  had  been 
£223,038.  The  total  expenditures  had  been 
£208,340.  The  total  number  of  clergymen 
employed  by  the  Society  was  385,  of  whom 
203  were  Europeans,  and  182  native  clergy. 
Fifty-seven  European  laymen  were  also  at  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society.  A  report 
was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  missions  in 
West  and  East  Africa,  Turkey,  Persia,  north¬ 
ern,  southern,  and  western  India,  Ceylon,  Mau¬ 
ritius,  the  Seychelles  islands,  China,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  and  northwest  America.  Some 
steps  had  been  taken  toward  completing  the 
independence  of  the  church  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Converts  from  Islam  had  publicly  professed 
Christianity  at  Lagos.  Measures  had  been 
taken  for  consolidating  and  extending  the  Ni¬ 
ger  mission.  Two  of  the  agents  connected 
with  the  mission  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Lake 
had  been  killed  in  an  affray  with  which  the 
mission  had  no  direct  connection,  but  men 
were  to  be  sent  immediately  to  take  their 
places.  The  troubles  which  had  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  work  at  the  Tamil  Coo- 
ly  mission  in  Ceylon  during  the  past  two 
years  had  been  settled,  and  the  Bishop  of  Co¬ 
lombo  had  consented  to  give  to  the  mission  the 
same  recognition  as  had  been  accorded  to  it  by 
his  predecessors,  upon  a  guarantee  being  given 
that  it  should  be  conducted  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Go  up  el  in  Foreign  Parts  for 
the  year  ending  in  May,  1878,  were  £148,438, 
of  which  £17,000  were  given  for  distribution 
by  missionaries  of  the  Society  to  sufferers 
from  the  Indian  famine.  There  were  547 
missionaries  and  about  1,100  catechists  and  lay 
teachers  employed  by  the  Society  during  the 
year.  Of  the  missionaries,  one  was  engaged 
in  Europe,  64  labored  in  Australia  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  120  in  Africa.  135  in  Asia,  and  227  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Society 
had  also  255  students  in  colleges  abroad.  Hin¬ 
doo  students  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta, 
had  begun  to  pass  the  preliminary  theological 
examination  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  ordination  of  Peter  Masiza  as  a  priest  in 
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Caffraria  was  mentioned  as  the  first  instance 
of  a  Catfre  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  The 
work  of  the  missionaries  in  China  had  sutfered 
from  the  famine,  that  in  South  Africa  from  the 
Catfre  insurrection,  and  that  in  the  West  Indies 
from  the  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  dis- 
endowment.  Favorable  reports  were  made  of 
the  condition  of  missions  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Japan.  The  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Society,  which  is  usually  held  in  April, 
was  postponed  till  the  last  of  June,  so  that  the 
colonial  and  American  bishops  who  were  then 
to  be  present  at  the  Fan- Anglican  Synod  might 
attend  it. 

The  Home' Reunion  Society  is  the  name  of 
an  organization  which  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  Church  of  England 
in  a  conciliatory  aspect  toward  those  who  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  outside  of  its  pale,  and  of 
promoting  the  corporate  reunion  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  and  Atonement.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  is  president,  and  several  other 
bishops  are  members  of  the  council.  The 
Society  professes  that,  although  it  can  not  sup¬ 
port  any  scheme  of  comprehension  which 
compromises  the  three  creeds  or  the  Episcopal 
Constitution  of  the  Church,  it  “  is  prepared  to 
advocate  all  reasonable  liberty  in  matters 
not  contravening  -the  Church’s  faith,  order, 
or  discipline.”  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  in  London,  July  10th,  when 
a  report  was  presented  of  its  progress  during 
the  year,  and  addresses  were  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana, 
and  others. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Control  was 
held  in  London,  May  15th.  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of 
Manchester  presided,  in  the  absence  of  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson,  Bart.,  the  actual  president. 
The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  year  had 
been  £1 6,000.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty  meet¬ 
ings  and  lectures  had  been  held  under  its 
direction  during  the  year,  and  2,320,000  copies 
of  publications  had  been  issued,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  had  been  circulated  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  Suggestions  had  been 
published  as  to  the  mode  in  which  disestablish¬ 
ment  could  be  effected!  The  organization  for 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society  had  been 
advanced  in  London  by  the  formation  of  a 
council  in  each  of  the  metropolitan  constituen¬ 
cies.  The  movement  for  disestablishment  in 
Scotland  had  made  great  progress,  notice  of 
which  was  taken  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  meeting.  Another  resolution, 
referring  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  acts,  whose  fiftieth  anniversary  was  near, 
expressed  thanks  to  Earl  Russell  and  “to 
others  associated  with  him  in  that  great  strug¬ 
gle  who  still  survive,”  for  their  successful  ex¬ 
ertions  “  to  diminish  the  civil  disabilities  in¬ 
flicted  or  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the 
Church  Establishment.” 

The  Right  Rev.  George  Augustus  Selwyn, 


Bishop  of  Lichfield,  died  in  April.  The  Rev. 
William  Dalrymple  Maclagan,  vicar  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  hon¬ 
orary  chaplain  to  the  Queen,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and 
was  consecrated  to  that  office  on  the  24th  of 
June. 

A  final  decision  was  given  by  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Mackonochie,  which  has 
been  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  England  for 
several  years.  The  original  suit  in  this  case 
was  begun  in  June,  1874,  in  the  shape  of  a 
prosecution  under  the  Church  Discipline  act 
(3  and  4  Viet.,  c.  86),  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mackonochie,  of  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn,  for 
breaches  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  principally 
in  the  use  of  ornaments  by  the  minister  and 
in  the  church.  The  case  was  heard  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year,  and  the  defendant  was 
suspended  from  his  office  for  six  weeks.  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  alleged  breaches  of  the  law  after 
his  return  to  his  church,  he  was  served  in 
March,  1878,  with  a  notice  to  appear  before 
Lord  Penzance  in  the  Court  of  Arches ;  and 
paying  no  attention  to  this,  he  was  served  in 
the  same  month  with  a  second  monition,  warn¬ 
ing  him  to  abstain  from  the  practices  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  former  notice.  He  was  also  served 
with  a  further  notice  to  appear  in  the  Court 
of  Arches  on  the  11th  of  May,  but  did  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Lord  Pebzance  thereupon  proceeded  to 
deal  w7ith  the  case  in  his  absence,  and  in  time 
issued  a  decree  suspending  him  ab  officio  et  a 
beneficio  for  three  years,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  contempt  of  the  decree  of  tbe  Dean  of 
Arches  and  the  monition  of  Lord  Penzance, 
warning  him  to  pay  obedience  to  the  previous 
monition.  Mr.  Mackonochie  then  applied  to 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  for  a  writ  of  pro¬ 
hibition  to  restrain  Lord  Penzance  from  pub¬ 
lishing  and  proceeding  with  the  decree  of  sus¬ 
pension.  The  decree  of  the  Court  was  given 
by  a  majority  of  one  of  the  judges,  and  was 
based  upon  technical  grounds  having  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  Mellof,  form¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  the  Court,  and  whose  opin¬ 
ion  carried  the  decision,  held  that  the  monition 
issued  to  Mr.  Mackonochie  in  the  first  instance 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty,  and  ended  the 
proceeding  against  him;  and  that,  therefore, 
no  further  penalty  could  be  inflicted  upon  him 
without  beginning  a  new  suit.  The  sentence 
of  three  years’  suspension,  being  in  form  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  suit  that  had  been  closed,  wras 
upon  this  view  void. 

A  general  conference  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  the  American  and 
colonial  churches  affiliated,  with  the  mission¬ 
ary  bishops,  currently  spoken  of  as  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod ,  or  Conference,  met  upon  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  July  2d.  The  council  had  no 
authority,  but  was  a  purely  voluntary  meeting 
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of  bishops  from  various  quarters  of  the  earth, 
for  discussion  and  consultation  on  matters  of 
common  interest.  On  the  28th  of  June,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  connection  with  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  previous  to 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Conference,  several 
of  the  foreign  bishops  gave  accounts  of  the 
condition  of  their  churches  in  their  several 
countries.  The  Bishop  of  Madras  told  of  the 
conversion  during  the  year  of  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Tin- 
nevelly  within  his  diocese ;  the  Bishop  of  Bom¬ 
bay  read  a  paper  on  associated  missions ;  the 
Bishop  of  Colombo  gave  an  account  of  the 
various  tribes  of  Ceylon  ;  papers  were  read  on 
mission  work  in  China  by  the  American  Bishop 
of  Shanghai,  on  foreign  missions  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  and  woman’s  work  in  his  diocese  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein ;  the  Bishop  of 
Maritzburg  spoke  on  the  Church  in  Africa  ;  a 
paper  by  a  woman  was  read  on  the  value  of 
the  female  education  undertaken  by  women  in 
India ;  and  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Australia  and  America  was  reviewed.  One 
hundred  bishops  were  in  attendance  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Conference.  An  opening 
declaration  was  adopted:  first,  giving  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  having  brought  the  mem¬ 
bers  together  for  common  council  and  united 
worship ;  second,  expressing  sorrow  at  the  di¬ 
vided  condition  of  the  flock  of  Christ  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  an  ardent  longing  for  unity ; 
and  lastly,  recording  the  conviction  “  that  unity 
will  be  more  effectually  promoted  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  faith  in  its  purity  and  integrity  as 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  held  by  the 
primitive  church,  summed  up  in  the  creeds, 
and  affirmed  by  the  undisputed  general  coun¬ 
cils,  and  by  drawing  each  of  us  closer  to  our 
common  Lord  by  giving  ourselves  to  much 
prayer  and  intercession,  by  the  cultivation  of 
a  spirit  of  charity  and  a  love  of  the  Lord’s  ap¬ 
pearing.”  During  the  earlier  sessions  of  the 
Conference  the  following  subjects  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  referred  to  committees,  viz. :  “The 
best  mode  of  maintaining  union  among  the  va¬ 
rious  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion”; 
“  Voluntary  boards  of  arbitration  for  churches 
to  which  such  an  arrangement  may  be  applica¬ 
ble  ” ;  “  The  relation  to  each  other  of  mission¬ 
ary  bishops  and  of  missionaries  in  various 
branches  of  the  Anglican  communion  acting 
in  the  same  country”;  “The  position  of  An¬ 
glican  chaplains  and  chaplaincies  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere  ”  ;  “  Modern 
forms  of  infidelity,  and  the  best  means  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them”;  and  “The  condition,  prog¬ 
ress,  and  needs  of  the  various  churches  of 
the  Anglican  communion.”  The  Conference 
then  adjourned,  July  5th,  till  July  22d,  to  give 
the  committees  time  to  consider  the  subjects 
which  had  been  referred  to  them.  On  reas¬ 
sembling  an  address  was  presented  from  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of 
Christendom,  urging  that  the  present  time  was 
favorable  to  the  purpose  of  the  Association, 


and  calling  upon  the  Conference  to  “  issue  a 
solemn  and  consentient  declaration  that  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  all  Christians  to  labor  and  pray 
for  the  uniting  into  one  body  of  all  those  who 
call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  and  agree  in  the 
divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the 
creeds,  and  in  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  so 
that  there  be  no  more  divisions  among  us  ” ; 
and,  further,  asking  it  “  to  recommend  some 
practical  means  and  mode  of  action  whereby 
a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for 
may,  in  God’s  good  time,  be  accomplished.” 
The  discussions  of  the  questions  which  were 
considered  at  the  earlier  sessions  were  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  day  of  adjournment,  July  27th. 
The  reports  adopted  by  the  Conference  were 
published  after  the  adjournment.  •  The  first  re¬ 
port  deals  with  the  best  mode  of  maintaining 
union  among  the  various  churches  of  the  An¬ 
glican  communion.  It  admitted  that  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  a  true  general  council,  to  which 
the  Church  of  England  has  always  declared  its 
readiness  to  resort,  is,  in  the  present  condition 
of  Christendom,  unhappily  but  obviously  im¬ 
possible;  and  that  the  difficulties  attending 
the  assembling  of  a  synod  of  all  the  Anglican 
churches,  though  different  in  character  and 
less  serious  in  nature,  are  too  great  to  allow 
of  its  being  recommended  for  present  adop¬ 
tion  ;  but  suggested  that  such  conference^  as 
the  present  one  and  the  one  which  was  held 
in  1867,  called  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  at  the  request  of  or  in  consultation 
with  the  other  bishops,  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  invested  in  future  with  somewhat 
larger  liberty  as  to  the  initiation  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  subjects  for  discussion,  concerning 
which  the  report  mentioned  a  few  particu¬ 
lars.  Nevertheless,  although  there  was  no 
hope  of  a  general  council,  the  reunion  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  should  be  kept  in  view;  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Tuesday  before  Ascension  Day 
be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  intercession  for  that 
object.  Concerning  ritualism,  the  report  af¬ 
firmed  the  principle  that  “no  alteration  from 
long-accustomed  ritual  should  be  made  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  admonition  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese.”  Concerning  confession,  it  affirmed  that 
“the  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion 
hold  fast  those  principles  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were  professed 
by  the  primitive  church,  and  which  were  re¬ 
affirmed  at  the  English  Reformation”;  that 
“no  minister  of  the  church  is  authorized  to 
require  from  those  who  may  resort  to  him  to 
open  their  grief  in  particular  or  detailed  enu¬ 
meration  of  all  their  sins ;  or  to  require  private 
confession  previous  to  receiving  the  holy  com¬ 
munion;  or  to  enjoin  or  even  encourage  the 
practice  of  habitual  confession  to  a  priest ;  or 
to  teach  that  such  practice  of  habitual  confes¬ 
sion,  or  the  being  subject  to  what  is  termed 
the  direction  of  a  priest,  is  a  condition  of  at¬ 
taining  to  the  highest  spiritual  life.” '  At  the 
same  time,  the  committee  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  desiring  “  to  limit  in  any  way  the  pro- 
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vision  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
for  the  relief  of  troubled  consciences.”  The 
report  “  On  the  Relation  to  each  other  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Bishops  and  of  Missionaries  ”  involved 
the  consideration  of  some  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  in  dispute  between  agents  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Ceylon  and 
the  Bishop  of  Colombo.  The  report  recom¬ 
mended  that  books  of  common  prayer  should 
be  framed  suitable  to  the  needs  of  native  con¬ 
gregations  in  heathen  countries;  that  they 
should  be  based  upon  the  “  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,”  with  only  such  deviations  in  point  of 
form  as  should  be  required  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  particular  churches;  and  that  such 
books  when  prepared  should  be  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  boards  regularly  endowed  with 
authority  for  that  purpose;  that  every  mis¬ 
sionary  clergyman,  whether  appointed  by  a  so¬ 
ciety  or  otherwise,  should  receive  the  license 
of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  he  is  to  labor; 
that  in  case  of  refusal  to  give  a  license  to  a 
clergyman,  the  bishop  should,  if  desired,  state 
the  reason  of  his  refusal,  transmit  them  to  the 
metropolitan,  or  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  if  tbere  is  no  metropolitan,  and  make 
them  accessible  to  the  person  whose  license  is 
in  question;  and  it  recommended  a  similar 
course  of  procedure  in  the  “case  of  revoca¬ 
tion*  of  license,  which  it  advised  should  not  take 
place  except  for  grave  ecclesiastical  offenses.” 
Further,  it  suggested:  “The  bishop  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  desirable,  where  the  clergyman  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  great  missionary  so¬ 
cieties,  to  communicate  with  the  society  or  its 
local  representatives  before  taking  steps  for  re¬ 
vocation  of  a  license.”  It  held  that  lay  agents 
employed  in  more  important  spiritual  func¬ 
tions  should  have  the  license  or  other  express 
sanction  of  the  bishop,  and  other  lay  agents 
should  be  considered  to  have  his  implied  sanc¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  authority  of  the  bishop  in  ap¬ 
pointing  places  for  public  worship  had  been 
always  admitted  in  the  Church ;  and  that  every 
place  in  which  the  holy  communion  is  regularly 
celebrated  should  have  his  sanction.  Another 
report  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  toward  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the  churches 
and  individuals  protesting  against  the  claim  of 
the  Papal  Court  to  supremacy  over  all  men  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals  on  the  ground  of  its 
infallibility.  The  report  “On  Voluntary  Boards 
of  Arbitration  ”  indicated  the  principles  which 
might  be  applied  in  cases  where  an  appeal  is 
sought  from  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  several  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the  trial 
of  a  bishop.  The  “Committee  on  Infidelity 
and  the  best  Mode  of  meeting  it”  reported 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  to  that  wide  subject  within  the  lim¬ 
ited  time  allowed  for  their  deliberation. 

The  eighteenth  Church  Congress  met  at 
Sheffield,  October  1st.  The  introductory  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  presided,  and  deliv¬ 


ered  the  opening  address,  in  which  he  defend¬ 
ed  the  Congresses  as  a  useful  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  thought,  and  pointed  out  the  good 
results  which  he  anticipated  would  follow  the 
meeting  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  at 
Lambeth.  Papers  were  read  on  “  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Missions,  their  Condition,  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  Prosperity,”  by  the  Bishop  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maclear,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Green ;  “  Modern  Doubts  and  Diffi¬ 
culties  in  relation  to  Revealed  Religion,”  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Wilkins,  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes, 
and  Dr.  Thornton  ;  “  The  Just  Limits  of  Com¬ 
prehensiveness  in  the  National  Church,”  by 
the  Hon.  Charles  L.  Wood,  President  of  the 
English  National  (Ritualistic)  Church  Union, 
the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davis  (Low  Churchman), 
the  Rev.  Canon  Ryle  (classed  as  a  Broad 
Churchman),  and  others ;  “  The  Church’s 
Work  among  the  Rural,  Urban,  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Populations  ” ;  “The  Attitude  of  the  Church 
toward  Popular  Literature  and  Recreation,”  in 
connection  with  which  head  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  theatre  were  discussed  by  the  Earl  of 
Musgrave,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  other 
speakers;  “Woman’s  Work  in  the  Church,” 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  Miss  Whateley  of  the 
mission  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the  Rev.  F. 
Pigou ;  “  Church  Property  and  Endowments  ” ; 
“  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  ” ;  “  The  Marriage 
Law  as  affecting  the  Church  ” ;  “  Parochial 
Councils”;  “Cathedrals  and  Cathedral  Insti¬ 
tutions,  how  to  increase  their  Influence  ” ; 
“The  Supply,  Training,  and  Examination  of 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.”  The  question, 
“What  definite  results  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  have  been  produced  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  in  Egypt,  Nineveh,  and  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome?”  was  discussed  by  Canon  Rawlin- 
son  and  Canon  Tristram.  A  “Workingmen’s 
Meeting”  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
Congress. 

APPLETON,  George  Swett,  member  of  the 
publishing  firm  of  Daniel  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  died  July  7th,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
years.  He  was  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
August  11,  1821.  Both  by  his  inherited  tastes 
and  by  education  he  was  eminently  well  fitted 
for  the  vocation  in  life  which  occupied  all  his 
manhood’s  years — that  of  a  publisher.  Having 
studied  for  some  time  in  the  Phillips  Academy 
— a  noted  educational  institution  in  his  native 
village — he,  at  the  age  of  about  nineteen,  went 
abroad  for  the  sake  of  study  and  travel,  and 
passed  four  years  at  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
These  student  years  were  devoted  especially  to 
literary  and  historical  research,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy.  With  the  literatures  of  these  countries, 
as  also  with  that  of  England,  lie  was  fully  con¬ 
versant.  But  while  literature  was  for  him  an 
object  of  close  and  systematic  study,  fine  art 
occupied  his  leisure  moments,  and  lie  culti¬ 
vated  it  with  distinguished  success.  In  partic¬ 
ular  he  was  a  connoisseur  of  painting,  and  at 
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the  time  of  his  death  had  accumulated  a  rich 
collection  of  masterpieces  of  art.  During  the 
vacations  of  the  university,  and  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  studies,  Mr.  Appleton  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  studying  the  people  and 
the  treasures  of  art  and  literature.  Having 
returned  home,  he  embarked  in  business,  that 
of  a  publisher,  on  his  own  account,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  1847  he  married  Miss  Caroline 
Archer  Osgood,  who  survives  him.  Later,  he 
joined  his  three  brothers,  John  and  William, 
iiis  seniors,  and  Sidney,  his  junior,  in  conducts 
ing  the  establishment  founded  in  New  York 
by  their  father,  Daniel  Appleton,  who  died 
in  1849.  Here  his  eminent  attainments  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  connoisseur  of  art  found 
abundant  opportunity  for  their  display.  His 
counsel  as  a  literary  critic  was  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  firm.  He  rapidly  developed  the 
business  of  the  house  in  various  directions, 
especially  in  the  publications  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  study  of  languages,  and  to  familiarize 
the  American  public  with  the  classics  of  the 
various  European  literatures,  both  in  transla¬ 
tions  and  in  their  original  forms.  Intimate 
relations  were  also  established  with  the  Span¬ 
ish- American  states,  and  large  editions  of  Span¬ 
ish  works  were  published  by  the  Appletons. 
To  Mr.  George  Appleton  is  in  great  measure 
due  the  origination  and  successful  completion  of 
the  work  entitled  “Picturesque  America,”  the 
noblest  illustrated  work  published  in  America. 
He  also  steadily  encouraged  that  other  great 
enterprise  of  the  house,  the  “  American  Cyclo¬ 
paedia.”  When  attacked  by  his  last  illness, 
Mr.  Appleton  was  about  to  go  abroad  for  an 
extended  tour  of  travel.  His  unremitted  at¬ 
tention  for  years  to  his  pursuits  made  an  in¬ 
termission  necessary  for  him.  But  disease 
intervened,  and  he  died  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  Five  children  survive  him,  all 
grown  up,  viz.,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (RefGblioa  Ar¬ 
gentina),  an  independent  state  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  lying  between  latitudes  20°  and  41°  south, 
and  longitudes  53°  and  70°  17'  west.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  Bolivia ;  east  by  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic ;  south  by 
Patagonia ;  and  west  by  Bolivia  and  Chili. 
The  population  was  returned  at  1,768,681  in 
the  census  of  1869,  but  in  1876  it  was  estimated 
at  2,400,000,  exclusive  of  93,291  Indians  in  the 
Territory  of  Gran  Chaco,  the  Pampas,  and 
Patagonia.  The  population  of  the  capital, 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  estimated  at  230,000. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Dr.  Don 
Nicolas  Avellaneda,  who  succeeded  Seftor  Sar- 
miento,  October  12, 1874;  and  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  is  Dr.  Don  Mariano  Acosta.  The  Cabinet 
is  composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Inte¬ 
rior,  Dr.  Laspiur;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Montes 
de  Oca;  Finance,  Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza; 
Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Lastra ;  War  and  Marine,  General 
Roca.  The  Argentine  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  United  States  is  Sr.  Don  Manuel 
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R.  Garcia,  and  the  Secretary  of  Legation  (who 
is  also  Charge  d’ Affaires  during  the  absence  of 
the  Minister),  Sr.  CarriA  The  Argentine  Con¬ 
sul-General  at  New  York  is  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Davison.  The  Governors  of  the  several  Prov¬ 
inces,  etc.,  are: 

Buenos  Ayres . Dr.  C.  Tejedor  (May,  1S78). 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  .J.  Alcorta. 

Minister  of  Finance . K.  L.  Barbin. 

Catamarca . M.  Molina. 

Cordoba . Dr.  A.  del  Viso. 

Corrientes . 

Entre-Rios . Dr.  R.  Febre. 

Jujuy . M.  Torino. 

La  Rioja . V.  A.  Almonacid. 

Mendoza . J.  Villanueva. 

Salta . J.  SolA 

San  Juan . R.  Doncel. 

San  Luis . T.  Mendoza. 

Santa  Fe . 8.  delriondo. 

Santiago . B.  Olachea. 

Tucuman . F.  Helguera." 

Gran  Chaco  Territory . Lieut.-Col.  P.  Gomez. 

The  provincial  Governors  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  their  period  of  office  is  three  years. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  republic  may  be  had  from 
the  following  message  delivered  by  President 
Avellaneda,  on  opening  Congress,  May  6, 1877 : 

Messes.  Senatoes  and  Deputies  : 

1  salute  you  on  this  auspicious  day  and  assure  you 
that  every  year  our  constitutional  principles  are  pro¬ 
gressively  striking  their  roots  deeper  and  deeper. 
Your  presence  was  much  needed,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
tense  activity  of  political  life.  The  forum  is  full. 
Rival  parties  and  opinions  seek  in  this  arena  to  ven¬ 
tilate  their  views,  for  it  is  from  opposing  points  of 
discussion  that  the  country  becomes  enlightened. 
Let  me  sketch  for  you  the  condition  of  affairs. 

Many  European  and  American  statesmen  were 
so  impressed  with  the  conciliation  policy  at  Buenos 
Ayres  that  they  asked  themselves  if  such  were  not 
preferable  to  the  system  of  repression  used  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  perpetuates  violent  rancor.  The  exam¬ 
ple  we  have  given  does  honor  to  the  human  race. 
At  present  some  may  begin  to  doubt  about  the  con¬ 
ciliation  policy,  but  I  tell  you  my  programme  is  un¬ 
altered.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  my  office  to 
appoint  ministers  according  to  my  own  good  will, 
and  this  is  essential  to  enable  me  to  govern  with 
firmness.  As  a  proof  of  conciliation  I  may  remind 
you  that  3,000,000  Argentines  joyfully  celebrated 
General  San  Martin’s  centenary. 

Two  or  three  provinces  are  in  a  disturbed  state. 
Governor  Iriondo  has  put  down  a  revolution  in  Santa 
Fe,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  now  try  con¬ 
ciliation.  The  state  of  Corrientes  is  more  critical. 
Minister  Plaza  was  sent,  not  simply  to  support  Gov¬ 
ernor  Derqui,  but  to  study  the  order  of  things.  The 
victorious  rebels  laid  down  their  arms  and  submit¬ 
ted.  It  is  now  best  to  order  new  elections  in  Corri¬ 
entes. 

The  accounts  of  1877  show  as  follows: 


Appropriations  votod . $27,967,736 

Aetna!  expenditures .  19,924,960 

Revenue . 14,824,086 

Deficit . 5,100,874 


Thus  we  spent  eight  millions  less  than  Congress 
authorized,  and,  although  the  revenue  did  not  come 
up  to  our  expectations,  still  the  economy  of  our  Fi¬ 
nance  Department  saved  the  situation.  The  expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  last  six  years  were  :  1872,  $26,462,785  ; 
1873,  $31,025,070;  1874,  $29,784,196  ;  1875,  $28,567,- 
861;  1876,  $22,153,048;  1877,  $19,924,960.  In  last 
year’s  revenue  we  find  :  import  duties,  $10,843,360 ; 
export  duties,  $2,324,491.  The  returns  of  our  im-r- 
port  and  export  trade  show :  ■ 
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Imports.  Exports. 


1876  . . . $34,910,290  $46,535,705 

1877  .  39,309,141  43,893,609 


This  apparent  decline  of  7  per  cent,  in  our  exports 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  reduced  valuation  on  wool,  hides, 
etc.,  as  we  find  the  quantities  exported  iu  1877  ex¬ 
ceed  those  for  the  previous  year ;  hut  the  valuation 
was  reduced  15  per  cent.  Meantime  it  is  desirable 
to  invent  new  sources  of  revenue,  since  customs  du¬ 
ties  are  too  liable  to  fluctuation.  We  must  imitate 
the  United  States  in  this  regard. 

The  money  for  the  coming  coupons  is  already  in 
London.  We  have  been  no  less  punctual  in  paying 
the  home  debt,  and  in  a  few  days  we  will  pay  to  the 
Provincial  Bank  the  quarter’s  installment  due  last 
February  on  account  of  loan  of  September,  1876. 
Our  stocks  have  risen  in  London,  but  some  of  the 
English  papers  continue  to  question  our  solvency, 
although  we  honorably  pay  our  way.  As  we  have 
safely  gone  over  the  crisis,  there  is  no  reason  now  to 
propose  any  alteration  of  the  terms  with  bondhold¬ 
ers.  English  capital  will  steadily  flow  into  this 
country,  because  Englishmen  know  that  by  spend¬ 
ing  millions  in  America,  India,  and  Australia  to 
grow  cotton,  sugar,  and  wool,  they  have  enriched 
England  more  than  if  they  had  kept  the  money  in 
London.  During  the  last  three  trying  years  we 
have  notably  reduced  our  national  debt,  which  is 
now  as  follows : 

London  loans .  $38,000,000 

Home  debt .  21,279,549 

Floating  debt .  1,998,253 

Total .  $61,277,802* 

Equal  to  about  £12,000,000  sterling,  including  £1,- 
190,400  not  emitted  (of  the  Varela  loan)  but  re¬ 
served  to  make  a  port  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  number  of  immigrants  last  year  was  29,000, 
being  nearly  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  and  more 
thau  the  aggregate  of  arrivals  from  Europe  in  all  the 
■other  countries  of  South  America.  The  colonization 
.-and  homestead  law  of  1876  is  caryied  out  in  the  most 
generous  manner,  and  we  can  boast  of  the  following 
■colonies  established  since  the  passing  of  said  law : 
Libertad  (Entre-Bios),  672  inhabitants ;  Gen.  Al- 
vear  (Entre-Rios),  850 ;  Reconquista  (Chaco),  1,200 ; 
Resistencia  (Chaco),  500  ;  Iriondo  (Chaco),  214;  San 
■  Javier  (Chaco),  169  ;  Olabarria  (Buenos  Ayres),  305 ; 
Caroya  (Cordoba),  615 ;  Santa  Cruz  (Patagonia),  47. 
Moreover,  the  Welsh  colony  of  Clrubut  has  doubled. 
Thanks  to  Seflor  Carlos  Calvo’s  efforts  in  Europe,  the 
steamships  allow  us  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  for 
immigrants’  passages.  It  is  necessary  to  be  more 
liberal  in  providing  funds  for  new  colonies,  as  Mr. 
Dillon’s  task  is  to  imitate  the  homestead  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  prevent  the  working  classes  from 
crowding  into  towns. 

The  republic  joined  the  Berne  postal  league  on 
April  1st.  The  Argentine  postage  stamp  will  now 
b°  known  and  respected  from  Japan  to  Greenland, 
and  thence  to  India  and  Polynesia.  The  post-of¬ 
fice  returns  for  the  years  1873  and  1877  were  ns  fol¬ 
lows  :  Receipts— 1873,  $158,906 ;  1877,  $273,801.  The 
latter  figures  show  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.  Ex¬ 
penditures— 1873,  $436,715 ;  1877,  $328,804,  showing 
a  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  The  telegraph  returns  for 
the  same  years  were  :  Receipts — 1873,155,273;  1877, 
$79,812.  Expenditures— 1873,  $171,172;  1877,  $171,- 
172.  Repairs  become  costly  after  five  years’  service. 
In  spite  of  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer,  we  have 
built  a  new  post-office,  the  handsomest  of  our  public 
buildings,  and  extended  our  telegraph  lines  to  the 
frontier  towns  of  Bolivia.  The  number  of  miles  of 
new  telegraph  was  380. 

The  estimates  in  the  department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  have  been  reduced  by  one  half.  The  colleges 


*  For  detailed  statements  of  the  national  debt,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  volumes  of  the  “  Annual  Cyclopaedia”  for 
1874  and  1875. 


and  schools  are  all  in  good  working  order,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  has  increased.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  resume  the  official  inspection  of  schools  all 
over  the  country,  and  foster  a  spirit  of  learning  in 
each  locality.  The  Minister’s  report  shows  that 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars ; 
there  are  at  present  6,900  students  enrolled  in  the 
national  colleges  and  schools.*  The  Observatory  at 
Cordoba  has  now  in  print  the  “  Urauometria  Argen¬ 
tina,”  which  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  valuable 
scientific  work  of  its  kind  ever  published.  The 
Meteorological  Department  has  published  its  first 
volume,  a  work  also  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  Director 
of  the  Observatory,  and  which  is  of  vast  scientific 
importance,  as  it  proves,  what  has  long  been  sus¬ 
pected,  the  relation  between  changes  of  temperature 
and  those  in  the  spots  on  the  sun’s  disk.  Dr.  Bur- 
meister’s  great  work  on  the  physical  geography  of 
the  republic  is  also  progressing. 

In  May,  1877,  the  new  frontier  line  was  defended 
by  a  ditch  20  leagues  long,  and  several  forts.  The 
ditch  is  now  80  leagues  long,  and  there  are  423  kilo¬ 
metres  of  telegraph,  uniting  Paun  and  Trenquelan- 
quen.  Along  the  new  line  have  been  built  150 
brick  houses,  200  ranchos,  two  hospitals,  and  seven 
schools,  attended  by  200  children  ;  400,000  trees  have 
been  planted  along  the  line  ;  1,600  national  guards 
have  been  released  from  service,  and  there  are  now 
only  200  national  guards  on  the  frontier,  who  will 
also  be  sent  home  immediately. 

Recent  expeditions  against  the  Indians  have  been  . 
successful,  the  savages  surrendering,  since  they  can 
no  longer  make  raids  as  before. 

Messrs.  Senators  and  Deputies,  there  is  a  vacant 
seat  here  to-day.  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  of¬ 
ficially  the  death  of  Dr.  Adolfo  Alsina,  the  late  Min¬ 
ister  of  War.  He  died  in  harness,  and  on  his  death¬ 
bed  drew  the  plan  for  Colonel  Levalle’s  victorious 
expedition.  The  Argentine  people  and  Govern¬ 
ment  have  paid  well-deserved  honors  to  his  memory. 
The  present  Minister  of  War  will  continue  the  work 
of  his  predecessor.  Fresh  efforts  are  necessary.  We 
can  not  reduce  the  army  till  we  push  on  to  a  frontier 
that  can  be  defended  by  3,000  men. 

An  act  was  passed  last  year  for  a  station  at  Cor¬ 
doba,  to  join  the  Central  and  Tucuman  Railways, 
and  the  work  is  in  progress.  The  Primer  Entre- 
Riano  line  is  now  Government  property,  and  although 
it  is  short  itwill  do  good  service.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  item,  however,  is  the  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Transandine  Railway.  The  works  will 
begin  in  1879,  and  be  finished  in  five  years. 

The  republic  will  be  represented  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
hibition  quite  as  well  as  it  was  at  Philadelphia,  yet 
we  have  not  exceeded  the  small  sum  voted  for  the 
purpose. 

The  National  Bank  has  been  reorganized.  I  must 
repeat  what  I  said  last  year  of  the  necessity  for  a 
uniform  currency  throughout  the  country.  Mints 
would  cost  too  much  to  establish  here,  but  we  can 
get  money  coined  for  us  abroad.  It  is  impossible  to 
cany  on  business  with  such  a  fluctuating  coin  as  the 
Bolivian  ;  and  Bolivian  notes  must  he  got  rid  of  for 
ever. 

Our  relations  with  all  countries  are  friendly.  You 
will  hear  with  pleasure  that  protocols  of  a  treaty  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  long  and  vexed  questions  with 
Chili  have  been  signed  and  approved  by  both  Gov¬ 
ernments  ;  they  will  be  laid  before  you  at  once.  The 
questions  at  issue  will  be  left  to  arbitration.  If  the 
Congresses  of  both  countries  approve  the  treaty,  my 
promise  on  assuming  office  will  he  fulfilled.  Drs. 
Tejedor  and  Elizalde  merit  public  gratitude  for  their 
parts  in  this  negotiation. 

We  have  concluded  an  extradition  treaty  with 
Uruguay,  and  a  protocol  about  river  navigation. 
Ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Paraguay  have  been 
exchanged,  and  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  France 


*  See  “Annual  Cyclopaedia ”  for  1877,  p.  33. 
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has  been  arranged.  Our  limits  question  with  Para¬ 
guay  is  being  arbitrated  on  at  Washington.  His 
Holiness  Pius  IX.  is  dead.  During  a  troubled 
reign  he  never  lost  his  saintly  character  or  the  re¬ 
spect  of  mankind.  The  Argentine  Government  and 
the  Church  are  now  in  relation  with  his  successor, 
Leo  XIII. 

Messrs.  Senators  and  Deputies,  I  am  about  to  con¬ 
clude.  The  conciliation  of  parties,  the  centenary 
of  San  Martin,  the  treaty  with  Chili,  the  entrance  of 
the  republic  into  the  Berne  leaguej  the  frontiers,  and 
a  reduction  in  the  national  expenditure  are  the  chief 
points  in  this  message.  But  I  must  likewise  note 
the  revival  of  business,  and  the  increase  of  revenue 
and  immigration ;  yet  these  will  prove  illusory 
unless  public  opinion  uproot  abuses,  promote  useful 
reforms,  and,  within  legal  limits,  show  Governments 
the  path  they  must  take. 

I  shall  act  impartially,  without  fear  or  favor,  in  any 
party  conflicts  that  may  arise.  It.  is  my  duty  to  do 
so.  I  implore  the  help  of  Providence  for  your  de¬ 
liberations,  and  declare  the  session  opened. 

N.  AVELLANEDA. 

The  following  table  presents  the  estimated 
expenditure  and  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
1878-79  : 


Estimated  Expenditure  : 

Ministry  of  the  Interior .  $1,939,427 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs .  105,430 

Ministry  of  Finance .  914,707 

Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  1,150,428 

Ministry  of  War  and  Marine .  5,103,629 

Interest  on  debt .  7,979,613 


Total . $17,193,284 

The  revenue  is  estimated  at .  16,870,000 


Deficit 


$323,284 


The  national  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  eight  years  1872-79  were  as  follows: 


YEARS. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1872 . 

$18,172,379 

20,160,330 

16,526,8S7 

17,206,747 

13,5S3,633 

14,S24,097 

16,000,000 

16,870,000 

$26,462,785 
81,025,070 
29,784,196 
28,567,861 
22,153,048 
19,924,960 
17,068,000* 
17,193,284  * 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1S75 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . . . 

The  public  debt  is  set  down,  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message,  at  $61,277,802,  from  which 
may  be  deducted  the  amortization  fund, 
amounting  to  $3,333,303  in  December,  1877. 

In  view  of  a  possible  conflict  between  Chili 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  it  may  be  not  un¬ 
interesting  to  exhibit  their  relative  financial 
positions  in  1877  :  » 


BRANCHES. 

Argentine. 

Chilian- 

$14,824,086 

19,924,960 

5,100,874 

39,309,141 

43,393,609 

61.277,802 

2,400.000 

$13,688,852 

20,461,984 

6.773,132 

29,279,113 

29,715,372 

61,741,469 

2,039,767 

Expenditure . 

Deficit . 

Exports . 

National  debt . 

Population . 

The  trade  returns  f  and  the  duties  collected 
on  imports  in  1875,  1876,  and  1877,  were  as 
follows : 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Duties. 

1875 . 

$55,765,627 

84,910,290 

89,309,141 

$50,331,400 

46,535,705 

43,393,609 

$12,893,533 

9, 577,72s 
10,843,860 

1876 . 

1877 . 

$129,985,058 

$140,260,714 

$33,314,621 

This  shows  in  three  years  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  country  of  $10,275,656. 

There  has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
improvement  in  the  balance  of  trade  ever  since 
1870. 

The  exports  in  1877  consisted  principally  of 
wool,  tallow,  hides,  etc.,  in  quantity  and  value 
as  follows : 


PRODUCTS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool,  bales . ? . 

214,083,018 
27,431 
2,256,739 
.  88.718 
27,849 
278,990 

$18,103,723 

4,034,404 

6,989,689 

2,711,655 

3,933,625 

8,885,886 

8,734,627 

Tallow,  tons . 

Ox-hides  . 

Beef,  tons . 

Sheepskins . 

Live  cattle . 

Sundries . 

Total . 

$43,393,609 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  twenty-one  years  1857-77 : 


1S57. 

1858. 

1S59. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 
1665. 
1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 
1873 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 


YEARS. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


$1,313,807 

904,594 

1,438,235 

999,708 

1,166,625 

1,084,858 

1,404,852 

1,072,031 

1,798,619 

1.801,498 

2.599.514 
2.819.116 

2.507.514 
2,479,437 
1.373,219 
1,459.664 
8,284,992 
2,633,963 
1,489,618 
1,585,052 
1,129,168 


$2,783,473 
2,725,218 
4,070.033 
4,020,848 
8.200, S36 
1,973,852 
4,501,822 
6,971,227 
8,586,166 
6,S32,266 
6,842,811 
4,807,674 
5,162,966 

6.414.669 
7,040,575 
9,169,982 
7,587,843 

4.537.670 
6,834,709 
3,602,736 
8,449,559 


Totals . 

Average  per  annum 


$36,246,0S4 

1,726,004 


$103,118,135 

4,900,887 


Totals. 


$4,098,280 

3,629,812 

5,508,268 

5,020,656 

4,367,461 

3.058,710 

5,906,674 

7,043,258 

5,384,785 

8,633,764 

8,442,325 

7,626,990 

7,670,480 

8,894,106 

8,413,794 

10,629,646 

10,822,835 

7,171,633 

7,274,327 

5,187,788 

4,578,727 


$139,864,219 

6,636,377 


American  manufacturers  have  lately  showq 
a  great  desire  to  extend  their  trade  in  South 
America.  An  Argentine  journal  states  that 
an  American  agent  who  visited  Buenos  Ayres 
as  the  representative  of  a  number  of  manu¬ 
facturing  firms  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  American  cities,  has  returned  to 
the  United  States  well  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  canvass.  “  He  has  been  literally 
overwhelmed  with  orders,  and  looks  forward 
with  confidence  to  permanent  and  profitable 
trading  relations  with  the  River  Plate.” 

The  subjoined  report  of  the  cost  and  profits 
of  the  Argentine  railways  for  the  year  1877  is 
from  official  sources : 


*  Estimated. 

t  For  important  remarks  on  the  true  sources  and  destina¬ 


tion  of  merchandise  shipped  from  and  to  the  Argentine  Be- 
public,  see  “  Annual  Cyclopaedia  ”  for  1877,  p.  38. 
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LINES. 

Capital. 

Profits. 

Per  cent. 

Great  Southern . 

£2,250,000 

£120,250 

51 

Northern . 

1,200,000 

108,000 

9 

W  estern . 

300,000 

10.400 

Campafla . 

817,000 

4,900 

i 

Ensenada . 

700,000 

8,000 

Here  follow  the  salient  clauses  of  a  con¬ 
tract  with  Messrs.  John  and  Matthew  Clark 
for  the  construction  of  the  Transandine  Rail¬ 
way: 

1.  A  line  of  railway  from  Mercedes  (Rio 
Quinto),  the  present  western  terminus  of  the 
Argentine  Railway  system,  to  Mendoza,  200 
miles,  for  which  the  Argentine  Government 
gives  a  7  per  cent,  guarantee,  at  the  rate  of 
£6,300  per  mile ;  say  £1,260,000. 

2.  A  line  over  the  Andes,  152  miles,  in 
which  the  guarantee  is  shared  between  the 
two  Governments  in  this  ratio : 


DIVISIONS. 

Miles. 

Estimated 

cost. 

Chilian  side . 

40 

£750,000 

112 

1,060,000 

Total . . . . . . 

152 

£1,810,000 

Thus  the  total  cost  of  connecting  the  pres¬ 
ent  railway  system  with  that  of  the  Pacific 
seaboard  will  be  about  £3,000,000.  The  sec¬ 
tion  from  Mercedes  to  Mendoza  passes  over 
level  pampas.  That  of  the  Andes  is  described 
as  follows : 

1.  The  steepest  incline  on  the  Argentine 
side  is  1  in  40  (say  2^  per  cent.)  for  a  stretch 
of  six  miles. 

2.  The  steepest  incline  on  the  Chilian  side  is 
1  in  25  (say  4  per  cent.)  for  a  stretch  of  seven 
miles. 

3.  The  tunnel  at  the  summit  will  he  3J 
miles  long. 

This  railway  will  open  for  settlement  the 
vast  extent  of  cultivable  lands  of  the  provinces 
of  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  San  Luis,  with  a 
present  population  of  175,000,  and  insure  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  those 
provinces.  When  it  is  completed,  travelers 
from  Chili  can  obtain  passage  to  Europe  and 
hack  for  less  than  is  now  paid  for  a  single  fare 
from  Valparaiso  to  England  (£45),  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  economy  of  time. 

An  Argentine  engineer,  Sefior  Huergo,  had 
revived  the  project  of  a  port  for  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  at  the  Boca,  and  such  progress 
had  been  achieved  in  the  work  that  early  in 
July  two  sea-going  vessels,  drawing  each  more 
than  twelve  feet,  entered  the  new  port  at  low 
water.  Senor  Huergo  asserts  that  with  £200,- 
000  a  port  can  be  provided  for  Buenos  Ayres 
to  rival  that  of  the  Clyde.  His  plans  and  es¬ 
timates  had  been  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  an  adequate  appropriation  would 
probably  be  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  that  much-needed  improvement. 

In  view  of  increasing  European  immigration, 
and  to  insure  greater  security  to  colonists 


against  the  incursions  of  the  hostile  Indians, 
the  law  of  1867,  establishing  the  Indian  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  enforcement  of 
which  had  been  hindered  by  the  Paraguayan 
war,  was  revived  on  the  recommendation  of 
General  Roca,  the  Minister  of  War.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  military  operations  were  successful, 
and  the  savage  Indians  driven  from  the  terri¬ 
tory  chosen  for  settlement,  though  the  uncalled- 
for  violence  exhibited  by  the  national  troops 
on  the  occasion  was  such  as  to  merit  sharp  cen¬ 
sure  on  the  part  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  press. 

The  provincial  Legislature  of  Buenos  Ayres 
had  granted  to  Colonel  Plaza  Montero  1,200 
square  miles  of  public  lands  on  the  Rio  Negro 
frontier,  whereon  to  establish  an  extensive 
model  farm  for  the  raising  of  horses  for  ex¬ 
portation  to  Europe.  A  colony  is  also  to  be 
established  in  the  Territory,  the  four  sides  of 
which  are  to  he  apportioned  off  in  free  farm 
lots  to  colonists.  President  Avellaneda  sent 
the  following  message  on  the  subject  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  August  14,  1878,  and'  the  Minister  of 
Finance  has  since  called  for  an  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  to  carry  the  law  of  1867  into 
effect,  and  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  new 
frontier : 

The  Executive  considers  the  time  has  arrived  to 
carry  out  the  law  of  August,  1867,  for  making  the 
Rio  Negro  our  southern  Indian  frontier.  The  old 
system  of  scattered  outposts  and  forts  in  the  Pam¬ 
pas,  protected  by  ditches,  is  found  insufficient  to 
keep  back  the  Indians.  We  must  now  make  our 
basis  upon  the  deep  and  navigable  Eio  Negro,  from 
the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Had  we  spent 
half  as  much  on  such  a  basis  as  we  have  done  on 
scattered  inland  frontiers,  the  result  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent. 

In  the  last  century,  when  Father  Faulkner’s  book 
on  the  unprotected  state  of  this  country  startled  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  sent  Biedma 
and  Villarino  to  explore  the  Bio  Negro  and  the  coast 
of  Patagonia.  Accordingly,  ir.  March,  1774,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Loreto  proposed  to  establish  the  frontier  on 
the  Bio  Negro.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  F.  Azara 
in  1796,  and  at  various  times  revived  and  forgotten, 
until  finally  adopted  by  Congress  in  1867,  but  again 
postponed  on  account  of  the  Paraguayan  war.  A 
glance  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  map  of  the  re¬ 
public  shows  that  the  Bio  Negro  is  the  natural  south¬ 
ern  boundaty  of  the  settled  part  of  our  territory,  al¬ 
though  our  jurisdiction  extends  to  Cape  Horn. 

At  present  our  Indian  frontier  extends  469  leagues, 
or  1,650  miles,  in  length  : 

Leagues. 


Patagones  to  Fort  San  Martin .  309 

B*enos  Ayres  and  Cdrdoba .  ICO 


Total. , 


469 


From  San  Martin  is  the  eastern  point  of  the  Men¬ 
doza  frontier.  The  two  lines  above  mentioned  are 
garrisoned  by  6,616  men,  with  70  commanders  and 
372  subaltern  officers.  The  annual  support  of  this 
force  costs  $2,361,199,  exclusive  of  extras  for  ditches, 
torts,  or  earthworks.  But  as  these  men  are  only  four 
to  a  mile,  we  might  double  the  number  and  still  be 
unable  to  prevent  Indian  forays.  Meantime,  if  we 
adopt  the  Eio  Negro,  we  cap  defend  it  with  1,500  or 
at  most  2,000  men,  by  forming  four  sections  or  head 
centers,  viz.  :  1  From  Patagories  to  Choelechoel ; 
2.  From  Choelechoel  to  Chichinal ;  3.  From  Chiehinai 
to  Lim ay  Neuquen  confluence  ;  4.  From  Limav  Neu- 
quen  to  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  desert  lying  between 
the  Bio  Negro  and  the  Colorado,  as  well  as  the  deep 
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stream  of  the  Negro,  will  form  a  double  barrier 
against  the  Indians  of  Patagonia.  On  the  first  sec¬ 
tion, _  Patagones  to  Choelechoel,  no  troops  will  be 
required,  as  the  Indians  are  tame  and  friendly  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Negro  hereabouts,  say  a 
stretch  of  40  leagues,  leaving  a  distance  of  only  VO 
leagues  to  be  garrisoned,  from  Choelechoel  to  the 
Andes.  Colonel  Guerrico’s  surveys  (1872)  show  that 
the  Negro  has  a  depth  of  from  16  to  32  feet  all  the 
way  between  Choelechoel  and  the  meeting  of  the 
waters  at  Limay  Neuquen ;  in  fact,  that  the  Rio  Ne¬ 
gro  is  navigable  from  Patagones  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  at  Lake  Nahuel  Iluapi,  for  vessels  of  10  feet 
in  dry  seasons,  and  of  15  feet  draught  in  wet  seasons. 
Supposing,  therefore,  a  force  of  2,000  men  for  this 
new  frontier  line,  the  cost  would  be  barely  one  third 
of  what  our  present  frontier  costs  : 


Present  cost .  $2,861,199  per  annum. 

Rio  Negro .  692,394  “ 

Saving . $1,668,805  “ 


Not  only  shall  we  save  over  $1,500,000  yearly,  but 
we  shall  also  by  this  measure  annex  15,000  square 
leagues,  say  150,000  square  miles,  of  valuable  terri¬ 
tory.  Moreover,  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Negro 
will  enable  us  to  establish  agricultural  and  industrial 
colonies  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Limay  Neuquen,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  rich  deposits  of  copper  and  coal.  The 
present  Indian  population  is  about  20,000  souls,  of 
the  Araucanian  tribe,  who  are  semi-civilized  and  will 
soon  fall  into  the  habits  of  our  gauchos ;  they  can 
muster  at  present  about  2,000  lances,  and  live  by 
plunder.  As  for  the  Ranqueles,  they  are  barely  able 
to  count  600  fighting  men,  so  many  of  their  people 
having  accepted  land  grants  and  settled  down  peace¬ 
ably  on  the  frontiers  of  Cordoba  and  San  Luis.  Gen¬ 
eral  Roca  has  ridden  over  most  of  the  country,  and 
found  everywhere  fine  pasturages  and  plenty  of  good 
water.  Cacique  Namuncura  has  now  only  100  war¬ 
riors  left,  at  Marco  Grande.  Pinzen,  the  lion  of  the 
Pampas,  has  about  the  same  number  at  Malalico,  10 
leagues  outside  of  Colonel  Alsina’s  frontier.  All 
these  can  make  little  opposition  to  our  occupation  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  the  richness  of  which  country  was 
described  in  England  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Faulkner 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Those  Indians  who 
will  not  accept  land  grants  must  be  driven  over  the 
Rio  Negro  to  Patagonia.  Those  who  submit  will  re¬ 
ceive  kind  treatment  and  protection. 

AVELLANEDA. 

Gen.  ROCA. 

PROJECT  OF  LAW. 

Art.  1.  The  Rio  Negro  is  to  be  made  the  southern 
frontier. 

Art.  2.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  spend 
$1,500,000  for  this  end. 

Art.  3.  The  lands  acquired  shall  be  duly  measured 
out. 

Art.  4.  These  reservations  are  set  apart  for  In¬ 
dians  : 

50  square  leagues  outside  Alsina’s  frontier  at  Gua- 
nimi. 

50  square  leagues  on  the  south  bank  of  Rio  Quinto. 

30  square  leagues  between  Rio  Grande  and  Neu¬ 
quen.  JULIO  ROCA. 

President  Avellaneda  has  also  issued  a  mes¬ 
sage  with  reference  to  a  new  census  of  the 
republic — the  cost  not  to  exceed  $200,000 — 
to  be  perfected  and  published  within  three 
years.  The  Constitution  will  be  reformed  be¬ 
fore  1884,  and  the  present  number  of  Deputies 
to  the  National  Congress  reduced.  This  last 
measure  is  dictated  by  motives  of  economy,  as 
Argentine  representatives  are  paid  out  of  the 
national  Treasury. 


The  republic  has  not  been  entirely  free  from 
disturbances  in  its  distant  provinces.  On  the 
14th  of  April  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Santa  F6,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that 
name.  The  barracks  were  attacked  by  the  in¬ 
surgents  armed  with  revolvers  and  poniards, 
but  they  were  easily  repulsed  by  the  national 
troops,  who  have  been  lately  provided  with 
Remington  rifles,  which  gives  them  such  supe¬ 
riority  over  revolutionists  that  hereafter  peace 
will  be  more  easily  maintained  in  the  provinces. 
Other  insurrections  in  the  provinces  of  Salta 
and  Corrientes  were  also  put  down  without 
much  loss  of  life  or  property. 


GAUCHOS. 


The  Argentine  Commissioner-General  in  Eu¬ 
rope  reports  that  emigration  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  approximating  that  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  preceding  the  financial  crisis 
from  which  the  country  is  now  recovering,  and 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  reduction 
of  40  per  cent,  from  the  ordinary  fare,  and  a 
saving  of  six  months’  interest  on  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at 
Buenos  Ayres  to  the  steamship  companies. 
Near  Oblaria  170  square  miles  of  good  agri¬ 
cultural  land  have  been  set  apart  for  Mennonite 
colonies ;  and  the  current  of  immigration  is 
diffused  through  the  various  provinces,  with 
due  regard  to  the  extension  of  railways  and 
internal  navigation.  The  agricultural  districts 
have  enjoyed  a  season  of  unexampled  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  policy  of  retrenchment  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  De  la 
Plaza,  has  imparted  more  confidence  to  foreign 
bondholders  and  to  financial  and  commercial 
circles  in  the  republic. 

Mr.  Yaillant,  in  statistics  compiled  for  the 
Paris  Exposition,  gives  the  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep  in  several  countries,  and  shows  that, 
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compared  with  population,  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  possesses  the  largest  number : 


COUNTRIES. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

89,678,248 

194,026,236 

26,923,400 

5,759,672 

33,988,200 

58,052,180 

2,624,290 

3,155,509 

6,092,488 

12,189,511 

13,493,099 

57,546,413 

Wine,  sugar,  aguardiente,  and  flour,  hitherto 
imported,  are  produced  in  yearly  increasing 
quantities,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
they  will  soon  become  articles  of  export.  The 
wheat  crop  of  the  current  year  is  the  largest 
ever  harvested,  and  in  excess  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country. 

The  Government  have  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Immigrants,  on  arrival,  arc  landed  at  the  expense 
of  Government,  and  boarded  and  lodged  free  for 
five  days,  assisted  to  pass  the  custom-house,  afford¬ 
ed  every  information  to  enable  them  to  find  employ¬ 
ment,  and  finally  sent  free  to  wherever  they  elect  to 
settle.  All  this  is  done  by  national  Government 
employees,  who  speak  all  languages,  the  immigrant 
being  free  to  take  or  reject  any  advice  given  to  him  ; 
so  that  all  intending  immigrants  can  come  to  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  with  perfect  confidence,  although 
they  may  have  no  relatives  here,  as  they  will  meet 
in  all  quarters  of  the  republic  public  employees 
specially  bound  to  watch  over  them  till  they  learn 
the  customs  of  the  country. 

The  wages  during  the  harvest,  which  lasts  four 
months,  are  from  30  to  45  hard  dollars  (£6  to  £8) 
per  month,  with  board  and  lodging  (the  hard  dollar 
is  worth  five  francs  in  French  money). 

The  best  time  for  farmers,  agricultural  laborers, 
indeed,  for  all  immigrants,  to  arrive  here,  is  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  January.  Farmers  with  a  capital  of  from 
£80  to  £120  may  come  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

No  country  in  the  world  offers  greater  advantages 
to  the  farmer  and  stock-breeder.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  healthy ;  land  is  cheap  and  fertile, 
and  can  be  worked  all  the  year  round,  as  snow  is 
unknown.  There  are  immense  tracts  of  pasture 
land,  and  boundless  forests ;  every  kind  of  stock 
can  be  bad  at  lower  prices  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try;  there  are  numerous  trunk  railway  lines,  deep 
rivers,  almost  daily  communication  with  Europe,  in¬ 
stitutions  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and 
even  more  liberal  for  foreigners,  who  can  acquire 
land  in  fee  without  sacrificing  their  nationality. 
There' is  no  difficulty  or  delay  in  obtaining  land  at 
2 s.  6 d.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  years  without  inter¬ 
est,  and  each  family  mav  purchase  from  65  to  1,000 
acres.  The  first  hundred  families  in  each  settlement 
will  receive  250  acres  gratis.  Each  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  of  the  republic  has  passed  special  laws 
for  the  donation  or  sale  of  chacra  (small  farm)  lots 
near  the  towns,  which  can  be  purchased  at  equally 
moderate  prices,  and  are  given  gratis  in  some  prov¬ 
inces.  In  the  colonies  (settlements)  already  estab¬ 
lished,  families  of  agricultural  laborers  who  work 
hard  can  easily  obtain  land  and  advances  from  the 
proprietors,  who  have  more  land  than  they  can  cul¬ 
tivate. 

Price  of  Stock. — Horned  cattle  for  breeding,  £1 
10s.  per  liead.  Sheep,  3s.  6 d.  per  head.  Mares,  11s. 
per  head. 

The  long- pending  question  of  boundaries 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili  re¬ 
mains  undecided.  The  Chilian  Congress  re¬ 
fused  to  ratify  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Chilian 


plenipotentiary,  which  provided  for  foreign 
arbitration,  and  apprehensions  were  felt  that, 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  anxiety  of  Argen¬ 
tine  statesmen  to  avoid  a  rupture  of  friendly 
relations,  this  unexpected  action  and  rubse- 
quent  hostile  measures  of  the  Chilian  Govern¬ 
ment  might  culminate  in  a  deplorable  war 
between  the  neighboring  republics.  The  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government  have  entered  an  energetic 
protest  against  the  seizure,  by  a  Chilian  man- 
of-war,  of  the  American  bark  Devonshire,  to 
which  they  had  granted  a  permit  to  load  guano 
at  the  Isla  de  Leona ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  this  act 
of  doubtful  jurisdiction  affecting  the  commerce 
aud  property  of  its  citizens. 

ARKANSAS.  The  Democratic  State  Con¬ 
vention  assembled  at  Little  Rock  on  July  4th, 
to  nominate  candidates  for  State  officers.  The 
Convention  was  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  T.  B.  Hanley  as  chairman.  The  nomina¬ 
tions  were  as  follows :  for  Governor,  William 
R.  Miller ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Jacob  Fro- 
licli ;  for  Auditor,  John  Crawford ;  for  Trea¬ 
surer,  Thomas  J.  Churchill ;  for  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  W.  F.  Henderson ;  for  Land  Commissioner, 
D.  W.  Lever ;  for  Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 
John  R.  Eakin;  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  J.  L.  Denton ;  for  Chancellor, 
D.  W.  Carroll.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted ; 

We,  tbe  Democratic  party  of  Arkansas  in  dele¬ 
gated  .Convention  assembled,  adhering  to  tlie  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tbe  party,  in  loyalty  to  and  love  of  the 
General  Government,  but  equally  devoted  to  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  local  self-government,  do 
make  these  our  declarations  of  party  principles  : 

1.  We  are  in  favor  of  making  United  States  Trea¬ 
sury  notes  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  dues  where  the 
terms  of  the  original  debt  or  contract  are  not  ex¬ 
pressly  to  tbe  contrary,  and  that  they  shall  be  re¬ 
ceivable  for  all  duties  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

2.  That  national-bank  notes  should  be  retired, 
their  further  issue  prohibited,  and  United  States 
Treasury  notes  substituted  therefor. 

3.  The  power  to  issue  paper  money  and  coin  as  a 
legal  tender  is  only  vested  in  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  this  power  should  be  exercised  from  time 
to  time  so  as  to  accommodate  the  necessities  of  trade, 
labor,  and  the  general  wants  of  the  people  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  country. 

4.  We  are  opposed  to  any  plan  of  funding  tbe  debt 
of  the  country  by  which  an  unjust  contraction  of  the 
currency  below  the  necessities  of  the  whole  people 
can  be  established,  and  which  lias  not  for  its  object 
tbe  funding  of  the  debt  at  home. 

5.  We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  tbe  interest- 
bearing  part  of  tbe  public  debt  for  any  purpose. 

6.  We  believe  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  State  is  inviolable,  and  that  United  States 
bonds  should  bear  the  burden  of  government  equally 
with  all  other  property;  and  any  legislation  that 
attempts  the  contrary  is  unjust  and  oppressive. 

V.  We  are  in  favor  of  tbe  remonetization  of  silver 
and  giving  it  the  same  legal-tender  qualities  as  gold, 
and  that  its  coinage  shall'be  free  and  unlimited. 

8.  We  favor  the  equalization  of  the  value  of  tbe 
greenback,  silver,  and  gold  dollar  for  all  purposes, 
so  that  a  national  dollar  shall  be  a  dollar  among  all 
our  people  and  in  every  department  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 

9.  We  demand  tbe  unqualified  and  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  odious  resumption  act. 
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10.  We  demand  by  Congress  such  legislation  as 
shall  prevent  the  interposition  of  the  Federal  courts, 
by  mandamus  or  otherwise,  between  the  courts  of 
the  States  and  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  States. 
Such  interference,  being  hostile  to  the  theory  of  our 
Government,  leads  to  centralization,  and  also  de¬ 
prives  the  State  of  a  free  and  rightful  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty. 

11.  We  favor  money  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  on  full  security,  tor  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

12.  We  favor  an  appropriation  t>y  the  General 
Government  to  aid  in  the  constructions  of  levees 
upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

13.  We  are  opposed  to  any  tariff  except  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  revenue  alone,  believing  that  the  same  tends 
to  build  up  particular  industries  at  the  expense  of  all 
others. 

14.  We  are  opposed  to  any  settlement  of  our  State 
debt  which  would  involve  a  compromise  of  any  por¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  just,  in  order  to  pay  anything 
upon  that  which  is  unjust  or  fraudulent. 

15.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  next  Legislature  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  people  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  for  ever  prohibiting  the  levying  of  any 
tax  or  the  appropriation  of  any  money  to  pay  the 
levee  bonds,  railroad-aid  bonds,  the  unjust  and  ille¬ 
gal  part  of  the  Holford  bonds,  or  any  other  fraudu¬ 
lent  claim  against  the  State. 

16.  We  demand  of  the  Attorney-General  that  he 
investigate  our  State  scrip,  and  ascertain  if  any  of  it 
now  outstanding  has  been  issued  contrary  to  law, 
and,  if  so,  that  he  institute  proceedings  to  have  the 
same  declared  void  by  the  proper  judicial  tribunals 
of  the  country. 

17.  We  are  in  favor  of  such  a  radical  revision  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  as  will  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  enforcement. 

18.  We  demand  such  legislation  as  will  carry  into 
effect  the  spirit,  object,  and  intent  of  section  3,  Article 
XVII.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  in  regard  to 
discrimination  by  railroads  in  the  rates  of  freight 
upon  transportation  of  persons  and  property  within 
the  State. 

19.  We  favor  a  wholesome  system  of  public  schools, 
to  the  end  that  every  facility  may  be  afforded  for 
education  consistent  with  the  ability  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

20.  We  favor  and  invite  immigration  to  our  State 
from  any  and  all  quarters,  provided  that  it  is  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  class.  We  want  capital,  mus¬ 
cle,  and  brain:  capital  to  be  invested  in  our  lands 
and  used  in  the  developing  of  our  mineralresources ; 
muscle  to  fell  our  vast  forests  and  till  our  fertile 
fields  ;  and  brains  to  direct,  energize,  and  utilize  both 
capital  and  labor.  We  further  declare  that  we  know 
no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  and  no  V/est  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  immigration,  provided  it  comes  to  build  up  our 
State  and  advance  its  material  prosperity. 

21.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that 
the  colored  population  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  are 
identified  in  interest  with  the  great  Democratic  party 
of  the  State,  andj  fully  recognizing  the  importance 
of  a  more  harmonious  feeling  between  them,  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  inviting  them — the  colored  people 
of  the  State — to  an  active  cooperation  with  us  in  fur¬ 
thering  our  common  interests. 

We  fully  endorse  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  investigation  of 
the  frauds  by  which  men  not  elected  to  office  were 
instituted  in  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  insist  that  the 
crimes  be  exposed  and  the  criminals  punished,  to 
the  end  that  such  crimes  may  never  be  attempted 
hereafter. 

No  other  party  nominations  were  made.  The 
State  election  is  held  biennially  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  the  Legislature  as¬ 
sembles  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Mon¬ 


day  in  January  following.  The  election  for 
members  of  Congress  in  November  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  four  Democrats.  The  previ¬ 
ous  State  election  resulted  in  the  success  of 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket. 

No  reports  have  been  made  of  the  condition 
of  the  institutions  of  the  State  since  January, 
1877. 

On  July  7th  unimportant  decision  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
on  the  constitutionality  of  three  millions  of 
bonds,  known  as  “Levee  bonds.”  Chief 
Justice  English  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  declaring  the  bonds  unconstitutional 
and  void.  It  seems  that  the  Court  rested 
upon  the  simple  objection  that  the  act  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  issue  of  these  bonds  was  not  en¬ 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  1868,  and 
was  therefore  null  and  void.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1868  provided  that  on  the  final  passage 
of  every  act  a  vote  of  the  members  should  be 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  In  respect  to  this 
act,  the  vote  was  not  so  taken,  and  therefore 
lacked  an  essential  ingredient  required  by  the 
Constitution  as  a  fundamental  condition  to  its 
completion.  It  was  only  in  its  legal  and  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  that  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  these  bonds  was  presented  to  the  Court, 
and  they  decided  it  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  1868,  under  which  the 
act  was  supposed  to  have  been  enacted.  Judge 
Harrison  delivered  a  cumulative  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  bonds  were  also  illegal  and 
void,  because  the  act  under  which  they  were 
issued  authorized  a  loan  of  State  credit,  which 
was  forbidden  by  the  Constitution ;  but  the 
majority  stood  upon  the  grounds  first  above 
mentioned.  This  decision  was  severely  criti¬ 
cised  outside  the  limits  of  the  State,  where 
many  of  the  bonds  were  held.  It  was  charged 
that  the  decision  was  based  on  a  mere  techni¬ 
cality.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  courts 
of  Arkansas  could  not  be  any  more  exempt 
from  technicalities  than  those  of  other  States. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  put  in 
question  immediately  after  its  supposed  pas¬ 
sage.  It  was  further  charged  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  a  great  outrage  on  the  rights  of  inno¬ 
cent  purchasers.  To  this  it  was  replied  that 
the  Legislature  that  enacted  or  attempted  to 
enact  this  law  was  not  regarded  by  the  people 
who  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  these  bonds 
as  the  legitimate  government  of  Arkansas. 
It  was  a  Legislature  foisted  into  power  under 
the  despotic  and  fraudulent  system  of  recon¬ 
struction  that  virtually  took  all  political  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  property-owners  and 
tax-payers,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  ad¬ 
venturers  who  had  no  other  interest  in  the 
country  but  to  rob  it.  This  levee-bond  law 
was  generally  understood  at  the  time  to  be  a 
put-up  job  and  steal,  and  so  denounced  by  the 
Democratic  and  Conservative  press  of  the 
State.  They  were  not  sold  in  the  market, 
and  held  as  investments  by  all  classes  of 
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people.  The  bonds  were  squandered  in  the 
most  reckless  and  inexcusable  manner  for  use¬ 
less  or  unlawful  works,  and  paid  out  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  to  one  for  what  the  same 
work  could  have  been  done  by  private  con¬ 
tract.  These  contractors  then  took  the  bonds 
to  New  York  and  other  cities  and  sold  them 
for  a  song  to  capitalists  who  were  buying  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  Southern  securities, 
knowingly  and  deliberately  taking  the  chances 
of  a  desperate  speculation.  To  say  that  the 
purchasers  of  these  bonds  were  innocent  pur¬ 
chasers  is  a  travesty  on  that  term.  They 
knew  that  all  Southern  securities,  issued  under 
the  carpet-bag  governments,  wer e  risky ;  and 
especially  did  they  know  that  these  levee  bonds 
were  extraordinarily  risky.  They  knew  it 
from  the  fact  that  the  press  of  Arkansas  from 
the  very  start  had  denounced  them  as  a  fraud 
and  a  swindle  ;  and  they  knew  it  from  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  low  price  at  which  they  were 
offered.  At  all  events,  all  these  facts  were 
sufficient  to  put  a  prudent  man  on  his  guard, 
and  they  should  not  have  invested  their  money 
in  them  at  all,  or  certainly  not  without  first 
closely  inquiring  into  their  legality. 

It  was  charged  more  seriously  that  the  people 
of  the  State,  in  repudiating  these  levee  bonds, 
were  acting  dishonestly  and  in  bad  faith.  It 
was  urged  that  the  bonds  were  issued  with  all 
the  proper  formalities  of  law,  and  sold  in  the 
open  market  to  bona  fide  purchasers.  The 
funds  received  were  not  stolen  or  squandered 
by  carpet-baggers,  but  honestly  applied  to 
works  of  great  public  utility  to  the  State. 
There  was  no  trickery  of  any  sort  pretended, 
and  there  is  no  pretense  that  such  is  the  fact. 
The  State  got  the  money  from  the  purchasers, 
and  spent  it  for  public  purposes.  To  these  as¬ 
sertions  on  the  part  of  the  bondholders  it  was 
replied  on  the  part  of  the  State  thus : 

These  bonds  were  never  sold  by  the  State  in  open 
market  or  any  other  way.  The  State  never  realized 
one  cent  of  money  out  of  them,  and  never  handled 
a  dollar  in  connection  with  them.  They  were  issued 
out  directly  to  contractors,  by  a  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  made 
such  contracts  as  he  saw  fit  with  his  own  pets  and 
favorites,  and  paid  therefor  in  bonds  'the  price 
agreed  on.  The  contracts  let  out  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  (who  was  a  carpet-bagger)  were  of  the  most 
bogus  character,  the  works  generally  being  of  no 
practical  utility,  and  paid  for  at  the  most  enormous 
rates.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Commissioner  made 
a  percentage  on  every  contract;  and  the  fact  that 
nobody  would  take  a  contract  except  at  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  rates  is  proof  that  the  contractors  them¬ 
selves  regarded  the  legality  of  the  bonds  as  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  doubtful  character.  Again,  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  that  under  another  law  were  receiving  a 
State  bonus  of  $15,000  per  mile  for  building  their 
roads,  would  make  a  contract  for  building  levees, 
and  those  they  built,  or  the  old  ones  they  utilized, 
were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  embankments 
necessary  for  their  road-beds,  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  enormous  sums.  All  manner  of  contracts 
were  let  out  without  any  regard  to  their  necessity  or 
utility,  and  at  the  most  enormous  and  extravagant 
rates.  The  truth  is,  that  the  issuance  of  these  bonds 
was  a  perfect  carnival  of  peculation,  speculation,  and 
fraud.  The  entire  work  done  for  the  whole  three 


million  dollars’  worth  of  bonds  is  to-day  perhaps  not 
worth  one  thousand  dollars.  Now,  if  any  of  these 
bonds  ever  got  into  the  hands  of  innocent  pur¬ 
chasers,  it  was  only  through  the  contractors,  who  were 
particeps  criminis  to  the  fraud  of  their  issuance,  and 
not  through  any  direct  agency  of  the  State.  The 
fact  that  these  bonds  never  sold  on  the  market  for 
more  than  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  for  a  long 
time  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
held  on  the  market  as  being  worth  only  about  five 
cents  on  the  dollar,  is  conclusive  proof  that  there 
was  a  settled  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that 
they  were  illegal  and  worthless.  There  never  was  a 
more  fraudulent  and  unjust  debt  contracted  by  a 
government  in  the  name  of  any  people  than  these 
levee  bonds.  They  were  a  fraud  and  a  swindle  in 
their  inception — one  of  the  most  contemptible  swin¬ 
dles  in  the  wide  range  of  villainies  that  characterized 
the  corrupt  rule  of  carpet-baggers ;  issued  without 
the  sanction  or  the  authority  of  the  people,  whose 
hands  were  at  the  time  tied  ;  disposed  of  without 
anything  like  an  adequate  consideration,  and  for 
works  of  no  practical  or  permanent  utility  ;  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  the  party  that  controlled  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  State  ;  and  for  which  the  tax-payers  of 
Arkansas  are  no  more  responsible  in  law,  justice,  or 
equity  than  the  people  of  Illinois  or  New  York.  "W  e 
should  never  pay  one  cent  of  these  worthless,  bogus 
obligations  ;  and  we  don’t  intend  to  do  it,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  our  enemies  may  say  or  think  on  the 
subject. 

The  case  of  Hot  Springs,  as  it  is  called,  ex¬ 
cited  unusual  interest,  and  became  of  serious 
importance  to  its  inhabitants.  The  town  of 
Hot  Springs  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Arkansas,  about  fifty  miles  from  Little  Rock. 
It  is  located  in  a  wild  and  picturesque  country, 
nestling  in  a  series  of  short  and  narrow  valleys 
inclosed  by  lofty  and  irregular  hills,  constitut¬ 
ing  a  branch  of  the  great  Ozark  Mountains  that 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Ouachita  and  Saline 
Rivers.  It  lies  mainly  in  a  narrow  valley,  famil¬ 
iarly  known  as  “the  Valley,”  running  north 
and  south  between  two  short  and  precipitous 
mountains,  from  the  sides  of  one  of  which, 
and  on  an  average  height  of  about  eighty  feet 
fi  om  the  little  creek  that  ripples  at  its  base, 
flow  the  famous  hot  springs  that  give  to  the 
town  its  name  and  celebrity.  In  this  narrow 
valley,  through  which  runs  only  one  and  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  called  Valley  Street, 
are  located  the  principal  hotels,  bath-houses, 
stores,  shops,  and  offices.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  Valley,  the  two  mountains  inclosing  it 
abruptly  break  off  to  the  east  and  west,  expos¬ 
ing  a  comparatively  level  country,  broken  only 
by  gentle  and  undulating  hills,  over  which  the 
town  spreads  out  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
this  part  are  located  the  residences  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  do  business  in  the  Valley,  besides 
many  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  shops,  mills, 
the  gas-works,  and  railroad  depot.  The  resi¬ 
dent  population  of  the  town  is  about  4,000, 
with  a  transient  population,  consisting  princi- 
cipally  of  invalids  who  come  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health,  ranging  from  one  to  three  thou¬ 
sand.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  20,000 
people  annually  visit  the  Springs  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure  or  for  the  benefit  of  their  health ;  and 
the  number  is  yearly  increasing.  This  town 
was  built  up  on  what  was  supposed  to  be  pri- 
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vate  land,  which  was  entered  and  located  in 
pursuance  of  law  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  held  in  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  un¬ 
der  title  adverse  to  the  Government  for  all  that 
period.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  Government 
laid  claim  to  all  the  land  on  which  the  town  is 
located,  and  contiguous  territory  to  the  amount 
of  four  sections ;  and  the  question  of  title  be¬ 
ing  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  tribunal  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Government,  and  by  that  act  disseized  5,000 
people  of  the  homes  they  had  paid  for,  and  im¬ 
proved  and  beautified  with  the  toil  of  years. 
But  Congress,  in  consideration  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  enacted  a  law  on  March  3,  1877,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  three  Commis¬ 
sioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  survey  and 
lay  off  in  convenient  tracts,  parcels,  and  lots 
all  the  land  embraced  in  said  four  sections,  hav¬ 
ing  due  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  existing 
claims ;  and,  after  laying  aside  as  a  special  res¬ 
ervation  all  the  lands  covering  the  Hot  Springs, 
'to  adjudicatethe  possessory  or  preemption  rights 
of  rival  claimants  to  each  individual  tract,  par¬ 
cel,  or  lot  so  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  were  then  to  fix  a  price  on 
each  tract  or  lot,  which  the  party  adjudged  the 
preemption  right  by  the  Commissioners  might 
purchase.  The  term  of  the  Commissioners’ 
office  was  limited  to  one  year. 

On  April  28,  1877,  the  Commissioners  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Aaron  Cragin  as 
chairman  of  the  Board.  John  Anderson  was 
appointed  stenographer  and  clerk.  They  ex¬ 
amined  the  reserve  to  be  laid  off  into  lots, 
blocks,  squares,  streets,  and  alleys,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  control  of  all  the  medicinal  wa¬ 
ters  for  the  general  public,  and  directed  that 
all  the  thermal  springs  should  be  reserved  from 
sale.  For  the  purpose  of  properly  performing 
the  work,  the  engineer  was  authorized  to  make 
a  thorough  topographical  survey  of  the  en¬ 
tire  reservation.  Claimants  were  allowed  six 
months  in  which  to  file  their  claims,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  filed  them  within  the  last  month 
allotted  to  them.  Rules  were  made  to  assist 
the  claimants  in  filing  their  claims,  and  the  of¬ 
fice  was  kept  open  until  12  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  October,  1877,  being  the  last 
hour  that  could  be  allowed  the  claimants  for 
filing  petitions.  During  the  six  months  950 
petitions  were  filed.  The  Hot  Springs  Moun¬ 
tain,  embracing  the  thermal  springs,  have  been 
laid  off  and  reserved  from  sale.  The  boundary 
line  follows  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  is 
laid  out  as  a  carriage-drive,  inclosing  an  area 
of  245  acres  in  the  reserve.  The  Commission¬ 
ers  are  of  the  opinion,  from  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  place  as  a  health  and  pleasure  re¬ 
sort,  that  a  much  larger  tract  should  be  re¬ 
served  from  sale.  The  thermal  springs  all  make 
their  appearance  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Mountain,  and  west  of  the  springs 
across  the  valley  is  Whippoorwill  Mountain, 
the  area  of  which  is  about  500  acres.  It  is  un¬ 


available  for  building-lots,  but  is  covered  with 
evergreen  and  other  trees  of  beautiful  foliage. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  valley  is  the  Novacu- 
late  Mountain,  containing  200  acres,  unavail¬ 
able  for  building-lots.  In  their  first  report  the 
Commissioners  recommended  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  reservation  of  all  these  mountains  as 
general  parks,  and  the  donation  of  four  lots 
for  public-school  houses.  The  Commissioners 
asked  that  their  time  for  finishing  up  the  work 
be  continued  until  June  30,  1879.  By  act  of 
Congress,  April  20,  1832,  Congress  reserved 
from  entry  the  Hot  Springs,  together  with  four 
sections  of  land.  At  that  time  the  surveys 
were  not  complete,  nor  for  six  years  thereafter. 
Several  settlers  attempted  to  enter  the  lands 
by  preemption  prior  to  Congress  surveying 
them.  Litigation  continued  among  the  claim¬ 
ants  for  thirty  years.  In  1870  Congress  author¬ 
ized  the  claimants  to  institute  suits  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  settle  the  titles.  The  decisions 
were  adverse  to  them.  They  then  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  April  26,  1877,  which  also 
decided  against  the  claimants.  A  receiver  was 
then  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  property 
and  collect  rents,  and  he  paid  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  $5,000  in  a  few  months. 

The  Commissioners  continued  at  work  tak¬ 
ing  testimony  in  respect  to  claims,  etc.,  until 
their  term  of  office  expired,  when  they  suspend¬ 
ed  operations.  A  few  months  more  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  complete  the  whole  business. 
At  once  petitions,  signed  by  nearly  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  place,  were  sent  to  Congress, 
beseeching  it  to  pass  a  supplemental  act  extend¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Commission  long  enough 
to  enable  it  to  complete  the  work  assigned  to 
it  by  the  original  bill.  The  Senate  responded 
to  their  appeals  by  passing  the  necessary  act, 
but  the  House  of  Representatives  neglected  it. 
Finally,  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill, 
an  amendment  was  made  which  provided  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Commission.  This  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress ;  but  in  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  bill,  the  section  was  left  out  in 
some  unexplained  manner.  It  did  not  appear 
in  the  bill  as  signed  by  the  President,  and  be¬ 
came  a  failure.  Immediately  on  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  subsequent  session  of  Congress  in 
December,  1878,  a  committee  was  appointed  in 
the  Senate  to  investigate  the  change  in  the  bill 
above  mentioned.  A  new  bill  was  also  intro¬ 
duced  to  provide  for  the  same  object  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  defective  bill. 

A  conflict  of  authority  between  the  Federal 
and  State  courts  became  very  important  during 
the  year.  Subsequent  to  the  war  many  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  issued  bonds  or  scrip  for  in¬ 
ternal  purposes.  These  have  been  bought  up 
by  citizens  of  other  States  at  nominal  prices, 
and  the  holders  brought  suits  in  the  Federal 
courts  for  their  face  value.  More  than  thirty 
counties  were  thus  sued.  In  such  cases  the 
Federal  Court,  after  judgment  for  the  plaintiff, 
issued  a  mandamus  ordering  the  taxes  to  be 
levied  and  collected  for  the  payment  of  the 
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judgment.  The  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  Court  are  set  forth  by  Judge  Dillon  of 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Hewitt  &  Cooper  vs. 
Judge  and  Justices  of  Jefferson  County.  In 
re  Silverman,  Judge  of  said  County,  Hewitt 
recovered  judgment  in  the  Federal  Court 
against  Jefferson  County.  The  county  did  not 
appeal  from  that  judgment.  Hewitt  assigned 
part  of  the  judgment  to  Cooper.  The  Court 
awarded  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  to 
compel  the  county  authorities  to  levy  a  tax  to 
pay  the  judgment.  The  tax  was  levied  and 
afterward  set  aside.  A  rule  was  issued  by  the 
Court  against  the  County  Judge  of  Jefferson 
County,  Frank  Silverman,  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  in  not 
obeying  the  writ  of  mandamus  directed  to  him 
by  the  Court.  He  set  up  in  defense  that  he 
obeyed  certain  orders  of  the  State  Court.  Judge 
Dillon  said: 

The  county  officers  on  the  alternative  writ  which 
issued  had  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  against  the 
demands  that  were  made  against  them.  No  sufficient 
reason  was  shown  by  the  county  or  its  officers  why 
the  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  should  not  issue, 
and  the  Court  adjudged  that  it  ought  to  be  awarded. 
The  peremptory  writ  was  directed  to  Frank  Silver- 
man,  County  Judge,  and  Craig  and  others,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  composing  the  County  Court  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  County.  It  commanded  them  “  to  meet  and 
convene  together  at  the  courthouse  in  the  town  of 
Pine  Bluff,  m  said  county,  upon  the  day  fixed  by  law 
for  levying  taxes  for  county  purposes  for  the  year 
1877,  then  and  there  to  organize,  open,  and  hold  a 
County  Court  of  said  connty,  and  to  levy  the  tax  of 
five  mills  upon  the  dollar  of  all  the  taxable  property 
of  said  county,  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  payment  of  indebted¬ 
ness  contracted  and  created  before  and  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  this  Constitution,  pay¬ 
able  only  in  United  States  currency,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  that  other  county  taxes  are  directed  by 
law  to  be  collected,  and  to  cause  the  proceeds  of  the 
said  tax,  as  soon  as  collected,  to  be  paid  into  the 
registry  of  our  said  Circuit  Court  for  the  payment 
and  satisfaction  of  the  said  judgment,  interest,  and 
costs.” 

It  appears  that  this  writ  was  duly  served,  and  that 
in  pursuance  of  this  command  they  did  meet,  and 
levied  the  tax  which  the  writ  commanded  them  to 
cause  to  be  levied.  Afterward,  at  the  instance  of  cer¬ 
tain  tax-payers  of  that  county,  a  proceeding  upon  cer¬ 
tiorari  was  instituted  to  have  the  order  of  the  County 
Court  made  in  obedience  to  this  writ  reviewed  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county ;  and  that  proceed¬ 
ing  was  begun  and  carried  on  in  the  local  court  with¬ 
out  any  notice  being  given  to  the  relators  or  parties 
interested  in  the  judgment;  and  in  that  proceeding 
the  State  Circuit  Court  undertook  to  annul  the  order 
of  the  County  Court,  made  in  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  this  Court,  and  certified  its  action  to  the 
County  Court  in  that  regard.  When  that  action  was 
certified  to  the  County  Court  commanding  thnt  Court 
to  enter  an  order  annulling  its  prior  levy  of  taxes,  the 
County  Court  obeyed  and  caused  that  order  to  be 
made.  The  tax  had  been  extended  on  the  tax-books 
of  the  county,  and  the  warrant  for  collection  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  who  by  the  statutes  of  this 
State  is  ex  officio  collector.  When  it  was  known  in 
the  community  that  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county 
had  made  such  order,  the  collector  made  return  (in 
obedience  to  a  rule  issued  upon  him)  that,  although 
he  demanded  the  tax,  he  was  unable  to  oollect  it ; 
that  the  tax-payers  refused  to  pay  it,  and  so  practi¬ 


cably  the  commands  contained  in  the  writ  we  issued 
have  been  of  no  avail. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa,  some  years  since,  we  had 
an  important  conflict  between  the  State  and  Federal 
judicial  tribunals  concerning  the  validity  of  bonds 
issued  by  municipalities  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  railroads.  The  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  held 
that  those  bonds  were  unconstitutional,  having,  how¬ 
ever,  previously  decided  otherwise;  and  under  the 
first  decision  a  large  number  of  such  bonds  had  been 
issued.  The  State  Supreme  Court  afterward  changed 
their  judgment,  and  held  the  bonds  to  be  invalid, 
and  proceedings  were  begun  by  tax-payers  in  the 
courts  of  that  State  to  enjoin  the  counties  from  levy¬ 
ing  any  tax  to  pay  judgments  rendered  in  the  Federal 
Courts  on  municipal  bonds.  The  leading  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  is  the 
case  of  Biggs  -vs.  Johnson  County,  6  Wallace  Re¬ 
ports.  The  case  is  a  stronger  one  than  the  cause 
now  at  the  bar,  because  in  that  case  the  injunction 
from  the  State  Court  against  the  officers  of  Johnson 
County  was  issued  before  the  writ  of  mandamus  was 
issued  by  the  Federal  Court.  Here  is  a  very  correct 
synopsis  of  the  point  ruled  in  that  case  : 

“After  a  return  unsatisfied  of  an  execution  on  a 
judgment  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  a  county  for  interest  on  railroad  bonds,  is¬ 
sued  under  a  State  statute  in  force  prior  to  the  issue 
of  the  bonds,  and  which  made  the  levy  of  a  tax  to 
pay  such  interest  obligatory  on  the  county,  a  man¬ 
damus  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
will  lie  against  the  county  officers  to  levy  a  tax,  even 
although  prior  to  the  application  for  the  mandamus 
a  State  Court  has  perpetually  enjoined  the  same  offi¬ 
cers  against  making  such  levy ;  the  mandamus, 
when  so  issued,  being  to  be  regarded  as  a  writ  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court  which 
had  previously  attached,  and  to  enforce  its  judg¬ 
ments,  and  the  State  Court,  therefore,  not  being  re¬ 
garded  as  in  prior  possession  of  the  case.” 

Now  the  State  officers  in  the  State  of  Iowa  were 
between  two  fires.  First,  the  State  Court  enjoined 
them  from  levying  the  tax,  and  a  subsequent  man¬ 
damus  from  the  Federal  Court  commanded  them  to 
levy  precisely  the  same  tax  which  the  writ  of  the 
State  Court  forbade.  If  they  obeyed  the  mandamus 
of  the  Federal  Court,  and  levied  the  tax,  the  State 
Court  would,  they  said,  arrest  them  for  contempt  of 
its  writ  and  punish  them.  If  they  disregarded  the 
command  of  the  writ  of  mandamus  the  Federal 
Court  would  attach  them  for  contempt  and  punish 
them.  Now,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  this  di¬ 
lemma  the  County  Judge,  in  the  case  at  bar,  said  he 
supposed  he  was  in:  “I  am  subject  to  two  com¬ 
mands  ;  the  Federal  Court  commands  the  levying  of 
this  tax,  and  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  lias 
commanded  me  to  annul  the  levy.”  He  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  local  court,  and  in  so  doing  he  simply 
obeyed  the  wrong  tribunal. 

The  subject  is  very  fully  considered  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  case  of  Biggs  vs.  Johnson  County.  It  would 
consume  too  much  time  to  repeat  it  at  length;  but 
the  effect  of  it  is,  that  in  judgments  rendered  in  this 
class  of  cases  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  a  writ  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce  the  judgment,  and  that  judgment 
can  no  more  be  interfered  with  by  the  State  Courts 
than  they  can  undertake  to  interfere  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  writ  of  execution  in  the  hands  of  the  Marshal 
of  this  Court ;  nor  can  the  State  Court  any  more  in¬ 
terfere  than  the  Federal  Court  could  interfere  with 
their  judgments  or  process.  It  is  a  rule  that  one 
Court  shall  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of  the 
other ;  and  when  this  rule  is  observed  harmony 
exists  in  both,  and  there  can  be  no  conflict. 

In  the  case  first  cited  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  uses  this  language  :  “  State  Courts  are 
exempt  from  all  interference  by  the  Federal  tribu¬ 
nals,  but  they  are  destitute  of  all  power  to  restrain 
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either  the  process  or  proceeding  in  the  national 
Courts.  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  and 
State  Courts  act  separately  and  independently  of 
each  other,  and  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action 
the  process  issued  by  the  one  is  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  other  as  if  the  line  of  division  between 
them  4  was  traced  by  landmarks  and  monuments 
visible  to  the  eye.’  Appellate  relations  exist  in  a 
class  of  cases  between  the  State  Courts  and  this 
Court,  but  there  are  no  such  relations  between  the 
State  Courts  and  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Tested  by  these  considerations,  our  con¬ 
clusion  is,”  says  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
“  that  the  propositions  of  the  defendants  can  not 
be  sustained,  and  that  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  several  States  may  issue  the 
writ  of  mandamus  in  a  proper  case,  where  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  agreeably  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law. 
Where  such  exigencies  arise  they  may  issue  it,  but 
when  so  employed  it  is  neither  a  prerogative  writ 
nor  a  new  suit  in  the  jurisdictional  sense.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  proceeding  ancillary  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  gives  the  jurisdiction ;  and,  when  is¬ 
sued,  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  process 
of  execution  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  same,  as 
provided  in  the  contract. 

“  The  next  suggestion  of  the  defendants  is,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  “that  if 
the  writ  is  issued  and  they  should  obey  its  com¬ 
mands,  they  may  be  exposed  to  a  suit  for  damages 
or  to  attachment  for  contempt,  and  imprisonment 
by  the  State  Courts.  No  such  apprehensions  are 
entertained  by  this  Court,  as  all  experience  shows 
that  the  State  Courts  at  all  times  have- readily  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  judgments  of  this  Court,  in  all  cases 
confided  to  its  determination  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  Congress.  Guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  past,  our  just  expectations  of  the  future  are  that 
the  same  just  views  will  prevail.  Should  it  be 
otherwise,  however,  the  defendants  will  find  the 
most  ample  means  of  protection  at  hand.  The 
proper  course  for  them  to  pursue  in  case  they  are 
sued  for  damages  is  to  plead  the  commands  of  the 
writ  in  bar  of  the  suit ;  and  if  their  defense  is  over¬ 
ruled  and  judgment  is  rendered  against  them,  a  writ 
of  error  from  their  Court  will  lie  to  the  judgment 
under  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act. 

“The  remedy  in  case  of  imprisonment  is  a  very 
plain  one,  uuder  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of 
the  second  day  of  March,  1833,  entitled  4  An  act 
further  to' provide  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on 
imports’  Prisoners  in  jail  or  confinement  for  any 
act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done,  in  pursuance  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  order,  process,  or 
decree  of  any  Judge  or  Court  thereof,  may  apply  to 
either  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme,  or  any  Judge 
of  any  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  they  are  severally  author¬ 
ized  to  grant,  in  addition  to  the  authority  otherwise 
conferred  by  law.” 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  land,  as  declared  by  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  country,  and  all  Courts,  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State,  must  accept  it  and  yield  obedience  to 
it.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  action  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Jefferson  County  and  the  action  of  the 
County  Court  in  pursuance  hereof  were  nullities. 
The  County  Judge  has  been  examined  on  oath,  and 
he  disclaims  any  intention  to  disregard  the  mandate 
of  this  Court ;  but  he  has  made  a  mistake  which 
may  result  to  the  prejudice  of  the  relator’s  interests. 
We  will  reserve  any  further  action  against  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Judge,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  action  shall 
in  the  end  result  injuriously  to  the  parties. 

It  is  now  ordered  that  the  said  rule  against  said 
Silverman  be  reserved  for  the  further  action  of  the 
Court,  and  that  John  M.  Clayton,  sheriff  and  ex 
officio  collector  of  said  county,  do  proceed  to  collect 
the  taxes  levied  to  pay  the  relator’s  judgment,  the 
same  as  if  the  said  certiorari  proceedings  had  not 


been  had,  and  the  judgment  orders  of  the  Circuit 
Court  and,  of  the  County  Court  setting  aside  said 
levy  had  not  been  made. 

Against  Pulaski  County  a  judgment  was  ren¬ 
dered  for  a  very  large  amount,  and  an  order 
issued  commanding  the  County  Court  to  levy 
a  tax  in  United  States  currency  sufficient  to 
pay  it.  The  County  Court  answered  that  the 
State  Constitution,  which  it  was  sworn  to 
obey,  allowed  only  a  certain  amount  of  tax  to 
be  levied ;  and  if  it  levied  the  amount  the 
Federal  Court  required,  it  would  exceed  the 
limit  and  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 
The  Judge  and  Justices  were  then  summoned 
before  the  Federal  Court  and  commanded 
peremptorily  to  levy  the  tax,  under  penalties 
of  contempt  of  Court.  Being  powerless  and 
unwilling  to  encounter  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  they  obeyed.  The  tax  was  levied  and 
collected,  despite  the  State  Constitution. 

Subsequently  in  June,  in  the  case  of  Graham 
vs.  Purham,  Chief  Justice  English  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  delivered  an  opinion  in  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  is  re¬ 
viewed,  and  many  questions  in  connection 
with  their  powers  are  discussed.  The  opinion 
is  a  dignified  protest  against  encroachments  of 
the  Federal  judiciary  upon  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States ;  and,  though  conceding  to  the 
Federal  Courts  the  right  to  entertain  suits 
against  counties,  and  to  enforce  their  judg¬ 
ments  by  mandamus  compelling  the  proper 
officials  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  to  satisfy 
such  judgments,  yet  maintains  that  this  juris¬ 
diction  can  be  exercised  only  in  pursuance  of 
and  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  is  the  proper  tribunal  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  and  expound  the  laws  mark¬ 
ing  and  limiting  the  boundaries  in  which  the 
Federal  as  well  as  State  Courts  shall  exercise 
their  jurisdiction. 

In  respect  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  Courts 
to  entertain  suits  against  counties,  the  Supreme 
Court  say  that  this  right  is  derived  solely  (in 
connection  with  their  constitutional  jurisdic¬ 
tion)  from  the  statutes  of  the  State,  which  give 
the  counties  the  right  44  to  sue  and  be  sued  ” ; 
and  that  without  such  a  law  a  county  could 
not  he  sued  at  all  in  either  the  Federal  or  State 
Courts. 

In  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Courts  to  compel  by  mandamus  County  Courts 
to  levy  taxes  to  pay  their  judgments,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  say  that  this  jurisdiction  has 
been  claimed  by  virtue  of  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  although 
the  Court  was  divided  on  the  question;  but 
affirms  that  no  case  can  he  found  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  a  United  States 
Circuit  or  District  Court  can  compel  by  man¬ 
damus  a  County  Court  to  levy  a  tax,  or  do  any 
other  act  which  it  is  not  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  to  do. 

In  respect  to  the  constitutional  provision 
that  no  county  shall  levy  a  tax  to  exceed  one 
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half  of  one  per  cent,  for  all  purposes,  but  may 
levy  an  additional  tax  of  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  to  pay  existing  indebtedness  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court 
uses  this  strong  and  emphatic  language : 

This  section  furnishes  the  measure  and  limitation 
upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  counties,  and  neither 
the  Legislature ,  nor  the  State  Courts ,  nor  the  Federal 
Courts  can  direct  or  force  a  county  to  make  a  valid  levy 
in  excess  of  these  limitations. 

The  Court  say,  however,  that  there  may  be 
an  exceptional  case  arising  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  forbidding  any  State 
to  pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con¬ 
tracts. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas  relates  to  the  establishment 
of  a  territorial  government  by  Congress  over 
the  Indian  Territory.  The  five  Indian  tribes 
occupying  the  Territory  west  of  Arkansas  have 
until  recently  been  almost  unanimously  op¬ 
posed  to  breaking  up  their  tribal  relations,  and 
have  been  bitterly  hostile  to  all  measures  for 
their  future  development.  These  views  have 
changed  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
whose  recently  elected  rulers  were  chosen  to 
support  a  change.  Arkansas  has  within  her 
limits  about  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  Im¬ 
mediately  west  of  the  State  lies  the  Indian 
Territory,  with  sixty-five  or  seventy  thousand 
square  miles,  which  was  set  apart  and  ceded 
by  solemn  treaty,  about  fifty  years  ago,  as  a 
country  and  a  future  home  for  the  Southern 
Indians.  This  cession  was  made  to  be  per¬ 
petual  ;  the  lands  were  granted  in  fee  simple, 
and  the  tribes  were  guaranteed  independent 
self-government  and  freedom  from  taxation. 
But  Congress,  some  ten  years  ago,  without 
notice  or  hearing,  extended  the  revenue  laws 
and  taxation  over  all  countries  lying  within 
uthe  hounds  of  the  United  States.'’'  Treaties 
with  the  tribes  hitherto  had  always  been  held 
to  be  sacred,  being  made  with  independent  and 
not  subject  nations;  and  they  had  been  so 
recognized  always  by  the  political  power,  and 
repeatedly  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  All  this  has  now  been  reversed.  The 
Congress  in  effect  destroyed  all  treaties  when 
it  destroyed  the  sovereignty  of  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  by  extending  over  the  Indian  country, 
without  its  consent,  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States.-  In  the  noted  case  of  E.  C. 
Boudinot  vs.  the  United  States,  Mr.  Boudinot 
resisted  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  do 
this  thing,  quoting  in  vain  the  treaties  with 
the  tribes  and  the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  sustaining  their  inviolability. 
The  Cherokee  authorities,  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  employed  coun¬ 
sel  to  aid  them.  But  the  Supreme  Court  sus¬ 
tained  the  action  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Boudi¬ 
not  was  ruined,  and  with  him  the  cause  of  his 
people. 

This  is  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  all  treaties  with  the  Indians  by  simple 
legislation,  and  the  time  will  perhaps  be  short 


when  it  may  be  held  up  as  a  solemn  declaration 
by  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
subjugation  of  all  tribes  and  the  nullity  of  all 
treaties  now  or  hereafter  made;  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  courts,  of  a  far-reaching  principle,  on 
which  must  follow  the  policy  of  settling  all 
Indian  questions  hereafter.  Since  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to,  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  question  propounded  openly  in  Con¬ 
gress  “  whether  it  is  not  time  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  cease  longer  to  attempt  by  force 
of  treaties  to  govern  and  civilize  the  Indians.” 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  passed  in  May, 
1878,  contained  a  clause  to  remove  all  the  wild 
Nez  Perc6s  tribes  into  their  territory.  In  the 
Senate,  General  Maxey,  of  Texas,  moved  to 
strike  out  this  clause.  His  motion  was  re¬ 
jected.  Mr.  Edmunds  proposed  to  remove 
these  wild  tribes  to  such  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory  as  the  Government  had  a  right  to 
use,  and  it  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Teller,  of  Col¬ 
orado,  offered  a  proviso  that  the  removal  should 
be  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  civilized 
tribes,  and  forthwith  his  motion  was  rejected. 
These  indications  bring  the  question  home  to 
the  five  tribes  whether  they  shall  at  some 
future  day  be  crowded  with  all  the  savage 
tribes,  involved  in  wars,  and  driven  out  at 
last,  or  whether  Congress  shall,  after  giving 
each  Indian  of  them  a  fee  simple  in  land 
enough  to  live  on,  and  paying  them  the  price 
of  the  balance,  open  their  country  to  settle-, 
ment  by  the  whites,  and  establish  a  territorial 
government,  giving  the  Indians  equal  rights 
with  the  whites,  and  enabling  them  to  live  in 
peace  and  perfect  their  civilization. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
army  on  October  15,  1878,  consisted  of  24,- 
761  enlisted  men,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
about  five  thousand  since  the  previous  year. 
The  desertions  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1878,  were  1,678;  during  the  previous  year 
2,516.  In  the  expenditures  for  the  army  there 
was  a  reduction  over  the  previous  year  of 
$4,323,734.54,  which  arose  in  part  from  the 
diminution  of  the  force.  The  appropriation 
by  Congress  was  $25,712,500. 

The  only  active  service  of  the  army  during 
the  year  was  caused  by  some  Indian  disturb¬ 
ances  which  were  confined  to  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  number  of  Indians.  The  discontent 
among  the  Bannocks,  which  led  first  to  acts 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
the  tribe,  and  finally  to  the  outbreak,  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  food 
on  the  reservation,  and  this  insufficencv  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  made  by  Congress  to  the  wants 
of  the  Indians  at  a  time  when  they  were 
prevented  from  supplying  the  deficiency  by 
hunting.  After  an  arduous  pursuit  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  and  several  en¬ 
gagements,  the  hostile  Indians  were  reduced 
to  subjection,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  as  prisoners.  The  other 
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case  of  disturbance  was  that  of  a  band  of  north¬ 
ern  Cheyennes,  who  suddenly  left  their  res¬ 
ervation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  marched 
rapidly  through  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  in  the  direction  of  their  old  hunting- 
grounds,  committing  murders  and  other  crimes 
on  their  way.  From  documents  accompanying 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  it 
appears  that  this  disorderly  band  was  as  fully 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the 
4.700  other  Indians  who  remained  quietly  on 
the  reservation,  and  that  the  disturbance  was 
caused  by  men  of  a  restless  and  mischievous 
disposition  among  the  Indians  themselves.  Al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  this  band  have  surrendered 
to  the  military  authorities,  and  when  some  of 
them  had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  Red 
Cloud  Sioux,  with  whom  they  had  been  in 
friendly  relations,  the  Sioux  held  them  as  pris¬ 
oners  and  readily  gave  them  up  to  the  officers 
of  the  United  States,  thus  giving  new  proof  of 
the  loyal  spirit  which  they  have  uniformly 
shown  ever  since  the  wishes  they  expressed 
at  the  council  of  September,  1877,  were  com¬ 
plied  with. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  unite  in  the  recommendation 
that  provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the 
organization  of  a  corps  of  mounted  “Indian 
auxiliaries,”  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
army,  and  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  Indians  on  their  reservations,  and  pre¬ 
venting  or  repressing  disturbance  on  their  part. 

It  is  believed  that  the  organization  of  such 
a  body  of  Indian  cavalry,  receiving  a  moderate 
pay  from  the  Government,  would  considerably 
weaken  the  restless  element  among  the  Indians 
by  withdrawing  from  it  a  number  of  young 
men  and  giving  them  congenial  employment 
under  the  Government,  it  being  a  matter  of 
experience  that  Indians  in  service,  almost  with¬ 
out  exceptions,  are  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Such  an  or¬ 
ganization  would  materially  aid  the  army  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  task  for  which  its  numeri¬ 
cal  strength  is  sometimes  found  insufficient.  It 
may  be  very  difficult  and  require  much  patient 
effort  to  curb  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  savage 
Indian  to  the  restraints  of  civilized  life,  but 
experience  shows  that  it  is  not  impossible. 
Many  of  the  tribes  which  are  now  quiet  and 
orderly  and  self-supporting  were  once  as  sav¬ 
age  as  any  that  at  present  roam  over  the  plains 
or  in  the  mountains  of  the  Far  West,  and  were 
then  considered  inaccessible  to  civilizing  influ¬ 
ences.  It  may  be  impossible  to  raise  them  fully 
up  to  the  level  of  the  white  population  of  the 
United  States,  but  they  are  aborigines  of  the 
country,  and  called  the  soil  their  own  on  which 
our  people  have  grown  rich,  powerful,  and  hap¬ 
py.  It  is  also  a  well-authenticated  fact  that 
Indians  are  apt  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet  when 
their  children  are  at  school;  and  there  is  a 
steadily  increasing  desire,  even  among  Indians 
belonging  to  comparatively  wild  tribes,  to  have 
their  children  educated.  An  experiment  has 


been  recently  inaugurated  in  taking  fifty  Indian 
children,  boys  and  girls,  from  different  tribes, 
to  the  Hampton  Normal  Agricultural  Institute 
in  Virginia,  where  they  are  to  receive  an  ele¬ 
mentary  English  education  and  training  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  other  useful  work,  to  be  returned 
to  their  tribes,  after  the  completed  course,  as 
interpreters,  instructors,  and  examples.  It  is 
reported  th'at  the  officer  charged  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  those  children  might  have  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  Indians  sent  with  him  had  it 
been  possible  to  make  provision  for  them. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indians 
should  be  designed  to  enforce  these  two  propo¬ 
sitions,  viz. : 

1.  Fair  and  just  treatment  of  the  Indians,  including 
the  faithful  performance  on  our  part  of  every  prom¬ 
ise;  and — 

2.  The  prompt  and  effectual  punishment  of  all  acts 
of  war  on  their  part,  and  to  this  end  the  employment 
of  a  sufficient  military  force  in  the  Indian  country  to 
act  with  vigor  and  success  when  occasion  requires, 
and  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  defeat  or  massacre 
of  small  detachments  of  our  troops,  by  which  Indian 
wars  have  been  so  often  in  the  past  encouraged  and 
prolohged. 

The  army  appropriation  bill  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  June,  1878, 
contained  a  provision  for  a  joint  committee  to 
investigate  the  propriety  of  a  transfer  of  the 
care  of  the  Indians  from  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  War  Department.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  was  on  December  6tli, 
and  the  first  witness  called  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Carl  Schurz.  The  following 
extract  from  his  testimony  will  show  some  of 
the  points  of  the  question : 

Permit  tne  to  state  that  there  are  two  methods  of 
Indian  management  possible— either  to  herd  and 
corral  the  Indians  under  the  walls  or  guns  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  force,  so  to  speak,  so  as  to  watch  them  and  pre¬ 
vent  outbreaks,  or  to  start  them  at  work  upon  their 
lands,  to  educate  them  and  to  civilize  them. 

Now,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  first  method 
would  be  the  only  method  adopted  by  the  military 
branch  of  the  Government,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  their  business  to  keep  the  peace  and  pre¬ 
vent  troublesome  tribes  from  getting  into  mischief. 
The  second  is  the  policy  which  we  have  followed 
and  carried  out,  with  at  least  a  partial  success;  a 
policy  certainly  the  most  humane  and  enlightened, 
and  more  in  the  interest  of  peace  in  the  long  run, 
for  as  long  as  the  Indians  remain  roaming  tribes, 
without  any  settled  interests  or  property,  we  may 
always  look  for  complications.  It  is  also  the  most 
economical  policy,  for  the  sooner  the  Indians  are 
civilized  the  sooner  they  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
themselves.  I  think  also  that  in  the  morals  and  in¬ 
dustrial  habits  of  civilized  life  the  military  branch 
of  the  Government  is  not  the  best  calculated  to  in¬ 
struct  them.  This  question  of  a  transfer  has  been 
discussed  before,  and  in  a  report  which  has  attained 
some  celebrity  it  is  stated  that  under  the  plan  which 
is  suggested  the  chief  duties  of  the  Bureau  will  be 
to  educate  and  instruct  in  the  peaceful  arts  ;  in  other 
words,  to  civilize  the  Indians.  The  military  arm  ot 
the  Government  is  not  the  most  admirably  adapted 
to  discharge  duties  of  this  character.  We  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  not  one  army  officer  in  a  thousand  would 
like  to  teach  Indian  children  to  read  and  write  or 
Indian  men  to  sow  and  reap.  These  are  emphati¬ 
cally  civil  and  not  military  occupations.  The  re- 
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quest  for  tlie  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  seemed 
to  be  based  particularly  upon  the  assumption,  very 
industriously  circulated,  that  the  Indian  civil  service 
was  responsible  for  all  the  wars.  It  was  said  that 
the  Indian  agent  steals  the  Indian  supplies  ;  that  the 
Indians  at  last  grew  desperate,  and  there  were  wars. 
That  was  not'  the  fact  at  all.  There  was  scarcely  a 
single  instance  where  it  was  the  fact.  The  real  cause 
of  almost  all  of  our  Indian  wars  was  the  breaking 
of  treaties  and  encroachments  upon  the  lands  and 
rights  of  the  Indian  by  the  white  man.  Then,  also, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  Indians  themselves 
were  notangels,  and  that  they  had  in  some  instances 
been  guilty  of  outrages  which  had  provoked  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  whites. 

The  report  of  the  commission  will  not  he 
made  until  after  the  commencement  of  1879. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  joint  committee 
was  ordered,  another  was  directed  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  examine  and  report  on  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  army.  (See  Congeess,  U.  S.)  This 
work  was  completed  before  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1878-’79.  After  making  very  ex¬ 
tensive  investigations,  the  committee  report  a 
codification  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  army 
into  one  act.  The  main  features  kept  in  view 
in  the  plan  of  reorganization  are  the  disposi¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  as 
a  frontier  and  Indian  police,  and,  second,  its 
disposition  as  a  nucleus  of  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  force  for  foreign  war.  The  number  of 
the  rank  and  file  is  limited  to  20,000  men,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  signal  corps.  The  system  of 
organization  of  the  artillery  branch  of  the 
service  is  changed  from  regimental  formation 
to  batteries  or  companies.  The  artillery  arm 
is  consolidated  with  the  ordnance  corps.  The 
Quartermaster-General’s  and  Commissary-Gen¬ 
eral’s  staffs  are  consolidated  under  the  control 
of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  and  the 
staff  corps  as  a  distinctive  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  abolished.  The  engineer  and  medical 
corps  retain  their  present  distinctive  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  Adjutant-General’s,  Quartermaster- 
General’s,  Inspector-General’s,  and  Paymaster- 
General’s  staffs  are  done  away  with,  and  the 
system  of  interchangeability  of  line  and  staff 
officers  substituted,  similar  to  the  European 
system  of  organization,  the  object  being  to 
give  all  the  officers  of  the  army  an  opportunity 
of  perfecting  themselves  in  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  several  branches  of  service  in  the 
army.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  offi¬ 
cers,  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
promotions  or  appointments  until  the  number 
of  general  and  line  officers  is  reduced  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number.  The  offices  of  general  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  will  cease  with  the  decease  of 
the  present  incumbents.  The  number  of  major- 
generals  and  brigadier-generals  is  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowest  point.  No  change  is  made 
in  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  the 
general  provisions  of  the  bill  look  to  the  elim¬ 
ination  eventually  of  all  officers  of  the  army 
who  have  not  received  a  thorough  military 
education.  The  work  of  surveys  and  triangu¬ 
lations  is  to  be  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  army.  The  army  regulations,  which 


have  not  been  revised  since  1863,  are  to  be 
thoroughly  examined,  and  a  new  series  adopt¬ 
ed,  to  become  a  part  of  the  eventual  work  of 
reorganization.  The  important  feature  of  the 
bill  is  the  abolishment  of  a  staff  as  a  distinc¬ 
tive  corps  of  the  array,  and  the  interchangea¬ 
bility  of  the  line  and  staff  for  the  offices  in  the 
several  departments,  excepting  the  engineer 
corps.  Better  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the 
education  of  the  cavalry  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  giving  it  equality  in  this  respect  with  the 
ordnance  and  artillery  branch,  and  additional 
means  will  be  secured  for  training  officers  in  - 
the  higher  branches  of  their  profession. 

The  action  of  Congress  on  this  report  will 
take  place  before  the  close  of  the  session,  on 
March  4,  1879. 

By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
the  animated  debate  of  that  body  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  army  bill  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  army  as  a  posse  comitatus  will  be  found. 
The  measure  was  deemed  worthy  of  notice  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  describes  its  prac¬ 
tical  operation : 

The  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  18,  1878,  provides  that 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  law¬ 
ful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  as 
a  posse  comitatus  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
the  laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  such  employment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  or  by  act  of  Congress. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  important  either  that  this 
provision  be  repealed  or  that  the  number  of  cases  iu 
which  the  use  of  the  army  shall  be  “  expressly  au¬ 
thorized  ”  be  very  much  enlarged.  Iu  many  por¬ 
tions  of  our  Western  Territories,  and  even  in  some 
portions  of  the  newer  States,  a  resolute  desperado, 
with  a  few  followers,  can  defy  the  officers  of  the  law 
and  any  local  posse  that  can  be  organized.  During 
the  year  numerous  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the 
mail-coaches  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  pur- 

oses  of  robbery  and  plunder;  and  while  I  have 

een  of  the  opinion  that  the  mails  of  the  United 
States  mhy  be  defended  by  the  use  of  troops,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  give  instructions  that  they  can  not, 
without  disregarding  the  act  of  Congress,  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  aid  the  officers  of  the  law  in  capturing  the 
robbers  after  they  have  committed  the  crime.  In 
doing  so,  they  would  act  as  a  posse  comitatus ,  and 
this  is  nowhere  by  law  “  expressly  authorized.”  In 
the  new  and  sparsely  populated  regions- of  the  West, 
to  say  to  robbers  and  thieves  that  they  shall  not  be 
taken  on  any  writ  unless  the  sheriff  and  his  local 
posse  are  able  to  capture  them  without  aid  from  the 
soldiers,  is  almost  to  grant  them  immunity  from 
arrest.  In  those  new  regions  the  army  is  the  power 
chiefly  relied  upon  by  the  law-abiding  people  for 
protection,  and  chiefly  feared  by  the  lawless  classes. 
Numerous  instances  might  be  cited,  but  the  recent 
occurrences  in  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  consti¬ 
tute  a  striking  example.  The  inability  of  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  that  vicinity  to  aid  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  making  arrests  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  which  led  to  the  most  disgraceful 
scenes  of  riot  and  murder,  amounting  in  fact  to  an¬ 
archy.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  a  case 
could  be  made  for  declaring  the  district  in  insurrec¬ 
tion,  after  which  a  proclamation  of  warning  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  President,  when  the  troops  were  called 
into  action  and  at  once  restored  quiet.  I  am  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  President  should  be  left  free 
to  employ  the  national  forces  in  aid  of  the  process 
of  the  Federal  courts  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
necessary  ;  but  if  such  use  is  to  be  limited  to  cases 
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where,  as  declared  by  the  act  above  quoted,  it  “  is 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by  acts 
of  Congress,”  then  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
Congress  should  give  very  careful  attention  to  the 
enumeration  and  specification  of  the  cases  in  which 
such  use  of  troops  is  to  be  permitted. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President,  spoken 
of  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  Lincoln 
County,  New  Mexico,  was  declared  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  and  an  opening  thus  made  for 
the  use  of  the  army  in  the  suppression  of  civil 
disturbances,  was  as  follows : 

Whereas ,  It  is  provided  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  that  whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  combi¬ 
nation  or  assembly  of  persons,  or  a  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  to  enforce  the  ordinary  course  of  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
within  any  State  or  Territory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  President  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  all  the  States, 
and  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  and  naval  force 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  or  to  suppress  such  rebellion  in  what¬ 
ever  State  or  Territory  thereof  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  may  be  forcibly  opposed,  or  the  execution 
thereof  forcibly  obstructed ;  and— 

Whereas,  It  has  been  made  to  appear  to  me  that, 
by  reason  of  unlawful  combinations  and  assemblages 
of  persons  in  arms,  it  has  become  impracticable  to 
enforce,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  New  Mexico,  especially  within  Lincoln  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been 
therein  forcibly  opposed  and  the  execution  thereof 
forcibly  resisted  ;  and — 

Whereas,  The  laws  of  the  United  States  require 
that  whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President,  to  use  the  militia  for  the  purpose 
of  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  com¬ 
mand  such  insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire  peace¬ 
ably  to  the  irrespective  abodes  within  a  limited  time : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  admonish  all  good 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  against  aiding,  oounte- 
nancing;  abetting,  or  taking  part  in  such  unlawful 
proceedings  ;  and  1  hereby  warn  all  persons  engaged 
in  or  connected  with  said  obstruction  to  the  laws  to 
disperse  and  return  peaceably  to  their  respective 
abodes  on  or  before  October  13th,  instant. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  theUnited  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  7th  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1878,  and  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred 
and  third.  R.  B.  IIAYES. 

By  the  President :  F.  W.  Seward,  Acting  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  addressed  to  General  Sherman  relative 
to  the  above  proclamation  : 

War  Department,  ^ 
Washington,  October  8th.  i 

General:  The  President  has  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  declaring  that  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstruc¬ 
tion,  combinations,  and  assemblages  of  persons,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  and  especially  in  Lincoln  County  there¬ 
in,  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings,  and  commanding  the  persons 
comprising  such  combinations  or  assemblages  to  dis¬ 
perse  and  repair  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes 
before  12  o’clock,  noon,  on  the  13th  instant.  This 
proclamation  is  preliminary  to  the  employment  of 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  peace 


and  enforce  the  laws  in  case  the  disturbances  and 
unlawful  com  binations  continue  after  the  time  named. 
The  President  therefore  directs  that  you  instruct  the 
proper  military  officer  that  after  the  time  above  men¬ 
tioned  has  expired  he  will  proceed  to  disperse  by 
military  force  all  such  unlawful  combinations  or  as¬ 
semblages  of  persons  within  said  Territory,  and  that 
he  will,  by  the  use  of  such  force,  and  so  long  as  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  laws  shall  continue,  aid  the  Governor 
and  authorities  of  the  Territory  in  keeping  the  peace 
and  enforcing  the  laws. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
GEORGE  W.  McCRARY,  Secretary  of  War. 

To  General  W.  T.  Sherman. 

The  orders  were  accordingly  given  to  the 
Brigadier-General  commanding  the  Military 
Department  of  Missouri  to  employ,  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  enforce  the  conditions  announced  by 
the  President,  the  forces  under  his  command 
at  the  time  and  for  the  purposes  indicated. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
the  Southern  States,  the  W ar  Department  sent 
forward  rations,  tents,  and  some  medicines  to 
the  destitute  in  N  ew  Orleans,  Memphis,  Grena¬ 
da,  and  Chattanooga. 

For  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  commerce  of 
the  country,  the  sum  of  $5,015,000  was  granted 
for  1877,  nothing  for  1878,  and  $5,015,000  was 
asked  for  1879. 

The  Quartermaster’s  Department  moved  du¬ 
ring  the  year  79,260  passengers,  11,400  beasts, 
and  109,261  tons  of  military  material.  There 
are  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster-General 
twenty  four  thousand  claims  and  accounts  un¬ 
settled,  calling  for  $13,000,000. 

The  work  upon  the  seacoast  defenses,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  appropriations,  has  been  limited 
to  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  works. 
The  system  governing  the  construction  of  the 
works  of  defense  was  elaborated  and  adopted 
in  1869,  the  main  features  of  which  are  the  use 
of  heavy  earthen  barbette  batteries,  protected 
by  high  traverses,  and  arranged  for  guns  and 
mortars  of  large  caliber,  to  be  supplemented  in 
the  future  by  guns  of  the  heaviest  modern  cali¬ 
ber,  and  of  obstructions  in  the  channels  (mainly 
electrical  torpedoes)  to  prevent  vessels  from 
running  past  the  batteries.  The  Chief  of  En¬ 
gineers  recommends,  in  addition  to  complet¬ 
ing  the  open  batteries  already  partially  con¬ 
structed,  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  case- 
mated  forts  for  the  reception  of  guns  of  the 
largest  caliber  behind  armor-plates  of  iron. 
The  trials  and  experiments  with  the  torpedo 
defense  have  continued  at  Willett’s  Point  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  battalion  of  engineers, 
under  the  law  reducing  the  army,  has  been 
fixed  at  200  enlisted  men.  This  number  is 
thought  to  be  too  small  for  the  efficient  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  required  of  them. 

On  October  1st  there  were  in  store  as  a  re¬ 
serve  supply  only  22,585  arms  of  the  latest 
model.  The  Hotchkiss  gun  has  been  approved 
by  the  hoard  of  officers  convened  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  purpose  of  rec¬ 
ommending  a  magazine  gun  for  the  military 
service. 
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The  number  of  military  convicts  confined  in 
the  military  prison  of  Fort  Leavenworth  on 
November  25th  was  375.  They  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the 
troops. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  President  on 
April  12th  granting  to  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter 
a  court  of  inquiry  into  such  new  evidence  as 
he  might  offer  relative  to  a  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  in  1802  which  dismissed  him  from  the 
army. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
war  records  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  bo  as  follows : 

The  records  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  both  Union 
and  Confederate,  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Adju¬ 
tant-General  of  the  Army.  The  work  of  preparing 
these  for  publication  is  under  charge  of  Col.  liobert 
N.  Scott,  to  whose  report  I  invite  attention.  The 
work  of  collecting  reports  of  battles  by  Union  com¬ 
manders,  which  were  not  originally  forwarded,  has 
been  unremittingly  prosecuted  since  the  close  of  the 


war,  and  a  very  large  number  has  been  added  to  the 
flies  through  the  medium  of  correspondence.  There 
are  yet  some  important  reports  missing,  but  hopes 
are  entertained  of  procuring  them.  The  Confeder¬ 
ate  records  obtained  in  Kichmond  at  the  time  of  its 
capture  were  brought  here  in  1865,  and  have  been 
carefully  arranged.  The  agent  recently  appointed, 
Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright,  has  been  assiduously  and 
successfully  engaged  for  the  past  five  months  in 
procuring  interesting  papers  relating  to  that  side. 
Through  a  candid  and  liberal  understanding  with 
the  Southern  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  with  sev 
eral  other  possessors  of  such  papers,  this  Department 
is  daily  adding  to  its  material  for  a  history  of  the  war. 
The  Department  is  ready  to  transmit  to  Congress  a 
considerable  amount  of  matter  systematically  ar¬ 
ranged  so  soon  as  specific  action  by  Congress  shall 
enable  it  to  do  so.  The  appropriations  heretofore 
made  have  been  for  preparing  for  publication,  not  for 
publishing. 

ASIA.  The  area  and  population  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  of  Asia  were  given  as  follows 
in  1878  (see  Behm  and  Wagner,  “  Bevdlkerung 
der  Erde,”  v.,  Gotha,  1878)  : 


DIVISIONS  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 

AREA  IN  SQUARE  MILES. 

POPULATION. 

Of  divisions. 

Of  subdivisions. 

Of  divisions. 

Of  subdivisions. 

Siberia . . 

4.824.500 

1.524.500 

3,440,362 

7,510,876 

1,305,300 

25,900 

79,700 

22.300 

64,000 

6,300 

4,505,876 

175,000 

700.000 

2.080,000 

100,000 

Khiva..' . 

Kashgaria  1  ,  cblna) . 

Soongana  J  v  ' 

Caspian  Sea  (exclusive  of  islands) . 

169.666 

2,92*2,700 

. 

"Western  Asia . . 

37,6SO,000 

Caucasia . 

169,457 

743,486 

91 II 

968,100 

7.65 

636,000 

278,700 

20,000 

106,800 

5,391,744 

17,880,000 

85,878 

3,700.000 

22,707 

6,000.000 

4,000;000 

300,000 

850,000 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

Samos . 

Arabia  (independent) . 

. 

. 

Aden......  1 .  . 

4,686,100 

408,414,350 

1,554.000 

2,9S5,5t0 

82 

1.48 

146,613 

405,000.000 

29,580,000 

139.144 

71,834 

83,628,373 

1,491,600 

248,108,000 

820,413 

551,1.86 

90,400 

1.96 

1,437 

24,702 

744 

2,615 

188,421,264 

48.110,200 

3.800,000 

'271,460 

444.617 

2,459,542 

6,600 

150,000 

Farther  India . 

898,700 

36,760,000 

88.557 

7.600 
18.000 
190.500 
309,000 
198,000 
21,716  ! 

82,400 
31,500 

1,446 

2,747.148 
126,000 
180,000 
4,000,000 
5,750,000 
21,000,000 
1,600,000 
890,000 
.  209,000 
808,097 

Tribes  south  of  Assam . 

Siam . 

Anam . 

French  Cochin-China  .  . 

Cambodia . 

Independent  Malacca . 

Straits  Settlements . 

East  India  Isi.ands . . . 

789,893 

34,051,900 

Sunda  and  Molucca  Islands . 

672,479 

114,129 

2,551 

725 

8.5 

26,583,000 

7,450,000 

13,500 

5,000 

400 

Philippine  and  Sooloo  Islands . 

Andaman  Islands . 

Nicobar  Islands . 

Keeling  Islands . 

Total .  . 

17,308,000 

831,000,000 
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This  table  does  not  include  the  territorial  ces¬ 
sions  made  by  Turkey.  (See  Eastekn  Ques¬ 
tion.) 

The  Chinese  troops  completed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1878  the  conquest  of  Kashgaria,  and 
this  country,  after  being  for  several  years  one 
of  the  independent  states  of  Asia,  is  now  again 
one  of  the  tributary  states  of  China.  (See 
China.) 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  prac¬ 
tically  came  to  a  close  in  Asia  in  1877,  few 
movements  of  importance  being  made  in  1878. 
The  treaty  of  Berlin  gave  to  Russia  a  large 
slice  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  to  Persia  the  town 
of  Khotur.  (See  Eastern  Question.) 

No  sooner  had  the  Berlin  treaty  been  signed, 
settling  for  some  time  to  come,  as  was  supposed, 
the  Eastern  question  in  Europe,  than  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  to  break  out  anew  in  the  heart  of 
Asia.  The  Indian  Government  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Shere  Alt,  the  Ameer  of  Cabool,  which 
the  latter  refused  to  admit  to  his  dominions. 
It  was  supposed  by  many  that  he  was  insti¬ 
gated  to  take  this  course  by  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  it  was  therefore  expected  that, 
if  war  should  follow  between  Great  Britain 
and  Afghanistan,  Russia,  if  not  actively  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  would  still  be 
her  friend.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  war 
was  actually  begun,  and  the  Afghan  territory 
invaded  by  a  large  English  force.  (See  India 
and  Afghanistan.) 

An  important  act  was  passed  in  India,  plac¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  the  native  press,  which  had 
become  very  seditious  in  its  utterances.  The 
famine  which  prevailed  in  India  during  1877 
continued  during  the  early  part  of  1878,  and 
its  effects  were  felt  during  the  entire  year. 
(See  India.) 

News  reached  Europe  of  a  new  Russian  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Central  Asia,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  planned  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  The  expedition  was  re¬ 
ported  to  aim  at  the  occupation  of  the  five 
minor  khanates  between  the  southern  course 
of  the  Amoo  Darya  and  Hindoo  Koosh — Kara 
Zin,  Shugnal,  Darvas,  Sarikol,  and  Vakhan. 
Of  these  khanates,  the  first  three  are  inde¬ 
pendent,  Sarikol  belongs  to  Kashgar,  and  the 
Ameer  of  Vakhan  is  a  feudatory  of  the  Ameer 
of  Cabool. 

The  famine  in  the  north  of  China  continued 
during  1878  in  all  its  horrors,  abating  slightly 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Negotiations 
were  set  on  foot  by  China  to  obtain  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Kulja  from  Russia,  which  power  had 
occupied  it  for  several  years.  (See  China.) 

The  King  of  Burmah  died  on  October  23d. 
No  disturbances  took  place,  and  his  successor 
the  Crown  Prince  was  quietly  proclaimed 
King. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — The 
solar  eclipse  of  J uly  29th  was  successfully  ob¬ 
served  not  only  by  American  astronomers  but 
also  by  parties  from  France  and  England.  The 
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belt  within  which  the  eclipse  was  total  passed 
over  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory, 
Texas,  and  Louisiana.  Eminent  observers 
were  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  several  stations  along 
the  line  of  totality.  A  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  were  also  represented  by  distin¬ 
guished  astronomers.  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb, 
Commander  W.  T.  Sampson,  and  Lieut.  C.  G. 
Bowman  were  at  or  near  Separation,  Wy¬ 
oming  Territory.  Prof.  William  Harkness, 
Lieut.  E.  W.  Sturdy,  A.  M.  Skinner,  Prof. 
0.  H.  Robinson,  L.  E.  Wallace,  and  A.  G. 
Clark  were  in  the  same  neighborhood ;  as 
were  also  Prof.  James  C.  Watson  of  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  and  the  celebrated  spectroscopist  M.  Jans¬ 
sen  of  France.  Besides  these,  Dr.  Draper  of 
New  York,  Prof.  Barker  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Trouvelot  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Edison,  the 
distinguished  inventor,  selected  their  points  of 
observation  in  Wyoming.  Prof.  Asaph  Hall, 
Prof.  J.  A.  Rogers,  A.  W.  Wright,  H.  F.  Gor¬ 
don,  A.  B.  Wheeler,  Prof.  J.  K.  Eastman,  Lewis 
Bass,  H.  M.  Paul,  H.  S.  Pritchett,  Prof.  E.  S. 
Holden,  Lieut.  T.  W.  Very,  Dr.  C.  S.  Hastings, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hill  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office, 
Gen.  Myer,  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  Prof.  S.  P. 
Langley,  Prof.  0.  A.  Young,  C.  F.  Brackett, 
0.  J.  Rockwood,  W.  Libbey,  G.  H.  Galley,  C. 

D.  Bennett,  W.  McDonald,  C.  J.  Young,  H.  S. 
S.  Smith,  Prof.  Maria  Mitchell,  Prof.  Thorpe, 
Dr.  Schuster,  Prof.  Ormond  Stone  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  C.  W.  Upton,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  Prof. 

E.  Colbert  of  the  Chicago  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety,  S.  W.  Burnham,  Dr.  Swazey,  A.  C. 
Thomas,  Prof.  Easterday,  Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of 
Rochester,  and  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer  of  Eng¬ 
land,  observed  from  stations  selected  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Messrs.  L.  Waldo  and  R.  W.  Wilson  of 
Harvard  College,  F.  E.  Seagrove  of  Providence, 
J.  K.  Rees  and  W.  H.  Pulsifer  of  St.  Louis, 
with  several  assistants,  observed  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  and  Prof.  D.  P.  Todd  of  Washington, 
D.  0.,  was  at  Dallas  in  the  same  State. 

Results  of  Observation — Discovery  of  Two 
Intra-Mercurial  Planets. — Since  1859,  the  date 
of  M.  Lescarbault’s  observation  of  a  supposed 
transit,  the  existence  of  a  planet,  or  more  than 
one,  within  Mercury’s  orbit,  has  been  regarded 
by  several  astronomers  as  highly  probable. 
Total  eclipses  of  the  sun  afford  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  detection  of  such  bodies ;  and 
accordingly  Prof.  James  0.  Watson  of  Ann 
Arbor,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Rochester,  de¬ 
cided  to  occupy  themselves  exclusively  with 
the  search  during  the  eclipse  of  July  29,  1878. 
The  details  of  their  observations  may  be  found 
in  the  “American  Journal  of  Science”  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  1878.  One  intra-Mer- 
curial  planet  was  undoubtedly  seen  by  each  of 
these  observers  at  different  stations,  and  Prof. 
Watson  is  confident  that  he  saw  a  second.  He 
says : 

Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  totality 
I  began  sweeps  east  and  west  extending  about  eight 
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degrees  from  the  sun.  I  had  previously  committed 
to  memory  the  relative  places  of  stars  near  the  sun 
down  to  the  seventh  magnitude,  and  the  chart  of  the 
region  was  placed  conveniently  in  front  of  me  for 
ready  reference  whenever  required.  The  first  sweep 
began  with  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and 
extended  eastward  about  eight  degrees  and  back, 
and  I  saw  Delta  Cancri  and  smaller  stars  marked 
on  the  chart.  The  next  sweep  was  one  field  farther 
south,  and  eastward  and  back  as  before.  Then 
placing  the  sun  in  the  field,  I  commenced  a  corre¬ 
sponding  sweep  to  the  westward.  Between  the  sun 
and  Theta  Cancri,  and  south  of  the  middle  of  the 
field,  I  came  across  a  star,  estimated  at  the  time  to 
be  of  the  four  and  a  half  magnitude,  which  shone 
with  a  ruddy  light,  and  certainly  had  a  larger  disk 
than  the  spurious  disk  of  a  star.  The  focus  of  the 
eyepiece  had  been  carefully  adjusted  beforehand 
and  securely  clamped,  and  the  definition  was  excel¬ 
lent.  I  proceeded,  therefore  to  mark  its  position  on 
the  paper  circles,  and  to  record  the  time  of  observa¬ 
tion.  It  was  designated  by  a.  The  place  of  the  sun 
had  been  recorded  a  few  minutes  previously  and 
marked  s.  Placing  my  eye  again  at  the  telescope,  I 
assured  myself  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed,  and 
proceeded  with  the  search.  I  noticed  particularly 
that  the  object  in  question  did  not  present  any  elon¬ 
gation,  such  as  would  be  probable  were  it  a  comet  in 
that  position.  In  the  next  and  final  sweep  I  brought 
into  the  field  what  I  supposed  to  be  Zeta  Cancri, 
although  it  appeared  very  much  brighter  than  what 
I  expected  from  the  appearance  of  Delta  Cancri, 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  first  sweep.  I  proceeded 
to  record  its  position  on  the  circles  with  the  desig¬ 
nation  b. 


The  positions  of  these  objects  as  finally  de¬ 
termined  by  Prof.  Watson  were  as  follows : 


Washington  M.  T. 

Object. 

App.  R.  A. 

App.  Decl. 

h.  m.  b. 

h.  m.  g. 

18T8,  July  20,  5  16  3T . 

(«) 

8  27  24 

IS”  16'  IT. 

“  “  5,  5  17  46 . 

0) 

8  9  24 

18"  S'  N. 

Prof.  Watson  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
first  is  a  planet  within  Mercury’s  orbit.  “  In 
regard  to  (5),”  he  remarks,  “  it  is  possible,-  hut 
not  probable,  that  the  pointing  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  may  have  been  disturbed  by  the  wind. 
I  marked  the  position  on  the  hour  circle  first, 
and  hut  a  moment  was  occupied  in  passing  from 
the  eyepiece  to  the  hour  circle.  I  believe  that 
this  observation  can  be  relied  upon  as  giving 
the  place  of  a  second  intra-Mercurial  planet.” 

Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
observed  from  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  saw  also  the  planet  (a),  near  Theta 
Cancri.  He  estimated  its  brightness  as  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  fifth-magnitude  star. 

Observations  of  the  Corona.  —  Profs.  Dra¬ 
per,  Barker,  and  Morton,  together  with  Mr. 
Edison,  gave  special  attention  to  the  corona, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  determine  its  true  na¬ 
ture.  With  these  observers,  the  main  question 
for  decision  was  whether  the  corona  is  an  in¬ 
candescent,  self-luminous  gas,  or  whether,  like 
the  planets,  it  shines  by  reflected  light.  Their 
station  was  at  Rawlins,  in  latitude  41°  48'  50", 
longitude  30°  IP  0"  west  from  Washington; 
height  above  the  sea,  6,732  feet.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  and  photo-spectroscopic  work  was  by 
Dr.  Draper  ;  the  observations  witli  the  analyz¬ 
ing  slit  spectroscope,  by  Prof.  Barker;  and 


those  with  the  polariscope,  by  Prof.  Morton. 
The  spectrum  of  the  corona  was  not  that  of 
an  incandescent  gas  ;  its  photograph  indicated 
a  height  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  sun’s  diam¬ 
eter,  or  nearly  600,000  miles;  the  polarization 
was  shown  by  Prof.  Morton  to  he  such  as  would 
he  produced  by  reflected  light ;  the  Fraunhofer 
dark  lines  were  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Edison’s  tasimeter 
was  violently  alfected  by  the  coronal  heat. 
“  The  general  conclusion,”  says  Dr.  Draper, 
“  that  follows  from  these  results  is,  that  on 
this  occasion  we  have  ascertained  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  corona,  viz. :  it  shines  by  light  re¬ 
flected  from  the  sun  by  a  cloud  of  meteors  sur¬ 
rounding  that  luminary ;  and  that  on  former 
occasions  it  has  been  infiltrated  with  materials 
thrown  up  from  the  chromosphere,  notably 
with  the  1474  matter  and  hydrogen.  As  the 
chromosphere  is  now  quiescent,  this  infiltra¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  to  a  scarcely  perceptible 
degree  recently.  This  explanation  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  corona  reconciles  itself  so  well  with 
many  facts  that  have  been  difficult  to  explain, 
such  as  the  low  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  that  it  gains  thereby  additional  strength.” 

The  apparent  extent  of  the  corona  as  ob¬ 
served  at  different  stations  was  remarkably 
various ;  the  difference  being  doubtless  owing 
in  part  to  the  relative  altitudes  of  the  points 
of  observation.  The  measures  of  Mr.  Eas- 
tcrday  gave  a  height  of  700,000  miles  above 
the  sun’s  surface.  Profs.  Langley  and  New¬ 
comb  traced  the  coronal  matter  along  the  eclip¬ 
tic  to  a  distance  of  more  than  9,000,000  miles 
from  the  sun.  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  who 
observed  with  the  naked  eye  from  Pike’s  Peak, 
traced  one  coronal  stream  along  the  ecliptic  to 
a  distance  of  six  diameters  of  the  sun,  and  an¬ 
other  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  diameters.  The  light  of  the  for¬ 
mer  was  “an  exceedingly  faint  and  delicate 
white,  apparently  overlaid  or  intermingled 
with  the  blue  of  the  atmosphere.  There  was 
no  decided  increase  of  brightness  in  that  part 
of  the  ray  near  the  solar  limb,  nor  in  the  axis 
of  the  beam  ;  hut  the  delicate  light  continued 
uniform  up  to  the  corona  in  whose  glare  it 
was  lost.”  Prof.  Abbe  regards  these  coronal 
streams  as  collections  of  meteors  moving  in 
cometary  orbits  about  the  sun,  and  rendered 
visible  by  reflecting  the  solar  light — the  view 
now  also  adopted  by  several  other  astronomers. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  Mr.  Lockyer,  and  other 
observers  regard  the  observations  of  1878  as 
demonstrating  an  intimate  relation  between 
the  sun’s  condition  as  to  the  number  of  its 
spots,  and  the  constitution  of  the  corona.  The 
recent  eclipse  was  at  a  time  of  sun-spot  mini¬ 
mum.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  marked  pau¬ 
city  of  spots  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
chromosphere  has  been  free  from  agitation ; 
the  flame-colored  prominences  have  been  few 
and  small;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  solar  sur¬ 
face  has  been  remarkably  quiescent.  Corre¬ 
sponding  to  this  condition  of  the  sun,  the 
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eclipse-observations  indicated  a  change  in  the 
color  and  appearance  of  the  corona.  The  gas¬ 
eous  elements  were  much  less  conspicuous  than 
in  the  eclipses  of  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  near 
the  epoch  of  sun-spot  maximum.  In  short, 
the  conclusion  of  most  astronomers  is  that 
the  non-gaseous  matter  of  the  corona  is  cos- 
mical,  while  the  gaseous  elements  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  eclipses  at  the  epochs  of  spot  maxima 
are  strictly  solar,  consisting  of  torrents  thrown 
out  to  great  distances  by  the  sun’s  eruptive 
force.  “In  spot-maximum  years,”  says  Mr. 
Lockyer,  “  we  have  violent  up-rushes  of  gas 
from  the  sun’s  interior,  and  the  corona  is  main¬ 
ly  built  up  of  such  gas.  Further,  we  have 
spots,  and,  if  these  are  not  evidences  of  the  re¬ 
turn  convection  currents,  we  have  none  other. 
In  spot-minimum  years,  such  as  the  present, 
we  have  no  up-rushes,  and  the  corona  contains 
no  gas,  and  there  are  no  spots.  Spots,  then, 
are  only  observed  when  we  have  a  right  to 
look  for  the  return  of  the  upward  current, 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  rate  of 
which  we  have  measured.” 

The  serrations  known  as  Rady’s  beads  re¬ 
mained  visible,  according  to  Mr.  Colbert,  for 
two  and  a  half  seconds,  indicating  that  the 
mountains  around  the  moon’s  disk  are  one  and 
a  half  mile  high. 

The  Relation  between  Sun-spot  Frequency 
and  Changes  in  the  Earth'' s  Atmosphere. — The 
“American  Journal  of  Science”  for  June, 
1878,  contains  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould, 
Director  of  the  Cordoba  (S.  A.)  Observatory, 
announcing  the  probable  discovery  of  a  mutual 
relation  between  the  number  of  sun-spots  and 
the  condition  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  Dr.  Gould’s 
residence  at  Cordoba — at  the  epoch  of  sun¬ 
spot  maximum — the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
was  eminently  favorable  for  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations.  With  the  change,  however,  in  the 
condition  of  the  sun’s  surface,  a  simultaneous 
variation  occurred  in  the  atmosphere  and  mean 
temperature  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  In  1877  there  were  but  ten 
clear  nights  at  Cordoba  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  while  in  July  and  August 
the  number  was  still  less;  and  from  January  1 
to  March  20,  1878,  there  was  but  one  clear 
night.  In  Dr.  Gould’s  view  these  strong  con¬ 
trasts  indicate  periodic  fluctuations,  and  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  facts  at  his  dispo¬ 
sal  sustains  the  theory  of  a  mutual  relation. 
“It  is  manifest,”  Dr.  Gould  remarks,  “that 
if  the  variations  of  the  terrestrial  temperature 
follow  those  of  the  sun-spots,  and  are  thus  ade¬ 
quate  to  account  for  the  correspondence  ob¬ 
served  between  these  and  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  declination,  all  necessity  for  assum¬ 
ing  any  direct  and  transcendental  connection 
between  this  latter  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
solar  surface  disappears.” 

The  Transit  of  Mercury. — A  transit  of  Mer¬ 
cury  occurred  on  the  6th  of  May,  1878,  the  pas¬ 
sage  occupying  7h'  33m'.  The  phenomenon  was 


generally  observed  under  favorable  conditions. 
Prof.  S..P.  Langley  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  saw  the 
entire  disk  of  Mercury  outside  the  sun  at  least 
half  a  minute  before  the  first  external  con¬ 
tact.  This  visibility  was  regarded  as  due  to 
the  brightness  of  the  coronal  background.  A 
remarkable  difference  was  noticed  between 
the  apparent  size  of  the  planet  before  and 
after  its  entrance  upon  the  sun;  the  former 
being  greater  than  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of 
five  to  four.  Prof.  Langley  saw  no  “black 
drop”  nor  “ligament.”  He  failed  also  to  see 
the  central  bright  spot,  as  well  as  the  aureola 
around  the  planet — phenomena  observed  by 
several  other  astronomers. 

A  comparison  of  the  best  contact-observa¬ 
tions  obtained  at  different  stations  gave  new 
evidence  in  favor  of  Leverrier’s  theory  of  the 
motion  of  Mercury’s  perihelion,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  cause  of  perturbation  between 
Mercury  and  the  sun. 

Relative  Brightness  of  Venus  and .  Mercury. 
— On  September  26,  1878,  Mercury  and  Ve¬ 
nus  were  so  close  together  that  they  were 
telescopically  in  the  same  field  of  view.  Mr. 
James  Nasmyth  of  Kent,  England,  improved 
this  favorable  circumstance  by  making  careful 
comparisons  of  the  relative  brightness  of  the 
two  planets.  The  result  of  the  observation 
was  that  Mercury  has  less  than  half  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  Venus,  or,  in  other  words,  less  than  half 
the  reflective  power.  This  relative  deficiency 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that,  in  consequence  of  Mercury’s  nearness  to 
the  sun,  its  brightness  ought  to  be  nearly  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  Venus.  The  fact 
seems  to  indicate  an  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  atmospheres  of  the  two  planets. 

The  Satellites  of  Mars. — In  a  memoir  re¬ 
cently  published  by  the  Washington  Observa¬ 
tory,  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  has  discussed  all  the 
observations  of  the  satellites  of  Mars,  and  has 
determined  the  elements  of  their  orbits  within 
very  narrow  limits  of  probable  error.  The 
name  Phobos  has  been  adopted  by  Prof.  Hall 
for  the  inner  satellite,  and  that  of  Deimos  for 
the  outer.  In  brightness  the  former  is  rated 
by  the  discoverer  as  an  11  ^-magnitude  star; 
the  latter  as  of  the  12th.  The  diameter  of 
Deimos  is  estimated  by  Prof.  Pickering  of 
Harvard. Observatory  at  six  miles,  that  of  Pho¬ 
bos  at  seven.  At  Washington  alone  43  obser¬ 
vations  of  Phobos  and  52  of  Deimos  were  ob¬ 
tained  up  to  October  25th,  when  they  could  no 
longer  be  detected  by  the  26-inch  equatorial. 
The  periods  and  eccentricities  derived  from 
these  observations  are  as  follows : 


Phobos-  Deimos. 

Period .  Th.  30m.  15  OTs.  SOh.  17m.  53*S6s. 

Eccentricity .  0*0328  0*00574. 


Not  only  are  the  orbits  approximately  circu¬ 
lar,  but  the  planes  of  both  are  very  nearly  co¬ 
incident  with  the  equator  of  Mars.  The  mass 
of  Mars  obtained  from  the  Washington  ob¬ 
servations  is  T.-rrl.xw- 

Minor  Planets. — Twelve  minor  planets  were 
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discovered  in  18*78,  bringing  the  number  up  to 
191.  The  dates  and  places  of  discovery,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  names  of  the  discoverers,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 


No. 

Name. 

Date  of  disc. 

Discoverer. 

Place  of  disc. 

Mag. 

180 

Jan. 

29 

Perrotin 

Toulouse 

120 

181 

Eucharis 

Feb. 

2 

Cottenot 

Marseilles 

10-0 

182 

7 

Palisa 

Pola 

10-5 

1S3 

tt 

8 

fct 

it 

12-0 

184 

Deiopeia 

tt 

28 

It 

it 

11-0 

185 

Eli  Dike 

March 

1 

Peters 

Clinton 

10-0 

186 

Celuta 

April 

7 

Prosper  Henry 

Paris 

11-5 

187 

12 

Coggia 

Marseilles 

10-0 

188 

Menippe 

June 

26 

Peters 

Clinton 

12-0 

189 

Phthia 

Sept. 

9 

“ 

11-0 

190 

Isrnene 

22 

It 

it 

11-5 

191 

Kolga 

tt 

30 

tt 

4 

10-5 

The  following  minor  planets,  discovered  in 
1877,  have  been  named  since  the  issue  of  our 
last  volume:  No.  171,  Ophelia;  172,  Baucis; 
and  178,  Belisana. 

The  Mass  of  Saturn's  Bings. — In  the 
“Comptes  Rendus,”  vol.  lxxxv.,  No.  16,  M. 
Tisserand  has  given  a  new  determination  of 
the  mass  of  Saturn’s  rings.  Bessel’s  value  of 
the  mass  was  found  from  its  disturbing  effect 
on  Titan,  the  largest  satellite.  M.  Tisserand 
includes  in  his  discussion  the  motions  of  the 
other  satellites,  and  finds  that  the  change  in 
the  position  of  their  orbits  is  not  so  much  due 
to  the  attraction  of  the  ring  as  to  that  of  the 
protuberant  matter  about  Saturn’s  equator. 
M.  Tisserand’s  value  of  the  mass  is  ■jT|~ir,  the 
mass  of  Saturn  being  1.  This  is  less  than  one 
fifth  of  the  value  obtained  by  Bessel. 

Comets. — The  first  comet  of  1878  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  the  7th  of  July.  It  had  a  perceptible  cen¬ 
tral  condensation,  but  neither  tail  nor  nucleus. 
Its  motion  is  direct ;  its  inclination,  78  degrees ; 
and  its  perihelion  distance  was  128,000,000 
miles. 

The  second  comet  of  1873  was  detected  on 
its  first  predicted  return  by  M.  Tempel  of  Ar- 
cetri,  near  Florence,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1878. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  a  nebula  three  or 
four  minutes  in  diameter,  with  several  nuclei. 

With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Yon  Asten’s  ephemeris 
Mr.  John  Tebbut  of  Windsor,  New  South  Wales, 
detected  Encke’s  comet  on  the  evening  of  Au¬ 
gust  3d.  This  is  the  eighteenth  perihelion  pas¬ 
sage  since  its  periodicity  was  discovered  by 
Encke,  and  the  comet  has  been  observed  at 
each  successive  return.  Its  appearance  in  1878 
was  that  of  an  extremely  faint  nebulosity.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hirst,  writing  from  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  under  date  of  August  21st,  says: 

The  comet  is  a  very  inconspicuous  object,  even 
with  a  low  power  and  the  full  aperture  of  the  lli- 
inch  Sydney  refractor.  It  appears  ns  a  circular  neb¬ 
ulous  body,  showing  signs  of  condensation  in  the 
center,  but  no  distinct  nucleus.  On  the  evening  ot 
the  20th  of  August  two  tenth-magnitude  stars  were 
observed  in  the  field  with  the  comet,  the  motion  of 
the  latter  rendering  it  apparent  that  it  must  pass 
very  close  to,  if  not  immediately  over,  one  of  them. 
This  actually  took  place  just  before  the  comet  set, 
the  center  of  the  comet  passing  directly  over  the 


star.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  this  faint  tenth- 
magnitude  star  was  not  even  dimmed,  much  less 
obliterated,  by  the  interposition  of  the  densest  part 
of  the  comet ;  it  shone  right  through  the  center  and 
most  condensed  part  as  bright  as  it  had  before  ap¬ 
peared  against  the  dark  background  of  the  sky.  The 
other  star  of  the  same  magnitude  in  the  field  formed 
an  accurate  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  de¬ 
termine  any  diminution  of  light  in  the  former. 

The  Origin  of  Comets.  —  The  “American 
Journal  of  Science”  for  September,  1878,  con¬ 
tains  an  elaborate  article  on  the  origin  of 
comets,  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  In  the  theory  of  Kant  comets  as  well  as 
planets  were  originally  parts  of  the  nebulous 
mass  from  which  the  solar  system  was  formed. 
Laplace,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  them  as 
of  extraneous  origin.  Prof.  Newton  discusses 
such  cometary  phenomena  as  have  ah  obvious 
bearing  on  this  interesting  question,  and  finds 
a  decided  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  a  foreign  origin.  He  grants,  however,  that 
the  group  of  comets  with  periods  correspond¬ 
ing  with  those  of  the  minor  planets  may  have 
originated  in  the  solar  nebula. 

Meteoric  Showers. — The  meteors  of  January 
lst-8d — called  Quadrantids  from  the  fact  that 
their  radiant  is  in  Quadrans — were  observed 
in  unusual  numbers  by  Prof.  Herschel  at  Hawk- 
hurst,  England,  on  the  morning  of  January  2, 
1878.  In  thirty  minutes  Prof.  Herschel  counted 
twenty  meteors,  of  which  seventeen  were  Quad¬ 
rantids.  Two  were  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  five 
equal  to  first-magnitude,  six  equal  to  second-, 
and  the  rest  about  equal  to  third-magnitude 
stars. 

The  Meteors  of  April  19th  -23d.  —  The 
“Monthly  Notices”  for  May,  1878,  give  the 
results  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning’s  watch  for 
meteors  of  the  April  shower  on  the  20th,  21st, 
and  22d  of  the  month.  Twelve  meteors  were 
seen  which  belonged,  undoubtedly,  to  the  group 
of  Lyraids.  The  radiant,  very  exactly  deter¬ 
mined,  was  in  R.  A.  272°,  N.  deck  32°. 

The  August  Meteors. — The  meteors  of  Au¬ 
gust  8th-12th  were  observed  in  1878  under 
unfavorable  circumstances;  cloudy  weather  in 
many  places,  as  well  as  bright  moonlight,  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  observations.  In  “  The  Ob¬ 
servatory”  for  September,  Mr.  H.  Corder  of 
Chelmsford,  England,  gives  the  following  re¬ 
sults  of  his  observations:  During  four  hours 
on  the  night  of  the  10th  he  counted  113  me¬ 
teors,  of  which  97  were  Perseids.  Of  these, 
60  had  visible  streaks  and  20  were  colored. 
The  maximum  was  from  2h-  15m-  to  3'1'  15m', 
during  which  hour  he  saw  44  meteors.  The 
radiant  was  in  R.  A.  43°,  N.  decl.  56°.  One 
meteor  was  seen  absolutely  stationary  at  R.  A. 
47°,  N.  deck  58°.  On  the  same  night  Mr.  "W. 
F.  Denning,  watching  at  Bristol,  England,  saw 
130  meteors  in  four  hours  and  a  half.  During 
the  half  hour  ending  at  3  o’clock,  when  the 
moon  had  set,  he  counted  33. 

Meteoric  Fire-halls. — In  “  The  Observatory  ” 
for  February  and  March,  1878,  Capt.  G.  L. 
Tupman  discusses  the  observations  of  a  great 
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fire-ball  seen  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
on  the  evening  of  November  23,  1877,  at  8h- 
24°%  G.  M.  T.  The  radiant  of  this  meteor  was 
in  R.  A.  62°,  N.  decl.  21°  ;  height  when  first 
seen,  96  miles ;  first  explosion  at  mid-course, 
exactly  over  Liverpool,  at  a  height  of  46  miles ; 
length  of  visible  path,  133  miles  ;  time  of  flight, 
8  seconds  nearly  ;  velocity,  17£  miles  per  sec¬ 
ond;  final  explosion  over  the  Irish  Sea,  at  an 
elevation  of  14  miles.  A  bright  streak  40  miles 
in  length  and  nearly  half  a  mile  in  diameter 
remained  visible  for  several  seconds  over  the 
latter  part  of  the  path.  “  All  that  was  left  after 
the  explosion  settled  slowly  downward,  perhaps 
for  a  mile,  before  becoming  invisible,  which 
would  indicate  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  an 
impalpable  powder.”  The  plane  of  the  meteor’s 
motion  was  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the 
ecliptic.  Oapt.  Tupman  remarks  that  this  fire¬ 
ball  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a  meteor  stream 
previously  known,  whose  radiant  is  in  Taurus, 
and  that  the  orbit  is  near  that  of  the  comet  of 
1702. 

The  disappearance  of  the  meteor  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  most  violent  detonation.  “  The 
explosion  of  a  13-inch  bomb-shell,  consisting 
of  some  200  pounds  of  iron,  would  not  have 
produced  a  sound  of  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
intensity  of  the  meteor  explosion.  This  proves 
that  it  was  of  considerable  mass  compared  to 
an  ordinary  shell.  A  difficult  question  remains 
to  be  answered.  How  is  it  conceivable  that 
such  a  mass  of  heavy  matter  can  be  reduced  to 
impalpable  powder  in  five  or  six  seconds  1  All 
these  bodies  must  be  heavy  to  retain  their 
planetary  velocities  after  impact  with  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  way  they  do.” 

Several  other  large  meteors  were  seen  on 
the  same  evening,  their  paths,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  radiating  from  the  same  point  in  the 
constellation  Taurus.  Oapt.  Tupman  thus  con¬ 
cludes  his  interesting  paper : 

The  frequency  of  large  detonating  meteors  about 
November  21st-23d  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
R.  P.  Greg  and  Prof.  A.  S.  Herschel,  but  the  exact 
determination  of  the  radiant  point  or  of  their  real 
heights  has  seldom  been  possible.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  have  secured  one  of  them  so  well.  Prom  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Prof.’ll.  A.  Newton  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  tbs  great  detonating  meteor  of  November  20, 
1877,  in  the  United  States,  proceeded  from  the  radi¬ 
ant  near  Gamma  Uassiopeiae,  found  by  Prof.  Herschel 
for  a  detonating  meteor  on  the  same  night  in  1864. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  streams, 
perfectly  distinct,  crossing  the  earth’s  orbit  in  the 
place  it  occupies  about  November  20th-23d,  and  both 
yielding  very  large  detonating  meteors. 

In  “  Nature  ”  for  February  28,  1878,  Mr.  H. 
Hatfield  describes  a  meteor  seen  by  himself  on 
the  morning  of  February  18tb,  at  12h-  47m'.  Its 
brilliancy  surpassed  that  of  the  moon  then 
full. 

In  the  “  Science  Observer  ”  for  April,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Sawyer  describes  a  meteor  observed  at 
Boston  on  the  31st  of  March,  at  7h-  54m-.  It 
moved  very  slowly  over  an  arc  of  eight  de¬ 
grees,  and  its  apparent  diameter  was  one 


third  that  of  the  moon.  The  same  fire-ball 
was  seen  at  Everett,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  William  F. 
Delany. 

A  daylight  meteor  was  seen  in  full  sunshine 
near  Hawick,  England,  by  Mr.  James  Elliott 
and  others,  at  10h'  20m-  on  the  morning  of  March 
26th. 

A  large  detonating  fire-ball  was  observed  at 
several  points  in  England  on  the  evening  of 
April  2d,  at  7hi  55m\  It  appeared  in  Ursa  Ma¬ 
jor,  passed  between  Sirius  and  the  belt  of 
Orion,  and  thence  at  a  slow  rate  and  in  a  di¬ 
rect  line  to  the  horizon.  Its  diameter  was 
about  half  that  of  the  moon. 

A  meteor  whose  apparent  magnitude  was 
estimated  at  one  third  that  of  the  moon  was 
seen  at  Pultney,  England,  by  Mr.  James  L. 
McCance,  on  the  evening  of  April  20th.  In 
about  two  seconds  it  moved  from  R.  A.  42°, 
N.  decl.  30°,  to  R.  A.  47°,  N.  decl.  20°. 

A  very  bright  meteor  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Trouvelot  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  evening 
of  June  6th,  at  9h-  25m\  It  occulted  Omicron 
Ursaa  Majoris,  and  moved  nearly  due  west. 
When  about  the  middle  point  of  its  visible 
path  it  burst  into  several  part9,  but  the  explo¬ 
sion  was  followed  by  no  detonation. 

On  the  evening  of  August  22d,  at  10h-  2“',  a 
brilliant  meteor  was  simultaneously  seen  by 
Mr.  Seth  0.  Chandler,  Jr.,  at  Marlboro,  N.  H., 
and  Mr.  E.  F.  Sawyer,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  7  o’clock  p.  m.,  November  12,  1878,  a 
very  brilliant  meteor  was  seen  in  southern 
Indiana.  Prof.  D.  E.  Hunter  of  Washington, 
Davies  County,  describes  it  as  presenting  a 
clearly  defined  disk  with  a  diameter  equal  to 
two  thirds  that  of  the  full  moon.  It  appeared 
in  Lyra,  very  close  to  Vega,  passed  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction  through  the  Milky  Way,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  about  20°  N.  W.  of  Jupiter.  It  was 
visible  ten  seconds. 

Binary  Stars. — In  Christie’s  “  Observatory” 
for  August  and  the  following  months  Dr. 
Doberck  of  Markree,  Ireland,  has  a  valuable 
memoir  on  binary  stars.  The  following  are 
his  latest  determinations  of  the  periods  of  sev¬ 
enteen  systems,  together  with  the  true  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  their  orbits : 


BINARY  SYSTEM. 

Period. 

Eccentricity. 

8121  Struve . 

87-03  v’rs 

0-2600 

95 •50" 

U 

0-3500 

95-90 

u 

0-0768 

104-415 

u 

0-4612 

114-55 

It 

0-5510 

11751 

u 

0-37S0 

124-50 

u 

0-6600 

127-35 

tc 

0-7081 

217-87 

u 

0-6055 

222-435 

tt 

0-5678 

233-89 

It 

0-4930 

261-12 

« 

0-7100 

280-29 

u 

0-5974 

349  10 

c; 

0-6537 

402-62 

u 

0-7390 

Sigma  Coronse . 

Alpha  Geminorum . 

845-86 

1001-21 

tt 

tt 

0-7515 

0-3292 

The  average  eccentricity  of  the  binaries 
whose  periods  are  less  than  200  years  is 
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0-4306 ;  of  those  whose  periods  exceed  200 
years,  0-6055. 

New  Double  Stars. — A  new  companion  of 
Aldebaran  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Burnham  of  Chicago,  at  the  distance  of  only 
30"  from  the  large  star.  It  is  very  faint,  be¬ 
ing  about  equal  in  apparent  magnitude  to  the 
outer  satellite  of  Mars.  In  February,  1878, 
the  same  distinguished  observer  discovered 
the  companion  of  Rigel  to  be  undoubtedly 
double.  The  instrument  used  in  his  observa¬ 
tions  was  the  18|-inch  Clark  equatorial  of  the 
Chicago  Observatory.  Mr.  Burnham  calls  at¬ 
tention  also  to  the  star  99  Herculis,  whose 
duplicity  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Alvan  Clark 
in  1859.  The  companion,  since  the  date  of  its 
discovery,  lias  undergone  a  change  of  42°  in  its 
angular  position.  The  components,  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  constitute  a  binary  system. 

Birmingham  on  Bed  Stars. — Mr.  Birmingham 
of  England  has  been  engaged  for  several  years 
on  the  observations  of  red  stars,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  published  some  interesting  results  and 
speculations  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.”  His  catalogue  contains  658 
of  these  objects,  with  descriptions  by  himself 
or  references  to  the  observations  of  other  as¬ 
tronomers.  According  to  Mr.  Birmingham, 
red  stars  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  heavens,  viz.,  that  part  of  the 
Milky  Way  extending  through  the  constella¬ 
tions  Aquila,  Lyra,  and  Cygnus.  It  is  noticed, 
moreover,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  red 
stars  are  variable,  and  that  the  intensity  of 
their  color  varies  inversely  with  the  apparent 
magnitude.  Mr.  Birmingham  refers  these 
phenomena  to  the  existence  of  nebulous  rings 
with  an  accumulation  of  matter  on  one  side, 
and  more  or  less  absorption  of  some  of  the 
colored  rays,  according  to  the  densities  of  the 
ditferent  sections.  The  color  of  the  red  stars 
which  are  not  variable  may  be  due,  he  sup¬ 
poses,  to  a  permanent  atmosphere.  Mr.  Bir¬ 
mingham’s  memoir  contains  a  collection  and 
discussion  of  the  spectroscopic  observations  of 
Huggins,  Secchi,  Vogel,  and  D’Arrest. 

Relation  between  the  Colors  and  Periods  of 
Variable  Stars. — The  “  Science  Observer  ”  for 
July,  1878,  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  Seth  C. 
Chandler  of  Boston  on  the  relation  between 
the  colors  of  variable  stars  and  the  lengths  of 
their  periods.  In  Schonfeld’s  catalogue  of  138 
variable  stars  he  finds  26  whose  colors  are  not 
given,  or  whose  periods  are  irregular.  De¬ 
ducting  these,  he  arranges  the  remaining  112 
in  classes  according  to  the  length  of  their 
periods,  separating  the  red  or  reddish  from 
those  noted  as  white,  yellow,  or  of  no  decided 
color.  The  result  is  as  follows : 


PERIODS. 

White  or  yellow. 

Red  or  reddish. 

No.  Per  cent. 
14  52 

2  22 

6  26 

3  8 

0  0 

No.  Per  cent. 

13  48 

7  73 

17  74 

81  92 

16  100 

100-2  no  A  . 

200  300  “  . 

800-400  “  . 

Over  400  w  . 

It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  number  of  red 
stars  increases  with  the  length  of  the  period, 
while  that  of  white  or  colorless  stars  de¬ 
creases. 

The  stars  are  next  classified  according  to 
their  colors,  and  the  average  period  of  each 
class  computed.  The  result  is  shown  in  the 
table  below : 


CLASS. 

Color. 

No. 

Average  period. 

i 

White 

9 

126  days 

124  “ 

2 

Yellow 

16 

3 

Yellow-red 

21 

212  “ 

4 

Ked 

47 

288  “ 

5 

Intense  red 

19 

377  “ 

“  The  progressive  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
average  period  from  the  white  stars  at  the  one 
end  of  the  scale  to  the  intense  red  at  the  other 
end  is  very  remarkable.” 

The  Origin  of  Nebulae. — The  “Philosophical 
Magazine”  for  July,  1878,  contains  an  article 
on  the  origin  of  nebulas  by  Dr.  James  Croll 
of  Scotland.  Laplace  and  other  writers  on 
Cosmogony  had  assumed  the  existence  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  state  of  gaseous  diffusion,  and  had 
shown  how  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  process  of  con¬ 
densation,  and  how  future  systems  may  be 
evolved  in  like  manner  from  existing  nebulae; 
but  what  the  previous  condition  of  a  nehula 
was,  or  what  physical  cause  had  produced  its 
present  gaseous  state,  they  had  never  inquired. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Croll’s  memoir  is  “to  ex¬ 
amine  the  bearings  of  the  modern  science  of 
energy  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  nebu¬ 
lae,  and  in  particular  to  consider  the  physical 
cause  of  the  dispersion  of  matter  into  stellar 
space  in  the  nebular  form.” 

A  brief  view  of  Dr.  Croll’s  hypothesis  may 
be  presented  as  follows:  The  so-called  fixed 
stars  are  well  known  to  have  a  proper  motion 
in  space.  Reasons  are  not  wanting  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  non-luminous  bodies  also  exist,  in 
indefinite  numbers,  moving  in  all  possible  di¬ 
rections,  and  with  various  degrees  of  velocity. 
The  occasional  impact  of  these  opaque  stars 
would  be  a  necessary  consequence.  With  great 
velocity  at  the  moment  of  collision,  sufficient 
heat  might  be  developed  to  reduce  the  united 
mass  to  the  form  of  a  gaseous  nebula.  Such 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
thousands  of  nebulae  revealed  by  the  telescope. 
The  fixed  stars  have  been  produced  by  the 
condensation  of  ancient  nebulse.  These  as  they 
cool  down  must  gradually  become  extinct,  to 
continue  their  motion  as  non-luminous  bodies 
until  a  new  encounter,  in  the  distant  future, 
shall  reconvert  them  into  nebulse. 

The  process  by  which  opaque  stars  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  transformed  into  nebulae  is 
thus  given  in  Dr.  droll’s  very  interesting  me¬ 
moir  : 

Take  the  case  of  the  origin  of  the  nebulous  mass 
out  of  which  our  sun  is  believed  to  have  been  formed. 
Suppose  two  bodies,  each  one  half  the  mass  of  the 
sun,  approaching  each  other  directly  at  the  rate  of 
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476  miles  per  second  (and  there  is  nothing  at  all  im¬ 
probable  in  such  a  supposition),  their  collision  would 
transform  the  whole  of  the  motion  into  heat,  afford¬ 
ing  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  rate 
of  radiation  for  50,000,000  years.  Each  pound  of  the 
mass  would,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  motion,  possess 
not  less  than  100,000,000,000  foot-pounds  of  energy 
transformed  into  heat,  or  as  much  heat  as  would 
Ruffice  to  melt  90  tons  of  iron  or  raise  264,000  tons  1° 
C.  The  whole  mass  would  be  converted  into  an  in¬ 
candescent  gas,  with  a  temperature  of  which  we  can 
form  no  adequute  conception.  If  we  assume  the  spe¬ 
cific  heat  of  tlie  gaseous  mass  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
air  (viz.,  '2374),  the  mass  would  have  a  temperature 
of  about  300,000,000°  C.,  or  more  than  140,000  times 
that  of  the  voltaic  arc.  It  may  be  objected  that, 
enormous  as  would  be  such  a  temperature,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  insufficient  to  expand  the  mass 
against  gravity  so  as  to  occupy  the  entire  space  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  To  this  objec¬ 
tion  it  might  be  replied  that,  if  the  temperature  in 
question  were  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required 
expansion,  it  might  readily  have  been  so  if  the  two 
bodies  before  encounter  be  assumed  to  possess  a 
higher  velocity,  which  of  course  might  have  been 
the  case.  But  without  making  any  such  assumption, 
the  necessary  expansion  of  the  mass  can  be  accounted 
for  on  very  simple  principles.  It  follows  in  fact  from 
the  theory  that  the  expansion  of  the  gaseous  mass 
must  have  been  far  greater  than  could  have  resulted 
simply  from  the  temperature  produced  by  the  con¬ 
cussion.  This  will  be  obvious  by  considering  what 
must  take  place  immediately  after  the  encounter  of 
the  two  bodies,  and  before  the  mass  has  had  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  pass  completely  into  the  gaseous  con¬ 
dition.  The  two  bodies  coining  into  collision  with 
such  enormous  velocities  would  not  rebound  like 
two  elastic  balls,  neither  would  they  instantly  be 
converted  into  vapor  by  the  encounter.  The  first 
effect  of  the  blow  would  be  to  shiver  them  into  frag¬ 
ments,  small  indeed  as  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  bodies  themselves,  but  still  into  what  might  be 
called  in  ordinary  language  immense  blocks.  Be¬ 
fore  the  motion  of  the  two  bodies  oould  be  stopped, 
they  would  undoubtedly  interpenetrate  each  other; 
and  this  of  course  would  break  them  up  into  frag¬ 
ments.  But  this  would  only  be  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  Here,  then,  we  should  have  all  the  energy 
of  the  lost  motion  existing  in  these  blocks  as  heat 
(molecular  motion),  while  they  were  still  in  the  solid 
state ;  for  as  yet  they  would  not  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  assume  the  gaseous  condition.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  would  ex¬ 
ist  on  the  surface  of  the  blocks  (the  place  receiving 
the  greatest  concussion),  and  would  continue  there 
while  the  blocks  retained  their  solid  condition.  It 
is  difficult  in  imagination  to  realize  what  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  surfaces  would  be  at  this  moment. 
For,  supposing  the  heat  were  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  entire  mass,  each  pound,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  would  possess  100,000,000,000  foot¬ 
pounds  of  heat.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  heat 
would  at  this  instant  be  concentrated  on  the  outer 
layers  of  the  blocks,  these  layers  would  be  at  once 
transformed  into  the  gaseous  condition,  thus  envelop¬ 
ing  the  blocks  and  filling  the  interspaces.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  incandescent  gas,  owing  to  this  enor¬ 
mous  concentration  of  heat,  would  be  excessive,  and 
its  expansive  force  inconceivably  great.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  blocks  would  be  separated  from  each 
other,  and  driven  in  all  directions  with  a  velocity 
far  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  an  infinite 
distance  against  the  force  of  gravity  were  no  oppos¬ 
ing  obstacle  in  their  way.  The  blocks  by  their  mu¬ 
tual  impact  would  be  shivered  into  smaller  frag¬ 
ments,  each  of  which  would  consequently  become 
enveloped  in  incandescent  gas.  These  smaller  frag¬ 
ments  would  in  a  similar  manner  break  up  into  still 
smaller  pieces,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  came  to 
assume  the  gaseous  state.  The  general  effect  of  the 


explosion,  however,  would  be  to  disperse  the  blocks 
in  all  directions,  radiating  from  the  center  of  the 
mass.  Those  toward  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
mass,  meeting  with  little  or  no  obstruction  to  their 
outward  progress,  would  pass  outward  into  space  to 
indefinite  distances,  leaving  in  this  manner  a  free 
path  for  the  layers  of  blocks  behind  them  to  fol¬ 
low  in  their  track.  Thus  eventually  a  space,  per¬ 
haps  twice  or  even  thrice  that  included  within  the 
orbit  of  Neptune,  might  be  filled  with  fragments  by 
the  time  the  whole  had  assumed  the  gaseous  condi¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  the  suddenness  and  almost  in- 
stantaneity  with  which  the  mass  would  receive  the 
entire  store  of  energy,  before  it  had  time  even  to 
assume  the  molten,  far  less  the  gaseous  condition, 
which  would  lead  to  such  fearful  explosions  and  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  materials.  If  the  heat  had  been  grad¬ 
ually  applied,  no  explosions,  and  consequently  no 
dispersion,  of  the  materials  would  have  taken  place. 
There  would  first  have  been  a  gradual  melting  ;  and 
then  the  mass  would  pass  by  slow  degrees  into  va¬ 
por,  after  which  the  vapor  would  rise  in  temperature 
as  the  heat  continued  until  it  became  possessed  of 
the  entire  amount.  But  the  space  thus  occupied  by 
the  gaseous  mass  would  necessarily  be  very  much 
smaller  than  in  the  case  we  have  been  considering, 
where  the  shattered  materials  were  first  dispersed 
into  space  before  the  gaseous  condition  was  as¬ 
sumed. 

Researches  of  Prof.  Chase. — Recent  volumes 
of  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  ”  contain  papers  of  great 
interest  by  Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase  of  Haverford 
College,  Pa*,  on  “  Centers  of  Aggregation  and 
Dissociation,”  “Illustrations  of  Central  Eorce,” 
“  Results  of  Wave  Interferences,”  “  Criteria  of 
the  Nebular  Hypothesis,”  “Radiation  and  Ro¬ 
tation,”  etc.,  etc.  The  numerous  harmonies 
of  the  solar  system  pointed  out  in  these  papers 
are  very  remarkable,  and  must  command  the 
attention  of  astronomers  and  physicists. 

Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Soci¬ 
ety. — The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Society  of  London  was  awarded  in  1878 
to  Baron  Dembowsky  of  Gallarate,  for  his  ob¬ 
servations  of  double  stars,  communicated  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  “  Astronomische  Nachrichten.” 

Prizes  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. — 
The  prizes  of  the  French  Academy,  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  Astronomy,  have  been  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows;  the  Lalande  prize  to  Prof.  Asaph  Hall 
of  Washington,  for  his  discovery  of  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  Mars ;  the  Y aillant  prize  to  Dr.  Schulhof, 
for  his  researches  which  led  to  the  rediscovery 
of  three  of  the  lost  asteroids;  and  the  Yalz 
prize  to  the  brothers  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry 
of  the  Paris  Observatory,  for  their  continuation 
of  Cliacornac’s  ecliptic  charts. 

Gold  Medal  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  —The  gold  medal  of  the  Vienna  Academy 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  for  his  discovery  of  the  first  comet 
of  1878.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Swift  have 
hitherto  been  made  under  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances.  He  now  proposes,  however,  the  im¬ 
mediate  erection  of  an  observatory,  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  9-4-inch  refractor  by  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Sons,  the  distinguished  opticians  of 
Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA.  The 
area  and  population  of  Australia  and  Polynesia 
are,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  as  follows 
(see  Belun  and  Wagner,  “  Bevolkerung  der 
Erde,”  v.,  Gotha,  1878): 


COLONIES. 

Area  in 
square  miles. 

Population. 

Continent  of  Australia,  with  small 

coast  islands . 

2,945,228 

1,924,793 

Islands  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cap¬ 
ricorn  : 

Tasmania . 

26,214 

105,484 

New  Zealand  (including  Maoris) 

104,900 

463,000 

Other  islands . 

1,216 

1,121 

Islands  between  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 

corn  and  the  Equator . 

338,963 

1,755,870 

Islands  north  of  the  Equator . 

11,642 

139,100 

Total . 

3,423,163 

4,411,300 

The  estimated  population  of  each  of  the 
British  colonies  was  as  follows : 


COLONIES.  Population. 

Victoria  (June  30, 1ST7) .  849,021 

New  South  Wales  (December  81,  1876). . .  629,776 

Queensland  (December  81, 1876; .  187,003 

South  Australia  (June  30, 1S77) .  230,929 

Western  Australia  (December  31,  1876)...  27,321 

Northern  Territory .  743 


1,924,793 

Tasmania  (December  81, 1876) .  105,484 

New  Zealand .  417,622 

Natives .  100,000 


Total .  2,547,899 


During  the  year  1876  the  increase  of  births 
over  deaths  was:  in  Victoria,  13,288  ;  in  New 
South  Wales,  12,105;  in  Queensland,  3,496; 
in  South  Australia,  4,674;  in  Western  Austra¬ 
lia,  535;  in  New  Zealand,  12,170.  In  each 
colony  the  number  of  births  was  more  than 
double  that  of  deaths,  and  the  number  of  males 
largely  exceeded  that  of  females. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue,  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  imports,  and  exports  for  1876,  for  each 
of  the  Australian  colonies: 


COLONIES. 

Revenue. 

Debt. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

4,325,156 
5,036,656 
1,491,225 
1,443,285 
827,340 
•  162,189 
2,172,792 

14,056,823 

11.470,637* 

4,237,030+ 

6,954,586 

1,520,500 

135,000 

20,895,311 

15,705,353 

18,672,776 

4,576,183 

3,194,312 

1,133,003 

886,036 

6,905,171 

14,196,4S7 

13,003,941 

4,816,171 

3,608,831 

1,130,983 

397,293 

5,673,465 

New  South  Wales  * 
South  Australia  t . . 

Tasmania . 

Western  Australia . 
New  Zealand . 

The  telegraph  statistics,  on  January  1,  1877, 
were  as  follows : 


COLONIES. 

Miles  of 
wire. 

Stations. 

Messages. 

8,472 

4,912+ 

8,904 

1,515+ 

630 

154 

854,204 

180 

801,946 

374.141 

84,0867 

66,088 

479,073 

1,051,086 

124 

5 
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6,156 

120 

New  Zealand . 

7,247 

142 

The  postal  statistics  for  the  different  colonies 
were  as  follows : 


COLONIES. 

Post-offices. 

Letters 
sent  and 
received. 

Newspapers 
and  book 
packages. 

h 

9 

i 

o 

f?  1 
g  © 
3  ° 

Money- 

orders 

sent. 

New  South  Wales* 

782 

13,521,200 

6,658,S00 

260+ 

112, 6S4 

Victoria  7 . 

886 

18,963,503 

10.919,438 

234 

123,025 

South  Australia7.. 

372 

5,723,578 

3,360,914 

33,709 

Western  Australia. 

58 

836,078 

549, S98 

39 

8,851 

ITT 

Queensland . 

162 

3,140,990 

2,391,088 

52 

22,696 

N  ew  Zealand . 

645 

10,427,851 

6,811,367 

73,027 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
live  stock  in  the  different  colonies : 


COLONIES. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

New  South  Wales.. 

366,703 

196.184 

106,903 

83,502 

23,622 

99,261 

130,289 

3,131,013 

1,054,598 

219,441 

64,058 

124,459 

494,113 

1,985,807 

24,503,388 

11,749,532 

6.133,291 

899,494 

1.755,142 

11,647,863 

7,241,810 

173.604 

140,765 

South  Australia. . . . 
Western  Australia . 

18,108 

60,681 

123,741 

53,023 

According  to  “Statistics  of  New  Zealand, 
1877,”  the  total  estimated  population  of  this 
colony  on  December  31, 1877,  was  417,622,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  45,470  Maoris.  This  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  population  of  1876  of  18,547, 
of  which  12,171  was  due  to  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  and  6,376  to  immigration.  A  reg¬ 
ular  census  was  taken  in  March,  1878,  but  the 
results  are  not  yet  published.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  that  entered  from  foreign  ports 
during  1877  was  812,  of  388,568  tons;  and  the 
number  entered  coastwise  was  17,260,  of  1,754, - 
158  tons.  The  number  cleared  was  17,239,  of 
1,738,224  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  £6,973,418. 

A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry, 
proposed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Victo¬ 
ria  in  January,  was  negatived  by  that  body. 
This  vote  was  of  great  importance,  as  consid¬ 
erable  excitement  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  colony  at  the  course  taken  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  in  the  wholesale  dismissal  of 
Judges  and  other  Government  officials  in  No¬ 
vember,  1877.  On  February  7th,  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  payment  of  the  public  creditors  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  votes  passed  by  the  Assembly  alone. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Berry,  the 
Premier,  said  it  was  intended  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  should  only  be  temporarily  operative.  He 
disclaimed  any  purpose  to  deprive  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  right  of  assenting  to  the 
appropriations.  On  February  13tli  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  23,  adopted  a  motion 
presented  by  Mr.  Berry  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  in  consequence  of  the  unconstitutional 
course  taken  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  re¬ 
jecting  the  appropriation  bill,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Council  on  the  21st  also  voted  an  address  to 
the  Crown,  in  reply  to  that  voted  by  the  As¬ 
sembly.  A  compromise  was,  however,  brought 
about  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly, 
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thus  ending  the  political 
crisis  which  had  troubled 
the  colony  for  almost  six 
months.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  April  5th. 

It  assembled  again  on 
July  9th.  In  his  opening 
speech,  the  Governor  an¬ 
nounced  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  bills  for  a  new 
loan  for  public  works, 
and  for  the  purchase  of 
Hobson’s  Bay  Railway. 

The  Governor  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  exhibition  would 
be  held  in  Melbourne 
in^lSSO.  The  Colonial 
Treasurer  made  his  finan¬ 
cial  statement  on  August 
16th.  The  actual  revenue 
for  the  current  year  was 
estimated  at  £4,991,713, 
and  the  expenditure  at  £5,137,642,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  £145,929.  This  deficiency  was  to  be 
covered  by  arrears  and  recoupments.  There 
were  also  to  be  loans  for  a  total  amount  of 
£9,000,000  for  railways  and  public  works.  In 
the  beginning  of  October  a  ministerial  bill  for 
a  reform  of  the  Constitution,  curtailing  the 
powers  of  the  Legislative  Council,  was  passed 
on  its  third  reading  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote 
of  50  against  21. 

The  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  was 
opened  by  the  Governor  on  September  11th. 
Among  the  measures  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Government  was  a  scheme  for  the  construction 
of  a  thousand  miles  of  railway. 

The  South  Australian  Ministry  resigned  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  a  new  cabinet 
was  formed,  composed  as  follows:  Premier, 
Mr.  William  Morgan;  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Bundez ;  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Rowland 
Rees  ;  Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Mann. 

A  revolt  broke  out  among  the  natives  of  the 
French  colony  of  New  Caledonia  in  the  latter 
part  of  June.  It  was  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
seizure  of  a  large  and  fertile  valley  in  which 
was  the  large  village  of  the  chief  Atai.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  whites  were  massacred, 
but  the  resistance  was  subdued  in  a  short  time. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY,  an 
empire  in  Central  Europe.  Emperor,  Francis 
Joseph  I.,  born  August  18,  1830 ;  succeeded 
his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1848.  Heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
Archduke  Rudolphus,  born  August  21,  1858. 

The  ministry  for  the  common  affairs  of  the 
Empire  consisted,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1878,  of  Count  Andrassy,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House  (appointed 
1871) ;  Baron  Leopold  Friedrich  von  Hofmann, 
Minister  of  the  Finances  of  the  Empire  (ap¬ 
pointed  1876) ;  and  Count  Arthur  Bylandt- 
Rheidt,  Minister  of  War  (appointed  1876). 

The  ministry  of  Cis-Leithan  Austria  was  in 
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1878  composed  of  Prince  Adolf  von  Auersperg, 
President  (appointed  November,  1871) ;  J.  Las- 
ser,  Freiherr  von  Zollheim,  Interior  (November, 

1871)  ;  0.  von  Stremayr,  Public  Worship  and 
Instruction  (November,  1871) ;  Glaser,  Justice 
(November,  1871) ;  J.  Ritter  von  Chlumecky, 
Commerce  (appointed  in  November,  1871,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  ;  transferred  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Commerce  in  May,  1875) ;  Baron  von 
Pretis-Cagnodo,  Finances  (January,  1872) ;  Co¬ 
lonel  Horst,  Defense  of  the  Country  (appointed 
pro  tem.  November,  1871,  definitely  in  March, 

1872)  ;  Count  Mannsfeld,  Agriculture  (May, 
1875)  ;  J.  Unger  (November,  1871)  andFlorian 
Ziemialkowski  (April,  1873),  ministers  with¬ 
out  portfolio. 

Area  of  the  Monarchy,  240,348  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1860, 
35,901,435.  The  area  of  Cis-Leithan  Austria 
(the  land  represented  in  the  Reichsrath)  is 
115,908  square  miles.  The  civil  population  at 
the  end  of  1876  was  officially  estimated  at 
21,766,887,  to  which  must  be  added  the  army, 
numbering  (close  of  1876)  177,449  persons ; 
making  a  total  population  of  21,944,336.  The 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  census  of  December 
31,  1869,  by  adding  the  average  percentage  of 
increase.  The  civil  population  was  distributed 
among  the  different  crown  lands  as  follows: 

COUNTRIES.  Inhabitants.  Den.  31,  187T. 


Austria  below  the  Enns . 

Austria  above  the  Enns . 

Salzburg . 

Styria . 

Carinthia . 

Carniola . 

Trieste . 

Goritz  and  Gradisoa . 

.  2,172,488 

.  748,196 

.  154,584 

.  1,1S4,904 

.  339,085 

.  470,965 

.  18S,U3 

.  217,478 

273.889 

Tyrol . 

V  orarlberg . 

Bohemia . 

Moravia . 

.  794.297 

.  103,775 

.  5,399,028 

.  2,091.802 

565.195 

Galicia . 

6,088,509 

553,949 

471,180 

21,766,887 
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The  movement  of  population  in  1877  was  as 
follows : 


COUNTRIES. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Austria  below  the  Enns.. . . 

86,248 

69,003 

16,045 

Austria  above  the  Euns. . . . 

24,878 

20,516 

5.318 

Salzburg . 

5,452 

4,725 

1,066 

Styria . 

88,172 

32,572 

7,681 

Carinthia. . .  . 

11,049 

9,770 

1,735 

Carniola . 

16,971 

13,168 

2,946 

Trieste . 

5,098 

4,462 

1,055 

Goritz  and  Gradisca . 

7,467 

5,704 

1,449 

Istria . 

11,142 

8,018 

2,039 

Tyrol . 

28,492 

19,003 

5,088 

Vorarlberg . 

3,224 

2,564 

853 

Bohemia . 

210,468 

168,457 

41,149 

Moravia . 

81,855 

67,200 

16,149 

Silesia . 

21,462 

17,550 

4,040 

Galicia . 

268,216 

192,226 

45,823 

Bukowina . 

24,186 

27,030 

4,646 

Dalmatia . 

17,377 

15,774 

4,255 

Army . 

889 

2,086 

375 

Total . 

852,636 

679,834 

161,712 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  born,  18,719 
were  still-born,  and  of  these  16,781  were  legit¬ 
imate  and  1,938  illegitimate.  Of  the  live-horn 
children,  716,577  were  legitimate  and  105,513 
illegitimate.  Of  the  total  number  of  children 
horn,  440,074  were  males  and  412,562  females. 
Of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  355,429  were 
of  males  and  324,405  of  females.  In  regard  to 
age,  28  males  and  34  females  were  upward  of 
100  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

The  number  of  professors  and  students  (in¬ 
clusive  of  non-matriculated  hearers)  was  in 
1878  as  follows: 


UNIVERSITIES. 

Professors. 

Students. 

Czernovitz . 

3S 

243 

Cracow . 

76* 

542* 

Gratz . 

94 

856 

Innspruck . 

66 

620 

Lemberg . 

51 

875 

Prague . 

129 

1,783 

Vienna! .  . 

240 

3,546 

Total . 

694 

8,465 

The  Austrian  Reichsrath,  immediately  upon 
reassembling  after  the  holidays,  discussed  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Cabinet  for  the 
Ausgleich  or  compromise  with  Hungary.  Con¬ 
ferences  were  held  during  January  between 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Ministers,  to  ar¬ 
range  the  differences  still  existing  with  regard 
to  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  and  customs 
treaty  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  An  un¬ 
derstanding  was  finally  come  to  on  all  but  one 
point — the  increase  of  the  import  duties  on 
articles  of  consumption,  especially  coffee  and 
petroleum,  devised  with  a  view  to  increase  the 
revenue.  The  Austrian  Ministry,  though  in 
favor  of  the  higher  tax,  did  not  think  it  could 
carry  it  through  the  House,  while  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  Ministers,  for  their  Government,  declared 
they  could  not  consent  to  another  change  in 
the  existing  agreement,  since  it  would  endan¬ 
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ger  the  passing  of  the  tariff  in  the  Diet,  where 
these  fiscal  imposts  were  looked  upon  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  increase  of  duties  on  textile 
fabrics,  of  which  Austrian  industry  had  almost 
the  exclusive  benefit.  On  January  25th  the 
Austrian  Ministers  had  a  conference  with  the 
presidents  of  the  clubs  of  the  different  parlia¬ 
mentary  factions.  Three  of  the  clubs,  con¬ 
taining  the  majority  of  those  who  are  called 
supporters  of  the  Government,  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  bill.  This  conference  was  regarded 
as  decisive  by  the  Ministers,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  the  26th,  they  tendered  their  resig¬ 
nations  in  a  body.  The  Emperor  accepted 
them,  but  requested  the  Ministers  to  retain 
office  pending  the  appointment  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  On  February  5,  Prince  Auersperg, 
in  the  House,  read  a  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
calling  upon  the  Cabinet  to  resume  office,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  con¬ 
cluding  the  compromise  with  Hungary.  The 
Minister  stated  that  the  Emperor  had  taken 
this  step  only  after  having  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  new 
Ministry  which  could  give  sufficient  guarantees 
for  the  passage  of  the  compromise  as  adopted 
by  the  two  Governments.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  that  the  Government  had  felt  itself  bound, 
in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  and  begged 
the  House  to  hasten  the  discussion  of  the  com¬ 
promise  bills.  On  February  16,  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Reichsrath  resolved  by  a  large 
majority  to  proceed  to  the  special  debate  upon 
the  customs  tariff,  and  on  the  1 9th,  by  a  vote 
of  159  to  130,  passed  the  bill,  imposing  a  duty 
of  20  florins  on  coffee.  This  was  an  important 
victory  for  the  Ministry,  as  the  duty  on  coffee 
was  the  one  which  was  most  bitterly  opposed 
in  the  Reichsrath,  and  which  therefore  threat¬ 
ened  to  bring  the  negotiations  for  a  compro¬ 
mise  to  an  end. 

On  March  8th,  Prince  Auersperg  stated  in 
the  Lower  House  that  the  Government  had 
made  searching  investigation  into  the  reported 
execution  of  Polish  subjects  of  Austria  by  the 
Russian  authorities,  the  result  being  that  the 
statements  in  question  were  totally  uncon¬ 
firmed.  On  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Ber¬ 
lin  Congress,  he  declared  that  it  only  aimed 
at  the  final  settlement  of  Eastern  affairs,  and 
that  it  was  in  that  sense  that  the  Austrian 
Government  had  issued  invitations  to  the  Pow¬ 
ers.  Every  other  subject  was  therefore,  he 
said,  excluded  from  European  discussion. 

The  budget  was  discussed  in  the  Upper  House 
of  the  Reichsrath  on  March  28th ;  and  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  remarks  of  several  speakers,  Baron 
Pretis,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  said  that  he 
had  many  years  ago  warned  the  House  and  the 
public  against  taking  a  too  sanguine  view  of 
the  financial  position  of  the  country.  The 
Government  would,  however,  be  able  soon  to 
make  the  revenue  and  expenditure  balance, 
provided  that  they  were  not  compelled  to  take 
upon  themselves  fresh  sacrifices  for  the  defense 
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of  the  honor  and  prestige  of  the  Empire.  Even 
this  latter  event  could  do  no  more  than  defer 
for  a  short  time  the  attainment  of  the  object 
in  view ;  and  he  cautioned  his  hearers  not  to 
believe  for  one  single  instant  in  the  word 
“bankrupt.”  There  was,  he  said,  no  justifi¬ 
cation  at  all  for  applying  such  a  term  to  the 
financial  position  of  Austro- Hungary.  The 
Budget  and  Financial  law  for  1878,  as  well  as 
the  bill  prolonging  the  provisorium  of  the  com¬ 
promise  with  Hungary  until  the  end  of  May, 
was  adopted  on  the  following  day  without  de¬ 
bate. 

The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Delegations 
met  on  March  7th.  On  the  9th  the  Govern¬ 
ment  presented  to  both  Delegations  a  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  an  extra  credit  of  60,000,000  florins. 
The  preamble  stated  that  in  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  it  was  not  impossible  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures  might  have  to  be  taken 


for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
Monarchy.  The  sum  asked  for,  however,  was 
not  to  be  expended  in  completing  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  army.  It  was  intended  to  afford 
the  Government  the  means  by  which,  at  the 
right  time  and  on  its  own  responsibility,  it 
might  “take  such  measures  as,  by  the  prompt 
utilization  of  the  advantages  for  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  army  is  alone  fitted,  to  in¬ 
sure  the  Monarchy  against  all  danger  and  sur¬ 
prise.”  In  the  afternoon  Count  Andrassy 
made  a  statement  to  the  Delegations,  explain¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  Government.  In  this 
statement  he  said  that  in  pursuing  its  exertions 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy  by 
pacific  means,  the  Government  could  not  ab¬ 
stain  from  taking  care  that  if  the  worst  should 
happen  the  necessary  measures  should  be 
adopted;  for  this  reason  the  Government 
asked  for  60,000,000  florins.  With  regard  to 
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the  attitude  of  the  other  Powers,  it  might 
safely  be  stated  that  Austria’s  interests  in  the 
East  were  at  the  present  time  identical  with 
those  of  Europe,  and  were  on  all  sides  recog¬ 
nized  as  such.  How  far  other  Powers  would 
go  in  protecting  those  interests  could  not  be 
determined,  and  the  programme  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress. 
He  specified  in  detail  what  he  understood 
under  the  name  of  Austro-Hungarian  inter¬ 
ests,  and  what  changes  could  not  be  permitted 
by  Austria-Hungary. 

In  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Austrian  Delegation,  Count  An¬ 
drassy  gave  further  information  as  to  Eastern 
affairs,  and  replied  to  several  questions  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  various  delegates  asking  for 
explanations  which  were  to  be  regarded  as  of 


a  confidential  character,  and  not  intended  to 
be  entered  in  the  protocol  of  the  sitting. 
Count  Andrassy  in  his  replies  dwelt  especially 
upon  the  question  of  an  Austrian  occupation 
of  Bosnia,  which  he  described  as  not  com¬ 
prised  within  the  aims  of  the  Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian  Government.  He  pointed  out  that  to 
guard  against  surprise  was  not  the  motive, 
but  only  one  of  the  motives  of  the  demand 
for  a  grant  of  60,000,000  florins,  and  he  added 
that  communication  was  made  to  Russia  of 
what  constituted  the  interests  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  that  the  Russian  Government 
acknowledged  that  the  statement  was  well 
founded.  He  also  entered  into  details  in  an¬ 
swering  the  questions  put  to  him  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  partial  mobilization  projected  in 
June,  1877,  and  with  regard  to  the  support 
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which  the  Government  anticipated  from  the 
other  European  Powers  at  the  Congress.  He 
emphatically  denied  that  it  had  been  intended 
to  ask  for  provision  for  a  mobilization  without 
any  mobilization  being  effected ;  and  he  fur¬ 
ther  declared  that  the  Government  by  no 
means  contemplated  ordering  a  mobilization 
of  the  army  as  soon  as  the  grant  of  60,000,000 
florins  had  been  approved.  It  certainly  re¬ 
quired  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  show¬ 
ing  the  world  that  the  Monarchy  was  capable 
of  protecting  its  interests  in  a  practical  man¬ 
ner;  but  to  institute  a  military  force  in 
presence  of  the  Congress,  from  whose  delib¬ 
erations  a  satisfactory  understanding  was  an¬ 
ticipated  by  all — to  appear  before  it  at  great 
cost  in  a  state  of  warlike  preparation,  only 
ultimately  to  disarm — would  be  a  proceeding 
for  which  the  Government  could  not  assume 
the  responsibility.  To  those  who  maintained 
that  it  was  too  late  to  mobilize,  he  should  feel 
inclined  rather  to  reply  that  he  considered  it 
much  too  soon.  In  connection  with  this  ques¬ 
tion,  he  gave  a  denial  to  all  the  newspaper 
statements  of  actual  measures  of  mobilization 
having  been  taken,  of  the  ordre  de  bataille 
having  been  drawn  up,  etc.,  all  which  reports 
were  absolutely  unfounded. 

On  March  12th  the  Hungarian  Delegation 
passed,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  bill  of  credit 
brought  in  by  the  Government.  At  the  first 
sitting  on  the  10th,  the  members  of  the  various 
fractions  of  the  opposition  represented  in  the 
Delegation  determined  to  make  their  vote  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  explanations  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  to  questions  they 
would  put ;  but  while  doing  so  they  wished  it 
to  be  understood  that,  even  though  they  were 
not  ready  to  vote  the  money  in  the  form  de¬ 
manded,  still,  whatever  might  be  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  between  the  Government  and 
individual  members  of  the  Delegation,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country 
were  at  stake,  the  Ministry  might  reckon  upon 
the  support  of  all  parties.  After  hearing, 
therefore,  the  explanations  of  the  Minister, 
all  those  who  had  previously  deferred  their 
vote  gave  it  in  favor  of  the  grant  of  60,000,000 
florins,  in  the  form  which  the  reporter  chosen 
by  the  majority  had  proposed.  This  form  was 
somewhat  different  from  that  suggested  by  the 
Government;  for  while  the  latter  merely  au¬ 
thorized  the  common  Ministry,  in  case  of  ur¬ 
gent  and  unavoidable  necessity,  to  provide  for 
any  extraordinary  expenditure  required  by  the 
army  to  the  extent  of  60,000,000  florins,  the 
other  declared  that  in  case  Eastern  affairs 
should  render  the  mobilization  of  the  army 
absolutely  and  urgently  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  more  energetically  defending  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Monarchy,  the  common  Ministry, 
while  hound  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  for  their  cooperation,  was  author¬ 
ized  in  concert  with  the  two  Ministries  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Hungary  to  incur  meanwhile,  on  its 
own  responsibility,  the  expenses  required  for 


this  measure,  to  the  amount  of  60,000,000 
florins.  In  the  Austrian  Delegation  the  debate 
was  continued  until  the  21st,  and  after  some 
remarks  from  Count  Andrassy,  who  said  that 
the  vote  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Monarchy  as  a  great  power,  the 
grant  of  60,000,000  florins  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  39  to  20. 

On  May  28th  Count  Andrassy  read  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Austrian  Delegation  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of  the  credit 
vote  of  60,000,000  florins  was  to  be  employed. 
He  said  that,  even  though  an  agreement  were 
established  upon  European  questions,  compli¬ 
cations  might  arise  which  would  impei-il  Aus¬ 
trian  interests.  It  was  intended  shortly  to  re¬ 
enforce  the  troops  in  Dalmatia  and  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  possibly  to  make  other  dispositions 
for  the  protection  of  the  communications. 
There  was  a  prospect  of  the  early  meeting  of 
a  Congress,  and  the  Government  would  use 
their  endeavors  in  behalf  of  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Mon¬ 
archy. 

On  May  29th  Count  Andrassy  answered  the 
question  put  to  him  in  the  Delegations  about 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  In  both  bodies  the 
question  was  the  same — namely,  whether  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  indicate  the 
points  he  deemed  incompatible  with  Austrian 
interests,  and  the  modification  or  eventual  abo¬ 
lition  of  which  he  had  set  himself  as  a  task  ; 
the  answer  likewise  was  almost  identical  in 
both  Delegations.  The  first  and  main  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  was  that  what  should 
follow  the  war  was  areal,  not  a  nominal  peace, 
and  that  what  was  done  should  not  conceal  the 
germs  of  further  disturbance  and  future  com¬ 
plications.  From  this  point  of  view  the  extent 
wrhich  Bulgaria  was  to  have,  according  to  the 
treaty,  was  open  to  great  objections.  Neither 
Austria-Hungary  nor  any  other  Power  in  Eu¬ 
rope  could  well  be  opposed  to  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  those  regions,  but  a  large,  com¬ 
pact  State  there  in  favor  of  one  nationality  at 
the  expense  of  others  was  itself  too  artificial  a 
creation,  containing  no  guarantees  of  stability 
whatever.  No  European  Power  could  well 
stand  up  for  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
integrity  and  the  status  quo  in  Turkey,  because 
it  could  scarcely  take  upon  itself  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  every  Power  that  what  re¬ 
mained  to  Turkey  should  be  provided  with  the 
conditions  absolutely  necessary  for  its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  from  this  point  of  view  likewise  the 
Bulgaria  of  the  treaty  was  objectionable.  An¬ 
other  objection  referred  to  clause  8  of  the  treaty, 
which  relates  to  the  transition  period  and  con¬ 
tains  the  stipulation  for  a  two  years’  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Bulgaria,  a  correspondingly  long  occu¬ 
pation  of  Boumania,  and  right  of  way  through 
that  country.  Now,  this  time  was  much  longer 
than  was  required.  Apart  from  all  other  con¬ 
siderations,  so  lengthy  an  occupation  would 
create  a  state  of  uncertainty  tending  to  perpet- 
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uate  the  disquietude  from  which  Europe  had 
already  suffered  long  enough.  The  third  ob¬ 
jection  referred  to  the  too  great  extension  of 
the  small  neighboring  States.  Not  only  was  it 
not  against  the  interests  of  Austria-Hungary 
that  these  communities  should  improve  and 
better  their  condition,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
this  country  had  cooperated  at  the  Conference 
with  those  who  urged  that  Montenegro  should 
receive  some  increase  of  territory ;  but  exten¬ 
sion  must  neither  be  in  such  measure  nor  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  interfere  with  Austria’s 
natural  lines  of  communication  with  the  East, 
and  be,  as  it  were,  a  stimulus  to  further  aspi¬ 
rations  calculated  to  cause  continual  disquie¬ 
tude  and  agitation.  In  pointing  out  these  ob¬ 
jections,  the  Minister  said  he  only  wished  to 
indicate  the  general  direction  he  had  followed 
and  would  adhere  to  without  any  mental  re¬ 
servation  at  the  Congress.  He  had  given  frank 
expression  to  these  views  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
elsewhere. 

On  May  25th  the  Austrian  Government  oc¬ 
cupied,  at  the  request  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  fortress  of  Ada  Kaleh  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  The  fortress  is  situated  on  an  island 
which  extends  along  the  Austrian  bank  of  the 
Danube,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
small  branch  of  the  river;  while  the  main 
stream  lies  between  it  and  the  Servian  shore 
opposite.  The  island  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  terri¬ 
tory,  and  not  only  does  most  of  the  fortress 
date  from  that  time,  but  even  some  of  the 
original  guns  remain. 

The  session  of  the  Austrian  Delegation  was 
closed  on  June  8th  after  the  common  budget, 
amounting  to  106,613,466  florins,  had  been 
passed.  The  Austrian  Reichsrath,  after  the 
passage  of  the  compromise  bill  (see  Hungary) 
was  closed  on  June  28th. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  Freiherr  von  Zoll- 
heirn,  the  Cis-Leithan  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Prince 
Auersperg  was  temporarily  intrusted  with  the 
department. 

On  July  30th  the  Austrian  army,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  entered  Bosnia.  (See  Turkey.) 

The  Reichsrath  reassembled  on  October  22d. 
In  the  Lower  House  the  President  thanked  the 
army  for  its  bravery,  heroism,  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  his  remarks  were  received  with  loud  cheers. 
The  Austrian  estimates  for  1879,  which  were 
distributed  to  the  members,  showed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  12,000,000  florins  in  the  expenditure, 
and  a  decrease  of  4,000,000  florins  in  the  rev¬ 
enue,  as  compared  with  1878. 


The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Delegations 
met  in  Pestli  on  November  7th.  In  reply  to 
an  address  from  the  Delegations  the  Emperor 
said : 

In  view  of  the  great  task  which  awaits  you  in  the 
present  session,  I  receive  with  double  satisfaction 
the.  assurances  of  your  loyal  sentiments.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  an  earnest  one  when  the  Delegations  last 
assembled.  Events  in  the  East  had  entered  into 
a  decisive  phase  ;  we  stood  on  the  eve  of  a  Congress 
which  was  to  bring  the  results  of  the  war  into  har¬ 
mony  with  the  requirements  of  the  European  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  and  with  the  interests  of  the  Mon¬ 
archy,  which  were  closely  affected.  With  a  patriot¬ 
ism  deserving  my  thanks,  at  that  earnest  moment 
the  means  were  given  my  Government  which  en¬ 
abled  it  to  make  its  influence  successfully  felt  in 
both  directions  during  and  after  the  Congress.  It 
is  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  me  that  the 
Congress  succeeded  in  averting  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  European  war.  The  consistent  and  gen¬ 
eral  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  for  which  my 
Government  will  loyally  stand  up,  is  calculated  to 
effectually  prevent  the  return  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  and  our  own  inter¬ 
ests.  The  Powers  assembled  in  Berlin  decided  that 
the  occupation  and  administration  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  should  be  intrusted  to  Auetro-Hun- 
gary.  I  accepted  this  task.;  but  I  regret  that,  in 
consequeuce  of  the  deep-rooted  confusion  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  state  of  those  countries,  it  was  not  possible 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  occupation  peacefully.  The 
resistance,  however,  which  anarchical  elements  op¬ 
posed  to  our  good  intentions  yielded  in  a  short  time 
to  the  bravery  of  my  troops.  On  this  occasion  the 
army,  based  on  general  liability  to  military  service, 
stood  the  test  brilliantly.  I  congratulate  you  on  its 
success,  gentlemen,  as  representatives  of  those  peo¬ 
ples  from  the  midst  of  whom  the  army  has  issued, 
and  likewise  as  members  of  those  representative 
bodies  who  have  supported  my  Government  with 
discrimination  and  patriotism  in  the  development  of 
the  defensive  power  of  the  Monarchy.  The  prompt 
and  thorough  solution  of  our  military  task  has  freed 
the  populations  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  from  the 
terrorism  of  agitators,  and  has  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  order  the  recall  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  It  will  now  be  the  earnest 
endeavor  of  my  Government  to  harmonize  the  sac¬ 
rifices  demanded  by  this  task  with  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Monarchy,  and  to  hasten  the  time  when 
the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  may 
be  supported  by  the  revenues  of  these  countries. 
The  hope  that  this  will  succeed  appears  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  founded,  as  our  relations  to  all  the  Powers  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  most  excellent.  Gentlemen,  great  are 
the  sacrifices  demanded  of  you ;  great  historical 
events,  to  prevent  which  lay  not  in  the  power  of 
any  single  State,  have  claimed  from  the  Monarchy 
unusual  exertions ;  but  I  am  animated  by  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  patriotism  of  my  peoples  and  the 
discrimination  of  their  representatives  will  prove 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  historical  occasion.  I 
am  convinced  that  you  will  unite  your  efforts  with 
those  of  my  Government  in  order  that  the  work  be¬ 
gun  in  the  interest  of  European  peace  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  dignity  of  the  Monarchy  may  be  happily 
terminated.  In  this  firm  confidence,  1  wish  you 
success  in  your  work  and  greet  you  heartily. 
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BACK,  Sir  George,  Admiral,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Arctic  navigator,  died  on  Sunday,  J une 
23d,  at  the  age  of  81.  Born  in  1796  he  entered 
the  royal  navy  in  1808,  and  the  following  year 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  and  kept  in 
captivity  for  five  years.  In  1819  he  accom¬ 
panied  Franklin  on  his  hazardous  expedition 
from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cop¬ 
permine,  and  thence  eastward  along  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  America.  During  this  journey  of 
over  1,000  miles,  on  foot  and  in  canoes,  with 
the  mercury  often  57°  below  zero,  Back  dis¬ 
played  consummate  fortitude  and  the  highest 
degree  of  sagacity ;  indeed,  Franklin  attributed 
to  the  personal  exertions  of  Back  the  ultimate 
safety  of  the  expedition.  He  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  1821.  In  1825  he  was  again 
with  Franklin  in  the  Arctic  regions,  seeking 
to  make  the  northwest  passage.  Again,  the 
safe  return  of  the  expedition  was  mainly  at¬ 
tributable  to  Back’s  fertility  of  resource  and 
indomitable  force  of  will.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1825.  In  1833 
he  commanded  an  expedition  to  search  for  Sir 
John  Ross,  then  in  the  north-polar  regions. 
He  was  again  in  the  Arctic  seas  in  the  year 
1836-37.  On  his  return  to  England  he  retired 
from  active  service.  He  was  knighted  in  1839  ; 
attained  flag  rank  in  1857,  and  the  rank  of 
admiral  in  1867. 

BAPTISTS.  I.  Regular  Baptists  in  the 
United  States. — The  whole  number  of  asso¬ 
ciations  in  1878  was  1,048;  number  of  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  churches  by  baptism,  102,292  ; 
total  increase  of  members  during  the  year, 
91,839 ;  number  of  Sunday  schools,  10, 422  ; 
of  officers  and  teachers  in  the  same,  96,- 
850  ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  806,317  ;  total 
amount  of  benevolent  contributions,  $4,318,- 
888.77.  The  ten  theological  institutions  re¬ 
turned  40  instructors,  with  459  students,  all 
preparing  for  the  ministry  ;  property  valued  at 
$1,845,547,  and  endowment  funds  of  $1,360,- 
545,  from  which  $57,127  of  income  were  real¬ 
ized.  Thirty-one  colleges  and  universities  re¬ 
turned  264  instructors,  of  whom  42  were  wo¬ 
men,  and  4,793  students,  of  whom  850  were 
women,  and  573  were  studying  for  the  minis¬ 
try.  The  property  of  these  institutions  was 
valued  at  $7,465,691,  and  their  aggregate  en¬ 
dowment  funds  were  $3,307,770,  yielding  an¬ 
nual  incomes  amounting  to  $175,628.  The 
number  of  academies,  seminaries,  institutes,  and 
female  colleges  returned  in  the  “Year  Book” 
is  46,  witli  285  instructors,  of  whom  172  were 
women,  and  4,286  students,  of  whom  2,556 
were  women,  and  362  were  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  These  schools  returned  a  total  prop¬ 
erty  valuation  of  $2,392,585,  and  ten  of  them 
had  endowment  funds  amounting  to  $352,000, 
and  yielding  a  total  income  of  $10,450. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Regular  Baptist  churches  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  given  in  the  “American 
Baptist  Year  Book”  for  1878  : 


STATES  AND  TERRITO¬ 
RIES. 

Churches. 

Ordained 

ministers. 

Members. 

Alabama . . 

1,426 

655 

88.365 

Arkansas . 

993 

467 

44,619 

California . 

103 

73 

5.111 

Colorado . 

24 

12 

1,026 

Connecticut . 

119 

136 

20,640 

.  Dakota . 

15 

14 

427 

Delaware . 

11 

13 

1,625 

District  of  Columbia . 

31 

29 

10,061 

Florida . 

276 

184 

17,913 

Georgia . 

2,593 

1,329 

205,306 

Idaho  . 

1 

1 

20 

Illinois . 

948 

698 

6S,364 

Indiana . . . 

556 

858 

41,611 

Indian  Territory . 

90 

87 

5,295 

Iowa . 

393 

830 

23,479 

Kansas  . 

854 

195 

14.929 

Kentucky . 

1,653 

868 

156,036 

Louisiana . 

715 

416 

53,051 

Maine . 

261 

184 

20.523 

Maryland . 

4S 

33 

7,607 

Massachusetts . 

290 

327 

49,410 

Michigan . 

824 

298 

25,389 

Minnesota . 

143 

99 

6,897 

Mississippi . 

1,505 

839 

113,909 

Missouri . 

1,954 

876 

91,053 

N ebraska  . 

144 

80 

3,788 

Nevada . 

3 

8 

52 

JN  ew  Hampshire . 

85 

98 

9.044 

New  Jersey . 

173 

208 

81,786 

New  Mexico . 

1 

1 

20 

New  York . 

872 

780 

112.050 

North  Carolina . 

1,725 

841 

15S,775 

Ohio . 

613 

447 

47,645 

Oregon . 

60 

48 

2,336 

Pennsylvania . 

525 

4S7 

63,320 

Rhode  Island . 

62 

72 

10,420 

South  Carolina . 

916 

559 

107,669 

Tennessee . 

1,278 

787 

107,416 

Texas . 

1,204 

631 

67,175 

Utah . 

1 

1 

16 

Vermont . 

112 

95 

9,569 

Virginia . 

1,226 

640 

184,026 

Washington . 

14 

14 

325 

West  Virginia . 

367 

184 

23,728 

Wisconsin. . . . 

198 

127 

23,8S6 

Wyoming . 

3 

2 

62 

Total . 

23,908 

14,596 

2,024,224 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
societies  of  the  United  States  were  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  beginning  with  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Publication  Society ,  which  held  its 
fifty-fourth  meeting  May  28th.  The  receipts 
of  this  Society  for  the  year  have  been  $264,059 
in  the  business  department,  and  $40,551  in 
the  missionary  department;  in  all,  $304,610. 
Twenty -two  new  publications  had  been  issued, 
making  the  whole  number  of  works  on  the 
catalogues  of  the  Society’s  publications  1,151. 
The  total  issues  of  the  year  were  equal  to  305,- 
727,245  pages  18mo,  and  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1824  the  Society  had  published  86,664,- 
123  copies  of  hooks,  tracts,  and  periodicals. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held 
May  29th.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  had  been  $175,209,  showing  a  falling  off 
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of  $14,614  from  the  previous  year,  and  the 
disbursements  had  been  $174,119.  The  in¬ 
debtedness  was  now  $45,433,  having  increased 
$4,980  during  the  year.  There  were  222  mis¬ 
sionaries  under  appointment  of  the  Society,  who 
reported  19,140  persons  in  the  Sunday  schools 
under  their  care,  and  had  baptized  1,834  per¬ 
sons.  The  churches  aided  by  the  Society  had 
contributed  $5,911  to  benevolent  objects.  A 
new  school  lor  freedmen  had  been  opened  at 
Natchez,  Miss.,  making  the  whole  number  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  preachers  and 
teachers  among  these  people  eight,  with  35 
teachers  and  1,056  students.  The  property  of 
the  schools  was  all  paid  for,  and  free  from  en¬ 
cumbrances.  Applications  had  been  made  for 
an  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  which  the 
Board,  for  want  of  means,  had  seldom  been 
able  to  grant.  A  school  had  been  asked  for  in 
Alabama,  which  could  not  be  provided  for  the 
same  reason.  This  Society  has  been  assigned 
by  the  Government  to  the  charge  of  the  Union 
Mission  in  the  Indian  Territory,  embracing 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and 
Seminoles,  numbering  56,700  persons ;  and  it 
has  also  churches  among  the  Delawares,  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  Ottawas,  Nez  Perces,  and  Miamis. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  remonstrating  against 
the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  that  of  War, 
except  under  the  guarantee  that  the  Indians 
should  not  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  care  of 
the  religious  associations  under  which  the  re¬ 
cent  policy  of  the  Government  had  placed  them. 
The  mission  among  the  Chinese  in  California 
had  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  one 
of  the  churches  in  San  Francisco.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  would  cease  in  July,  when  the  Board 
hoped  to  put  the  work  in  charge  of  a  suitably 
qualified  missionary.  The  missionary  work 
among  the  German  populations  in  the  United 
States  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Eastern  and  Western  German  Baptist  Confer¬ 
ences,  which  bore  one  half  the  expense.  The 
Society  also  labored  among  the  Scandinavians 
and  the  French.  The  appointment  of  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  missions  to  freedmen,  and  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Southern  Baptists  in  promot¬ 
ing  ministers’  institutes  among  the  freedmen, 
were  approved. 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  held 
May  30th.  The  whole  amount  paid  in  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Society  during  the  year  had 
been  $278,723,  of  which  $13,044  was  for  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  invested  funds.  The  sum  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses 
of  the  year  was  $217,992,  but  the  expenditure 
had  exceeded  this  sum,  and  the  treasury  was 
in  debt  $26,489.  There  were  140  missionaries 
employed  in  Burmah,  Assam,  the  Telugu  coun¬ 
try,  China,  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Spain,  with  956  native  helpers ;  and  they 
reported  793  churches  and  63,145  members. 
The  enterprise  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention  in  buying  a  church  at  Borne  was  com¬ 


mended  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  churches. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Woman's  Baptist 
Borne  Missionary  Society  was  held  May  29th. 
The  report  dealt  chiefly  with  the  history  of 
the  organization  of  the  Society,  which  was 
effected  February  1,  1877.  Its  object  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society.  Its  total  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been  $6,337,  and  its  expenditures 
$3,401.56.  Auxiliaries  had  been  formed  in 
fourteen  States  and  Territories,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  had  been  received  from  nearly  every 
Northern  State.  The  Society  had  nine  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  field — five  in  the  Southern 
States  and  four  among  the  American  Indians. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  three 
societies  of  Baptist  women,  organized  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  missions,  the  Society  of 
the  East ,  the  Society  of  the  West,  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  held  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  May  30th.  The  Society  of  the 
East  reported  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$2,000,  and  under  its  care  in  the  Asiatic  mis¬ 
sions,  24  missionaries,  25  Bible-readers,  and 
34  schools,  with  834  pupils.  The  Society  em¬ 
braced  618  circles  and  99  mission  hands ;  its 
receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $14,318  ;  and  it 
had  had  ten  missionaries  under  appointment, 
and  sustained  two  schools  at  Ongole. 

The  twenty-third  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Contention  was  held  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  beginning  May  9tli.  The  Bev.  J.  P. 
Boyce,  D.  D.,  presided.  The  report  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  showed  that  its  total 
receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources  had  been 
$35,710.45,  of  which  $1,123  had  been  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  fund  for  the  chapel  in  Borne. 
The  expenditures  had  been  $22,182.41,  divided 
among  missions  in  Europe,  China,  and  Africa. 
The  Board  possessed  an  invested  fund  of  $18,- 
200,  and  owed  debts  of  $4,500.  A  church  had 
been  bought  for  the  Italian  mission  in  Borne, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pantheon  and  the 
University  of  Borne,  for  the  sum  of  $28,500 
in  gold,  to  be  paid  within  six  months.  Five 
thousand  dollars  were  still  needed  to  complete 
the  payment,  and  an  equal  amount  would  be 
required  to  complete  certain  improvements 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  in  the 
church.  The  sum  of  $7,500  was  obtained  in 
the  Convention.  The  receipts  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  had  been  $11,949,  and  the  sum 
of  $4,535.76  had  been  paid  to  missionaries. 
Thirty-seven  churches  and  75  other  stations 
had  been  supplied,  and  39  Sunday  schools  con¬ 
ducted,  with  112  teachers  and  1,228  pupils.  A 
report  was  made  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  education  among  the  Indians.  An  offer  of 
land  had  been  made  to  the  Board  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  this  work,,  which  the  Board  was 
advised  to  accept,  with  the  view  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  manual-labor  school.  The  duty  of  the 
Convention  toward  the  colored  people  was  the 
subject  of  a  special  report,  which  repeated  a 
recommendation  made  in  the  previous  year 
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that  ministers’  institutes  be  organized  among 
these  people,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  give  their  special  attention  to  the  same, 
and  advised  that  the  circulation  of  religious 
literature  among  them  and  their  instruction  in 
denominational  doctrines  he  looked  after.  The 
Convention  commended  the  organization  of 
woman’s  missionary  societies,  and  advised 
that  they  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  regular 
boards  for  home  and  foreign  missions.  Prog¬ 
ress  was  reported  on  the  effort  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  formerly  at  Greenville,  S.  0.,  now 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  churches  of  Kentucky 
had  undertaken  to  raise  the  sum  of  $300,000 
for  the  endowment  of  the  seminary,  provided 
the  other  Southern  States  would  raise  $200,000. 
The  sum  of  $284,000  had  been  raised  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  between  $65,000  and  $70,000  in  the 
other  States.  The  seminary  had  been  attended 
during  the  year  by  about  ninety  students,  and 
had  graduated  five  in  the  full  course  and  four 
in  the  English  courses. 

A  National  Colored  Baptist  Convention  met 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  6th,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
education  among  the  members  of  the  colored 
churches  in  the  South.  Delegates  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Virginia,  and  Indiana.  The  Rev.  N.  G.  Merry, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  presided.  A  constitution 
was  adopted  for  a  “  National  Colored  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  and  Educational  Convention,” 
which  shall  hold  annual  meetings,  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  which  were  declared  to  be:  “1st,  the 
establishment  of  a  book  depository  and  reli¬ 
gious  publishing  house;  2d,  cooperation  with 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
in  its  work  of  educating  the  freedmen ;  and 
3d,  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  religious 
newspaper  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  the  col¬ 
ored  Baptist  churches.”  Arrangements  were 
made  to  publish  an  address  to  the  white  Bap¬ 
tists  of  the  North  and  South,  setting  forth  the 
appreciation  entertained  by  the  Convention  of 
the  assistance  which  they  had  given  to  the  col¬ 
ored  people,  and  requesting  a  continuance  of 
their  liberality;  and  an  address  to  the  colored 
Baptist  churches,  North  andSouth,  urging  them 
to  encourage  a  higher  standard  of  religious 
worship,  and  to  recognize  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  education  and  morality  among  their 
people.  The  organization  of  a  firm  to  be  known 
as  the  Colored  Baptist  Repository  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  religious  literature,  was  determined 
upon.  The  “  Baptist  Herald,”  Paducah,  Ky., 
was  designated  as  the  organ  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 

II.  Ekeewill  Baptist  Church. — The  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Freewill  .Baptist  Church  in  the 
United  States,  as  they  are  given  in  the  “Free¬ 
will  Baptist  Register ’’for  1879,  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  106  churches,  with  a  small  apparent 
decrease  in  ministers  and  communicants.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  them  : 
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New  Hampshire . 

118 

136 

9.074 

Maine  Western . 

TO 

63 

4,656 

Maine  Central . 

103 

88 

6,615 

Penobscot . 

113 

84 

4,551 

Vermont . 

61 

47 

2,980 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island . 

47 

67 

5,880 

Holland  Purchase  . 

34 

40 

2,151 

Genesee . . . 

23 

23 

1,929 

Susquehanna . 

36 

28 

1,388 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania . 

31 

22 

916 

St.  Lawrence . 

14 

13 

686 

14 

9 

795 

Central  New  York . 

39 

25 

2,128 

Pennsylvania . 

7 

6 

430 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania . 

37 

30 

1,647 

Central  Ohio . 

26 

22 

1,488 

10 

11 

643 

Ohio  River . 

05 

45 

4,050 

6 

4 

261 

Northern  Indiana  . . 

22 

12 

794 

Michigan . 

100 

88 

4.4S7 

St.  Joseph’s  Valley . 

21 

13 

1,023 

37 

34 

1,560 

Southern  Illinois . 

49 

53 

2,447 

Central  Illinois . 

40 

32 

1,631 

Wisconsin . 

61 

54 

2,2S7 

Minnesota . 

17 

17 

652 

Minnesota  Southern . 

28 

17 

650 

36 

25 

1,419 

Iowa  Northern . 

36 

20 

1,229 

10 

9 

234 

Northern  Kansas  and  Southern  Ne- 

bra  ska . 

23 

22 

521 

Virginia  Free  Baptist  Association . 

12 

15 

700 

Louisiana . 

18 

28 

620 

Ontario,  P.  Q . 

15 

7 

467 

Bengal  and  Orissa . 

5 

8 

445 

American  Association . 

6 

7 

275 

Union  Association:.. . 

18 

IS 

701 

Quarterly  meetings  not  connected  with 

a  yearly  meeting . 

12 

12 

366 

Churches  not  connected . 

11 

13 

2S5 

Total . 

1,449 

1,2S2 

75,636 

The  Kentucky  Yearly  Meeting,  having  18 
churches,  15  ordained  preachers,  and  725  com¬ 
municants,  has  been  formed  out  of  yearly  meet¬ 
ings  whose  statistics  are  included  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  table,  since  their  returns  were  made  up. 
The  number  of  yearly  meetings  is  39 ;  of  quar¬ 
terly  meetings,  167 ;  number  of  licensed  preach¬ 
ers,  152. 

Besides  the  societies  included  in  the  Freewill 
Baptist  Church,  there  are  a  number  of  asso¬ 
ciations  of  Baptists  in  America  which  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  polity  are  in  general  agreement  with 
the  Freewill  Baptists.  Among  them  are  sev¬ 
eral  associations  of  General  Baptists  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  some  adjoining 
States,  numbering  several  thousand  members, 
in  support  of  whose  doctrines  and  polity  a 
weekly  paper  is  published  at  Oakland,  Ind.  A 
body  called  the  Southern  Baptist  Association 
held  its  first  session  at  Friendship  Church, 
Wayne  County,  N.  C.,  in  September,  1877,  and 
represented  66  churches,  68  ministers,  and 
3,108  members.  Corresponding  bodies  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  with  more 
than  50  ministers  and  churches  and  2,000  mem¬ 
bers,  are  mentioned  in  its  report.  The  “  Baptist 
Review,”  La  Grange,  N.  C.,  is  the  periodical 
organ  of  these  people.  The  Freewill  Baptist 
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churches  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  Texas,  agreeing  with  this  church 
in  doctrine  but  having  no  organic  connection 
with  it,  number  several  thousand  members.  It 
is  thought  that  the  total  number  of  members 
of  these  outside  bodies  will  not  fall  far  short 
of  25,000.  The  list  of  Freewill  Baptist  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  for  1878  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  colleges  and  schools  :  Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Me. — Rev.  Oren  B.  Cheney,  D.  D., 
President ;  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich. — 
Rev.  D.  W.  0.  Durgin,  D.  D.,  President ;  "West 
Virginia  College,  Flemington,  W.  Va. — Rev.  W. 
Calegrove,  A.  M.,  President;  Ridgeville  Col¬ 
lege,  Ridgeville,  Ind. — Rev.  S.  D.  Bates,  A.  M., 
President;  Storer  College,  Harper’s  Ferry,  W. 
Va.  (normal  and  academic  departments  in 
operation) ;  Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande, 
Ohio;  Nichol’s  Latin  School,  Lewiston,  Me.; 
New  Hampton  Institution,  New  Hampton,  N. 
H.  ;  Austin  Academy,  Center  Stafford,  N.  H. ; 
Whitestown  Seminary, Whitestown,N.  Y. ;  Pike 
Seminary,  Pike,WyomingCounty,  N.  Y. ;  Roch¬ 
ester  Seminary,  Rochester,  Wis. ;  Wilton  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute,  Wilton,  Iowa;  Maine  Central 
Institute,  Pittsfield,  Me. ;  Lyndon  Literary  and 
Biblical  Institute,  Lyndon  Center,  Vt. ;  Ran¬ 
dall  Academy,  Berlin,  Ohio ;  Green  Mountain 
Seminary,  "Water  bury  Center,  Vt.  ;  Lapham 
Institute,  North  Sc-ituate,  R.  I. 

The  “  Morning  Star,”  weekly,  the  “  Little 
Star”  and  “The  Myrtle,”  Sunday-school  papers, 
“  Lesson  Papers  for  Sunday  Schools,”  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  denominational  books,  are  published 
at  the  printing  establishment  in  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  benevolent 
societies  of  the  church  were  held  at  Lyndon 
Center,  Vt.,  in  the  first  week  of  October.  The 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  had  been  each  $18,345.98,  and 
the  net  indebtedness  of  the  Society  was  $5,020, 
being  $1,026  less  than  the  amount  reported  at 
the  previous  anniversary.  The  sum  of  $26,320 
had  been  subscribed  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Biblical  school  in  connection  with  the  mission 
in  India,  of  which  $25,000  had  been  secured 
by  payment  and  interest-hearing  notes.  The 
school,  it  was  expected,  would  be  opened  in 
March,  1879.  Four  missionaries  had  sailed  for 
their  field  of  labor  in  October,  1877,  two  of 
whom  had  been  sent  by  the  women  of  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Brunswick.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  had  been 
$5,596,  and  its  expenditures  $3,671.  Many 
new  auxiliaries  and  bands  had  been  organized, 
and  a  general  agent  of  the  Society  reported 
that  forty-three  such  associations  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  under  her  direction.  The  sum  of 
$1,460  had  been  contributed  for  the  school  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

III.  The  Seventh-Day  Baptists. — The 
Seventh- Day  Baptist  General  Conference  met 
for  its  sixty-fourth  annual  session  at  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  September  25th.  Elder  W.  C.  Whitford 
presided.  Fifty-two  churches  were  represented 
by  letter,  and  three  churches  applied  for  and 
Von.  xviii. — 4  A 


were  granted  admission  to  the  Conference; 
among  them,  one  at  Haarlem,  Holland.  The 
Executive  Board  of  the  Sabbath-school  de¬ 
partment  reported  that  the  total  number  of 
Sabbath  schools  in  the  Church  was  84,  and 
the  total  number  of  members  in  the  Sabbath 
schools  was  7,018.  The  trustees  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth-Day  Baptist  Memorial  Fund  reported  that 
no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  amount  and 
condition  of  the  fund,  but  that  its  income  had 
been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  shrinkage 
of  rental  values,  in  which  all  property  suffered. 
A  paper  .was  read,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  order  of  a  previous  Conference,  on 
“  The  Difference  between  the  Seventh-Day  Bap¬ 
tists  and  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists.”  The 
principal  points  of  difference  were  shown  to 
be  relative  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Seventh-Day  Bap¬ 
tists  is  more  clearly  in  accord  with  that  of  the 
so-called  orthodox  churches  than  that  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  final  retribution  of  the  sinner.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  preparing  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  the  denomination,  which  was  standing  over 
on  a  minority  report  made  to  the  previous  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference,  was  referred,  with  the  report, 
to  a  committee,  who  were  instructed  to  report 
upon  it  to  the  next  Conference.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  asserting  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  unity  of  faith  and  Christian  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  of  guarding  against  every  tendency 
to  disintegration  among  the  churches  of  the 
denomination,  which  were  described  as  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  and  “  thus  constantly  brought 
into  contact  with  various  forms  of  religious 
error  and  skepticism” ;  and  declaring  that  the 
Church  is  the  only  organization  through  which 
all  moral  and  religious  reforms  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  that  the  Sabbath  reform,  “  both 
in  respect  to  the  day  and  the  manner  of  obser¬ 
vance,  is  one  of  the  most  important  reforms  of 
the  age.” 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Missionary, 
Tract,  and  Education  Societies  were  held  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  Missionary  Society  had  to  consider 
a  proposition  for  the  transfer  of  its  work  to 
the  General  Conference.  A  report  was  adopted, 
declaring  the  full  transfer  inexpedient,  but 
recognizing  that  a  change  in  its  Constitution, 
which  would  make  all  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  members  of  the  Missionary  Society,  was- 
desirable.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  proposed,  under  the  operation  of  which 
the  members  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  the 
delegates  to  the  General  Conference  in  Confer¬ 
ence  assembled,  together  with  all  other  persons 
who  have  become  life  members  by  the  payment 
of  $25.  The  Missionary  Board  was  instructed 
to  continue  its  efforts  to  secure  a  laborer  for 
the  mission  in  China,  which  has  been  for  a  long 
time  without  a  missionary,  and  send  him  to 
that  field  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Tract  Society  showed. 
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that,  by  the  influence  of  its  publications,  a 
church  of  thirty-one  members  had  been  formed 
in  Scotland  within  a  year  and  a  half,  having 
an  efficient  pastor,  and  publishing  a  weekly 
paper. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Education  Society  made 
a  final  report  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Society  from  its  organization  in  1855  to 
September,  1878.  The  accounts  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund  amounted  to  a  total  of  $44,683,  and 
those  of  the  general  fund  to  $41,172,  the  lat¬ 
ter  sum  being  made  up  chiefly  of  interest  on 
endowment  notes  and  on  mortgages  and  bonds. 
The  property  of  Milton  College,  Milton,  Wis., 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  $35,379 ;  its  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $3,949,  and  its  expendi¬ 
tures  $3,946,  and  its  indebtedness  was  $7,716.- 
65.  The  school  has  divided  into  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments,  and  has  three 
courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  and  teach¬ 
ers’.  The  number  of  students  in  both  depart¬ 
ments  during  the  past  collegiate  year  had  been 
225.  The  endowment  fund  of  Alfred  Univer¬ 
sity,  Alfred  Center,  1ST.  Y.,  was  $95,401  ;  the 
grounds,  buildings,  library,  cabinets,  and  ap¬ 
paratus  fund  of  the  institution  were  valued  at 
$130,003  ;  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
institution  from  its  foundation  in  1836  to  the 
present  time  had  been  $228,236  each  ;  and  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
July  3,  1878,  had  been  $9,515  each.  Nineteen 
teachers  were  employed  in  the  university ;  the 
whole  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the 
collegiate  year  was  415  ;  and  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  had  pursued  for  four 
months  or  more  during  the  year  classical  stud¬ 
ies  or  the  higher  branches  of  English  educa¬ 
tion,  or  both,  was  113. 

IV.  CnuRon  of  God. — The  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Church  in  the  United  States  is  es¬ 
timated  by  the  Secretary  of  its  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  to  be  about  30,000.  The  twelfth  trien¬ 
nial  meeting  of  the  General  Eldership  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  North  America  was  held  at 
Syracuse,  Ind.,  beginning  May  29th.  Elder 

O.  H.  Foxmey  was  chosen  Speaker.  The  Board 
of  Missions  reported  that  eight  missionaries  had 
been  employed  during  the  past  three  years, 
whose  assignments,  modified  at  the  several 
meetings  of  the  Board,  had  been  principally 
in  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Michigan.  The  organization  of  the  Church 
had  also  been  introduced  into  England,  at  Al- 
vingham,  through  the  agency  of  Elder  John 

P.  Coulan.  The  General  Book  Agent  reported 
that  his  receipts  during  the  three  years  had 
been  $9,160,  and  his  expenditures  $4,452.  The 
publications  issued  during  his  term  included, 
besides  the  “Journal”  of  the  General  Elder 
ship,  tracts  on  the  subjects  of  feet-washing, 
baptism,  and  the  Church  of  God,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  General  Eldership,  and  a  sermon 
by  the  late  Elder  Winebrenner  on  baptism, 
which  was  preached  .in  1842.  A  reprint  of 
Elder  Winebrenner’s  “  Treatise  on  Regenera¬ 
tion”  was  in  course  of  publication.  The  Com¬ 


mittee  on  the  State  of  Religion  reported  that 
revivals  of  religion  among  the  churches  of  the 
different  elderships  had  been  very  general,  and 
that  numerous  additions  to  the  Church  had 
been  made,  particularly  in  West  Ohio.  The 
Board  of  Missions  was  urged  to  use  every 
effort  to  establish  missions  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Territories. 
A  resolution  was  passed  advising  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  missions  in  foreign  lands  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  approving  steps  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  East  Pennsylvania  Eldership 
toward  beginning  amission  in  India.  A  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  was  organized,  with  which 
the  several  annual  elderships  were  directed  to 
cooperate,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  mis¬ 
sion  in  that  country.  The  Eldership  declared 
by  resolution  that  a  school  was  required  for 
the  education  of  the  ministers  and  people,  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Church ;  and  propo¬ 
sitions  from  Ridgeville  College,  Indiana,  and 
Mount  Pleasant  Institute,  Pennsylvania,  were 
considered  favorably.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
affirming  the  belief  that  the  washing  of  the 
saints’  feet  is  an  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ, 
and  advising  all  the  ministers  to  teach  and  all 
the  churches  to  practice  it.  The  practice  of  feet- 
washing  before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  especially  insisted  upon.  Measures 
were  taken  for  the  preparation  of  a  “  Teacher’s 
Manual”  and  “Lesson  Leaves”  for  Sunday 
schools.  The  introduction  of  temperance  or¬ 
ganizations  into  Sunday  schools  was  recom¬ 
mended.  It  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  year 
1880  as  the  semi-centennial  of  the  existence  of 
the  Church  as  an  organized  body ;  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  carrying  the  resolution  into 
effect. 

V.  Mennonites. — The  sixteenth  annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Amish  Mennonites  was  held  at 
Eureka,  Ill.,  in  June.  Forty -two  delegates 
were  present,  of  whom  four  were  from  Ohio, 
two  from  Indiana,  two  from  Iowa,  thirty-two 
from  Illinois,  and  one  each  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Nebraska.  There  was  also  an  attendance 
of  several  hundred  members  of  the  churches 
as  visitors.  Elder  J.  K.  Yoder,  of  Ohio,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Conference.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  consisted  chiefly  of  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  and  addresses.  The  principal  business 
considered  was  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
prevent  the  Conference  from  being  disturbed 
by  the  intrusion  of  petty  cases  of  discipline 
and  difference  which  ought  to  be  settled  else¬ 
where.  The  Conference  decided  that  no  cases 
should  he  admitted  before  it  till  after  efforts 
had  been  made  to  settle  them  in  the  local 
church,  or  by  special  tribunals  constituted 
from  the  neighboring  churches,  and  tailed. 
The  Amish  originated  in  Germany  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and,  adhering  to  the  > 
Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith,  differ  but  little 
from  the  regular  Mennonites.  Their  preachers 
are  not  men  of  learning,  but  are  chosen  from 
among  the  membership  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  a  tie,  or  the 
majority  for  the  person  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  is  only  one,  by  lot ;  and  they 
receive  no  salaries.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  ad¬ 
ministered  twice  a  year.  Besides  this,  bap¬ 
tism,  feet-washing,  and  the  holy  kiss  are  re¬ 
garded  as  ordinances  of  equal  importance. 
They  take  but  little  part  in  civil  affairs,  only 
occasionally  voting  at  elections  for  school  offi¬ 
cers,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  military 
service,  and  have  no  denominational  schools 
or  church  paper,  depending  upon  the  public 
schools  for  the  education  of  their  children  and 
upon  the  Mennonites  for  their  literature.  The 
Church  pays  the  debts  of  those  who  are  un¬ 
fortunate  and  become  insolvent,  and  excludes 
those  who  can  pay  their  debts  and  will  not ; 
and  members  are  advised  to  consult  the  Church 
before  embarking  in  any  new  enterprise.  The 
older  members  are  distinguished  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  costume,  such  as  wearing  hooks 
and  eyes  instead  of  buttons,  whence  the  sect 
has  been  called  “  the  Hookers  ” ;  but  the 
younger  members  are  beginning  to  conform 
to  the  customs  of  the  world. 

YI.  The  Beetheen,  oe  Tcnkeiis. — The  an¬ 
nual  Council  of  The  Brethren ,  commonly 
called  German  Baptists,  or  Tunkers,  met  at 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  during  Whitsun-week. 
Enoch  Ebeg  was  chosen  Moderator.  An  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  promotion  of  home  missions, 
called  the  Church  Extension  Union,  had  been 
formed  in  the  previous  year,  the  plan  and 
management  of  which,  in  that  it  contemplated 
salaried  officers,  were  a  deviation  from  the 
established  usages  of  the  brotherhood.  Sev¬ 
eral  petitions  were  presented,  asking  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  account  for  the  departure.  As  the 
Union  was  an  acknowledged  innovation,  and 
could  not  he  shown  to  be  consistent  with  any 
precedents  in  the  Society,  there  seemed  no 
way  of  answering  the  petitions  except  by  dis¬ 
solving  it.  It  was  accordingly  dissolved,  but 
a  new  organization  was  immediately  formed, 
under  another  name,  with  the  same  objects. 
It  was  claimed  in  justification  of  this  course, 
that  the  Brethren,  professing  to  have  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  form  of  Christianity, 
were  under  obligation  to  spread  it ;  and  it 
was  stated  that  more  than  one  hundred  calls 
for  teachers  had  been  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  even  from  England 
and  Switzerland,  and  there  was  no  other  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  answering  them.  The  question  of 
the  validity  of  “  tub  baptism,”  or  baptism  in 
the  house  in  exceptional  cases  of  extreme  sick¬ 
ness,  instead  of  taking  the  candidate  to  the 
stream,  was  brought  up ;  hut  the  Council,  al-( 
though  a  general  sentiment  of  disapproval  was 
expressed  against,  it,  declined  to  condemn  it  as 
without  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  The  use 
of  “fine  and  fancy  carpets ”  was  condemned 
as  tending  to  pride  and  elevation.  Condem¬ 
nation  was  voted  against  the  practices  of  min¬ 
isters  going  about  persuading  people  to  join 
the  Church,  and  telling  them  that  they  need 


not  observe  the  order  of  the  Brethren  in  re¬ 
gard  to  apparel ;  against  administrators  of 
communion  who  fail  to  conform  to  the  order 
in  respect  to  dress  and  the  hair  ;  and  against 
expensive  feasting  at  funerals. 

VII.  Baptists  in  the  Beitish  Maeitime 
Peovinoeb. — The  Baptist  Convention  of  Norn 
Scotia ,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island  met  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  August 
17th.  The  Rev.  S.  W.  De  Blois  was  chosen 
President.  The  statistical  report  gave  the 
number  of  churches  as  352,  with  34,450  mem¬ 
bers.  Three  new  churches  had  been  consti¬ 
tuted,  three  ministers  ordained,  six  houses  of 
worship  opened,  and  1,735  persons  baptized 
during  the  year.  The  endowment  fund  of 
Acadia  College  amounted  to  $83,863,  of  which 
$31,500  consisted  of  notes  of  hand  and  pledges. 
The  most  important  business  transacted  was 
the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  in  the  previous 
year  concerning  the  subject  of  placing  the 
home  mission  work  in  the  three  provinces 
under  the  control  of  the  Convention.  The 
committee  presented  a  plan  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  persons  to 
take  charge  of  this  work  as  soon  as  the  legal 
obstacles  to  the  making  of  the  change  can  he 
removed.  The  Home  Mission  Board  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  already  approved  the  principle  of 
the  new  arrangement,  hut  it  still  awaited  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  A  foreign  mission  is  maintained  by  the 
Convention  among  the  Telugus  of  India. 

VIII.  Regulab  Baptists  in  Geeat  Beitain. 
—The  “Baptist  Hand  Book”  of  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1878 
gives  statistics  of  the  Baptist  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  foreign  countries,  of  which 
the  following  are  summaries  : 


COUNTRIES. 

Churches. 

Pastors  or 
missionaries. 

Members. 

1,954 

547 

1,885 

195,199 

844 

64,183 

90 

75 

9,096 

29 

21 

1,358 

Total  for  the  United  King- 

2,620 

1,825 

269,836 

Europe  (Denmark,  Finland, 
France, Germany,  Greece, 
Holland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Poland.  Russia,  Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 

439 

314 

85,470 

Asia"( Assam,  Burmah,  Cey¬ 
lon,  China,  India,  Japan, 

503 

150 

27,138 

Africa  (Cape  Colony,  Port 
Natal,  West  Africa,  St. 

82 

16 

1,12,6 

America  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies  •  (exclusive  of  the 

S50 

562 

88,171 

Australasia . 

181 

74 

6,855 

4,575 

22,924 

2,941 

18,799 

428,596 

Add  for  the  United  States. 

1,982,385 

27,499 

16,740 

2,360,981 

Number  of  Sunday  scholars  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  370,320  ;  in  France,  866 ;  in  Ger- 
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many,  4,917 ;  in  Denmark,  547 ;  in  Holland, 
745  ;  in  Poland,  505 ;  in  Russia,  232  ;  in  Tur¬ 
key,  108 ;  in  Sweden,  17,383 ;  in  Port  Natal, 
172;  in  St.  Helena,  250;  in  the  West  Indies, 
15,106.  The  Baptist  Union  of  Germany,  Den¬ 
mark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Africa  employs  200  missionaries 
and  colporteurs.  The  Swedish  Missionary 
Union  employs  08  missionaries  at  stations  in 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  Baptists  have  a  build¬ 
ing  fund  of  £280  for  furnishing  loans  for  the 
building  of  plain  houses  of  worship,  a  poor 
fund,  and  the  Bethel  Theological  Seminary  for 
the  instruction  of  ministers,  which  in  1877  had 
21  students.  Serampore  College,  India,  under 
the  control  of  the  (English)  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  had  300  pupils.  Besides  their  general 
missionary  and  other  societies,  of  which  notices 
are  given  in  the  “  Annual  Cyclopaedia  ”  from 
year  to  year,  the  Baptists  of  Great  Britain  sus¬ 
tain  the  China  Inland  Mission,  with  157  labor¬ 
ers,  and  the  Palestine  Mission,  established  in 
1870,  which  reports  two  missionaries  at  Nab¬ 
lus,  with  three  baptized  converts,  upward  of 
80  children  in  the  schools,  and  about  30  attend¬ 
ants  at  the  mothers’  meetings.  They  have  also 
numerous  general  and  local  societies  for  the 
aid  and  relief  of  ministers  and  the  care  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  ministers,  and  a  Bap¬ 
tist  Tract  Society,  having  for  its  object  “  to 
disseminate  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  by  means 
of  small  treatises  or  tracts,  in  accordance  with 
our  views  as  Calvinists  and  Strict  Communion 
Baptists,”  the  income  of  which  for  1876  was 
£1,469. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in 
London  April  29th.  The  statistical  tables 
showed  that  1,825  pastors,  3,381  evangelists, 
270,000  members,  and  370,000  Sunday-school 
scholars  were  connected  with  the  churches 
represented  in  the  Union.  An  increase  was 
shown  in  all  important  particulars.  Two  new 
associations  had  been  formed  for  home  mis¬ 
sionary  work. 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Union  were 
held  at  Leeds,  beginning  October  9th.  The 
first  day’s  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  missions,  and  a  paper  was  read  by  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Society  comparing  the 
condition  of  its  missions  in  1848  with  the  con¬ 
dition  in  1878.  It  showed  that  in  1848  the 
total  number  of  European  missionaries  wholly 
supported  by  the  Society  was  58,  and  that  their 
labors  were  supplemented  by  those  of  159 
native  teachers  and  preachers.  In  1878  the 
Society  employed  the  same  number  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  58,  that  it  had  supported  thirty  years 
before;  but  the  native  force  consisted  of  199 
missionaries  and  evangelists,  with  611  unpaid 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  helpers.  The  con¬ 
tributions  in  1848  were  £21,876  ;  in  1878,  £42,- 
254,  special  funds  being  excluded  in  both  cases. 
The  report  of  the  Home  and  Irish  Mission 
showed  that  during  six  months  the  Mission  had 
spent  £2,680.  A  resolution  wras  adopted  ap¬ 


proving  the  measure  by  which  the  Baptist 
Home  Mission  had  become  connected  with  the 
Baptist  Union,  urging  the  churches  to  make 
annual  collections  for  the  Mission,  recommend¬ 
ing  the  associations  each  to  appoint  a  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  committee,  and  advising  that 
special  efforts  be  made  to  raise  its  income  to 
£10,000  a  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  year  ending  with  the  anniversary, 
May  1st,  were  £50,069,  and  the  expenditures 
during  the  same  period  were  £37,873.  Favor¬ 
able  reports  were  made  of  the  progress  of  the 
missions  in  France  and  Italy.  Opposition  had 
been  manifested  to  the  work  of  the  Society  in 
Norway. 

The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  reported  at  its 
anniversary,  May  3d,  that  it  employed  about 
twenty  lady  visitors  and  about  thirty-six  na¬ 
tive  teachers  and  Bible  women  at  various  im¬ 
portant  points  in  India.  It  had  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  £2,772  for  general  purposes,  and 
£1,205  for  the  homes  which  it  was  intended 
to  build  for  the  lady  workers  in  India. 

The  Baptist  Home  and  Irish  Mission  Society 
reported  at  its  anniversary  in  May  that  it  con¬ 
ducted  in  Ireland  17  principal  stations  and  211 
sub-stations,  at  which  21  missionaries  and 
other  persons  were  employed,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  6,000  hearers.  In  England, 
the  Society  supported  25  churches,  find  indi¬ 
rectly  supported  28  other  churches,  which 
were  attended  by  an  average  of  7,500  hearers, 
and  with  which  were  connected  2,856  mem¬ 
bers  and  3,038  Sunday-school  scholars.  The 
cost  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  in  England  and  Ireland  had  been  £5,215. 

The  Bible  Translation  Society  during  the 
year  ending  in  May,  1878,  issued  28,470  copies 
of  the  Scriptures.  Its  receipts  for  the  year 
were  £2,093.  It  is  translating  and  distributing 
the  Scriptures  in  various  tongues,  particularly 
in  the  languages  and  dialects  of  India.  Of 
the  translations  now  in  hand,  those  into  the 
Languages  of  Japan  and  Orissa  were  nearest 
completion. 

IX.  General  Baptists. — The  one  hundred 
and  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  General  Baptists  was  held  in  London,  June 
17th.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Goadby  presided. 
The  statistical  reports  showed  that  the  total 
number  of  membei’s  in  the  churches  connected 
with  the  Association  was  24,943,  with  179  sep¬ 
arate  churches,  109  pastors,  384  local  preachers, 
and  4,515  teachers  in  Sunday  schools.  There 
had  been  1,175  membei's  added  by  baptism, 
and  tbe  net  increase  of  members  during  the 
year  was  about  250. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Scotland  were  held  at  Edinburgh  about  the 
first  of  November.  The  Union  had  just  en¬ 
tered  upon  its  second  decade,  and  a  review 
of  its  history  showed  that,,  while  it  began 
with  50  churches  and  3,850  members,  it  had 
grown  to  consist  of  81  churches  and  8,163 
members,  with  7,670  pupils  in  the  Sunday 
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schools.  The  Union  had  during  the  year  built 
14  new  chapels,  giving  accommodation  to  10,- 
000  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £59,435.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  had  been  raised  during  the  year 
for  the  beneficiary  fund ;  the  ministers’  provi¬ 
dent  fund  had  a  capital  of  nearly  £3,000  ;  and 
a  chapel  debt  and  building  fund  was  about  to 
be  started  with  a  capital  of  £4,000.  The  in¬ 
come  of  the  general  fund  was  £528,  of  the 
beneficiary  fund  £375,  of  the  educational  fund 
£464,  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  £1,647. 
The  Educational  Committee  had  13  students 
on  its  rolls,  and  the  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  returned  21  missionaries,  141  mission 
stations,  1,720  members,  and  contributions 
from  the  mission  churches  of  £1,000. 

BARAGUAY  D'HILLIERS,  Count  Achille, 
a  French  general,  born  September  6, 1795,  died 
June  6,  1878.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1812,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Algerian  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  became  lieutenant-general  and 
commandant  of  Constantine  in  1843,  but  was 
superseded  in  the  following  year.  In  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  of  1848,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  usually  voted  with  the  Right.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  sent 
against  the  Roman  Republic,  and  in  1851  suc¬ 
ceeded  Cbangarnier  as  commandant  of  Paris, 
but  resigned  six  months  afterward.  In  1854 
he  commanded  the  Baltic  expedition,  and  the 
capture  of  Bomarsund  made  him  a  Marshal 
and  Senator.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  1859.  In  July, 
1870,  he  again  became  commandant  of  Paris, 
but  resigned  on  the  formation  of  the  Palikao 
Cabinet.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  inquiry  into  the  numerous  ca¬ 
pitulations,  and  in  1872  over  the  court-mar¬ 
tial  which  sentenced  General  Cremer  to  one 
month’s  imprisonment. 

BECQUEREL,  Antoine  Cesae,  physicist, 
died  in  Paris,  January  18,  1878.  He  was  born 
March  8,  1788;  made  a  full  course  of  study  in 
the  Paris  Polytechnic  School ;  in  1808  was 
attached  to  the  engineer  corps  of  the  imperial 
army;  served  with  distinction  through  the 
entire  Spanish  campaign ;  in  1812  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  captaincy  in  his  corps,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  cross  of  a  chevalier  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor.  In  1815,  on  the  downfall  of 
Bonaparte,  he  resigned  from  the  army,  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  chemical  and  physical  research, 
and  became  an  instructor  in  the  Paris  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  He  succeeded  to  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  that  institution  in  1837,  which 
position  he  continued  to  occupy  down  to  his 
death.  His  chosen  field  of  research  was  elec¬ 
tricity  and  magnetism,  and  with  these  two 
important  branches  of  physical  science  his 
name  is  inseparably  linked.  His  experiments 
in  thermo-electricity  resulted  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  thermo-electric  series,  bismuth, 
platinum,  lead,  tin,  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc, 
iron,  and  antimony.  With  the  aid  of  delicate 
apparatus  devised  by  himself,  he  was  enabled 
to  demonstrate  the  development  of  faint  elec¬ 


tric  currents  by  the  operations  of  the  animal 
economy,  thus  giving  confirmation  to  the  theory 
proposed  by  himself,  that  all  chemical  actions 
develop  electric  currents.  Further,  he  deter¬ 
mined  the  electric  conductivity  of  sundry  ele¬ 
ments  and  compounds.  But  the  discovery 
which  constitutes  his  strongest  claim  to  rank 
as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  is,  perhaps,  that  of 
the  deposition  of  metal  on  the  negative  elec¬ 
trode,  when  the  two  poles  of  a  battery  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  solutions  of  various  metallic  salts. 
This  observation  he  made  in  1834,  and  shortly 
after  he  discovered  that  by  using  feeble  cur¬ 
rents  the  metal  could  be  deposited  very  evenly 
on  the  surface  of  the  electrode,  and  that  the 
two  solutions  required  for  the  purpose  could 
be  kept  from  mingling  by  interposing  between 
them  an  animal  membrane  without  hindering 
the  current.  In  1840  De  la  Rive  made  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  this  discovery  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gold-plating ;  thus  the  important  art 
of  electro-plasty  had  for  its  real  author  this 
indefatigable  investigator.  He  continued  to 
pursue  his  researches  in  electricity  down  to 
the  day  of  liis  death,  but  there  is  not  room 
here  even  for  a  bare  list  of  his  discoveries. 
Becquerel  composed  numerous  treatises  on  phys¬ 
ical  science,  chiefly,  of  course,  on  electricity  and 
magnetism ;  among  them  may  be  named  his 
“  Experimental  Treatise  on  Electricity,”  etc. 
(7  vols.)  ;  “  Elements  of  Electro-Chemistry,” 
“  Terrestrial  Physics  and  Meteorology,”  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,”  and  many 
others.  He  was  for  fifty  years  a  member  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences ;  was  a  corre¬ 
sponding  member  of  the  London  Royal  Society, 
and  honored  with  the  Copley  medal.  He  leaves 
a  son  who  inherits  his  father’s  eminent  gifts. 

BEECHER,  Cathekine  Esther,  died  May 
12,  1878,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  she  had  been 
living  with  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher.  She  was  born  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 
September  6,  1800,  and  was  the  eldest  child  of 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher.  The  death  of  her 
mother,  when  Catherine  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  brought  upon  the  latter  domestic 
responsibilities  which  lasted  until  her  father’s 
second  marriage,  about  two  years  latel*.  Soon 
afterward  she  was  betrothed  to  Professor  Fish¬ 
er  of  Yale  College,  whose  death  by  shipwreck 
oif  the  coast  of  Ireland  while  on  a  voyage  to 
Europe  so  affected  her  that  she  remained  un¬ 
married  throughout  life.  Her  brother,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  says  that  this  sad  event  nearly 
destroyed  her  religious  faith.  In  1822  she 
went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  opened  a  school 
for  young  ladies,  which  was  continued  with 
marked  success  under  her  supervision  for  ten 
years.  During  this  time  she  also  prepared, 
primarily  for  use  in  her  own  school,  some  ele¬ 
mentary  books  in  arithmetic  and  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  Her  sister,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  was  her  assistant  in  the  Hartford  school. 
In  1832  Catherine  went  to  Cincinnati  with  her 
father,  who  had  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  that  city 
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she  opened  a  female  seminary,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health,  she  was  obliged  to  discon¬ 
tinue  after  two  years.  She  now  began  to  de¬ 
vote  herself  to  the  development  of  an  extended 
plan  for  the  physical,  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  education  of  women.  For  nearly  forty 
years  she  labored  perseveringly  in  this  work, 
organizing  societies  for  training  teachers  and 
sending  them  to  the  new  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries,  and  constantly  using  her  pen  in  further¬ 
ance  of  her  cherished  project.  “Hundreds  of 
the  best  teachers  the  West  received,”  said  her 
brother,  “  went  out  under  the  patronage  of  this 
system.”  As  a  part  of  her  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  she  wrote  “  Domestic  Service,”  “  Duty 
of  American  Women  to  their  Country,”  “Do¬ 
mestic  Receipt  Book,”  “  The  True  Remedy  for 
the  Wrongs  of  Woman,”  “Domestic  Economy,” 
“Letters  to  the  People  on  Health  and  Happi¬ 
ness,”  “Physiology  and  Calisthenics,”  “Reli¬ 
gious  Training  of  Children,”  “The  American 
Woman’s  Home,”  “Common  Sense  applied  to 
Religion,”  and  “Appeal  to  the  People,  as  the 
Authorized  Interpreters  of  the  Bible.”  She 
also  prepared  the  memoirs  of  her  brother 
George  Beecher,  and  wrote  “Truth  Stranger 
than  Fiction.”  She  left  several  unpublished 
manuscripts  and  an  autobiography  nearly  com¬ 
pleted. 

BELGIUM,  akingdomof  Europe.  Leopold 
II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  born  April  9,  1835, 
is  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I.,  former  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  his 
death,  December  10,  1865.  He  was  married 
August  22,  1853,  to  Marie  Henriette,  daughter 
of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  (born 
August  23,  1836),  who  has  borne  him  three 
daughters.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
is  the  brother  of  the  King,  Philip,  Couut  of 
Flanders,  born  March  24, 1837,  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral  in  the  service  of  Belgium,  who  was  married 
April  26,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of  Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen  (born  November  17,  1845), 
and  has  a  son,  Baldwin,  born  July  3,  1869. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  11,373  square 
miles,  the  population  according  to  the  census 
of  December  31,  1876,  5,336,185.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  exhibits  the  population  of  each  prov¬ 
ince,  as  well  as  the  number  of  arrondissements 
and  communes  into  which  each  province  is 
divided : 


PROVINCES. 

Number  of 
arrondisse- 
ments. 

Number  of 

communes. 

Population  on 
Dec.  31,  1876. 

Antwerp . 

8 

152 

538,381 

Brabant . 

3 

841 

936,062 

Flanders,  East . 

6 

296 

868,458 

“  West . 

8 

250 

684,468 

Hainault . 

6 

435 

956,854 

Liege . 

4 

836 

682,228 

Limburg . 

3 

206 

205,287 

Luxemburg . 

5 

207 

204,201 

Namur . 

8 

852 

315,796 

Total . 

41 

2,575 

5,836,185 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  in 
1876  was  as  follows  : 


Brussels . . . 

Antwerp . 

Ghent . 

Liege . 

Bruges . 

Malines . 

Venders . 

Louvain . 

Tournay . 

Molenbeek  St.  Jean*. 


161,816 

150.650 

127,658 

115,851 

45,097 

39,029 

87,828 

83,917 

82,145 

37,292 


Ixelles* .  81,992 

bnhaerbeek* .  84,177 

Namur .  25,066 

Courtrai .  26.389 

Saint  Nicolas .  25,165 

Seraing .  24,815 

Mons .  24,310 

Alost .  20,982 

Jumet .  20,102 


The  movement  of  population  was  as  follows 
in  1876: 


PROVINCES. 

BIRTHS. 

DEATHS. 

Marriages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Antwerp . 

10,301 

9,956 

6,652 

5,670 

4,184 

Brabant . 

16,992 

16,202 

11,888 

10,984 

7,528 

Elanders,  East. 

14,507 

13,815 

8,200 

7,760 

5,520 

“  West 

11,836 

11,239 

10,354 

9,805 

4,2S5 

Hainault . 

15,908 

14,577 

9.605 

8,674 

7,116 

Liege . 

10,586 

10,205 

6.911 

6.255 

4,713 

Limburg . 

3,418 

3,242 

2,301 

2,055 

1.349 

Luxemburg. . . 

8,087 

2,811 

2,049 

1,994 

1,368 

Namur . 

4,614 

4,429 

2,901 

2,729 

2,215 

Total... 

90,489 

86,476 

60,861 

55,926 

38,228 

From  the  census  tables  we  derive  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts :  The  number  of  boys  born  for  100 
girls  was  104'6  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  for 
one  birth,  30’6 ;  the  number  of  births  per  100 
deaths,  151 -5  ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
for  one  death,  46’3.  In  the  same  year  the  num¬ 
ber  of  still-born  amounted  to  7,930,  4,497  males 
and  3,433  females,  and  the  number  of  divorces 
to  135.  Of  the  births,  164,348  were  legitimate 
and  12,567  illegitimate  ;  and  of  the  still-born, 
7,214  were  legitimate  and  716  illegitimate; 
making,  in  all,  171,562  legitimate  and  13,283 
illegitimate  births. 

Instruction  is  well  cared  for  in  all  grades. 
In  1875  there  were  5,856  primary  schools,  with 
669,192  pupils.  Schools  for  adults  have  been 
established  in  most  communes ;  their  number 
in  1875  was  2,615,  with  204,673  pupils.  The 
number  of  normal  schools  for  primary  teachers 
was,  in  1876,  31,  with  2,018  students,  of  which 
23  schools,  with  1,282  students,  were  for  fe¬ 
males.  The  number  of  secondary  schools  in 
1876-’77  was  198,  with  17,881  pupils.  Supe¬ 
rior  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  two  state 
Universities  of  Ghent  and  Liege,  and  the  two 
free  Universities  of  Brussels  and  Louvain.  The 
number  of  students  in  each  of  these  in  1876- 
’77  was  as  follows : 


UNIVERSITIES.  Students. 

Ghent .  269 

Liege .  680 

Brussels .  615 

Louvain .  1,052 

Total .  2,566 


The  number  of  students  in  the  special  schools 
connected  with  the  universities  was  as  follows : 


UNIVERSITIES. 

Ghent . 

Li£ge . 

Brussels . 

Louvain . 


Students. 
..  275 
..  331 
..  106 
..  205 


Total, 


917 


*  Suburbs  of  Brussels. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1815  were 
as  follows : 


RECEIPTS. 

I.  Ordinary  receipts  :  Francs. 

1.  Taxes .  146,399,595 

2.  Tolls. .  8,018,642 

3.  Stocks  and  rentes .  88,138,645 

4.  Reimbursements .  3,370,456 

5.  Extraordinary  resources,  applied  to  the  gen¬ 

eral  needs  of  the  state .  .  2,552,241 

II.  Special  receipts .  30,181,808 


Total  receipts .  278,711,587 


EXPENDITURES. 


I.  Ordinary  expenditures  : 

1.  Public  debt .  62,704,772 

2.  Dotations .  4,421,730 

8.  Justice . 15,279,650 

4.  Poreign  affairs .  1,591,244 

5.  Interior .  18,785,184 

6.  Public  works .  81,944,786 

7.  War .  46.066,304 

8.  Finances .  lL95S,847 

9.  Outstanding  debts  and  reimbursements _  1,306,045 

II.  Extraordinary  expenditures .  45,164,4S4 


Total  expenditures .  292,222,496 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts .  13,510,909 


The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1876  was  as 
follows: 


LOANS.  Francs. 

Two  and  one  half  per  cents .  219,959,632 

Four  and  one  half  per  cents : 

1st  series,  conversion  of  1844  .  55,364,182 

2d  series,  emission  of  1844  .  67,483,000 

3d  series  (1858) .  141,284,900 

4th  series  (1857  and  1860) .  65,846,400 

5th  series  (1865) .  58,581,000 

6th  series  (1S67. 1869,  1870, 1871) .  77,578.200 

Four  per  cents  (1S71) .  56,894,900 

'1  hree  per  cents  (1873) .  2S3,085,000 

Three  per  cents  (1874) .  1,409,635 

Floating  debt.  .  19,450,000 


Total .  1,046,936,849 


The  standing  army  is  formed  by  conscription, 
to  which  every  able-bodied  man  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  nineteenth  year  is  liable.  Substitution 
is  allowed.  The  legal  term  of  service  is  eight 
years,  hut  two  thirds  of  this  time  are  generally 
spent  on  furlough.  The  strength  of  the  army 
is  to  he  100,000  men  on  the  war  footing,  and 
40,000  ih  times  of  peace.  In  1876  the  army 
was  composed  as  follows  : 


ARMY. 

Officers. 

80LDIEB8. 

En  eolde. 

Sans  solde. 

Total. 

Infantry . 

Cavalry . 

Artillery . 

Engineers . 

Other  troops . 

Total . 

1,802 

364 

376 

75 

597 

23,983 

5,339 

6,937 

1,262 

8,069 

46,754 

2,585 

8,297 

1,423 

3,475 

70,737 

7,924 

15,284 

2,685 

6,544 

8,214 

40,590 

62,534 

103,124 

The  civic  militia,  or  national  guard,  numbers 
125,000  men  without,  and  400,000  with,  the 
reserve.  Its  duty  is  to  preserve  liberty  and  or¬ 
der  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  independence  of 
the  country  in  times  of  war.  A  royal  decree, 
dated  October  20,  1874,  divided  the  kingdom 
into  two  military  circumscriptions,  one  em¬ 
bracing  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  West 
and  East  Flanders,  and  the  second  the  others. 

The  imports  in  1875  amounted  to  1,307,100,- 


000  francs,  the  exports  to  1,101,800,000  francs, 
and  the  transit  trade  to  1,005,800,000  francs. 
The  special  commerce  with  the  different  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  1875  was  as  follows,  in  francs: 


COUNTRIES. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Russia . 

Sweden  and  Norway. . . . 

Denmark . 

German  Customs  Union 

Hanse  Towns . 

Netherlands . 

England . 

France . 

Portugal . 

Spain . . . 

Italy . 

Switzerland . 

Austria . 

Turkey . 

Africa . 

Asia . 

United  States . 

Other  countries . 


81,129,000 

27,545,000 

8,109,000 

162,571,000 

9,026,000 

169,586,000 

249,278,000 

356,337,000 

2,329,000 

11,829,000 

9,171,000 

1,790,000 

174,000 

15,046,000 

8,083,000- 

10,150,000 

70.669,000 

124,842,000 


18,420,000 
8,818,000 
8,993,000 
229,225,000 
15,041,000 
150,155,000 
20S,642,000 
844,017,000 
5,259,000 
9,353,000 
17,302,000 
28, 387, 000 
6,543,000 
6,684,000 
1,215,000 
1,409,000 
16,554,000 
80,746,000 


Total. 


1,307,109,000 


1,101,764,000 


The  commercial  navy  in  1875  consisted  of 
59  vessels,  of  50,186  tons. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  December  31,  1876,  was  3,589  kilome¬ 
tres  (1  kilometre  =  0‘62  mile),  of  which  2,105 
kilometres  were  state  railroads  and  1 ,484  kilo¬ 
metres  belonged  to  private  roads.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  length  of  the  lines  of  electric  telegraph 
on  January  1,  1877,  was  5,086  miles;  that  of 
wires,  22,081 ;  the  number  of  telegraph  offices, 
613;  the  number  of  telegrams  sent  in  1876, 
2,910,687,  of  which  1,952,686  were  inland,  723,- 
298  foreign,  and  234,703  transit  dispatches. 

In  March,  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  reported  to  the  Chamber  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Flemish  language  into  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs  of  the  country.  According 
to  this  report,  there  are  in  Belgium  2,256,860 
people  who  speak  French,  2,659,890  who  speak 
Flemish,  38,070  who  speak  German,  340,770 
who  speak  French  and  Flemish,  22,700  who 
speak  French  and  German,  1,790  who  speak 
Flemish  and  German,  and  5,490  who  speak  all 
three  languages.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  inhabitants  who  do  not  understand  the  offi¬ 
cial  language  of  the  country  are  in  a  major¬ 
ity,  and  for  that  reason  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Flemish  language  be  accorded 
equal  rights  with  the  French.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  was  adopted  by  both  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  the  Senate. 

On  April  12th  the  Chamber  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  24,  a  hill  for  increasing  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Chambers  in  accordance  with 
the  increase  of  population.  The  original  hill 
fixing  the  additional  number  at  fourteen  depu¬ 
ties  and  five  senators  was  amended  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  efforts  of  the  Left,  and,  after  a 
long  discussion,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
eight  deputies  and  four  senators.  The  session 
of  the  Chambers  closed  on  May  29th. 

On  June  11th  the  elections  of  one  half  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  (thirty-one)  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  (sixty-two)  took 
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place.  These  elections,  'which  occur  every  sec¬ 
ond  year,  are  arranged  so  that  the  arrondisse- 
ments  which  elect  senators  do  not  elect  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  vice  versa.  This  time  various 
arrondissements  whose  representation  has  been 
recently  increased  had  to  elect  also  four  addi¬ 
tional  senators  and  eight  additional  members 
of  the  Chamber.  Till  now  the  proportion  of 
parties  was  in  the  Senate  thirty- three  Catho¬ 
lics  and  twenty-nine  Liberals,  and  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  sixty-eight  Catholics  and  fifty-six  Liberals. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  every  one.  The  Liberal  party  obtained 
a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  ten  and  in  the 
Senate  of  six.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Ghent, 
the  defection  of  which  in  1870  from  the  Lib¬ 
eral  cause  was  the  occasion  of  the  accession  of 
the  Clericals  to  power,  the  Clericals  were  com¬ 
pletely  defeated.  In  consequence  of  this  result, 
the  Ministry  resigned,  and  M.  Frere-Orban, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new 


Cabinet,  which  was  constituted  as  follows  :  M. 
Frere-Orban,  President  of  the  Council  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Bara,  Minister  of 
Justice;  M.  Yan  Humbeek,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction ;  M.  Sainctelette,  Minister,  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works;  M.  Graux,  Minister  of  Finance; 
M.  Bolin  Jacquemeyns,  Minister  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior;  and  General  Bernard,  Minister  of  War. 

An  extraordinary  session  of  the  Chambers 
was  opened  on  J uly  23d.  M.  Bogier,  a  member 
of  the  Belgian  Congress  of  1830,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives. 
On  August  7th  the  Chamber  adopted  a  hill  for 
the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  twenty-fifth  year  after  the  marriage  of 
the  King  and  Queen  was  celebrated  in  Brussels 
from  August  22d  to  the  25  th.  All  the  large  cities 
of  the  kingdom  had  sent  deputations  to  express 
their  congratulations.  Among  the  presents 
was  a  crown  and  a  lace  train  of  great  value 
presented  by  the  women  of  the  kingdom,  and 
a  diadem  presented  by  the  city  of  Brussels. 


THE  PLACE  ST.  PHAliAILDE,  AND  GATEWAY  OP  THE  OLD  CASTLE  OP  THE  COUNTS  OP  PLANDEES. 


The  communal  elections  took  place  on  Octo¬ 
ber  29th,  and  likewise  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Liberals.  Of  the  nine  provincial  capitals,  only 
one,  Bruges,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  party.  Among  the  towns  in  which  the 
Liberals  have  this  year  gained  the  ascendancy 
are  Malines,  Eeclo,  Tongern,  and  Marche.  They 
also  retain  their  endangered  majority  in  Lou¬ 
vain,  Tournay,  Charleroi,  and  Ypres.  In  some 
places,  however,  as  in  Li6ge,  the  Catholic  mi¬ 
norities  have  somewhat  increased  in  strength. 

The  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  King  on 
November  12th.  The  King,  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  said  that  at  no  period  had  the  re¬ 
lations  between  Belgium  and  other  states  been 
more  influenced  by  feelings  of  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  than  at  the  present  time.  On  the  edu¬ 


cational  question  the  King  said  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  at  the  expense  of  the  state  should 
he  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
civil  authorities,  whose  mission  would  he  to 
imbue  the  young  with  respect  for  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  country.  Various  bills 
would  be  presented  to  the  Chambers  on  this 
subject.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  army,  he 
showed  that  its  organization  was  still  incom¬ 
plete,  and  mentioned  the  necessity  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  national  reserve.  The  civic  guard 
should  also  be  efficiently  armed.  Alluding  to 
the  state  of  trade,  the  King  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  industrial  crisis  was  now  past,  and 
stated  that  the  Government  was  endeavoring 
to  find  means  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  those 
affected  by  it.  Public  works  were  being  ac- 
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tively  pushed  forward.  With  regard  to  the 
financial  situation,  the  King  said  that  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  the  budget  had  ceased  to  be  assured, 
and  the  present  estimates  were  not  altogether 
of  a  favorable  character.  The  Treasury  also 
had  contracted  considerable  engagements,  for 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide.  The 
Government  would  submit  proposals  to  the 
Chambers  for  effecting  further  reform  in  the 
electoral  law. 

The  association  of  the  Belgian  Free  Ghtirches 
has  grown  up  out  of  the  Belgian  Evangelical 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1837.  After 
existing  for  several  years  under  this  name,  the 
Free  Churches  adopted  an  ecclesiastical  organ¬ 
ization  better  fitted  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  then-  work.  They  accepted  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  form  of  government,  and  chose  as  the 
standard  of  their  faith  the  old  Belgic  Confession 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  article  which 
refers  to  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in 
matters  of  faith  omitted.  The  Synod  for  1878 
met  at  Brussels  July  16th.  Twenty  churches, 
French  and  English,  were  represented,  besides 
which  visiting  members  were  present  from  the 
Waldensian  and  the  Scotch  and  English  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches,  and  churches  in  Holland. 
Pastor  Cacheux,  of  Lize-Seraing,  presided. 
A  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  a 
greater  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
cided  views  entertained  by  the  church  on  the 
subject  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  which  was  also  attended 
by  ministers  of  the  National  Church  ;  and  the- 
annual  public  meeting  was  addressed  by  depu¬ 
ties  from  foreign  churches.  The  financial  re¬ 
port  announced  a  deficiency  of  $3,600  on  a 
necessary  annual  expenditure  of  $25,000. 

BERABDI,  Giuseppe,  Cardinal-priest  of  the 
title  of  Saints  Marcellino  and  Pietro,  born 
September  28,  1810,  died  April  6,  1878.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  family  of  Ceccano,  a 
village  in  the  former  Pontifical  States  near  the 
frontier  of  Naples.  He  received  his  first  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Ferentino, 
and  subsequently  attended  the  Collegio  Ro¬ 
mano.  At  the  Papal  university  della  Sapienza 
he  studied  law  and  theology,  supporting  him¬ 
self  in  the  mean  while  by  giving  private  les¬ 
sons.  Feeling  no  vocation  for  the  priesthood, 
he  practiced  law  for  several  years  and  mar¬ 
ried  ;  but  after  losing  his  wife  and  only  daugh¬ 
ter  he  was  appointed  in  1844  by  Gregory  XVI. 
prelate  and  judge  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  Consulta.  In  1845  he  became  judge  of  the 
Apostolic  Chamber  for  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
criminal  affairs.  In  1848  Berardi  followed  Pius 
IX.  to  Gaeta,  where  he  became  the  devoted 
and  zealous  partisan  of  Antonelli.  At  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Antonelli,  Pius  IX.  in  1849  intrust¬ 
ed  Berardi  with  the  difficult  task  of  restoring 
the  Papal  authority  in  the  recovered  States  of 
the  Church.  Supported  by  Neapolitan  and 
Spanish  troops,  Berardi  displayed  an  astonish¬ 
ing  activity,  and  reestablished  Papal  rule  in 


the  neighborhood  of  Rome  and  in  a  part  of  the 
Marches  and  of  Umbria.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  he  was  added  to  the  Commission  of 
Three  Cardinals  to  govern  the  dominion  of  St. 
Peter  until  the  return  of  the  Pope ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  latter  to  Rome,  Berardi  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  receive  him  at  the  frontier.  In 
1856  he  was  by  the  influence  of  Antonelli  ap¬ 
pointed  substitute  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  elevation  to  the  car- 
dinalate  he  always  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
Holy  See.  In  1860  he  fell  for  some  time  into 
disgrace,  as  his  brother  Filippo  was  charged 
with  being  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  with 
having  secretly  delivered  to  the  enemy  impor¬ 
tant  public  documents.  By  the  influence  of 
Antonelli  he  was,  however,  soon  restored  to 
favor,  and  designated  to  the  important  position 
of  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  St.  Petersburg.  For 
this  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  take  holy  or¬ 
ders  ;  and  being  consecrated  in  immediate  suc¬ 
cession  priest  and  bishop,  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Nicea  in  partibus.  As  the  rela- 
tions  between  Russia  and  Rome  remained  un¬ 
friendly,  he  never  entered  upon  his  functions  as 
nuncio;  but  on  March  13, 1868,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  cardinal-priest.  Much  against  his  own 
wish,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Commerce,  and  Fine  Arts,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  retained  until  the  overthrow  of  the 
temporal  power  oif  the  Pope.  When  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  Quirinal  Palace  in  1870  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  his  brother  Filippo ; 
and,  as  the  latter  had  the  reputation  of  being 
an  outspoken  partisan  of  Italian  unity  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  statesmen  Nicotera  and 
Mancini,  Cardinal  Berardi  again  awakened  the 
suspicions  that  he  was  not  himself  in  full  har¬ 
mony  with  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See. 

BERNARD,  Claude,  one  of  the  greatest 
physiologists  of  the  present  century,  born  July 
12, 1813,  at  St.  Julien,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rh6ne,  died  February  10,  1878.  On  account 
of  the  poverty  of  his  family,  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  finish  his  classical  studies.  After 
living  for  a  short  time  with  a  pharmacist  in 
Villefranche-sur-Saone,  lie  went  to  Paris.  In 
1841  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  learned  physi¬ 
ologist  Dr.  F.  Magendie,  who  had  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  progress  of  his  studies ;  and 
in  1843  he  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
Until  1853  he  chiefly  studied  surgery,  but  from 
that  year  he  relinquished  surgery  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  experimental 
study  of  physiology.  In  1854  the  chair  of 
Professor  of  General  Physiology  was  specially 
created  for  him  at  the  Sorbonne  ;  in  the  same 
year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  in  1861  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  in  1855  he  succeeded  his  master 
Magendie  as  Professor  of  Experimental  Medi¬ 
cine  in  the  College  de  France;  and  in  1868  he 
became  Professor  of  General  Physiology  at  the 
Museum.  Four  times  he  received  from  the 
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Academy  the  great  prize  of  physiology :  first 
in  1849  for  his  work  “Recherches  sur  les 
Usages  du  Pancreas  ”  ;  again  in  1851  and  1853 ; 
and  finally  in  1872  for  his  work  “De  la  Phy¬ 
siologic  generate.”  In  1868  he  became  in  the 
place  of  Flourens  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  1869  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  On  the  day  following 
his  death  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  motion 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Bardoux, 
unanimously  voted  an  appropriation  of  10,000 
francs  for  a  public  funeral  of  the  distinguished 
scholar. 

BIGELOW,  George  Tyler,  an  American 
jurist,  died  in  Boston  April  12,  1878.  He  was 
born  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  October  6,  1810, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  practice  of  law  in  Middlesex  County 
in  1834.  He  served  as  captain  of  the  New 
England  Guards,  was  afterward  colonel  of  an 
infantry  regiment  in  Boston,  and  in  1844  was 
chosen  an  aide  to  Governor  Briggs.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  from  1840  to  1844,  and 
of  the  upper  in  1847  and  1848.  He  became  a 
common-pleas  judge  in  1849,  and  in  1850  was 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1860  he  succeeded  Lemuel  Shaw  as 
chief  justice,  which  position  he  held  till  1868, 
when  he  resigned  it.  From  this  time  until 
January,  1878,  he  served  as  actuary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1868  Judge  Bigelow  was  elected  one 
of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1873  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Boston  City  Charter. 

BIGGS,  Asa,  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  March 
6,  1878.  He  was  born  in  Williamstown,  Mar¬ 


tin  County,  N.  C.,  February  4,  1811.  After 
receiving  a  commcto-school  education  he  began 
to  practice  law  in  1831.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1835,  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1840  and  1842,  and  to  the  State  Senate 
in  1844.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1845,  and  served  one  term.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  in 
1850  to  revise  the  State  statutes,  and  who 
prepared  the  Revised  Code  of  North  Carolina, 
which  went  into  operation  in  1854.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1854  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1858 
to  accept  the  judgeship  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  North  Carolina  under  an 
appointment  from  President  Buchanan.  He 
held  this  position  until  the  war  broke  out,  and 
in  May,  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Con¬ 
vention  which  met  in  Raleigh  and  passed  the 
ordinance  of  secession.  After  the  war  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  commission  business  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  In  the  United  States  Senate  he  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Private  Land 
Claims. 

BOLIVIA  (Republica  de  Bolivia),  an  in¬ 
dependent  state  of  South  America,  lying  be¬ 
tween  latitudes  10°  and  24°  south,  and  longi¬ 
tudes  57°  25'  and  70°  30'  west.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Brazil,  on  the 
south  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Peru. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  nine  depart¬ 
ments,  which,  with  their  areas  in  square  miles, 
capitals,  and  population  (exclusive  of  250,000 
savage  Indians),  are  approximately  as  follows: 


DEPARTMENTS. 

Areas. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Population. 

Atacama . 

70,178 

150,000 

72,793 

26,808 

43,051 

21,600 

54,297 

144,077 

114, 4S4 

697,288 

10,330 
70,200 
275,722 
473,717  . 
670,403 
140,356 
376,394 
176,088 
180,940 

2,324,150 

2,500 

4,835 

26,624 

44,908 

83,092 

8,492 

25,774 

11,736 

8,375 

Beni . 

Chuquisaca . 

Cochabamba . 

La  Paz . 

Oruro . 

Potosi . 

Santa  Cruz . 

Tarija . 

Total . 

The  population  of  the  foregoing  cities  is  set 
down  by  a  European  authority  as  follows :  Co- 
hija,  2,380;  Trinidad,  4,170;  Sucre,  23,979; 
Cochabamba,  40,678;  La  Paz,  76,372 ;  Oruro, 
7,980;  Potosf,  22,580 ;  Santa  Cruz,  9,780 ;  Ta¬ 
rija,  5,680.  But  as  these  figures  are  taken  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Ondarza’smap  and  tables 
of  population  published  in  1859,  and  no  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  increase  of  population, 
which  the  same  authorities  estimate  at  30  per 
cent.,  it  is  presumed  the  table  will  he  found 
approximately  correct. 

The  departments  are  subdivided  into  37  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  these  into  45  provinces.  Only  one 
fourth  of  the  population  is  purely  white,  and 
the  aboriginal  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  ele¬ 


ment,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  La  Paz 
and  Tarija. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General 
Hilarion  Daza  (installed  May  4,  1876),  and  the 
Ministers  are:  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
Dr.  D.  Mhrtin  Laura;  Finance  and  Public 
Works,  Dr.  M.  Salvatierra ;  Justice  and  Pub¬ 
lic  W  orship,  Dr.  J.  M.  del  Carpio  ;  War,  Gen¬ 
eral  Don  Manuel  Oshon  Jofr6.  By  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Bolivia,  drawn  up  by  Simon  Bolivar 
in  1826  and  modified  in  1828,  1831,  and  1863, 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  who  appoints 
a  Vice-President  and  the  ministers.  The  legis¬ 
lative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two 
Chambers,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
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tatives,  both  elected  by  popular  suffrage.  The 
ministers  are  liable  to  impeachment  before 
Congress.  The  capital  of  the  republic  is  La 
Paz. 

The  Bolivian  Consul-General  in  ISTew  York 
is  Sefior  J.  Pol,  and  the  Consul  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Sefior  F.  Herrera.  The  American  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  United  States  in  Bolivia  is  the 
Hon.  E.  M.  Reynolds,  residing  at  La  Paz.  The 
Metropolitan  Archbishop  is  Dr.  P.  J.  Puy  y 
Solona  (elevated  in  1861),  and  there  are  the 
following  bishops :  La  Paz,  Dr.  Juan  de  Dios 
Bosque  (1874);  Cochabamba,  F.  M.  del  Gra- 
nado  (1872) ;  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  F. 
X.  Rodriguez  (1870).  . 

Mo  statement  of  the  Bolivian  finances  has 
been  published  since  1875,  for  which  year  the 
revenue  was  set  down  at  $2,929,574,  the  ex¬ 
penditures  at  $4,505,504,  and  the  national  debt 
at  £3,400,000,  including  Colonel  Church’s  loan 
of  £1,700,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Ma¬ 
deira  and  Mamore  Railway.  The  revenue  is  de¬ 
rived  from  customs  duties  on  imports,  from  the 
mines  and  other  state  property,  and  from  a 
tax  levied  upon  the  Indian  population  yielding 
nearly  one  h alb  of  the  total  receipts.  The  im¬ 
ports  in  1875  amounted  to  $5,750,000,  and  the 
exports  to  $5,000,000.  The  exports  consisted 
mainly  of  guano,  leather,  Peruvian  bark,  tin, 
and  silver.  The  duties  on  goods  imported 
through  Peruvian  ports  were  collected  by  the 
Peruvian  Government,  and  a  sum  averaging 
$500,000  was  paid  annually  to  Bolivia;  but 
negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  the  custom-house 
treaty  between  the  two  countries  not  having 
been  taken  up  by  the  Republic  of  Peru,  in  spite 
of  the  urgent  requests  of  the  Bolivian  envoy, 
Dr.  Zoilo  Flores,  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
has  issued  a  decree  restoring  the  Bolivian  cus¬ 
tom-houses.  It  is  thought  that  the  early  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway, 
which  will  open  navigation  to  the  very  center 
of  Bolivia  through  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  will  free  the  country  from  the  custom¬ 
house  tutelage  of  Peru,  and  strengthen  the 
good  relations  now  existing  between  Brazil 
and  Bolivia. 

The  only  railways  in  operation  are  the  lines 
from  La  Paz  to  the  port  of  Aygacha  on  Lake 
Titicaca  (60  miles),  and  from  Antofagasta  to 
Salar  (38  miles).  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  Madeira  and 
Mamore  Railway  by  the  American  contractors, 
the  Messrs.  Collins,  of  Philadelphia.  Seven 
miles  of  the  road  were  already  in  operation, 
and  materials  were  on  the  ground  for  fifty 
miles  additional ;  but,  owing  to  unexpected 
delay  in  the  final  decision  of  the  English  courts 
in  regard  to  the  Bolivian  loan  and  to  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Public  Works  Company,  work 
had  been  temporarily  suspended.  To  Bolivia 
this  enterprise  promises  national  life,  as  with¬ 
out  it  it  can  not  profitably  export  its  abundant 
and  valuable  products.  The  trade  and  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  republic  have  not  increased  since 
1825,  although  the  population  has  nearly  treb¬ 


led  since  that  date,  while  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  have  advanced  in  wealth  and  civilization. 

BOUTON,  Nathaniel,  died  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  June  6,  1878.  He  was  born  at  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  June  20,  1799,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  College  in  1821,  and  from  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1824.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
and  Society  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  from  1825  to 
1867 ;  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  His¬ 
torical  Society  from  1842  to  1844;  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  College  from  1840  to  1877,  and 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1845 
to  1873 ;  and  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Missionary  Society  from  1852  to  1858.  He 
also  served  as  vice-president  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  and  director  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Bible  Society,  and  was  a  cor¬ 
porate  member  of  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Society,  and  of  the  Maine, 
the  Wisconsin,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Histori¬ 
cal  Societies.  Besides  numerous  sermons,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  articles  in  periodicals,  he  published 
“  Help  to  Prayer”  (1832),  “  Sinners  Directed,” 
abridged  from  Baxter  (1832),  “  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Macfarland  ”  (1839),  “  History  of 
Concord,  N.  H,  ”  (1856),  “  Collections  of  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,”  Yols.  VII.  and 
VIII.  (1850-56),  and  “  Lovewell’s  Great  Fight 
at  Pigwacket”  (1861). 

BOWLES,  Samuel,  an  American  journalist, 
died  January  16,  1878,  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  he  was  born  February  9,  1826.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  “  Springfield  Republican,”  a  weekly  paper 
which  hi3  father  had  started  in  1824,  and  of 
which  he  was  proprietor.  In  1844  he  per¬ 
suaded  his  father  to  publish  a  daily  paper,  on 
which  the  son,  though  but  a  boy,  performed 
an  important  part  of  the  editorial  labors.  His 
political  articles  soon  attracted  attention,  and 
his  letters  from  the  South,  where  he  was  sent 
for  his  health  in  the  winter  of  1845,  were  widely 
read.  Young  Bowles  soon  became  the  virtual 
head  of  the  paper,  and  conducted  it  with  enter¬ 
prise  and  ability  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1865  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast 
with  a  large  company,  including  Mr.  Schuyler 
Colfax.  The  letters  written  on  this  journey 
to  the  “Springfield  Republican”  were  repub¬ 
lished  in  a  volume  called  “Across  the  Conti¬ 
nent.”  In  1869he  published  “  Our  New  West” 
and  “The  Switzerland  of  America,”  in  the 
latter  of  which  were  described  the  mountain 
scenery  and  the  natural  parks  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Bowles  was  an  industrious,  fearless  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  not  only  made  the  “  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican”  a  leading  journal  of  New  England, 
but  during  the  war  and  afterward  gave  to  it  a 
national  reputation. 

BRAZIL  (Impekio  do  Beazil),  an  empire  of 
South  America,  and  the  only  monarchy  in  the 
New  World,  extending  from  latitude  5°  10' 
north  to  33°  46'  south,  and  from  longitude  34° 
47'  to  74°  7'  west.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the 
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Guianas,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  east  .by  the 
Atlantic ;  south  by  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  and  Paraguay;  and  west  by  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  The  dividing 
lines  with  Bolivia,  Colombia,  the  Guianas,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  have  not  been  definite¬ 
ly  drawn.  The  empire  borders  upon  all  the 
South  American  states  except  Chili ;  and  oc¬ 
cupies  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-one 
provinces  and  one  neutral  municipality  (mu- 
nicipio  neutro ),  which,  with  their  areas  and 
population,  were  as  follows  in  1876: 


PROVINCES. 

Area  in  sq. 
miles. 

POPULATION. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

1.  Amazonas* . 

696,700 

56,631 

979 

2.  Para . 

460,000 

232,622 

27,199 

3.  Maranhao . 

168,000 

284,101 

74,930 

4.  Piauhy . 

94,500 

178,427 

23,795 

5.  Ceard* . 

42,634 

6S9,778 

31,913 

6.  Eio  Grande  do  Norte  * 

18,000 

220,959 

13,020 

7.  Parahyba . 

81,500 

341,643 

20,914 

8.  Pernambuco  * . . . 

57,5S3 

752,511 

89,028 

9.  Alagoas  * . 

21,204 

312,268 

35,741 

10.  Sersipe . 

12,240 

139,812 

21,495 

11.  Bahia . 

233,524 

1,120,846 

162,295 

12.  Espirito  Santo* . 

14,049 

59,478 

22,659 

13.  Eio  de  Janeiro . 

26,600 

456,850 

270,726 

14.  Municioio  Neutro*.. . . 

238 

226,033 

48,939 

15.  Sao  Paulo  * . 

93,547 

6S0,742 

156,612 

16.  Parana* . 

72,000 

116,162 

10,560 

17.  Santa  Catarina  * . 

23,220 

141, SIS 

14,984 

18.  Sao  Pedro  do  Eio 

Grande  do  Sul . 

73,836 

364,002 

66,876 

19.  Minas  Geraes . 

230,000 

1,612.419 

366,574 

20.  Goyaz* . 

284,000 

149,743 

10,652 

21.  Matto  Grosso . 

551,575 

53,750 

6,667 

Total . 

3,210,000 

8,198,590 

1,462,559 

1,000,000 

General  total . 

10,6 

56,148 

The  capitals,  in  the  order  of  the  numbers, 
are  as  follows :  1,  Manaos ;  2,  Belem  or  Para;  3, 
Sao  Luis;  4,  Therezina;  5,  Portaleza;  6,  Na¬ 
tal;  7,  Parahyba;  8,  Recife;  9,  Maceio;  10, 
Aracaju;  11,  Sao  Salvador  or  Bahia  ;  12,  Vic¬ 
toria;  13,  Nictheroy ;  14,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  15, 
Sao  Paulo;  16,  Curitiba;  17,  D ester ro  ;  18, 
Porte  Alegre;  19,  Ouro  Preto;  20,  Goyaz;  21, 
Cuyaba.  In  the  foregoing  table,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  provinces  marked  thus  *  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  census,  but  that  of  the  others  is 
merely  estimated.  The  complete  report  of  the 
census  when  published  will  probably  show  a 
total  population  of  12,000,000.  An  official  re¬ 
turn  gives  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
capital,  at  274,972  for  December,  1875,  made  up 
as  follows:  Tree  population,  226,033  (males 
133,880,  females  92,153) ;  slaves,  48,939  (males 
24,886  females  24,053).  In  the  coast  cities  and 
in  the  northern  provinces  the  mixed  races  pre¬ 
dominate  ;  not  merely  those  resulting  from 
tbe  union  of  whites  and  Indians  ( mamalucos ), 
whites  and  negroes,  and  negroes  and  Indians 
(i cafuzos ),  but  half-breeds  of  every  shade  and 
degree.  Brazil  is  probably  the  country  where 
the  mingling  of  races  has  taken  place  upon  the 
most  extensive  scale,  and  yet  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  has  not  been  inconsiderable.  But 


such  is  the  insuperable  apathy  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  as  seemingly  to 
undermine  their  social  and  political  existence, 
prevent  good  administration,  and  retard  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  needed  reforms.  Naturally  the 
moral  level  is  also  very  low;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  organized  a  system  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  various 
races,  which  promises  favorable  results.  In 
the  southern  provinces,  from  Espirito  Santo  to 
Minas  Geraes,  the  white  element  prevails,  and 
there  the  European  immigrants  might  be  accli¬ 
matized  and  their  descendants  gradually  scat¬ 
ter  over  the  whole  country.  An  increase  of 
population  being  desirable,  the  Government 
continues  its  efforts  to  attract  foreigners  to  the 
empire  with  a  view  to  the  founding  of  colonies 
in  the  southern  portion  of  its  territory ;  and 
similar  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
governments  and  of  private  companies  have 
already  been  attended  by  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  settlements,  some  of  which  are  in 
a  thriving  condition.  By  the  gradual  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  September,  1871,  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  is  fast  disappearing,  to  give 
place  in  the  succeeding  generation  to  free  la¬ 
bor.  The  number  of  emancipated  slaves  up  to 
December  31, 1875,  was  21,704.  The  Emperor 
takes  much  interest  in  the  prospects  of  the  free¬ 
born  children  of  slaves,  technically  called  in- 
genuos ,  whom  the  Government  may  be  called 
upon  to  receive  from  the  owners  of  the  moth¬ 
ers  to  the  number  of  about  25,000,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1879,  when  they  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  eight  years.  The  masters  may  either 
retain  them  till  twenty-one,  paying  them  wages 
and  educating  them,  ofr  receive  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  of  $300  bearing  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy. .  The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II., 
born  December  2,  1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7, 
1831;  regency,  until  July  23,  1840;  crowned 
July  18,  1841;  married  September  4,  1843,  to 
Theresa  Christina  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 
King  Francis  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  the  return  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
from  their  tour  through  the  United  States,  and 
Europe,  in  September,  1877,  a  new  Liberal  min¬ 
istry  was  formed  through  the  personal  influence 
of  the  sovereign,  whose  policy  of  reform  the 
Conservative  ministry  would  not  agree  to  carry 
out.  It  is  thought  that  the  existing  Chambers 
will  be  dissolved  should  a  majority  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  support  of  the  policy  of  the  new 
Cabinet.  The  latter,  formed  January  5, 1878,  is 
composed  as  follows :  Interior,  Senhor  Leon- 
cio  Carvalho ;  Justice,  Senhor  Lafayette  R.  Pe¬ 
reira  ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  de  Villa  Bella ; 
War,  Marquis  de  Herval;  Navy,  Senhor  An¬ 
drade  Pinto;  Finance,  Senhor  Silveira  Mar¬ 
tinos;  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
Senhor  Sinimbu.  Senhor  Sinimbu,  the  head 
of  the  new  ministry,  is  a  well-known  states¬ 
man,  entertaining  most  liberal  views,  and  his 
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policy  will,  it  is  expected,  favor  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  empire.  The  promised  reforms  will 
embrace  direct  representation,  retrenchment  of 
national  expenditures  (especially  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  War  and  the  Navy,  both  unduly  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  Paraguayan  campaign),  the 
repression  of  custom-house  frauds,  and  a  return 
to  normal  budgets.  Recent  elections  in  Bahia 
and  Parana,  although  these  provinces  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Conservatives,  give  indications 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  increasing  in  strength 
and  influence.  The  President  of  the  Council, 
himself  a  planter,  has  taken  the  departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Public  W  orks,  once  consid¬ 
ered  of  secondary  importance,  and  has  raised 
them  to  the  rank  becoming  such  offices  in  an 
agricultural  country  requiring  public  improve¬ 
ments,  particularly  railways  and  internal  navi¬ 
gation,  for  the  development  of  its  natural  re¬ 
sources.  The  Council  of  State  is  made  up  of 
the  following  members  in  ordinary:  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Imperial  Donna  Isabel,  Prince  Gaston 
d’Orleans  Count  d’Eu,  and  the  Senators  Vis¬ 
count  de  Abaete,  Viscount  do  Rio  Branco, Vis¬ 
count  de  Muritiba,  Viscount  do  Bom  Retiro, 
Viscount  de  Jaguary,  Viscount  de  Nictheroy  ; 
and  of  six  members  extraordinary  :  Senators 
Viscount  de  Araxa,  Duke  de  Caxias,  J.  P.  Dias 
de  Carvacho,  and  J.  J.  Teixeira,  Vice-Admiral 
J.  R.  de  Lamare,  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Soares  de  Souza. 
The  President  of  the  Senate,  which  is  composed 
of  58  life-members,  is  Viscount  de  Jaguary ; 
the  Vice-President,  Count  de  Baependy.  The 
Archbishop  of  Bahia,  J.  G.  de  Azevedo  (1875), 
is  Primate  of  all  Brazil,  and  there  are  11  bish¬ 
ops,  viz.,  those  of  Para,  Sao  Luis,  Fortaleza, 
Olinda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Porto  Alegre, 
Marianna,  Diamantina,  Goyaz,  and  Cuyaba. 

The  amounts  and  various  branches  of  the 
national  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1875-’76  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : 

REVENUE. 


Custom-house . $53,973,120 

Balance  from  lS74-'7o .  199,880 

Deposits..  . .  1,735,653 

Nickel  coin .  18,530 

Lottery  tax .  4,737,908 

Treasury  notes .  2,552,647 

Slave-liberation  fund .  9,018,337 


Total .  $72,230,075 

EXPENDITURES. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior .  $4,247,715 

“  of  Justice .  8.156,729 

“  of  Foreign  Affairs .  551,815 

“  of  Marine .  9,145,916 

“  of  War. .  10,671,149 

“  of  Agriculture,  etc .  15,995,174 

“  of  Finance .  24,257,350 


Total .  $68,025,848 

Surplus .  4,210,227 


$72,236,075 

The  revenue  for  1876-77  was  estimated  at 
$58,570,468,  and  the  probable  expenditures 
at  $60,248,665,  which  would  show  a  deficit 
of  $1,678,197.  In  the  budget  for  1878-’79 
the  revenue  is  set  down  at  $51,650,000,  and 


the  expenditures  at  $53,861,034 ;  deficit,  $2,- 
211,034. 

The  national  debt  was  as  follows  in  1876 
and  1877  : 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

1876. 

1877, 

$S4,800,000 

146,676,100 

169,086 

7,230,445 

850,000 

1,813,386 

4,608,227 

285,278 

947,617 

4,005,091 

17,018,600 

74,689,875 

$84,608,888 

162,276,100 

169,086 

7,566,203 

850,000 

1,319,434 

4,981,262 

875,962 

727,018 

8,897,207 

10,081,300 

74,678,929 

Loan  for  the  orphan  fund .... 

Deposits  of  savings  banks. . . . 
“  of  pawn-offices . 

“  Various  sources . 

$342,158,705 

$351,026,389 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Brazilian 
finances  from  a  London  publication : 

The  internal  debt  of  the  empire  consists  of  six, 
four,  and  five  per  cent,  apolices,  the  dividends 
whereon  are  payable  in  currency,  and  a  gold  loan 
raised  during  the  Paraguayan  war,  the  interest  of 
which  appears  to  be  paid  in  sovereigns.  Despite 
some  recent  addition  to  the  former  through  the  Bank 
of  Brazil,  which  that  institution  has  not  yet  wholly- 
placed  at  the  profit  it  seeks,  the  quotations  of  apolices 
at  Rio  are  slightly  above  par,  and  the  gold  bonds 
are,  of  course,  at  higher  quotations.  Converted  into 
sterling,  at  24i2.  per  milrei,  the  funded  home  debt 
of  the  empire  may  be  stated  at  £30,208,670,  carrying 
interest  in  sterling  of  £1,810,802.  So  that  the  con¬ 
joined  services  of  the  foreign  and  home  debt  of 
Brazil  in  1877-’78  will  need  in  sterling  £3,247,240, 
out  of  a  revenue  for  this  year  calculated  to  exceed 
fractionally  £10,000,000,  and  brought,  according  to 
the  Emperor’s  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  an  equilibrium  with  the 
expenditures.  Thus  far,  then,  the  resources  of  Brazil 
are  amply  sufficient  to  bear  a  charge  for  debt,  which 
bears  a  proportion  to  receipts  less  than  the  service 
of  the  public  debt  of  England  bears  to  its  revenue. 
But,  in  calculating  the  revenue  for  the  current  year 
at  that  amount,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
revenue  of  Brazil  has  for  two  years  past  been  ad¬ 
versely  affected  and  reduced,  as  well  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  misfortunes  of  the  world,  as  at  home  by  bad 
sugar  and  coffee  crops,  and  by  a  drought  in  three  of 
its  northern  provinces  almost  totally  destructive  of 
the  crops.  Not  only  have  the  great  ports  of  Bahia 
and  Pernambuco  been  suffering  from  short  supplies 
reacting  on  the  revenue,  but,  as  Mr.  Heath  lately 
told  the  S3o  Paulo  Railway  shareholders,  a  few 
nights’  frost  did  last  year  enormous  injury  to  the 
coifee  culture  of  that  province,  diminishing  also  the 
traffic  of  that  line.  The  new  crop  is,  however,  greater 
than  ever.  As,  then,  the  revenue  has  in  the  past 
suffered  from  these  causes,  so  the  present  revenue 
will,  it  is  to  be  expected,  improve  with  better  crops ; 
indeed,  in  the  past  ten  months  of  1877  those  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  sugar  imported  into  England  exceed  by 
£800,000  in  value  their  imports  for  the  same  period 
of  1876,  and  we  may  again  shortly  see  the  total  in¬ 
come  of  the  empire  rising  to  £12,000,000,  to  which 
it  had  ascended  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  services 
of  its  debt  will  bear  still  more  reduced  proportion 
to  its  income. 

The  total  values  of  the  exports  and  imports 
in  1875-76,  including  precious  metals,  were 
$104,247,000  and  $86,074,500  respectively. 
The  values  of  the  chief  articles  of  export 
were,  in  the  years  1874— ’75  and  1875— ’  i  6,  as 
follows : 
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COMMODITIES. 

Value  In  1874-’75. 

Value  in  1875->76. 

$62,905,900 

9,952,850 

11.568.250 

743,500 

6,288,100 

2,994,500 

5.129.250 
245,750 

$58,046,100 

5,731,600 

7,025,900 

731,750 

5,942,000 

3,825,750 

5,056,500 

376,250 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  com¬ 
merce  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States, 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878: 


IMPORTS. 


COMMODITIES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

$4,617,887 

803,405 

655,797 

604,999 

27,985 

523,322 

340,458 

224,909 

104,889 

783,103 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufae- 

Petroleum,  refined,  gallons.. 
Provisions : 

Lard,  pounds . 

All  other  provisions . 

Cotton  manufactures . 

3,802,594 

5,715,720 

Wool  and  manufactures  of. . . 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc . 

All  other  articles . 

Total  imports . 

$8,686,704 

EXPORTS. 


COMMODITIES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coffee,  pounds . 

Sugar,  brown,  pounds . 

India-rubber  and  gutta-per¬ 
cha,  crude,  pounds . 

211,654,160 

78,076,553 

5,876,112 

$35,367,992 

3,165,384 

2,457,398 

1,288,085 

196,796 

97,127 

88,061 

61,166 

250,037 

Barks,  medicinal,  pounds _ 

Wool,  raw,  pounds . 

Wool,  manufactured,  pounds. 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 
medicines . 

403,007 

798,998 

All  other  articles . 

Total  exports . 

$42,972,046 

The  duties  on  imports  were  on  the  1st  of 
March  increased  5  per  cent,  on  the  addition¬ 
al  duty,  raising  it  to  50  per  cent. ;  and  the 
following  additions  were  made  on  articles 
of  luxury:  40  instead  of  30  per  cent,  on  the 
official  values  of  fermented  drinks,  liqueurs, 
spirits,  wines,  etc.,  furniture,  fine  woods,  silks, 
and  fine  earthen  and  glass  wares ;  5  instead 
of  2  per  cent,  on  gems  cut  or  uncut,  set  or 
unset;  10  instead  of  5  per  cent,  on  goldsmith’s 
work  in  gold  or  silver,  gold  and  silver  watches, 
and  on  platina  wares  not  employed  in  science 
and  manufacture. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  staple  of  Brazil,  and 
is  cultivated  from  the  Amazon  southward  to 
the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  westward  to  the  limits  of  Matto  Grosso. 
There  is  no  country  that  can  rival  Brazil  in 
its  production,  from  the  great  advantage  it  has 
over  all  others,  the  coffee  ripening  during  the 
dry  season.  The  quantity  exported  in  1877 
was  340,506,600  pounds,  of  which  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  coffee-consuming  nation 
in  the  world,  received  205,208,876  pounds. 
Coffee  is  admitted  into  this  country  free  of 


duty,  while  in  France  it  pays  a  duty  of  1  franc 
56  centimes  per  kilogramme,  or  nearly  15  cents 
per  pound.  When  the  American  Congress  re¬ 
pealed  the  duty  on  coffee,  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  immediately  increased  the  provincial 
export  duty  to  the  amount  of  the  custom-house 
duty  formerly  paid  in  the  United  States.  The 
culture  of  the  coffee-plant  in  Brazil,  and  the 
increasing  commercial  value  of  this  important 
product  to  the  great  South  American  empire, 
are  thus  described  in  a  French  journal : 

Even  among  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  coffee,  few 
persons  have  an  approximate  idea  of  the  area  of  its 
production,  the  extent  of  its  consumption,  or  of  the 
very  considerable  traffic  to  which  the  coffee-berry 
has  given  rise.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France, 
by  the  care  and  diligence  of  Captain  Duchieux,  it 
was  first  introduced  into  Martinique.  Planted  and 
acclimatized  in  the  soil  of  that  island,  the  limits  of 
its  growth  and  cultivation  have  steadily  enlarged, 
until  coffee  has  now  become  an  article  of  primary 
importance  to  modern  commerce.  In  1861  the  total 
production  of  the  whole  world  was  estimated  at 
3,460,000  metrical  quintals* ;  in  1870  it  had  increased 
to  3,890,000,  and  in  1875  to  5,670,000  quintals.  Since 
then  tho  development  has  been  equally  progressive, 
and  for  last  year  the  total  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  6,500,000  metrical  quintals,  which,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  only  75  francs  ($15)  per  50  kilos  at  the  places 
of  production,  would  represent  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  975,000,000  francs. f  It  is  calculated  that  the 
consumption  of  Europe  in  1877  absorbed  about  283,- 
000,000  kilos  of  coffee;  and  Brazil  furnishes  nearly 
one  half  of  all  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  world.  It 
is,  therefore,  both  curious  and  instructive  to  observe 
the  steady  progress  made  by  that  country,  whether 
as  regards  the  increase  in  production  or  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  coffee.  The  culture  of 
coffee  in  Brazil  extends  over  a  surface  of  about  655,000 
square  kilometres.  The  principal  places  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
Bahia,  and  Ceara.  The  construction  of  railways  has 
enabled  the  planters  to  reduce  their  beasts  of  burden, 
and  to  concentrate  their  labor  and  capital  more  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  culture  of  coffee  and  other  export¬ 
able  products.  The  transport  by  rail  avoids  the 
damage  to  which  their  products  were  exposed  when 
carried  by  mules.  The  following  figures  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  radical  transformation  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  of  transport  in  the  province 
of  Sao  Paulo.  Fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  from  80,000  to 
100,000  mules  were  sold  annually  "at  the  Sorocabo 
fair;  now  only  10,000  to  12,000  mules  are  sold.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  prov¬ 
ince,  which  amounted  then  to  300,000  sacks  of  75  kil., 
or  about  22,500,000  kil.,  has  risen  to  1,300,000  sacks 
of  60  kil.  in  1877— ’78,  or  obout  78,000,000  kil.  At 
the  French  Exhibition  of  1867  Brazilian  coffees  alone 
obtained  the  gold  medal.  The  berry  varies  in  color 
from  pale  green  to  green,  and  is  rather  long.  In  the 
province  of  Sao  Paulo,  more  particularly,  the  berry 
is  found  small  and  round,  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Mocha,  and  produces  a  delicious  infusion.  In  fact, 
the  coffees  now  grown  in  Sao  Paulo  rival  in  quality 
the  best  and  most  esteemed  descriptions  derived  from 
other  countries,  and  their  consumption  in  Europe  is 
continually  increasing.  The  import  duties  in  France, 
1  franc 56  centimes  per  kilogramme,  being  excessive, 
have  hindered  the  development  of  the  consumption 
of  coffee.  The  rapid  augmentation  in  the  import  of 
Sao  Paulo  coffees  into  France  from  Santos  has  only 
been  brought  about  in  consequence  of  their  superior 
quality,  which  permits  of  their  taking  the  place 
hitherto  occupied  by  other  sorts  of  established  repu- 

.  *  The  metrical  quintal  =  100  kilogrammes, 

t  =  $195,000,000. 
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fcation.  At  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  the  Sao  Paulo 
coffees  have  been  more  quickly  appreciated  at  their 
true  value,  and  they  are  there  very  well  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Santos  coffee.  These  two  ports  in 
1877-’78  took  almost  one  half  of  the  coffee  exported 
from  Santos,  having  imported  422,169  sacks. 

A  table  showing  the  number  of  primary 
schools  in  each  province,  and  the  attendance 
thereat,  will  be  found  in  the  “Annual  Cyclo- 
paadia  ”  for  1875. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  abolished 
in  the  Government  College  of  Dom  Pedro  II., 
which  confers  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
the  obligation  for  Protestants  to  be  examined 
in  the  course  of  religion,  and  has  also  abolished 
the  oath  in  regard  to  religious  creeds.  Exam¬ 
inations  have  been  opened  to  persons  not  at¬ 
tending  the  collegiate  course.  This  is  one  of 
the  secularizing  measures  projected  by  the 
Sinimbu.  Cabinet,  and  will  probably  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  establishment  of  civil  marriage, 
the  removal  of  religious  disabilities,  and  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  naturalization. 

In  1867  there  were  only  six  railroads  in  the 
empire,  of  the  aggregate  length  of  515  miles; 
in  1872  there  were  fifteen,  with  768  miles;  in 

1876,  twenty-two  lines,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  1 ,143  miles;  in  1877,  twenty-seven 
lines,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,994  miles  open 
to  traffic.  There  were  at  the  latter  date  4,672 
miles  of  telegraph  and  one  hundred  and  four 
offices.  Although  the  new  administration  has 
inaugurated  an  era  of  strict  economy  and  re¬ 
trenchment,  extending  to  the  public  works 
projected  by  a  former  ministry,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  important  lines  of  railway  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  A  commission  had  been  engaged  in 
studying  a  general  system  of  railways  to  be 
built  under  a  governmental  guarantee  of  seven 
per  cent,  for  thirty  years,  or  a  kilometric  sub¬ 
vention  for  such  lines  as  show  a  probability  of 
a  net  income  of  at  least  four  per  cent. ;  but 
this  system  having  proved  impracticable,  and 
too  onerous  to  tbe  Treasury  of  the  empire, 
another  will  be  devised  more  in  accordance 
with  the  economical  tendencies  of  the  reform 
Cabinet.  By  a  decree  dated  November  24, 

1877,  a  guarantee  of  seven  per  cent,  on  £400,- 
000  of  additional  capital  has  been  granted  in 
favor  of  the  Madeira  and  Mamor6  Railway. 
The  guarantee  is  for  thirty  years,  and  is  to 
take  effect  after  the  actual  employment  of 
£600,000  realized  from  the  Bolivian  loan  and 
deposited  in  London.  When  the  line  is  in  op¬ 
eration,  the  guaranteed  capital  will  be  credited 
with  a  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  railway, 
until  the  Brazilian  Government  is  reimbursed 
of  its  expenditure.  As  it  was  thought  that  the 
Brazilian  and  Bolivian  trade  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  the  Madeira  and  Marnord 
Railway  would  mainly  fall  into  American 
hands,  the  thorough  survey  of  the  Amazon 
and  Madeira  Rivers  was  undertaken  by  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States.  Com¬ 
mander  Selfridge,  a  skillful,  energetic,  and 
experienced  officer,  and  an  able  corps  of  assist¬ 


ants,  were  chosen  for  this  work.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  started  from  Para  in  the  United  States 
corvette  Enterprise  on  June  3d,  and  entered 
the  main  Amazon  on  the  7th.  On  the  15th 
they  reached  Serpa,  872  miles  from  Para,  and 
twenty  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Ma¬ 
deira,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Amazon. 
They  ascended  that  river  for  a  distance  of  300 
miles  to  San  Antonio,  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  projected  railway,  below  the  falls  of  the 
Madeira.  A  track  chart  of  both  rivers  has 
been  made,  showing  latitudes  and  longitudes 
along  their  banks,  and  also  their  shoals,  rapids, 
and  bars,  so  that  navigation  may  in  future  be 
perfectly  safe. 


LONG-HOENED  BRAZILIAN  OX. 


On  November  10,  1877,  the  imperial  decree 
No.  6,729  was  signed  by  the  Emperor  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  granting  a  subsidy  of  $100,000  a  year  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  to  Messrs.  John  Roach  & 
Son,  to  establish  a  line  of  steamships  between 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Para,  Pernambuco,  and 
Bahia.  The  contract,  signed  on  the  14th  of 
November,  requires  'that  the  ships  composing 
the  line  shall  compare  favorably  with  the 
steamships  plying  between  Europe  and  Brazil. 
The  time  allowed  between  New  York  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  twenty  days,  and  a  failure  in  this 
respect  subjects  the  contractors  to  fines  and 
penalties.  Two  steamships  have  already  been 
placed  on  the  line,  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  the  City  of  Para.  They  are  each  370 
feet  long  over  all,  39  feet  beam,  depth  of  hold 
31  feet  6  inches,  and  3,500  tons  custom-house 
register.  They  are  divided  by  bulkheads  into 
six  water-tight  compartments,  and  their  engines 
are  of  2,500  horse-power.  The  City  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  pioneer  ship  of  the  new  line, 
reached  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the 
29th  of  May.  On  June  3d  the  steamer  was 
visited  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil, 
accompanied  by  tbe  ministers  of  state  and  the 
officers  of  the  court ;  and  they  were  received 
by  the  Honorable  II.  W.  Hilliard,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister,  Captain  Weir,  the  commander 
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of  the  ship,  Colonel  Willard  P.  Tisdel,  the 
superintendent  of  the  line,  Captain  Mayo  of 
the  United  States  steamer  Hartford,  and  other 
distinguished  Americans.  The  Emperor  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  ship  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  contract  had  been  carried 
out. 

A  famine  of  unprecedented  severity  has 
been  experienced  in  three  of  the  northern 
provinces,  but  more  particularly  in  that  of 
Ceara.  A  protracted  drought  dried  up  the 
springs,  brooks,  and  rivers,  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  crops,  and  deprived  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  all  means  of  support.  In  the  city  of 
Aracaty,  from  the  10th  to  the  18th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  664  persons  died  of  hunger,  and  an  equal 
number  perished  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Many  more  died  from  starvation  on 
their  way  to  other  provinces.  At  least  10,- 
000  persons  perished  in  the  province  of  Ceara 
since  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  people.  As  much  as  $800,000 
in  a  single  month  has  been  expended  by  the 
national  Treasury  to  support  the  starving  pop¬ 
ulation  and  to  remove  it  to  more  favored  dis¬ 
tricts. 

BRYANT,  William  Cullen,  an  American 
poet,  editor,  and  author,  died  in  New  York 
June  12,  1878.  He  was  born  at  Cummington, 
Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  November  3,  1794. 
His  father  was  Peter  Bryant,  who  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  local  physician  of  learning  and  lit¬ 
erary  acquirements,  and  was  the  grandson  of 
Stephen  Bryant,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
the  Mayflower.  William’s  remarkable  preco¬ 
city  as  a  poet  places  him  in  this  respect  in  the 
rank  with  Pope,  Chatterton,  and  Henry  Eirk 
White.  Several  metrical  translations  from  the 
Latin  poets,  written  by  him  before  he  was  ten 
years  of  age,  were  published  in  the  local  paper, 
and  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  published  two 
important  poems  called  “The  Embargo”  and 
“  The  Spanish  Revolution,”  the  former  a  politi¬ 
cal  satire  relating  to  the  embargo  policy  of 
Jefferson  in  connection  with  Napoleon’s  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees.  In  1810  young  Bryant  en¬ 
tered  Williams  College,  where  he  soon  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  languages  and  belles- 
lettres;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  left 
college  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  began  prac¬ 
tice  at  Plainfield,  and  afterward  established 
himself  at  Great  Barrington.  He  soon  took  a 
high  rank  as  a  lawyer,  but  preferred  literature 
to  law,  and  gave  much  time  to  the  former.  In 
his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  his  most  famous 
poem,  “Thanatopsis,”  which  has  been  called 
“one  of  the  most  precious  gems  of  didactic 
verse  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry.” 
It  was  published  in  1818  in  the  “  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review,”  and  led  to  the  life-long  friend¬ 
ship  between  its  author  and  the  now  venerable 
poet  Richard  II.  Dana,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  club  which  conducted  the  “Review.”  To 
this  periodical  Bryant  also  contributed  several 


prose  articles.  Mr.  Bryant  was  married  while 
living  at  Great  Barrington,  where  he  wrote 
some  of  his  best  poems,  such  as  “  To  Green 
River,”  “Inscription  for  an  Entrance  to  a 
Wood,”  and  “To  a  Waterfowl.”  In  1821  he 
delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Harvard  College  “  The  Ages,”  a  didactic 
poem  in  the  Spenserean  stanza;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  published 
at  Cambridge,  and  immediately  led  to  his  rec¬ 
ognition  as  a  writer  of  high  merit. 

In  1825  Mr.  Bryant  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  “New  York 
Review,”  which  was  soon  after  merged  in  the 
“  United  States  Review,”  for  which  he  wrote 
literary  criticisms  and  several  poems.  About 
this  time  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology  before  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design.  In  1826  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “Evening  Post,”  of  which  Wil¬ 
liam  Coleman  was  then  editor  in  chief.  This 
journal  then  had  a  marked  leaning  toward 
federalism,  but  Mr.  Bryant  labored  to  give  it 
more  of  a  republican  character.  Acquiring 
exclusive  control  of  its  columns  a  few  years 
later,  he  took  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  free 
trade  and  against  all  partial  or  class  legislation, 
and  gave  the  paper  a  decidedly  democratic 
tone.  From  1827  to  1830,  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  C.  Sands  and  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  he 
conducted  “  The  Talisman,”  a  flourishing  annu¬ 
al,  and  about  the  same  time  wrote  the  tales  of 
“  Medfield  ”  and  “  The  Skeleton’s  Cave,”  which 
appeared  in  a  book  called  “Tales  of  the  Glau¬ 
ber  Spa.”  A  complete  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  in  New  York  in  1832,  and  was 
republished  in  England  with  a  laudatory  pref¬ 
ace  written  by  Washington  Irving,  then  in  that 
country.  It  was  favorably  reviewed  by  John 
Wilson  in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  and  gave 
the  poet  a  reputation  in  Europe  not  less  than 
that  in  his  own  country.  After  the  death  of 
Coleman,  William  Leggett  became  associated 
with  Bryant  in  the  management  of  the  “Even¬ 
ing  Post.”  In  1834  the  latter  went  with  his 
family  to  Europe,  and  traveled  through  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  studying  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  these  and  other  countries, 
and  acquiring  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  which 
he  made  good  use  in  his  subsequent  writings. 
He  made  in  1845  a  second  and  in  1849  a  third 
visit  to  Europe,  extending  his  travels  to  Egypt 
and  Syria.  During  this  time  he  wrote  letters 
to  the  “Evening  Post,”  which  were  repub¬ 
lished  in  a  book  entitled  “Letters  of  a  Travel¬ 
er.”  In  1857  he  again  went  to  Europe,  spend¬ 
ing  much  time  in  Spain,  whose  language  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  study  with  him.  Another  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  letters  to  the  “Evening  Post  ”  was 
published  under  the  title  of  “Letters  from 
Spain  and  other  Countries.”  In  the  mean 
time  Mr.  Bryant  had  traveled  extensively  in 
his  own  country  from  Maine  to  Florida,  mak¬ 
ing  also  a  trip  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  In  these, 
as  in  his  foreign  travels,  he  regularly  wrote  to 
his  paper  letters  which  were  widely  read. 
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In  1855  a  new  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published,  and  in  1863  appeared  “Thirty 
Poems,”  a  small  volume  of  new  productions. 
In  1864  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his 
birthday  was  celebrated  by  the  Century  Club 
of  New  York,  an  event  which  brought  togeth¬ 
er  many  of  the  prominent  literary  men  of  the 
country,  and  called  forth  eulogistic  letters  from 
many  others  who  were  unable  to  be  present. 
These  letters,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  fes¬ 
tival,  were  afterward  published  in  a  volume. 
Mr.  Bryant’s  translations  into  English  blank 
verse  of  the  “Iliad”  and  the  “Odyssey,”  the 
former  appearing  in  1870  and  the  latter  in 

1871,  at  once  put  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  translators  of  those  great  epics.  In  1876 
a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published.  His  “  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song  ” 
has  proved  a  popular  holiday  gift  book.  Be¬ 
sides  being  the  active  editor  of  the  “  Evening 
Post”  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the 
editor  of  “  Picturesque  America,”  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  was  engaged  with 
Sidney  Howard  Gay  in  the  preparation  of  a 
popular  history  of  the  United  States.  Few 
literary  men  have  been  oftener  called  upon  to 
pay  public  tribute  to  the  memory  of  distin¬ 
guished  Americans  than  has  Mr.  Bryant.  He 
delivered  a  funeral  oration  on  the  artist  Thom¬ 
as  Cole  in  1848,  and  a  discourse  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  in 
1852,  which  was  followed  by  a  similar  tribute 
to  Washington  Irving  in  1860.  He  was  the 
orator  at  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  S.  F. 
B.  Morse  in  1871,  of  Shakespeare  and  Scott  in 

1872,  of  Halleck  in  1877,  and  of  Mazzini  in 
1878,  all  of  wrhich  are  placed  in  Central  Park 
in  New  York.  His  address  on  the  last-named 
occasion,  which  was  made  but  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  was  his  last  appearance  in 
public.  The  presentation  of  the  “Bryant 
Vase”  in  1876  was  one  of  the  many  distin¬ 
guished  honors  which  the  poet  has  received. 

In  1845  Mr.  Bryant  bought  an  old  Dutch 
mansion  near  what  is  now  Roslyn,  on  Long 
Island.  This  continued  to  be  his  residence  for 
a  part  of  the  year  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Bryant’s  poems  are  characterized  by 
purity  and  elegance  in  the  choice  of  words,  a 
concise  and  vigorous  diction,  delicacy  of  fancy 
and  elevation  of  thought,  and  a  genial  yet  sol¬ 
emn  and  religious  philosophy.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  and  a  close  ob¬ 
server  of  its  phenomena.  In  pastoral  beauty 
many  of  his  poems  are  not  excelled.  His  prose 
writings  are  marked  by  pure,  manly,  straight¬ 
forward,  and  vigorous  English.  He  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  delicate  sensibilities,  extreme  purity  and 
integrity,  and  of  unflinching  adherence  to  prin¬ 
ciple.  So  regular  was  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  habits 
of  living,  working,  and  taking  exercise,  that 
until  his  final  illness  bis  mental  and  physical 
vigor  continued  to  be  remarkable  in  one  of  his 
advanced  age. 

BULGARIA,  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  which  was  constituted  by  the  treaty  of 
Vol.  xviii. — 5  A 


San  Stefano,  as  modified  by  the  treaty  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  in  1878,  an  autonomous  tributary  princi¬ 
pality.  Area  about  33,000  square  miles,  popu¬ 
lation  1,859,000,  of  whom  about  1,100,000  are 
Christians,  mostly  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
700,000  are  Mohammedans.  The  principal¬ 
ity  of  Bulgaria  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
former  vilayet  of  the  Danube,  and  lies  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Danube  River,  extends  to  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  newly  constituted  Turkish  province 
of  Eastern  Boumelia,  and  stretches  from  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Servia  on  the  west.  The  country  near¬ 
est  the  Danube  is  a  district  of  fertile  plain 
lands;  these  are  succeeded  by  a  hill  region, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  habitation  and  for 
tillage  except  upon  the  crests  of  the  hills;  and 
heyond  rise  the  mountains.  An  extensive 
marshy  region  between  the  lower  Danube  and 
the  Black  Sea,  called  the  Dobrudja,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  line  extending  from  east  of 
Silistria  on  the  Danube  to  south  of  Mangalia 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  containing  a  population 
of  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand, 
consisting  principally  of  Turks  and  \V allache, 
which  was  formerly  a  part  of  Bulgaria,  was 
given  by  the  treaties  of  1878  to  Roumania. 
The  plain  lands  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grass  and 
wheat,  and  the  hill  regions  furnish  consider¬ 
able  forests  and  support  large  herds  of  cattle. 
The  province  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  grain-supply  to  Turkey, 
and  has  furnished  the  state  with  about  one 
tenth  of  its  revenues.  The  Balkan  Mountains, 
although  they  constitute  a  formidable  military 
barrier,  form  no  natural  ethnical  or  political 
boundary.  The  predominating  poprulation  of 
Eastern  Roumelia  are  as  intensely  Bulgarian 
in  national  feeling  and  as  active  in  national  en¬ 
terprises  as  the  people  of  the  northern  prov¬ 
ince,  and  have  been  identified  with  them  in 
history  and  in  all  popular  movements;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  without  including  the  southern  territory 
and  its  people. 

The  Bulgarians  were  originally  of  a  race  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Tartars  and  Turks,  and  are  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  inhabitants  of  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Volga  River,  whence  they  made 
occasional  incursions  into  the  Roman  Empire. 
In  the  seventh  century  they  crossed  the  Volga, 
and,  mingling  with  the  Slavic  tribes,  occupied 
the  country  north  and  south  of  the  Danube, 
and  built  up  a  powerful  state.  Their  language 
was  replaced  by  a  tongue  almost  purely  Slavic, 
on  account  of  which  they  have  become  classed 
with  the  Slavic  peoples;  but  in  physical  traits 
their  Tartar  characteristics  prevailed,  and  still 
endure.  They  were  converted  to  Christianity 
in  the  ninth  century,  during  the  reign  of  King 
Boris,  or  Bogoris,  under  the  ministrations  of 
the  so-called  Slavic  apostles,  Cyril  and  Metho¬ 
dius.  The  Bulgarian  nation  attained  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  power  under  the  successors  of  Bo- 
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goris,  when  the  royal  court  became  the  center 
of  a  certain  degree  of  culture.  The  kingdom 
was  afterward  conquered  by  the  Constantino- 
politan  Emperors,  but  became  again  indepen¬ 
dent  in  1186;  and  during  the  reign  of  King 
John  II.,  1218  to  1248,  it  attained  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  its  boundaries  touched  the  Adriatic, 
FEgean,  and  Black  Seas.  It  then  declined  till,  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Kosovo,  in  1389,  it  was  easily 
overcome  by  the  Turks.  The  ecclesiastical  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Greek  Church  having  been  extended 
over  Bulgaria,  its  churches  fell  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople. 
Their  authority  was  exercised  in  a  despotic 
manner,  discriminating  against  the  Bulgarians. 
The  services  were  conducted  in  Greek,  the  use 
of  the  Bulgarian  language  on  public  occasions 
was  discontinued,  and  the  people  were  deprived 
of  facilities  for  education  beyond  those  afforded 
by  a  few  priestly  schools.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  Bulgarians  were 
among  the  most  miserable  and  backward  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  About 
fifty  years  ago  an  awakening  was  begun,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  a  strong  national 
spirit,  the  organization  of  popular  schools  in 
the  Bulgarian  language  throughout  the  country, 
the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
Church,  and  the  growth  of  a  small  but  promis¬ 
ing  literature. 

The  lessons  taught  in  the  gymnasium  at  Phil- 
ippopolis  comprise  the  Turkish,  Greek,  and 
French  languages,  elementary  mathematics,  ge¬ 
ography,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  history,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  religious  and  moral  in¬ 
struction,  and  church  music.  The  larger  schools 
are  provided  with  fine,  spacious  edifices,  many 
of  which  were  specially  erected  for  them.  In¬ 
struction  is  given  free  of  cost  in  all  the  branch¬ 
es  of  a  common-school  education.  Until  1860 
the  schools  were  dependent  entirely  upon  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  charitable  bequests.  After  the 
Church  was  separated  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  a  reap¬ 
propriation  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  was 
made,  and  a  part  of  them  were  set  aside  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  At  a  later  period 
the  local  authorities  of  some  places,  as  Philip- 
popolis,  were  induced  to  allow  a  special  tax  to 
be  laid  upon  the  Bulgarians  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools. 

In  1876  fifty-one  newspapers  had  been  start¬ 
ed,  of  which  fourteen  were  established  in  1875. 
Most  of  these,  however,  were  printed  outside 
of  the  limits  of  the  present  principality.  Two 
of  them  were  literary,  one  was  theological, 
and  three  were  technical. 

The  autonomy  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  as 
an  independent  exarchate  was  secured  in  1870, 
after  a  hard  and  extraordinarily  bitter  con¬ 
test  of  about  thirty  years  with  the  Greek 
clergy  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
In  1833  the  people  of  Samokov  and  Scopie 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  Bulgarian  bish¬ 
ops  instead  of  two  Greek  bishops  who  had 
been  removed,  but  the  request  was  denied. 


A  Bulgarian  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Widin 
in  1840,  but  he  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  it  was  charged  that  he  was 
poisoned.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Widin 
ten  years  later,  in  view  of  which  the  Patriarch 
was  requested  to  consecrate  a  Bulgarian  bish¬ 
op.  He  obeyed,  but  left  the  bishop  without 
a  see.  When  a  National  Assembly  was  called 
to  consider  the  question  of  reforms  in  1858, 
affairs  were  mananged  so  that  the  Bulgarians 
should  not  be  represented  in  it,  and  their  re¬ 
quests  were  again  denied.  Concerted  measures 
were  instituted  against  the  Phanariot  (or 
Greek)  ecclesiastics  in  1860,  when  the  bishops 
were  driven  away  from  several  cities,  and  na¬ 
tive  bishops  were  appointed  in  their  places. 
The  prayer  for  the  Patriarch  was  omitted  from 
the  services  of  the  churches,  the  name  of  the 
Sultan  being  substituted  for  his,  and  recognition 
was  refused  about  the  same  time  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Patriarch.  Finally,  the  Turkish 
Government,  after  it  had  again  failed  twice  to 
gain  the  assent  of  the  Patriarch  to  its  propo¬ 
sitions  for  the  reform  of  the  Bulgarian  Church, 
determined  to  act  without  regard  to  him,  and 
granted  a  firman  on  February  28,  1870,  con¬ 
stituting  it  a  separate  and  independent  juris¬ 
diction.  Bishop  Anthrim,  of  Widin,  was  chosen 
Exarch  on  the  refusal  of  Ilaxion  to  accept  the 
office,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  command 
of  the  Sultan. 

Manufacturing  and  business  enterprises  were 
largely  developed  during  the  ten  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  and  many 
towns  on  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of 
the  Balkans  became  prosperous  and  growing 
industrial  centers.  Among  them  was  Gabrova, 
distinguished  for  its  manufactures  and  schools; 
Travna,  where  carvings  in  wood  and  pictures 
were  made ;  Yratza,  the  seat  of  a  varied  trade, 
and  of  leather,  silk,  and  filigree  works;  Sliv- 
mia,  Calofer,  and  Carlova,  the  seats  of  cloth  and 
woolen  factories;  Yamboli,  a  busy  railway 
station ;  Batak,  in  a  lumbering  district  of  the 
Rhodope  Mountains;  and  Kezanlik,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Balkans,  the  chief  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  production  of  attar  of  roses.  Most 
of  these  places  were  destroyed  or  greatly  in¬ 
jured  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  defined  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  Bulgaria  so  as  to  constitute  a  state, 
which,  including  all  the  predominantly  Bulga¬ 
rian  districts  of  European  Turkey,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Balkans,  should  have  an 
area  of  about  79,400  square  miles,  and  an 
estimated  population  of  between  five  and  five 
and  a  half  millions.  The  included  territory 
extended  from  the  boundaries  of  Servia  and 
Albania  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Dan¬ 
ube  nearly  to  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  took  in 
about  fifty  miles  of  the  Higean  coast.  Of  the 
coast  lands,  a  small  strip  on  either  side  of  the 
Salonican  peninsula,  and  a  district  in  eastern 
Thrace,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  a 
line  extending  from  Buruguel  around  Adrian- 
ople  and  thence  to  Hakim  Tobiasi,  were  left 
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under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Turkey. 
The  British  Government  made  strenuous  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  respect¬ 
ing  Bulgaria,  which  were  briefly  stated  in  a 
circular  addressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the 
Powers,  which  was  published  on  March  30th. 
It  recited,  as  among  the  most  important  conse¬ 
quences  to  which  the  treaty  practically  led, 
that  by  the  articles  erecting  the  New  Bulgaria 
a  strong  Slavic  state  would  be  created  under 
the  auspices  and  control  of  Russia,  possessing 
important  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Archipelago,  and  conferring  upon  that  power 
a  predominating  influence  over  both  political 
and  commercial  relations  in  those  seas.  The 
state  would  be  so  constituted  as  to  merge  in 
the  dominant  Slavic  majority  a  considerable 
mass  of  population  which  is  Greek  in  race  and 
sympathy,  and  which  views  with  alarm  the 
prospect  of  absorption  into  a  community  alien 
to  it  not  only  in  nationality  hut  in  political 
tendency  and  religious  allegiance.  The  pro¬ 
visions  by  which  this  new  state  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  ruler  whom  Russia  would  practically 
choose,  its  administration  framed  by  a  Russian 
commissary,  and  the  first  working  of  its  in¬ 
stitutions  commenced  under  the  control  of  a 
Russian  army,  sufficiently  indicated  the  politi¬ 
cal  system  of  which  in  future  it  was  to  form 
a  part.  Stipulations,  the  dispatch  continued, 
were  added  which  would  extend  this  influence 
even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  New  Bul¬ 
garia. 

Objection  was  made  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  territory  against  the  extension 
of  the  new  Slavic  state  over  communities  of 
predominantly  Grecian  nationality,  which  found 
expression  in  protests  and  in  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  insurrections  with 
which  the  districts  around  the  Rhodope  Moun¬ 
tains  were  convulsed  during  the  spring  and  the 
early  summer.  It  had  not  been  the  original 
intention  of  the  Russian  Government  to  make 
the  Bulgarian  state  so  large  ;  for  Count  Shou- 
valoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  had  assured  Earl  Derby  on  June  8,  1877, 
that  if  the  Porte  should  sue  for  peace  before 
the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Balkans,  they 
would  not  pass  that  line,  hut  the  Emperor 
would  insist  upon  the  autonomy  of  Bulgaria  as 
a  vassal  province  under  the  guarantee  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  would  ask  the  Powers  to  assure  to 
that  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Balkans, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  Christian  provinces  ot 
Turkey,  the  best  possible  guarantees  for  a  reg¬ 
ular  administration.  But,  at  a  subsequent  in¬ 
terview",  the  Count  informed  Earl  Derby  that 
•hfs  Government  had  decided  that  separation 
into  two  provinces  would  be  impracticable, 
for  “local  information  proved  that  Bulgaria 
must  remain  a  single  province,,  otherwise  the 
most  laborious  and  intelligent  part  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  population,  and  notably  that  which  had 
most  suffered  from  Turkish  maladministration, 
would  remain  excluded  from  the  autonomous 
institutions,”  and  that  the  terms  of  peace  to 


he  demanded  would  be  modified  in  accordance 
with  this  view. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at 
Berlin,  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  British  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Governments  came  to  an  agreement  re¬ 
specting  the  terms  of  adjustment  which  they 
would  accept  from  the  Congress.  This  agree¬ 
ment  provided  that  Bulgaria  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  provinces :  one  north  of  the 
Balkans,  to  be  endowed  with  a  political  au¬ 
tonomy  under  a  prince;  the  other  south  of 
the  Balkans,  hut  not  to  touch  the  Aegean  Sea, 
and  to  have  a  Christian  governor  and  a  gov¬ 
ernment  similar  to  that  of  an  English  colony. 
Further,  the  British  Government  reserved, 
among  other  things,  the  right  to  demand  of 
the  Congress  the  participation  of  Europe  in 
the  administrative  organization  of  the  two 
Bulgarian  provinces,  and  to  discuss  the  dura¬ 
tion  and  nature  of  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarian  question  was  the 
first  topic  considered  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
first  to  he  settled.  The  final  decision  of  it 
was  made  substantially  on  the  basis  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement,  and  established  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria,  to  be  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Balkans,  and  to  include  Varna  on 
the  east  and  Sophia  on  the  west,  the  state  to 
own  all  the  fortresses;  the  territory  south  of 
the  Balkans  to  be  erected  into  an  autonomous 
province,  to  be  called  Eastern  Roumelia,  and 
to  be  governed  by  a  Christian  hospodar,  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Powers,  who 
should  be  aided  by  a  local  elective  Parliament, 
and  supported  by  a  local  militia,  the  higher 
officers  of  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
Sultan.  The  Turkish  Government  was  given 
the  full  and  entire  right  to  occupy  and  cover 
the  line  of  frontier  separating  Bulgaria  from 
Eastern  Roumelia,  by  whatever  number  of 
troops  it  might  deem  necessary  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  its  borders ;  but  it  was  expressly  un¬ 
derstood  that  these  troops  should  be  composed 
entirely  of  regulars,  should  not  on  any  pre¬ 
text  be  cantoned  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
should  be  used  exclusively  for  frontier  service. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  principality  of  Bul¬ 
garia  should  have  a  Christian  government  and 
a  national  militia ;  that  the  Prince  should  be 
elected  by  the  people  and  confirmed  by  the 
Porte  and  the  great  Powers ;  that  the  rights 
of  all  the  nationalities  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  whatever  relates  to  the  election  or 
the  government,  and  that  distinction  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief  or  confession  should  not  operate 
against  any  one  as  a  reason  of  exclusion  or  in¬ 
capacity  in  what  concerns  enjoyment  of  po¬ 
litical  rights,  admission  to  public  employment, 
functions,  or  honors,  or  the  exercise  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  professions  and  industries.  Liberty  of 
public  profession  of  all  creeds  was  assured  to  all 
the  returned  population  as  well  as  to  stran¬ 
gers.  Until  a  permanent  organization  shall 
be  completed,  for  which  nine  months  are  al¬ 
lowed,  Bulgaria  will  be  governed  by  a  provi¬ 
sional  organization,  directed  by  Russian  com- 
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missioners,  who  will  be  assisted  by  delegated 
consuls  of  the  great  Powers.  The  Ottoman 
army  shall  evacuate  Bulgaria,  and  all  the 
fortresses  shall  be  destroyed,  within  a  year, 
and  new  ones  shall  not  be  erected.  Mussul¬ 
mans  who  remove  from  the  principality  shall 
he  allowed  to  retain  their  real  property  by  suf¬ 
fering  it  to  be  administered  by  third  parties; 
and  two  years  were  allotted  for  a  Turkish- 
Bulgarian  commission,  to  be  engaged  with  the 
regulation  of  all  matters  relative  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  state  properties  and  religious  founda¬ 
tions.  The  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  as 
defined  by  this  treaty,  has  an  area  of  13,664 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  751,000. 

The  Russians  had  accomplished  much  in  the 
organization  of  the  Bulgarian  districts  which 
they  had  occupied,  even  before  the  treaty  of 
Ban  Stefano  was  signed.  They  continued  in 
their  work  without  waiting  for  the  result  of 
negotiations  concerning  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  and  did  not  change  their  course 
even  after  the  Congress  had  made  its  decisions. 
In  April  an  imperial  ukase  was  issued  direct¬ 
ing  the  speedy  establishment  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization.  The  province  was  divided  into 
governments.  Each  governor  should  act  along 
with  an  administrative  council  chosen  from 
among  the  most  trustworthy  persons  within 
the  area  of  the  government.  The  government 
should  be  divided  into  circuits,  presided  over 
by  sub-governors,  each  having  a  council  of 
seven  Bulgarians.  A  superintendent  should 
be  appointed  in  each  circuit,  to  be  supported 
by  a  Bulgarian  magistracy,  to  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  body  of  police  composed  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Mohammedans,  and  to  he  vested 
with  the  control  of  passes,  and  with  authority 
to  act  as  a  judge  in  small  cases.  An  autono¬ 
mous  court  of  law  appointed  in  each  circuit 
town  would  exercise  jurisdiction  in  all  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  partly  in  accordance  with 
former  Turkish  law,  and  partly  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  use  and  wont.  The 
constitution  of  a  National  Assembly  at  Phil- 
ippopolis  was  contemplated  after  all  the 
above-mentioned  institutions  should  have  been 
organized.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Tcher- 
kasski,  the  superintendence  of  the  Russian  ad¬ 
ministration  in  all  of  Bulgaria  became  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  Prince  Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, 
who,  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Philip- 
popolis,  directed  the  organization  of  both  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

While  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners 
for  Eastern  Roumelia  contemplated  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  was  pending,  the  Russian  ad¬ 
ministrator  continued  to  execute  the  policy 
previously  adopted,  which  looked  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  compact,  autonomous  state,  without 
seeming  to  regard  the  changes  demanded  by 
the  new  treaty.  lie  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  Bulgarian  population,  who 
were  anxious  to  be  incorporated  into  a  state 
embracing  their  whole  nationality,  and  strongly 
opposed  to  a  return  under  Turkish  rule.  The 


discontent  of  these  people  over  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  aggravated  the  disorders 
with  which  the  country  was  already  afflicted. 
Charges  of  outrages  committed  by  Bulgarians 
were  preferred,  and  became  so  definite  that 
an  international  commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  them.  The  reports  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  were  published  in  the  latter  part  of 
August.  The  British,  French,  and  Turkish 
commissioners  made  identical  statements,  rep¬ 
resenting  that  atrocious  outrages  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Russians  and  the  Bulgarians  in 
1877  and  1878,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Balkans,  but  chiefly  in  the  villages  of  the  Rho¬ 
dope  Mountains.  It  had  been  intended  to  make 
this  statement  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the 
commission  ;  but  the  Russian,  German,  and 
Austrian  representatives  refused  to  sign  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  founded 
was  not  satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  Italian 
representative  withdrew  his  signature  after 
having  attached  it,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  more  important  offices  in  both  provinces 
were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Russians. 
The  organization  of  the  native  militia  was 
pushed  with  vigor.  An  enrollment  of  all  young 
men  of  the  ages  of  twenty,  twenty-one,  and 
twenty-two,  was  begun  in  September,  which 
was  intended  for  the  organization  of  a  terri¬ 
torial  army  to  consist  of  fifty  battalions  of 
infantry,  seventy  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four 
sotnias  of  artillery,  and  four  regiments  of  sap¬ 
pers,  to  be  commanded  by  officers  selected  from 
the  Russian  army.  This  army  was  enrolled  and 
designed  for  service  in  both  provinces,  but  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  were  drawn  from  Bulgaria. 

The  particular  organization  of  northern  Bul¬ 
garia  was  conducted  with  dispatch  and  without 
disturbance,  so  that  few  events  occurred  in 
connection  with  it  which  attracted  attention 
abroad.  The  evacuation  of  the  fortresses  by 
the  Turks  was  begun  with  hesitation  and  car¬ 
ried  on  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  compli¬ 
cations  growing  out  of  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Russian  forces  near  Constantinople.  The 
forts  around  Shumla  were  given  up  in  July, 
and  the  Russians  received  possession  of  Varna 
on  the  11th  of  August.  The  formation  of  bands 
in  the  Dobrudja  to  resist  the  occupation  of  the 
province  by  the  Roumanians  was  reported  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  and  it  was  said 
that  arms  had  been  distributed  among  the  in¬ 
tending  insurgents.  A  circular  was  sent  by 
Gen.  Scoboleff  to  the  officers  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Russians,  threatening,  to  pro¬ 
claim  martial  law  against  those  inhabitants  who 
should  rebel  against  Russian  authority ;  and  a 
similar  circular  was  prepared  by  the  Porte  fo 
be  published  in  the  provinces  recently  occupied 
by  the  Turkish  troops.  The  organization  of 
the  administration  of  justice  was  effected  in 
October,  when  tribunals  were  constituted  for 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  consisting  of  local  tri¬ 
bunals  in  the  circuits  and  governmental  courts 
in  each  sanjak,  with  special  tribunals  for  cases 
in  which  religious  faith  is  concerned.  An  an- 
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nouncement  was  made  that  the  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  service  of  Bulgaria  would 
henceforth  be  carried  on  in  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  International  Commission  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  Eastern  Roumelia  was  appointed  in 
September,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  on  the  1st  of  October.  Its  meetings 
were  held  afterward  at  Philippopolis.  It  was 
not  favorably  received  by  the  Bulgarian  peo¬ 
ple,  and  complaints  were  made  that  the  Russian 
officers  did  not  heartily  encourage  its  objects. 
Prince  Dondoukoff-Korsakoff  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  the  administration  of  the  "finances  to 
the  commission,  as  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  Berlin  should  be  done,  so  long  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  occupied  the  province ;  but  he 
offered  to  give  up  the  surplus  revenue  remain¬ 
ing  after  defraying  the  expense^of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  including  the  payment  of  the  native 
militia  then  in  the  course  of  formation.  It  was 
observed  with  concern  that  the  Russians,  instead 
of  showing  an  intention  to  withdraw,  were 
sending  fresh  troops  south  of  the  Balkans. 
Gen.  Todleben,  having  arrived  at  Lule  Bourgas 
on  the  last  of  October,  gave  orders  for  the 
repair  of  the  bridges  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
for  the  construction  of  barracks  for  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Russian  soldiers  stationed  be¬ 
tween  Liverts  and  Tundja.  The  arrangements 
for  sending  away  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
and  for  demolishing  the  fortresses  of  Widin 
and  Rustchuk  were  stopped.  The  fortifications 
at  Kustendji  in  the  Dobrudja,  which  had  been 
abandoned,  were  rearmed,  and  military  guards 
were  posted  at  the  railway  stations.  The  ap¬ 
prehension  was  excited  by  these  movements 
that  the  Russians  did  not  intend  to  be  bound 
by  the  limitations  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  nor 
to  evacuate  the  Bulgarian  territories  until  a 
final  peace  was  concluded.  Journals  friendly 
to  them  stated,  however,  that  their  renewed 
advance  was  ordered,  not  on  strategical  grounds, 
but  for  the  sake  of  order  and  humanity. 

On  the  29th  of  October  a  petition  signed  by 
50,000  Bulgarians  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Ma¬ 
cedonia  was  presented  to  the  commission  sit¬ 
ting  at  Philippopolis,  protesting  against  the  di¬ 
vision  of  Bulgaria.  The  petitioners  professed  to 


bo  astonished  at  the  injustice  which  the  Powers 
had  committed  against  the  Bulgarians  in  di¬ 
viding  them  into  three  parts ;  declared  that, 
after  having  experienced  nine  months  of  free¬ 
dom  under  the  Russian  occupation,  they  could 
not  return  to  subjection  to  Turkish  misgovern- 
ment;  and  averred  that  they  preferred  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefan  o  to  those 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  In  illustration  of  the 
injustice  which  they  said  the  Congress  had 
done  to  the  Bulgarians  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and 
Macedonia,  they  claimed  that  the  former  prov¬ 
ince  contained  the  best  part  of  the  Bulgarians, 
and  the  latter  1,500,000  persons  of  that  na¬ 
tionality.  The  Bulgarian  boundary  commis¬ 
sioners  returned  to  Constantinople  early  in 
December,  averring  that  they  were  forced  to 
do  so  because  the  Russians,  despite  reiterated 
requests,  delayed  furnishing  an  escort,  and  Gen. 
Todleben  refused  to  receive  them  when  they 
wished  to  remonstrate. 

A  meeting  of  Bulgarians  was  held  at  Philip¬ 
popolis  on  the  11th  of  November,  which  re¬ 
solved  to  continue  in  persistent  opposition  to 
the  execution  of  the  work  of  the  commission 
for  organizing  Eastern  Roumelia.  Prince  Don- 
doukoff-Korsakoff  was  reported  to  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conviction,  about  the  same  time, 
that  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  was 
a  sheer  impossibility,  for  the  Bulgarians  would 
take  up  arms  to  oppose  the  separation  of  East¬ 
ern  Roumelia  from  Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarian  Assembly  was  called  to  meet 
at  Tirnova,  December  27tb,  where,  after  pre¬ 
paring  the  organic  law  of  the  principality,  it 
was  expected  to  elect  a  Prince.  A  draft  of 
the  Constitution  had  been  prepared,  which 
provided  for  an  Assembly  consisting  of  four 
hundred  deputies,  one  hundred  of  whom  should 
be  selected  by  the  Government.  The  Prince 
should  have  the  right  to  exercise  mercy,  but 
should  not  be  entitled  to  declare  war.  The 
election  of  the  Prince  was  expected  to  take 
place  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879.  The  per¬ 
sons  named  in  December  as  the  principal  can¬ 
didates  were  Gen.  Ignatieff,  late  Russian  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Constantinople,  Prince  Alexander 
Wassiltcbikoff,  Prince  Reuss,  and  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Battenberg. 


c 


CALIFORNIA.  The  Legislature,  after  a 
brief  adjournment,  reassembled  on  January 
4th.  In  the  Senate  one  of  the  first  bills  intro¬ 
duced  was  framed  to  authorize  the  Mayor,  City 
and  County  Surveyor,  and  Superintendent  of 
Streets  in  San  Francisco  to  give  employment  to 
two  thousand  laboring  men  from  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  to  April  10th,  the  price 
to  be  fixed  by  the  officers  above  mentioned. 
One  of  the  Senators  (Mr.  Rogers)  said :  “  It  is 
well  known  that  the  streets  of  San  Francisco, 
at  the  present  time,  are  full  of  laboring  men 


and  mechanics  who  have  nothing  to  do.  Only 
two  or  three  days  ago — the  day  before  yester¬ 
day — they  went  to  the  Mayor  of  that  city,  I 
think  in  a  body  three  thousand  strong,  and 
asked  him  to  give  them  labor  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  get  bread.  The  leader  of  that 
large  body  of  men  said  to  the  Mayor,  ‘  Unless 
you  give  us  something  to  do — some  work — we 
shall  be  obliged  to  steal,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  put  in  the  county  jail,  where  we  will  have 
food.’  ”  Another  Senator  (Mr.  McCoppin)  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  bill,  saying:  “  Why,  at  the  end  of 
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the  time  of  employment,  instead  of  having  one 
thousand  or  two  thousand  idle  men  in  San 
Francisco,  we  would  have  five  thousand  or  ten 
thousand ;  for  they  would  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  seeking  work.”  At  the  previous 
session  of  the  Legislature  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Senate  to  examine  into  and  re¬ 
port  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  Chinese 
in  California,  and  the  effects  of  their  presence 
upon  the  white  population.  A  report  was 
made  and  published,  without  containing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony  taken  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  A  member 
of  the  Senate,  on  moving  that  this 
testimony  be  published,  stated  that 
it  disclosed,  in  part  at  least,  the  re¬ 
lations  that  existed  and  still  exist 
between  some  of  the  authorities  of 
the  city,  including  one  branch  of  the 
Police  Department,  and  the  criminal 
classes  in  the  “  Chinese  quarter.”  In 
most  instances  these  disclosures  were 
made  with  extreme  reluctance,  and 
in  one  case  the  witness — a  special 
police  officer — refused  absolutely  to 
answer  certain  questions  touching 
his  compensation  and  that  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  at  the  hands  of  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  gambling-houses  and  houses 
of  prostitution  then  and  now  fla¬ 
grantly  kept  open  in  the  Chinese 
quarter.  An  officer  who  had  been 
specially  detailed  to  examine  that 
quarter,  and  who,  because  of  his  zeal, 
was  summarily  removed  therefrom, 
testified  to  the  existence  of  from  four 
to  seven  hundred  of  those  houses  in 
that  quarter ;  and  all  the  witnesses 
admitted  upon  oath  that  those  dens 
of  infamy  and  pollution,  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  city  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  could  be  closed  by  simply  en¬ 
forcing  existing  ordinances  and  la  ws ; 
but,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  open 
and  plying  their  infamous  vocations, 
they  are  not  only  permitted  but  ac¬ 
tually  encouraged  to  do  so.  A  new 
law  was  therefore  passed  entirely  reforming 
the  police  system  of  San  Francisco,  and  abol¬ 
ishing  all  offices  of  special  police.  It  was  thus 
anticipated  that  the  doubtful  practices  which 
prevailed  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  which 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  foster  the 
prejudices  entertained  against  those  people, 
would  be  stopped. 

A  bill  was  also  introduced  in  the  House  to 
stop  the  destruction  of  small  fish,  shrimps, 
minnows,  etc.,  known  to  be  the  food  of  large 
fish,  by  stopping  the  drying  and  exporting  of 
them  to  China,  as  is  now  done  by  Chinese  fish¬ 
ermen.  It  was  stated  before  the  Fish  Com¬ 
missioners  that  on  the  river  Sacramento  there 
were  about  fifteen  white  men  in  the  business 
on  the  river  and  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
Chinamen.  The  Chinese  stretch  two  nets 


across  the  river  about  a  mile  apart,  and  then 
draw  them  together,  forcing  all  the  fish  with 
them,  and  then  everything  in  the  net  is  hauled 
on  shore.  Their  nets  are  so  small  that  nothing 
can  pass  them  the  size  of  a  man’s  finger.  The 
custom-house  figures  showed  that  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  small  fish  to  China  in  1875  was  worth 
$960,000.  Specimens  taken  from  a  Chinese 
boat  were  submitted,  and  consisted  of  young 
perch,  smelt,  flounders,  sardines,  salmon,  rock- 
cod,  tomcod,  shrimps,  and  pipe-fish.  Some  of 


the  fish  were  not  over  two  inches  long  and  not 
as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  indicating  a  very  small 
net. 

An  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  sections  of 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  attor¬ 
neys,  etc.  The  amendment  consisted  in  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  words  “  white  male  ”  from  the  sec¬ 
tions,  thus  permitting  women  and  persons  of 
color  to  practice  law  upon  passing  the  requi¬ 
site  examination.  The  first  person  to  take 
advantage  of  this  act  was  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Foltz, 
of  San  Jos6,  who  pursued  her  studies  under 
disadvantages  that  would  appall  most  students 
of  the  other  sex.  She  had  a  family  of  five 
small  children  to  provide  for,  and  most  of  the 
time  did  her  own  housework  unassisted,  and 
occasionally  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  lecture- 
field  as  a  means  of  adding  to  her  meager  in- 
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come.  She  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the 
local  paper  says  that  “  the  committee  appointed 
to  examine  her  consisted  of  some  of  our  first 
lawyers,  who  subjected  her  to  a  thorough  test 
of  her  legal  knowledge,  and  who  unanimously 
certified  to  her  entire  fitness  for  advancement.” 

A  concurrent  resolution  passed  the  Assem¬ 
bly  providing  for  a  joint  committee  of  nine  to 
consider  the  subject  of  a  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  723  votes 
at  the  last  election.  Early  in  January  the 
Committee  reported  a  bill  to  provide  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  Convention  to  revise  and  change  the  Con¬ 


stitution  of  the  State.  It  proposed  to  hold  the 
Convention  at  Sacramento  in  May,  and  that  it 
should  be  composed  of  120  members.  The  mea¬ 
sure  was  extensively  discussed  in  each  House, 
and  various  amendments  were  made  in  one  and 
rejected  in  the  other.  The  act  as  passed  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  election  of  delegates  in  June  and 
the  assembling  of  the  Convention  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28th.  Thirty  of  the  members  were  to  be 
chosen  on  a  general  ticket,  of  whom  each  voter 
was  to  vote  for  twenty. 

A  hill  was  also  passed  to  provide  for  a  State 
Labor  Bureau.  It  consists  of  commissioners 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  list  of  all  persons, 
companies,  or  corporations  making  applications 


for  working  men  and  women,  the  number  of 
each  required,  the  wages  offered,  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  where ;  ascertain  the  facilities  for 
the  performance  thereof,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  locality  where  such  labor  is  to  be  done, 
the  provisions  for  the  comfort  of  the  workmen, 
and  the  probable  term  of  employment.  The 
Bureau  must  also  keep  a  record  of  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  employment  or  information,  with 
the  name  of  each  applicant,  sex,  age,  nativity, 
trade,  or  calling,  whether  married  or  single, 
number  in  family  (if  any),  and  amount  of  wages 
asked.  In  all  cases  where  practicable,  situa¬ 
tions  should  be  filled  in  the  order  of 
their  application,  and  without  partial¬ 
ity.  The  Bureau  shall,  when  ordered 
by  the  Commissioners,  establish  branch 
offices  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  has  become 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  State, 
and  a  bill  was  passed  to  secure  this 
object.  A  commission  is  created  to 
have  charge  of  the  undertaking,  and 
it  is  empowered  to  engage  the  services 
of  skillful  engineers,  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  make  surveys,  to  ascertain 
the  best  mode  of  districting  the  State 
for  irrigation  purposes,  and  to  draft 
plans  for  carrying  out  the  work. 

Another  subject  of  no  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  is 
the  disposal  of  the  debris  from  hy¬ 
draulic  mining.  At  present  it  flows 
into  the' rivers,  filling  them  up,  and  is 
carried  by  freshets  over  the  fertile  low¬ 
lands,  causing  their  destruction.  This 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  through 
northern  California.  The  losses  by 
floods  in  February,  which  in  the  main 
were  chargeable  to  the  debris ,  were 
estimated  at  $75,000,000.  Nothing  was 
done  by  the  Legislature  on  the  subject. 

Various  resolutions  relating  to  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  removal  of  troops  from  the 
Southern  States,  civil-service  reform, 
railroads,  etc.,  were  introduced  before 
the  Legislature,  hut  failed  to  be  ap¬ 
proved.  The  session  closed  early  in 
March.  Some  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty  bills  were  introduced  in  both 
Houses,  a  large  number  of  which  failed  to  be¬ 
come  laws. 

The  certainty  of  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a 
system  of  irrigation  in  the  State,  in  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  that  end,  was  very 
favorably  received.  A  large  tract  on  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  it 
was  thought,  would  become  far  more  produc¬ 
tive  under  the  system.  Below  the  altitude  of 
two  thousand  feet,  the  hills  or  mountains  are 
essentially  the  same  in  all  their  characteristics 
of  soil,  shape,  accessibility,  and  climate.  The 
length  of  territory  included  in  this  slope,  or 
foot-hills,  is  about  four  hundred  miles,  and  the 
width  from  five  to  thirty  miles.  The  entire  area 
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is  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  area  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  in  view  this  statement  of  the  area  may 
be  extended  to  the  altitude  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  of 
this  vast  extent  of  territory  is  rich  and  warm. 
The  abundance  of  volcanic  clay,  formed  from 
dissolved  lava,  provides  it  with  a  recuperative 
power  within  itself.  This  clay,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  water  and  exposure,  slacks,  and  in 
this  form  it  is  easily  combined  with  vegetable 
mold,  and  the  result  is  a  good  manure.  The 
climate  of  this  region,  so  far  as  temperature  is 
concerned,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  But  the  absence  of 
malaria  and  the  presence  of  resinous  matter  in 
the  air,  added  to  the  benefits  derived  from  ele¬ 
vation,  result  in  a  climate  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  lower  valleys.  It  is  more  agreeable  and 
healthful.  Bilious  diseases  and  lung  troubles 
are  comparatively  rare  in  this  region,  while 
the  general  vigor  of  its  permanent  inhabitants 
will  be  above  that  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
It  produces  everything  that  is  raised  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  peach,  apple,  plum,  and  ordinary 
garden  vegetables  reach  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  can  not  be  attained  in  the  valley.  It  is 
also  asserted  that  in  one  notable  instance  this 
region  has  produced  oranges  which  have  been 
pronounced  by  travelers  superior  to  any  oth¬ 
ers  raised  in  the  State.  The  availability  of  this 
region  depends,  however,  upon  facilities  for 
irrigation ;  and,  if  this  can  he  had,  it  will  offer 
inducements  to  agriculturists  superior  to  those 
of  the  great  valleys.  There  is  water  enough  in 
the  Feather  River,  unclaimed  by  anybody,  to 
irrigate  the  whole  range  from  Red  Bluff  to  Fol¬ 
som,  and  the  practical  use  of  it  is  entirely  fea¬ 
sible.  In  addition  to  this  source,  there  are 
other  and  more  limited  sources  which  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  wants  of  a  considerable  acreage 
in  this  vicinity. 

An  unusual  excitement  was  raised  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  by  the 
demonstrations  of  workingmen.  The  occasion 
of  the  excitement  was  chiefly  the  reckless  and 
violent  language  used  by  some  of  the  leaders  in 
their  harangues,  rather  than  any  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  by  the  workingmen.  Application  was 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  more 
stringent  laws,  and  an  act  was  passed  which 
contained  the  following  provision: 

Any  person  who,  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of 
twenty-five  or  more  persons,  shall  utter  any  language 
with  intent  either  to  incite  a  riot  in  the  present  or 
in  the  future,  or  any  act  or  acts  of  criminal  violence 
against  person  or  property,  or  who  shall  suggest  or 
advise  or  encourage  any  act  or  acts  of  criminal  vio¬ 
lence  against  any  person  or  persons,  or  property,  or 
shall  advise  or  encourage  forcible  resistance  to  any 
of  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  or  in  the  county 
jail  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $5,000,  or  by  both. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  bill, 
the  following  address  was  sent  to  that  body 
by  the  header  of  the  workingmen : 


San  Francisco,  January  19,  1878. 
The  Honorable  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California. 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned  are  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Workingmen’s  party  of  this 
State.  W  e  have  read  your  speeches  on  the  new  gag 
law  with  astonishment.  We  were  not  aware  before 
we  read  it  in  the  papers  that  we  had  used  incendiary 
language,  had  fixed  on  Sunday,  the  20th,  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  uprising,  had  proposed  to  plunder  and  burn  the 
city  and  kill  the  people,  or  even  to  incite  so  much 
as  a  riot.  We  have  been  examined  once  and  dis¬ 
charged,  not  for  any  defect  of  the  law,  but  from  want 
of  facts.  You  read  the  reports  in  the  papers,  when 
you  should  look  at  the  sworn  testimony.  We  need 
your  assistance,  and  not  our  adversaries.  They  alone 
have  violated  law,  created  riot,  and  trumped  up 
charges  based  on  false  newspaper  reports.  For  our 
part,  peace,  law,  and  order  have  been  our  motto,  and 
will  be.  The  ballot-box  is  our  battle-field.  But  win¬ 
ning  there,  we  do  not  propose  to  be  cheated  out  of 
the  result  by  any  indiscretion.  The- capitalist,  the 
land-grabber,  and  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  see 
the  death-knell  of  all  their  hopes  in  our  numbers, 
our  strength,  and  our  calm  'resolution.  They  have 
falsified  our  unguarded  speeches;  they  have  done 
all  they  could  to  provoke  us  into  disorder;  and  now 
they  charge  us  with  crimes  they  can  not  prove,  and 
ask  for  new  laws  to  give  effect  to  their  persecutions. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  supposed  to  be  the  guardians 
of  the  public  liberties  and  the  friends  of  the  people. 
If  you  are,  show  it  now.  Hear  us  before  you  strike. 
Bead  the  sworn  testimony  in  our  case,  now  given 
before  a  jury.  Do  not  hasten  to  do  wrong. 

The  Workingmen’s  party  is  a  great  power  now — a 
respectable  and  orderly  and  resolute  power.  It  is 
destined  to  rule  this  State  by  law,  and  at  no  distant 
day.  We  aver  to  you  that  we  have  never  incited  to 
or  contemplated  any  riot,  any  killing  of  men,  or  de¬ 
struction  of  property ;  never  so  much  as  broken  the 
peace  or  held  a  riotous  meeting.  _  We  are  simple 
workingmen,  who  speak  to  our  fellows  from  our 
hearts;  theirs  respond  in  thousands.  This  is  what 
has  alarmed  our  enemies.  This  is  what  they  can 
never  avoid  until  the  interests  of  the  people  are  con¬ 
sulted,  and  the  Chinese  pest  abated,  if  not  removed 
altogether. 

We  are  rapidly  forming  in  two  ranks  in  this  city 
and  in  the  State  :  those  who  will  have  the  Chinese 
nuisance  abated,  and  those  who  have  conspired  with 
the  Chinese  Six  Companies  to  keep  them  here.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  there  is  no  peace,  and  there  can  be 
none. 

If,  as  is  claimed,  there  is  a  middle  party,  who  are 
not  with  us,  because  they  have  been  led  to  believe 
us  too  violent,  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  step  to 
the  front.  Their  assurance  that  this  thing  must  and 
will  be  done,  speedily  aud  peaceably,  will  give  calm 
security  to  both.  Let  them  move  solidly,  and  we 
will  wait  patiently.  But  while  they  content  them¬ 
selves  with  menacing  us,  and  array  themselves  with 
our  enemies,  we  can  not  abate  a  jot  of  our  zeal  and 
devotion  to  our  own  interests. 

Respectfully  yours,  D.  KEARNEY, 

President  of  the  Workingmen’s  Party. 

II.  L.  Knight,  Secretary. 

A  Convention  of  the  workingmen  was  held 
at  San  Francisco  about  January  21st,  at  which 
the  following  declaration  of  principles  was 
made : 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  their  will¬ 
ing  instruments;  the  rights  of  the  people,  their 
comfort  and  happiness,  are  wholly  ignored,  and  the 
vested  rights  of  capital  are  alone  considered  and 
guarded,  both  in  the  State  and  nation.  The  land  is 
fast  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  few.  Great 
money  monopolies  oontrol  Congress,  purchase  State 
legislation,  rule  the  courts,  influence  all  public  om- 
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cer8,  and  have  perverted  the  great  republic  of  our 
fathers  into  a  den  of  dishonest  manipulators.  This 
concentration  and  control  of  wealth  has  impoverished 
the  people,  producing  crime  and  discontent,  and  re¬ 
tarded  the  settlement  and  civilization  of  the  country. 
In  California  a  slave  labor  has  been  introduced  to 
still  further  aggrandize  the  rich  and  degrade  the 
poor.  And  the  whole  tendency  of  this  class  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  pave  the  way  for  anarchy  and  misrule,  and 
this  Convention  therefore  declares  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  workingmen  of  California  desire 
to  unite  with  those  of  other  States  in  effecting  such 
reforms  in  our  General  Government  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people  as  against 
those  of  capital ;  to  maintain  life,  liberty,  and  happi¬ 
ness,  against  land  and  money  monopoly.  Only  in 
the  people,  the  honest  workingmen,  can  we  hope  to 
find  a  remedy. 

Sec.  2.  Chinese  cheap  labor  is  a  curse  to  our  land, 
a  menace  to  our  liberties  and  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  should  therefore  be  restricted  and  for 
ever  abolished. 

Sec.  3.  The  land  is  the  heritage  of  the  people,  and 
its  appropriation  by  the  Government  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  schemes  of  individuals  and  corporations 
is  a  robbery  which  must  be  restricted  in  future,  and 
all  lands  so  held  should  revert  to  its  lawful  possessor, 
to  be  held  for  actual  settlement  and  cultivation  ;  and 
individuals  holding  by  purchase  or  imperfect  title 
land  in  excess  of  one  square  mile  shall  be  restricted 
to  the  use  of  that  amount  only  for  cultivation  and 
pasturage,  and  all  lands  of  equal  productive  value 
shall  be  subject  to  equal  taxation. 

[Supplemental  to  section  3.]  Our  previous  legis¬ 
lators  have  abused  the  trust  confidingly  reposed  in 
them  by  a  misguided  people  by  allowing  a  corrupt 
ring  of  land  monopolists  to  exist,  who  have  appro¬ 
priated  vast  tracts  of  the  fairest  lands  on  earth  to 
themselves ;  we  therefore,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
consider  a  resurvey  of  the  State  necessary,  in  order 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extent  to  which 
the  law  in  this  respect  has  been  violated.  As  the 
land  is  the  natural  heritage  of  the  children  of  men, 
we  deem,  on  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice,  that  one 
section  of  640  acres  is  a  sufficiency  for  any  one  man 
to  own  or  transmit  to  his  offspring. 

All  import  duties  on  raw  material  not  produced  in 
the  United  States  should  be  abolished. 

Seo.  4.  The  industries  of  the  country  are  depressed 
or  improved  by  the  fluctuations  in  our  financial  sys¬ 
tem,  and  we  therefore  insist  that  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  give  to  the  people  a  system  of  finance 
consistent  with  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
mercantile  industries  and  requirements  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  uncontrolled  by  rings,  brokers,  and  bankers,  but 
for  the  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

Sec.  5.  The  pardoning  power  conferred  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States  should  be  abolished,  and  the  same 
be  vested  in  commissions. 

Seo.  6.  Malfeasance  in  public  office  should  he  pun¬ 
ishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  life, 
without  intervention  of  the  pardoning  power. 

Seo.  7.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  contract 
system  in  our  State  prisons  and  reformatory  insti¬ 
tutions.  They  should  be  managed  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  the  goods  therein  manufactured 
should  not  be  sold  at  less  than  current  market  rates 
for  like  products  of  free  labor. 

Seo.  8.  All  labor  on  public  works,  whether  State 
or  municipal,  should  be  performed  by  the  day,  at 
current  rates  of  wages. 

Sec.  9.  Eight  hours  is  a  sufficient  day’s  work  for 
any  man,  and  the  law  should  make  it  so. 

Sec.  10.  All  public  officers  should  receive  a  fixed 
salary,  and  the  fees  should  be  accounted  for  as  pub¬ 
lic  moneys. 

Subsequently  this  resolution  was  adopted  : 


We  demand  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  amended  to  the  effect  that  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  Sena¬ 
tors  of  the  several  States  shall  be  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  following  were  adopted  : 

Whereas ,  The  Workingmen’s  political  party  of  the 
State  of  California,  now  permanently  organized,  de¬ 
sires  that  no  persons  shall  be  promoted  to  any  posi¬ 
tions  on  our  State  Central  Committee  who  are  not 
willing  to  forsake  all  previous  political  alliances,  and 
work  to  promote  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Workingmen’s  party :  therefore — 

Resolved ,  That  this  Convention  appoint,  from  the 
members  thereof,  a  Committee  of  Investigation,  to 
examine  the  political  antecedents  of  all  persons  prior 
to  their  election  or  appointment  to  any  position  in 
this  party,  or  as  a  candidate  therefor. 

Resolved ,  That  the  committee  hereby  appointed 
shall  apply  to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
only. 

Resolved ,  That  a  majority  report  of  said  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  county,  when  appointed,  shall  be  sufficient 
to  admit  or  disqualify  such  person  or  candidate. 

The  immigration  of  the  Chinese  has  been 
a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  in  the  State  for 
many  years.  The  first  treaty  between  China 
and  the  United  States  was  ratified  in  June, 
1844.  Though  it  granted  no  rights  or  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  Chinese,  yet  immediately  there¬ 
after  they  began  to  emigrate  to  the  State  of 
California.  Their  numbers,  few  at  first,  grad¬ 
ually  and  steadily  increased  up  to  the  spring 
of  the  year  1876,  when  the  people  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  slope  became  alarmed  at  the  great  influx 
of  this  class  of  immigrants,  and  by  means  of 
the  press  and  public  meetings  endeavored  to 
check  it.  The  effect  of  this  excitement  against 
the  Chinese,  and  consequent  danger  to  their 
safety  and  welfare,  was,  however,  of  short 
duration.  The  number  of  immigrants  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1877,  which  was  the 
second  quarter  following  the  Chinese  agita¬ 
tion,  was  6,691,  the  highest  ever  reached.  The 
rate  of  increase  has  been  very  rapid.  Divid¬ 
ing  the  last  two  decades  into  periods  of  five 
years,  the  average  number  of  immigrants  for 
the  period  from  1855  to  1859,  inclusive,  is  as¬ 
certained  to  have  been  4,530  ;  for  the  second 
period,  1860  to  1864,  it  was  6,600;  from  1865 
to  1870,  9,311 ;  from  1871  to  1874,  13,000.  In 
other  words,  the  increase  for  the  four  periods 
of  five  years  each  has  been  at  the  rate  of  50 
per  cent.  The  lowest  estimate  of  Chinese  in 
the  Pacific  States  is  150,000.  Accepting  this 
as  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  above  rate 
of  increase,  and  after  deducting  the  large 
number  who  return,  the  Chinese  population 
will  in  tbe  near  future  exceed  the  male  adult 
population  of  Americans  in  those  States  and 
all  other  races  combined.  It  is  apprehended 
that  this  rate  of  immigration  will  continue  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  to  the  immi¬ 
grants.  China  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly 
one  third  of  the  population  of  the  earth.  The 
density  of  the  population  in  many  provinces 
exceeds  400  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and 
the  average  of  all  the  provinces  is  300.  The 
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wages  of  the  laboring  class  in  China  range 
from  $3  to  $5  per  month.  Their  condition  is 
a  hard  and  miserable  one.  They  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  migratory  in  their  disposition,  and, 
though  their  ports  have  been  so  scantily 
opened  to  free  commerce,  they  are  to  be  found 
to-day  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world. 
They  find  in  America  a  congenial  climate,  high 
wages,  and  a  more  liberal  government.  They 
are  separated  from  us  by  a  comparatively  nar¬ 
row  ocean,  which  is  pacific  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  name.  Passage  can  be  made  quickly  and 
cheaply,  the  usual  price  being  from  $40  to 
$50,  which  by  competition  has  been  reduced 
as  low  as  $12.  If  any  are  too  poor  to  pay  this 
small  sum,  brokers  stand  ready  to  advance  the 
necessary  amount,  to  be  secured  by  a  mort¬ 
gage  contract  on  their  future  wages. 

As  the  Chinese  are  thus  residents  in  the 
country  under  treaty  arrangements,  petitions 
and  memorials  have  been  seut  to  Congress  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  This  has  led  to 
an  investigation  on  the  part  of  Congress  into 
the  nature  of  the  objections  against  them  and 
their  justness.  As  a  result  it  appears  that  the 
Chinese  laborer  is  in  some  respects  very  de¬ 
sirable.  He  is  frugal,  thrifty,  patient,  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  obedient.  He  l'eadily  learns  his  trade, 
and  expertly  performs  every  species  of  light 
work.  Chinese  cheap  labor  has  worked  a 
great  material  benefit  to  California  in  its  early 
days,  by  digging  its  canals,  delving  in  its  mines, 
reclaiming  its  tide  lands,  building  its  railroads, 
and  in  various  other  ways  contributing  to  the 
development  of  its  material  resources.  If  the 
desire  for  money-making  were  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  in  value  in  this  contest  between  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Chinese  races,  it  would  in  its  indus¬ 
trial  labor  phase  be  promptly  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  material  advantages  of  this 
kind  of  labor,  however,  sink  into  entire  in¬ 
significance  when  compared  with  the  personal 
considerations  at  stake — the  comfort  and  self- 
respect,  the  decent,  honorable  living  of  the 
laborer  himself.  The  Chinese  laborer  does 
not  come  up  to  the  American  standard  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Those  who  come  to  this  country  have 
no  homes,  no  home  feelings,  nor  home  inter¬ 
ests,  in  the  usual  sense.  They  are  willing  to 
work  for  less  wages  than  will  secure  homes 
and  comfortable  support  to  white  laborers.  In 
their  own  country  they  work  patiently  and 
obediently  during  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  for 
less  than  one  tenth  of  what  the  poorest  class 
of  American  workingmen  receive.  In  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States  they  are  willing  to  work  for  al¬ 
most  half  of  the  price  paid  to  American  oper¬ 
atives.  They  are  able  to  live  upon  rice,  tea, 
and  dried  fish,  costing  upon  an  average  from 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  per  day.  Under-cloth¬ 
ing  is  a  luxury  almost  unknown  to  them,  while 
the  clothing  they  wear  is  of  the  simplest  and 
coarsest  character.  They  bring  with  them 
neither  wives,  families,  nor  children.  One 
hundred  Chinese  will  occupy  a  room  which, 
if  subdivided,  would  not  accommodate  five 


American  workingmen  with  their  families. 
Here  they  sleep,  cook,  and  eat. 

Another  and  more  serious  objection  urged 
against  the  Chinese  is  that  their  personal  and 
moral  habits  make  them  undesirable  members 
of  society.  The  crowded  condition  in  which 
they  live  renders  the  observance  of  hygienic 
laws  and  sanitary  regulations  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  is  an 
exception.  The  air  of  their  apartments  is 
filled  with  noisome  smells  and  pestilential  va¬ 
pors,  threatening  disease  and  death.  The  prop¬ 
erty  occupied  by  them  is  lessened  in  value,  and 
the  locality  itself  avoided  by  the  white  pop¬ 
ulation.  Not  only  their  personal  habits,  but 
moral  ideas,  methods,  and  institutions  are  di¬ 
rectly  antagonistic  to  those  of  Americans.  The 
religious  ideas,  even  of  the  higher  and  titled 
classes  in  China,  are  preeminently  wretched. 
Their  superstitions  are  numerous  and  ludi¬ 
crous.  Their  educational  systems  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  defective.  Among  the  laboring  or  cooly 
classes  the  grade  of  morals  is  very  low.  One 
illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  their  treatment 
of  woman.  Her  birth  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  calamity.  If  not  destroyed,  which  is  not 
unusual,  she  is  regarded  as  a  slave,  and  suffers 
privation,  contempt,  and  degradation  from  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb.  Instances  are  frequent  of 
the  sale  for  debt  by  parents  of  their  daughters, 
and  by  husbands  of  their  waves,  and  that,  too, 
for  the  worst  purposes.  Infanticide  of  girls  is 
practiced  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  in  some  sections  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent.  The  sanctity  and  obligation  of  an  oath 
are  disregarded,  and  torture  is  often  employed 
to  extract  the  truth.  These  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  class  from  which  nine 
tenths  of  the  immigrants  come. 

A  third  and  principal  objection  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  was  the  fact  that  they  do  not  assimilate 
with  the  American  people,  but  remain  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  alien  element.  In  this  respect  they 
differ  from  all  other  voluntary  immigrants. 
The  Herman,  the  Irishman,  the  Frenchman 
have  sought  this  country  as  a  permanent  home 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  promptly 
and  cheerfully  adopting  its  habits,  customs, 
and  political  institutions.  Devoted  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the  Government  and  the  laws,  they 
speedily  become  the  worthiest  and  thriftiest 
citizens,  vindicating  in  the  chambers  of  the 
nation  their  knowledge  of  the  political  prim 
ciples,  and  illustrating  upon  every  battle-field, 
when  liberty  has  been  attacked,  the  patriotism 
which  such  knowledge  inspires.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  Chinese.  They  have  been  in  this 
country  over  a  quarter  of  a  century;  their 
employment  as  house  servants  and  laborers 
has  brought  them  into  close  and  immediate 
contact  with  the  people ;  hut  no  change  has 
been  produced  in  them.  What  they  were 
when  they  came,  they  are  at  this  day— -the 
same  in  disposition,  in  language,  in  religion. 
They  manifest  no  desire  either  by  word  or 
action  to  become  identified  with  the  people 
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of  the  country.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make 
money.  "When  they  have  accomplished  that, 
they  do  not  invest  their  earnings  in  land  nor 
homesteads,  hut  return  with  their  wealth  to 
their  native  China.  They  come  with  no  de¬ 
sire  or  purpose  to  make  this  their  permanent 
home.  So  strong  is  their  feeliug  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  the  poorest  laborers  stipulate,  as  a 
part  of  the  contract  by  which  they  sell  their 
services,  that  their  dead  bodies  shall  be  car¬ 
ried  back  to  China,  and  thousands  have  been 
thus  exported.  They  have  no  conception  of 
the  American  judicial  or  legislative  system. 
They  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  perform  mili¬ 
tary  duty.  They  are  incompetent  as  jurymen. 
Indeed,  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  are 
available  is  to  perforin  manual  labor.  They 
bring  with  them  neither  wives  nor  families, 
nor  do  they  intermarry  with  the  resident  pop¬ 
ulation.  They  have  an  inferior  intelligence 
and  different  civilization.  Mentally,  morally, 
physically,  socially,  and  politically,  they  have 
remained  a  distinct  and  antagonistic  race. 
Nor,  in  view  of  their  strong  national  preju¬ 
dices,  is  there  any  hope  that  the  future  will 
be  different.  Instances  are  numerous  where 
an  inferior  race  has  been  absorbed  and  im¬ 
proved  by  a  superior  one ;  but  the  condition 
precedent  to  such  a  result  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  lower  race  of  such 
inferiority,  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  who 
must,  conclude  that  they  need  help  before  they 
are  willing  to  ask  or  receive  it.  The  Chinese 
have  not,  and  never  will,  come  to  such  a  con¬ 
clusion.  Their  inordinate  vanity  leads  them 
to  believe  their  country  to  be  the  center  of  a 
terrestrial  system,  and  they  therefore  call  it 
Midland,  or  Central  Kingdom.  They  boast  of  a 
civilization  which  antedates  the  birth  of  Christ. 
They  point  with  pride  to  a  philosopher,  Con¬ 
fucius,  whose  maxims,  as  perfections  of  wis¬ 
dom,  had  become  their  code  of  laws.  They 
obey  a  Government  which,  in  their  faith,  is 
heaven  -  descended  —  an  absolute  despotism, 
vast,  awful,  and  impressive,  whose  terrible  and 
mysterious  power  regulates  their  lives  or  de¬ 
crees  their  death,  and  under  which  liberty  is 
an  unknown  idea.  Thus  intrenched  behind 
national  prejudices,  they  are  impregnable 
against  all  influences,  and  remain  a  great, 
united  class,  distinct  from  Americans  in  color, 
in  size,  in  features,  in  dress,  in  language,  in 
customs,  in  habits,  and  in  social  peculiarities. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  Congress  adopt  a  resolu¬ 
tion  requesting  the  President  to  open  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Governments  of  China  and 
Great  Britain,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  change 
or  abrogation  of  all  stipulations  in  existing 
treaties  which  permit  unlimited  emigration 
of  Chinese  to  the  United  States.  Other  mea¬ 
sures,  such  as  a  capitation  tax  and  restriction 
of  the  number  of  Mongolians  admissible  on  any 
one  vessel,  have  been  suggested.  Meantime 
the  question  whether  Chinese  are  admissible 
to  naturalization  has  been  decided  in  the  nega¬ 


tive  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  decision  is  written  by  Judge  Lo¬ 
renzo  Sawyer,  and  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
that  a  Chinaman  is  not  a  “  free  white  person  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  United  States 
statutes.  The  latest  revision  of  the  naturaliza¬ 
tion  laws  provides  that  they  shall  apply  “  to 
aliens,  being  free  white  persons,  and  to  aliens 
of  African  nativity,  and  to  persons  of  African 
descent.”  Judge  Sawyer  interprets  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  accordance  with  the  presumptive 
meaning  of  Congress  when  the  law  was 
amended.  He  shows  that  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  to  citizenship  then 
occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  that 
there  was  clearly  no  idea  or  intention  of  open¬ 
ing  the  door  to  that  race.  He  holds  that  the 
purpose  of  Congress  was  to  include  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Caucasian  race  in  the  term  “free 
white  persons.”  A  similar  case  has  been  de¬ 
cided  in  New  York,  where  there  are  some 
Chinese  who  have  received  naturalization  pa¬ 
pers.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Chinese  as  a  body  have  enter¬ 
tained  any  idea  of  seeking  naturalization. 

The  election  of  members  of  the  State  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  was  held  on  June  19th. 
It  did  not  excite  a  lively  general  interest  in  the 
State,  but  provoked  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in 
San  Francisco  on  account  of  the  violent  effort 
made  by  the  Kearney  party  to  carry  the  city 
and  county — an  effort  which  appears  to  have 
been  successful  through  the  division  of  its  op¬ 
ponents.  There  were  six  tickets  in  the  held, 
the  two  leading  ones  being  the  Citizens’  Non¬ 
partisan  and  that  of  the  Kearneyites.  The 
latter  were  originally  organized  as  a  Working¬ 
men’s  party,  but  their  leader,  Kearney,  soon 
developed  into  a  violent  revolutionist.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  thirty-three  candidates  on  the 
Kearney  ticket  were  elected  in  San  Francisco, 
being  in  a  majority  over  either  of  the  other 
tickets.  The  result  of  the  entire  election  was : 
Non-partisan,  85  ;  Workingmen,  49  ;  Republi¬ 
cans,  9  ;  Democrats,  5  ;  Independents,  2 ;  un¬ 
classified,  2.  Total,  152. 

The  session  of  the  Convention  commenced 
on  September  28th.  It  was  limited  by  the 
law  to  one  hundred  days.  It  was  permanent¬ 
ly  organized  by  the  election  of  Joseph  P.  Hoge 
as  President.  The  vote  on  the  fifth  ballot  was : 
Hoge,  74;  W.  J.  Tinnin,  73.  Mr.  J.  A.  John¬ 
son,  of  Alameda,  was  chosen  Secretary.  It  was 
still  in  session  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  its 
hundred  days  expired  only  on  January  6th. 
The  work  of  the  Convention  and  its  final  re¬ 
port  will  form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  1879. 
Its  action  on  the  Chinese  question,  the  most 
interesting  subject  before  the  State,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  at  this  time. 

The  Committee  of  the  Convention  to  whom 
was  referred  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  immi¬ 
gration  were  unable  to  agree  on  a  definite  plan 
to  remedy  the  so-called  evil.  On  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  their  report  all  agreed.  It  was  as  fol¬ 
lows; 
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The  Legislature  shall  have  and  shall  exercise  the 
power  to  enact  all  needful  laws,  and  prescribe  ne¬ 
cessary  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  State, 
and  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  thereof,  from  the 
burdens  and  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  aliens, 
who  are  or  who  may  become  vagrants,  paupers,  men¬ 
dicants,  criminals,  or  invalids  afflicted  with  conta¬ 
gious  or  infectious  diseases,  and  aliens  orthervvise 
dangerous  or  detrimental  to  the  well-being  or  peace 
of  the  State,  and  to  impose  conditions  upon  which 
such  persons  may  reside  in  the  State,  and  to  provide 
the  means  and  mode  of  their  removal  from  the  State 
upon  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with  such  condi¬ 
tions  :  provided ,  that  nothing  contained  in  the  fore¬ 
going  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  limit  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  other  police  laws  or 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

This  plan  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  State  had  not  the  power  within  itself  to  set¬ 
tle  this  question.  It  was  believed,  however,  by 
all  the  Committee  that  the  State  had  the  pow¬ 
er  to  protect  itself  from  vagrants,  paupers,  crim¬ 
inals,  etc.,  under  its  police  powers,  and  for  self- 
preservation.  This  did  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  It 
was  proposed  that  courts  should  be  established 
in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  where  vagrants, 
mendicants,  and  others  could  be  examined,  and, 
if  it  was  found  that  they  were  likely  to  become 
chargeable  upon  the  tax-payers,  placed  in  safe 
keeping  until  they  could  be  removed  from  the 
State.  With  respect  to  criminals  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  after  they  had  been  convicted,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sent  to  prison,  they  should  be 
deported  from  the  State.  This  was  a  sort  of 
banishment.  California  had  tried,  by  means 
of  the  capitation  tax  and  by  preventing  the 
landing  of  lewd  women,  to  rid  itself  from  the 
dangers  of  Chinese  immigration,  but  these 
statutes  had  been  declared  in  contravention  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  section  did  not  come  within 
the  inhibition  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Wayne  in  passengers’ 
cases  was  quoted  in  support  of  this  theory. 
In  the  passenger  cases  it  was  proposed  by  the 
Legislatures  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  to 
impose  a  tax  of  $1.50  on  each  passenger,  or  re¬ 
quire  bonds  of  $450  from  captains  of  vessels 
that  the  passengers  should  not  become  a  charge 
upon  the  States.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  these  enactments  of  the  two 
States  were  unconstitutional,  being  a  regulation 
of  commerce ;  but  it  was  admitted  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  States  had  the  right  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  police  powers  to  protect  themselves 
from  criminal  vagrants  and  other  dangerous 
classes.  No  denial  was  made  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  this  section  were  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  police  powers  of  the 
State,  and  might  have  been  exercised  by  the 
Legislature.  In  Bump’s  notes  on  United  States 
decisions  it  is  laid  down :  “  A  State  has  the 
same  undeniable  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  over 
all  persons  and  things  within  its  territorial 
limits  as  any  foreign  nation,  where  that  juris¬ 
diction  is  not  surrendered  or  restrained  by  the 
Constitution.  By  virtue  of  this,  it  not  only  is 


the  right  but  the  solemn  and  bounden  duty  of 
a  State  to  advance  the  safety,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to  provide  for  its 
general  welfare  by  any  and  every  act  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  it  may  deem  to  be  conducive  to 
those  ends,  where  the  power  over  the  particu¬ 
lar  subject,  or  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  is 
not  surrendered  or  restrained.  All  these  pow¬ 
ers,  which  relate  to  merely  municipal  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  what  may  perhaps  more  properly  be 
called  internal  police,  are  not  thus  surrendered 
or  restrained;  and  consequently  in  relation  to 
these  the  authority  of  a  State  is  complete,  un¬ 
qualified,  and  exclusive.”  The  same  author 
also  states :  “  The  State  may  pass  poor-laws 
and  laws  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  paupers 
or  persons  likely  to  become  paupers.” 

The  remarks  of  the  “Sacramento  Record” 
on  this  plan  proposed  to  the  Convention  are 
too  appropriate  to  be  omitted : 

If  it  is  sought  to  regulate  Chinese  immigration  on 
the  ground  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  paupers,  vagrants,  and  criminals, 
we  fear  the  attempt  will  prove  a  failure.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Chinese  who  land  in  this  country 
would  not  come  under  either  of  those  heads,  unless 
the  law  was  so  strained  in  administering  it  as  to  per¬ 
vert  the  language  utterly.  The  Chinese  are,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  one  of  the*  most  industrious  races  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  is  their  industry  that  renders 
them  so  dangerous  to  our  civilization.  They  are  not 
only  always  willing  to  work,  but  they  will  work  for 
a  wage  which  most  white  men  would  find  insufficient 
to  support  life  upon.  They  are  neither  paupers  nor 
vagrants,  and  to  attempt  to  put  them  in  such  a  cate¬ 
gory  would  almost  certainly  eud  in  failure. 

The  second  plan  of  treating  the  subject  was 
embraced  in  the  next  section  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  and  was  as  follows  : 

All  further  immigration  to  this  State  of  Chinese, 
and  all  other  persons  ineligible  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  under  the  naturalization  laws  there¬ 
of,  is  hereby  prohibited.  The  Legislature  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  enforcement  pf  this  section  by  appropri¬ 
ate  legislation. 

A  division  of  opinion  appeared  before  the 
Committee  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  State, 
one  side  holding  that  the  State  had  no  power 
to  enforce  such  a  prohibition,  and  the  other 
that  it  had  the  power.  Several  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  were  referred 
to,  as  showing  that  the  section  incorporated 
a  power  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government. 
A  memorial  to  Congress  was  suggested,  request¬ 
ing  legislation  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 
another  to  the  treaty-making  power  to  modify 
the  Burlingame  treaty.  It  was  urged  that  an 
attempt  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  Government, 
would  raise  an  antagonistic  feeling  all  through 
the  Eastern  States. 

The  third  plan  proposed  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  was  contained  in  the  following 
sections : 

Seo.  6.  Foreigners  ineligible  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  have  the  right  to  sue  or 
be  sued  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State ;  and  any 
lawyer  appearing  for  oraguinst  them,  or  any  of  them, 
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in  a  civil  proceeding,  shall  forfeit  his  license  to  prac¬ 
tice  law.  No  such  foreigner  shall  be  granted  license 
to  carry  on  any  business,  trade,  or  occupation  in  this 
State,  nor  shall  such  license  be  granted  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  corporation  employing  them.  No  such  for¬ 
eigner  shall  have  the  right  to  catch  fish  in  any  of  the 
waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  ;  nor  to 
purchase,  own,  or  lease  real  property  in  this  State  ; 
and  all  contracts  of  conveyance  or  lease  of  real  estate 
to  any  such  foreigner  shall  be  void. 

Seo.  7.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  be¬ 
come  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  declared  herein 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  and 
the  Legislature  shall  discourage  their  immigration  by 
all  the  means  within  its  power.  It  shall  provide  for 
their  exclusion  from  residence  or  settlement  in  any 
portion  ot'  the  State  it  may  see  fit,  or  from  the  State, 
and  provide  suitable  methods,  by  their  taxation  or 
otherwise,  for  the  expense  of  such  exclusion.  It  shall 
prescribe  suitable  penalties  for  the  punishment  of 
ersons  convicted  of  introducing  them  within  for- 
idden  limits.  It  shall  delegate  all  necessary  power 
to  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  this  State  for 
their  removal  without  the  limits  of  such  cities  and 
towns. 

Seo.  8.  Public  officers  withiu  this  State  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  employ  Chinese  in  any  capacity  whatever. 
Violation  of  this  provision  shall  be  ground  for  re¬ 
moval  from  office  ;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to 
any  office  in  this  State  who,  at  the  time  of  election 
and  for  three  months  before,  employed  Chinese. 

Seo.  9.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  shall 
he  denied  to  any  person  employing  Chinese  in  this 
State,  and  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  challenge  that  the 
person  offering  to  vote  is  employing  Chinese,  or  has 
employed  them  within  three  months  next  preceding 
the  election. 

The  objections  were  urged  against  these  sec¬ 
tions  by  dissentient  members  of  the  Committee, 
that  they  denied  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to 
the  protection  of  law ;  that  it  was  a  plan  of 
starvation  by  constitutional  provision ;  that  the 
sections  interfered  with  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  by  declaring  whom  they  should  em¬ 
ploy.  It  was  well  known  that  the  principal 
portion  of  the  Chinese  coming  to  California 
belonged  to  dangerous  classes.  The  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  for  one 
year  to  the  31st  of  October,  1878,  were  2,488. 
It  would  cost  less  to  send  these  convicted 
criminals  out  of  the  State  than  to  keep  them 
in  jail.  They  could  be  sent  away  for  $15  each. 
It  was  not  an  entire  remedy  for  the  Chinese 
evil,  but  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  Congress  could 
remove  the  evil.  Not  much  would  come  from 
requesting  a  modification  of  the  Burlingame 
treaty.  The  Chinese  were  already  taking  ac¬ 
tion  to  procure  delay.  It  was  patent  to  every 
observer  that  China  was  encouraging  this  im¬ 
migration.  Congress  could  legislate  and  pre¬ 
vent  Chinese  immigration.  This  was  fully  es¬ 
tablished,  even  though  it  leads  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  state  of  political  parties  at  pres¬ 
ent  was  favorable  for  securing  such  legislation. 
It  had  been  said  that  to  exclude  Chinese  from 
the  country  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
American  people,  but  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  liberal  naturalization  laws  had 
only  entitled  the  white  race  to  settle  in  this 
country.  One  fact  had  always  stood  out  in 
this  republic,  that  it  was  a  white  man’s  gov¬ 


ernment  for  white  men.  Citizenship  had  been 
conferred  upon  four  millions  of  colored  people, 
but  this  arose  from  necessity.  The  naturaliza¬ 
tion  laws  excluded  Orientals  from  citizenship 
because  it  would  be  a  disturbing  element  in 
the  government.  If  these  people  were  not 
adapted  to  become  citizens,  there  were  some 
arguments  against  allowing  them  to  become 
denizens.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
cheap  labor  was  beneficial  to  a  country.  There 
was  no  need  now  of  fostering  immigration, 
because,  by  the  law  of  material  increase,  a 
healthy,  vigorous  race  doubled  itself  in  twenty- 
five  years.  Taking  the  present  population  at 
40,000,000,  it  may  be  naturally  expected  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  the  century  would  be  75,055,000.  Chinamen 
had  learned  the  art  of  drawing  the  maximum 
from  the  soil  and  living  on  the  minimum  of 
subsistence.  For  ten  thousand  years  Chinese 
had  been  learning  how  to  live  on  next  to  no¬ 
thing,  working  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four.  Five  Chinamen  could  exist  on  food  suffi¬ 
cient  for  one  white  laboring  man.  The  white 
man,  therefore,  can  not  compete  with  him,  not 
without  adaptation  brought  on  by  training  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  no  one  wanted  to  see 
white  laborers  thus  degraded.  If  the  Chinese 
are  to  continue  coming  here,  schoolhouses  must 
be  pulled  down,  for  white  men  can  not  send 
children  to  school.  Marriage  among  white  peo¬ 
ple  would  cease  on  account  of  poverty.  Mi¬ 
gration  could  be  accounted  for  by  natural  law. 
Starvation  had  been  the  great  cause  in  past 
ages.  There  were  seventy  millions  of  China¬ 
men  now  starving,  and  the  only  country  open 
to  this  starving  race  is  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  question 
was,  therefore,  a  subject  deserving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  American  statesmen. 

A  debate  continuing  two  or  three  days  took 
place,  when  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted,  after  very  little  alteration  by  the  Con¬ 
vention.  This  was  chiefly  verbal.  The  im¬ 
pression  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  settlement 
of  the  question  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
State,  and  that  these  sections  would  be  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 

The  proposition  to  address  a  memorial  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  was  approved  by  the 
Convention.  The  following  able  memorial  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Convention : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States :  The  people  of  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  by  their  delegates  now  assembled  in  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,’ respectfully  present  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
this  memorial,  the  object  and  purpose  of  which  is  to 
invoke  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  national  authority 
for  relief  from  Chinese  immigration,  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude  and  of  a  character  so  threatening  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  State  as  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  our  whole  people  the  most  serious  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  alarm.  As  becomes  a  people  devoted  to 
the  national  Union,  and  filled  with  a  profound  rev¬ 
erence  for  law,  we  have  repeatedly,  by  petition  and 
memorial,  through  the  action  of  our  Legislature,  and 
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bv  our  Senators  and  ifepresentatives  in  Congress, 
sought  the  appropriate  remedies  against  this  great 
wrong,  and  patiently  awaited  with  confidence  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Government.  Meanwhile  this 
giant  evil  has  grown,  and  strengthened,  and  expand¬ 
ed  its  baneful  effect  upon  the  material  interests  of 
the  people,  upon  public  morals  and  our  civilization, 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  until  patience 
is  almost  exhausted  and  the  spirit  of  discontent  per¬ 
vades  the  State.  It  would  be  disingenuous  in  us  to 
attempt  to  conceal  our  amazement  at  the  long  delay 
of  appropriate  action  by  the  National  Government 
toward  the  prohibition  of  an  immigration  which  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  character  of  an  Oriental  in¬ 
vasion,  and  which  threatens  to  supplant  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  ci  vilization  on  this  coast.  If  the  facts  relating  to 
this  immigration  now  patent  to  all  observers,  if  the 
ascertained  knowledge  now  within  the  reach  of  every 
intelligent  man,  will  not  serve  to  awaken  an  interest 
upon  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  the  governing  pow¬ 
er  of  this  nation,  we  are  tempted  to  despair  of  ever 
reaching  a  remedy. 

If  it  be  supposed,  as  has  been  often  said,  that  the 
hostility  to  Chinese  immigration  is  confined  to  a 
small  and  ignorant  class  of  our  people,  we  protest 
against  such  assumption.  The  discontent  from  this 
cause  is  almost  universal.  It  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  party,  nor  to  any  class  or  nationality.  It 
does  not  spring  from  race  antipathies,  nor  alone  from 
economic  considerations,  nor  from  any  religious  sen¬ 
timent,  nor  from  low  hatreds  or  mercenary  motives. 
We  submit  that,  our  people  being  interested  to  a 
greater  extent  in  commerce  with  China  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  American  people,  the  reasons 
for  this  hostility  to  Chinese  immigration  must  be 
considered  overwhelming,  when  sufficient  to  array 
the  whole  body  of  our  people  against  a  treaty  which 
was  intended  to  secure  to  that  people,  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
Asiatic  commerce.  Our  sincerity  can  not  therefore 
be  doubted,  since  we  are  willing  to  forego  all  the 
benefits  of  commerce  with  China,  if  need  be,  rather 
than  suffer  the  ills  which  this  immigration  must  in¬ 
evitably  entail  upon  us  and  our  descendants. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  our  opposition  to  Chi¬ 
nese  immigration,  all  of  which  can  not  be  stated  in  a 
brief  memorial,  we  submit  the  following  : 

1.  The  country  being  now  stocked  with  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  intelligent,  progressive,  and  highly  civilized 
people,  there  is  no  need  of  immigration  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  population,  certainly  not  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  a  non-assimilative  and  alien  race. 

2.  That,  considering  the  character  of  Chinese  im¬ 
migrants  in  respect  to  their  habits  and  modes  of  life 
and  physical  peculiarities,  this  immigration  operates 
as  a  substitution  of  Chinese  for  white  men  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  not  as  an  addition  to  our  popu¬ 
lation  ;  the  question  being,  Shall  Chinese  ultimately 
occupy  the  country,  or  shall  it  be  held  for  the  homes 
of  men  of  the  Caucasian  race  ? 

3.  There  is  danger  of  an  immense  increase  of  Chi¬ 
nese  immigrants  in  the  near  future.  The  effect  of 
the  famine  now  unhappily  prevailing  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  is  sure  to  cause  a  migration  of 
greater  proportions  than  any  known  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  The  fear  of  hunger  will  drive 
the  survivors  of  this  calamity  forth  in  prodigious 
numbers,  in  quest  of  food,  eastward,  because  there 
is  no  other  outlet,  and  California  offers  the  most 
fruitful  field  for  their  sustenance.  The  speculators 
in  Chinese  labor  will,  if  permitted,  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  augment  their  fortunes  by  the  importation  of 
these  hunger-driven  creatures  into  our  ports.  This 
invasion  is  to  be  dreaded  by  us  more  than  a  hostile 
invasion  by  armed  men,  for,  upon  the  first  note  of 
alarm  from  such  a  cause,  the  nation  would  hasten  to 
our  rescue  and  defense. 

4.  The  Chinese  bring  with  them  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  the  most  vicious  and  demoralizing.  They  are 
scornful  of  our  laws  and  institutions.  They  estab¬ 


lish  their  own  tribunals  for  the  redress  of  wrongs 
and  injuries  among  themselves,  independent  of  our 
courts,  and  subject  the  victims  of  such  tribunals  to 
secret  punishments  the  most  barbarous  and  terrible. 
In  our  cities  they  live  crowded  and  herded  together 
like  beasts,  generating  the  most  dangerous  diseases. 
They  introduce  the  ancient,  infectious,  and  incurable 
malady  called  leprosy,  the  germs  of  which,  when 
once  distributed,  can  never  be  eradicated,  but  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  people  as  an  eternal  consuming 
rot.  They  poison  our  youth  in  both  mind  and  body. 
They  build  no  homes.  They  aie  generally  destitute 
of  moral  principle.  They  are  incapable  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  utterly  unfitted  for  American  citizenship. 
Their  existence  here  in  great  numbers  is  a  perpetual 
menace  to  republican  institutions,  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  irritation  and  danger  to  the  public  peace. 

The  system  of  labor  which  results  from  their  pres¬ 
ence  is  a  system  which  includes  all  or  nearly  all  the 
vices  of  slavery,  without  the  conservative  influences 
incident  to  the  domestic  or  paternal  relation  between 
master  and  slave.  It  degrades  labor  to  the  standard 
of  mere  brute  energy,  and  this  excludes  the  labor  of 
free  white  men,  who  will  not  and  can  not  endure 
the  degradation  of  competition  with  servile  labor. 
Chinese  labor  is,  therefore,  substituted  for  the  labor 
of  free  white  men,  and  the  State  is  afflicted  with  a 
quasi  slave  system,  under  which  Chinese  population 
supplants  white  American  citizens,  and  drives  them 
to  other  fields  or  to  starvation. 

The  necessary  brevity  of  this  memorial  forbids 
the  further  enlargement  of  facts  and  reasons  for  the 
almost  universal  hostility  in  California  to  their  im¬ 
migration.  W e  beg  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  to  this  subject,  fraught  with 
immense  interest  to  us,  and,  as  we  believe,  to  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  the 
State  of  California  may  lawfully  do  to  abate  or  miti¬ 
gate  this  evil,  it  has  resolved  to  do,  declaring,  how¬ 
ever,  our  settled  determination  to  avoid  all  conflict 
with  the  national  authority,  and  to  limit  our  action 
to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  We 
ask  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  such  prohibitory  legislation  as 
will  effectually  prevent  the  further  immigration  of 
Chinese  coolies  or  laborers  to  the  ports  of  the  coast. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which 
was  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the  debates  of 
the  Convention,  and  recognized  by  all  the  con¬ 
siderate  members.  The  representation  of  the 
public  action  of  the  State  would  be  imperfect 
without  some  notice  of  this  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  briefly  set  forth  in  the  “  Sacramento 
Record,”  whose  language  aptly  expresses  it, 
thus:  “Every  man  who  has  ever  thought  upon 
this  question  knows  perfectly  well  that  John 
Chinaman  is  formidable,  not  because  of  his 
had  qualities,  but  because  of  his  good  ones. 
If  he  were  really  the  poor,  miserable  creature 
depicted  by  extravagant  hostility,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  any  protective  or  proscriptive 
legislation  in  regard  to  him.  No  race  was  ever 
so  hated  unless  it  was  feared ;  and  that  is  a 
truth  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  this 
case.  The  Chinaman  is  formidable  because  he 
is  industrious,  temperate,  frugal,  patient,  tract¬ 
able,  and,  above  all,  cheap.  He  works  for  very 
low  wages,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he 
does  the  work  he  undertakes.  He  has  found 
his  way  into  every  industry  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  because  those  who  want  labor  find  that 
his  labor  pays.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  en¬ 
mity  to  him.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  all 
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trying  to  get  rid  of  liim.  It  is  the  wisest  way 
to  admit  the  truth  frankly,  and  the  truth  is 
that  white  labor  can  not  compete  with  Chi¬ 
nese.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  try  and  seek 
reasons  for  this  in  some  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  John.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  can  under¬ 
work  and  underlive  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Cel¬ 
tic  and  all  other  races  of  European  develop¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  he  can  do  this  is  not  to 
his  disparagement.  There  is  no  more  virtue 
in  feeding  upon  beef  and  potatoes  than  in  feed¬ 
ing  upon  rice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  rice  con¬ 
stitutes  the  main  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
human  race  to-day,  and  no  doubt  will  long 
continue  to  do  so.  Sneers  at  John  because  he 
eats  rice,  or  because  he  wears  a  special  dress, 
or  because  his  habits  are  not  like  ours,  are  on 
a  par  with  the  old  English  sneers  at  the  French, 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  brass  money  and 
wore  wooden  shoes.  All  such  arguments  are 
simply  contemptible,  and  so  are  animadver¬ 
sions  upon  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese. 
There  are  probably  not  many  members  of  the 
Convention  who  know  much  about  that  civili¬ 
zation,  but  those  who  have  inquired  into  it 
know  that  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  endur¬ 
ance,  and  that  no  other  civilization  extant  has 
stood  the  same  test  of  time.  All  such  talk, 
moreover,  is  irrelevant.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  it  clear  that  competition  with  the  Chi¬ 
naman  is  beyond  our  capacity,  and  that  amal¬ 
gamation  with  such  a  people  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  to  establish  the  fact  that  4  the  Chinese 
must  go  ’ — or  that,  if  they  do  not  go,  the  Amer¬ 
icans  will  have  to.  By  freely  admitting  all  the 
strong  points  of  the  Chinaman,  moreover,  it  is 
far  easier  to  make  out  the  case  against  him. 
We  wish  to  get  rid  of  him  because  we  fear 
that  he  will  drive  us  to  the  wall.  That  is  a 
perfectly  good  reason  for  excluding  him,  and 
we  believe  that  it  will  prove  far  less  difficult 
to  solve  the  problem  on  that  line  than  by  at¬ 
tacking  his  morals  and  talking  about  his  diet.” 

Sufficient  was  known  before  the  close  of  the 
year  to  make  an  approximate  statement  of  the 
grape  harvest  and  wine  product.  The  State 
now  produces  more  grapes  than  any  other  in 
the  Union,  and  nearly  as  many  as  all  the  others 
combined.  In  a  good  season  her  product  ot 
wine  alone  has  aggregated  about  7,000,000  gal¬ 
lons.  Besides  this  product,  she  has  put  large 
quantities  of  the  fruit  of  her  vines  into  raisins, 
and  has  distilled  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
juice  into  brandy.  Grape  culture  for  the  year 
1878  has  not  been  remunerative  in  the  State, 
because  of  a  short  crop  and  the  low  price  of 
the  fruit  in  the  market.  The  yield  was  less 
than  one  half  of  what  it  should  have  been. 
In  the  Sonoma  Valley  the  yield  wras  one  third 
of  a  crop,  and  in  the  Napa  region  about  the 
same.  It  is  estimated  by  competent  judges 
that  there  are  40,000,000  vines  in  bearing  in 
the  State.  These  vines  ought  to  yield  not  less 
than  12,000,000  gallons  of  expressed  juice;  or, 
more  exactly,  every  three  vines  should  yield 
one  gallon  of  wine.  But  this  yield  has  never 
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been  secured.  Three  years  ago,  when  the 
vines  were  much  more  immature,  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  7,000,000  gallons,  which  was  found 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Nevertheless, 
the  effect  was  to  establish  a  price  for  Califor¬ 
nia  wines  which,  notwithstanding  the  great 
improvement  since  made  in  their  quality,  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  advance ;  so 
that  now,  when  the  wines  challenge  the  highest 
commendations  of  the  most  critical  Eastern 
experts,  and  are  even  favorably  considered  by 
French  connoisseurs  by  the  side  of  their  own 
most  approved  products,  the  producers  are 
compelled  to  accept  prices  for  their  wines 
which  barely  pay  the  cost  of  production.  The 
product  for  the  year  will  be  about  5,000,000 
gallons,  or  less  than  half  a  crop.  This  is  part¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  heavy  volume  of  rain  that  fell 
last  winter,  but  more  doubtless  to  the  unex¬ 
plained  causes  which  forbid  a  full  yield  of  any 
fruit,  and  especially  grapes,  except  at  intervals 
of  three  or  more  years.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit,  however,  has  been  excellent.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  the  grapes  of  California  been  so  rich 
for  wine-making.  The  light  red  wines  are 
pronounced  not  only  superior  to  any  hereto¬ 
fore  produced,  but  equal  to  the  best  French 
production.  The  white  wines  are  also  much 
improved  over  the  product  of  former  years. 
This  improvement  is  attributable  to  the  age  of 
the  vines,  and  also  to  the  greater  knowledge 
of  the  vineyardists  in  treating  them  and  in 
handling  the  grapes. 

The  increase  in  the  demand  for  California 
wines  is  very  marked  this  year,  especially  for 
export.  It  is  estimated  that  this  export  will 
reach  2,000,000  gallons,  against  1,500,000  gal¬ 
lons  last  year,  and  the  prospects  are  favorable 
for  a  still  larger  foreign  trade  in  1879.  Sweet 
wines  are  now  very  scarce,  and  command  a 
high  price  in  the  market.  Wines  of  this  class, 
which  sold  last  year  for  40  cents  a  gallon,  now 
readily  command  50  cents,  and  are  hard  to 
find.  On  the  whole,  the  wine  interests  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  considered  to  be  in  a  very  promising 
condition,  and  the  industry  has  reached  a  stage 
where  it  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself,  if  it 
can  only  be  let  alone.  There  exists,  liowTever, 
an  anxious  looking  toward  Washington,  from 
a  fear  of  some  alteration  of  the  tariff  which 
might  disturb  or  destroy  the  interest  altogether, 
or  some  commercial- treaty  arrangement  with 
France  which  might  be  equally  injurious.  The 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  Sonoma  Valley,  with  some 
slight  manifestations  of  its  presence  in  the  Napa 
V alley.  N  o  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  or  other  grape  regions.  In 
the  Sonoma  Valley  it  has  killed  out  from  five 
to  six  hundred  acres  of  vineyards.  It  has  been 
observed  that  this  pest  prefers  the  more  com¬ 
mon  or  ordinary  vine.  It  selects  the  Mission 
grape  in  preference  to  all  others  when  it  can 
find  it  to  feed  on.  Experiments  to  destroy  it 
have  been  made  with  tubes  of  sulpho-carbon, 
and  if  taken  in  time — that  is,  before  the  vine 
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is  entirely  filled  with  the  insect — this  is  pro¬ 
nounced  a  sure  remedy. 

The  yield  of  gold  and  silver  in  California  in 
1878  was  $18,920,461 ;  which  is  an  increase  in 
gold  of  $2,068,000,  but  a  decrease  in  silver  to 
the  amount  of  $1,323,000. 

In  the  important  case  of  the  United  States 
vs.  Throckmorton,  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  December  9th,  rendered  a  decision 
affirming  that  of  the  California  Circuit  Court. 
The  action  was  brought  to  set  aside  the  final 
decree  of  confirmation  of  a  Mexican  grant  on 
the  ground  of  its  alleged  forgery,  etc.  The 
Court  declined  to  interfere,  because  the  validity 
of  the  grant  was  the  very  matter  adjudicated 
twenty  years  ago.  The  following  general  prin¬ 
ciples  were  announced  by  Justice  Miller  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  unanimous  full  bench  : 

Courts  of  equity  will  not  set  aside,  on  aocount  of 
alleged  fraud,  a  decision  rendered  by  a  tribunal  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  unless  the  fraud  complained 
of  was  extrinsic  or  collateral  to  the  matter  so  adju¬ 
dicated.  There  are  rights  which,  even  though  found¬ 
ed  in  fraud,  have  been  so  established  by  formal  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings  in  legally  constituted  tribunals, 
and  by  legal  methods,  that  they  are  no  longer  open 
to  inquiry  in  the  usual  or  ordinary  way ;  and  this 
Court  will  not  set  aside  a  judgment  because  it  was 
founded  on  a  fraudulent  instrument  or  perjured  evi¬ 
dence,  or  for  any  cause  which  was  actually  presented 
and  considered  in  the  judgment  assailed.  To  over¬ 
rule  the  demurrer  to  this  bill  would  be  to  retry, 
twenty  years  after  its  decision  by  the  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  and  the  Distriot  Court,  the  very  ques¬ 
tions  which  they  tried  on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  the 
very  document  on  which  this  decree  was  rendered. 
The  Supreme  Court  further  hold  that  no  one  but  a 
United  States  Attorney-General,  or  some  one  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  his  name,  can,  without  special  act 
of  Congress,  bring  suit  to  set  aside  a  United  States 
patent,  or  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  Federal  Court 
on  which  such  a  patent  is  founded ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  record  in  this  case  to  show  that 
the  Attorney-General  sanctioned  the  proceedings. 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  BRITISH  SOUTH 
AFRICA.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
British  possessions  in  South  Africa  were  as 
follows  in  1878 : 


COLONIES. 

Area. 

Population. 

1.  Colony  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 
a.  Cape  Colony  proper,  inclusive 
of  British  Caffraria . 

199,959 

720,984 

b.  Bassuto  Land . 

8,459 

127,701 

o.  Griqua  Land  West . 

10,032 

45,277 

d.  Caffraria,  exclusive  of  Pondo 
Land . 

12,452 

254,500 

2.  Natal . 

18,750 

326,959 

275,000 

3.  Transvaal . 

114,340 

Total . 

370,574 

1,750,421 

The  total  population  of  720,984  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  according  to  the  census  of  1875,  was 
divided  as  follows : 


RACES. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

128,910 

5,182 

50,579 

36,485 

109.817 

43,705 

112,873 

5,635 

47,982 

37,071 

104,316 

43,479 

236, 7S3 
10,817 
98,561 
73,506 
214,133 
87,184 

Total . 

369,628 

851,356 

720,984 

The  religious  denominations  were  represent¬ 
ed  as  follows : 


DENOMINATIONS. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Protestants : 

Anglicans . 

26,548 

13,493 

40.041 

Presbyterians . 

8,430 

7,960 

4,248 

7,673 

Methodists . 

24,317 

82,277 

Baptists . 

2,173 

218 

2,391 

Lutherans . 

6,278 

11,143 

17,421 

Hutch  Reformed  Church .... 

143,076 

28,420 

171,496 

Others . 

35,661 

58,029 

93,790 

Catholics . 

8,666 

1.001 

9,667 

Jews . 

538 

538 

Mohammedans. .  . 

18 

11,196 

11,214 

Other  religions . 

15 

8 

23 

Belonging  to  no  church . 

2,237 

331,810 

334,047 

Unknown . 

183 

223 

406 

Total . 

236,783 

484,201 

720, 9S4 

Of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Bassuto 
Land  according  to  the  census  of  1875,  60,394 
were  males  and  67,307  females.  In  Griqua 
Land  West,  according  to  the  census  of  June 
17,  1877,  there  were  12,374  whites  and  32,- 
903  blacks. 

The  Caftre  war,  which  seemed  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  November,  1877  (see  “Annual 
Cyclopaedia”  for  1877),  broke  out  again  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  On  December  20th  Kreli,  who 
was  in  hiding  in  one  of  the  forests  in  the  Trans- 
kei,  sent  messengers  to  Ibeka  asking  for  peace, 
as  he  had  been  sufficiently  punished.  This 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  his  chief 
councilor  Botman,  who  declared  that  the  tribe 
was  subdued  and  craving  for  mercy.  Col. 
Eustace  discussed  with  Botman  the  terms  upon 
which  the  submission  of  the  Galekas  would  be 
received  by  the  Government — namely,  the  un¬ 
conditional  surrender  of  the  chief  and  his  son, 
and  the  disarmament  of  his  warriors.  Three 
days  were  given  for  Ereli  to  accept  this  or 
take  the  consequences.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  an  unfavorable  answer  was  given ; 
the  armistice  was  thereupon  declared  at  an 
end,  and  on  Friday,  December  28th,  Col.  Glyn, 
commanding  in  the  Transkei,  moved  forward 
from  the  Ibeka,  with  the  forces  at  his  disposal. 
During  the  negotiations  with  Kreli,  however, 
one  of  his  councilors,  Kiva,  with  200  follow¬ 
ers,  eluded  the  guards  at  the  river  drifts  and 
crossed  over  the  Kei  into  the  Gaika  location. 
This  immediately  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
A  considerable  section  of  the  powerful  Gaika 
tribe,  whose  veteran  chief  Sandilli  was  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  enemies  of  the  British 
twenty -five  years  ago,  and  who  up  to  this  time 
had  been  overawed  and  kept  in  check,  now  took 
up  arms  against  the  Government.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed  throughout  portions  of 
the  Gaika  territory,  and  the  European  resi¬ 
dents  on  isolated  farms  in  their  neighborhood 
were  warned  at  once  to  move  to  the  nearest 
camps  and  places  of  rendezvous  for  protection. 
The  Gaikas  in  the  last  days  of  December  made 
an  incursion  into  Fingo  Land,  which  is  under 
the  British  protectorate.  They  next  attempted 
to  cut  off  the  communications  by  the  post¬ 
road  between  King  William’s  Town  and  Kon- 
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gha,  which  is  the  principal  station  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  belonging  to  the  armed  frontier 
police,  and  is  distant  forty  miles  north  of  King 
William’s  Town.  A  severe  engagement  was 
fought  on  December  31st,  between  a  body  of 
40  men  of  the  88th  and  20  police,  and  a  large 
body  of  Gaikas  estimated  at  from  600  to  1,000. 
In  the  beginning  of  January  the  Gaffres  were 
swarming  throughout  East  London  division, 
especially  near  the  Kei.  From  Kongha  Col. 
Lambert,  with  a  force  600  strong,  went  out 
against  them,  but  thought  it  better  to  defer 
an  attack  until  reenforcements  should  arrive. 
He  relieved  and  brought  away  a  garrison  at 
Fort  Jeupetu,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after¬ 
ward  the  fort  was  occupied  by  the  natives. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Isomo  and  the  Kei  the 
Gaikas  attacked  the  Fingoes,  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  a  considerable  loss.  On  J anuary 
14th  a  general  plan  of  offensive  operations  for 
the  attack  and  dispersion  of  the  enemy  was 
set  in  motion.  Col.  Glyn’s  column,  east  of  the 
Kei,  Col.  Lambert’s  from  the  Kongha,  reen¬ 
forced  by  a  large  number  of  Fingoes,  and  Capt. 
Brabant’s  East  London  and  Chalumna  Volun¬ 
teers,  made  a  simultaneous  movement  upon 
the  Kei  and  Chichaba  Valleys.  While  Col. 
Lambert’s  force  drew  the  head  of  the  Chi¬ 
chaba  Valley,  the  force  under  Capt.  Brabant 
encountered  the  enemy  lower  down.  About 
4,000  head  of  cattle  and  10,000  sheep  were 
taken  from  the  Caffres,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  enemy  killed.  A  continuous  roar  of  can¬ 
non  and  musketry  was  kept  up  from  Col.  Glyn’s 
column  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kei,  who  took 
from  the  enemy  1,000  cattle  and  900  sheep. 
The  losses  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  were 
very  small.  On  the  16th  Capt.  Brabant  drove 
them  with  considerable  loss  from  the  fastnesses 
along  the  Kabousie  River,  where  they  had 
concentrated  their  forces,  and  again  captured 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Nothing  of 
importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of 
January.  A  decisive  victory  was  gained  by 
the  British,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  on  the  7th  Col.  Glyn  and  Capt. 
Upcher  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  na¬ 
tives  at  Quintana.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  the  Caffres  had  met  with 
up  to  that  time.  The  Galekas  themselves  ac¬ 
knowledged  severer  losses  than  on  any  pre¬ 
vious  occasion ;  and  the  bodies  of  nearly  200 
found  in  front  and  about  the  position,  and  more 
than  an  equal  number  afterward  discovered  in 
the  neighboring  kloofs  and  ravines,  attested  the 
severity  of  their  punishment.  It  was  known  a 
day  or  two  previous  that  the  enemy  were  col¬ 
lecting  in  that  part  of  the  Transkei  meditating 
an  attack,  but  it  was  difficult  to  judge  which  of 
the  positions,  Ibeka  or  Quintana,  they  would 
approach.  Col.  Glyn  made  dispositions  to 
meet  either  case.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  seen  approach¬ 
ing,  and  proved  to  be  the  combined  forces  of 
Kreli  and  Sandilli,  numbering  about  4,000  to 
5,000  men.  They  were  immediately  attacked, 


and  after  several  hours’  fighting  completely 
routed. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  a  movement  was 
undertaken  by  Commandant  Griffith  against 
the  rebel  positions  on  the  Thomas  River,  and 
the  whole  country  from  the  junction  of  the 
Kei  to  Henderson  was  effectually  scoured,  the 
Caffres  everywhere  retreating.  Sandilli  and 
his  two  sons,  however,  together  with  their  fol¬ 
lowers  made  a  backward  movement  into  the 
colony  during  the  succeeding  night  and  day, 
and,  passing  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  posts 
at  Stutterheim  and  Grey  Town,  reached  with¬ 
out  any  hindrance  the  Izeli  and  Perie  Bush 
in  the  famous  Amatola  range,  thus  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  their  old  and  familiar  strongholds 
in  the  wars  of  1846  and  1851. 

Kreli,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Quinta¬ 
na,  fled  to  Pondo  Land  on  the  Umtata  River. 
On  March  14th  news  reached  Ibeka  that  the 
great  Galeka  warrior  Kiva  had  taken  refuge 
in  one  of  Kreli’s  hiding-places.  Col.  Glyn 
immediately  sent  out  an  expedition  against 
him,  which  -was  completely  successful.  It  took 
Kiva  completely  by  surprise,  and  during  the 
engagement  Kiva  and  three  of  his  brothers 
wTere  killed.  No  sooner  was  the  news  of  his 
death  made  known  than  Kreli  showed  signs  of 
submission.  His  principal  councilor,  Botman, 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  great  chief 
intended  to  surrender  in  a  few  days.  He 
shortly  after  inquired  on  what  terms  peace 
would  be  made.  But  he  as  well  as  Sandilli, 
who  made  a  similar  inquiry,  was  told  that  no 
conditions  would  be  made  with  rebel  chiefs  in 
arms  against  the  Government. 

The  mountainous  region  to  which  Sandilli 
had  retired  offered  all  the  advantages  of  a 
natural  fortress,  occupying  a  space  of  about  30 
miles  square.  At  first  the  number  of  rebel 
Gaikas  in  the  Amatolas  was  not  more  than 
1,000,  but  constant  reenforcements  soon  raised 
it  to  3,000  or  4,000.  Gen.  Sir  A.  Cunynghame, 
whose  term  had  expired,  was  succeeded  in 
the  latter  part  of  February  by  Gen.  Thesiger. 
The  operations  of  the  latter  were  at  first  un¬ 
successful,  but  he  gradually  reduced  the  terri¬ 
tory  occupied  by  the  rebels.  Tini  Macomo,  a 
powerful  chief  who,  after  having  been  defeat¬ 
ed  near  Fort  Beaufort,  had  joined  Sandilli, 
was  captured  on  May  27th,  and,  -within  about 
ten  days  after,  Sandilli  himself  was  killed  at 
Isidengi.  This  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  the  troops  were  ordered  home. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  troubles  in  the 
Transkei  territory  were  reopened,  the  power¬ 
ful  nation  of  the  Zooloos,  under  their  King  Cety- 
wayo,  pressed  close  upon  the  borders  of  Natal 
and  of  tbe  Transvaal  province,  along  the  Buffalo 
River.  This  locality  is  distant  three  hundred 
miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north  from  the 
Great  Kei  River  of  the  Gaikas  and  Galekas ; 
but  the  intervening  provinces  of  Natal  and 
Bassuto  Land  are  traversed  by  a  chain  of  wild 
mountain  ranges  and  highlands,  called  the 
Drakenberg,  along  which  it  would  be  possible 
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for  the  savages  to  hold  communication  with 
each  other.  It  was  therefore  an  alarming  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  Zooloo  King  had  chosen 
this  time  to  advance  claims  of  territory  in  the 
district  of  Utrecht,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Transvaal,  which  both  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  the  Administrator  of  that  province, 
and  the  Provincial  Government  of  Natal  were 
not  disposed  to  admit.  There  was  much  cause 
to  apprehend  that  Cetywayo  was  assured  of 
an  alliance  with  his  restless  warlike  neighbor 
Sekukuni,  the  late  unconquered  foe  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic ;  and  it  was  estimated  that 
both  potentates  together  could  command  a  joint 
force  of  47,000  men,  armed  with  muskets  and 
rifles.  In  the  middle  of  March  Sekukuni  de¬ 
clared  himself  openly  hostile,  and  laid  siege  to 
two  forts  in  the  direction  of  Leydenburg.  Se¬ 
vere  fighting  took  place  on  June  22d  at  Lar- 
genbeck  on  the  northern  border,  in  which  the 
rebels  were  defeated.  The  Kamas  tribe  was 
disarmed  and  dispersed.  In  August  a  mutiny 
broke  out  in  Zooloo  Land,  in  the  native  police. 
Skirmishing  had  been  going  on  during  July  and 
August,  and  by  the  end  of  August  the  Oaffres 
had  completely  invested  Leydenburg. 

A  rising  took  place  among  the  Griquas,  in 
Griqua  Land  East,  during  April,  On  the  14th 
they  made  an  armed  demonstration  against 
Kokstadt,  but  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  The  rising  was  completely  suppressed  by 
the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Caflre  war  gave  rise  to  a  ministerial 
crisis.  It  was  well  known  that  differences  of 
opinion  had  occurred  on  more  than  one  occasion 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Cabinet.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  could  not  be  otherwise  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  commander-in-chief  was  responsible 
to  the  Imperial  authorities  for  the  movements 
and  actions  of  the  British  forces,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  constitutionally  advised  in  all 
matters  of  government  by  a  ministry  answer- 
able  for  their  policy  to  the  Colonial  Parliament 
only.  The  dissensions  in  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  came  to  a  head  in  the  first  days  of  February, 
when  the  General,  Sir  A.  Cunynghame,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  of  there  being  virtually 
two  commands  on  the  frontier,  one  composed 
of  the  military,  controlled  by  the  General,  and 
another  a  colonial  army  formed  of  the  burgher 
and  volunteer  contingents,  each  operating  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  other.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
took  the  military  view  that  there  could  be  no 
such  division,  that  even  the  issuing  of  commis¬ 
sions  to  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  volunteer 
expeditions  against  the  enemy  was  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  colonial  auxili¬ 
ary  troops  must  be  placed  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  A.  Cunynghame,  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa. 
The  Governor,  finding  the  Ministry  persistent 
in  the  course  of  maintaining  the  independent 
action  of  the  Colonial  Government  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  burgher  and  volunteer  contingents, 
informed  Mr.  Molteno  and  his  colleagues  that 
he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  call  to  his  Councils 


another  Administration  as  soon  as  he  could 
form  the  same.  A  new  ministry  was  formed 
by  Mr.  Gordon  Sprigg,  and  was  composed  as 
follows :  Mr.  Sprigg,  Premier ;  Mr.  Uppington, 
Attorney-General ;  Mr.  Laing,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works;  Mr.  Ayliffe, 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs;  and  Mr.  Miller, 
Treasurer-General.  Parliament  met  on  May 
10th.  Among  the  first  questions  it  considered 
was  the  action  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  dismissing 
the  Molteno  Ministry.  A  resolution  supporting 
the  action  of  the  Governor  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  22. 

CHEMISTEY.  Nitrification. — The  process 
generally  in  use  for  preparing  saltpeter  (nitrate 
of  potassium)  is  as  follows:  Soil,  containing 
more  or  less  vegetable  mold  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  is  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
stable  manure  or  other  refuse  organic  matter, 
and  disposed  in  small  heaps,  to  the  interior  of 
which  there  must  be  free  access  of  air;  the 
heaps  are  sheltered  from  rain,  and  watered  from 
time  to  time  with  stable  sewage.  After  two 
or  three  years  the  earth  is  found  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  rich  in  niter  to  be  worth  leaching.  Of  late, 
however,  niter  is  obtained  far  more  expedi¬ 
tiously  by  the  treatment  of  Peruvian  nitrate 
of  sodium  with  potassium  chloride,  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  saltpeter  and  common  salt.  But 
how  is  the  phenomenon  of  nitrification  as  seen 
in  the  artificial  process  to  be  explained?  Clear¬ 
ly  it  involves  oxidation  of  nitrogen  into  nitric 
acid ;  but  the  question  which  has  long  vexed 
the  minds  of  chemists  concerns  the  rationale 
of  this  oxidation.  The  old  chemists  believed 
that  a  decaying  organic  body  evolves  more  or 
less  of  its  nitrogen  in  a  free  state,  and  that  this 
while  nascent  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  According  to  many  modern  chemists,  the 
oxidizing  agent  is  ozone.  Others  again  incline 
to  the  belief  that  nitrogen  is  never  oxidized  in 
the  soil  except  when  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
and  that  the  nitrogen  of  organic  matter  is  con¬ 
verted  into  ammonia  as  a  preliminary  to  nitrifi¬ 
cation.  According  to  some  experiments,  the 
ferric  oxide,  which  gives  a  red  color  to  so  many 
soils,  is  itself  an  oxidizing  agent,  and  capable  of 
converting  ammonia  into  nitric  acid. 

An  entirely  new  explanation  is  offered  by 
Messrs.  Schloesing  and  Muntz,  and  their  theo¬ 
ry  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  others.  According  to  this  theory,  nitrifica¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  being  a  purely  chemical  pro¬ 
cess,  is  the  worlc  of  a  living  organism  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  yeast-plant.  They  have  found  that 
nitrification,  however  active,  is  immediately 
stopped  by  chloroform  vapor,  herein  showing 
an  analogy  to  all  known  organized  ferments. 
They  have  further  shown  that,  when  the  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  suspended  in  this  way  for  many 
weeks,  it  can  be  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  a  nitrifying  body.  Again,  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  suffices  to  destroy 
all  power  of  nitrification,  and  soil  which  has 
been  once  heated  to  this  point  produces  no 
nitrates.  If,  however,  this  soil  be  moistened 
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with  water  containing  a  little  nnheated  soil, 
the  production  of  nitric  acid  begins  again. 
The  theory  has  been  subjected  to  practical 
tests  in  England,  and  the  results,  as  stated  in 
“Nature”  by  Mr.  R.  Warington,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

It  was  found  tbat  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  of  chloroform,  etfectLially  prevented  nitrification 
in  a  moist  garden  soil  through  which  air  was  fre¬ 
quently  aspirated,  while  without  these  vapors  the 
soil  produced  nitrates  in  considerable  quantity.  A 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  containing  a  little 
tartaric  acid,  phosphate  of  potassium,  and  carbonate 
of  calcium,  was  also  completely  nitrified  in  a  few 
weeks  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  df  soil 
taken  from  the  “  fairy-ring  ”  of  a  meadow.  This  so¬ 
lution,  when  nitrified,  was  successfully  used  as  seed 
to  produce  nitrification  in  other  similar  solutions, 
which  without  this  addition  produced  no  nitric  acid. 
It  was  further  shown  that  light  was  prejudicial  to 
nitrification  ;  solutions  kept  in  a  dark  cupboard  pro¬ 
ducing  nitric  acid,  while  similar  solutions  standing 
in  daylight  produced  none.  The  evidence  has  thus 
become  very  strong  that  the  nitrates  in  soil  owe  their 
origin  to  oxidation  brought  about  by  living  organ¬ 
isms.  That  mycoderms,  in  their  processes  of  life, 
may  exert  a  powerful  oxidizing  action  upon  organic 
matter,  we  have  already  learned  through  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Pasteur  and  others.  The  most  familiar 
example  is  that  of  the  acetic  fermentation.  Vinegar 
is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  during  the 
growth  of  a  very  simple  organism,  the  Mycoderma 
aceti ;  without  the  growth  of  such  an  organism  no 
vinegar  is  ever  formed.  It  is  by  similar  low  organ¬ 
isms  that  fermentation  of  all  kinds  is  brought  about. 
'Putrefaction  has  also  been  shown  to  be  equally  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  presence  of  microscopic  organisms, 
and  except  under  the  conditions  suitable  for  their 
rapid  development  putrefaction  will  not  take  place. 
With  this  abundant  evidence  before  us  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  decomposition  of  organic  matter  brought  about 
by  what  we  may  term  microscopic  fungi,  we  can 
hardly  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  same  agency  is 
capable  of  oxidizing  the  nitrogen  of  organic  matter 
and  of  ammonia,  and  thus  producing  nitric  acid. 
The  organisms  which  produce  these  wonderful 
changes  consist  of  colorless  cells  ;  they  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  daylight,  for  they  derive  their  supply  of  car¬ 
bon  exclusively  from  organized  matter,  and  from  the 
decomposition  of  such  matter  they  obtain  the  force 
necessary  for  life  and  growth,  In  these  respects 
they  differ  entirely  from  green  vegetation,  in  which 
sunlight  is  the  source  of  all  energy,  and  carbonic-acid 
gas,  decomposed  by  the  aid  of  light,  the  material  from 
which  carbon  is  derived.  The  colorless  and  green 
organisms,  however,  equally  require  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  other  ash  constituents  ;  and  both  appear 
to  be  capable  of  assimilating  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  Not  only  are  these  simple  organisms  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  aid  of  light,  but  light  is,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  actually  fatal  to  their  existence.  This  fact 
has  quite  recently  been  established  by  Downes  and 
Blunt.  They  find  that  the  bacteria  present  in  an  or¬ 
ganic  fluid  may  in  many  cases  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
exposure  of  the  solution  to  daylight,  and  that  even 
when  this  is  not  tho  case  their  development  is  much 
retarded  by  such  treatment.  This  observation  is  per¬ 
fectly  in  accordance  with  the  fact  observed  at  Botham- 
sted,  that  nitrification  did  not  proceed  in  solutions 
exposed  to  daylight.  In  the  last  communication  of 
Schloesing  and  Muntz,  it  is  stated  that  vegetable  soil 
suspended  in  water,  by  passing  a  stream  of  air 
through  the  mixture,  undergoes  nitrification  both  in 
light  and  darkness.  No  details  of  the  experiment  are 
given,  but  it  seems  probable  that  such  a  mixture 
would  be  more  or  less  opaque,  and  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  material  consequently  at  all  times  in  partial 
darkness.  The  microscopic  organism  producing  ni¬ 


trification  has  probably  distinctive  characters,  and 
might  be  isolated  by  cultivation  under  conditions 
specially  suitable  to  its  growth,  but  more  or  less  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  life  of  other  associated  germs.  Pas¬ 
teur  has  pursued  this  method  with  success  in  the 
case  of  beer  yeast,  and  has  shown  that  with  the  pure 
yeast  thus  obtained  an  unchangeable  beer  may  be 
manufactured,  the  organisms  producing  secondary 
changes  having  been  excluded.  The  subject  of  ni¬ 
trification  has  clearly  reached  a  stage  which  demands 
the  aid  of  the  vegetable  physiologist. 

New  Compounds  from  Carbon  Bisulphuret.- — • 
It  is  known  that  carbon  bisulphuret,  like  cyan¬ 
ogen,  will  unite  directly  with  metals  without 
the  interveution  of  oxygen  or  any  similar  body ; 
hence  its  distinguishing  name  of  “  erythrogen.” 
Guided  by  this  property,  L.  Thompson  made 
the  attempt  to  discover  'whether  erythrogen 
could  displace  cyanogen  from  any  of  its  com¬ 
binations,  and  in  this  way  discovered  not  only 
that  cyanogen  can  be  so  displaced,  hut  also  that 
in  so  doing  two  hitherto  unknown  compounds 
are  produced,  viz.,  a  new  pigment  and  a  new 
explosive.  The  first  experiment  was  made  with 
a  sample  of  coal-gas  containing  a  rather  large 
proportion  of  carbon  bisulphuret.  A  set  of 
Liebig  bulbs  were  charged  with  caustic-potash 
solution  containing  dissolved  bicyanide  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  the  coal-gas  was  then  slowly  passed 
through  the  bulbs,  with  the  following  results : 
Very  soon  the  solution  became  milky,  and  this 
effect  continued  to  increase  for  several  days, 
with  deposition  of  a  white  precipitate,  wThich 
became  successively  first  gray,  then  black,  and 
finally  a  beautiful  scarlet,  thus  proving  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  at  least  two,  perhaps  three  different 
compounds.  Having  ascertained  by  analysis 
that  the  scarlet  compound  derived  nothing 
from  the  coal-gas  hut  the  bisulphuret  of  car¬ 
bon,  the  ga's  was  abandoned,  and  pure  bisul¬ 
phuret  of  carbon  was  employed  instead.  The 
process  is  as  follows  : 

A  strong  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
to  be  boiled  for  several  minutes  upon  binoxide  of 
mercury,  or,  wbat  answers  equally  well,  the  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury  sold  by  apothecaries  ;  it  is  then 
to  be  mixed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  a  very  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  when  it  has  become 
cold  it  must  be  cautiously  decanted  into  a  Florence 
flask  or  other  convenient  vessel,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  added  to  it  with 
frequent  agitation.  The  mixture  assumes  in  rapid 
succession  a  variety  of  tints,  passing  from  white, 
yellow,  brown,  and  gray,  into  black ;  and,  if  then 
left  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  black  is  changed  into  scarlet  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  caustic  potash  present.  The  larger  the 
amount  of  potaBh,  the  shorter  is  the  time  required 
for  the  development  of  the  scarlet  color ;  but  this 
change  is  very  soon  brought  about  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  heat,  and  therefore  the  flask  containing  the 
mixture  should  be  placed  in  a  water-bath  at  1108 
Fahr.,  when  in  about  half  an  hour  the  scarlet  pre¬ 
cipitate  will  have  formed,  and  we  may  distill  off 
and  collect  the  surplus  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  after 
which  the  pigment  must  be  well  washed  and  care¬ 
fully  dried.  • 

This  pigment  ( povsmlion )  is  a  scarlet  powder 
of  a  very  brilliant  tint.  It  rivals  gold  itself  in 
resisting  the  effect  of  atmospheric  influences, 
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and  is,  like  gold,  only  attacked  by  aqua  regia 
and  those  fluids  which  generate  chlorine ;  it  is 
moreover  unaffected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  any  of  the  hydrosulphurets,  and  as  a  paint 
is  practically  imperishable. 

Its  composition  appears  to  be  very  peculiar, 
though  a  sufficient  number  of  analyses  has  not 
yet  been  made  to  settle  that  question  beyond  the 
range  of  doubt.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  con¬ 
sist  of  one  atom  of  mercury  (202),  three  atoms 
of  sulphur  (48), 1  one  atom  of  carbon  (6),  and 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  (1) ;  thus  making  257  as 
its  atomic  equivalent,  and  leading  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  a  hydro-erythride  of  the  proto- 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  it  might  be  made  by  a  very  different  pro¬ 
cess  to  that  above  described,  and,  indeed,  we 
may  naturally  expect  many  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  its  production. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  effect  of  passing 
coal-gas  through  an  alkaline  solution  of  bicya¬ 
nide  of  mercury  is  a  white  precipitate.  If  we 
arrest  the  process  at  this  point  we  obtain,  in  the 
usual  way  of  washing  and  drying,  a  gray-white 
powder,  which  on  applying  heat  explodes  with 
great  violence.  In  all  probability  it  consists 
of  two  substances,  one  containing  sulphur  and 
the  other  cyanogen  united  to  some  form  of 
hydrocarbon  ;  it  is  to  this  last  that  the  name 
“  cyanon  ”  has  been  provisionally  given. 

As  procured  in  the  way  described,  cyanon  is  a 
white  powder  having  a  greenish-gray  tint,  and,  when 
a  few  grains  of  it  are  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  ex¬ 
plodes  at  a  heat  of  about  400°  Falir.  with  much 
force  and  the  production  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  soot  or  carbon,  while  the  mercury  is  thrown  out 
of  the  tube  to  a  considerable  distance,  so  that  cya¬ 
non  may  truly  be  said  to  combine  the  qualities  of 
both  gunpowder  and  shot.  The  cyanogen  com¬ 
pound,  which  in  cyanon  is  united  to  mercury,  has 
been  transferred  to  copper  with  the  production  of  a 
copper  salt  having  an  explosive  quality  quite  equal 
to  the  mercurial  compound ;  and  in  all  likelihood 
this  copper  salt  is  the  substance  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  caused  explosions  during  the  repairing,  of 
old  gas-meters  by  soldering  them.  This  explosive 
quality  is,  however,  destroyed  by  the  action  of  hy¬ 
drosulphate  of  ammonia,  and  no  doubt  common  gas- 
liquor  would  answer  the  same  end,  so  that  it.  would 
be  a  wise  precaution  to  bathe  old  gas-meters  in  gas- 
liquor  before  attempting  to  apply  a  heated  soldering 
iron  to  them. 

To  obtain  cyanon  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali  present  in  the 
liquor,  for  this  is  needed  only  to  insure  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  ponsEelion  ;  consequently  we  have  merely  to 
boil  a  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassum  upon  an 
excess  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  and,  after  filtering 
the  cold  liquor,  pass  a  current  of  purified  coal-gas 
through  it  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  precip¬ 
itate  has  been  formed,  which  must  then  be  washed 
and  dried  in  the  usual  way. 

New  Compounds  of  Chromium  and  Manga¬ 
nese. —  A  paper  of  considerable  interest  in 
theoretical  chemistry  was  communicated  to 
the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  by  J.  B. 
Hannay,  on  certain  new  Compounds  of  chro¬ 
mium  and  manganese.  He  observes  that,  on 
examining  any  general  list  of  carbon  com¬ 
pounds,  however  complicated  their  structure, 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  decomposed  by  water ; 


on  the  other  hand,  complex  compounds  of 
other  elements  are  as  a  rule  decomposed  by 
this  substance  into  two  or  more  simpler  com¬ 
pounds.  Mr.  Hannay  was  therefore  induced 
to  examine  whether  carbon  is  or  is  not  the 
only  element  capable  of  forming  series  of 
bodies  of  complicated  structure  ;  and  whether 
the  existence  of  water  on  this  earth  is  the 
reason  of  our  not  having  complex  bodies  with 
other  elements  than  carbon  for  their  basis. 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  take  some  compli¬ 
cated  substance  containing  no  carbon  which  is 
decomposed  by  water,  find  a  solvent  for  it,  and 
act  on  it  with  other  reagents  out  of  contact  of 
air  and  moisture.  The  substance  used  was 
oxychloride  of  chromium  (Cr02Cl2),  and  the 
solvents  employed  were  carbon  disulphide  and 
carbon  tetrachloride.  Mr.  Hannay  has  devised 
an  apparatus  which  allows  of  the  substance 
being  precipitated,  filtered,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed  off  for  analysis  without  coming  in 
contact  with  air  or  moisture.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  chromium  compounds  prepared 
by  him : 


Cr2Cl4S03. 

Cr2Cl4802. 

Cr2014Br2. 

Cr2Cl4S202, 

Cr2Cl6S. 

Cr2Cl4Br2S 

Cr2Cl4S2. 


Cr4Cl0S3. 

Cr4C]6S304. 

Cr4Cl6S30i2. 

CrCl2S2H20. 

CrCl2S2. 

CrCEPSO. 

Cr3C]6P406. 

Cr3Cl8P402. 


Cl’sCigPsBrpOa. 

CisC]6P46(H20). 

Cr3Cl(jP4. 

Cr3Cl0PCl. 

Cr3Cl6PBr. 

(Cr3Cl6P)20. 

Cr3Cl6P. 


Mr.  Hannay  has  prepared  some  analogous 
manganese  compounds,  hut  the  analyses  of 
these  have  not  yet  been  finished. 

The  Luminosity  of  Flame. — Heumann  con¬ 
siders  the  luminosity  of  hydrocarbon  flames  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  in  them  of  solid  parti¬ 
cles  of  incandescent  carbon.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  opinion  is  based  are  thus  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  “American  Journal  of  Sci¬ 
ence  ”  :  “  1.  The  increased  luminosity  which 
chlorine  gives  to  weakly  luminous  or  non-lumi- 
nous  flames  is  due  to  its  well-known  property 
of  separating  the  carbon  as  such.  2.  A  rod  held 
in  a  flame  is  smoked  only  on  the  lower  side, 
the  side  opposed  to  the  gas  stream.  Were  the 
carbon  there  as  vapor,  as  Frankland  assumes, 
it  would  be  condensed  by  a  cooling  action,  and 
so  all  around  the  rod.  3.  A  body  held  in  the 
flame  is  smoked  even  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
ignition ;  this,  therefore,  can  not  be  conden¬ 
sation  of  a  vapor  4.  These  particles  can  be 
actually  seen  in  the  flame  when  it  is  made  to 
strike  against  a  second  flame  or  an  ignited 
surface,  the  particles  aggregating  together  to 
form  visible  masses.  5.  The  luminous  portion 
of  a  flame  is  not  very  transparent,  no  more  so 
than  the  layer  of  smoke  of  the  same  thickness 
which  rises  above  a  flame  fed  with  turpentine. 
6.  Flames  which  unquestionably  owe  their  lu¬ 
minosity  to  the  presence  of  solid  particles  give 
a  shadow  with  sunlight,  precisely  as  do  hydro¬ 
carbon  flames ;  while  luminous  flames  com¬ 
posed  only  of  ignited  gases  and  vapors  give  no 
such  shadow  in  sunlight.” 

Alum  in  Baking-Powders.  —  Dr.  Henry  A. 
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Mott,  chemist  of  the  United  States  Indian  De¬ 
partment,  had  occasion  to  analyze  a  number 
of  baking-powders,  and  found  that  many  of 
them  contained  alum  and  other  injurious  sub¬ 
stances.  The  best  baking-powders  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Mott,  composed  of  bitartrate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  tartaric  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
soda  bicarbonate,  bound  together  by  a  little 
starch.  Inferior  baking-powders  consist  of 
alum  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  often  con¬ 
tain  terra  alba,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  etc. 
The  physiological  effect  of  alum  taken  inter¬ 
nally  is  to  produce  dyspepsia,  constipation, 
griping,  and  a  host  of  other  disorders  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  tract ;  and  though  a  person  need  not 
apprehend  that  such  grave  evils  will  at  once 
ensue  after  eating  bread  “  raised  ”  by  such 
powders,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  protracted 
use  of  such  bread  would  produce  the  morbid 
conditions  enumerated.  In  the  tables  which 
follow,  Dr.  Mott  states  the  results  of  his  own 
quantitative  analysis  of  different  baking-pow¬ 
ders  : 

No.  1. — A  Baking-Powder  made  in  New  York. 


Burnt  alum .  26'45  per  cent. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  24’17  “ 

Sesqulcarbonate  of  ammonia .  2 -81  “ 

Cream  of  tartar .  None 

Starch .  47'07  “ 


100-00 

No.  2. — A  Baking-Powder  manufactured  in  Balti¬ 
more ,  Md. 


Burnt  alum . 

Bicarbonate  of  soda . 

Cream  of  tartar . 

Starch . 

.  22-80  “ 

.  5717 

100-00 

No.  3. — A  Baking-Powder  manufactured  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Burnt  alum . 30-06  per  cent. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  31-82  “ 

Cream  of  tartar .  None 

Starch .  38-12  u 

100-00, 


No.  4. — A  Baking-Powder  manufactured  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Burnt  alum . 22'53  per  cent. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda .  20-79  “ 

Cream  of  tartar .  None 

Starch .  60-68  “ 


100-00 

Estimation  of  Alum  in  Bread. — The  old  Nor¬ 
mandy  or  soda  process  for  the  estimation  of 
alum  in  bread  has  long  been  out  of  use,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
redissolving  the  aluminic  hydrate  or  phosphate 
after  its  precipitation,  which  often  led  to  inac¬ 
curate  results.  Other  processes  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted,  many  of  which  are  very  complicated 
and  unsatisfactory ;  and  they  are  now  likely 
to  be  displaced  by  a  modification  of  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  method,  which  simplifies  the  procedure 
and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  point  of  accu¬ 
racy.  This  consists  in  adding  the  boiling  acid 
solution  of  the  charred  bread  to  a  boiling  solu¬ 
tion  of  sodic  hydrate,  containing  a  large  excess, 


as  follows:  1,000  grains  of  bread  are  burnt 
down  to  a  small  bulk,  powdered  with  about 
100  grain  measures  of  hydric  chloride,  and 
warmed  for  a  few  minutes;  about  two  ounces 
of  water  are  then  added,  boiled  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  filtered,  etc.  A  solution  containing  about 
250  grains  of  pure  sodic  hydrate  is  made  in  a 
very  little  water ;  and  to  this  solution,  when 
boiling,  is  very  cautiously  added  the  boiling 
acid  solution  of  the  charred  bread,  the  whole 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  filtered  and  washed. 
The  filtrate,  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  disodic  phosphate, 
is  slightly  acidified  with  hydric  chloride,  and 
subsequently  rendered  just  alkaline  with  am- 
monic  hydrate  and  boiled.  The  precipitate  is 
collected,  washed,  and  weighed  as  aluminic 
phosphate. 

New  Elements. — Although  research  appears 
to  be  tending  toward  a  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  the  elements  are  really  compound,  and 
that  on  further  analysis  they  will  be  found  to 
have  striking  points  of  resemblance  if  not  ac¬ 
tual  identity,  several  so-called  new  ones  have 
been  added  to  the  list  during  the  year. 

Philippium  was  found  as  an  oxide  by  Mr. 
Marc  Delafontaine  in  a  specimen  of  samarskite 
(an  uranoniobate  of  yttrium  and  iron)  from 
North  Carolina.  The  earth  of  this  metal  (phi- 
lippia)  is  yellow  like  terbia,  but  its  equivalent 
is  lo  wer.  In  communicating  to  the  Paris  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  an  account  of  his  discovery, 
Mr.  Delafontaine  takes  its  approximate  equiva¬ 
lent  to  be  comprised  between  90  and  95  : 

Philippic  formiate  crystallizes  witli  great  facility, 
either  on  cooling  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
small,  brilliant,  rhomboidal  prisms,  less  soluble 
than  the  formiate  of  yttria.  The  terbic  formiate  is 
anhydrous  and  soluble  in  from  30  to  35  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  sodio-terbic  sulphate  dissolves  with  diffi¬ 
culty  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  while 
the  corresponding  salt  dissolves  in  it  easily.  .  .  . 
In  the  spectroscope  the  concentrated  solution  of 
pliilippium  gives  in  the  indigo-blue  a  magnificent  ab¬ 
sorption  band,  very  intense  and  rather  broad,  with 
well-defined  edges.  This  band,  which  strikes  one 
at  a  first  glance,  is  not  seen  in  solutions  of  terbium, 
yttrium,  and  erbium..  It  is,  then,  characteristic  of 
pliilippium,  and  thus  M.  Soret’s  conjecture  that  it 
belongs  to  a  new  simple  body  is  confirmed.  In  the 
green  are  seen  two  rather  fine  rays  varying  in  inten¬ 
sity,  the  most  refrangible  of  which  belongs  t;o  erbium, 
as  well  as  a  faint  ray  in  the  blue  near  to  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  green.  The  least  refrangible  of  the  green 
rays  belongs  perhaps  to  pliilippium  ;  for,  if  in  some 
specimens  it  has  been  less  intense,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  show  it  to  be  nearly  as  powerful  as  the  er¬ 
bium  ray.  Lastly,  in  the  red  there  is  at  least  one 
fine  ray  which  has  not  been  identified. 

The  same  chemist  reports  the  discovery  of  a 
second  new  element  in  the  same  mineral  (sa¬ 
marskite),  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
decipium.  The  oxide  of  decipium  (assuming  its 
formula  to  he  DpO)  has  a  molecular  weight  of 
122.  The  nitrate  gives  an  absorption  spectrum 
consisting  of  at  least  three  bands,  in  the  blue 
and  the  indigo.  The  most  refrangible  of  them 
is  a  little  less  broad  than  that  of  philippium, 
is  dark,  and  corresponds  in  its  center  to  a 
wave-length  near  4,160.  This  distinguishes 
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decipium  from  didymium  and  terbium.  The 
second  band  is  narrow,  intense,  not  defined  on 
its  edges,  and  is  in  the  less  refrangible  part  of 
the  blue,  corresponding  to  a  wave-length  of 
4,780.  This  is  nearly  the  exact  place  of  one  of 
the  didymium  bands,  but  the  latter  is  far  less 
intense.  Finally,  nearly  on  the  limit  of  the 
blue  and  green  there  is  an  appearance  of  the 
third  band. 

Another  new  element  is  announced  by  Dr. 
J.  Lawrence  Smith,  which  he  calls  mosandrum; 
this,  too,  was  found  in  samarskite.  The  earth 
( mosandra )  of  this  metal  belongs  to  the  cerium 
group. 

Finally,  Marignac  has  described  some  of  the 
compounds  of  a  new  element  found  in  gado- 
linite,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  ytter¬ 
bium.  The  atomic  weight  of  131  is  provision¬ 
ally  adopted  for  this  element.  The  nitrate  is 
decomposed  by  heat  without  coloration;  the 
oxide  is  less  acted  on  by  acids  than  the  other 
oxides  of  the  same  group ;  and  sundry  other 
peculiar  reactions  serve  to  distinguish  the  new 


element  from  thorium,  the  only  element  known 
to  possess  so  high  an  atomic  weight. 

Chemistry  of  the  Grape.— In  order  to  test 
the  action  of  certain  special  fertilizers  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  grapes,  Professor  C. 
A.  Goessmann  instituted  a  series  of  field  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  Concord  grape  and  the 
wild  purple  grape  ( Vitis  labrusca,  L.),  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  is  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
“Proceedings  of  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety.”  His  examination  was  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  berries  and  the  juice  of  the 
grapes.  The  former  were  tested  for  the 
amount  of  water  they  lost  at  100°  0.,  and  the 
total  dry  matter  left  behind  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  juice  of  the  grapes,  obtained  after 
crushing  in  a  hand-press,  was  examined  for  its 
specific  gravity,  its  percentage  of  grape  sugar, 
and  its  free  acid.  Ash  analyses  also  were 
made,  but  a  detailed  discussion  of  their  results 
is  withheld  by  the  author  for  the  present. 
The  following  tables  show  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  grapes  not  fertilized: 


NAME. 

Date. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Temperature 

Centigrade. 

Moisture  lost 
at  100°-110° 
Cent. 

Percentage 
of  dry  matter 
at  100°-110° 
Cent. 

Percentage 
of  grape 
sugar  in  the 
juice. 

Percentage 
of  sugar  in 
solid  dry 
matter. 

Amount  in  cub. 

cent,  of  soda 
solution  to  neu¬ 
tralize  100  parts 
juice. 

Concord  grape . 

Julv  IT, 

1876 

1-0175 

31“ 

91-70 

8-30 

0-645 

7-77 

July  20, 

tt 

1-0150 

31 

91-90 

8-10 

0-625 

7-72 

2.16 

August  2, 

tt 

1  0200 

25 

90  06 

9-94 

0-938 

9-44 

249 

U  it 

August  16, 

ft 

1  0250 

23 

89-12 

10-88 

2-000 

18-38 

229 

u  u 

August  30, 
September  13, 

tt 

1-0500 

25 

84-42 

15-58 

8-62 

55-33 

120 

U  It 

tt 

1-0670 

23 

82-52 

17-48 

13-89 

79-46 

55 

It  It 

October  4, 

tt 

1-0700 

13 

80-18 

19-82 

16-13 

81-38 

49-2 

Purple  wild  grape . . . 

it  It 

July  19, 
August  4, 

1876 

1.020 

31 

91-00 

9-00 

0-714 

7-93 

204 

U 

1020 

23 

87-75 

12-25 

1-10 

8-98 

249 

it  tt 

August  1 6, 
AuguBt  30, 

ft 

1-025 

23 

87-52 

12-48 

2-00 

16-03 

233 

it  tt 

tt 

1050 

26 

83-42 

16-58 

6-50 

89-81 

147  6 

White  variety  of  wild 

grape . 

August  81, 

tt 

1-050 

26 

83-52 

16-48 

9-26 

56-18 

98 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  tabular 
statement  that  with  the  middle  of  August  be¬ 
gan  a  remarkable  change  in  the  growth  of  the 
Concord  grape.  The  free  acid  became  most 
prominent  in  the  juice  about  the  first  week  in 
August,  sank  to  less  than  half  its  quantity  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  that  month,  and  amounted 
at  the  beginning  of  October  to  only  one  fifth 


of  the  August  maximum.  The  sugar  began  to 
increase  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  to 
increase  till  the  fruit  was  ripe. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  results 
of  observations  on  various  kinds  of  cultivated 
ripe  grapes,  all  as  far  as  possible  collected  at 
the  same  stage  of  maturity.  Other  varieties 
not  mentioned  were  also  examined : 


NAME. 

Date. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Temperature 

Centigrade. 

• 

Moisture  lost 
at  100°-110° 
Cent. 

Percentage 
of  dry  matter 

at  100“-110° 

Cent. 

Percentage 
of  grape 
sugar  in  the 
juice. 

Percentage 
of  sugar  in 
solid  dry 
matter. 

Amount  in  cub. 

cent,  of  soda 
solution  to  neu¬ 
tralize  100  parts 
juice. 

Concord . 

September  6, 

187 

1-07 

26“ 

79-85 

20-15 

1515 

75-14 

88-6 

Iona . 

September  7, 

tf 

1-08 

21 

75-44 

24-56 

15-15 

61-68 

144 

Agawam, . ; . 

September  11, 

tt 

1-075 

20 

79-21 

20-79 

17-24 

82-92 

94 'S 

Wilder . 

September  11, 

tt 

1-064 

20 

83-47 

16-53 

18-67 

82-69 

56 

Delaware . 

September  12, 

if 

108 

24 

76-51 

23-47 

17-66 

76-09 

74 

Charter  Oak . 

September  12, 

tt 

1  08 

24 

84-02 

15-93 

8-77 

54-94 

16S-3 

Israella . 

September  16, 

It 

1-075 

23 

SO  33 

19-67 

9-20 

46-77 

89-8 

The  different  kinds  of  grapes  above  mentioned  be¬ 
haved,  in  many  instances,  quite  remarkably  unlike 
each  other  in  regard  to  the  action  of  their  juice  to¬ 
ward  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  latter  produces  in 
every  case  a  voluminous  colored  precipitate ;  yet 
these  colors  seem  to  result  from  the  presence  of  sev¬ 
eral  distinctly  different  pigments  in  the  grapes,  pe¬ 


culiar,  in  all  probability,  to  the  wild  native  varieties 
from  which  our  cultivated  ones  have  been  produced. 
This  reaction  may  prove  of  practical  use  as  an  aid  in 
tracing  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  grapes  under  cultivation.  Dr.  G. 
Engelmann,  in  his  excellent  description  of  the  true 
American  grape-vines,  incidentally  states  that  some 
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growers  consider  the  Delaware  and  the  Clinton  as 
derived  from  the  same  wild  variety,  the  Riversiue 
grape  (Vitis  riparia,  Mich.),  which  appears  doubt¬ 
ful,  judging  from  the  reaction  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead;  for  the  juice  of  the  Delaware  grape  gives  a 
cream-colored  precipitate,  while  that  of  the  Clinton 
produces  a  bluish-green  one,  indicating  quite  differ¬ 
ent  pigments  in  these  varieties. 

An  Economical  Heating  Gas. — When  steam 
is  passed  over  coke  or  charcoal  at  a  red  heat, 
dissociation  of  the  elements  of  the  watery  va¬ 
por  takes  place,  the  hydrogen  being  set  free, 
and  the  oxygen  forming  compounds  (carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid)  with  the  carbon; 
marsh  gas  is  at  the  same  time  produced  in 
small  quantity.  The  proportion  of  the  gases 
thus  generated  is,  according  to  Frankland: 
H,  56*9 ;  CO,  29'3  ;  C02,  13'8.  It  is  evident 
that  here  we  have  a  very  important  heating 
gas,  if  it  could  be  produced  economically  in 
considerable  quantities.  How  to  do  this  ef¬ 
fectually  is  the  problem  which  has  long  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  chemists  and  gas-engi¬ 
neers.  This  problem  would  appear  to  have 
been  solved  a  few  years  ago  by  Joshua  Kidd, 
an  English  inventor;  and  the  improvements 
which  have  since  been  made  on  his  process 
justify  the  belief  that  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  found  of  the  question  of  a 
cheap  heating  gas  for  domestic  and  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes. 

In  Kidd’s  system  perfected  the  generator  consists 
of  a  hollow  cylindrical  body  or  case  of  wrought  or 
cast  iron.  This  is  terminated  below  by  a  cast-iron 
bottom,  having  a  hole  in  its  center  about  one  half  or 
one  third  of  its  own  diameter ;  below  this  is  a  second 
hollow  cylinder  of  the  same  internal  diameter  as  the 
hole  above  it ;  in  this  lower  cylinder  the  fire-grate  is 
lodged,  the  blast-pipe  opening  into  it  below  the  fire¬ 
grate.  When  making  gas,  the  bottom  of  the  small 
cylinder  requires  to  be  closed  air-tight.  This  is  ef¬ 
fected  either  by  means  of  a  flat  hinged  plate,  which 
is  kept  tightly  pressed  against  it  by  a  heavily  weight¬ 
ed  lever,  or  else  by  a  short  cap  with  a  beveled  edge 
attached  to  it  by  a  bayonet  joint.  In  the  upper  and 
larger  cylinder  there  is  a  coil  of  thick  wrouglit-iron 
pipe  which  fits  the  cylinder  pretty  closely.  The  two 
ends  of  the  coil  are  turned  outward  at  right  angles, 
and  pass  gas-tight  through  the  body  of  the  gen¬ 
erator  ;  the  lower  end  is  connected  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  supplying  water  under  pressure,  and  the 
upper  end  with  a  smaller  steam-pipe  passing  down 
parallel  to  the  generator  and  terminating  in  a  small 
steam-tap  in  front  of  the  blast-pipe.  In  the  center 
of  the  top  of  the  apparatus  is  a  circular  opening  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  communicating  below  with  a  hol¬ 
low  inverted  truncated  cone  projecting  into  the  gen¬ 
erator  ;  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  a  narrow  cylindri¬ 
cal  ring,  which  serves  as  the  seat  for  a  heavy  conical 
valve.  Above,  this  is  surmounted  by  a  short  cylindri¬ 
cal  fuel-box,  carrying  at  its  upper  end  a  hopper,  the 
opening  between  them  being  covered  by  a  sliding 
plate.  Attached  to  the  fuel-box  is  a  short  flue  used 
only  when  lighting  the  fire.  Besides  the  central  open¬ 
ing  in  the  cover,  there  are  two  smaller  ones,  viz.,  the 
gas-outlet  and  a  peep-  or  stoke-hole. 

If,  now,  a  fire  be  lighted  in  the  interior  of 
this  machine,  and  water  driven  through  the 
coil,  that  water  will  be  made  to  boil ;  steam 
will  be  produced  which  will  accumulate  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  coil,  and,  if  not  immediately 
allowed  to  escape,  will  become  superheated. 


On  opening  the  tap  in  front  of  the  blast-pipe 
this  superheated  steam  passes  down  the  small 
pipe  outside  the  generator,  and  blows  with 
considerable  force  into  the  blast-pipe,  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  by  induction  a  stream  of  air.  In 
this  way  the  requisite  oxygen  to  support  com¬ 
bustion  and  steam  for  decomposition  are  driven 
into  the  apparatus,  from  which  they  issue  as 
a  permanent  gas  To  describe  fully  the  sever¬ 
al  details  of  the  working  of  the  machine  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  here, 
but  the  whole  subject  will  be  found  treated  in 
extenso  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,”  Ho.  1325.  The  chemical  reactions  which 
occur  in  the  generator  are  described  as  follows 
by  the  author  of  the  paper  just  quoted : 

Carbonic  anhydride  (C02)  is  doubtless  first  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  car¬ 
bon  of  the  fuel;  this  in  its  passage  upward  through 
the  heated  fuel  takes  up  another  equivalent  of  car¬ 
bon,  becoming  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide,  CO,  thus, 
C02  +  C  =  2CO,  the  nitrogen  of  course  passing  off 
unchanged  and  serving  only  to  dilute  the  gas.  With 
respect  to  the  steam,  this,  as  explained  above,  is  de¬ 
composed  in  its  passage  over  the  incandescent  coal, 
with  the  formation  of  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  carbonic  anhydride.  The  latter  in  its  upward 
course  shares  the  same  fate  as  the  C02  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  i.  e.,  it  takes  up 
another  atom  of  C,  and  passes  into  the  state  of  CO. 
The  decomposition  of  the  steam,  therefore,  adds  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  calorific  value  of  the  gas,  by  enriching 
it  with  hydrogen  and  a  further  quantity  of  CO. 

The  composition  of  tbe  gas  produced  by  this 
generator,  when  working  at  different  pressures 
of  water,  and  with  various  kinds  of  fuel,  has 
been  determined  by  analysis.  The  result  is  as 
follows : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  FUEL. 

Pressure  of 
water. 

Composition  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  the  gas. 

Peat  charcoal . 

Square  incli. 

15  lbs. 

J 

r  CO  =  2S-6 

H  =  14-6 

CO2  =.  4-0 

N  =  530 

100-2 

15  lbs. 

'  CO  =  22-6 

H  =  10-0 
CH*  =  4-9 

CO2  =  4-5 

N  =  58-0 

100-0 

Eaual  parts  of  anthracite 
*and  steam  coal . 

J-  80  lbs. 

CO  =  28-3 

H  =  9-3 

CID=  5-2 

CO2  =  6-2 

N  =  51-3 

100-3 

Anthracite . 

60  lbs. 

CO  =  26-4 

H  =  13-5 
CHi=  1-4 
CO2  =  8-9 

N  =  54-8 

100-0 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  mixed  gases  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  this  has 
been  ascertained  experimentally  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results : 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  FUEL. 

Water-pressure  Cubic  ft.  of  gas 
in  lbs.  per  eq.in.  per  lb.  of  fuel. 

15 

j-  20 

j-  25 

<  80 

40 

69-5 

85-2 

88-84 

94-5 

(oyer)  100 '0 

2.  Equal  parts  of  anthracite  and 

steam  coal . 

3.  Equal  parts  of  anthracite  and 

4.  Equal  parts  of  anthracite  and 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  gas  produced 
per  pound  of  fuel  consumed,  as  the  water-pres¬ 
sure  rises  from  15  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  Beyond  this 
point  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  by  still  further  increasing  the 
pressure.  The  gas  produced  is  essentially  a  non- 
luminous  gas.  When  taken  direct  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  it  burns  with  a  reddish-blue  flame.  Af¬ 
ter  having,  however,  been  stored  in  a  gas-hold¬ 
er  for  a  few  hours  in  contact  with  water,  the 
flame  loses  this  red  tinge,  and  the  gas  burns  with 
a  blue  lightless  flame  very  much  resembling 
ordinary  gas  burned  in  the  Bunsen  burner.  In 
neither  case  is  there  any  smoke,  soot,  or  de¬ 
posit  of  any  kind  by  the  burning  gas,  the  sole 
products  of  combustion  being  water  and  car¬ 
bonic  anhydride.  When  the  gas  is  made  in 
considerable  quantity,  its  cost  in  London  is 
about  a  quarter  of  that  of  ordinary  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas. 

The  Equivalent  of  Gallium. — Lecoq  de  Bois- 
bandran  lias  determined  the  equivalent  of  gal¬ 
lium  by  the  calculation  of  gallo-ammoniacal 
alum,  and  by  igniting  the  gallium  nitrate  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  known  weight  of  the  metal.  The 
slight  losses  sustained  in  these  two  operations 
affect  the  value  of  the  equivalent  in  an  opposite 
manner.  The  former  process  gave  as  the  re¬ 
sult  70'032  (hydrogen  being  1),  and  the  latter 
69-698.  The  mean  value,  69-865,  may  be  taken 
as  the  first  approximation.  Considerations 
founded  on  a  classification  of  the  elements  in 
accordance  with  their  properties  and  the  value 
of  their  atomic  weights  point  to  a  maximum 
number,  69-97,  and  a  minimum,  69*66  (mean, 
69-82).  The  author  enters  into  some  details  on 
the  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  the  metals 
Al,  Ga,  In,  on  the  one  hand,  and  K,  Rb,  Cs,  on 
the  other,  and  deduces  hence  for  the  equivalent 
of  gallium  the  value  69*86. 

New  Compound  of  Palladium. — In  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Paris  Acaderiiy  of  Sciences 
H.  Ste.-Olaire  Deville  and  H.  Debray  recite 
that,  on  heating  a  solution  of  palladium  chloride 
(PdCl)  with  strong  nitric  acid  in  presence  of 
sal-ammoniac,  the  palladium  is  converted  into 
an  ammonia  chloride  (PdCL  +  NILCl),  which 
precipitates  in  small  regular  octahedrons  of  a 
fine  red  color,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and, 
like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  iridium 
and  platinum,  almost  insoluble  in  a  concentrat¬ 
ed  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  authors  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  heating  with  aqua  regia  certain 
mother-liquors  containing  ammoniacal  palla¬ 
dium  chloride  (dipalladamine  chloride,  PdCL 


2Nns)  with  excess  of  ammonium  chloride,  the 
metal  would  be  entirely  thrown  down  as  a 
double  chloride.  The  result,  however,  was 
otherwise;  for,  instead  of  the  expected  com¬ 
pound,  they  obtained  a  reddish -black  sub¬ 
stance,  PdaCl32NH3,  being  a  combination  of 
ammonia  with  a  palladium  chloride  hitherto 
unknown. 

New  Process  for  the  Regeneration  of  Spent 
Gas-Lime. — A  new  process  for  regenerating 
the  foul  or  spent  lime  of  gas-manufacture 
has  been  introduced  into  many  gas-works  in 
England.  It  is  known  as  Bishop’s  process, 
and  is  described  in  an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Mayer  in  the  Chemical  Section  of  the 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society.  In  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  kiln  consists  of  a  series  of  four  calcin¬ 
ing  chambers  arranged  vertically  over  each 
other,  and,  together  with  the  furnace  under¬ 
neath  them,  occupying  the  space  of  one  of  the 
ovens  of  the  retort-bench.  They  are  about  9 
feet  long  and  2£  feet  wide.  All  the  chambers 
are  constructed  of  fire-clay  tiles  and  blocks  of 
similar  form.  The  gases  from  the  furnace 
pass  backward  to  its  farther  end,  and  rising 
enter,  by  means  of  two  ports  at  the  corners, 
the  lowermost  calcining  chamber,  thence  over 
the  top  of  and  in  close  contact  with  the  spent 
lime,  to  the  fore  end  of  the  same ;  and  thence 
up  through  two  ports  as  before,  traversing  the 
second  chamber  in  the  same  way;  then  the 
third  chamber;  and,  lastly,  the  topmost  or 
drying  chamber,  from  which  they  enter  the 
main  flue,  the  opening  into  which  is  regulated 
by  a  suitable  damper.  The  spent  lime  is  first 
charged  into  the  drying  chamber  by  means  of 
a  shovel,  and  it  remains  in  that  chamber  dur¬ 
ing  the  regeneration  of  the  contents  of  the 
chambers  underneath ;  and  after  the  latter 
have  been  discharged  into  an  iron  wagon  or 
barrow,  the  contents  of  the  upper  chamber  are 
discharged  into  the  lower  chambers  through  a 
port  near  the  front  of  each,  the  opening  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  suitable  tile,  as  the 
chambers  are  successively  filled,  commencing 
at  the  lowermost;  and  the  gases  from  the  fur¬ 
nace,  while  passing  over  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  spent  lime,  disengage  the  carbonic 
acid  and  other  impurities.  Air  is  admitted 
through  ventilating  flue-boxes,  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  furnace  near  to  the  ground,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  to  and  directed  against  the  fuel 
in  the  furnace  near  to  the  center  of  the  furnace- 
bars,  where  it  issues  from  a  number  of  holes 
about  li  inch  in  diameter,  pierced  through  fire¬ 
clay  blocks,  which  form  part  of  the  sides  of 
the  furnace.  These  air-holes  pass  through  the 
blocks  with  a  dip  of  about  1^  inch  toward  the 
furnace-bars.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  one 
man  can  attend  to  two  sets  of  chambers,  such  as 
those  just  described,  and  regenerate  upward  of 
50  cwt.  of  spent  lime  per  shift  of  twelve  hours, 
with  a  consumption  of  about  8  cwt.  of  fuel, 
which  is  usually  the  coke  of  ordinary  cannel 
coal. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide. — The  amount  of  hydro- 
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gen  peroxide  in  the  air  and  in  atmospheric  de¬ 
posits  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  exhaustive  re¬ 
port  by  Schone,  of  Moscow.  His  investiga¬ 
tions  extended  from  July  1,  1874,  to  June  80, 
1875,  and  were  conducted  with  wonderful 
patience  and  care.  He  examined  215  speci¬ 
mens  ot  rain  and  hail,  and  snow  and  sleet 
were  tested  on  172  occasions.  Seven  samples 
of  rain  and  86  of  snow  appeared  to  contain  no 
peroxide. 

The  deposits  brought  by  the  equatorial  currents 
always  contained  more  peroxide  than  those  falling 
at  times  when  the  polar  currents  opposed  them  ;  and 
when  the  polar  stream  of  air  predominates,  the  rela¬ 
tively  smallest  yield  of  peroxide  is  obtained.  The 
amount  attained  a  minimum  in  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  very  slowly  increased  until  April,  was  very  much 
higher  during  May  and  June  on  to  July,  when  it  cul¬ 
minated.  During  the  next  three  months  it  fell  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  in  November  again  very  slowly  approached 
the  minimum.  The  hail  of  summer  contained  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  the  peroxide,  although 
it  is  less  abundant  in  hail  than  in  rain  ;  and  tbe 
winter  rain  yields  more  of  this  compound  than  snow 
falling  at  the  same  period.  The  total  amount  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  which  reached  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  during  the  year  is  computed  by  the  author  to 
have  amounted  to  109-4  milligrammes  to  the  square 
metre— that  is  to  say,  in  599’9  litres  of  water,  or 
l-049  kilog.  to  the  hectare.  The  peroxide  present 
in  the  air  in  a  state  of  vapor  was  collected  and 
determined  by  producing  artificial  dew  with  the 
aid  of  freezing  mixtures  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
rise  and  fall  in  the  amount  so  obtained  correspond¬ 
ed  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  numbers  ob¬ 
tained  by  testing  the  atmospheric  deposits.  The 
diurnal  variation  was  studied,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  maximum  amount  was  present  at  about  4 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  it  diminished, 
the  minimum  being  attained  between  midnight  and 
4  a.  m.  The  air  of  a  large  hall,  which  had  been  un¬ 
occupied  for  four  weeks  and  the  windows  of  which 
were  closed  but  were  not  air-tight,  was  observed  to 
contain  an  average  of  0T7  c.  c.  peroxide  in  1,000  cubic 
metres.  In  dew  artificially  deposited  in  a  badly  ven¬ 
tilated  room  there  was  no  peroxide ;  its  presence, 
however,  became  manifest  as  soon  as  the  windows 
were  thrown  open.  Dew  and  hoar  frost  deposited 
during  the  last  hours  of  the  night  appeared  to  be  pure 
water;  in  dew  collected  during  the  evening  hours 
peroxide  was  met  with,  the  amount  being  0'05 
gramme  to  the  litre.  The  peroxide  is  present  in  fog, 
and  is  apparently  more  abundant  in  spring  than  in 
autumn.  The  amount  of  peroxide  present  in  any 
atmospheric  deposit  varies  with  the  altitude  at  which 
that  deposit  has  been  formed  ;  the  greater  the  alti¬ 
tude  at  which  the  condensation  takes  place,  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  of  peroxide  which  it  will  con¬ 
tain.  This  is  doubtless  duo  to  the  decomposition 
which  that  substance  must  undergo  when  exposed  to 
organic  vapors  rising  from  the  earth’s  surface.  In 
the  air  itself  there  is  but  little  peroxide,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  observed  being  14  c.  c.  in  1,000  cubio 
metres  of  air.  The  author  points  out  the  scientific 
advantages  which  would  attend  systematic  observa¬ 
tion  in  this  field  at  meteorological  stations. 

The  same  author  has  investigated  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  the  alkalies,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  decomposing  action 
of  the  latter  on  the  former.  Of  this  research 
we  append  an  excellent  summary,  published  in 
the  “American  Journal  of  Science  ”  : 

Ilis  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  production 
of  pfiroxide  hydrates  of  the  alkalies  analogous  to 
those  of  the  alkaline  earths.  For  this  purpose  a  solu¬ 


tion  of  hydrogen  peroxide  containing  3  or  4  per  cent, 
was  mixed  with  a  10  per  cent,  sodium-hydrate  solu¬ 
tion,  in  equivalent  proportions.  A  rise  of  4°  or  5° 
C.  took  place  with  a  very  slight  evolution  of  gas. 
On  concentrating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum,  efflores¬ 
cent  crystals  separated  on  the  edges  at  first,  and  then 
large  tabular  crystals  formed  in  the  solution.  If,  in¬ 
stead  of  evaporating  the  solution,  once  and  a  half  or 
twice  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  be  added,  and 
it  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty-four 
hours,  spear-shaped  crystals,  often  several  centi¬ 
metres  long,  appear  in  the  solution.  On  analysis 
they  give  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  Na202 
(H.jO)e.  They  are  identical  with  those  obtained 
later  by  Fairly  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  those 
obtained  by  Vernon  Harcourt  by  solution  of  sodium 
dioxide  in  water.  When  rapidly  heated  in  a  glass 
tube,  the  crystals  melt,  froth,  evolve  oxygen  and 
leave  sodium  hydrate.  In  closed  vessels,  the  same 
decomposition  fakes  place  more  slowly,  requiring 
three  months  for  completion.  Absolute  alcohol  pre¬ 
serves  it  pretty  well,  if  carbon  dioxide  be  excluded. 
On  examining  tbe  efflorescence  above  mentioned,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  substance  already 
described  and  of  another  substance  having  the  for¬ 
mula  Na2H406,  or  Na202(H202)2,  a  compound  of  so¬ 
dium  peroxide  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  To  pre¬ 
pare  it,  a  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  sodium  hydrate 
and  about  three  and  a  half  molecules  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  solution  are  mixed  and  evaporated  in 
vacuo.  The  crystals  are  colorless  and  very  minute, 
are  at  first  transparent,  very  soluble  in  water,  dis¬ 
solve  in  this  and  in  dilute  acids  without  evolution 
of  gas,  and  effloresce  in  dry  air.  In  vacuo  over  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  they  lose  four  molecules  of  water,  leav¬ 
ing  Na2H4G6.  A  similar  peroxide  hydrate  was  ob¬ 
tained  with  potassium,  though  mixing  the  solutions 
and  evaporating  gave  only  a  yellow  amorphous  mix¬ 
ture  of  potassium  tetroxide  and  potassium  hydrate, 
K204  +  (K0H+H20)4.  But  if  excess  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  be  used,  and  the  evaporation  be  conducted 
at  a  low  temperature,  —  10°  C.,  a  white  opaque  mass 
results,  which  is  very  hygroscopic  and  has  the  for¬ 
mula  K2H406,  or  K2(j2(H202)2.  These  facts  the  au¬ 
thor  uses  to  explain  the  “catalytic”  action,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
alkaline  solutions  is  due,  first,  to  the  tendency  of 
the  alkalies  to  form  compounds  of  the  composition 
B2H406  or  K202  (H202)2  ;  second,  to  the  tendency 
of  the  alkali  metal  within  this  compound  to  oxidize 
itself  to  a  higher  oxide,  the  tetroxide  ;  and,  third,  to 
the  reduction  of  the  tetroxide  to  dioxide  by  the  water 
present.  * 

New  Discovery  in  Thermo-  Chemistry . — A 
discovery  of  importance  in  thermo-chemistry 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  by  M.  MaumenA  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  he  writes,  which  has  been  left 
for  some  months  standing,  undergoes  a  singu¬ 
lar  change  of  condition.  On  mixing  a  liquid 
such  as  olive  oil  with,  say,  one  tenth  of  its 
weight  of  fresh  concentrated  acid,  a  certain 
constant  rise  of  temperature  is  observed  ;  but 
if  acid  three  months  old  is  used,  the  rise  of 
temperature  so  obtained  has  a  value  of  about 
8°  Cent.  less.  The  same  results  occur  even  if 
the  acid  has  been  hermetically  sealed  in  glass 
tubes.  With  water  and  other  liquids  analogous 
results  are  found.  It  is  evident  that  some  of 
the  most  important  data  of  the  thermal  effects 
of  chemical  action  may  require  revising  in  the 
light  of  this  discovery. 

New  Method  of  separating  Arsenic  and  An¬ 
timony. — A  new  mode  of  separating  arsenic 
from  other  metals  is  offered  by  Messrs.  De 
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Clermont  and  Trommel.  Suppose  that  there 
is  a  mixture  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  tin ; 
then  the  authors  would  convert  the  whole 
into  sulphides  by  treatment  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  after  having  acidulated  with  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  adding  also  tartaric  acid  for  the 
sake  of  the  antimony.  When  the  mixture  is 
saturated  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place 
till  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  and  is  then  thrown  upon 
a  filter  and  washed  with  much  care,  as  the 
least  residue  of  hydrochloric  acid  would  cause 
a  loss  of  arsenic  in  the  state  of  chloride.  The 
whole  is  then  transferred  into  a  flask  full  of 
water,  and  heated  to  a  boil.  The  reaction  is 
more  rapid  in  a  retort  through  which  a  current 
of  air  is  passed.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  does 
not  exceed  two  decigrammes,  the  distillation 
of  500  to  600  c.  c.  of  water  suffices  for  the  com¬ 
plete  dissociation  of  the  sulphides.  The  residue 
is  then  filtered,  and  the  entire  quantity  of  the 
arsenious  acid  is  found  in  the  filtrate,  and  de¬ 
termined  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Action  of  Water  on  Metallic  Alloys  contain¬ 
ing  Carbon. — By  acting  on  spiegeleisen  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Cloez  has  succeeded  in 
forming  bodies  resembling  the  petroleum  hy¬ 
drocarbons.  On  trying  the  action  of  pure 
water  at  100°  C.  no  results  were  obtained, 
while  at  250°  O.,  with  superheated  steam,  a 
certain  action  was  perceived,  which  increased 
with  the  temperature,  being  completed  at  a 
dark-red  heat.  The  hydrocarbons,  however, 
were  again  decomposed.  The  same  author 
later  tested  a  series  of  manganese  alloys,  and 
found  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  by 
means  of  one  containing  roughly  Mn  85,  Fe  6, 
C  3'5,  graphite  4,  Si  l’l.  Small  portions  of 
this,  treated  with  boiling  water,  decomposed 
the  latter  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  oily 
drops  being  simultaneously  formed ;  and  the 
gas,  burning  with  a  luminous  flame,  showed 
the  presence  of  hydrocarbons.  Another  alloy 
of  nearly  similar  composition  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results :  the  flask  contained  slightly 
alkaline  water  with  a  mixture  of  iron  and 
manganese  oxides  in  suspension ;  the  liquid 
hydrocarbons  in  the  condenser  were  similar 
to  those  previously  found,  the  gases  also  burn¬ 
ing  with  luminous  flames.  He  has  thus  shown 
that  water  alone  at  the  proper  temperature 
decomposes  manganese-iron  alloys  containing 
carbon., 

Mature  of  the  so-called  Elements. — In  view 
of  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer’s  reported  discovery 
of  the  composite  nature  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  “elements,”  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
opinion  of  a  prominent  chemical  writer  touch¬ 
ing  this  matter  a  short  time  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  alleged  discovery.  Professor  Pat- 
tison  Muir  writes : 

I  think  that  I  am  not  in  error  in  saying  that  the 
minds  of  most  persons  are  imbued  more  or  less 
deeply  with  the  idea  that  nature  is  ultimately  very 
simple  ;  that  could  we  but  grasp  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  we  should  find  them  extremely  simple,  al¬ 
though  the  results  of  their  actions  are  so  wonderfully 


complex.  _  This  belief  appears  to  be  deeply  rooted 
in  most  minds  ;  yet,  if  we  are  to  study  nature  aright, 
we  must  set  it  aside.  Wo  must  be  content  to  take 
Nature  as  she  is  ;  i.  e.,  we  must  do  our  best  to  amass 
facts,  and  from  these  we  must  draw  the  conclusions 
warranted  by  the  facts.  Now,  as  our  knowledge  of 
Nature  extends,  do  we  find  that  she  becomes  to  us 
more  and  more  simple?  Yes,  and  No.  It  has  been 
now  and  again  given  to  a  gifted  few  to  pierce  through 
the  maze  of  tangled  facts  and  to  espy  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  which  binds  them  into  an  harmonious  whole. 
But,  even  in  the  case  of  these  great  generalizations, 
exact  experiment  and  observation  frequently  show 
that  little  details  have  been  overlooked — that  the 
great  simple  law  is  too  simple— that  there  are  dis¬ 
crepancies,  very  small ,  it  is  true,  but  still  there  they 
are,  demanding  an  explanation,  telling  us  that  our 
law  does  not  express  the  whole  of  nature’s  facts. 
Nature  appears  to  bo  truly  infinite ;  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  we  can  never  get  sensibly  nearer  a 
knowledge  of  an  infinity.  This  idea  of  the  simplicity 
of  nature  is  very  apt  to  lead  us  to  adopt  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  the  non-elementary  nature  of  the  elements 
without  sufficient  evidence.  The  idea  that  all  the 
elements  are  really  compounds  of  one  primary  form 
of  matter  is  a  most  fascinating  idea,  it  seems  to  be  so 
much  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  nature  ;  it  is 
so  symmetrical,  it  surely  must  be  true.  This  is  just 
how  the  old  alchemists  reasoned ;  we  must  absolutely 
forbid  these  a  priori  conclusions  to  influence  us  as 
students  of  nature.  The  hypothesis  of  the  compound 
nature  of  the  elements,  of  the  existence  of  but  one, 
or  even  of  a  few  primary  forms  of  matter,  fits  in  with 
the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the  worlds, 
but  have  we  facts  to  support  it?  If  one  can  only  coine 
back  to  facts,  we  need  not  fear  to  start  what  may 
appear  to  be  wild  and  romantic  theories. 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  :  we  want 
more  kno  wledge  ;  our  facts  are  few  and  vague  ;  there 
is  room  for  almost  unlimited  work.  Ask  Nature  ; 
trust  her  :  be  skeptical  of  your  own  interpretations 
of  her  answers. 

Perhaps  even  more  worthy  of  note  are  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  some 
years  ago,  on  the  hearings  of  spectroscopic 
research  on  the  nature  of  the  elements  : 

Spectrum  analysis  yields  results  wholly  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  assumption  that  the  conventionally 
named  simple  substances  are  really  simple.  Each, 
yields  a  spectrum  having  lines  varying  in  number 
from  two  to  eighty  or  more,  every  one  of  which  im¬ 
plies  the  intercepting  of  ethereal  undulations  of  a 
certain  order  by  something  oscillating  in  unison  or 
in  harmony  with  them.  Were  iron  absolutely  ele¬ 
mentary,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  its  atom  could 
intercept  ethereal  undulations  of  eighty  different 
orders  ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  its  molecule 
contains  as  many  separate  atoms  as  there  are  lines 
in  the  spectrum,  it  must  clearly  be  a  complex  mole¬ 
cule,  Still  more  clearly  is  this  general  implication 
confirmed  by  facts  furnished  by  nitrogen,  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  which  has  two  quite  different  sorts  of  lines, 
and  changes  from  one  sort  to  the  other  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  varied.  The  evidence  thus  gained  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  out  of  some  primordial  units 
the  so-called  elements  arise,  by  compounding  and 
recompounding ;  just  as  by  the  compounding  and 
recompounding  of  so-called  elements  there  arise 
oxides  and  acids  and  salts. 

The  Determination  of  Organic  Matter  in 
Water- Analysis. — The  important  question  of 
determining  the  organic  purity  of  drinking- 
water  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  London  Chemical  Society, 
when  a  very  elaborate  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Meymott  Tidy.  He  considered  at  length  the  ad- 
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vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  processes  in 
common  use,  viz.,  the  combustion  process ,  the 
ammonia  process,  and  the  oxygen  process.  The 
combustion  process  is  declared  to  “  yield  abso¬ 
lutely  untrustworthy  evidence  on  which  to 
found  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  source  of 
the  organic  matter.”  The  ammonia  process 
furnishes  results  which  are  not  delicate  enough 
to  allow  the  recognition  of  the  finer  grades  of 
purity  or  impurity.  But  of  the  oxygen  pro¬ 
cess  the  author  says  that  its  results  are  con¬ 
stant  and  extremely  delicate,  and  that  it  draws 
a  sharp  line  between  putrescent  and  probably 
harmless  organic  matter  (a  point  of  the  first 
importance  here).  By  it  bad  water  could  never 
be  passed  as  good.  But  it  is  only  when  the 
process  is  properly  carried  out  that  such  pre¬ 
cise  results  are  to  be  expected.  The  proper 
plan  of  using  the  oxygen  process  is  as  follows: 

In  two  carefully  cleaned  twenty-ounce  flasks  place 
500  septems  (a  septem  =  7  grains,  or  T„Vo  gallon)  of 
the  water;  to  each  add  20  septems  of  dilute  (1  in  3) 
sulphuric  acid,  and  20  septems  of  solution  of  potas- 
sic  permanganate  (2  grains  per  1,000  septems).  At 
the  same  time  treat  two  similar  quantities  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  note 
the  exact  time  at  which  the  permanganate  solution 
was  added.  The  oxygen  used  up  by  the  water  must 
be  determined  at  the  end  of  one  hour  and  of  three 
hourB.  To  the  flasks,  after  standing  the  appointed 
time,  add  a  sufficiency  of  potassic  iodide  (1  in  10), 
and  then  a  standard  solution  of  sodic  hyposulphite 
(5'4  grains  per  1,000  septems),  until  all  of  the  free 
iodine  is  removed  (to  be  determined  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  starch  solution).  By  deductingthe  quantity 
of  oxygen  equivalent  to  the  hypo-solution  used  from 
that  in  the  quantity  of  permanganate  originally  add¬ 
ed,  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  oxygen  used  by  the 
water.  The  blank  experiments  with  distilled  water 
give  the  value  of  the  hypo-solution.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  samples  of  water  must  have  a  pink  tint  at 
the  end  of  the  one  hour  or  of  the  three  hours  ;  other¬ 
wise  fresh  experiments  are  to  be  made  with  larger 
doses  of  permanganate.  The  only  important  errors 
that  can  arise  would  be  due  to  the  presence  of  fer¬ 
rous  salts,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  nitrites.  But 
the  first  two  would  be  discovered  in  the  analysis, 
and  by  their  taste  and  smell ;  as  for  the  nitrites, 
they  act  immediately  on  the  permanganate  solution, 
and  any  decolorization  taking  place  during  the  first 
five  minutes  must  be  due  to  nitrites  and  allowed  for. 
It  is  admitted  that  permanganate  fails  to  oxidize  some 
substances,  as  urea ;  but  nevertheless  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  used  gives  evidence  of  the  relative  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  water  which  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jurious;  and  this  is  precisely  the  one  great  object 
of  water- analysis.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  hour  as  compared  with  that  used  in  the 
first  three  hours  gives  valuable  information  as  to  the 
relative  quantities  of  putrescent,  easily  oxidizable 
matter,  and  of  non-putrescent  and  less  easily  oxidiz¬ 
able  matters. 

The  Temperature  of  Flames. — Rosetti  lias, 
with  the  aid  of  his  very  ingenious  calorimeter, 
investigated  the  temperature  of  different  flames, 
and  finds  the  maximum  temperature  of  a  Bun¬ 
sen  flame  to  be  1,360°  O.,  resulting  from  a  com¬ 
bustion  of  1  volume  of  gas  and  2|  volumes  of 
air.  The  admission  of  a  greater  or  less  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  reduces  the  temperature.  Changes 
in  pressure  have  but  slight  influence  on  the 
temperature.  The  flame  given  by  gas  diluted 
with  the  same  volume  of  nitrogen  shows  a 


temperature  of  1,180°,  and  diluted  with  3  vol¬ 
umes  of  nitrogen,  1,040°.  The  same  degrees 
of  dilution  with  carbonic  acid  show  respec¬ 
tively  1,100°  and  780°.  Among  other  tempera¬ 
tures  noted  were  the  following: 


Locatelli  lamp .  920° 

Stearine  candle .  940 

Petroleum  lamp  with  chimney .  1,030 

The  same  without  chimney  : 

Illuminating  part .  920 

Sooty  envelope .  780 

Alcohol  lamp  (alcohol  O’ 912) .  1,170 

“  (alcohol  0-822) .  1,180 


The  slight  difference  in  heating  power  result¬ 
ing  from  widely  varying  percentages  of  water 
in  the  alcohol  is  worthy  of  remark. 

A  New  Test  for  Carbolic  Acid. — A  very  deli¬ 
cate  test  for  carbolic  acid  has  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Davy  in  molybdic  acid  dissolved 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  acid 
is  brought  in  contact  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
molybdic  solution,  there  is  immediately  pro¬ 
duced  a  light  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  tint, 
which,  passing  to  a  maroon  or  reddish  brown, 
soon  develops  a  beautiful  purple  coloration. 
The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  will  hasten 
the  development  of  the  purple  reaction ;  but 
it  will  take  place,  though  more  slowly,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  is  the  production  of 
this  purple  under  the  circumstances  described 
that  constitutes  Dr.  Davy’s  test  for  carbolic 
acid.  The  molybdic  solution  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving,  with  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  1 
part  of  molybdic  acid  in  10  parts  by  weight  of 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  mode 
of  using  this  reagent  is  simply  to  add  three  or 
four  drops  of  it  to  one  or  two  of  the  liquid 
under  examination,  placed  on  any  white  por¬ 
celain  or  white  delf  surface.  In  carrying  out 
this  test,  however,  it  will  be  found  most  con¬ 
venient  to  use  a  small  white  porcelain  capsule 
having  a  handle,  which  will  admit  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat  when  it  may  be  desirable  to 
hasten  the  reaction  of  that  agent.  So  delicate 
is  this  test  that  one  small  drop  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  (1  per  1,000  by  weight), 
when  mixed  with  three  or  four  drops  of  the 
molybdic  solution,  immediately  produces  the 
yellowish-brown  effect,  which  soon  passes  into 
a  very  distinct  purple.  Nor  is  this  the  extreme 
limit  of  its  application,  for  the  solution  affords 
a  certain  test  even  when  five  times  more  dilute 
than  above. 

Determination  of  the  Heat  Value  of  Fuel. — 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  heat  value 
of  fuel,  it  has  been  proved  that  conclusions  from 
the  results  of  elementary  analysis  are  very 
uncertain,  and  also  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  direct  evaporation  experiments.  The 
faults  of  these  methods  are  pointed  out  by 
Weyl,  who  in  “Die  Chemische  Industrie” 
recommends,  as  preferable,  decomposition  of 
the  fuel  by  dry  distillation,  and  analytical  de¬ 
termination  of  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition.  In  this  method 
the  accident  of  too  small  a  sample  being  used 
is  avoided,  as  also  too  great  pulverization  and 
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drying  at  high  temperature,  and  the  decompos¬ 
ing  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  is 
therewith  connected;  and  the  whole  of  the 
coke  is  weighed,  and  its  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  mineral  constituents  determined.  The 
water,  tar,  and  gas  that  are  formed  are  mea¬ 
sured,  and  their  heat  of  combustion  ascertained 
with  the  aid  of  data  that  have  been  supplied 
by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  and  Deville.  The 
final  result  will,  of  course,  exceed  the  true 
combustion  value  of  the  coal  by  the  amount 
of  heat  equivalent  to  the  work  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  into  coke,  tar,  and  gas.  The  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  should  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  at  a  high  temperature. 

A  New  Explosive. — A  new  explosive  discov¬ 
ered  by  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  substances,  which  can  he  kept 
apart  without  risk,  and  can  be  mixed  as  re¬ 
quired  to  form  a  blasting  and  explosive  agent. 
The  powder  is  a  mixture  of  75  parts  of  chlo¬ 
rate  of  potassium  with  25  parts  of  sulphured,  a 
body  discovered  by  Professor  Reynolds  some 
years  ago,  and  which  can  be  obtained  in  quan¬ 
tity  from  the  waste  products  of  gas-manufac¬ 
ture.  The  new  explosive  is  a  white  powder, 
which  can  be  ignited  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  gunpowder,  and  leaves  less  solid  residuum. 

Research  of  Berthelot  on  the  Loss  of  Oxygen 
in  the  Electrolysis  of  Water. — Faraday  first  ob¬ 
served  the  inferior  volume  of  oxygen  set  free 
in  the  electrolysis  of  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  and,  though  the  fact  has  been 
since  noticed  by  every  physicist  who  has 
employed  the  voltameter,  no  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  has  hitherto  been  offered.  But  now 
Berthelot  has  undertaken  to  measure  the  loss 
of  oxygen  and  to  determine  its  cause.  We 
give  a  brief  account  of  his  method  and  results 
from  the  “American  Journal  of  Science.” 
That  it  is  not  due  to  the  production  of  hydro¬ 
gen  dioxide  by  the  electrolytic  ozone  acting 
on  the  water  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  water 
and  ozone  do  not  combine  together  directly. 
Nor  does  the  hypothesis  that  the  oxygen  splits 
into  ozone  and  antozone  during  electrolysis  fit 
the  case,  since  the  relation  of  the  active  oxygen 
existing  as  gas  is  to  that  existing  in  the  liquid 
so  small,  only  a  twentieth  part.  In  one  of 
Berthelot’s  experiments,  there  was  2-2  mgrms. 
active  oxygen  in  the  gas  collected  and  44 
mgrms.  in  the  liquid.  Moreover,  Meidinger 
has  shown  that  when  the  sulphuric  acid  used 
had  a  density  of  1‘4,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
collected  may  fall  to  two  thirds  of  its  theoreti¬ 
cal  value.  In  Berthelot’s  experiment,  12-2  c.  c. 
hydrogen  was  collected  in  ten  minutes,  but 
only  3'6  c.  c.  of  oxygen  instead  of  6'14.  Since 
the  oxidizing  body  found  in  the  solution  occurs 
only  when  this  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  Berthelot  concludes  that  it  is  really  per- 
sulphuric  acid ;  a  view  which  its  reactions  con¬ 
firm.  Further,  oxygen  is  gradually  disengaged 
from  the  liquid,  reaching  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  theoretical  quantity,  and  even 
surpassing  it.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon 


the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  voltameter  is 
evident. 

CHILI  (Republioa  de  Chile),  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state  of  South  America,  comprised  be¬ 
tween  latitudes  24°  and  56°  south  and  longitudes 
70°  and  74°  west.  Its  boundaries  are :  Bolivia 
on  the  north;  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Patagonia  on  the  east,  from  both  of  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Andes;  Cape  Horn  and 
the  South  Pacific  on  the  south ;  and  the  same 
ocean  on  the  west.  The  southern  boundary  is 
contested  by  the  Argentine  Government,  and 
the  long-pending  negotiations  between  the  re¬ 
publics  have  only  resulted  in  interrupting  their 
diplomatic  relations.  The  treaty  agreed  upon 
by  Seflor  Barras  Arran,  the  Chilian  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  has  been  declared  unauthorized  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Chilian 
Congress  has  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
envoy  who  had  effected  a  treaty  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  submit  the  questions  at 
issue  to  arbitration.  Although  a  satisfactory 
settlement  has  not  been  reached,  and  much 
popular  excitement  is  still  apparent  in  Chili, 
it  is  not  probable  that  war  will  result ;  and  it 
is  yet  hoped  that  bases  may  be  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  for  reopening  negotia¬ 
tions. 

The  area  of  Chili  is  set  down  in  an  official 
report  of  1875  at  124,246  square  miles,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Magellanic  possessions,  the  extent 
of  which  is  estimated  at  95,753  square  miles. 
The  territorial  division  of  the  republic  and  its 
population  were  as  follows  on  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1877 : 


PROVINCES.  Population. 

Atacama .  72,776 

Coquimbo . 161,145 

Aconcagua . 134,512 

Valparaiso .  180,324 

Santiago . 8T2,S55 

Colchagua . 152,184 

Curic6 .  95,326 

Talca..... . 111,TT6 

Linares . 119,068 

Maule . 119,377 

Kiible . 140,214 

Concepcion .  155,824 


PROVINCES.  Population. 

Biobio .  79,113 

Arauco .  52,581 

Valdivia .  31,826 

Llanquihue .  49,946 

ChiloS .  66,698 

Angol  (Territory) . .  21,091 

Magellan  Colony  . . .  1,193 


Total . 2,116,778 

Population  in  1865, .  1,819,233 

Increase  in  12  years .  297,545 


The  President  of  Chili  is  Seflor  Don  Anibal 
Pinto  (elected  for  five  years,  and  inaugurated 
September  18,  1876).  The  Cabinet  has  been 
changed,  and  is  now  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ministers,  who  are  reported  in  favor 
of  more  satisfactory  relations  with  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic :  Interior,  Dr.  Belisario 
Prats ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Don  Jos6  Al¬ 
fonso ;  Finance  (vacant);  Justice,  Public  Wor¬ 
ship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Seflor  Don  Do¬ 
mingo  Santa  Maria;  War  and  Navy,  Seflor 
Don  Cornelio  Saavedra.  For  the  Council  of 
State,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  Church, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  “Annual  Cyclo¬ 
paedia”  for  1877.  There  being  at  present  no 
Chilian  Minister  accredited  to  the  United  States, 
the  functions  of  Charge  d’ Affaires  are  ex¬ 
ercised  by  Senor  Don  Eduardo  Vigil.  The 
Chilian  Consul  at  New  York  is  C.  R.  Flint, 
Esq.  The  Honorable  Thomas  Osborn  is  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
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the  United  States,  and  D.  J.  Williamson,  Esq., 
Consul-General  at  Valparaiso. 

The  standing  army  is  composed  (1878)  of  8 
generals,  7  colonels,  29  lieutenant-colonels,  38 
majors,  99  captains,  20  adjutants-major,  and 
197  lieutenants — 398  officers — and  the  follow¬ 
ing  corps :  five  battalions  of  infantry,  2,000 
men  ;  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  700 ;  one  regi¬ 
ment  of  artillery,  616;  total,  3,316.  Vacan¬ 
cies  occurring  in  the  regular  army  are  filled 
by  volunteers  from  the  National  Guard,  but 
the  regular  strength  of  the  army,  fixed  by  the 
law  of  1875  at  3,573,  is  seldom  reached.  The 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  as  follows : 
infantry,  3,546  men;  cavalry,  1,288;  artillery, 
1,285;  total,  6,119  men.  A  general  rising  of 
the  Indians  being  apprehended,  troops  have 
been  sent  to  the  frontier  to  protect  the  new 
colonies.  There  has  also  been  lately  a  great 
increase  of  brigandage  in  the  interior  of  the 
.republic,  and  stringent  measures  will  he  re¬ 
quired  to  extirpate  it. 

The  navy  comprises  ten  vessels,  as  follows : 


VESSELS. 

Horse¬ 

power. 

Cannon. 

Marines. 

Crew. 

2  iron-clad  frigates. . . . 

2,000 

12 

376 

4.064 

4  corvettes . 

1,100 

30 

490 

8,828 

1  gunboat . 

140 

2 

19 

412 

1  transport  steamer. . . . 

100 

30 

240 

2  pontoons . 

48 

1,678 

Total . 

8,340 

44 

963 

10,222 

There  are  in  the  navy  3  rear-admirals,  1 
first-class,  9  second-class,  and  13  third-class 
captains,  46  lieutenants,  48  coast-guard,  and 
54  surgeons  and  engineers ;  1  naval  architect, 
1  almoner,  and  2  first-class  pilots.  There  is 
also  a  battalion  of  marines,  commanded  by  1 
colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  4  captains,  and 
19  lieutenants,  and  a  battalion  of  marine  artil¬ 
lery  of  432  men,  commanded  by  1  colonel,  1 
lieutenant-colonel,  3  adjutants-major,  6  cap¬ 
tains,  and  19  lieutenants  ;  besides  the  battalion 
of  marine  artillery  at  Valparaiso  forming  a 
part  of  the  guardia  civil ,  and  comprising  808 
men,  officered  by  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel,  6  captains,  and  24  lieutenants. 

The  revenue  of  Chili  for  the  year  1876  (es¬ 
timated  at  $24,561,670,  including  a  foreign 
loan  of  $4,742,564  and  a  home  loan  of  $3,050,- 
000)  amounted  to  $23,492,456,  as  follows: 


Ordinary  receipts .  $15,360,158 

Receipts  extraordinary .  7, 1S4.523 

Balance  from  1S75 .  947,775 

Total .  $23,492,450 

The  expenditures  were : 

Ordinary .  $17,959,524 

Extraordinary .  2,725,615 

Total .  $20,685,139 


The  revenue  for  1877  was  estimated  at  $17,- 
506,000,  including  a  loan  of  $2,000,000,  and 
the  expenditure  at  $18,040,808;  hut  a  late  re¬ 
port  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  before  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  sets  down  the  deficit  at 
$2,500,000.  The  estimates  approved  for  1878 


amount  to  $17,400,000,  including  the  interest 
on  the  new  loan.  The  total  estimated  revenue 
is  $14,087,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $3,500,000, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  $2,200,000  by  the 
balance  of  $500,000  of  the  loan,  and  by  pro¬ 
posed  reductions  in  the  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  foreign  debt  on  January  1, 
1877,  was  set  down  at  $38,809,000,  comprising 
seven  loans  with  interest  ranging  from  3  to  7 
per  cent.,  and  the  home  debt  at  $10,780,875, 
with  interest  varying  from  3  to  8  per  cent. 
The  railway  debt  included  in  the  total  of  $49,- 
589,875  amounted  to  $35,000,000. 

The  banks  have  been  authorized  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  suspend  specie  payments  until  the 
31st  of  August,  1879.  Their  emission  of  paper 
money,  to  the  amount  of  $15,600,000,  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  state,  and  is  made  redeemable 
in  coin  at  the  above  date.  Large  amounts  of 
gold  and  silver  have  been  exported  to  meet  ac¬ 
counts  abroad,  the  balance  of  trade'having  been 
against  the  country  for  several  years  past,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  failure  in  wheat  crops  and  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  price  of  copper.  It  is  known  that 
not  more  than  $5,000,000  in  bullion  and  coin 
remain  in  the  country,  and  a  very  depressed 
feeling  is  prevalent  in  financial  and  commercial 
circles.  The  financial  system  of  the  country 
is  based  upon  customs  duties  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  of  tobacco.  The  income  tax, 
the  succession  tax,  and  taxes  on  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  deemed  necessary  to  set  the 
country  on  a'seunder  financial  basis,  are  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  by  the  deputies  in  Congress, 
who  are  mostly  men  of  large  property,  or  capi¬ 
talists.  The  custom-house  returns  give  the 
receipts  for  1875  and  1876  at  $7,801,354  and 
$7,422,790  respectively;  and  a  decrease  of 
$1,000,000  in  the  importations  of  1877  will 
still  further  reduce  this  main  source  of  the  re¬ 
public’s  revenues. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Chili  from  1873  to  1877, 
inclusive : 


YEARS. 

Exports. 

Imports, 

Total  foreign 
commerce. 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 

1876  . 

1877  . 

$38,810,271 

36.541,000 

35,928,000 

37,771,139 

26,228,986 

$37,928,427 

38,810,000 

88,138,000 

89,215.415 

29,100,823 

$76,738,69S 

75.351,000 

74.066,000 

76.9S6.554 

55,329^759 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  Chilian  trade  in  1877 : 

COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Great  Britain . 

Prance . 

Germany . 

Peru . 

Argentine  Republic . 

United  States . 

Various . 

$9,358,355 

6,846,008 

3,392,242 

2,241,299 

8,057,895 

1,907,345 

3,297,679 

$15,441,778 

8,414,835 

1,252,290 

3,422,722 

851,402 

915,905 

1,430,004 

Total. . . 

$29,100,823 

$26,228,986 

The  custom-house  returns  of  the  port  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1878  show 
an  increase  over  the  receipts  of  1877  as  follows : 
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MONTHS. 

1877. 

1878. 

January . 

$321,115  20 

$285,820  12 

February . 

269,020  21 

411,179  16 

March . 

629.906  89 

628,924  17 

April . 

432,235  10 

558,275  95 

May . 

467,299  47 

553,890  85 

June . 

428,845  65 

840,385  07 

July . 

418,447  68 

561,140  80 

Total . 

Increase  in  1878 . 

$2,961,870  10 

$3,839,615  12 
$377,745  02 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  in 
California  and  Australia  the  mining  interest  is 
declining  and  more  attention  is  given  to  agri¬ 
culture,  the  contrary  is  taking  place  in  Chili, 
where  the  mining  exports  have  been  increased 
by  $3,407,000  in  1877  as  compared  with  1876, 
and  a  decrease  of  $1,356,000  is  reported  in  the 
exports  of  agricultural  products.  The  exporta¬ 
tion  of  minerals  for  1877  shows  a  falling  off  of 
$5,172,000,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  copper 
in  Europe.  Many  of  the  smelting  works  have 
been  closed.  Nitrate  deposits  of  considerable 
extent  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  des¬ 
ert  of  Atacama,  within  the  Chilian  territory ; 
and,  although  the  nitrate  is  not  of  a  very 
high  quality,  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be  profi¬ 
tably  produced  in  large  quantity,  the  princi¬ 
pal  obstacle  having  been  removed,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  water  on  the  “  Guillermo  Matta  ” 
claim.  An  American  company  is  erecting  ex¬ 
tensive  works  at  Oatapilco,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Valparaiso,  for  extracting  gold  from 
placer  mines,  and  they  hope  to  realize  an  annual 
profit  of  a  million  dollars  during  fifty  years. 

Commercial  statistics  for  1877 give  the  follow¬ 
ing  detailed  statement  of  vessels  entered  at  all 
the  ports  of  the  republic,  and  the  total  move¬ 
ment  of  tonnage  in  the  foreign  and  coasting 
trade : 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


NATIONALI¬ 

TIES. 

Sailing 

vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

English . 

809 

177,635 

500 

783,638 

60 

30,018 

27,627 

German . 

67 

44 

49,819 

11 

7,0S5 

22,508 

20,277 

American . 

57 

4 

7,443 

Nicaraguan .... 

52 

Guatemalan. . . . 

81 

12,169 

Peruvian . 

24 

10,509 

i 

1,763 

Chilian . 

44 

11,854 

203 

159,733 

Various . 

39 

17,069 

Total . 

694 

836,995 

857 

1,002,446 

COASTING  TRADE. 


NATIONALI¬ 

TIES. 

Sailing 

vessels. 

Tonnage 

'teamers. 

Tonnage. 

English . 

181 

89,62  i 

1,048 

1,342,555 

French . 

9 

7,581 

1 

21 

German . 

39 

15,750 

86 

39,936 

54 

T.539 

American . 

206 

24,963 

2 

1,2S0 

Nicaraguan .... 

383 

112,264 

Guatemalan.. . . 

354 

104.042 

66 

26,111 

Chilian . 

683 

111,906 

1,045 

516,929 

Various . 

23  . 

10,029 

50 

11,140 

Total . 

2,003 

509,760 

2,182 

1,911,861 

The  total  movement  of  tonnage  during  the 
year  was  : 

Tons. 

Arrivals,  sea-going  craft . 1,339,411 

Arrivals,  coasters .  2,421,621 

- 3,761,032 

Departures,  sea-going  craft .  1,420,467 

Departures,  coasters. .  2,323,110 

-  3,743,677 


Total  tonnage  of  arrivals  and  departures .  7,504,609 


Among  the  competing  nations,  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  appears  in  these  figures  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States.  The  tonnage  under 
the  British  flag  exceeds  all  others  combined. 

The  navigation  law,  sanctioned  by  Congress 
on  June  24th,  came  into  force  on  September 
25th.  The  following  articles  affect  foreign  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  ports  of  the  republic  : 

Art.  41.  No  national  vessel  shall  sail  for  a  foreign 
port  without  being  previously  surveyed  as  to  her 
conditions  of  seaworthiness.  The  same  regulation 
shall  apply  to  foreign  vessels  of  which  there  may  ex¬ 
ist  doubts  as  to  their  state  of  seaworthiness,  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  consul,  should  there  be  one,  to  whom 
due  notice  shall  be  given,  being  previously  obtained. 

Art.  42.  Vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
whether  national  or  foreign,  shall  be  surveyed  each 
year  if  sailing  vessels,  and  each  six  months  if  steam¬ 
ers. 

Art.  46.  The  maritime  sanitary  officials  shall  not 
deliver  the  bills  of  health  if  the  captains  of  vessels, 
national  or  foreign,  do  not  present  the  crew  list, 
signed  by  the  maritime  authority,  or  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  consular  agent. 

Art.  47.  These  requisites  complied  with,  the  mar¬ 
itime  authority  may  still,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  administrative  authority,  detain  any 
vessel  which  may  be  found  badly  stowed,  or  of  which 
there  may  be  reason  to  fear  a  disaster.  Disputes 
shall  he  settled  finally  by  a  commission  of  survey. 
Foreign  vessels,  merely  calling  at  the  ports,  or  sail¬ 
ing  direct  to  a  foreign  port,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  foregoing  regulation.  If,  by  manifest  cause  of 
had  stowage  or  overloading,  the  vessel  should  be 
wrecked,  or  suffer  a  serious  casualty,  the  maritime 
authority  who  permitted  her  departure- shall  be  held 
responsible  for  his  neglect.  Any  captain  who  shall 
proceed  to  sea  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  maritime 
authority  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  {pre¬ 
sidio  mayor  en  su  grado  minimo ),  and  shall  in  future 
be  disqualified  from  taking  any  oliarge  in  the  nation¬ 
al  marine. 

Art.  108.  Captains  of  vessels,  either  national  or 
foreign,  shall  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  maritime 
authority,  under  receipt,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first 
visit,  all  correspondence,  written  or  printed,  which 
they  may  have  on  board,  proceeding  either  from  the 
coast  or  abroad,  for  places  in  the  republic.  Such 
only  shall  he  excepted  as  may  be  addressed  to  the 
consignee  of  the  said  vessel,  provided  that  the  weight 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  grammes. 
The  same  obligation  shall  apply  to  the  other  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  passengers.  Trans¬ 
gressors  of  this  regulation  shall  incur  a  fine  equal  to 
quadruple  the  postage  ,of  the  correspondence,  or 
the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  if  the  quadruple 
should  be  less.  The  maritime  officials  shall  not  give 
pratique  to  vessels  until  the  correspondence  carried 
on  hoard  shall  have  been  duly  delivered. 

Art.  110.  Sailing  vessels  or  steamers,  national  or 
foreign,  intended  to  carry  passengers  between  ports 
in  Chili,  shall  not  admit  more  passengers  than  may 
be  conveniently  accommodated;  and  the  maritime 
authorities  of  the  port  may  prevent  the  sailing  of 
these  vessels,  whenever  they  shall  have  embarked  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  than  they  can  carry, 
with  due  regard  to  the  space,  security,  seaworthi- 
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ness,  comfort,  and  other  conditions  exacted  by  the 
regulations  decreed  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  111.  No  merchant  vessel,  national  or  foreign, 
shall  carry  jjassengers  on  deck,  either  to  ports  in 
Chili  or  abroad,  if  there  is  not  above  them,  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height,  an  awning  of  planks  or  canvas  water¬ 
tight,  and  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  bad  weath¬ 
er.  Such  passengers  shall,  in  default  of  a  special 
agreement,  be  victualed  with  rations  equal  to  those 
served  to  the  sailors  of  the  navy  of  the  republic. 

In  187V  there  were  about  1,265  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  in  operation,  and  4,800  miles  of  telegraph 
lines,  with  62  offices.  The  number  of  post- 
offices  in  1875  was  333 ;  the  expenditures  of 
the  postal  department  were  $246,938,  and  the 
receipts  $228,433. 

A  conflict  between  State  and  Church  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  the  Right 
Rev.  N.  Y.  Valdivieso;  the  Ultramontane  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  being  opposed  to  Sefior  Ta- 
foro,  who  has  so  far  yielded  as  to  decline  to 
take  possession  of  the  see  until  the  customary 
approbation  arrives  from  Rome.  It  is  report¬ 
ed,  however,  that  the  Vatican  may  withhold  the 
confirmation  of  SenorTaforo.  TheGovernment 
has  refused  to  pay  the  vicars-general  and  other 
ecclesiastical  officials  of  Santiago,  because  they 
had  not  been  appointed  by  the  civil  authority. 
The  question  of  marriage  between  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants  has  excited  some  atten¬ 
tion  lately,  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  religious  condition  of  Protestants 
being  very  illiberal,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
soon  be  altered.  A  Protestant  marrying  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  woman  in  Chili  is  required  to 
execute  a  public  document  under  oath,  “bind¬ 
ing  himself  that  the  sons  as  well  as  the  daugh¬ 
ters  that  are  born  of  his  marriage  are  to  be 
educated  in  the  Catholic  religion,  abstaining 
from  anything  that  might  prejudice  the  Catho¬ 
lic  belief  of  the  said  sons  and  daughters ;  so 
that,  if  in  the  choice  of  masters,  schools,  or 
other  items  relating  to  the  education  of  his  off¬ 
spring,  while  less  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  it  should  be  thought  by  his  wife  while  she 
lives,  and,  in  the  case  of  her  decease,  by  the 
parish  priest  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  that 
any  of  the  measures  he  may  wish  to  adopt  may 
endanger  the  Catholic  faith  of  said  children,  he 
will  desist  from  it ;  binding  himself  also  not  to 
name  in  death  a  tutor  or  guardian  for  his  said 
sons  and  daughters  who  is  not  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic.”  A  Chilian  lady  marrying  a  Protestant 
is  required  to  give  $200  to  the  hospital  for  fall¬ 
en  women,  as  if  by  her  marriage  she  were  par¬ 
taking  of  their  disgrace.  She  must  also  prom¬ 
ise  under  oath  “to  edilcate  the  offspring  of 
either  sex  that  may  be  born  from  the  marriage 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  the  observance 
of  the  precepts  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
striving  further  to  secure,  so  far  as  depends  on 
her,  the  conversion  of  the  dissenting  consort.” 

The  following  announcement  is  transcribed 
from  a  London  periodical  dated  December  23, 
1878,  come  to  hand  after  the  above  article  had 
been  sent  to  press : 


We  are  informed  by  telegraphic  communication 
that  a  treaty  between  the  two  sister  republics  (Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Chilian)  has  been  signed.  We  may 
therefore  presume  that  the  Patagonian  territorial 
dispute  will  no  longer  injuriously  affect  the  credit  of 
the  two  states,  and  that  the  only  subjeet  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  has  been  finally  removed  out  of 
the  way. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia.  Emperor, 
Kwang-Liu,  formerly  called  Tsaeteen,  born 
in  1872,  a  son  of  Prince  Ch’un,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Emperor  Tan-Kwang,  who  died 
in  1850;  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1875. 
The  area  of  China  proper  is  1,554,000  square 
miles;  the  population  about  405,000,000.  The 
area  of  the  dependencies  has  received  a  large 
increase  by  the  reconquest  of  Kashgaria,  and 
was  in  1878  estimated  at  3,062,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  29,580,000  ; 
making  in  all  4,616,000  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  435,000,000. 

China  now  has  diplomatic  representatives  in 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Spain,  and  Japan.  Tseng-chi-ta,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Tseng-kuo-fan,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  September  to  succeed  Kuo-sung-tao 
as  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  London,  and 
Li-fong-Pao  wras  appointed  Chargd  d’ Affaires 
at  Berlin.  Chin-San-Pin,  the  Chinese  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  25th  of  July.  He  is  a  man 
past  middle  life,  is  an  eminent  scholar  who  has 
had  large  experience  of  public  affairs,  and  is 
now  a  mandarin  of  the  first  class.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1872  as  joint  commissioner 
with  Yung-Wing,  in  charge  of  the  educational 
mission. 

The  Chinese  armies  which  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  for  several  years  against  Kashgar  made  an 
easy  capture  of  that  capital  December  17,  1877, 
during  the  dissensions  which  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Yakoob  Beg.  After  a  conflict  between 
the  two  pretenders  to  the  throne,  Beg  Kuli 
Beg,  Yakoob  Beg’s  eldest  son,  and  Aalim  Khan 
Tiura,  a  descendant  of  the  former  rulers  of 
Kashgar,  the  latter  wTas  defeated  and  escaped 
across  the  frontier,  leaving  a  considerable  body 
of  his  adherents  in  the  country.  The  Kirghiz 
of  Badakshan,  led  by  Ali  Beg,  then  rose  against 
the  new  Khan,  and  seized  the  town  of  Sari-Kul, 
while  Niaz  Bakir,  Governor  of  Khotan,  asked 
the  Chinese  commander-in-chief  at  Turfan  to 
send  him  a  Chinese  garrison,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Khotan  had  decided  to  submit  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  Beg  Kuli  Beg,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  marched  from  Kashgar  to  Yarkand 
and  raised  the  strength  of  his  army  to  35,000 
men,  now  proceeded  to  Khotan;  but  finding 
that  the  Chinese  had  taken  Utch  Turfan,  he 
fled  to  the  Russian  authorities  at  Karakol. 
The  Chinese  army  of  occupation  contained  an 
effective  force  estimated  at  nearly  12,000  men, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Liu-Sho-Daryn, 
whose  services  in  capturing  the  capital  were 
rewarded  with  important  marks  of  favor.  The 
troops  were  for  the  most  part  armed  with 
lances,  only  1,500  of  them  carrying  muskets  of 
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European  make.  The  Kirghiz  and  the  Russian 
merchants  in  the  territory  of  Kashgar  were  in¬ 
formed  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Chinese  soldiers.  After  achieving  this  con¬ 
quest,  LiuSho-Daryn  was  instructed  to  regain 
the  route  from  Mourzat,  and  to  march  through 
that  place  with  his  army  to  join  Tsin-Tsan- 
Tsoum,  whose  troops  had  already  taken  up  a 
position  between  Karashar  and  Shikho.  Beg 
Kuli  Beg,  with  the  family  of  the  late  Ameer  Ya- 
koob  Beg,  took  refuge  in  the  Russian  territory, 
where  the  ex-Khan  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
by  the  Russian  authorities.  The  Chinese  de¬ 
manded  his  surrender  to  them,  but  the  Russians 
refused  to  give  him  up.  Garrisons  were  placed 
in  each  of  the  Kashgarian  towns  occupied  by  the 
Chinese,  and  the  natives  were  commanded  to 
furnish  horses  for  subsequent  campaigns.  At 
Zanghishahn  seven  hundred  small-sized  cannon, 
made  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels,  were 
found,  which  had  not  been  in  use,  but  “lay 
under  velvet  and  brocade  coverings,  and  were 
all  supplied  from  England.”  A  Kashgarian 
who  was  at  Yarkand  when  the  Chinese  took 
that  city,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth, 
described  the  Chinese  army  at  that  place  as 
having  consisted  of  about  one  thousand  men, 
and  said :  “  A  great  number  of  Chinese  had 
hardly  any  clothes,  and  many  were  lame  and 
in  miserable  condition.  It  was  a  wonder  the 
Chinese  ever  attempted  to  come  to  Yarkand 
with  such  troops.  A  hundred  men  only  are 
armed  with  breech-loading  rifles;  the  rest  are 
armed  with  sticks  and  short  spears.  The 
Chinese  in  taking  Yarkand  killed  only  a  few 
people,  mostly  innocent  persons.  .  .  .  They 
have  done  their  best  to  disarm  the  inhabitants. 
Some  arms  have  been  given  up ;  the  people 
have  concealed  quantities  of  them.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Governor  collected  all  the  stallion-horses 
of  the  Yarkandies  and  others,  and  appropri¬ 
ated  them  to  his  own  use.  All  horses  belong¬ 
ing  to  Andijanies  (which  amounted  to  some 
thousands)  were  destroyed.  The  Chinese  have 
been  exacting  large  sums  of  money  as  a  loan 
from  herders  and  all  others;  also  immense 
quantities  of  grain  from  the  villages,  which  is 
being  collected  in  the  several  forts.  .  .  .  The 
Chinese  have  destroyed  a  few  of  the  arms 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Ameer.  The  guns, 
etc.,  they  have  not  injured.  They  do  not  know 
the  use  of  guns.”  Niaz  Beg  was  governor  of 
Yarkand  under  the  Amban,  by  whom  all  or¬ 
ders  were  issued  to  Niaz  Hakim,  who  saw  them 
carried  out.  Niaz  Hakim  is  the  man  who  has 
had  all  outsiders  turned  out  of  the  country. 
“He  is  afraid  of  the  Chinese,”  says  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  “  and  they  of  him.  Niaz  Hakim 
could  turn  out  the  Chinese  in  a  few  hours  if 
he  wished.  He  will  do  so  when  he  is  certain 
no  reenforcements  are  coming  for  them.  In 
the  whole  of  Kashgaria  there  are  not  more 
than  7,000  troops  (Chinese) — 5,000  in  Kashgar, 
600  in  Yarkand,  200  in  Khotan,  and  the  rest 
in  other  towns.” 

Intelligence  reached  the  Russian  garrison  at 
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Naryn,  on  the  13th  of  July,  that  a  battle  had 
taken  place  between  the  Kashgarian  insur¬ 
gents  at  Khotan,  led  by  Niaz  Beg,  and  3,000 
Chinese  troops  from  Aksu,  resulting  in  a  disas¬ 
trous  defeat  of  the  Chinese.  To  retrieve  the 
honor  of  the  Green  Dragon,  the  Chinese  com¬ 
mander  had  dispatched  2,500  troops  from  Kash¬ 
gar  to  Khotan  to  crush  the  Mussulman  people. 
A  report  prevailed  at  Orenburg  in  the  latter 
part  of  October  that  the  Chinese  Governor  of 
Kashgar  had  prohibited  commercial  dealings 
with  the  Russians,  and  had  ordered  all  Rus¬ 
sians  within  the  territory  to  accept  Chinese 
nationality  or  leave  the  country  within  two 
weeks. 

The  occupation  of  Kashgar  by  the  Chinese 
was  followed  by  events  which  seemed  to  threat¬ 
en  to  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
hitherto  existed  between  China  and  Russia. 
The  country  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  the 
change  of  rule,  and  the  Russians  complained 
that  their  trade  on  the  frontier  was  seriously 
damaged  by  brigandage,  in  which  they  asserted 
that  the  Chinese  soldiers  took  part.  Russian 
troops,  dispatched  to  Sharkodeh  to  restore  or¬ 
der,  heard  when  they  reached  that  place  that 
the  Chinese  bands  had  threatened  to  set  fire  to 
the  artillery  depots  and  powder  magazines  at 
Kulja,  with  a  view  of  depriving  the  Russians 
of  the  power  of  making  war  upon  them.  The 
sentries  were  therefore  increased,  and  all  the 
material  was  removed  to  places  of  greater  se¬ 
curity.  To  the  embarrassments  growing  out 
of  the  state  of  disorder  were  added  others  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  continued  occupation  of  Kulja  by 
the  Russians.  This  city  and  the  surrounding 
districts  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  1871,  in  order,  they  said,  to  prevent 
Yakoob  Beg,  who  had  just  made  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Sungarians,  from  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  Rus¬ 
sians  gave  a  solemn  pledge  to  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  they  would  surrender  it  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  Chinese  force  should  have  been 
brought  to  it  to  restore  order.  The  Chinese 
now  claimed  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  part 
of  the  engagement,  for  their  army,  fresh  from 
victories  over  Yakoob  Beg,  was  waiting  at  the 
frontier  for  the  order  to  march  in  and  take 
possession.  The  Russians  showed  no  haste  to 
evacuate  the  position,  and  a  part  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  press  opposed  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom¬ 
ise  to  restore  it.  The  impression  that  a  dispo¬ 
sition  had  been  developed  among  the  Russians 
against  surrendering  Kulja  is  enforced  by  a 
remark  which  Terenijeff  made  in  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  1875.  In  speaking  of  that 
position  and  the  expected  reconquest  of  Kash¬ 
gar  by  the  Chinese,  he  said:  “In  view  of  such 
a  reawakening  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  after 
their  long  slumber,  our  situation  in  Kulja  is 
becoming  very  ambiguous,  and  every  ambiguity 
is  injurious  to  the  prestige  of  a  great  empire. 
Thus  before  long  the  Russian  Government  will 
have  definitely  to  decide  the  question  as  to  who 
shall  be  the  future  masters  of  Kulja.”  The 
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“  St.  Petersburg  Journal,”  speaking  of  this 
subjectin  1878,  said  :  “  If  Kulja  were  to  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  China,  Russian  rule  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Central  Asia  would  be  undermined.  .  .  . 
The  surrender,”  it  continued,  “  would  be  an¬ 
other  triumph  to  England,  and  the  Mantchoos 
would  hold  their  heads  still  higher.  In  line, 
Russian  influence  in  Central  Asia  would  be 
shaken.”  A  diplomatic  mission  was  appointed 
in  August  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  negotiate 
for  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  respecting 
the  frontier  and  the  restoration  of  Kulja,  and 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  ex- 


Khan  of  Kashgar.  The  chief  of  the  embassy, 
or  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  was  Cbunghou, 
Governor  of  Moakden,  the  capital  of  Mant- 
chooria — the  same  officer  who  was  dispatched 
to  France  in  1870  to  explain  that  the  massacres 
which  occurred  at  Tientsin  in  that  year  were 
not  the  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Silun,  a  Mantchoo,  who  had  been  employed 
during  the  late  trouble  as  an  agent,  civil  or  mil¬ 
itary,  on  the  northwest  frontier.  The  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  left  Tientsin  on  the  5th  of  August 
for  Peking,  to  have  an  audience  with  the  Em¬ 
peror.  The  Russians  professed  to  be  ready  to 
retire  whenever  they  should  be  compensated 
for  the  expense  which  the  occupation  of  the 
district  had  occasioned  them. 

Kulja  is  a  place  of  considerable  strategical 
and  commercial  importance,  and  might  be  made 
profitable  to  its  possessor.  It  forms  a  wedge 
into  the  Chinese  territory,  and  is  protected  on 
the  north  by  the  Kopkesen  and  Kuyuk  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Tien-shan  range. 
Few  passes  cross  these  natural  barriers,  and 
they  are  capable  of  being  so  fortified  that  they 
could  be  made  practically  unassailable.  The 
Russians  holding  it  would  at  the  same  time 
occupy  an  important  vantage-ground,  either 


for  an  invasion  of  Kashgar  on  the  ^puth  or  of 
Chuguchak  on  the  north.  It  is  the  only  dis¬ 
trict  occupied  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia  which 
might  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  instead  of 
expenditure  to  the  Government.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  easily  tilled,  and  the  mountains  are 
rich  in  minerals,  including  iron,  copper,  and  coal 
of  good  quality.  During  the  occupation  by  the 
Chinese  the  land  produced  flourishing  crops, 
and  grain,  flour,  and  all  articles  of  food  were 
abundant  and  cheap.  Trade,  assisted  by  the 
facilities  of  transport  afforded  by  the  river  Ili, 
which  runs  east  and  west  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  valley, 
was  in  a  fairly  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  The 
Chinese  established 
nine  schools  in  Ili,  or 
New  Kulja,  from  its 
foundation  in  1763,  for 
the  children  of  the 
garrison,  and  supple¬ 
mented  them  with  a 
college;  and  they  af¬ 
terward  founded  a 
school  for  the  study  of 
Russian,  with  annual 
examinations  in  that 
language,  and  prizes. 
The  city  was  in  ruins 
when  Mr.  Eugene 
Schuyler  visited  it  in 
1873. 

In  November  it  was 
reported  that  Sir  Thos. 
W ade,  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Peking, 
had  been  instructed 
to  confer  with  Lord  Lytton  at  Lahore  concern¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  Russia  with  China  respect¬ 
ing  the  restoration  of  Kulja. 

The  advance  of  the  Chinese  armies  against 
the  rebellious  Sungarians  was  accompanied  by 
a  general  destruction  of  the  Mohammedans, 
with  their  cattle  and  other  property,  in  the 
provinces  occupied  by  them.  In  this,  however, 
they  are  said  only  to  have  done  what  the  in¬ 
surgents  had  done  before  them  ;  for  during 
the  period  of  their  insurrection,  from  1861  to 
1870,  the  Mohammedans  had  exterminated  the 
Chinese  in  the  provinces  of  Shensi,  Kansu,  Ili, 
and  Eastern  Turkistan. 

The  northern  provinces  of  China  were  af¬ 
flicted  during  the  first  six  months  of  1878  by  a 
famine,  which  lasted  until  it  was  partly  alle¬ 
viated  by  the  rains  which  began  to  fall  in 
June.  The  famine  first  spread  in  the  fall  of 
1875,  and  was  caused  by  the  long-continued 
absence  of  rain.  The  drought  was  a  part  of  the 
process  of  desiccation  of  the  plains  of  Chihli 
and  Shantung,  which,  having  begun  long  ago 
in  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  has  now 
reached  the  densely  populated  northern  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Balfour, 
of  Cavendish  Square,  London,  who  had  been 
in  constant  communication  with  the  famine- 
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stricken  districts,  in  February,  1878,  described 
the  condition  there  by  saying  that  the  people 
were  “dying  by  thousands  upon  thousands. 
Women  and  girls  and  boys  are  openly  offered 
for  sale  to  any  chance  wayfarer.  When  I  left 
the  country,  a  respectable  married  woman 
could  be  easily  bought  for  six  dollars,  and  a 
little  girl  for  two.  In  cases,  however,  where 
it  was  found  impossible  to  dispose  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  parents  have  been  known'  to  kill  them 
sooner  than  witness  their  prolonged  sufferings, 
in  many  instances  throwing  themselves  after¬ 
ward  down  wells,  or  committing  suicide  by  ar¬ 
senic.  Corpses  lay  rotting  by  the  highway, 
and  there  was  none  to  bury  them.  As  for 
food,  the  population  subsisted  for  a  long  time 
on  roots  and  grass;  then  they  found  some 
nourishment  in  willow-buds,  and  finally  ate  the 
thatches  off  their  cottages.  The  bark  of  trees 
served  them  for  several  months,  and  last  July 
I  received  specimens  of  the  stuff  the  unhappy 
creatures  had  been  by  that  time  reduced  to. 
The  most  harmless  kind  was  potato  -  stalks, 
tough,  stringy  fibers,  which  only  the  strongest 
teeth  could  reduce  to  pulp,  and  which  entirely 
defied  all  my  attempts  at  deglutition.  The  oth¬ 
er  description  of  ‘  food  ’ — I  hardly  expect  cre¬ 
dence,  but  I  have  seen  it  myself — was  red  slate- 
stone.  It  appears  that  this  substance,  when 
rolled  about  in  the  mouth  and  chewed,  will 
eventually  split  into  small  splinters,  which  can 
be  swallowed  after  practice.  To  such  fright¬ 
ful  extremities  have  the  famine-stricken  people 
in  China  been  put.”  At  the  end  of  December, 
1877,  the  famine  region  in  the  province  of  Shan¬ 
si  was  estimated  to  include  a  population  of 
nearly  ten  millions  needing  relief.  The  foreign 
residents,  the  Christian  missionaries,  and  the 
Government  engaged  in  undertakings  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering ;  societies  were  formed 
to  collect  money  and  grain  for  the  sufferers ; 
provision  was  made  for  the  collection  and  ac¬ 
commodation  in  places  of  refuge  of  persons 
who  wandered  from  their  homes;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe  and  America  were  invited  to 
help.  Early  in  February  a  decree  was  pub¬ 
lished  granting  postponements  of  taxation  in 
many  hundred  townships  of  the  province  of 
Shantung,  in  consequence  of  the  suffering  ex¬ 
perienced  through  “  flood,  drought,  locusts,  al¬ 
kalization  of  the  land,”  etc.  It  was  stated  in 
April  that  the  largest  number  of  victims  and 
the  earliest  victims  to  the  famine  had  been 
opium-smokers.  Multitudes  of  starving  people 
were  flocking  to  Tai-Yuen-fu,  the  capital  of 
Shansi,  and  a  daily  mortality  of  nearly  400  was 
reported  in  the  city.  Many  died  from  sheer 
starvation,  others  from  repletion  after  long  fast¬ 
ing,  many  from  the  intense  cold;  and  some 
were  eaten  by  wolves.  The  distress  in  north¬ 
ern  Honan  was  quite  as  grievous  at  the  opening 
of  the  spring. 

The  severity  of  the  famine  and  the  urgency 
of  the  appeals  for  help  awakened  public  sym¬ 
pathy  abroad,  and  subscriptions  were  opened 
and  liberally  sustained  in  the  principal  cities 


of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
residents  and  the  missionaries  residing  in  Chi¬ 
na,  particularly  the  English  residents  and  mis¬ 
sionaries,  were  made  the  agents  for  distributing 
the  relief,  and  did  such  evident  service  to  the 
suffering  people  as  to  direct  general  attention 
to  their  benevolent  work,  and  call  forth  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation  and  gratitude.  The 
Viceroy  of  the  province  of  Chihli  accepted  the 
invitation  (tf  the  British  consul  at  Tientsin  to 
dine  with  him  on  her  Majesty’s  birthday — the 
first  instance  of  the  kind  recorded — proposed 
the  health  of  the  Queen,  and  in  a  courteous  ad¬ 
dress  referred  with  feeling  to  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  by  foreigners  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tress.  The  Viceroy  of  Shansi  addressed  to  Mr. 
Forrest,  the  English  consul  at  Tientsin,  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  what  had  been  done-  by  foreign¬ 
ers  in  the  matter  of  administering  relief ;  and 
Mr.  Forrest,  writing  to  the  committee  of  the 
relief  fund  in  Shanghai,  said  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  funds,  as  conducted,  would  do  more 
really  to  open  China  to  the  English  than  a 
dozen  wars.  In  one  instance,  in  the  province 
of  Honan,  the  relief  proffered  by  one  of  the 
committees  was  refused;  and  in  another  in¬ 
stance  two  Chinese  district  officers,  appointed 
to  assist  the  committee,  were  detected  in  steal¬ 
ing  from  the  funds. 

A  letter  was  published  in  November  by  the 
British  Foreign  Office  which  had  been  received 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  expressing  its 
thanks  to  the  English  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  their  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by ' 
the  famine,  and  “for  the  generous  relief  afford¬ 
ed  by  them  in  time  of  great  calamity.”  A  ban¬ 
quet  was  given  at  Hong- Kong  to  the  newly 
appointed  Ambassador  to  England  and  France, 
November  29th.  The  Ambassador  made  an 
address  in  which  he  said  that  the  impartial  and 
excellent  government  given  to  Hong-Kong  had 
cemented  the  friendly  feeling  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  China,  and  added  that  he  regarded 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  England  as  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  China.  The  rains  be¬ 
gan  to  fall  in  June,  and  continued  at  intervals 
through  the  summer  andfall,  producing  a  steady 
mitigation  of  the  distress. 

An  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor  on  the 
29th  of  March  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the 
supineness  of  his  household  officers  in  effect¬ 
ing  economies.  Prince  Kung  was  ordered  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Grand  Council  to  the 
Board  of  Punishments,  for  the  adjudication  of 
penalties,  because  they  had  failed  to  suggest 
remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  distress.  In 
a  later  decree  these  officers  were  deprived  of 
their  rank,  but  allowed  to  retain  office. 

A  relief  hospital  for  refugees  from  the  fam¬ 
ine  at  Tientsin,  containing  four  thousand  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  was  burned  on  the  6th  of 
January.  The  gates  of  the  yards  were  locked, 
preventing  the  immediate  escape  of  the  inmates, 
and  fourteen  hundred  persons  were  burned  to 
death.  The  two  deputies  who  were  in  charge 
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of  the  establishment  were  degraded  and  inca¬ 
pacitated  from  ever  holding  office  again.  A 
report  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  the 
British  consular  establishment  attached  to  Mr. 
Grosvenor’s  mission,  mentions  a  great  increase 
in  the  production  of  opium.  Speaking  of  Yun¬ 
nan,  it  says :  “  Of  the  sole  agricultural  export, 
opium,  we  can  speak  with  some  certainty. 
We  were  astounded  at  the  extent  of  the  pop¬ 
py-cultivation  both  in  Sechuan  an'd  Yunnan. 
We  first  heard  of  it  on  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  Hupei  and  Sechuan.  A  few  miles  south 
of  this  spot  the  most  valuable  variety  of  native 
opium  is  produced.  In  ascending  the  rivers, 
wherever  Cultivation  existed,  we  found  numer¬ 
ous  fields  of  poppy.  Even  the  sandy  banks 
were  often  planted  with  it  down  to  the  water’s 
edge ;  but  it  was  not  until  we  began  our  land 


journey  in  Yunnan  that  we  fairly  realized  the 
enormous  extent  of  its  production.  With  some 
fears  of  being  discredited,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  consciousness  that  I  am  underesti¬ 
mating  the  proportion,  I  estimate  that  the 
poppy  fields  constitute  a  third  of  the  whole 
cultivation  of  Yunnan.”  Further  on,  the  re¬ 
port  remarks  :  “We  walked  some  hundreds  of 
miles  through  poppies ;  we  breakfasted  among 
poppies;  we  shot  wild  ducks  in  the  poppies. 
Even  wretched  little  hovels  in  the  mountains 
were  generally  attended  by  a  poppy  patch.” 

Imperial  and  viceregal  edicts  appeared  from 
time  to  time  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  hut,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  Mr. 
Nicholson,  the  secretary  of  the  British  legation 
at  Peking,  on  the  opium  trade,  they  have  been 
in  most  cases  ignored,  the  only  result  being  an 
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increase  in  the  price  of  the  article,  consequent 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  producer  “  silencing  ” 
the  officials.  But  though  this  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  understood  and  acknowledged,  the 
“  Peking  Gazette  ”  continues  to  publish  me¬ 
morials  from  censors  and  others  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  More  earnest  attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  punish  infractors  of  the  laws, 
and  the  Government  and  people  seem  to  be 
entering  upon  another  general  effort  to  abol¬ 
ish  or  curtail  the  traffic.  The  Viceroy  of  the 
two  Kiang  provinces  recently  denounced  two 
Taoutais  and  two  or  three  district  magistrates 
to  the  Emperor  as  inveterate  opium-smokers. 
A  decree  of  punishment  was  issued  against 
them,  and  the  Vioeroy  has  announced  that  any 
officer  within  his  jurisdiction  whose  personal 
appearance  gives  ground  for  suspicion  of  his 
being  an  opium-smoker  will  be  interrogated, 
and,  if  found  guilty,  will  be  forthwith  im¬ 


peached.  The  capital  is  said  to  be  the  chief 
center  of  consumption  for  the  Indian  opium 
which  comes  to  Tientsin.  The  Viceroy  of 
Nanking  has  ordered  that  every  house  let  for 
opium-smoking  be  confiscated.  The  authorities 
of  Soochow  have  also  adopted  energetic  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  proprietors  of  the  shops.  The 
offioers  of  Canton  have  adopted  a  licensing  sys¬ 
tem,  and,  having  farmed  out  the  trade  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  corporation,  exact  a  tax  on  all  the  opium 
prepared  and  sold  to  it.  The  general  com¬ 
manding  in  Kashgar  has  destroyed  the  poppy 
crops  in  Kansu  and  Shensi ;  and  all  the  fields 
bordering  on  the  roads  south  of  Moakden  have 
been  destroyed.  The  Governor  of  Shansi  has 
forwarded  a  memorial  in  which  he  ascribes 
many  aggravations  of  the  recent  famine  to  the 
fact  that  the  fertile  and  irrigated  fields  were 
given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  while 
the  food  crops  were  consigned  to  stony  and 
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poor  corners.  His  view  is  confirmed  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  shows  that  in 
Shansi  and  Shensi,  where  the  famine  has  been 
most  intense,  the  poppy  can  he  cultivated  with 
success  only  on  the  irrigable  lands,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  available  for  the  raising  of 
wheat  and  vegetables,  except  for  the  profit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  opium-culture.  The  Governor 
of  Shansi,  with  the  approval  of  the  throne,  has 
resolved  to  issue  a  proclamation  laying  on  the 
ancestral  clans  and  village,  clubs  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  preventing  the  growth  of  the  poppy 
in  their  neighborhoods.  A  vigorous  voluntary 
organization  for  checking  the  spread  of  opium¬ 
smoking  has  been  formed  in  Canton,  which 
publishes  and  circulates  tracts,  and  has  given 
prizes  for  essays  discussing  the  evils  of  the 
trade  and  of  the  use  of  the  drug.  Several  of 
the  essays  have  been  published.  They  are  very 
plain-spoken  against  those  who  have  introduced 
opium  into  the  country.  The  religion  of  the 
West,  says  the  essay  that  won  the  first  prize, 
teaches  that  we  must  love  our  neighbors  as  our¬ 
selves,  practice  kindness  toward  all,  and  not 
benefit  ourselves  at  others’  expense ;  yet  what 
one  thing  in  the  world  can  be  compared  with 
opium  for  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  mankind, 
and  the  mischief  it  causes  men  to  bring  on 
their  neighbors  for  the  sake  of  their  own  gain  ? 
“  No  wonder  that  mobs  have  burned  some  of 
the  Christian  churches  and  put  to  death  West¬ 
ern  men  and  women.”  The  essayist  also  shows 
how  the  importation  of  Western  manufactures 
into  the  country  would  he  benefited  by  the 
suppression  of  the  trade.  Missionaries  from 
China  reported  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  May,  1878,  that 
the  prejudice  caused  by  British  support  of  the 
opium  trade  was  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
they  had  to  encounter.  An  opium  refuge  has 
been  opened  by  missionaries  in  Peking,  which 
during  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence  re¬ 
ceived  fifty-three  in-patients,  and  was  attended 
by  nearly  three  hundred  out-patients. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackay,  a  Canadian  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary,  was  attacked  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  by  a  crowd  of  Formosans  at 
Tamusi,  and  was  threatened  with  death  unless 
he  left  the  island ;  but  he  remained  in  spite  of 
the  threat.  Violent  attacks  were  made  during 
the  summer  upon  the  Protestant  missions  at 
Ivien-ning-fu  and  Yeng-ping-fu.  At  the  former 
place,  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  was  completely  destroyed  by 
a  mob  headed  by  the  literati  and  gentry.  At 
first  the  rioters  threatened  to  kill  the  catechist 
in  charge  of  the  chapel,  but  subsequently  they 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  not  to  return 
under  penalty  of  instant  death  should  he  he 
again  discovered.  Some  time  ago  Monseigneur 
Ridel,  a  French  missionary  bishop,  was  cap¬ 
tured  with  other  missionaries  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Corea,  and  condemned  to  torture  and 
death.  The  Chinese  ministers  intervened  in 
his  favor,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty  during  the 
summer.  He  was  escorted  from  a  prison  in 


the  center  of  Corea  to  the  Chinese  town  of 
Moakden,  amid  insults  and  threats  of  murder 
all  along  the  line  of  the  route,  and  was  saved 
only  by  the  declarations  of  his  escort  that  he 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  For 
several  months  his  daily  fare  in  prison  was  a 
handful  of  rice  and  a  bowl  of  cold  water,  and 
he  had  to  sleep  on  the  ground  and  associate 
with  criminals  of  the  worst  stamp.  This  was 
the  third  time  Monseigneur  Ridel  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  in  Corea  ;  on  the  two  previous 
occasions  he  owed  his  escape  to  his  own  energy. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  province 
of  Kwangsi  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and 
immediately  assumed  such  formidable  propor¬ 
tions  as-  to  cause  considerable  anxiety  to  the 
imperial  authorities.  The  leader  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  was  a  general  named  Li-Yung-Choi,  who 
was  also  notorious  in  the  great  Taiping  rebel¬ 
lion,  but  had  prudently  deserted  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  side  when  he  saw  that  the  collapse  of  the 
rebellion  was  imminent.  Since  then  he  had 
gained  great  distinction  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor,  and  had  been  honored  with  the  yel¬ 
low  tunic.  It  seemed  that  he  was  disappointed 
at  not  receiving  some  coveted  preferment,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  His  army  was  reported  to  number  fifty 
thousand  men. 

The  preliminary  examination  of  the  country 
at  Kaeping,  where  mining  operations  are  con¬ 
templated,  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  A 
fiat  piece  of  country  about  twenty  miles  long 
was  found  to  he  covered  with  coal  and  iron¬ 
stone.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  with  70  to  75 
per  cent,  of  gas,  and  7J  to  15  per  cent,  of  ash, 
having  every  appearance  of  being  excellent 
coal.  The  ironstone,  which  runs  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  coal,  is  hematite.  Boring  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  begun  close  to  the  river.  The 
coal  fields  of  Kilung  are  worked  by  machinery 
and  foremen  from  England,  and  now  produce 
about  fifty  thousand  tons  daily  of  coals  which 
are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  English  coals. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Morrison,  the  late  engineer  of  the 
Shanghai-Woosung  railway  line,  early  in  the 
year  made  an  examination  of  the  country 
between  Hangkow  and  Canton  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  its  nature  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  railways.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  points  by  a  straight  line  is  five 
hundred  miles,  but  by  the  route  he  took  it 
was  eight  hundred  miles.  He  passed  through 
the  cities  of  Wuchang,  Yo-chow,  Siang-yin, 
Chang-sha,  Siang-tan,  over  the  Chihling  Pass, 
and  thence  by  I-chang,  Ping-shih,  Lo-chang, 
and  Shao-chow,  to  Canton.  He  was  interested 
in  the  examination  of  the  coal  fields  of  Hunan 
and  Kwang-tung,  and  in  some  places  found 
that  the  coal  trade  had  largely  increased  since 
the  visit  of  the  Baron  F.  von  Richthofen. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION*  The  quad¬ 
rennial  American  Christian  General  Conven¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Franklin,  Warren  County, 

*  See  “  Annual  Cyclopaedia”  for  1874,  article  Christian 
Connection,  for  a  full  account  of  statistics. 
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Ohio,  beginning  October  2d.  About  one  hun¬ 
dred  ministers  and  fifty  lay  members  were  in 
attendance.  Elder  J.  H.  Coe  presided.  The 
principal  business  transacted  consisted  in  the 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  the  body,  by  which  it  was  given  a  certain 
legislative  power,  and  was  placed  in  control  of 
the  enterprises  of  the  Church,  particularly  of 
the  missionary  and  publishing  interests.  Hith¬ 
erto  the  Convention  lias  had  only  an  advisory 
power.  Under  these  provisions,  the  National 
or  Extension  Society,  previously  a  voluntary 
organization  formed  in  1872,  was  merged  in 
the  missionary  department  of  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  ;  its  constitution  was  modified  so  that 
its  workings  might  become  denominationally 
effective ;  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
“The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  America”;  and  its  corresponding 
secretary  was  elected  secretary  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  department  of  the  General  Convention, 
with  an  Executive  Board  associated  with  him. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of 
auxiliary  societies  in  conferences,  churches,  and 
Sunday  schools.  Arrangements  are  also  to  be 
made  for  assuming  and  carrying  on  the  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprises  of  the  Church,  which  have 
heretofore  been  conducted  by  a  private  asso¬ 
ciation  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  for  placing  the 
Sunday  schools  under  the  general  control  of 
the  Convention.  A  collection  was  ordered  to 
he  taken  in  all  the  churches  in  December  for 
the  Biblical  School,  and  another  in  January, 
1879,  for  the  Publishing  House. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION.  The  fourth  General 
Council  of  the  Christian  Union  met  at  Wesley, 
Ind.,  May  15th.  The  Rev.  J.  Y.  B.  Plack,  of 
Missouri,  was  chosen  Moderator.  A  paper 
which  had  been  adopted  at  the  previous  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Council,  defining  the  position  of 
the  Union  as  an  undenominational  organiza¬ 
tion,  endeavoring  to  offer  a  common  platform 
of  principles  on  which  all  Christians  can  unite, 
was  readopted.  It  pronounces  sectarianism  an 
evil,  and  declares  that  “all  religious  associa¬ 
tions,  built  upon  a  narrower  basis  than  that 
which  teaches  and  treats  all  the  Christians  of 
the  locality  as  equal  brethren  of  the  one  church 
of  the  place,  and  presents  creeds,  tests,  and 
usages  which  exclude  a  part  of  the  Christians 
of  the  place,  are  not  built  after  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  model,  and  have  no  claim  to  he  re¬ 
garded  as  churches  of  Christ,  simply  because 
they  have  Christians  among  them  ” ;  and  “  that 
the  church  is  a  divine  institution,  is  God-made, 
not  mechanical,  not  human,  not  man-made, 
and  God  alone  can  place  members  in  his 
Church  ;  and,  as  every  one  who  truly  loves  is 
born  of  God,  and  therefore  a  member  of  his 
Church,  therefore  it  does  not  depend  on  our 
doctrinal  views,  baptism,  votes,  or  enrollment, 
but  on  a  loving  and  obedient  heart.”  A  reso¬ 
lution,  which  substantially  defined  the  doc¬ 
trinal  position  of  the  church,  declared,  that 
“  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  sufficient  rule 


for  religion,  faith,  and  practice;  that  it  con¬ 
tains  truth  for  its  matter,  without  mixture  of 
error;  and  contains  the  true  sentiment  of 
Christian  oneness.  We  therefore  recommend 
the  study  of  it  to  all  of  our  people,  that  we 
may  know  of  its  cardinal  principles.”  The 
Council  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Sunday  school,  but  deprecated 
the  employment  of  ungodly  teachers  in  the 
same.  The  report  on  education  urged  the  im¬ 
portance  of  establishing  a  college  in  a  central 
location,  free  from  all  denominational  restraint, 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Church ; 
and  advised  the  ministers  to  study  the  sciences, 
and  thereby  qualify  themselves  for  greater  use¬ 
fulness  before  the  world.  It  was  ordered  that 
the  General  Council  meet  hereafter  every  four 
years,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  every  two  years. 
Elder  Flack,  the  Moderator  of  the  yehr,  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  Union  includes  one  hundred 
thousand  members. 

CHRISTINA,  Maria,  Dowager  Queen  of 
Spain,  horn  April  27,  1806,  died  August  21, 
1878.  She  was  the  second  of  the  eleven  chil¬ 
dren  of  Francis  I.  of  Naples,  and  had  in  her 
earliest  youth  acquired  great  independence  of 
character.  When  Ferdinand  YII.  of  Spain, 
in  1829,  had  become  a  widower  for  the  third 
time,  he  was  induced  by  the  representations  of 
Louise  Charlotte,  the  older  sister  of  Christina, 
to  ask  for  the  hand  of  the  latter  in  marriage, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  all  his  relatives. 
She  accepted  the  offer,  and  on  December  11th 
was  married  to  Ferdinand.  The  King  was 
soon  completely  influenced  by  his  beautiful 
and  intriguing  wife,  and  only  three  months 
after  the  wedding,  on  March  29,  1830,  re¬ 
stored  the  Siete  Partidas,  which  admitted 
female  descendants  of  the  King  to  the  throne. 
This  measure  called  forth  a  shower  of  pro¬ 
tests.  Charles  X.  of  France,  Francis  of  Na¬ 
ples,  the  Queen’s  own  brother,  and  Don  Carlos 
and  Don  Francisco,  the  younger  brothers  of 
the  King,  all  saw  their  claims  endangered  by 
this  law,  and  urged  the  King  to  retract  his  or¬ 
der.  But  Ferdinand  remained  firm,  and  when, 
on  October  10th,  Maria  Christina  wms  deliv¬ 
ered  of  a  daughter,  Spain  had  again  a  Princess 
of  Asturias,  a  Crown  Princess,  who  received 
the  name  of  Isabella.  The  second  child  of 
Christina  was  also  a  daughter,  Marie  Louise, 
who  afterward  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier,  and  the  mother  of  Queen  Mer¬ 
cedes,  the  wife  of  King  Alfonso  XII.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  YII.  died  on  September  29,  1833,  and 
Queen  Christina  assumed  the  regency  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  last  will,  in  the  name  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  proclaimed  Queen  as  Isabella  II. 
A  civil  war  followed  this  step,  in  which  Don 
Carlos  sought  to  gain  the  throne.  After  a 
duration  of  seven  years  it  was  finally  subdued 
by  Espartero,  who  promised  to  the  Basque 
Provinces,  the  principal  supporters  of  Don 
Carlos,  the  restoration  of  their  fueros.  When 
Queen  Christina  hesitated  to  execute  this 
promise,  Espartero  placed  himself  at  the  head 
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of  a  new  revolution,  and  on  October  12,  1840, 
she  formally  resigned  the  regency  and  fled 
to  Borne,  and  afterward  to  France.  She  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  in  1843,  and  remained 
in  Spain  until  1854,  when  she  again  fled  to 
France.  After  that  time  she  only  occasionally 
visited  Spain.  She  was  secretly  married  in 
December,  1833,  to  Fernando  Mufloz,  one  of 
her  guards,  who  was  made  Duke  of  Rianzares, 
and  the  marriage  was  acknowledged  by  a  de¬ 
cree  dated  October  13,  1844. 

COLOMBIA  (Esxados  Unidos  de  Colom¬ 
bia),  an  independent  state,  occupying  the  north¬ 
western  portion  of  South  America  and  the 
southeastern  portion  of  Central  America,  and 
extending  from  latitude  12°  21'  north  to  1°  20' 
south,  and  from  longitude  68°  52  to  83°  5'  west. 
Its  boundaries  are :  on  the  north,  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  ;  on  the  northeast  and  east,  Vene¬ 
zuela  ;  on  the  southeast,  Brazil ;  on  the  south, 
Ecuador ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Costa  Rica.  The  area  of  the  territory  of 
Colombia  has  been  estimated  at  rather  more 
than  500,000  square ,  miles,  400,000  of  which 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  The  republic 
is  divided  into  nine  Federal  States  and  six  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  its  population  is  about  3,000,000, 
including  uncivilized  Indians  to  the  number  of 
some  50,000.* 

The  principal  centers  of  population  are  the 
valleys  of  the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  and  Atrato 
Rivers,  the  first  of  which  flows  through  seven 
States  comprising  the  vast  central  region  of  the 
country,  500  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from 
70  to  100  in  width.  It  is  the  great  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  Atlantic,  and  is  navigated 
from  Barranquilla  to  Honda,  a  distance  of  500 
miles,  by  steamers  of  from  50  to  200  tons,  the 
property  of  private  companies.  The  mouth  of 
the  Magdalena  is  obstructed  by  bars,  and  a  rail¬ 
road  fifteen  miles  in  length,  constructed  by  a 
German  company  at  a  cost  of  $600,000,  con¬ 
nects  the  bay  of  Sabaniila  with  the  town  of 
Barranquilla,  the  lower  limit  of  river  naviga¬ 
tion.  The  Cauca  Valley  is  an  elevated  plain 
rising  to  a  height  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  Atrato  Valley  is  generally  similar 
to  that  of  the  Magdalena  in  its  topography. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  country  are 
coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  in¬ 
digo,  maize,  mandioca,  and  cattle.  The  cli¬ 
mate  varies  with  the  altitude  of  the  land ;  the 
lowlands  yield  all  the  tropical  products ;  and 
the  plateaus  and  slopes  of  the  Colombian  An¬ 
des,  those  of  sub-tropical  and  cold  climates. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General 
Julian  Trujillo,  inaugurated  April  1,  1878,  and 
the  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min¬ 
isters  or  secretaries:  of  the  Interior  and  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  Dr.  F.  Zaldua;  of  Finance  and 
Public  Works,  Dr.  R.  Nunez ;  of  the  Treasury 
and  Credit,  Seflor  Camacho  Roldan ;  of  War 
and  Marine,  Seflor  M.  Hurtado.  The  chief 

*  For  detailed  statistics  concerning  the  territorial  division, 
population,  etc.,  see  the  volumes  of  the  “  Annual  Cyclopae¬ 
dia  11  for  1874  and  18T7. 


magistrates  of  the  nine  States  are  :  Antioquia, 
General  T.  Rinjifo;  Bolivar,  Seflor  B.  No- 
guera;  Boyaca,  Seflor  J.  E.  Otalora;  Cauca, 
Seflor  M.  Garces;  Cundinamarca,  Seflor  D. 
Delgado;  Magdalena,  Seflor  Luis  A.  Robles; 
Panama,  Seflor  B.  Oorreoso  ;  Santander,  Seflor 
M.  A.  Estrada;  Tolima,  Seflor  Dr.  J.  Manique. 
The  Colombian  Consul-General  in  New  York 
is  Seflor  Miguel  Salgar.  The  American  Min¬ 
ister  Resident  at  Bogota  is  the  Hon.  E.  Deich- 
man. 

The  Federal  army  comprises  in  time  of  peace 
3,000  men;  and  in  time  of  war  each  State  is 
held  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  one  per  cent, 
of  its  population. 

Educational  interests  have  suffered  little 
from  internecine  strife,  as  attested  by  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  : 
1,625  primary  schools  were  officially  reported 
for  1877,  against  1,159  for  1875 ;  though  the 
State  school  fund  for  the  latter  year  amounted 
to  $508,779,  while  that  of  the  former  did  not 
exceed  $380,017. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  amounts 
and  several  branches  of  the  national  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1878 : 

REVENUE. 


Customs .  $3,000,000' 

Salt  monopoly .  1,280,000 

PanamS  and  Sabaniila  Eailways .  350,000 

Post-Office .  60,000 

Telegraphs .  40,000 

Mint .  12,000 

National  property .  50,000 

Church  property .  6,800 

Sundries .  40,000 


Total .  $4,838,800 

EXPENDITURE. 

Ministry  of  Interior .  $240,024 

“  of  Justice .  2T,832 

of  Finance .  .1,150,430 

“  of  War  and  Marine .  1,138,160 

National  debt .  1,372,994 

Putilic  works .  2,321,433 

Foreign  affairs .  63,700 

Treasury .  76,034 

Public  instruction . . .  331,120 

Pensions .  116,220 

Post-Office .  433,986 


Total . .  $7,271,933 


On  comparing  the  totals  of  the  foregoing 
tables,  a  deficit  of  $2,433,133  will  be  observed, 
and  is  to  be  attributed  to  two  causes :  en¬ 
hanced  expenditures  in  the  War  Department 
owing  to  the  late  revolution,  and  the  partial 
stagnation  of  foreign  commerce  while  the  dis¬ 
turbance  lasted. 

The  national  debt  in  1878  was  as  follows : 

Foreign  debt .  $10,392,500 

Home  detit .  5,606,804 

Total .  $15,999,304 

The  foreign  debt  incurred  during  the  war  of 
independence  was  consolidated  in  4£  per  cent, 
bonds  in  1873,  and  a  convention  entered  into 
with  the  foreign  bondholders  whereby  month¬ 
ly  payments  were  to  be  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Colombia  to  the  bondholders’  agent 
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residing  at  Bogota.  In  spite  of  the  political 
disturbances  of  1876-77,  the  interruption  of 
navigation  on  the  Magdalena  for  the  past  year, 
owing  to  an  unprecedented  drought,  and  the 
consequent  lull  in  the  export  trade,  the  month¬ 
ly  payments  have  been  punctually  made  to 
the  agent;  but,  as  they  did  not  reach  London 
in  time  for  the  payment  of  the  coupons,  the 
British  Minister  to  Colombia,  Robert  Bunch, 
Esq.,  who  was  then  in  London,  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  E.  P. 
Bouverie,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Bondholders,  which  commends  the  fidelity  of 
Colombia’s  representatives  and  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  to  preserve  the  credit  and 
honor  of  the  country  : 

London,  June  8, 1S78. 
The  Bight  Honorable  E.  P.  Bouverie  : 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  regret  to  find  that  some  misap¬ 
prehension  exists,  even  among  persons  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  of  that  republic  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  portion  of  its  external  debt  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  per  cent,  loan  of  1873. 
Founding  themselves  on  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  remittances  from  Bogota  have  been  for  some 
months  past  smaller  in  amount  than  the  convention 
of  1873  gives  the  bondholders  a  right  to  demand, 
many  persons  think  that  this  decrease  is  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Colombian  Treasury  to  meet  its 
engagements  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  bondhold¬ 
ers’  agent,  Mr.  O’Leary,  does  not  send  larger  sums 
because  he  does  not  himself  receive  them.  As  this 
belief  is  altogether  unfounded,  and  as  much  injus¬ 
tice  is  thereby  done  to  the  credit  of  Colombia,  1 
think  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  learn  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  By  the  last  mail  Mr.  O’Leary 
writes  to  me  as  follows  : 

“  To  the  bondholders  I  only  send  £3,000,  and  re¬ 
main  with  a  balance  of  £22,000,  which  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  increase  than  to  diminish,  as  the  supply  of  bills 
decreases.  It  is  a  thing  which  preys  on  my  mind  ; 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  6  per  cent,  premium,  and 
bids  fair  to  reach  20  before  long.  The  detention  of 
this  money  will  delay  the  payment  of  the  coupons, 
;and,the  delay  will  affect  prejudicially  the  credit  of 
this  country  at  the  very  moment  when  it  ought  to 
be  the  highest,  considering  the  sacrifices  it  has 
made  and  is  making  to  comply  with  its  engage¬ 
ments.  If  you  are  in  London,  and  can  spare  the 
•time,  you  will  do  Colombia  a  service  by  impressing 
on  the  Council  the  necessity  of  explaining  matters 
to  the  public,  and  so  preventing  a  cause  entirely  be¬ 
yond  human  control  from  damaging  the  credit  of 
the  country.” 

As  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  O’Leary  in  l)is  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  honorable  behavior  of  Colombia  in 
the  matter  of  its  foreign  debt,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  simplest  manner  of  meeting  his  wishes  is  to 
trouble  you  with  this  letter.  1  have  been  a  witness 
myself  of  the  determination  of  the  various  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Colombia  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  bond¬ 
holders.  I  have  even  seen  their  money  put  away  in 
the  chest  to  wait  for  the  next  pay-day,  when  the 
Treasury  was  almost  empty,  and  everybody,  from 
the  Frssident  down,  was  on  reduced  allowances,  and 
salaries  were  discounted  at  a  loss  of  25  per  cent. 

The  supply  of  bills  has  given  out,  chiefly  because 
the  drought  from  which  the  whole  world  has  suffered 
of  late  has  visited  Colombia  with  especial  severity. 
No  doubt  the  political  disturbances  of  the  last  half 
of  1876  and  beginning  of  1877  are  partly  to  blame 
for  the  decrease  of  .the  exports,  but  this  cause  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  physical  one  of  a 
want  of  water  in  the  river. 

Perhaps  I  am  going  out  of  your  and  my  way  to 


trouble  you  with  this  explanation,  but  I  like  to  say 
a  good  word  for  Colombia  when  I  can. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 
KOBEET  BUNCH. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1876- 
’77  amounted  to  $14,477,897,  and  that  of  the 
imports  to  $7,328,928.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  value  and  destination  of  the  exports 
for  the  year  1875-76  : 


DESTINATION.  Valne. 

Germany .  $2,572,228 

West  Indies .  244,416 

Buenos  Ayres .  4,000 

Costa  Kica .  2,496 

Chili .  800 

Spain .  157 

Ecuador .  3,577 

United  States  of  America. .  2,510,S33 

United  States  of  Colombia .  116,234 

France .  2,869,624 

Holland .  6,922 

Great  Britain .  324,336 

Italy .  4.253 

Peru .  84,864 

Venezuela .  21,640 

Various .  8,956,531 


Total . .  $12,722,811 


The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  same  year 
was  $6,709,109.  It  should  he  observed  that 
the  foregoing  table  contains  an  item  of  $116,- 
234,  which,  as  it  stands  for  commodities  sent 
from  other  parts  of  the  republic  to  the  free 
Colombian  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon  (As- 
pinwall),  would  properly  belong  to  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade,  although  in  the  ministerial  report  it- 
figures  as  here  given. 

The  principal  articles  of  export,  with  the 
quantities  and  valne  of  those  shipped  from  the 
republic  in  the  year  1875-76,  are  shown  in  the 
annexed  table : 


COMMODITIES. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Cotton,  kilogrammes . 

Indigo,  u  . 

Caoutchouc,  “  . 

820,793 

27,848 

304,512 

1,857,457 

8,428,882 

3,090,368 

$201,115 
62,992 
174,579 
621,449 
1,168,828 
97,619 
1,991,872 
410,500 
51,674 
428, 82S 
S22,724 
40,471 
40,000 

2,03  S, 003 
180,830 
2,109,625 
20,320 
304,116 

Hides,  “  . 

Coffee,  u  . 

Dividivi.  “  . 

Gold  and  silver  coins . 

Ores,  kilogrammes . 

Gold  dust,  “  . 

456,465 

134 

Gold  (ingots') . 

Gold  and  silver  (ingots) . 

Cabinet  wood,  kilogrammes . . 
Precious  stones . 

1,860,378 

Cinchona,  kilogrammes . 

Hats,  “  . 

Tobacco  (leaf)  “  . 

3,457,600 

24,067 

5,792,205 

5,884 

2,616,387 

Tobacco  (elaborated),  kilo. . . 
Tagua  (vegetable  ivory),  kilo. 

Of  tobacco,  Bremen,  by  far  the  largest  pur¬ 
chaser  of  that  article,  took  5,046,000  kilo¬ 
grammes,  and  Hamburg  and  London  each  about 
270,000  ;  while  to  New  York  but  52,000  kilo¬ 
grammes  were  shipped.  New  York  took  of 
cinchona  some  2,320,000  kilogrammes,  and 
London  about  1,160,000.  Of  coffee,  923,000 
kilogrammes  were  sent  to  Hamburg,  624,000 
to  Bremen,  242,000  to  Havre,  464,000  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  943,000  to  New  York.  The  more 
important  shipments  of  cotton  were  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ports:  Liverpool,  320,000  kilogrammes; 
Havre,  201,000;  Bremen,  221,000;  Hamburg, 
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37,000;  London,  12,000;  and  New  York,  20,- 

000. 

The  shipping  movements  at  all  save  the  free 
ports  (Panama  and  Aspinvvall)  of  Colombia 
were  as  follows  in  the  year  1875-76  : 


ENTERED. 


LADEN. 

IN  BALLAST. 

PORTS. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Buenaventura . 

TT 

41,011 

4 

50 

Cartagena . 

Cucuta . . 

13 

62,240 

22 

34,631 

Rio  Hacha . 

96 

8,517 

36 

4,158 

Rio  Sucio . 

35 

1,118 

2 

45 

Sabanilla . 

190 

202,366 

11 

2,377 

8anta  Marta . 

29 

26,988 

51 

14,514 

Tumaco . 

95 

25,553 

12 

1,862 

595 

861, T8S 

138 

57,637 

Steamers . 

283 

820,643 

47,145 

41 

41,423 

Sailing  vessels . 

312 

97 

16,214 

Total . 

595 

867,788 

138 

57,637 

CLEARED. 


LADEN. 

IN  BALLAST. 

PORTS. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Buenaventura . 

■  73 

40,506 

10 

303 

Cartagena . 

64 

57,S27 

83 

37,688 

Rio  Hacha . 

113 

11,238 

16 

679 

Rio  Sucio . 

31 

1,018 

3 

72 

Sabauilla . ■ . 

171 

193,695 

25 

11,027 

Santa  Marti . 

23 

21,866 

56 

20,066 

Tumaco . 

102 

26,290 

9 

1,209 

577 

352,440 

152 

71,294 

Steamers . 

285 

312,865 

53 

60,S90 

Sailing  vessels . 

292 

39,575 

99 

10,404 

Total . 

577 

352,440 

152 

71,294 

The  most  recent  official  returns  relating  to 
railways,  telegraph  lines,  etc.,  are  those  re¬ 
corded  in  the  “Annual  Cyclopaedia”  for  1876. 

Among  the  latest  official  acts  of  ex-Presi- 
dent  Parra,  immediately  before  transferring  the 
reins  of  government  to  his  successor,  General 
Trujillo,  was  the  approval  of  a  contract  drawn 
up  between  Senor  Eustorgio  Salgar,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  duly  authorized 
party  of  the  first  part,  and,  as  party  of  the 
other  part,  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse,  chief  of  the 
scientific  exploring  expedition  of  the  Isthmus 
in  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  Member  and  Delegate 
of  the  Committee  of  Direction  of  the  Civil  In¬ 
ternational  Interoceanic  Canal  Society,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  General  Etienne  Tiirr.  The 
more  important  clauses  of  this  contract  are  as 
follows : 

Art.  I.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  concedes  to  Mr.  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse,  who 
accepts,  in  the  name  of  the  Civil  International  Inter- 
oceanio  Canal  Society,  represented  by  their  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Direction,  the  exclusive  privilege  for  the 
execution  across  its  territory,  and  for  the  excavating 


of  a  canal  between  the  two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  Said  canal  may  be  constructed  without  re¬ 
strictive  stipulations  of  any  character. 

This  concession  is  made  under  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  : 

1.  The  duration  of  the  privilege  shall  be  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  in  which 
the  canal  shall  be  opened  wholly  or  partially  to  pub¬ 
lic  service,  or  when  the  grantees  begin  to  realize  the 
tolls  upon  commerce  and  navigation. 

2.  From  the  date  of  approbation  by  the  Colombian 
Congress  of  the  present  contract  for  the  opening  of 
the  Interoceanic  Canal,  the  Government  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  can  not  construct  by  itself,  or  concede  to  any  com¬ 
pany  or  individual,  under  what  title  soever,  the  right 
to  construct  another  canal  across  Colombian  ter¬ 
ritory,  which  shall  put  in  communication  the  two 
oceans.  If  the  grantees  wish  to  construct  a  railway' 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  canal,  the  Government  (saving 
existing  rights)  can  not  concede  to  any  other  com¬ 
pany  or  individual  the  right  to  establish  another  in¬ 
teroceanic  railroad,  nor  do  so  itself,  during  the  time 
conceded  for  the  construction  and  use  of  the  canal. 

3.  The  necessary  studies  of  the  ground  and  route 
for  the  line  of  the  canal  shall  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
the  grantees,  by  an  International  Commission  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  competent  engineers,  in  which  two 
Colombian  engineers  shali  take  part.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  determine  the  general  route  of  the  canal, 
and  inform  the  Colombian  Government  directly,  or 
their  diplomatic  agents  in  the  United  States  or  Eu¬ 
rope,  at  latest,  in  1881,  unless  extreme  necessity, 
clearly  proved,  should  prevent.  The  report  shall 
include,  in  duplicate,  the  scientific  labors  executed, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  projected  work. 

4.  The  grantees  will  have  then  a  period  of  two 
years  to  form  a  universal  stock  company  which  shall 
take  charge  of  the  enterprise,  and  undertake  the 
work  of  the  construction  of  the  canal.  This  term 
will  be  counted  from  the  date  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph. 

5.  The  canal  shall  be  finished  and  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  public  within  the  twelve  years  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
company  to  undertake  its  construction ;  but  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  is  authorized  to  grant  a  further  maxi¬ 
mum  term  of  six  years,  if,  in  an  extreme  case,  beyond 
the  control  of  the  company,  and  after  one  third  part 
of  the  canal  is  built,  they  should  recognize  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  finishing  the  work  in  the  said  twelve 
years. 

6.  The  canal  shall  have  the  length,  depth,  and  all 
other  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  and  steamers  of  140  metres  long,  a  maximum 
beam  of  16  metres,  and  drawing  8  metres  of  water, 
shall,  with  lowered  topmasts,  be  able  to  pass  the 
canal.  .  .  . 

Art.  II.  Within  the  term  of  twelve  months  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  time  at  which  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  shall  have  presented  the  result  of  its  definite 
studies,  the  grantees  will  deposit  in  the  bank  or 
banks  of  London  which  the  national  executive  pow¬ 
er  may  designate  the  sum  of  150,000  francs  as  securi¬ 
ty  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  deposit  shall 
be  made  in  certificates  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Colom¬ 
bia  at  the  current  price  in  the  market  on  the  day  of 
delivery.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  canal  the  amount 
deposited  as  security  will  remain  to  the  credit  of  the. 
Treasury  to  indemnify  the  National  Government  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of  edifices  for 
the  use  of  public  offices. 

Art.  III.  Should  the  route  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  pass  to  the 
west  or  north  of  the  imaginary  straight  line  which 
joins  Cape  Tiburon  with  Garacliine  Point,  the  gran¬ 
tees  must  arrange  amicably  with  the  Panama  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  or  pay  an  indemnity  which  shall  be 
established  by  the  terms  of  the  law  46  of  August  16, 
1861,  “which  approves  the  contract  celebrated  July 
5, 1861,  reformatory  of  that  of  the  15th  of  April,  1850, 
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concerning  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.”  .  .  . 

Abt.  V.  The  Government  of  the  Eepublic  declares 
neutral  for  all  time  the  ports  at  either  extreme  of 
the  canal,  and  the  waters  of  the  same,  from  sea  to 
sea;  and  consequently,  in  case  of  war  between  other 
nations  or  between  any  nation  and  Colombia,  the 
transit  of  the  canal  shall  not  be  interrupted  for  that 
reason.  Any  ship  whatever  shall  be  free  to  navigate 
the  canal,  without  distinction,  exclusion,  or  prefer¬ 
ence  of  persons  or  nationalities,  by  virtue  of  paying 
the  tolls,  and  the  observance  of  the  rules  established 
by  the  company,  for  the  use  of  said  canal  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies.  Foreign  troops  are  excepted,  and  can 
not  pass  without  the  permission  of  Congress. 


Art.  VI.  The  entrance  of  the  canal  shall  be  rigor¬ 
ously  prohibited  to  the  war-vessels  of  belligerent  na¬ 
tions,  and  whose  destination  manifests  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  take  part  in  hostilities. 

Art.  VII.  The  grantees  will  enjoy  the  right,  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  time  of  the  possession  of  the  privilege,  to 
make  use  of  the  ports  at  the  extremities  of  the  canal, 
as  well  as  intermediate  points,  for  the  anchorage  and 
repair  of  ships,  and  the  loading,  depositing,  trans¬ 
ferring,  or  disembarking  of  merchandise.  The  ports 
of  the  canal  shall  be  open  and  free  for  the  commerce 
of  all  nations,  and  no  import  duties  shall  be  recov¬ 
ered  except  on  merchandise  destined  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  for  consumption  in  other  parts  of  the  republic. 
The  said  ports  shall  in  consequence  be  open  for  im- 
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portations  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  the 
cu^tom-liouses  and  guards  which  the  Government 
may  judge  convenient  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
merchandise  destined  for  other  portions  of  the  re¬ 
public  shall  be  established,  to  prevent  the  practice 
of  smuggling.  ... 

Art.  XL  The  passengers,  money,  precious  met¬ 
als,  merchandise,  and  articles  and  effects  of  all  class¬ 
es  transported  by  the  canal,  shall  also  be  exempt 
from  all  duties.  The  same  exemption  .is  extended 
to  all  articles  and  merchandise,  for  interior  or  exte¬ 
rior  trade,  stored  according  to  the  conditions  stipu¬ 
lated  with  the  compauy,  in  their  storehouses  and 
stations. 

Art.  XII.  The  ships  which  wish  to  pass  through 
the  canal  shall  present  in  the  port  of  the  terminus 
at  which  they  arrive  their  respective  registers  and 
other  sailing  documents,  prescribed  by  the  law  and 
public  treaties,  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  navi¬ 
gate  without  hindrance.  The  vessels  which  have 
not  said  papers,  or  which  shall  refuse  to  present 
them,  may  be  detained,  and  proceeded  against  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  .  .  . 

Art.  XIV.  As  an  indemnity  to  the  grantees  for 
the  cost  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera¬ 
tion,  which  are  at  their  expense,  they  shall  have 
during  all  the  period  of  this  privilege  the  exclusive 
right  to  establish,  and  to  receive  for  the  passage  of 
the  canal  and  the  ports  dependent  upon  it,  imposts 
for  lighthouses,  anchorage,  transit,  navigation,  re¬ 
pairs,  pilotage,  towing,  hauling,  and  storage  under 
the  tariff  which  they  shall  establish,  and  which  may 
be  modified  at  any  time  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  : 

1.  These  imposts  shall  be  levied  without  excep¬ 
tion  or  favor  upon  all  ships,  in  identical  conditions. 

2.  The  tariff  shall  be  published  four  months  be¬ 
fore  it  is  put  into  effect,  in  the  “Diario  Official”  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  in  the  capitals  and  prin¬ 
cipal  commercial  ports  of  the  countries  interested. 

3.  The  principal  tolls  which  shall  be  collected  on 
vessels  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  ten  francs  for 
each  cubic  metre  resulting  from  the  multiplication 
of  the  principal  dimension  of  the  submerged  portion 
of  the  ship  in  transit  (length,  breadth,  and  depth).  .  . . 

6.  Special  tolls  for  navigation  shall  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  excess,  when  the  net  profits  de¬ 
rived  from  it  shall  exceed  twelve  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  employed  in  the  enterprise. 

Art.  XV.  As  a  compensation  for  the  rights  and 
exemptions  which  are  conferred  upon  the  grantees 
by  this  contract,  the  Government  of  the  Bepublic 
shall  enjoy  a  participation  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  product  which  shall  accrue  to  the  enter¬ 
prise,  according  to  the  tariff  which  shall  be  fixed 
upon  by  the  company. 

Art.  XVI.  The  grantees  are  authorized  to  require 
payment  in  advance  of  any  charges  which  they  may 
establish.  Nine  tenths  of  these  charges  shall  be  made 
payable  in  gold,  and  only  the  remaining  tenth  part 
shall  be  payable  in  silver  of  twenty-five  grammes  of 
a  fineness  of  900. 

Art.  XVII.  The  ships  infringing  the  rules  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  company  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
which  said  company  shall  embody  in  its  statutes, 
and  of  which  it  shall  give  notice  to  the  public  simul¬ 
taneously  with  its  tariff.  If  they  refuse  to  pay  said 
fine,  or  furnish  sufficient  security,  they  may  be  de¬ 
tained,  and  proceeded  against  according  to  law.  The 
same  proceedings  may  be  observed  for  the  damages 
they  may  have  occasioned. 

Art.  XVIII.  If  the  opening  of  a  canal  shall  be 
deemed  financially  possible,  the  grantees  are  author¬ 
ized  to  form,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Colombian  Government,  and  in  the  time  agreed  upon, 
a  universal  joint-stock  company,  which  shall  under¬ 
take  the  execution  of  the  work,  taking  charge  of  all 
financial  arrangements  which  may  be  needed.  As 
this  enterprise  is  essentially  international  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  it  is  understood  that  it  shall  always  be  kept 


free  from  political  influences.  The  company  shall 
take  the  name  of  “  The  Universal  Interoceanic  Canal 
Company”  ;  its  residence  shall  be  fixed  in  Bogota, 
New  York,  London,  or  Paris,  at  the  election  of  the 
grantees  ;  branch  offices  may  be  established  wherever 
necessary  ;  its  contracts,  shares,  bonds,  and  the  titles 
which  belong  to  it,  shall  never  be  subjected  by  the 
Government  of  Colombia  to  any  charge  for  registry, 
emission,  stamps,  nor  any  analogous  charge,  upon 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  these  shares  and  bonds,  or  on 
any  profits  accruing  on  the  same.  ...  - 

Art.  XXI.  The  grantees,  or  those  who  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  shall  succeed  them  in  their  rights,  may  trans¬ 
fer  those  rights  to  other  capitalists  or  financial  com¬ 
panies  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  cede  or 
hypothecate  them,  by  any  title,  to  any  nation  or  for¬ 
eign  government. 

Art.  XXII.  The  grantees,  or  those  who  may  rep¬ 
resent  them,  may  forfeit  their  acquired  rights  under 
the  following  circumstances : 

1.  If  they  do  not  deposit,  within  the  term  stipu¬ 
lated,  the  amount  required  as  security  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  work. 

2.  If  in  the  first  of  the  twelve  years  allowed  for 
the  construction  of  the  canal  the  works  are  not  be¬ 
gun.  In  this  case  the  company  loses  the  sum  de¬ 
posited  as  a  guarantee,  the  which  will  remain  to  the 
credit  of  the  republic. 

3.  If  at  the  termination  of  the  period  fixed  by 
paragraph  5  of  Article  1.  the  canal  is  not  navigable. 

4.  If  the  prescriptions  of  Article  XXI.  are  not 
complied  with. 

5.  If  the  service  of  the  canal  shall  be  interrupted 
for  more  than  six  months,  except  in  an  extreme  case. 

In  cases  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
shall  decide  whether  the  privilege  has  been  forfeited 
or  not. 

Art.  XXV.  The  enterprise  of  the  canal  shall  be 
considered  of  public  benefit. 

Art.  XXVI.  This  contract,  which  will  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  dispositions  of  Law  33  of  May 
26,  1876,  and  the  clauses  of  the  contract  celebrated 
on  the  28th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  President  of  the 
Union,  and  the  definite  acceptance  of  the  Congress 
of  the  nation. 

In  witness  whereof  they  sign  the  present  in  Bogo¬ 
ta  on  the  20th  of  March,  1878. 

EUSTORGIO  SALGAR. 

LUC1EN  N.  B.  WYSE. 

Bogota,  March  23,  1878. 

Approved  :  The  President  of  the  Union, 

AQUILEO  PARRA. 

Tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  EUSTORGIO  SALGAR. 

Toward  the  end  of  1878  the  political  state 
of  the  country  was  reported  as  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  The  September  elections  in  Cun- 
dinamarca  had  resulted  in  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly  in  favor  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment;  while  those  in  Boyaca  had  returned  but 
two  members  for  the  opposition.  The  elec¬ 
tions  in  Santander  had  been  acknowledged  by 
the  doctrinarios  to  be  an  additional  triumph 
for  the  new  administration. 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  Colombian  Con¬ 
gress  on  July  5,  1878,  authorizing  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25,000  and  $5,000  respectively  to 
be  applied  in  behalf  of  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  republic,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sentiments  expressed  by  President 
Trujillo  in  his  message  of  May  last  respecting 
the  establishment  of  gardens  for  the  _  accli¬ 
matization  of  the  quina-tree  in  the  cities  of 
Bogota  and  Popayan. 
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COLORADO.  The  State  election  occurred 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  It  was  for 
the  choice  of  a  member  of  Congress  and  State 
oflicers.  The  Democratic  Convention  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  was  held  at  Pueblo 
on  July  17th,  and  was  permanently  organized 
by  the  choice  of  M.  B.  Gerry  as  chairman. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  Democracy  of  Colorado,  in  presenting  their 
candidates  to  the  people  for  their  suffrages,  solemnly 
renew  their  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  affirm  the  following  as  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Democratic  faith  : 

A  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  with  all 
its  amendments ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
military  power ;  a  complete  severance  of  Church  and 
State ;  the  equality  ot  all  citizens  before  the  law ; 
opposition  to  all  subsidies,  monopolies,  and  class  leg¬ 
islation  ;  the  preservation  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
bona  fide  settler;  the  maintenance  and  protection  of 
the  common- school  system;  and  unrestricted  home 
rule  under  the  Constitution  to  the  citizens  of  every 
State  in  the  American  Union. 

Resolved ,  That  every  honest  voter  should  approve 
the  investigation  and  thorough  exposure  of  the  mon¬ 
strous  frauds  by  which  the  will  of  the  American 
people,  as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  was  set  aside, 
and  their  choice  for  President  and  Vice-President 
deprived  of  the  high  offices  to  which  they  were 
elected ;  and  while  we  disclaim  any  purpose  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  title  of  the  fraudulent  President 
(made  valid  by  the  order  of  Congress),  to  the  end 
that  such  grave  crimes  against  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  land  may  be  rendered  impossible  in  the 
future  and  their  perpetrators  made  infamous  for 
ever,  we  demand  that  such  investigation  be  fair  and 
searching,  and  the  authors  of  the  crimes  be  held  to 
a  full  accountability  under  the  law  for  their  criminal 
action. 

Resolved ,  That  the  commercial  and  industrial  dis¬ 
tress  that  has  so  long  prevailed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  vicious  financial 
legislation  of  the  moneyed  power,  effected  through 
the  agency  of  th'e  Republican  party  in  Congress ; 
that  by  the  demonetization  of  silver,  the  enactment 
of  the  resumption  law,  the  retirement  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  legal-tender  notes,  the  exchange  of  bonds 
originally  redeemable  in  greenbacks  for  those  which 
(under  the  law)  are  to  be  redeemed  in  coin,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  banking  system,  this 
same  moneyed  power  have  prostrated  labor,  bank¬ 
rupted  merchants,  robbed  widows  and  orphans,  filled 
our  poor-houses  with  paupers,  transformed  industri¬ 
ous  men  into  tramps  and  outcasts,  and  filched  from 
real  estate  and  personal  property  (all  over  the  land) 
more  than  one  half  of  what  ought  to  be  the  minimum 
value. 

_  Resolved ,  That  unequal  taxation  is  a  plain  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  right,  and  no  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government  can  long  endure  under 
which  the  property  of  one  class  is  entirely  exempt 
from  taxation,  while  that  of  others  must  bear  all  the 
burdens  ;  and  we  denounce  as  tyrannical  and  unjust 
in  the  extreme  the  action  of  the  Republican  party, 
by  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  national 
bonds  have  been  exempt  from  taxation,  while  every 
other  species  of  property  must  he  taxed  for  their 
protection. 

Resolved ,  That  before  trade  and  business  enter¬ 
prises  can  be  checked  in  their  downward  course,  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency  is  imperatively 
required  ;  that,  as  one  measure  for  the  end  sought, 
we  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
so  that  the  owners  of  bullion  may  at  pleasure  have 
it  coined  into  standard  silver  dollars  at  the  mints  of 
the  United  States,  and,  without  further  interference 
upon  the  part  of  the  Government,  circulate  the 
same  in  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and 


also  that  the  Government  shall  issue  to  the  deposit¬ 
ors  of  silver  bullion  coin  certificates  for  circulation 
as  money ;  and  we  denounce  as  a  cheat  and  fraud  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  silver  bill  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  because  they  have  enabled  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  entirely  control  the  coinage  of  silver 
and  to  hoard  the  same  in  the  Treasury  vaults,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

Resolved ,  That,  as  further  measures  of  relief  and 
as  acts  of  justice  to  the  business  and  laboring  classes, 
we  demand : 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  resumption  act,  and  the 
lawful  liberation  of  the  coin  hoarded  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury. 

2.  The  substitution  of  United  States  legal-tender 
paper  for  national-bank  notes,  and  its  permanent 
reestablishment  as  the  sole  paper  money  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  legal  tender  with  coin,  the  amount 
of  such  issues  to  he  so  regulated  by  legislation  or  or- 
ganic  law  as  to  give  the  people  assurance  of  stability, 
in  the  volume  oi  the  currency  and  consequent  stabil¬ 
ity  of  value. 

3.  It  is  the  exclusive  right  and  duty  of  Congress 
to  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  country  their  circu¬ 
lating  medium,  whether  the  same  be  gold,  silver,  or 
paper ;  and  it  should  always  maintain  the  value  of 
such  currency  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade. 
The  lull  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  should 
be  pledged  to  maintain  whatever  currency  it  may 
furnish,  of  equal  value  and  of  equal  power. 

4.  No  further  increase  in  the  bonded  debt,  and  no 
further  sale  of  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  coin  for  re¬ 
sumption  purposes. 

6.  A  gradual  extinction  of  the  public  debt  by  the 
redemption  of  the  interest-bearing  portion  thereof 
in  such  currency  as  the  law  will  permit — in  United 
States  notes  where  coin  is  not  demanded  by  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law,  and  in  silver  equally  with  gold  wher¬ 
ever  coin  is  required. 

6.  A  rigid  economy  in  the  management  of  our  own 
affairs,  both  State  and  national,  and  a  reduction  of 
expenditures  in  every  branch  of.  the  public  service 
consistent  with  efficacy. 

Resolved ,  That  the  employment  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  except  to  execute  the  laws  and  main¬ 
tain  the  public  peace,  is  contrary  to  and  destructive 
of  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  we  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  present  Congress  for  the  law 
making  it  illegal  and  punishable  by  fine  and  impris¬ 
onment  to  use  the  army  as  a  posse  comitatus  without 
the  express  authority  of  statute  or  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Resolved ,  That  we  condemn  the  extravagance  and 
incompetence  of  the  late  Republican  Legislature,  ns 
exhibited  in  the  unnecessary  and  extraordinary 
length  of  its  session,  and  the  bungling  and  incom- 
preliensible  laws  which  it  enacted.  And  we  further 
condemn  the  Republican  State  officials  for  their  at¬ 
tempt,  under  the  guise  of  equalizing  taxes,  to  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  assessed  value  of  property 
owned  by  our  citizens,  which  wras  the  subject  of  taxa¬ 
tion. 

Resolved ,  That  a  mint  for  coining  gold  and  silver 
should  at  once  be  established  in  Colorado;  and  we 
most  heartily  commend  the  energetic  and  unremit¬ 
ting  efforts  of  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  our  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  to  procure  the  establishment  of  such 
mint  in  our  State. 

Thomas  M.  Patterson  was  renominated  for 
Congress,  and  W.  A.  II.  Loveland  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Governor;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Thomas  M.  Field ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  J.  S. 
Wheeler;  for  State  Treasurer,  Nelson  Hallock ; 
for  State  Auditor,  John  H.  Harrison;  for  At¬ 
torney-General,  Caldwell  Teaman. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Denver  on  August  7th,  and  was  organized 
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by  the  choice  of  James  P.  Maxwell  as  chair¬ 
man.  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  Republicans  of  Colorado,  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled,  do  hereby  declare  and  resolve  : 

1.  That  the  American  people  are  one  people  ;  that 
the  American  States  are  a  nation,  the  sovereignty  of 
whose  Government  is  supremo. 

2.  We  demand  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law,  that  equal  justice  shall  be  done  to  all,  and  es¬ 
pecial  privileges  conferred  on  none. 

3.  That  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  Government,  no  subsidies  in  money, 
bonds,  public  lands,  endorsement,  or  pledges  of  the 
public  credit,  should  be  granted  by  Congress  to  asso¬ 
ciations  or  corporations  engaged  in  private  enter¬ 
prises,  and  that  strict  economy  is  demanded  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  both  State  and  na¬ 
tional. 

4.  That  it  is  the  primary  and  sacred  duty  of  the 
national  Government  to  protect  and  maintain  every 
citizen  in  all  his  civil,  political,  and  public  rights ; 
and  until  this  principle  of  the  Constitution  is  cheer¬ 
fully  obeyed,  and,  if  need  be,  vigorously  enforced, 
the  work  of  the  Republican  party  is  unfinished. 
The  Republican  party  is  committed  to  unremitting 
efforts  to  secure  all  the  legitimate  beneficial  results 
of  the  late  civil  war,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union, 
equal  rights  for  all  citizens,  untrammeled  suffrage, 
and  the  redemption  of  every  pledge  made  by  the 
Government  to  those  who  furnished  the  means  or 
gave  their  services  to  save  the  Union. 

5.  That  we  recognize  the  fact  that  while  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  industry,  labor  is 
well  rewarded,  and  the  laborer  still  found  “worthy 
of  his  hire,”  yet  in  many  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  all  branches  of  industry — manufacturing,  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  mining — are  at  this  time  greatly  depressed ; 
and  we  deprecate  any  legislation  that  in  its  nature 
must  further  unsettle  values  and  bring  the  labor  of 
America  in  competition  with  the  ill-paid  labor  of  the 
Old  World  ;  and  since  it  is  now  necessary  to  raise  a 
large  part  of  our  national  revenues  by  a  tariff  on  im¬ 
ports,  we  demand  such  duties  on  those  imports  as 
shall  afford  the  greatest  protection  to  American  labor 
and  productions,  yet  not  be  a  burden  on  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

6.  That  the  General  Government  should  provide 
and  be  responsible  for  honest  national  money,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  country, 
with  gold,  silver,  and  paper  equal  in  value,  and  alike 
receivable  for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  The  in¬ 
terest-bearing  debt  of  the  nation  should  be  as  soon 
as  possible  reconverted  into  a  popular  loan,  repre¬ 
sented  by  small  bonds,  or  notes  within  the  reach  of 
every  citizen. 

7.  That  the  national  honor  and  credit  alike  de¬ 
mand  that  the  national  debt  be  held  sacred,  to  be 
paid  as  agreed  upon  at  the  time  such  debt  was  con¬ 
tracted. 

8.  That  we  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Senate  in  attempting  to  make  greenbacks  re¬ 
ceivable  in  payment  of  Government  dues,  and  we 
denounce  the  action  in  the  Democratic  House  in  de¬ 
feating  that  measure. 

9.  That  while  we  demand  rigid  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  both  State  and  national,  in 
their  expenditures,  and  such  reduction  of  taxation 
as  may  be  consistent  therewith,  we  denounce  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
in  withholding  proper  and  necessary  appropriations 
under  the  specious  cry  of  “  economy”  and  “  reform,” 
to  the  great  inconvenience  and  detriment  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  as  the  veriest  claptrap,  conclusively  proved  by 
their  making  good  the  deficits  in  a  succeeding  Con¬ 
gress  by  deficiency  bills,  a  piece  of  trickery  unwor¬ 
thy  the  legislation  of  a  great  and  free  country. 

10.  That  the  arid  lands  of  Colorado,  like  the 
swamp-lands  of  other  States,  should  be  donated  by 
the  General  Government  to  the  State,  for  its  benefit 


and  advantage,  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  irrigat¬ 
ing  ditches  and  highways  through  the  mineraf  re¬ 
gions  of  the  State. 

11.  That  we  accept  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments  as  practically  accomplished,  and  denounce 
the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
now  making  war  on  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  after  declaring,  in  1872  and  1876,  that  the 
same  ought  to  be  brought  about  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tioableperiod. 

12.  That  the  army  and  navy  of  the  nation  have 
earned  for  themselves  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  every  true  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  that  they 
should  be  maintained  in  efficiency,  and  in  such  force 
as  to  protect  the  nation  from  attack  without,  and 
from  commotion,  treason,  and  rebellion  within;  and 
we  condemn  the  present  Democratic  House  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  both,  especially  while 
our  brethren  and  their  wives  and  children  are  being 
ruthlessly  murdered  by  savages  in  the  northwestern 
territory  of  the  nation. 

13.  Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
constitutes  one  of  the  great  industries  of  our  country, 
and  we  are  largely  interested  in  everything  which 
increases  the  demand  therefor,  we  declare  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  increase  the 
coinage  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  especially  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  without  delay, 
to  establish  one  or  more  coinage  mints  in  Colorado, 
whereby  the  production  of  our  own  mines  can  be 
put  into  circulation  here,  without  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  first  shipping  our  bullion  east  for  coin¬ 
age  and  then  back  again  for  use. 

14.  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  growing  tenden¬ 
cy  of  great  and  powerful  corporations  to  consolidate 
their  capital  and  influence,  in  order  to  shut  out  com¬ 
petition  on  the  great  lines  of  trade  and  travel,  and 
thus  leave  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  merciless  spec¬ 
ulators  and  unscrupulous  but  aspiring  politicians. 

15.  That  we  also  view  with  alarm  the  action  of  the 
present  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  seat¬ 
ing  a  man  as  a  member  of  that  body  who  had  not  re¬ 
ceived,  under  the  forms  of  law  or  otherwise,  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  people  of  his  district.  We  declare 
the  act  a  gross  outrage  upon  a  free  people,  subversive 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment  ;  an  act  done  in  violation  of  right,  justice,  and 
law,  in  a  partisan  spirit,  to  accomplish  partisan  ends, 
and  one  which  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned 
by  every  honorable  man,  by  every  patriot  and  every 
lover  of  popular  institutions. 

16.  That  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  by  becoming  a 
party  to  this  great  fraud  and  outrage  perpetrated  up¬ 
on  the  people,  and  in  accepting  a  seat  in  the  House 
at  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  and  partisan  majority 
in  that  body  to  which  he  was  in  no  sense  entitled, 
and  against  the  expressed  wish  of  the  people  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  has  forfeited  their  respect  and  confidence,  and 
has  well  earned  for  himself  the  contempt  of  all  honor¬ 
able  and  high-minded  men. 

17.  That  we  commend  to  our  State  government 
our  system  of  free  schools,  and  all  our  educational 
interests,  which  should  be  preserved,  fostered,  and 
built  up  witli  a  faithful  care  and  a  generous  liber¬ 
ality. 

18.  That  the  legislation  of  the  nation  should  be 
such  as  to  promote  both  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor ;  that  we  are  opposed  to  sumptuary  laws  and 
laws  in  the  interest  of  any  special  class,  and  demand 
that  legislation  be  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 

19.  That  we  protest  against  the  payment  by  the 
national  Government  of  the  millions  of  rebel  claims 
already  presented,  and  the  billions  more  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  if  a  precedent  is  once  established  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  of  these  claims — claims  that 
are  at  once  illegal,  presumptuous,  and  impudent. 

20.  Lastly,  we  affirm  our  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
principles,  the  patriotism,  and  the  political  honesty 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  its  preeminent  fit¬ 
ness  over  all  other  parties  to  administer  the  govern- 
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ment  of  both  the  State  and  the  nation  wisely  and 
well ;  and  in  evidence  thereof,  we  hereby  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  do  our  utmost  both  to  advance  its  principles 
and  elect  its  nominees. 

21.  That  in  Governor  Routt  the  Convention  recog¬ 
nizes  an  executive  who  has  faithfully,  honestly,  and 
well  discharged  the  duties  imposed  on  him,  and  has 
thus  gained  for  himself  what  this  Convention  cheer¬ 
fully  accords  to  him,  the  coniidence  and  the  respect 
of  the  people  of  this  State. 

The  nominations  were  as  follows :  for  Con¬ 
gress,  James  B.  Belford;  for  Governor,  F.  W. 
Pitkin ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  IL  A.  W. 
Tabor ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  M.  H.  Meldram ; 
for  Treasurer,  U.  S.  Culver ;  for  Auditor,  E.  K. 
Stimson;  for  Attorney-General,  C.  W.  "V^right. 

The  Greenback  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Denver  on  August  14th ;  delegates  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  fourteen  counties.  It  nominated 
R.  G.  Buckingham  for  Governor,  P.  A.  Sim¬ 
mons  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  E.  Washburn 
for  Secretary  of  State,  W.  D.  Arnett  for  Trea¬ 
surer,  G.  W.  King  for  Auditor,  Alpheus  Wright 
for  Attorney-General,  and - Childs  for  Con¬ 

gress. 

The  platform  arraigned  the  Democrats  for  their 
advocacy  and  support  of  African  slavery,  teaching 
the  wild  and  cruel  phantasy  that  man  could  hold 
property  in  man,  and  the  Republican  party  for  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  interest  of  the  money  power ;  demanded 
the  issue  hy  the  Government  of  absolute  paper  mon¬ 
ey  as  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  in  sufficient  volume  for  the  entire  needs  of 
trade,  and  in  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt,  and  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  people 
without  the  intervention  of  hanks  or  agents ;  the 
immediate  repeal  or  the  resumption  act  and  all  laws 
authorizing  the  national  banks  ;  an  enactment  by 
Congress  prohibiting  any  further  issue  of  bonds', 
and  a  constitutional  amendment  making  such  issue 
impossible,  and  an  income  tax  on  all  incomes  above 
§1,000. 

The  election  in  October  was  the  second  one 
held  for  the  choice  of  State  officers.  Besides 
these  officers,  a  member  of  Congress  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Legislature  were  also  chosen. 
Unusual  interest  was  awakened  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  election,  as  the  same  individuals  were 
candidates  as  at  the  previous  election,  and  a 
contest  had  been  raised  by  the  Democrat  as 
to  the  right  of  the  Republican  to  the  seat. 
This  dispute  came  up  in  the  session  of  Congress 
commencing  in  December,  1877.  The  con¬ 
testants  were  James  B.  Belford  and  Thomas  M. 
Patterson.  The  question  -was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Elections,  a  majority  of  whom 
reported  in  favor  of  giving  the  seat  to  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson,  three  reported  in  favor  of  Mr.  Belford. 
and  one  in  favor  of  declaring  a  vacancy.  The 
points  of  the  case  were  as  follows :  On  March 
3,  1875,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.  This  act  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  section : 

That  until  the  next  general  census  said  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  Representative  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  Repre¬ 
sentative,  together  with  the  Governor,  and  State  and 
other  offieers  provided  for  in  said  Constitution,  shall 
be  elected  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 


the  Constitution,  and  to  be  fixed  by  said  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention ;  and  till  such  State  officers  are 
elected  and  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Territorial  officers  shall  continue  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1876,  Colorado  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Upon  the 
third  day  of  October  of  that  year  a  Represen¬ 
tative  to  the  Forty-foufth  Congress  was  elect¬ 
ed,  and  at  the  same  time  votes  were  cast  for  a 
Representative  for  the  Forty -fifth  Congress. 
Mr.  Belford  at  that  time  received  a  majority  of 
votes  thus  cast.  On  the  7th  day  of  November 
of  the  same  year  an  election  was  held  in  the 
State  for  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  at  which 
Mr.  Patterson  received  a  majority  of  votes. 
Mr.  Belford  claimed  the  seat  by  virtue  of  the 
vote  cast  in  October.  Mr.  Patterson  claimed  it 
by  virtue  of  the  election  in  November.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  alleged  that  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1876,  was  the  day  fixed  hy  law  for  the 
election  of  a  Representative  in  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress  from  Colorado.  This  was  under  the 
act  of  Congress  passed  February  2, 1872.  The 
report  of  three  members  alleged  that  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1876,  was  the  day.  This  was  under 
the  enabling  act  and  the  State  Constitution. 
The  report  of  one  member  in  favor  of  declaring 
a  vacancy  was  made  on  the  ground  that  by 
law  no  day  was  fixed  on  which  a  member  of 
Congress  could  have  been  elected  in  Colorado. 
After  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  resolution  was  adopted  on  December  13, 
1877,  giving  the  seat  to  Thomas  M.  Patterson 
hy  a  vote  of  yeas  116,  nays  110.  This  election 
of  member  of  Congress  was  also  regarded  as 
important,  as,  in  case  the  election  of  President 
in  1880  should  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  the  vote  of  the  single  member 
from  Colorado  would  have  equal  weight  with 
that  of  the  thirty-three  from  New  York.  The 
result  of  the  State  election  was :  Belford,  14,- 
294;  Patterson,  12,003;  Childs,  2,329.  Bel- 
ford’s  plurality,  2,289. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  new  Legislature 
to  elect  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
the  place  of  Senator  Chaffee,  whose  term  would 
close  on  March  4,  1879.  The  total  number  of 
members  to  be  chosen  was  sixty-tliree;  twelve 
Senators  held  over,  of  whom  eight  were  Repub¬ 
licans  and  four  Democrats.  To  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Legislature,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Republicans  to  elect  thirty  of  the  new 
members.  In  like  manner,  for  the  Democrats 
to  have  a  majority,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  elect  thirty -four  of  the  new  members.  The 
Democrats  elected  three  Senators  and  ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  and  the  Nationals  one,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Republicans  in  a  large  majority.  For 
Regents  of  the  University  there  were  26,380 
Republican  votes,  25,462  Democratic  votes, 
and  2,886  National  votes.  The  votes  for  other 
State  officers  are  canvassed  at  the  subsequent 
session  of  the  Legislature.  This  commences  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1879,  and  is 
limited  to  forty  days.  The  more  important 
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subjects  to  be  considered  are  amendments  to 
the  “Code,”  which  has  caused  very  general 
dissatisfaction,  the  question  of  irrigation,  the 
mining  laws,  and  the  State  lands.  There  is  no 
matter  of  greater  or  more  immediate  importance 
to  the  State  of  Colorado  than  that  of  irrigation. 
Very  little  can  be  raised  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  without  it.  Circumstances  are  such 
as  to  render  agriculture  peculiarly  profitable 
there.  The  mines  continue  to  develop  with 
increasing  richness  and  rapidity,  and  thereby 
large  numbers  of  active  and  enterprising  per¬ 
sons  are  attracted  to  become  settlers.  Works 
for  the  treatment  of  ores  are  needed,  and  the 
number  of  consumers  will  increase  correspond¬ 
ingly.  Thus  the  farmer  will  soon  have  a  mar¬ 
ket  at  his  own  door. 

The  crop  of  grain  of  1878  has  for  the  first 
time  been  sufficient  for  home  consumption. 
The  only  lands  of  the  State  that  can  be  irri¬ 
gated  by  the  means  at  the  command  of  single 
individuals,  or  of  a  combination  of  farmers,  are 
those  in  the  valleys  of  the  various  streams. 
But  those  lands  have  all  been  appropriated. 
Hence  the  development  of  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State  has  reached  a  limit  which 
it  can  not  pass  without  the  aid  of  organized 
capital.  The  extensive  area  of  now  arid  up¬ 
lands  that  is  of  no  value  except  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle  and  of  sheep  can,  by  irrigation,  be 
made  wonderfully  productive  in  all  the  ce¬ 
reals,  and  thus  be  rendered  the  source  of  limit¬ 
less  wealth.  The  only  irrigating  enterprises  of 
any  extent  that  have  ever  been  undertaken  and 
carried  out  in  northern  Colorado  have  been 
that  of  the  Greeley  colony,  and  the  one  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  men 
in  Larimer  County.  The  result  of  the  former 
has  been  the  regular  annual  production  of  value 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  flourishing  and 
growing  city  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  latter  was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  and  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
to  show  its  advantages.  It  has,  however,  al¬ 
ready  resulted  in  selling  several  thousand  acres 
of  railroad  land.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
unproductive  land  by  irrigating  ditches  is  es¬ 
timated  at  five  dollars  per  acre.  A  canal  a 
hundred  miles  long,  with  the  necessary  lateral 
branches,  would  carry  the  water,  which  is 
abundant,  five  miles  on  each  side,  and  irrigate 
640,000  acres. 

A  State  Convention  to  consider  this  subject 
of  irrigation  assembled  at  Denver  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5th.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
sessions  continued  through  three  days.  The 
result  of  its  deliberations  was  expressed  in 
the  following  memorial  to  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  : 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 

of  Colorado. 

Gentijehen  :  Your  memorialists  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
irrigation,  one  of  so  much  importance  to  the  whole 
people  of  Colorado,  would  respectfully  represent — 

That  said  convention  met,  in  pursuance  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  call  issued  through  the  press,  at  the  city  of  Dan- 
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ver,  on  December  5,  1878,  and  continued  in  session 
for  three  days. 

That  the  regularly  elected  officers  were  as  follows, 
viz. :  Hon.  L.  C.  Mead,  President ;  R.  O.  Tenney, 
Vice-President;  and  1.  L.  Bailey,  Secretary. 

That  the  measures  adopted  were  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  and  thoroughly  discussed,  and  are  presented 
as  expressing  the  deliberate  convictions  of  your  me¬ 
morialists. 

That  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation, 
and  its  proper  and  equitable  distribution,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  time 
and  attention  of  your  honorable  body. 

That  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  depends  largely  upon  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  many  intricate  questions  regarding 
the  priority  of  right  to  the  use  of  water,  the  proper 
settlement  of  which  increases  in  importance  with  the 
increase  of  our  population. 

That  the  following  resolutions  embody. the  senti¬ 
ments  of  said  convention,  and  your  memorialists 
would  respectfully  request  your  careful  consideration 
and  adoption  of  the  same  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
upon  irrigation : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  have  included  among  his  duties 
those  of  Commissioner  of  Irrigation,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  said  Board  be  required  to  compile  and 
preserve  statistics  in  regard  to  irrigation  in  this 
State. 

Resolved ,  That  the  State  should  be  divided  into 
irrigation  districts,  according  to  the  natural  courses 
of  the  streams,  and  that  commissioners  be  appointed 
for  the  several  districts. 

Resolved ,  That  measures  should  be  taken  for  ascer¬ 
taining  and  perpetuating  the  priority  of  the  right  of 
ditches,  individuals,  and  farms  to  the  use  or  water 
in  each  irrigation  district,  and  also  to  measure  the 
capacity  of  the  natural  streams  in  the  State. 

Resolved ,  That  a  commissioner  or  commissioners 
for  each  of  the  several  water  districts  be  appointed 
by  the  County  Commissioners,  one  from  each  county 
in  which  the  water  district  is  situated ;  and  that,  in 
case  of  a  tie  on  a  question  of  disagreement,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioners  shall  choose  another  disinterest¬ 
ed  person  to  act  as  one  of  their  number. 

Resolved,  That  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  District 
Commissioners  to  collect  and  place  on  file,  in  the 
offices  of  the  County  Clerks  and  Recorders  of  their 
respective  counties  within  their  districts,  all  data 
respecting  the  volume  of  water  in  the  natural  streams 
within  their  districts  as  far  as  ascertained  from  time 
to  time,  also  the  date  of  construction,  the  date  of  all 
enlargements,  the  capacity  at  time  of  construction, 
the  capacity  of  the  enlargements,  and  the  capacity 
of  each  ditch  at  the  time  they  enter  upon  their  du¬ 
ties.  Also,  to  divide  the  water  among  the  ditches, 
individuals,  and  farms  respectively  in  accordance 
with  the  prior  rights  as  ascertained  by  these  data, 
and  by  such  action  as  the  law  may  direct. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Commissioners  should  be  em¬ 
powered,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  to  enter 
upon  the  premises  through  whichditches  and  streams 
run,  to  call  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer 
oaths  and  take  testimony,  and  their  deoision  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  water  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
final ;  but  any  parties  who  may  deem  themselves 
aggrieved  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  District  Court. 

Resolved,  That  there  should  be  some  uniform  meth¬ 
od  adopted  for  measuring  the  water  entering  the 
different  ditches. 

Resolved ,  That  there  is  urgent  need  for  legislation 
in  regard  to  simplifying  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
right  of  way  for  irrigating  ditches. 

Resolved ,  That  the  most  stringent  and  efficient  laws 
should  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  our 
streams  and  ditches,  to  the  end  that  the  water  shall 
remain  pure  and  fit  for  household  uses. 

Resolved ,  That  the  subject  of  reservoirs  and  the 
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storage  of  water  when  it  is  abundant,  for  use  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  scarcity,  is  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and  should  be  encouraged  and  protected  by  careful 
legislation. 

The  mining  interests  of  the  State  have  been 
greatly  developed  within  a  short  time.  Colo¬ 
rado  is  now  the  third  State  of  the  Union  in  gold 
and  silver  production.  The  yield  of  1878  is 
estimated  at  $10,000,000.  The  mines  gave  a 
much  larger  production  and  higher  percentage 
in  1877  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  value 
of  gold  and  silver  exported  in  that  year,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  amount  of  lead  and  cop¬ 
per,  was  $7,696,771.60.  As  compared  with 


former  years,  the  yield  of  gold  and  silver  has 
been  as  follows : 

1S72 .  $3,785,000  ,  1875  .  $5,454,387  02 

1S78  .  4,070.000  1876  .  6,191,907  82 

1874  .  5,362,000  |  1877  .  7,365,2S8  83 

The  total  yield  of  Colorado,  since  the  first 
discoveries  of  1859,  exceeds  $71,000,000,  of 
which  about  three  sevenths  came  from  Gilpin 
County.  The  following  table  shows  the  yield 
by  counties  and  sections  in  each  of  the  valu¬ 
able  metals,  and  the  total  yield  of  each  metal 
and  county.  But  little  copper  is  saved  from 
the  ores,  outside  of  those  treated  at  the  Boston 
and  Colorado  Smelting  "Works: 


PRODUCTION  OF  COLOEADO  MINES  IN  1877. 


COUNTIES. 


Gilpin . 

Clear  Creek . . . 

Park . 

Boulder . 

Lake . 

Custer . 

Summit . 

The  San  Juan  country . 

All  other  sources  and  localities. 

Total . 


Gold. 

Silver.  |  Lead. 

Copper. 

Total. 

$1,963,485  07 
96,500  00 
109,000  00 
866,722  48 
55,000  00 
32,000  00 
150,000  00 
105,000  00 
200,000  00 

$161,255  38 
1,984,077  91 
606,959  32 
224,602  86 
423,930  00 
269,081  84 
40,000  00 
237,472  52 

$1,000  00 
123.000  00 

io;ooo  00 
2,000  00 
76,400  00 
3,000  00 

85,000  00 

$82,296  64 
3,000  00 
8,500  00 

$2,20S,037  09 
2,206,577  91 
733,429  32 
593.825  35 
555,380  30 
301, 0S1  34 
190,000  00 
377,472  52 
200,000  00 

$3,076,707  55 

$3,947,379  33 

$250,400  00 

$93,796  64 

$7,365,283  83 

As  during  the  two  preceding  years,  Colora¬ 
do  now  ranks  next  after  Nevada  and  California 
in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  leading 
Utah  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  those  metals. 
Every  county  or  section  shows  an  increase 
over  any  former  period  except  Summit,  which 
did  better  in  1876,  and  that  county  and  Lake 
in  the  earlier  years  of  Colorado,  when  their 
gulches  were  producing  bountifully  in  gold. 
The  combined  product  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
from  these  counties  would,  it  was  estimated, 
foot  up  a  larger  sum  total  during  the  year  1878 
than  was  ever  obtained  before.  Boulder  County 
has  been  credited  with  a  larger  product  for 
1875  than  for  either  succeeding  year,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  figures  were  above  the  actual  out¬ 
put.  The  yield  for  each  county  or  section  of 
Colorado  for  1875,  1876,  and  1877"  is  given  as 
follows,  reduced  to  coin  or  gold  value : 


COUNTIES. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Gilpin . 

$2,105,544  78 
1,982,548  28 

$2,208,037  09 
2,206,577  91 

Clear  Crtek . 

1,721,817  77 

Park . 

719,369  80 

650,044  84 

783,429  82 

Boulder . 

664,069  26 

547,085  20 

593.825  35 

Summit . 

Custer,  formerly  in 

122,413  78 

350,000  00 

190,000  00 

Fremont . 

296.103  88 

251,121  06 

801,081  84 

Lake .  . . , 

The  San  Juan  coun- 

104,258  62 

90,900  00 

555,330  80 

trv . 

Other  sources  and 

90,517  24 

247,619  04 

377,472  52 

shipments . 

198,076  20 

50,000  00 

200,000  00 

Total . 

$5,443,876  18 

$6,191,907  82 

$7,365,283  88 

A  multitude  of  distinct  lodes  and  veins  are 
worked  in  almost  every  county,  many  of  them 
constantly  and  others  at  intervals.  Their  pro¬ 
ductions  vary  greatly,  some  having  produced 
almost  nothing  during  the  year,  others  a  few 
thousands,  and  from  such  sums  upward.  Some 
very  extensive  placer-mining  operations  have 


been  inaugurated,  supplied  with  many  miles 
of  ditches  and  flumes,  and  with  Little  Giant 
hydraulics.  The  figures  which  embrace  all 
the  returns  of  any  importance  of  gold  dust 
from  the  streams  and  gulches  of  Summit  Coun¬ 
ty  represent,  the  amount  at  $150,000.  The 
total  expense  of  getting  out  this  amount,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  permanent  improvements,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  only  40  per  cent.,  leaving  60  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  receipts  as  net  gain.  The  average 
yield  per  cubic  yard  of  placer  ground  is  given 
at  25  cents. 

More  coal  was  mined  and  sold  in  1877  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  possibly  double  the 
usual  quantity.  The  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  the  total  output  vary  considerably.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  about  200,000  tons  of  coal  were 
mined,  and  that  the  sales  footed  up  a  total  of 
$800,000  or  more.  Most  of  this  coal  came  from 
the  vicinities  of  Erie,  Canon  City,  and  El  Moro 
or  Trinidad.  The  Golden  and  Cucharas  coal 
measures  were  also  quite  profitable.  Many  new 
deposits  have  lately  been  discovered  and  opened 
more  or  less  ;  among  them  are  several  veins  in 
Boulder,  Jefferson,  Park,  Ouray,  El  Paso,  and 
elsewhere.  This  article  is  coming  into  very 
general  use  for  smelting,  milling,  mining,  and 
domestic  purposes. 

A  most  important  decision  relating  to  the 
side  lines  of  mines  was  delivered  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  during  theyear.  It 
is  the  first  that  has  ever  been  delivered  on  the 
subject.  The  case  is  entitled  Wolfly  and  Skin¬ 
ner  vs.  Lebanon  Mining  Company,  being  an 
appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  Clear  Creek 
•County,  in  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  to 
recover  possession  of  eight  hundred  feet  of  the 
Ben  Harding  lode.  The  Court  held  that  the 
title  of  the  plaintiff  was  founded  upon  the 
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patent  granted  by  act  of  Congress,  that  its 
intention  was  to  grant  a  lode, 'and  that  the 
grantee  had  a  right  to  follow  it  within  its  side 
lines,  although  it  should  in  its  depth  pass  into 
the  adjoining  lands ;  but  outside  of  those  side 
lines  he  had  no  title  to  it,  and  it  became  the 
property  of  any  one  who  has  subsequently 
located  it.  Chief  Justice  Thatcher  said  : 

The  declaration  contained  three  counts,  in  the  first 
of  which  the  appellee  claimed  title  in  fee,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  he  claimed  title  by  preemption, 
occupation,  possession,  and  purchase  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  local  laws,  custom,  and  usages  of  miners 
in  Griffin  Mining  District,  the  laws  of  Colorado,  and 
those  of  the  United  States.  In  support  of  the  second 
and  third  counts,  much  evidence  was  introduced, 
which,  however,  the  Court  charged  the  jury  to  dis¬ 
regard  in  the  following  instructions  : 

“After  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  all  previously 
acquired  rights  by  the  patentee  under  the  local  laws, 
usages,  and  customs  of  the  particular  district  in  which 
the  claim  is  located,  are  merged  in  the  patent;  and 
the  plaintiff  having  put  in  evidence  a  patent  from 
the  United  States,  you  must  not  consider  the  right 
or  title  acquired  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent, 
such  rights  being  merged  in  the  patent.” 

Whether  this  instruction  correctly  lays  down  the 
law  we  need  not  now  decide.  It  could  not  prejudice 
the  defendant.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  by  this  in¬ 
struction  the  jury  were  necessarily  confined  to  the 
issue  made  upon  the  first  count.  By  their  verdict 
they  found  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  in  fee 
of  the  property  described  in  the  declaration.  This 
verdict  was  responsive  only  to  the  first  count. 

The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  Ben  Hard¬ 
ing  lode  in  its  general  course  or  strike  departed  from 
the  vertical  side  lines  of  the  location  described  in 
the  patent,  and  represented  by  the  plat  incorporated 
therein,  and  entered  the  Bell  tunnel  lode  location, 
which  was  patented  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
May  10,  a.  d.  1872.  That  the  plaintiff  had  the  right 
to  30  follow  the  patented  lode  was  affirmed  in  the 
instructions  of  the  Court.  Upon  this  theory  the  case 
was  tried.  To  determine  its  correctness,  reference 
must  be  had  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  26,  1866, 
under  which  the  Ben  Harding  lode  was  patented. 

At  common  law  a  grant  of  land  carries  with  it  all 
that  lies  beneath  the  surface  down  to  the  center  of 
the  earth.  At  his  pleasure  the  owner  of  the  soil  may 
apply  to  his  own  purposes  whatever  is  included  in 
the  segment  of  the  earth  carved  out  by  his  descend¬ 
ing  exterior  boundary  lines.  Says  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  (book  ii.,  page  18),  Cujus  est  solum ,  ejus  est  usque 
ad  caelum ,  is  the  maxim  of  the  law.  Upward,  there¬ 
fore,  no  man  may  erect  any  building  or  the  like  to 
overhang  other  land  ;  and  downward,  whatever  is  in 
a  direct  line,  between  the  surface  of  any  land  and 
the  center  of  the  earth,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
surface,  as  is  every  day’s  experience  in  the  mining 
countries. 

By  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  except  so  far  as 
such  rules  have  been  modified  by  statute,  must  the 
extent  of  the  plaintiff’s  patented  grant  be  determined. 
That  there  may,  however,  be  a  grant  of  mineral  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  grant  of  the  circumjacent  land,  and 
vice  versa ,  where  the  grantor  manifestly  intends  that 
each  shall  form  a  distinct  possession  and  different 
inheritance,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  question  re¬ 
curs,  What  did  Congress,  by  its  declared  will  in  the 
act  of  1 866,  authorize  the  United  States  to  grant  ?  In 
the  light  of  a  just  interpretation  of  this  act  must  the 
Ben  Harding  patent  be  construed.  If  the  patent  is 
broader  than  the  law,  it  is  to  that  extent  ineffectual. 
Based  upon  the  statute,  its  validity,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  operates  as  a  conveyance,  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  reference  to  the  statute. 

Section  2  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
claimant  of  a  vein  or  lode  “  to  file  in  the  local  land- 
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office  a  diagram  of  the  same,  so  extended  laterally 
or  otherwise  as  to  conform  to  the  local  laws  cus¬ 
toms,  and  rules  of  miners,  and  to  enter  such’  tract 
and  receive  a  patent  therefor,  granting  such  mine 
together  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  or  lode, 
with  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations,  to  any  depth ’ 
although  it  may  enter  the  land  adjoining,  which  land 
adjoining  shall  be  sold  subject  to  this  condition. 

This  section  clearly  permits  the  patentee  to  follow 
the  lode  in  its  descending  course  to  any  depth,  al¬ 
though  in  its  downward  trend  it  is  carried  by  its 
dips,  angles,  and  variations  into  the  adjoining  land. 
Here  is  a  departure  from  the  common-law  doctrine. 
The  qualifying  words,  however,  “to  any  depth,” 
limit  the  direction  in  which  the  mine  may  be  pur¬ 
sued  beyond  the  side  lines.  The  claimant  is  required 
to  file  in  the  land-office  a  diagram  of  his  vein  or  lode. 
This  is  his  own  act.  The  law  contemplates  that 
before  he  prepares  his  diagram  he  shall  so  far  expose 
and  develop  the  lode  as  to  be  able  to  trace  its  course. 
The  position  that  if  the  plat  made  by  the  surveyor 
does  not  cover  the  lode,  the  patentee  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  shift  the  lines  of  his  patent  so  as  to  include 
the  lode,  which  he  before  through  his  ignorance  or 
indolence  failed  to  locate,  is,  it  is  conceived,  without 
force.  The  error  is  not  the  mistake  of  a  government 
officer,  but  the  mistake  of  a  claimant,  and  others 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  suffer  by  it.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  the  surveyor  to  either  discover  or 
determine  the  course  of  the  vein.  He  acts  under 
the  directions  of  the  claimant  of  the  mine,  who  has 
already  furnished  a  diagram  of  his  lode.  His  duties 
are  to  survey  the  located  premises,  and  make  a  plat 
thereof,  endorsed  with  his  approval,  disignatlng  the 
number  and  description  of  the  location,  the  value  of 
the  labor  and  improvements,  and  the  character  of 
the  vein  exposed.  (See  section  3.)  However  tor¬ 
tuous  might  be  the  course  of  the  lode,  the  claimant 
had  a  perfect  right  to  follow  it  up  and  prepare  his 
diagram  so  as  to  include  it,  together  with  the  surface 
ground  on  each  side  thereof  allowed  by  local  laws. 
There  is  no  language  in  the  act  that  requires  the 
diagram  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  or  in 
any  other  particular  form. 

From  an  examination  of  the  entire  act  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  central  idea  of  a  mining  location  under 
its  provisions  is,  that  there  must  be  a  discovered 
lode  within  it  whose  locus  in  its  general  course  is 
embraced  within  its  boundaries. 

An  assumed  mining  location,  which,  in  fact,  con¬ 
tains  no  mine,  would  be  wholly  false,  and  would 
contravene  the  law.  Until  a  patent  issues,  to  the 
extent  only  in  its  downward  course  that  a  discov¬ 
ered  lode  is  within  the  prescribed  exterior  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  claim,  is  the  location  itself  unassail¬ 
able.  Patterson  vs.  Hitchcock  decided  this  term. 
The  surface  ground  and  the  lode  are  not  indepen¬ 
dent  grants.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  grant 
surface  ground  without  a  discovered  ledge.  The 
lode  is  the  principal  thing,  and  the  surface  ground 
incident  thereto.  In  conveying  a  segment  of  the 
earth  located  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  is 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  convey  a  mine  contained 
within  that  segment  as  the  substance  of  the  grant. 

The  act  appeals  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  miner,  to  make  sure  that  the  lode  is  within  his 
location.  The  higher  his  diligence  in  this  respect, 
the  greater  will  be  his  reward.  If  by  lack  of  assidu¬ 
ity  and  energy  he  makes  an  untrue  location — a  loca¬ 
tion  not  embracing  the  lode  he  seeks  to  secure — he 
can  not  be  heard  to  complain  that  others  have  ex¬ 
plored  and  discovered  a  lode  thereon  which  might 
have  been  embraced  in  his  diagram.  If,  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  tends  to  show,  the  Bell  tunnel  lode  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Bon  Harding  lode  (after  its  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  vertical  side  lines),  extending  through 
the  adjacent  location,  upon  what  principle  of  justice 
or  law,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  statutory  provi¬ 
sion,  can  the  patentee  of  the  lode  last  named  claim 
the  right  to  encroach  upon  premises  embraced  by 
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the  Bell  tunnel  lode  location  and  deprive  the  owner 
thereof  of  the  fruit  s  of  his  discovery  i 

The  Chief  Justice  thus  concludes : 

If,  then,  as  the  evidence  tends  to  show,  the  ledge  on 
which  the  Ben  Harding  lode  was  located  deflected  in 
its  general  strike  from  the  patented  side  lines,  the 
patentee  is  not  entitled  in  virtue  of  his  patent  to  its 
possession  beyond  the  side  lines,  as  against  one  who 
has  subsequently  located  and  patented  it. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  cause  remanded  for  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings  not  inconsistent  with  this  opinion. 

The  enabling  act  of  Congress  under  which 
the  State  government  was  organized  granted 
for  school  purposes  3,750,000  acres  of  land. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  has 
examined  this  land,  reports  that  the  State  will 
not  realize  more  than  100,000  acres  in  lands 
that  have  any  value,  except  a  nominal  one  for 
grazing  purposes. 

In  the  State  penitentiary  there  are  146  pris¬ 
oners.  In  April,  1877,  there  were  only  84. 
The  expenses  of  the  prison  have  been  $65,917, 
and  the  earnings  $8,522. 

The  State  has  already  become  famous  for  its 
mineral  springs,  and  for  the  purity  and  healthi¬ 
ness  of  its  atmosphere.  It  has  also  become  a 
great  resort  for  invalids,  especially  those  with 
lung  diseases. 

COMMERCE  (INTERNAL)  OF  THE  UNI¬ 
TED  STATES.  Of  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  United  States  no  comprehensive  statistical 
account  is  officially  taken,  by  which  the  growth 
of  the  productive  and  mercantile  activity  of 
the  country  can  be  accurately  determined.  The 
extent  of  the  traffic  which  is  carried  on  within 
the  borders  of  the  republic  can  be  approxi¬ 
mately  estimated  from  the  amounts  of  mer¬ 
chandise  conveyed  over  the  various  railroads. 
The  value  of  commodities  transported  by  rail 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  for  the  year  1876-76,  at  $18,000,000,- 
000,  or  about  16  times  greater  than  the  total 
foreign  commerce  of  that  year,  which  amounted 
to  $1,121,634,277.  The  capitalized  value  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  was  $4,600,000,000,  or 
23  times  the  capital  employed  in  all  the  ship¬ 
ping,  American  and  foreign,  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  the  merchandise  transported  from  point  to 
point  in  the  United  States,  coastwise  and  on 
the  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  avenues  of  com¬ 
merce,  would  probably  amount  to  near  $10,000,- 
000,000  more.  The  internal  traffic  between 
different  points,  probably  25  times  greater  in 
value  than  the  total  foreign  trade,  exceeds  it 
in  hulk  in  a  far  greater  proportion  ;  its  tonnage 
is  not  likely  to  he  less  than  100  times  that  of 
the  total  imports  and  exports. 

While  the  vacant  lands  of  the  country  have 
been  nearly  all  occupied,  and  nearly  all  the 
natural  sources  of  wealth,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  are  being  exploited,  there  is  yet  no 
tendency  apparent  toward  that  condition  of 
economical  equilibrium  where  consumption 
balances  production.  On  the  contrary,  there 


is  evidence  that  the  annual  increment  of  na¬ 
tional  capital  has  at  no  epoch  been  greater 
relatively  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
nor  probably  as  great,  as  at  the  present  time. 
In  1870  the  total  national  wealth,  in  real  and 
personal  property,  was  estimated  at  $771  per 
capita,  or  over  $30,000,000,000  against  $16,000,- 
000,000  in  1860,  and  $7,000,000,000  in  1850. 
It  must  now  aggregate,  measured  by  the  inade¬ 
quate  standard  of  a  money  valuation,  over  $40,- 
000,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  aggregate  an¬ 
nual  productions  of  all  manufacturing  industries 
between  1860  and  1869  is  estimated  to  have 
been  from  $3,804,000,000  to  $6,825,000,000. 
Since  the  latter  date  industrial  production  has 
passed  through  a  period  of  unprecedented  stim¬ 
ulation  and  extension,  followed  by  one  of  falling 
prices  and  consequent  distress  and  anxiety ;  hut, 
in  spite  of  a  temporary  retardation  in  certain 
branches,  the  aggregate  production  has  with¬ 
out  doubt  increased  steadily,  in  spite  of  the 
falling  market,  with  prices  declining  30  per  cent, 
or  more  on  the  average.  The  export  demand 
has  given  an  unusual  impetus  to  agricultural 
production,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  to  industrial  and  mining  activity.  The 
official  returns  of  agricultural  statistics  show 
a  larger  increment  of  agricultural  wealth,  and 
a  greater  increase  of  productivity,  in  the  seven 
years  from  1870  to  1877  than  in  the  ten  years 
of  great  business  activity  between  1860  and 
1870.  The  area  under  cultivation  was  in¬ 
creased  during  the  seven  years  30,000,000  acres, 
or  from  90,000,000  acres  in  1870  to  120,000,- 
000  acres  in  1877.  The  increase  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  stocks  of  farm  products  during  the  same 
period  was  as  follows :  in  the  number  of  horses, 
from  7,145,370  in  1870  to  10,329,700  in  1877; 
of  mules,  from  1,125,415  to  1,637,500  ;  of  milch 
kine,  from  8,935,332  to  11,300,100;  of  oxen 
and  cattle,  from  14,885,276  to  19,223,300;  of 
sheep,  from  28,477,951  to  35,740,500 ;  of  swine, 
from  25,134,569  to  32,262,500  ;  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  from  235,884,700  to  360,000,000 
bushels;  of  corn,  from  1,094,255,000  to  1,340,- 
000,000  bushels;  of  oats,  from  247,277,400  to 
405,200,000  bushels;  of  barley,  from  26,295,400 
to  35,600,000  bushels ;  of  rye,  from  15,473,600 
to  22,100,000  bushels ;  of  tobacco,  from  250,- 
628,000  to  480,000,000  lbs. ;  of  buckwheat,  from 
9,841,500  to  10,500,000  bushels  ;  of  hay,  from 
24,525,000  to  31,500,000  tons.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  raw  materials  increased  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  progression.  The  cotton-growing  industry 
has  been  steadily  growing,  and  produced  a 
larger  crop  in  1877  than  in  any  other  year  since 
the  civil  war.  The  aggregate  mining  products 
have  kept  pace  with  agricultural  development. 
The  output  of  the  coal  mines  was  47,000,000 
tons  in  1877,  against  29,000,000  tons  in  1870. 

The  directions  in  which  American  industry 
is  developing  can  be  best  seen  in  the  absence 
of  comprehensive  data  of  the  internal  trade  and 
production  of  the  country,  by  comparing  the 
tables  of  exports  and  imports  through  a  series 
of  years,  and  noting  the  classes  of  articles  of 
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consumption  the  importation  of  which  has  con¬ 
siderably  decreased,  and  the  classes  of  exported 
products  whose  quantities  and  values  have  re¬ 
markably  augmented.  That  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  lias  increased  within  the  last  few  years 
more  rapidly  than  industrial  is  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral,  from  the  opening  of  avenues  of  transpor¬ 
tation  communicating  with  immense  tracts  of 
fertile  lands,  which  were  before  shut  out  from 
all  markets,  but  which  can  now  lay  down  their 
products  with  facility  in  any  mart  on  the  globe 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  The  length 
of  new  railroads  constructed  during  the  ten 
years  from  1868  to  1877  inclusive  was  about 
40,000  miles. 

Cooperating  with  the  increased  facilities  for 
marketing  the  natural  products  of  the  country 
abroad  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  or  rather  ne¬ 
cessity,  for  exporting  the  productions  which 
are  most  available  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
extending  the  branches  of  production  which 
find  the  readiest  market  in  the  great  commer¬ 
cial  nations.  This  necessity  consists  in  the 
great  mass  of  indebtedness  which  is  owing  in 
this  country  to  European  capitalists,  which  is 
the  chief  cause  and  explanation  of  the  large 
and  still  growing  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  For  the  last  three  years 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  has  been 
very  large,  and  has  increased  in  a  remarkable 
progression,  while  every  other  large  commer¬ 
cial  nation  has  in  the  same  period  complained 
of  an  adverse  balance.  While  vast  debts,  pub¬ 
lic,  corporate,  and  private,  are  owed  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  foreign  countries,  there  exists 
a  market  ready-made  for  the  surplus  products 
of  the  United  States  at  better  rates  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained,  and  a  stimulus  and  ne¬ 
cessity  for  creating  an  exportable  surplus  of 
the  commodities  of  which  the  creditor  coun¬ 
tries,  or  those  connected  with  them  by  intimate 
commercial  intercourse,  stand  most  in  need. 
A  large  exportation  of  grain  and  provisions  is 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  very  railroads  which 
bring  them  to  the  seaboard,  a  good  number  of 
which  were  built  during  the  speculative  period 
from  1869  to  1873,  to  a  great  extent  with  capi¬ 
tal  borrowed  abroad,  and  with  rails  in  great 
part  imported  at  double  the  present  prices  of 
iron.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amounted  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876, 
to  $79,643,481.  In  1877  it  had  increased  to 
$151,152,094.  In  the  year  1877-78  it  reached 
the  sum  of  $257,814,234,  and  had  increased  by 
the  end  of  October  at  such  a  rate  that,  were 
the  exports  and  imports  the  same  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  as  in  1877-78,  the  balance  of  trade 
for  1879  would  be  over  three  hundred  millions ; 
yet  the  earlier  movement  of  the  grain  crop  of 
1878  should  be  considered  in  the  calculation. 

Although  the  exportation  of  agricultural  and 
other  raw  products  has,  from  natural  causes, 
relatively  increased  over  that  of  manufactured 
products,  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  have  developed  in  a  scarcely  less  re¬ 
markable  manner  is  shown  by  the  enormous 


falling  off  of  exports  in  many  of  the  leading 
manufactured  articles.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  exports  of  finished  manufactures  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  war,  1851-1860, 
formed  13’8  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  ex¬ 
ports;  but  that  during  the  ten  years  following 
the  war,  1866-76,  they  formed  but  10'3  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  exports.  This  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  by  the  increased  facilities  for 
exporting  the  products  of  the  soil.  The  growth 
of  industrial  production  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
displacement  of  imported  manufactures  by 
home-made  goods,  which  has  gone  on  steadily 
since  the  civil  war,  and  still  more  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  or  four  years,  although  the 
decrease  of  imports  in  those  years  is  attribu¬ 
table  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  diminished 
capacity  for  consumption,  just  as  no  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  large  importations  of  the  specula¬ 
tive  period  preceding  them,  which  gave  in  one 
year  an  adverse  balance  of  $180,000,000,  was 
attributable  to  over-stimulated  and  luxurious 
consumption  during  that  sanguine  and  debt¬ 
making  epoch. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census, 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  increased 
in  the  quantity  of  the  annual  product  52  per 
cent,  during  the  ten  years  from  1860  to  1870, 
while  the  increase  in  population  during  the 
same  period  was  only  22'2  per  cent.  The  value 
of  the  yearly  manufactured  product  was  re¬ 
ported  in  1850  as  averaging  $44  per  head  of 
the  population,  and  in  1860  at  $65  per  head. 
In  1870  it  was  returned  as  $128  per  head,  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  inflation  of  prices, 
must  have  amounted  to  something  near  $100 
on  the  former  basis  of  values.  Since  1870  the 
productive  industries  of  the  United  States  must 
have  developed  with  equal  or  greater  rapidity, 
and,  judging  by  the  returns  of  imports  and 
exports,  are  capable  of  supplying  the  country 
with  most  of  the  great  staples  of  manufacture, 
and  even  of  marketing  some  classes  of  staple 
products  and  many  well-wrought  and  inge¬ 
niously  devised  American  specialties  in  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  a  few  years  ago  the  same 
classes  of  goods  were  imported.  During  the 
period  which  preceded  the  late  season  of  in¬ 
dustrial  depression,  when  all  departments  ot 
enterprise  were  excited  to  an  extraordinary 
state  of  activity,  the  industrial  facilities  of  the 
country  were  extended  with  unreasonable  ra¬ 
pidity.  During  the  four  years  from  1870  to 
1874  the  number  of  spindles  employed  in  mill¬ 
ing  cotton  were  increased  from  7,114,000  to 
9,415,383,  or  about  33  per  cent.  A  similar 
extension  of  the  plants  was  made  in  several 
other  industries.  This  extension  of  productive 
capacity  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  possi¬ 
ble  increase  of  consumptive  powers  or  extension 
of  the  foreign  markets,  and  must  be  followed 
by  a  season  of  reaction  and  retardation.  The 
number  of  spindles  in  1878  is  reported  at  about 
10,500,000.  That  the  hopes  of  the  buoyant 
period  of  overwrought  activity  were  not  wholly 
misplaced,  and  that  the  efforts  then  made  will 
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ultimately  bear  rich  fruit,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  cotton-ruanufacturing  industry  to-day 
is  probably  in  a  better  condition  than  in  any 
other  country,  the  10£  million  spindles  con¬ 
suming  nearly  twice  as  much  cotton  each  as 
the  39J  million  spindles  of  Great  Britain,  as 
they  are  kept  busier  than  those  of  England  or 
the  Continent ;  and  the  exports  of  cotton  cloth 
have  increased  from  less  than  18,000,000  yards 
in  1874  to  over  120,000,000  yards  in  1878,  or 
from  $3,000,000  to  nearly  $11,500,000,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Lancashire  product  is  being 
slowly  dislodged  from  all  its  chief  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  of  which  it  has  hitherto  held  the  undis¬ 
puted  monopoly.  Comparing  the  imports  and 
exports  of  cotton  manufactures  in  1873  with 
those  of  1878,  there  is  found  an  increase  in  the 
exports  from  $2,947,528  to  $11,435,628,  or 
nearly  $8,500,000,  and  a  simultaneous  decrease 
in  imports  from  $29,752,116  to  $14,398,791,  or 
over  $15,350,000 ;  that  is,  the  decline  in  the 
net  imports  within  six  years  has  amounted  to 
nearly  $24,000,000.  Measured  by  quantities, 
the  change  will  be  found  much  greater,  since 
the  average  price  of  American  colored  calicoes 
fell  during  the  same  period  from  1 6Tfl5-  cts.  per 
yard  to  7x8o  cts.,  and  of  uncolored  from  lOy8^ 
to  7-^  cts.  per  yard. 

In  1850  the  exports  of  agricultural  products 
constituted  90  per  cent,  of  tho  total  exports. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  1851-1860,  they 
made  up  on  the  average  784  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  from  1861  to  1865  they  averaged  about 
70  per  cent. ;  from  1866  to  1870,  73  per  cent. ; 
and  in  the  last  five  years,  from  1874  to  1878, 
78f  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  last  eleven 
years  are  as  follows,  in  round  numbers : 


YEARS. 


186S 

1869 

1870 

1871 
1S72 
1873 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 
1877 
1878. 


Total  exports. 

Agricultural 

products. 

$454,000,000 

414,000,000 

499,000,000 

562,500,000 

549,250,000 

649,000,000 

693,000,000 

643,000,000 

645,000,000 

676,000,000 

722,800,000 

$319,000,000 

811,750,000 

891,250,000 

398,000,000 

407,000,000 

494,000,000 

550,000,000 

480,000,000 

514,000,000 

517,750,000 

692,500,000 

Percentage. 


70-2 

75- 8 
79-0 
70-7 
74-1 

76- 0 
79-8 
74-6 

81- 3 
76-6 

82- 0 


The  exports  of  other  than  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  have  not  increased  in  any  similar  ratio, 
measured  by  their  values.  In  1868  they  amount¬ 
ed  to  $135,000,000;  1869,  $102,000,000  ;  1870, 
nearly  $108,000,000;  1871,  $164,500,000  ;  1872, 
$142,750,000;  1873,  $145,000,000  ;  1874  $143,- 
000,000;  1875,  $163,000,000;  1876,  $130,500, 
000;  1877,  $158,500,000;  1878,  $130,500,000. 

Tho  apparent  falling  off  within  four  or  five 
years  is  accounted  for  by  the  general  decline 
in  prices,  the  aggregate  quantities  of  exports 
having  pretty  steadily  increased.  Were  there 
an  actual  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufactures  within  the  last  decade  or 
two,  as  undoubtedly  there  has  been  in  certain 
classes,  it  would  by  no  means  indicate  a  decline 


in  American  industry.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  extension  of  manufacturing  industries 
has  been  more  rapid,  enterprising,  and  multi¬ 
form  of  late  years  than  ever  before,  and  that 
in  the  stirring  times  which  preceded  the  late 
panic  the  extension  of  factories  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  industries,  in  which  all  countries 
rivaled  each  other,  nowhere  took  place  on  so 
prodigious  a  scale  as  in  the  United  States.  And 
nowhere  was  this  enterprise  so  little  wasted  as 
here,  because  by  the  more  ingenious  adaptation 
of  mechanical  methods  to  industry,  and  by  the 
greater  industry  of  its  workmen  (two  Ameri¬ 
can  mechanics,  it  is  said,  being  able  to  do  as 
much  work  as  three  Englishmen),  this  country 
was  able  to  hold  its  own  against  all  rivals ;  and 
still  more,  because  the  principal  vent  which  it 
had  to  seek  for  its  increased  production  was  in 
its  own  home  markets.  America  has  always 
been  dependent  on  Europe  for  several  of  the 
main  staples  of  industrial  production,  as  well 
as  for  innumerable  special  lines  of  articles 
which  can  only  be  produced  in  the  more  com¬ 
plex  and  luxurious  communities  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  the  hope  and  ambition,  the  task 
and  the  urgent  need  of  America,  of  late  years, 
to  free  itself  from  this  commercial  dependence. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  commodities  given  be¬ 
low,  whose  importation  has  declined  within  six 
years  far  beyond  any  possible  diminution  in  the 
powers  of  consumption,  will  reveal  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  displacement  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factures,  in  the  great  textile  and  metal  indus¬ 
tries,  is  going  on  in  American  markets.  Every 
year,  even  during  the  present  time  of  compar¬ 
ative  inaction  and  despondency,  novel  indus¬ 
tries  hitherto  practiced  only  in  Europe  are  in¬ 
troduced,  oftentimes  with  improved  tools  and 
methods  suggested  by  the  famous  practical 
genius  of  the  American.  The  time  is  already 
at  hand  when  the  dream  and  hope  of  the 
American  for  generations  will  be  realized,  and 
the  United  States  will  supply  its  own  markets 
with  all  the  leading  manufactures  which  the 
country  is  capable  of  producing.  Whether  the 
causes  which  have  accelerated  that  event  will 
prove  to  have  been  evils  or  blessings,  the  future 
only  can  reveal ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  has  been  greatly  hastened  not  only 
by  the  high  protective  tariff,  which  works  most 
oppressively  on  large  classes  of  citizens,  but 
by  the  enormous  debts  contracted  in  Europe 
much  of  which  capital  was  wasted  and  misap¬ 
plied,  by  the  decline  of  American  credit  in  the 
money  centers  of  the  world,  and  by  the  crisis 
and  the  epoch  of  contraction  and  distress  from 
which  business  has  not  yet  emerged.  Most 
useful  must  the  lesson  of  the  crisis  and  its  pro¬ 
tracted  train  of  distress  prove  in  weaning  the 
meicantile  community  from  traditions  which 
can  only  be  a  pernicious  delusion  in  the  future, 
there  was  a  period  when  high  wages,  large 
piohts,  and  dear  capital  all  went  hand  in  hand  • 
but  the  America  of  to-day  with  its  vast  ac¬ 
cumulated  capital,  its  manifold  industries,  and 
its  great  population,  has  long  outgrown  that 
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primitive  stage  of  industrial  development,  and 
should  range  itself  with  the  old  and  wealthy 
communities.  So  the  sooner  it  adopts  studi¬ 
ous,  patient,  and  laborious  methods  of  business, 
the  more  will  its  welfare  be  confirmed.  Before 
1870  capital  could  not  be  obtained  for  indus¬ 
trial  operations  except  at  x-ates  varying  from 
to  15  per  cent,  per  annum;  the  average  rate  of 
bank  discount  for  fifteen  years  before  1860  was 
9-12  per  cent.,  at  the  same  time  when  the  rate 
in  the  London  money-market  averaged  3-90  per 
cent.,  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  4*02  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  the  Bank  of  France  4-6  per 
cent.  Since  the  crisis  the  money  and  invest¬ 
ment  markets  have  been  constantly  flushed  with 
capital  seeking  employment ;  lenders  have  been 
on  the  hunt  for  good  securities  at  5  or  6  per 
cent. ;  $500,000,000  of  Government  bonds  bear¬ 
ing  5  per  cent,  interest  were  disposed  of  before 
Julyl,  1877,  and  before  July  1,  1878,  $240,- 
000,000  of  4£per  cents,  and  nearly  $100,000,- 
000  of  4  per  cents,  nearly  all  being  taken  up  in 
the  United  States  ;  money  has  been  loaned  on 
call  against  collaterals  in  the  New  York  market 


a  good  deal  of  the  time  at  from  1  to  4  per  cent., 
the  rate  never  going  above  6  or  7  per  cent,  ex¬ 
cept  in  times  of  active  stock  speculation,  when 
additional  commissions  of  ^  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  £  per  diem  have  been  paid  to  carry 
margins;  and  prime  commercial  paper  has 
been  marketed  most  of  the  time  at  from  3  to  6 
per  cent,  discount. 

The  articles  of  import  which  have  shown 
the  most  remarkable  falling  off  between  1873 
and  1878  in  the  quantities  imported  are  textile 
manufactures  and  raw  wool,  iron  and  steel 
and  their  manufactures,  copper  and  brass  man¬ 
ufactured  and  unwrought,  lead  and  tin  unman¬ 
ufactured,  timepieces,  gutta-percha,  and  tea. 
The  total  decrease  in  the  imports  of  this  list  of 
articles  was  from  $272,259,633  to  $124,211,- 
734,  a  falling  off  of  $148,027,899,  or  nearly  55 
per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  the 
articles  named  constituted  73  per  cent,  of  the 
total  decrease  in  the  imports  of  all  classes  of 
merchandise  between  those  years.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  the  several  classes  of  imports  was  as 
follows: 


ARTICLES. 

IMPORTS. 

Decrease. 

1878. 

1878. 

$3,274,825 

29,752,116 

20,428,391 

29,835,867 

8,551,161 

20,433,938 

4,888,257 

19,447,797 

26,626,721 

7,477,556 

13,847,281 

19,740,702 

3,594,900 

4,155,234 

$812,582 

14,398,791 

11,490,758 

19,701,781 

6,676,789 

8,363,015 

598,889 

12,055,806 

12,269,852 

$2,462,248 

15,353,325 

8,937,633 

10,134.136 

1,874.372 

12,070,923 

3,989,868 

7,391,991 

14,356.869 

5,846.849 

12,597,224 

19,740,172 

2,674,110 

2,985,197 

Cottou  manufactures . 

Flax  manufactures . 

Silk  manufactures . 

Clothing . . . 

Wool,  unmanufactured . 

Carpets . 

Woolen  dress  goods . . .  ... 

1,630,767 

1,250,057 

530 

920,790 

1,220,037 

4,035,512 

617,188 

353,936 

12,112,532 

242,564 

10,492;779 

3,966,471 

6,457.267 

3,349,283 

8,222,627 

2,868,691 

18,356,653 

900.187 

6,244,121 

657.623 

24,466,170 

15,660,168 

8,806,002 

Taking  all  the  textile  fabrics  together,  the 
falling  oft'  of  the  values  imported  was  in  the  six 
years  from  $159,464,248  to  $85,355,131;  de¬ 
crease,  $74,109,117,  or  46|-  per  cent.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  the  total  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
products  was  from  $59,308,452  to  $9,057,633, 


being  $50,250,819,  a  falling  off  of  over  84£  per 
cent. 

The  principal  commodities  of  American  pro¬ 
duction  in  which  a  largely  increased  exporta¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  between  the  year  1868 
and  the  year  1878  are  the  following : 


ARTICLES. 

EXPORTS. 

Increase. 

1868. 

1878. 

Agricultural  implements . 

$673,381 

$2,575,198 

5,844,653 

181,774,507 

$1,901,817 

733,395 

68,9S0,997 

1,516,220 

939,250 

4,871,054 

406.512 

5,111,258 

112,798,510 

843,247 

Breadstuffs . 

Coal . 

2,859,467 

Copper  and  brass  and  their  manufactures . 

8,078,349 

2,139,099 

Cotton  manufactures . 

11,435,628 

1,376,969 

6,564,574 

970.457 

Iron  and  manufactures  of . 

6,040,961 

10.696,970 

1,387,078 

4,656,009 

Steel  and  its  products  (exclusive  of  firearms) . 

348,468 

1,414,372 

1,038,610 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures . . 

8,077,659 

6,663.287 

2,913,448 

5,095.163 

2,181,715 

Coal  oil  and  petroleum . 

21,810,676 

46.574,974 

24,764,298 

Provisions . 

80,278,253 

123,549,986 

93,271,733 

The  aggregate  increase  in  these  dozen  classes  926,987,  their  aggregate  amount  in  1868,  to 
of  exports  was  $262,899,614,  or  from  $140,-  $403,826,601,  the  sum  of  their  exports  in  1878, 
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being  an  increase  of  about  187  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  values  exported  of  this  group 
of  commodities  amounts  to  64  per  cent,  of  the 
total  increase  in  American  exports  during  this 
period.  The  exports  of  breadstuffs  were  over 
two  and  a  half  times  greater  in  value  in  1878 
than  they  were  in  1868,  the  increase  in  quan¬ 
tity  being  still  greater.  The  value  of  the  total 
exports  of  provisions  was  more  than  quad¬ 
rupled,  while  the  average  export  price  had 
sunk  for  bacon  and  hams  from  12T6<5-  cts.  per 
pound  to  8^  cts.,  and  for  lard  from  14T6-g-  cts. 
to  8-jL-  cts.  That  of  live  animals  increased 
eight  fold,  and  that  of  fruits  over  three  fold, 
the  preparation  of  desiccated  and  preserved 
fruit  for  foreign  markets  being  almost  a  new 
branch  of  trade,  as  also  in  that  of  exporting 
live  animals  and  dressed  meat  to  Europe.  The 
export  of  oilcake  nearly  doubled.  That  of 
coal  shows  a  steady  increase.  The  export  of 
petroleum  has  more  than  doubled  in  value  and 
quadrupled  in  quantity,  since  the  average  ex¬ 
port  price  has  declined  from  29f  cts.  per  gal¬ 
lon  in  1868  to  14f  cts.  in  1878.  The  export 
of  copper  and  brass  products  has  more  than 
trebled ;  in  1873  there  was  a  net  import  of  cop¬ 
per  and  brass  and  their  manufactures  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  $3,250,000,  while  in  1878  the  im¬ 
ports  were  only  one  quarter  as  great  and  the 
exports  four  times  as  much  in  value  as  in  that 
year,  and  there  was  a  net  export  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  $2,250,000.  In  iron  and  steel  and 
their  products  the  exports  increased  from  $6,- 
333,000  in  1868  to  $12,000,000  in  1878.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines  the  cop¬ 
per  production  of  the  United  States  has  grown 
to  astonishing  dimensions,  so  that  already  in 
the  year  1874  there  were  17,548  tons  of  cop¬ 
per  mined ;  the  importation  of  this  metal  from 
Germany  and  Belgium  must  cease  altogether 
at  an  early  date. 

Since  the  crisis  of  1873  there  has  been  a 
complaint  of  bad  business  and  a  feeling  of 
doubt  and  discouragement  in  nearly  all  branch¬ 
es  of  trade  and  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  depression  has  been  prolonged  and  wide¬ 
spread,  but  not  so  paralyzing  as  that  which 
has  occurred  in  some  other  countries.  It  has 
had  a  most  injurious  effect  in  producing  misery 
and  demoralization  in  the  ranks  of  the  most 
useful  class  of  citizens,  the  skilled  mechanics 
of  many  trades.  It  has  brought  great  num¬ 
bers  of  traders  to  bankruptcy,  who  in  ordinary 
times  could  have  held  their  position.  Yet  it 
has  had  its  good  effects  in  compelling  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  to  adopt  methods  of  system 
and  economy,  and  in  accustoming  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  rates  of  profit  considerably  below  the 
standard  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
which  are  necessitated  by  the  greater  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  and  industry,  the  larger  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fixed  capital,  and  the  sharper  compe¬ 
tition  which  must  exist  henceforward.  Since 
the  harvesting  of  the  large  crops  of  1877,  there 
has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  tone  and 
disposition  of  the  commercial  community.  The 


general  shrinkage  of  values  was  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  cause  of  the  stagnation,  and  was  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  had  to  be  passed  through.  There 
is  a  general  impression  that  the  lowest  decline 
in  prices  has  been  reached,  so  that  there  was 
much  more  inclination  to  resume  business  en¬ 
terprises  in  1878  than  in  the  foregoing  year, 
and  less  lack  of  work  for  laborers.  The  signs 
of  recuperation  can  be  traced  perhaps  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  year  1876. 

The  transactions  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
House  afford  one  of  the  best  available  criteria 
of  the  volume  and  activity  of  business  through¬ 
out  the  country,  making  allowance  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  fall  of  prices,  through  which  an  equal 
amount  of  business  can  be  performed  with 
smaller  money  transfers,  and  also  keeping  ac¬ 
count  of  the  perturbations  of  the  investment, 
the  stock,  and  other  speculative  markets,  and 
all  the  accidental  movements  of  money  which 
are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  regular  commerce.  The  comparison 
of  the  daily  clearings  of  the  New  York  banks 
shows  a  gradual  improvement  since  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1877.  In  the  beginning  of  1873  the  first 
week’s  currency  clearings  amounted  to  $128,- 
000,000  a  day.  In  the  beginning  of  February 
they  had  declined  to  $109,000,000,  then  rose  to 
$130,000,000  on  March  10th,  and  were  large  and 
variable  until  the  panic,  reaching  their  highest 
amount  on  April  21st,  $143,000,000.  In  the 
summer  they  sunk  rapidly  to  $70,000,000  in 
the  week  ending  August  11th,  increasing  again 
to  $108,000,000  in  the  week  ending  September 
15th,  and  falling  off  suddenly  to  50  millions  after 
the'panic.  They  then  increased  toward  the  end 
of  the  year,  amounting  to  86  millions  in  the 
second  week  of  January,  1874.  They  fluc¬ 
tuated  between  80,  70,  and  60  millions  through 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  falling  off  to  50 
millions  and  under  in  the  dog-days,  and  in¬ 
creasing  as  usual  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
amounting  to  88  and  89  millions  in  some 
weeks  of  October  and  November,  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  year  with  81  millions.  The  average 
clearings  in  1874  wmre  about  72  million  dol¬ 
lars  daily.  In  1875  we  find  a  brisker  business 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  than  in  1874, 
and  a  higher  average  for  the  year,  74  mil¬ 
lions  a  day;  but  the  contraction  in  trade  is 
reflected  in  the  diminished  amounts  of  the 
clearings  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  1874.  After  the  middle  of  1875  we 
find  them  also  varying  less  from  week  to  week, 
and  more  obedient  to  the  usual  variations  of 
business  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1874  the 
diurnal  transactions  averaged  some  80  millions. 
In  the  autumn  and  winter  there  appears  to  have 
been  less  business  activity  than  in  the  year 
before.  All  through  1876  there  is  marked  de¬ 
cline  in  the  volume  of  the  bank  transactions 
compared  with  1875.  The  average  clearings 
were  the  least  of  any  year,  being  about  63f- 
millions;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1873 
they  had  averaged  62£  millions.  In  1877  we 
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find  a  marked  improvement  over  1876,  a  steady 
and  normal  flow  of  money,  and  an  average 
through  the  year  of  over  69  millions  a  day 
settled  through  the  Clearing-House.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  monetary  transac¬ 
tions  represented  by  those  figures  are  based 
upon  a  lower  scale  of  general  prices  than  those 
which  ruled  in  former  years.  The  aggregate 
transactions  of  the  Clearing-House  were  re¬ 
ported  for  the  fiscal  year  1876-77  as  24,663  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  against  22,892  millions  in  1875 
-’76, 24,613  millions  in  1874-75, 24,142  millions 
in  1873-74  ,and  36,935  millions  in  1872-’73 ; 
these  include  the  currency  and  gold  exchanges 
and  the  balances  paid.  The  average  daily  ex¬ 
changes  for  each  year,  ending  September  30th, 
since  the  first  organization  of  the  Hew  York 
Clearing-House,  were  in  millions  of  dollars, 
omitting  the  fractions  of  millions,  as  follows : 
1854,  19  ;  1855,  17;  1856,  22  ;  1857,  26;  1858, 
15;  1859,  20;  1860,  23;  1861,  19;  1862,  22; 
1863,  48;  1864,  77;  1865,  84;  1866,  93;  1867, 
93;  1868,  92;  1869,  121;  1870,  90;  1871,  95; 
1872, 105  ;  1873,  111 ;  1874,  68 ;  1875,  79 ;  1876, 
70;  1877,  68. 

Taking  the  average  daily  clearings  for  periods 
of  three  months  since  the  beginning  of  1873,  a 
steadying  and  gradual  development  of  business 
on  the  new  scale  of  values  can  he  traced  from 
the  year  1876.  In  the  winter  months  of  1873 
the  average  daily  transactions  amounted  to  123 


millions  of  dollars;  in  the  spring,  to  116  mil¬ 
lions  ;  summer  months,  82^  millions ;  autumn, 
69^  millions.  In  the  winter  of  1873-74  the 
average  business  was  72f  millions;  in  the 
spring  of  1874,  74f  millions;  summer,  62| 
millions;  autumn  of  1874,  74f  millions.  In 
the  winter  of  1874-’75  the  clearings  were  771- 
millions  a  day;  in  the  spring  months  of  1875, 
80f  millions ;  in  the  summer,  67  millions ;  in 
the  autumn  months,  69f  millions.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1875-76  they  were  72f  millions;  in  the 
spring,  63f  millions ;  in  the  summer,  55^  mil¬ 
lions;  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  65  millions.  In 
the  winter  of  1876-’77  they  averaged  72  mil¬ 
lions;  in  the  spring  of  1877,  70|  millions;  in 
the  summer,  61f  millions ;  in  the  autumn  of 
1877,  70f  millions. 

The  statistics  of  bankruptcy  form  another 
fairly  reliable  measure  of  tlie.'good  or  evil  con¬ 
dition  of  general  commerce.  Taking  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  failures  as  a  guide,  there  is  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  business  in  1877,  and  decrease 
in  the  number  of  insolvents  and  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  their  debts.  The  total  number 
of  failures  in  1877  in  the  United  States  was 
8,872,  and  the  aggregate  liabilities  $190,669,- 
000,  against  9,092  failures  with  $191,117,000 
total  liabilities  in  1876.  The  statistics  of  mer¬ 
cantile  failures  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are 
given  in  the  table  below  : 


STATES. 

Number  in 
business. 

Total  bank 
circulation. 

Average 
bank  circu¬ 
lation  for 
each  trader. 

Number  of 
failures. 

Percentage 
of  failures. 

Total 

liabilities. 

Average 

liabilities. 

Eastern  States . 

Middle  States . 

Southern  States . 

Western  States . 

Pacific  States  and  Territories . 

Total  United  States . 

Dominion  of  Canada . 

77.724 

224,707 

91,783 

231,557 

26,235 

$112,678,336 

112,S11,913 

23,531,026 

65.194,381 

3,098,454 

$1,450 

547 

256 

231 

118 

1,353 

3,049 

1.078 

2,756 

636 

1  in  58 

1  in  73 

1  in  85 

1  in  84 

1  in  41 

$26,088,007 

77,173,750 

17,271,920 

56,187,074 

13,949,185 

$19,281 

25,311 

16,022 

20.3S7 

21,932 

652,006 

$317,314,110  |  $486 

8.872 

1  in  73 

$190,669,936 

$21,491 

56,324 

$22,018,658  |  391 

1,892 

1  in  30 

$25,523,903 

$13,490 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  among  active  pared  with  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
traders  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1878,  com-  year,  was  as  follows : 


STATES. 

1878. 

NINE  MONTHS. 

1877. 

NINE  MONTHS. 

Number  of 
failures. 

Total  liabilities. 

Number  of 
failures. 

Total  liabilities. 

1,517 

2,550 

1.158 

2,909 

644 

$30,033,135 

79,375,469 

21.359,104 

56.555,846 

9,887,575 

978 

2,226 

791 

2,096 

474 

$19,098,075 

55,579,375 

12,289,283 

44,713,129 

10,182,403 

Southern  States . 

Pacific  States  and  Territories . 

Total  United  States . 

8,678 

$197,211,129 

.  6,565 

$141,862,265 

1,242 

$18,138,321 

1,644 

$20,904,976 

The  total  number  of  failures  in  the  United 
States  in  1877  was  8,678,  total  liabilities  $190,- 
669,936,  average  liabilities  $21,491 ;  the  total 
number  in  1876  was  9,092,  total  liabilities  $191,- 
113,768,  average  liabilities  $21,020;  the  total 
number  inl875  was  7,740,  total  liabilities  $201,- 
060,233,  average  liabilities  $25,960.  It  was  ex¬ 


pected  that  in  1878  the  number  and  volume  of 
bankruptcies  among  merchants  would  be  enor¬ 
mously  augmented.  The  repeal  of  the  national 
bankrupt  law  went  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  September,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  large 
number  of  firms  were  carrying  a  burden  of  debt 
which  with  the  diminished  trade  and  low  rates 
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of  profits  that  have  prevailed  for  several  years, 
and  which  are  likely  still  to  prevail,  they  could 
not  expect  to  discharge  or  support,  and  that 
they  would  thus  avail  themselves  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  bankruptcy  to  liquidate  or  compromise 
their  engagements  before  they  were  deprived 
of  that  last  resort  for  embarrassed  traders.  _  It 
is  a  most  gratifying  and  convincing  indication 
of  the  general  sound  condition  of  the  mercan¬ 
tile  houses  of  the  country  that  the  increase 
of  failures  in  the  first  nine  months  oi  1878, 
among  nearly  700,000  trading  houses  inscribed 
in  Messrs.  Dun  &  Barlow’s  records,  was  only 
about  2,000  over  the  same  period  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  in  spite  of  this  powerful  induce¬ 
ment  to  take  advantage  of  the  expiring  bank¬ 
rupt  law.  The  average  of  liabilities,  except  in 
the  State  of  California,  was  about  the.  same  as 
in  previous  years.  The  number  of  failures  in 
1878  was  no  doubt  swelled  to  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  extent  by  fraudulent  bankrupts  who  were 
able  to  compromise  their  obligations  at  less 
than  their  face,  though  possessing  the  means 
of  fairly  coping  with  them ;  in  the  last  sixty 
days  prior  to  September  1st  there  were  1,000 
more  assignments  and  compromises  than  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1877.  Of  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  the  Western  States  fur¬ 
nish  a  smaller  proportion  of  loss  by  bankruptcy 
than  the  Eastern,  but  the  Southern  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States  about  the  same  as  the  Eastern  States. 

The  declension  in  the  market  values  of  cor¬ 
poration  stocks  and  bonds  is  a  trustworthy 
measure  for  the  entire  nominal  loss  of  capital 
in  the  United  States,  or  for  the  whole  shrink¬ 
age  of  values.  Indeed,  it  is  not  far  from  in¬ 
cluding  the  aggregate  loss,  since,  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  arrangements  of  American  industry,  nearly 
the  whole  productive  capital  of  the  country, 
except  that  employed  in  agriculture,  wellnigh 
all  the  mining  and  transportation,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  manufacturing  works,  are 
managed  by  incorporated  companies ;  while  the 
agricultural  and  merchandising  interests  them¬ 
selves  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  railroad  corporations.  The  settlement 
of  this  vast  aggregate  of  associated  capital  to 
a  basis  of  value  which  corresponds  to  the  al¬ 
tered  commercial  conditions  is  most  essential 
to  the  healthful  development  of  business  ;  but 
this  process  is  necessarily  slower  than  it  would 
be  were  the  capital  controlled  by  a  greater 
number  of  individuals.  Those  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  and  the  chief  management 
of  the  companies  have  it  in  their  power  and  are 
prompted  to  keep  up  the  valuation  of  this  capi¬ 
tal  to  correspond  to  the  original  investment  or 
former  scale  of  profits;  diminished  business 
or  smaller  earnings  do  not  affect  the  prices  of 
shares  as  long  as  the  dividends  are  paid,  but 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  enhances  them ; 
even  passed  dividends  do  not  have  their  full 
natural  effect  in  depreciating  stocks,  as  long  as 
the  stocks  are  kept  out  of  the  market  by  com¬ 
binations,  and  hopes  are  held  out  of  the  same 
old  rates  of  profit  upon  the  revival  of  business. 


The  whole  body  of  share-  and  bond-holders  feel 
the  keenest  interest  in  keeping  up  the  value  of 
these  capitals.  The  hopes  of  all  the  holders, 
great  and  small,  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
leading  managers.  The  great  bulk  of  accumu¬ 
lated  capital  is  held  under  this  system,  and  they 
could  not  turn  it  over  to  another  body  of  hold¬ 
ers  if  they  would.  There  is  a  great  disquiet 
and  mistrust  among  the  investors.  It  is  plain 
to  many  that  the  greater  part  of  these  works 
were  built,  extended,  or  recapitalized  on  such 
a  scale  of  cost  and  prices  that  they  can  never 
return  the  ordinary  profits  and  interest  on  the 
invested  capital,  and  that  many  of  them  can 
scarcely  pay  the  interest  on  their  debts.  There 
is  additional  doubt  and  insecurity  caused  by 
the  secret  manner  in  which  the  financial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  companies  are  conducted,  and  not  a 
little  disquietude  from  the  numerous  malversa¬ 
tions  and  defalcations  committed  by  officers 
of  corporations,  which  have  been  computed  at 
an  aggregate  of  $30,000,000  within  four  years. 
One  effect  of  the  mistrust  of  corporate  securi¬ 
ties  has  been  the  successful  placing  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  hearing  a  low  interest.  Another 
has  been  the  excessive  demand  for  real-estate 
securities,  which  has  served  to  keep  up  inflated 
values  of  real  estate,  great  quantities  of  which 
have  changed  hands  by  the  foreclosure  of  mort¬ 
gages  ;  the  natural  effect  of  this  must  be  a  re¬ 
action  which  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  prices  of 
corporate  securities.  The  great  mass  of  in¬ 
vestors  can  not  cut  loose  from  the  capital  in 
the  hands  of  corporations.  The  decline  of  share 
prices  is  steadily  progressing;  in  many  cases 
no  doubt  the  fall  is  much  too  great  already, 
owing  to  the  temporary  arrest  of  affairs  ;  yet 
the  average  depreciation  can  not  yet  have 
reached  its  lowest  mark,  nor  the  standard  about 
which  the  values  must  oscillate  for  the  future, 
unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  currency  of 
the  country  and  a  general  rise  of  prices.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  country  would  again  ab¬ 
sorb  a  large  access  of  paper  currency,  and  the 
metal  currency  can  only  increase  very  slowly, 
unless  silver  is-  shut  out  from  the  European 
mints  and  coined  free  or  in  large  quantities  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Disturbance 
in  business  and  in  vested  interests  must  follow 
upon  a  sudden  increment  of  either  paper  or 
silver  currency,  and  can  not  be  wished  by  the 
present  holders  of  property.  The  great  actual 
depreciation  in  the  values  of  corporate  shares 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
the  following  list  of  twenty  stocks  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  during  five  years,  from 
January  1,  1873,  to  December  31,  1877;  they 
are  active  stocks,  which  are  constantly  on  the 
market  and  frequently  change  hands,  and  thus 
best  reveal  the  real  shrinkage  of  values :  Cen- 
tralNew  Jersey,  quoted  January  1,1873, atlOfii, 
fell  to  14J,  a  decline  of  91J  per  cent.,  repre¬ 
senting  a  depreciation  of  over  18§  millions  in 
its  capital  stock,  whose  par  value  is  $20,600,000; 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  capital  stock  $24,- 
999,700,  fell  from  115  to  78£,  or  36|,  a  depre- 
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ciation  of  over  9  millions ;  preferred  stock  of 
the  same,  $2,525,400  at  par,  declined  from 
116  to  102,  the  14  points  representing  a  third 
of  a  million ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
capital  $24,999,800,  declined  12£,  or  from  90f 
to  T8£,  depreciation  near  a  million  and  a  half ; 
Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati,  capital  stock 
$1,491,800,  fell  54f,  from  93f  to  39,  nominal  loss 
over  8  millions ;  Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indian¬ 
apolis,  capital  $13,938,972,  sank  from  41£  to  4f, 
a  decline  of  36f,  standing  for  over  5  millions  loss 
of  capital ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $26,200,000,  quoted 
in  1873  at  101|  and  at  the  end  of  1877  at  51-J-, 
declined  50,  representing.  13  millions  and  over ; 
Erie  Railroad,  capital  $78,000,000,  quotations 
in  1873  67,  in  1877  (December)  10-J-,  shrinkage 
56f,  making  44^ million  dollars ;  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph  common  stock,  capitalized  at  $9,1 68,700, 
fell  38,  from  50J  to  12-J-,  depreciation  of  market 
value  near  3£  millions  ;  preferred  stock  of  the 
same  road,  $5,083,024,  declined  53,  or  over  21- 
millions,  range  of  quotations  from  71£  to  28| ; 
Illinois  Central,  capital  stock  $29,000,000,  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  52,  from  1264'  to  744,  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  market  value  15  millions;  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern,  capital  stock  $49,466,- 
500,  quoted  at  the  first  date  at  97  and  at  the 
final  date  at  64f-,  or  32  less,  depreciated  nearly 
16  millions;  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  capital 
$15,399,261,  fell  from  544  to  374,  decline  17, 
representing  1J  million ;  Morris  &  Essex,  capi¬ 
tal  $15,000,000,  quoted  in  the  beginning  at  92 
and  finally  at  784,  decline  134,  or  2  millions; 
Pacific  Mail,  capital  nominally  $20,000,000,  fall 
of  price  52,  or  from  754  to  234,  showing  a  de¬ 
preciation  of  nearly  104  millions ;  Ohio  &  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  capital  $20,000,000,  fell  in  the  stock- 
room  quotations  from  49f  to  10 4,  a  range  of 
39-|,  showing  a  depreciation  of  nearly  8  mil¬ 
lions  ;  Panama  Railroad,  capital  $7,000,000, 
decline  from  130  to  125,  shrinkage  $350,000 ; 
Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western,  with  an  original 
capital  of  $16,000,000,  fell  off  604,  from  75J  to 
154,  a  depreciation  of  almost  10  millions;  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph,  capital  stock  $33,787,475, 
declined  from  85f  to  744,  6f  less,  shrinkage 
about  24  millions.  These  twenty  companies 
represent  a  total  par  capital  of  $482,304,368. 
The  shrinkage  in  the  market  value  of  their 
stocks  during  the  period  mentioned  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  $174,630,976.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  prices  of  the  stocks  of  forty-five 
railroads,  being  all  the  principal  railroad  stocks 
dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  at  their 
highest  rates  before  the  panic  of  1873,  and  at 
their  lowest  rates  after  the  crash,  with  the 
prices  in  September,  1878,  shows  a.  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  37  per  cent,  as  the  immediate  sequel  of 
the  panic,  which  was  diminished  to  31  per  cent, 
by  September  20,  1878 ;  the  prices,  reduced  to 
gold  values,  sank  in  1873  23  per  cent,  below 
their  highest  range,  and  stood  in  September, 
1878,  only  about  20  per  cent,  below  that  range. 
The  currency  value  of  these  45  stocks  was,  at 
the  date  of  highest  prices  before  the  panic, 


$666,236,787 ;  at  the  date  of  lowest  prices  in 
1873,  $420,060,673;  and  on  September  20,1878, 
$461,060,673. 

In  1876,  54  railroads,  with  a  length  of  rail 
of  3,846  miles  and  an  aggregate  invested  capital 
of  $217,848,000,  were  sold  under  foreclosure; 
in  1877,  30  roads  with  a  mileage  of  3,875  miles, 
and  a  total  capital  of  $198,984,400.  The  fore¬ 
closures  for  the  two  years  therefore  embraced 
84  roads  and  7,721  miles  of  rail,  with  $416,- 
832,400  of  capital  stock.  Proceedings  were 
instituted  in  1876  against  30  more  railroads, 
with  5,591  miles  of  rail  and  $397,894,000  capi¬ 
tal,  and  in  1877  against  44  additional  roads  with 
a  length  of  5,409  miles  and  a  total  capital  of 
$320,681,980 ;  and  16  roads  besides,  2,388  miles 
in  aggregate  length,  having  a  capital  of  $255,- 
755,400,  were  ordered  by  the  courts  to  be  sold 
out  for  the  mortgages  in  1877.  The  total  of  all 
the  roads  foreclosed  or  in  difficulties  for  these 
two  years  was  therefore  174,  with  a  total  mile¬ 
age  of  21,109  miles,  and  a  total  invested  capi¬ 
tal  of  $1,391,163,730.  The  bonds  of  roads 
foreclosed  or  reorganized  previous  to  January 
1,  1876,  amounted  to  $159,373,300.  Of  this 
total  capital  of  insolvent  railroads,  amounting 
therefore  to  $1,550,537,030,  embracing  more 
than  one  third  of  all  the  railroad  property  of 
the  United  States,  probably  fully  one  half,  or 
over  $750,000,000,  may  be  considered  wiped 
out.  The  loss  of  capital  in  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  on  $1,311,333,- 
503  of  the  $2,248,358,375  total  railroad  stocks 
of  the  United  States  no  dividends  were  paid  in 
1876,  and  on  $642,604,841  of  the  total  railroad 
bonds,  $2,220,293,560,  no  interest  was  paid. 
The  interest  and  dividends  together  paid  in  that 
year  gave  an  average  return  of  only  3'66  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  invested.  Whether,  how¬ 
ever,  taking  the  share  capital  and  debentures 
together,  the  average  rate  of  profit  for  a  period 
of  years  has  been  less  on  railroad  capital,  con¬ 
sidering  only  the  amounts  actually  invested, 
than  on  other  classes  of  property,  must,  in  the 
absence  of  exact  information,  be  considered  an 
open  question. 

The  total  grain  crop  of  1878  was  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  in  1877.  The  wheat  crop 
of  1878  was  estimated  at  about  400  million 
bushels.  The  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Kansas  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  estimated,  45  million  bushels  of 
wheat  more  in  1878  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  average  prices,  however,  are  25  or 
30  cents  less  for  the  bushel  than  in  1877,  and 
the  total  proceeds  will  be  therefore  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  in  that  year.  The  maize  crop  in 
the  single  State  of  Illinois  in  1877  was  260  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  and  in  Iowa  156  million  bushels, 
yielding  in  the  two  States  respectively  $75,- 
000,000  and  $39,000,000.  In  1878  their  crop 
was  10  per  cent,  larger,  but  prices  from  one 
fourth  to  one  third  less. 

The  grain  produced  in  Europe  altogether  is 
estimated  to  aggregate  5,000  million  bushels ; 
of  this  Russia  produces  about  one  third  or  over 
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1,G00  million  bushels,  France  520  millions,  Ger¬ 
many  about  the  same,  and  Austro-Hungary  500 
millions.  The  aggregate  production  of  the 
United  States  is  1,600  million  bushels,  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Russia.  The  production 
averages  40  bushels  per  head  of  population  in 
the  United  States,  and  16  bushels  per  head  in 
Europe  entire ;  and  the  average  consumption 
is  about  15  bushels  per  head.  The  average 
production  of  Russia  is  25  bushels  per  head ; 
that  of  Germany  and  France  nearly  balances 
the  consumption,  as  does  that  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  taken  together.  The  production  in 
England  is  only  4  bushels  per  head,  and  that 
country  must  therefore  import  three  fourths  of 
the  grain  consumed.  Russia  exports,  year  in 
year  out,  not  as  much  as  half  its  crops.  The 
production  of  the  United  States  is  nearly  three 
times  the  quantity  needed  for  domestio  con¬ 
sumption;  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  average 
crop,  or  about  1,000  million  bushels  per  annum, 
can  on  the  average  be  spared  for  exportation. 
The  best  arable  lands  in  the  United  States 
have  been  or  will  soon  be  all  taken  up  under 
the  stimulus  which  good  prices  and  the  export 
demand  for  cereals  have  given  to  cultivation. 
Large  tracts  of  new  land  have  been  broken 
in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota. 
The  wheat  lands  opened  up  along  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  yielded  in  1878 
a  fine  crop,  which  made  up  for  the  great  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  rains  in  the  other  parts  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  Kansas  nearly  doubled  its  production 
of  cereals  in  1878,  and  took  its  place  as  one  of 
the  chief  grain-producing  States  in  the  Union ; 
the  crop  of  1877  was  15  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  103  million  bushels  of  maize.  In 
1878,  679,331  acres  of  new  land  was  plowed 
up  in  that  State,  nearly  all  held  in  small  par¬ 
cels  and  in  great  part  paid  for.  This  gives  its 
farmers  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  other  States  of  the  West,  where  the 
ambition  to  cultivate  huge  farms,  which  in 
themselves  are  often  less  economical  to  till 
than  smaller  pieces  of  land,  and  the  desire  to 
accumulate  money,  burdened  many  of  the 
farmers  with  loads  of  debt  at  high  rates  of 
interest,  while  grain  prices  were  high,  which 
at  the  present  prices  of  produce  are  quite  un¬ 
manageable  ;  in  such  districts,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  crops  and  the  exports  of  1877  and 
1878,  great  numbers  of  farms  have  been  sold 
under  foreclosure  of  mortgages ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  Illinois  the  price  of  land  has  sunk 
from  $50  to  $20  or  $25  an  acre. 

The  movement  of  grain  for  the  past  five 
years  was  as  follows: — Western  receipts: 
1873,  167,723,758  bushels;  1874,  171,249,249; 
1875,  154,063,413;  1876,  173,561,877;  1877, 
169,431,733.  Shipments  from  the  West :  1873, 
134,862,056  bushels;  1874,  127,631,866;  1875, 
124,443,329;  1876,  150,361,872;  1877,  138,- 
386,343.  Receipts  on  the  Atlantic  coast :  1873, 
125,253,186  bushels;  1874,139,399,192;  1875, 
136,963,146;  1876,  163,694,941;  1877,  166,- 
728,169.  The  Western  receipts  in  1876  were 


composed  of  5,578,950  barrels  of  flour,  55,834,- 
141  bushels  of  wheat,  and  81,054,249  bushels 
of  Indian  corn;  and  in  1877  of  5,107,531  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour,  53,776,909  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
77,995,208  of  corn.  The  Western  shipments 
in  1876  were  made  up  of  4,977,845  barrels  of 
flour,  48,799,613  bushels  of  wheat,  and  75,010,- 
881  of  corn,  and  in  1877  of  5,340,423  barrels 
of  flour,  44,633,537  bushels  of  wheat,  and  67,- 
587,819  bushels  of  corn.  The  proportions  in 
the  Atlantic  receipts  were:  in  1876,  9,939,150 
barrels  of  flour,  42,740,235  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  86,775,163  bushels  of  corn;  in  1877,  8,546,- 
349  barrels  of  flour,  46,000,508  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  87,804,025  bushels  of  corn.  A  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  total  receipts  of  grain  at  the 
seaports,  published  by  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  for  the  years  ending  August  31st, 
gives:  for  1875, 170,823,767  bushels;  for  1876, 
208,752,038  bushels;  for  1877,  181,791,038 
bushels;  for  1878,  283,633,261  bushels.  The 
increase  has  been,  therefore,  70  per  cent,  since 
1875.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
United  States  ports  and  Montreal  from  the  crop 
of  1878  were  before  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  about  71i  million  bushels,  leaving  about 
60  million  bushels  of  the  surplus  available  for 
export  still  in  the  country. 

The  commencement  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  in  April,  1877,  occasioned  a  large  spec¬ 
ulative  movement  in  breadstuffs  and  provi¬ 
sions.  The  price  of  No.  2  spring  wheat  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $1:44  per  bushel  in  January,  1877, 
to  $1.53  in  April  and  $1.65  in  July,  and  then 
declined,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  new  crop  and  a  clearer  estimate  of 
the  European  demand,  to  $1.35  in  October, 
and  stood  at  $1.36  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Indian  corn,  Western  mixed,  was  62^  cts.  per 
bushel  in  January,  1877,  51  cts.  in  April,  60  cts. 
in  July,  59  cts.  in  October,  and  66  cts.  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  the  begining  of  1878,  on 
the  expectation  of  the  early  cessation  of  the 
European  war,  there  was  a  breakdown  in  the 
prices  of  grain  and  provisions,  accompanied 
by  an  improvement  in  the  cotton  market.  In 
the  middle  of  January,  No.  2  spring  wheat 
sank  below  $1.30,  and  Indian  corn  below  60 
cts.  In  the  beginning  of  February  wheat  sold 
as  low  as  $1.22,  but  toward  the  middle  of 
that  month  the  price  rallied  to  $1.30  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  diplomatic  complications  of 
Great  Britian  in  the  Eastern  question,  but 
gave  way  again  after  a  few  days.  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  the  market  had  again  strength¬ 
ened,  with  the  price  at  $1.25;  and  new  war 
rumors  caused  an  upward  movement  toward 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  market  contin¬ 
ued  generally  buoyant  through  April.  In  May 
the  price  sank  to  $1.20,  and  the  fluctuating 
market,  dependent  upon  speculations  on  the 
prospects  of  a  European  war,  gave  place  to  a 
steadily  falling  market;  and,  when  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  a  still  greater  crop  in  1878  were 
confirmed  by  a  generally  favorable  season, 
prices  sought  a  much  lower  level,  sinking  be- 
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low  $1  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  but  rallying 
somewhat  in  July,  in  consequence  of  reports 
of  rains  in  the  Northwest,  the  unwillingness 
of  holders  to  take  the  low  prices,  and  various 
speculations  and  combinations.  In  August  and 
September  there  was  a  recovery  of  8  or  10  cts. 
from  the  lowest  midsummer  quotations,  and 
large  speculative  transactions  took  place,  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  irregularities  of  price.  As  the 
stock  of  spring  wheat  became  depleted,  win¬ 
ter  wheat  stood  relatively  considerably  lower. 
The  foreign  demand  fell  off  in  September,  and 
again  depressed  prices.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  the  price  had  again  fallen  to  96  and 
97  cts.,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  month  to  90 
cts.  In  November  there  was  a  slight  upward 
tendency,  and  by  the  beginning  of  December 
the  price  had  returned  to  $1. 

The  price  of  Indian  corn  was  subject  to  the 
same  influences  which  governed  the  price  of 
wheat,  except  that  it  was  not  so  disturbed  by 
speculative  operations.  The  market  was  dull, 
and  prices  were  irregular  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  ranging  from  50  cts.  to  over  60  cts., 
with  a  downward  tendency,  which  showed 
signs  of  improvement  in  February.  The  mar¬ 
ket  was  moderately  active  and  firm  until  in 
April  large  Shipments  filled  the  market  and 
broke  down  prices  for  a  few  days;  but  they 
recovered  and  slowly  advanced,  until  in  May 
they  began  to  recede,  ranging  from  45  to  50 
cts.,  with  a  very  active  market  and  extraordi¬ 
narily  large  transactions,  under  a  demand  for 
shipment  abroad.  Large  sujfplies  poured  in, 
and  the  price  sank,  40  cts.  being  taken  in  the 
middle  of  June.  In  July  and  August  there 
was  an  active  demand  and  an  upward  ten¬ 
dency,  which  culminated  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  at  about  50  cts.  The  demand  fell 
off  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season;  and,  as 
favorable  reports  were  returned  of  the  new 
crop,  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  prices  and 
a  great  falling  off  in  operations  toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  excepting  a  temporary  activi¬ 
ty  in  the  lower  grades  in  November. 

In  none  of  the  staple  exports  of  the  United 
States  except  breadstuff's  has  the  increase  been 
so  great  in  the  ten  years  from  1868  to  1878  as 
in  the  class  of  provisions ;  and  in  no  class  has 
the  percentage  of  increase  been  so  large,  it  be¬ 
ing  over  300  per  cent.,  or  from  $30,278,253  to 
$123,549,986.  Of  the  exports  of  provisions 
in  1877-78,  amounting  to  the  above-mentioned 
sum,  bacon  and  hams  formed  the  largest  item, 
582  million  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $51,750,- 
205 ;  lard  was  the  next  largest,  343  million 
pounds,  valued  at  $30,014,023 ;  and  after  cheese, 
and  beef,  salt  and  fresh,  salted  pork  came  next, 
71  million  pounds,  valued  at  $4,913,646.  The 
business  of  raising  hogs  and  that  of  preparing 
them  for  the  market  have  increased,  to  satisfy 
this  great  foreign  demand  and  the  augmented 
home  consumption,  to  immense  proportions; 
and  in  this  last  year  they  overstepped  all  bounds, 
and  so  exceeded  the  natural  demands  of  the 
market  that  in  the  twelve  mouths  ending  No¬ 


vember  1,  1878,4,593,000  swine  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  the  Western  packing  and  curing  houses 
— that  is,  30  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  foregoing 
year — and  the  price  of  hogs  sank  during  the  year 
50  per  cent.,  or  from  $4  or  $5  to  half  as  much. 
The  price  of  mess  pork  declined  steadily,  in  the 
New  York  market,  from  $18.25  per  barrel  in 
January,  1877,  to  $13.12J  in  December  of  that 
year;  no  other  article,  except  petroleum,  exhib¬ 
ited  such  a  marked  and  rapid  decline  in  value. 
Other  hog  products  went  down  in  price  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  prices  continued  to  fall  in  the 
beginning  of  1878;  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months  the  lowest  prices  were  paid  that  had 
been  known  for  generations,  mess  pork  going 
down  several  times  below  $10  per  barrel  in 
New  York,  lard  selling  at  $7  to  $7.50  per  cwt., 
and  bacon  much  of  the  time  at  6J  cts.  per 
pound.  In  the  month  of  May  the  lowest  ebb 
was  reached,  pork  going  below  $9.50,  lard 
down  to  $6.70,  and  bacon  selling  at  4f  cts. 
There  was  a  recovery  during  the  summer 
months  from  this  extreme  prostration,  pork 
fluctuating  above  $10  and  lard  from  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  bacon  was  almost  a  drug  in  the  market 
much  of  the  time.  September  saw  another 
sinking  of  prices,  pork  at  $9,  lard  below  $7, 
and  bacon  quoted  at  5  cts.  and  under ;  in  Oc¬ 
tober  they  declined  to  a  still  lower  range.  In 
the  beginning  of  December  old  mess  pork  was 
selling  at  $7.40  and  new  mess  at  $8.75,  lard  at 
$6.02£,  and  bacon  at  4|  cts.  per  pound.  The 
price  for  mess  pork,  which  was  $7.40  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1878,  was  $13.50  at  the  same 
date  in  1877,  $16.75  in  1876,  and  $21.25  to 
$22.25  in  1875. 

The  exports  of  dairy  products,  butter  and 
cheese,  which  amounted  to  less  than,  $1,250,- 
000  in  1850,  and  less  than  $2,750,000  in  1860, 
in  1870  amounted  to  nearly  $9,500,000,  and  in 
1877  to  $17,125,243.  The  development  of  the 
factory  system  of  dairying,  both  for  butter  and 
cheese,  and  the  employment  of  refrigerator 
compartments  in  railroad  trains  and  trans¬ 
oceanic  steamships,  have  cheapened  and  im¬ 
proved  the  average  product,  and  brought  the 
American  producer  as  near  the  European  con¬ 
sumer,  as  regards  the  time,  facility,  and  cost  of 
transportation,  as  he  formerly  was  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  nearest  great  city.  Owing  to  this, 
the  area  devoted  to  dairy  productions  has  been 
and  is  still  being  immensely  extended ;  a  large 
portion  of  the  northwestern  regions  is  being 
occupied  by  this  industry.  The  dairy  business, 
now  so  well  systematized,  and  capable  of  in¬ 
definite  further  extension  in  proportion  as  the 
demands  of  the  European  market  are  met,  has 
undergone  considerable  changes  owing  to  these 
causes.  Winter  dairying  in  the  AY estern  facto¬ 
ries  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  stocks  over  winter,  and  has  created 
a  demand  for  a  fresh-made  article  all  the  year 
round.  As  the  European  market  is  conquered 
by  the  cheapness  rather  than  the  quality  of  the 
American  products,  the  prices,  which  have 
fallen  considerably  already  since  the  export 
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movement  began,  'will  have  a  tendency  to  grav¬ 
itate  still  lower,  while  improvement  in  quality, 
which  from  natural  causes  must  be  very  slow, 
can  not  be  accelerated  by  the  competition  in 
cheapness,  unless  it  is  attempted  to  imitate  the 
higher-priced  foreign  makes  of  cheese ;  the 
tendency  to  conform  to  the  taste  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  consumers  is  already  observable  in  the 
cheese  now  sent  to  market.  The  export  price 
must  henceforward  rule  in  the  market  for  dairy 
products,  as  it  does  for  cotton,  cereals,  and  the 
other  chief  exports.  The  price  for  choice  but¬ 
ter  ranged  in  New  York  from  25  to  28  cts.  per 
pound  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1877,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  from  33  to  40  cts.  in  the  winter,  and 
was  between  25  and  35  cts.  in  the  spring  of  1878. 
The  exports  from  that  port  from  May  1,  1877, 
to  the  same  date  in  1878,  were  27,500,000  lbs. 
Oleomargarine  has  affected  the  price  and  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  sale  of  all  the  lower  grades  of 
butter  within  the  past  year  or  two.  When  this 
oil  is  churned  with  sour  milk,  and  a  quantity 
of  cream  or  butter  is  added  to  it,  it  has  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  genuine  butter.  The  pro¬ 
vision  merchants  of  New  York  and  elsewhere 
organized  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  deal¬ 
ers  who  sold  the  article  without  complying 
with  the  laws  which  require  it  to  be  ticketed 
with  its  name.  As  much  as  25,000  lbs.  of  this 
artificial  butter  have  been  sold  in  some  single 
weeks  from  the  New  York  factories,  and  over 
5,000,000  lbs.  of  it  were  exported  in  1877. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton ,  like  that  of  iron 
products,  has  within  the  past  decade  passed 
through  an  epoch  of  excessive  acceleration  and 
extension  in  all  lands,  and,  like  it,  is  now  suf¬ 
fering  the  effects  of  too  great  an  accession  of 
capital  and  enterprise.  The  congestion  and 
stoppage  succeeding  the  ov6r-stimulation  of 
these  two  mighty  industries  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  accompanying  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  economical  production,  are  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  general  prostration 
of  trade  through  which  the  world  is  now  pass¬ 
ing.  Each  nation,  encouraged  chiefly  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  inflation  of  prices  consequent  upon  an  un¬ 
usual  abundance  of  money  of  different  kinds, 
hastened  simultaneously  to  establish  its  indus¬ 
try,  and  above  all  the  great  textile  and  metal 
trades,  on  an  independent  basis.  No  country 
took  a  more  vigorous  part  in  this  struggle  than 
the  United  States,  and  none  is  likely  to  emerge 
from  it  more  unscathed  and  more  victorious. 
In  the  accessibility  of  raw  materials  and  in  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  food  it  was  strong¬ 
er  than  its  rivals,  and  with  methods  of  mechan¬ 
ical  production  it  was  better  armed ;  its  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  the  unusual  home  demand  for 
railroad  iron,  and  the  long-fostered  patriotic  re¬ 
solve  to  furnish  its  own  supply  of  cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  whose  accomplishment  was  aided,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  high  tariff,  both  by 
the  original  high  range  of  prices  and  even  by 
the  extensive  fall  in  prices  and  the  depression 
of  general  trade  in  so  far  as  it  occasioned  the 
substitution  of  native  cotton  goods  for  dearer 


foreign  fabrics — these  and  various  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  combined  to  place  America  on  a 
ground  of  vantage  in  the  desperate  internation¬ 
al  conflict  which  has  raged  most  fiercely  in  the 
field  of  the  cotton  and  iron  trades.  The  cotton 
industry  of  the  world  must  for  some  time  to 
come  suffer  from  the  sharp  competition  and 
slow  trade  resulting  from  the  excessive  exten¬ 
sion  of  manufacturing  facilities.  This  exten¬ 
sion  has  been  over  50  per  cent,  within  thirteen 
years,  the  spinning  capacity  of  the  world  hav¬ 
ing  increased  from  about  -2,000,000,000  lbs., 
equal  to  5,000,000  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  in  1865 
to  over  3,000,000,000  lbs.  in  1878,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  giving  the  number  of 
spindles  and  their  consuming  capacity  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
latest  reports : 


Consuming  Power  of  the  World  in  1877-78. 


COUNTRIES. 

Number  of 
spindles. 

Pounds 

per 

spindle. 

Total  pounds. 

Bales  of 
40U  pounds. 

Great  Britain .... 

Continent . 

India . 

United  States. . . . 

39,600,000 

20,000,000 

1,276,000 

10,500,000 

33 

53 

75 

65 

I,803,5e0,000 

1,060,000,000 

95,625,000 

682,500,000 

8,258,000 

2,650,000 

239,062 

1,706,220 

Total . 

71,275,000 

44 

3,141,625,000 

7,S53,282 

This  sharp  international  competition  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  foreign  trade  of  England 
in  cotton  manufactures,  which  is  fast  losing 
ground  year  by  .year  on  the  Continent  and  in 
India  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Of  the 
total  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  1877-’78, 
which  aggregated  7,343,000  bales,  England 
took  40-6  per  cent.,  the  Continent  33-7  per 
cent.,  the  United  States  22‘6  per  cent.,  India 
3T  per  cent. ;  of  the  total  consumption  in  the 
year  1 870— ’73 ,  6,246,000  bales,  Great  Britain’s 
share  was  47-9  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Continent 
31-4  per  cent.,  of  the  United  States  19-3  per 
cent.,  of  India  l-4  per  cent. ;  in  1860  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mills  manufactured  49'4  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  total  takings,  the  Continental  mills 
31-5  per  cent.,  the  United  States  19-1  per  cent., 
and  India  none.  The  English  exports  of  cot¬ 
tons  to  the  United  States,  which  were  226,- 
000,000  yards  in  1860,  were  only  47,000,000 
yards  in  1877-78,  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  the  same 
year.  The  export  of  American  cottons  has 
increased  with  remarkable  rapidity  of  late 
years,  as  the  following  statement  of  exports 
for  the  last  five  fiscal  years  will  show : 


YEARS. 

PIECE  GOODS. 

Cotton 

manufactures, 
all  kinds, 
value. 

Plain,  yards. 

Colored, 

yards. 

Total,  yards. 

1872.. .. 

1874.. .. 

1876.. .. 

1877.. .. 

1878.. .. 

8,859,191 

13,237,510 

59,319,267 

76,720,260 

88,528,192 

2,844,888 

4,600,447 

16,488,214 

29,111,434 

37,705,313 

11,704,079 

17,837,957 

75,807,481 

105,831,694 

126,293,505 

$2,804,830 

8,091.832 

7,722,97S 

10,180.984 

11,435,628 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in 
1877-78  was  the  largest  ever  grown,  save  that 
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of  one  year,  1859-60,  which  was  about  12,000 
bales  larger.  Th9  total  crop  of  the  year  end¬ 
ing  August  31,  1878,  amounted  to  4,811,265 
hales,  against  4,485,423  hales  in  1876— ’77, 
4,669,288  bales  in  1875-’76,  3,832,991  bales 
in  1874-75,  and  4,170,388  hales  in  1873-74. 
The  total  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to 
3,346,640  hales,  against  3,049,497  bales  in 
1876-77,  3,252,994  in  1875-76,  2,684,410 
bales  in  1874-75,  and  2,840,981  bales  in 
1873-74.  The  stock  remaining  on  hand,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1878,  was  43,449  bales,  being  76,189 
bales  less  than  the  stock  remaining  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  The  American  cotton 
crop  for  each  year  since  1831  is  given  below  : 


YEARS.  Bales. 

1877-78 .  4,811,265 

18T0-’TT .  4,435,428 

1875-’T6 .  4,669,283 

1874-  75  .  3,832,991 

1 873-’ 74 .  4,170,388 

1872-  73  .  3,930,508 

1871-  72 .  2,974,351 

1870-  71 .  4,352,317 

1869-70 .  8,154,946 

1868-’ 69  .  2,439,039 

1667-63 .  2,498,895 

1866-67 .  2,059,271 

1865-’66 .  2,228,987 

1861-65 . no  record 

1860-61 .  3,826,086 

1859-60 .  4,823,770 

1858-59 .  3.994,481 

1 857-’58  .  3,238,962 

1856-’57 .  8,056,519 

1855-’56  .  8,645,345 

1854-  55  .  2,932,339 

1853-  54  .  3,035,027 

1852-53 .  3,352,882 


YEARS.  Bales. 

1851-52 . 8,090,029 

1850-51 .  2,415,257 

1849-’50 .  2,171,706 

1848-’49 .  2,808,596 

1847- ’48  .  2,424,118 

lS46-’47 .  1.860.479 

1845-’46  .  2,170,537 

1844-  45  .  2.484,662 

1848- ’44 .  2,108,579 

1342-’43 .  2,394,203 

1841-’42 .  1,688,675 

1840-’4l . 1,639,353 

1S39-40 .  2,181,749 

1838-’39 .  1,363.408 

1837- ’38 .  1,804,797 

1836-'37 .  1,425,575 

1835-’36 .  1,360,725 

lS84-’85 .  1,254,328 

1838-  34 .  1,205.394 

1 832-83 .  1,070,438 

1881-32  .  987,477 

1830-31 .  1,038,847 


The  takings  by  American  spinners  for  the 
different  years,  ending  August  31st,  were  as 
follows,  in  bales: 


TAKEN  BY— 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Northern  mills. 
Southern  mills. 

1,062,522 

145.0T9 

1,211,598 

145,000 

1,283,418 

147,000 

1,393,298 

143,000 

Total  takings 
from  crop. 

1,207,601 

1,356,59S 

1,435,418 

1,546,298 

The  overland  movement  of  cotton  in  1878 
was  693,640  bales,  an  increase  of  56,764  bales 
over  the  gross  overland  movement  of  1877. 
The  movement  direct  to  manufacturers  was 
317,620  bales,  against  300,282  hales  in  1877, 
being  an  increase  of  17,338  bales.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Fall  River  mills,  the  Northern 
factories  worked  less  hours  in  1877-’78  than 
in  the  preceding  year ;  the  coarser  average  ot 
cloth  produced,  however,  made  the  amount  of 
material  consumed  larger.  At  Fall  River, 
which  has  1,300,000  spindles,  most  of  the  mills 
were  on  half  time  in  the  summer  months. 

The  Sea  Island  crop  in  1877-’78  was  22,825 
bales.  The  stock  on  hand  September  1,  1877, 
was  1,048  bales.  Of  the  total  supply  of  25,873 
bales,  16,295  were  exported,  9,451  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  American  manufacturers,  and  127 
remained  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  highest  price  of  the  season  of  1877-’78 
at  Liverpool  was  obtained  on  October  9,  1877, 
when  middling  upland  sold  for  6| d.  ;  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  quiet  and  dull  through  the  autumn 
and  winter,  owing  to  the  uncertain  condition 


of  European  politics.  The  lowest  price  of  the 
season,  5|| d.,  was  touched  on  May  2,  1878, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  great  strike  in  Lanca¬ 
shire.  Prices  afterward  advanced  some,  owing 
to  the  strong  statistical  position,  fluctuating 
between  6 id.  and  %\d.  through  the  summer, 
rising  in  August  to  6§<L  again  on  the  prospect 
of  a  short  supply,  afterward  weakening  after 
increased  arrivals,  and  standing  on  September 
29th  at  6 \d.  The  average  price  for  the  sea¬ 
son  was  6f\^.  against  6 \d.  the  season  before, 
and  6£tL  two  seasons  before.  The  extreme 
fluctuation  was  1-^d.  The  price  ruling  in  the 
New  York  market,  for  middling  upland  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1877,  was  12fc. ;  on  April  1st, 
life.;  July  1st,  12£c. ;  October  1st,  111c. 
The  price  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  was 
1 1  t5p,c.  ;  on  February  1st,  llT\c. ;  March  1st, 
10|-c. ;  April  1st,  lOfc. ;  May  1st,  lOJc. ;  June 
1st,  life. ;  July  1st,  llT7Ec. ;  August  1st,  life. ; 
September  1st,  12-ffc. ;  October  1st,  lOfc. ; 
November  1st,  91c. ;  December  1st,  9T\c.  The 
price  on  the  1st  of  June,  which  was  life,  in 
1878,  was  llf\c.  in  1877,  12c.  in  1876,  16c. 
in  1875;  August  1st,  life,  in  1878,  12c.  in 
1877,  12c.  in  1876,  life,  in  1875;  October  1st, 
lOfc.  in  1878,  life,  in  1877,  11c.  in  1876, 
13fc.  in  1875;  November  1st,  9Jc.  in  1878, 
llqVc.  in  1877,  12fc.  in  1876,  13TVc.  in  1875. 

The  total  crop  of  all  countries  in  1879,  it  is 
estimated,  will  be  about  7,590,000  bales,  of 
which  American  spinners  will  require  about 
1,650,000  bales,  leaving  3,978,000  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  crop  available  for  export.  The  total  esti¬ 
mated  exportable  surplus  of  the  different  cot- 
ton-growing  countries  in  1879  is  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

America .  1,591,200.000 

East  India . : .  418,000,000 

Egypt .  204,000,000 

Brazil .  33,000,000 

Smyrna,  etc . .  * .  22,750,000 

West  India,  etc.. . * .  11,050,000 


Total .  2,280,000,000 

The  actual  consumption  of  Europe  in  1878 
was  2,182,573,000  pounds,  about  242,000  hales 
less  than  the  estimated  supply  for  1879.  The 
total  power  of  consumption  is  208,000  hales 
more  than  the  estimated  supply. 

The  trade  in  wool  and  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  have  been  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  since  1875.  The  competition  has 
been  lively  and  the  market  frequently  flood¬ 
ed  with  manufactures,  followed  by  periods  of 
comparative  scarcity,  owing  to  the  numerous 
bankruptcies,  which  excited  the  trade  again  to 
large  unregulated  production.  Owing  to  this 
strong  competition,  the  first  prices  of  raw 
wool  have  generally  been  high  until  1878. 
There  is  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  the 
average  quality  of  American  wool;  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  after  another  makes  a  fit¬ 
ful  effort  to  improve  the  breed  of  stock,  so 
that  gradually  the  native-grown  wrool  is  dis¬ 
placing  the  foreign  sorts,  which  have  beer,  re¬ 
quired  for  the  higher  grades  of  goods.  The 
demand  of  late  has  not  been  for  fine  wools, 
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owing  to  general  contraction  and  economy. 
The  extreme  western  country  has  made  great 
progress  in  wool-growing.  Oregon  produced 
5,000,000  pounds  in  1877,  against  3,000,000 
pounds  in  1876.  The  Territory  wools,  those 
of  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  show  a 
marked  improvement  each  year  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality ;  they  possess  a  long  staple, 
and  are  without  burr.  The  Colorado  product 
has  been  so  increased  that  the  carpet-makers 
rely  entirely  on  that  State  for  the  softer  kinds, 
instead  of  on  Spanish,  Mediterranean,  and  East 
Indian  sorts;  Colorado  produces  combing  and 
filling  wools  at  35c.  per  pound,  scoured.  The 
Southern  wools,  Virginia  South  Down,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Lake,  etc.,  are  also  improving  in  quality 
and  increasing  in  quantity.  It  is  well  adapted 
from  the  length  of  its  staple  for  medium  grades 
of  cloth,  and  commanded  55c.  per  scoured 
pound  in  1877.  The  Texas  wool  increases  in 
quantity,  but  shows  a  sad  lack  of  improvement 
in  blood,  and  is  only  adapted  for  the  poorest 
work,  owing  not  only  to  its  underbred  quality 
but  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  shearing  twice 
a  year  wThich  obtains  in  that  State.  The  price 
for  washed  Ohio  fleeces  at  the  beginning  of 
1877  was  45c.  for  fine  wool.  In  the  summer 
the  price  rose  to  50c.,  but  weakened  later,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  large  stocks 
of  XX  Ohio  in  dealers’  hands  and  no  buyers  at 
44  to  45c.  per  pound.  The  price  for  American 
XX  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1878,  in  New 
York,  was  38  to  45c. ;  in  February,  37  to  45c. ; 
in  March,  35  to  43  c. ;  in  April,  34  to  42c. ;  in 
May,  the  same ;  in  June,  32  to  38c. ;  in  July, 
30  to  37c. ;  in  August,  30  to  38c. ;  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  33  to  38c. ;  in  October,  the  same;  in  No¬ 
vember,  30  to  36c. 

In  the  iron  industry,  the  means  of  production 
have  been  enlarged  within  a  few  years  to  a  great¬ 
er  extent  relatively  than  in  any  other  branch. 
The  extraordinary  demand  during  the  rapid  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  railroad  network  of  the  United 
States  gave  the  principal  impetus  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  high  price  of  iron  which  prevailed 
made  it  profitable  to  work  furnaces  and  forges 
whose  location  and  facilities  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  disadvantageous  in  times  of  ordinary  de¬ 
mand.  Since  the  demand  for  railroad  iron  con¬ 
siderably  declined,  the  prices,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  increase  in  the  exceedingly  expensive 
works  necessary  for  iron  production,  and  to  the 
largo  accumulation  of  stocks  to  be  disposed 
of,  declined  in  a  far  greater  ratio ;  so  that  no 
branch  has  been  in  a  worse  financial  position 
for  a  year  or  two  back  than  the  iron  trade. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
tries  has  been  much  more  beneficial  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  however,  than  the  large  losses  of  capital 
sunk  in  useless  works  by  over-sanguine  under¬ 
takers  has  proved  detrimental.  The  iron  in¬ 
dustry  is  now,  and  will  remain,  the  largest  in 
the  country,  not  counting  agriculture.  The 
American  consumption  is  entirely  emancipated 
from  its  former  dependence  on  the  English 
producers.  The  American  demand  for  railroad 


bars  alone  is  still  large,  and  will  long  remain 
so.  The  railroad  construction  for  the  last  four 
years,  1874-’77,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  2,224 
miles  per  annum.  This  demand  is  now  satis¬ 
fied  altogether  by  the  native  product.  In  the 
year  1872,  in  which  $350,000,000  were  invested 
in  new  railroads,  and  5,720  miles  of  track  laid, 
the  production  of  rails  in  the  American  mills 
was  a  million  tons,  and  the  imports  from  Eu¬ 
rope  about  half  a  million.  In  1877  the  con¬ 
sumption  had  diminished  60  per  cent.,  and  the 
total  supply  had  decreased  50  per  cent. ;  but 
that  portion  of  the  supply  which  came  from 
abroad  had  ceased  altogether,  while  that  from 
American  works  had  declined  less  than  25  per 
cent.  The  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  rails  between  1873  and  1877  amounted  to 
about  $20,000,000;  the  import  is  now  as  good 
as  nothing.  The  railroad  network  is  likely  to 
be  extended  in  its  smaller  ramifications  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
25  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  native  production 
will  be  recovered,  and  the  demand  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  supply  of 
the  year  of  largest  production.  The  rapidity 
with  which  foreign  rails  have  been  displaced 
by  the  American  product,  after  the  domestic 
works  had  been  increased  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
the  demand,  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  constructed  and  the  number  of  tons  of 
rails  produced  for  the  eleven  calendar  years 
1867-77  and  the  number  of  tons  imported  for 
the  eleven  fiscal  years  1868-78  : 


Year  ending  De¬ 
cember  31. 


186T. 

1S68. 

1869. 

1S70. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 
1S77. 


Railroad 

Net  tons 

Year  ending 

Net  tons 

constructed. 

produced. 

June  30. 

imported 

2,449 

462,108 

1868 . 

151,097 

2,979 

506,714 

1869 . 

266,223 

4,615 

593,586 

1870 . 

313,338 

6,070 

620,000 

1871 . 

513,023 

7.608 

775,733 

1872 . 

595,321 

5,720 

1,000,000 

1873 . 

400,546 

4,069 

S90,077 

1874 . 

166,790 

2.305 

729.413 

1S75 . 

47,132 

1.75S 

792.512 

1876 . 

5,278 

2,657 

879,629 

1877 . 

83 

2,177 

764,709 

1878 . 

12 

Simultaneously  with  the  displacement  of  for¬ 
eign  rails  by  American  in  the  home  market, 
the  old  iron  rail  has  been  rapidly  supplanted 
by  steel  rails  converted  by  the  Bessemer  pro¬ 
cess.  The  rate  at  which  this  change  has  taken 
place  can  be  seen  in  the  following  statement, 
giving  the  relative  quantities  of  iron  and  Bes¬ 
semer  steel  rails,  which  each  year  made  up  the 
total  annual  product  stated  above : 


YEARS. 

Iron  rails, 

Steel  rails, 

net  tons. 

net  tons. 

1867 . 

459,558 

499,489 

583,986 

586,000 

737.488 

905.930 

761,062 

584,469 

501,649 

467.168 

332,540 

1868 . 

1869 . 

9,650 

34,000 

88,250 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 

129^015 

1 44.  Q44 

1874 . 

1S75 . 

9Q(Vfirtft 

1S76 . 

412,461 

482,169 

1877 . 
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In  1877,  for  the  first  time,  the  production  of 
steel  rails  exceeded  that  of  iron  rails.  The 
decrease  in  the  production  of  the  latter  was 
134,628  tons,  while  there  was  an  increase  of 
19,708  tons  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails.  The  total  production  of  rails  in  1877 
was  114,920  tons,  or  13  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1876.  The  manufacture  of  rails  was  carried 
on  in  nineteen  States  and  one  Territory,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  in  1877,  Pennsylvania  furnishing  45J  per 
cent,  of  the  total  product.  In  187S  a  plant 
was  established  in  a  new  State,  Colorado. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
products  in  the  six  years  from  1873  to  1878 
amounted  to  $50,250,819;  the  total  imports 
in  the  former  year  having  been  $59,308,452, 
those  of  the  latter  $9,057,633.  During  this 
period  the  imports  of  railroad  bars,  which 
amounted  to  $19,750,000  in  1873,  had  ceased 
altogether ;  that  of  pig  iron  had  declined  from 
$13,847,281  to  $1,250,057 ;  that  of  bar,  rod, 
sheet,  and  hoop  iron  front  $7,477,556,  to  $1,- 
630,707 ;  that  of  raw  steel  from  $4,155,234  to 
$1,220,037 ;  that  of  steel  manufactures  from 
$10,492,779  to  $4,035,512.  Between  the  same 
dates  there  was  an  increase  in  the  iron  and 
steelexports,  amounting  to  $1,943,198,  or  nearly 
22  per  cent. ;  the  exports  of  1878  amounted  to 
$12,084,048.  The  price  of  iron  had  declined 
about  one  half  in  this  period ;  the  average  ex¬ 
port  price  of  pig  iron  per  cwt.  was  $2.49  in 
1873,  $2.14  in  1874,  $1.55  in  1875,  $1.31  in 
1876,  $1.24  in  1877,  and  $1.21  in  1878.  The 
change  in  the  national  balance  in  this  class  of 
commodities  was  from  $49,000,000  net  im¬ 
ports  in  1873  to  $3,000,000  net  exports  in  1878, 
or  over  $52,000,000.  The  exports  of  all  iron 
and  steel  products  during  the  calendar  year 
1877  amounted  to  $16,659,675,  an  increase  of 
about  $5,000,000  over  the  exports  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  half  of  which  increase  was  made  up  of 
firearms  alone. 

The  total  product  of  pig  iron  in  the  calendar 
year  1877  was  2,314,585  tons,  against  2,093,- 
236  tons  in  1876,  2,266,581  in  1875,  2,689,413 
in  1874,  2,868,278  in  1873,  and  2,854,558  in 
1872 ;  there  has  therefore  been  a  decrease  in 
the  production  of  raw  iron  of  about  540,000 
tons,  or  not  quite  19  per  cent.,  since  1872.  The 
total  production  of  rails  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  decreased  over  235,000  tons ;  while  that 
of  every  other  class  of  products  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase.  The  number  of  furnaces 
in  working  order  in  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1877  was  716,  against  712 
at  the  close  of  1876.  The  number  of  furnaces 
in  blast  at  the  end  of  December,  1877,  was 
270,  about  three  eighths  of  the  total  num¬ 


ber  of  completed  furnaces,  against  236  in  De¬ 
cember,  1876,  or  less  than  one  third  of  the 
number  then  existing ;  there  was  thus  an  in¬ 
crease  during  the  year  of  34  in  the  number  of 
active  furnaces.  The  consumption  of  pig  iron 
was  very  much  greater  than  in  1876,  and  the 
production  also  considerably  greater ;  the  esti¬ 
mated  consumption  was  2,418,216  tons,  against 
2,172,503  tons  in  1876 ;  the  stock  remaining  in 
makers’  hands  was  642,351  tons  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1878,  against  686,798  the  year  before. 
The  imports  of  pig  iron  in  1877  amounted  to 
66,871  tons,  and  the  exports  to  7,687  tons. 
The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  iron  in 
1877  is  explained  by  the  decline  in  prices  which 
continued  in  that  year,  and  reached  a  level 
below  which,  it  was  thought,  they  could  not 
further  descend.  The  Philadelphia  price  of 
anthracite  pig  iron  went  down  steadily  from 
$20.75  per  gross  ton  in  January  to  $18  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  the  average  for  the  year 
being  $18.92  ;  that  of  best  iron  rails  from  $38 
to  $33,  average  $35.25 ;  the  price  of  refined  bar 
iron  fell  from  $48.72  in  January  to  $44.80  in 
April,  and  remained  steady  at  that  figure  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  total  production  of  rolled  iron,  with  that 
of  iron  rails  and  other  varieties  of  rolled  iron 
given  separately,  is  shown  in  the  table  below  : 


YEARS. 

Iron  rails, 
net  tons. 

Other  rolled 
iron, 

net  tons. 

Total, 

net  tons. 

1864 . 

335,369 

536.95S 

S72.327 

1865 . 

'  356,292 

500,048 

856,340 

1866 . 

480,778 

595.811 

1,026,089 

1S6T . 

459,558 

579.838 

1,039,396 

1868 . 

499,489 

598,286 

1,097,775 

1869 . 

583,936 

642.420 

1,226,356 

18T0 . 

586,000 

705,000 

1.291,000 

18T1 . 

737,483 

710,000 

1,447.483 

1872 . 

905.980 

941.992 

1,847,922 

1873 . 

761.062 

1,076,368 

1,837,430 

1874 . 

584.469 

1.110,147 

1,694,616 

1875 . 

501,649 

1.097,867 

1,599,516 

1876 . 

467,168 

1,042.101 

1,509,269 

1877 . 

332,540 

1,144,219 

1,476,759 

The  production  of  iron  rails  was  about  the 
same  as  that  thirteen  years  before,  while  that 
of  all  other  iron  products  taken  together  had 
more  than  doubled.  The  decrease  in  the  total 
iron  since  1872,  the  year  of  greatest  production, 
was  371,000  tons ;  but  that  of  iron  rails  during 
the  same  period  was  573,000  tons,  so  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  202,000  tons,  or  nearly 
21-J-  per  cent.,  in  other  iron  products.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  cut  nails  and  spikes  was  4,828,918 
kegs  in  1877,  against  4,065,322  kegs  in  1872. 

The  production  of  the  different  classes  of 
steel  and  the  total  steel  product  for  the  past 
six  calendar  years  were  as  follows: 


KINDS  OF  STEEL. 

1872. 

Net  tons. 

1878. 

Net  tons. 

1874. 

Net  tons. 

1875. 

Net  tons. 

187(i. 

Net  tons. 

1877. 

Net  tons. 

Crucible  east  steel . 

Open-hearth  steel . 

All  other  steel  except  Bessemer . 

Bessemer  steel  ingots. . 

Total . 

29,260 

3.000 

7,740 

120,108 

34,786 

3.500 

13,714 

170,652 

36,328 

7,000 

6,358 

191,933 

39.401 

9,050 

12,607 

375,517 

39,882 

21,490 

10,806 

525,996 

40,430 

25.031 

11.294 

560,587 

160,108 

222,652 

241,614 

436,575 

597,174  687,342 
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This  great  increase  in  the  production  of  steel 
has  been  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  exports 
of  steel  and  its  manufactures*  exclusive  of  fire¬ 
arms,  between  the  fiscal  years  1873  and  1878, 
of  $181,613,  or  since  the  fiscal  year  1872  of 
$489,472,  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  steel 
and  steel  manufactures  of  $9,392,464  since 
1873,  of  which  amount  $6,457,267  was  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  imports  of  finished  steel  manufac¬ 
tures.  There  has  occurred  a  great  decline  in 
the  prices  of  steel  products  during  this  term  of 
years. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  has  been 
developed  faster  than  other  branches  of  this 
great  industry,  owing  to  the  preference  which 
is  given  to  Bessemer  steel  rails  for  railway 
tracks.  In  1867  there  were  only  2,550  tons  of 
Bessemer  rails  made  in  the  Uunited  States.  In 
1875  the  product  had  increased  to  290,863  tons 
and  in  1877  to  432,169  tons  of  rails.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  pig  and  spiegeleisen  converted  into  Bes¬ 
semer  steel  in  1877  was  562,227  tons,  against 
539,474  tons  in  1876,  and  395,956  tons  in  1875  ; 
the  consumption  of  spiegeleisen  alone  was 
48,229  tons  in  1877,  45,980  tons  in  1876,  and 
33,245  tons  in  1875.  The  quantity  of  Besse¬ 
mer  steel  ingots  produced  in  1877  was  560,587 
net  tons;  in  1876,  525,996  tons ;  in  1875,  375,- 
517  tons ;  in  1874,  191,933  tons.  The  Besse¬ 
mer  industry  was  first  established  in  the  United 
States  in  1867,  and  during  its  eleven  years’  ex¬ 
istence  up  to  the  end  of  1877  the  total  product 
of  steel  rails  amounted  to  1,595,197  tons.  Be¬ 
sides  the  consumption  of  Bessemer  ingots  for 
rolling  rails,  there  is  a  quantity,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  considerable,  used  as  a  substitute  for 
wrought  iron  and  for  other  varieties  of  steel ; 
this  use  of  Bessemer  steel  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  number  of  converters  in  operation  within 
the  year  1877  was  22 ;  there  are  altogether  ten 
companies  engaged  in  the  production  of  Besse¬ 
mer  steel  in  the  United  States.  There  was  a 
marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  Bessemer  rails 
during  the  year  1878,  the  price  sinking  from 
$49  per  gross  ton  at  the  works,  which  was  the 
rate  for  the  first  four  months,  to  $40.50  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  the  average  rate  for 
the  year  being  $45.58.  In  1878,  although  the 
prices  remained  low,  an  improved  business  was 
reported  by  most  of  the  makers. 

At  the  monthly  auction  sales  of  coal  in  1878 
the  prices  brought  were  as  follows  per  ton: 


DATE  OF  SALE. 

Steamer. 

Grate. 

Egg- 

Stove. 

January  80 . 

$3 

10 

$3 

121 

$3 

14 

$3 

57 

February  27 . 

3 

111 

3 

071 

3 

151 

3 

55 

March  27 . 

8 

25 

3 

211 

3 

40 

3 

69} 

May  1 . 

3 

80 

8 

80 

3 

45 

8 

761 

75 

May  29 . 

3 

421 

3 

45 

8 

5C1 

3 

June  26 . 

3 

471 

a 

49 

8 

581 

3 

88 

July  31 . 

3 

47 

8 

5«f 

3 

90 

August  28 . 

8 

521 

8 

68 

8 

981 

September  25 . 

3 

56 

3 

68 

4 

071 

October  30 . 

3 

451 

3 

571 

3 

671 

4 

05 

November  26 . 

3 

20 

3 

28 

3 

23} 

3 

71} 

The  exports  of  coal  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  1878  aggregated  13,250,000  tons  besides 
3,345,000  tons  furnished  to  steamers  engaged 


in  foreign  trade.  The  largest  quantity  went 
to  France,  2,500,000  tons,  Germany  taking  over 
1,500,000  of  the  rest,  Russia  1,000,000,  Sweden 
and  Norway  nearly  as  much,  Italy  also  nearly 
a  million. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1876  speculative 
operations  drove  up  the  price  of  'petroleum  to 
a  high  figure  ;  30c.  a  gallon  was  paid  for  large 
lots  on  December,  and  $4.22£  per  barrel  for 
crude  oil  at  the  wells.  In  the  beginning  of 
1877,  with  a  stock  of  3,000,000  barrels  at  the 
wells  and  large  quantities  of  fine  oil  ice-bound 
on  the  route,  and  no  opportunity  to  ship 
abroad,  there  was  a  remarkable  fall  in  prices, 
17c.  being  the  usual  price  in  February.  When 
the  spring  opened,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  prices  ran  lower  still,  13c.  to  15c. 
being  the  usual  range  of  quotations  for  stand¬ 
ard  white  oil  in  barrels  from  May  to  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  average  price  for  the  year  1877  was 
15-92c.,  against  19'12c.  in  1876,  12'99c.  in 

1875,  and  13'09c.  in  1874;  that  of  crude  oil 
in  bulk  was  9-12c.  per  gallon,  against  10'50c.  in 

1876,  6’59c.  in  1875,  and  9T2c.  in  1874.  The 
low  prices  of  freight  and  of  oil  excited  an 
unprecedented  foreign  demand.  The  orders 
for  export  commenced  early  in  the  spring  and 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  year;  the  total 
shipments  were  8,731,173  bbls.  against  6,384,- 
310  bbls.  in  1876,  and  5,810,295  bbls.  in  1875. 
The  largest  increase  was  in  the  exports  to  the 
far  East  and  the  Levant ;  the  shipments  in 
cases,  in  which,  form  the  oil  for  the  Oriental 
trade  is  put  up,  increased  over  100  per  cent, 
for  the  year. 

The  exports  of  petroleum  from  all  ports 
from  the  1st  of  January  till  the  beginning  of 
December,  1878,  were  302,823,588  gallons, 
against  about  329,500,000  gallons  during  the 
same  months  in  1877,  and  219,500,000  in  1876. 
Of  this,  199,000,000  gallons  were  sent  from 
New  York,  against  234,000,000  in  1877  and 
125,000,000  in  1876;  nearly  64,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  from  Philadelphia,  against  42,000,000  in 
1876  and  59,000,000  in  1876;  and  31,000,000 
gallons  from  Baltimore,  against  42,500,000  the 
year  before  and  33,750,000  in  1875. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States  in 
1876  averaged  very  poorly  in  quality.;  yet  the 
large  requirements  of  the  European  govern¬ 
ment  monopolies  in  1877,  and  a  considerable 
speculative  demand  for  export  to  Germany  on 
the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a  monop¬ 
oly  or  a  high  tariff  in  that  empire,  drew  off 
the  larger  part  of  the  surplus,  so  that  the 
market  for  the  year  closed  quite  firm.  The 
year’s  business  in  1877  was  feeble  and  de¬ 
pressed  on  account  of  the  low  quality  of  the 
stock  and  the  general  mercantile  timidity. 
The  prospects  of  an  unusually  fine  crop  in  1877, 
which  was  estimated  at  70,000  hogsheads  in 
Virginia  and  60,000  in  Maryland  and  Ohio — 
the  best  crop  since  1866 — increased  the  caution 
of  the  buyers.  The  operations  of  the  European 
regies  were  thus  a  great  relief  to  the  market. 
The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1877  from  New 
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York  were,  in  hogsheads,  92,798,  against  100,- 
685  in  1876,  54,831  in  1875,  74,026  in  1874, 
and  94,865  in  1873.  The  receipts  at  the  sea¬ 
ports  from  the  crop  of  1877  were  estimated  at 
155,000  hogsheads.  The  crop  turned  out  leafy 
and  sound,  but  with  less  heavy  leaf  than  was 
expected.  The  exports  of  seed-leaf  tobacco  in 
1877  were  33,950  cases,  against  51,426  in 
1876,  35,015  in  1875,  and  81,301  in  1874.  The 
jobbing  trade  in  seed-leaf  tobacco  at  New 
York  has  been  much  injured  by  the  growth  of 
the  large  cigar  factories,  which  purchase  sup¬ 
plies  on  the  spot  where  they  are  grown,  and 
by  the  extension  of  the  traveling  system.  The 
trade  was  arrested  by  the  strike  of  the  cigar- 
makers  in  1877,  but  the  smallness  of  the  stock 
of  old  crops  prevented  the  decline  of  prices. 
The  old  stock  remaining  on  hand  January  1, 
1878,  was  for  the  whole  country  about  56,000 
cases,  and  the  new  crop  of  1877  was  about 
130,000  cases  of  fair  average  quality.  The 
quantity  of  domestic  seed  leaf  manufactured 
into  cigars  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877, 
was  33,702,834  lbs.,  or  88,692  cases,  against 
68,789  cases  in  1876,  71,785  in  1875,  89,140  in 
1874,  and  80,659  in  1873.  The  quantity  of  for¬ 


eign  tobacco  worked  up  into  cigars  in  1877 
was  about  7  million  pounds,  against  about  7, 
74,  9j-,  and  10|  million  pounds  in  1876,  !75, 
’74,  and  ’73  respectively.  The  number  of  cigars 
and  cheroots  stamped  for  the  internal  revenue 
in  1877  was  1,800,009  mille,  of  which  44,100 
mille  were  of  foreign  make,  against  48,410 
mille  in  1876,  57,345  in  1875,  65,060  in  1874, 
and  75,018  in  1873;  and  1,755,909  mille  were 
of  domestic  manufacture,  against  1,780,397  in 
1876, 1,869,317  in  1875, 1,792,789  in  1874,  and 
1,699,732  in  1873.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
consumption  of  cigars  has  decreased  since  1875, 
owing  partly  to  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  and 
partly  to  the  impaired  consumptive  capacity 
of  the  people.  The  business  in  manufactured 
tobacco  has  been  large  and  profitable  for  the 
Eastern  factories  during  the  last  couple  of 
years.  The  quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco 
on  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  was  paid 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  was 
112,722,054  lbs.,  the  number  of  cigars  and  che¬ 
roots  1,799,412  mille.  The  prices  in  the  New 
York  market  in  the  year  1878  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  months  designated  was  for 
the  following  varieties,  per  pound,  as  follows : 


MONTH. 

Kentucky  lugs, 
heavy. 

New  England 
seed  leaf, 
tillers. 

Pennsylvania 

leaf, 

assorted. 

Manufactured 
bright  work. 

Manufactured 
black  work. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

February . 

4  @5 

4 

5  @71 

12  @25 

9  @17 

9  @11 

21  iffl  44 

20  @45 

14  @40 

131  @  21 

13  @24 
'  11  @18 

April . 

8  @4* 

6@T 

May . 

3i@5 

6  @  7 

9  @11 

14  @40 

11  @18 

June . i . 

3  @4* 

5@T 

8@  10 

14  @40 

11  @18 

July . 

8  @4* 

5@T 

8  @10 

16  @45 

12  @24 

August  . 

3  @4J 

5  @  7 

8  @10 

14  @40 

11  @18 

September . 

4  @5 

6@7 

8  @10 

14  @40 

11  @18 

October . 

31  @5 

6  @  7 

8  @10 

14  @  40 

11  fffl  IS 

November . 

8£  5 

7  @  9 

8@  10 

16  @  45 

12  @24 

There  was  an  active  speculative  movement 
in  sugar  in  the  early  part  of  1877,  on  account 
of  its  exceptionally  strong  statistical  position, 
the  stocks  carried  over  in  all  countries  being 
130,000  tons  less  than  those  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  crop  in  cane  and  beet  sugar  of 
1876-’77  falling  short  of  that  of  the  season 
before  about  300,000.  Acting  o.n  the  strength 
of  these  facts,  the  American  sugarmen  im¬ 
ported  very  largely,  not  taking  into  account 
sufficiently  the  influence  of  high  prices  to  di¬ 
minish  consumption  iD  the  depressed  state  of 
industry.  The  prices  ranged  excessively  high 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  drawing  into  the 
American  market  quantities  of  the  Oriental 
product,  which  had  never  been  seen  there  be¬ 
fore,  and  even  cargoes  of  West  Indian  sugar 
resliipped  from  England.  At  the  same  time 
consumption  rapidly  declined,  until  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  breakdown 
in  prices,  and  the  heavy  stocks  were  nearly 
worked  off  at  the  year’s  end  with  great  loss. 
The  importations,  notwithstanding  the  short 
yield  in  all  countries,  exceeded  those  of  1876 
by  54,364  tons,  and  the  stock  held  over  till 
1878  was  25,362  tons,  being  one  third  greater 
than  the  stock  remaining  on  hand  at  the  open- 
Vol.  xviii. — 9  A 


ing  of  the  year.  The  total  imports  of  foreign 
raw  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1877,  not  including  the  im¬ 
portations  from  the  Pacific  islands  and  Asia, 
were  646,499  tons,  against  592,153  tons  in  1876, 
being  an  increase  of  54,346  tons,  or  9T7  per 
cent.,  and  against  662,672  tons  in  1875.  The 
consumption  of  foreign  unrefined  sugar,  de¬ 
ducting  reexports  of  raw  and  manufactured, 
was,  in  1873,  592,725  tons;  in  1874,  661,809 
tons;  in  1875,  621,852  tons;  in  1876,  581,369 
tons;  in  1877,  577,194  tons,  being  a  decline  of 
4,175  tons,  or  71  per  mille.  The  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  cane  sugar,  foreign  and  domestic, 
increased  from  269,466  tons  in  1850  to  415,- 
281  tons  in  1860,  and  to  530,692  tons  in  1870, 

633,314  tons  in  1871,  637,373  tons  in  1872, 

652,025  tons  in  1873,  710,369  tons  in  1874, 

685,353  tons  in  1875,  658,369  tons  in  1876, 

666,194  tons  in  1877.  There  were  29,556  tons 
received  at  San  Francisco  in  1877,  the  largest 
.importations  coming  from  Hawaii  and  Manila, 
and  smaller  quantities  from  Batavia,  China, 
and  Calcutta.  The  consumption  of  sugar  of 
all  kinds  in  the  United  States  was  745,250 
tons  in  the  calendar  year  1877,  against  745,- 
269  tons  in  1876,  being  a  decrease  of  19  tons ; 
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this  was  composed  of  35,500  tons  made  from 
molasses,  12,000  tons  of  maple  sugar,  and  2,000 
tons  of  native  beet-root  and  sorghum  sugar, 
besides  the  importations  above  mentioned  on 
both  seaboards.  The  proportion  of  the  import 
trade  coming  to  the  port  of  New  York  was 
over  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1876,  but 
only  69’15  per  cent,  in  1877 ;  the  trade  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  other  hand,  was  64-59  per 
cent,  greater  in  1877  than  in  1876,  and  of  Bos¬ 
ton  43-64  per  cent.,  while  the  receipts  at  Port¬ 
land  and  the  other  New  England  ports,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans,  show  a  falling 
off.  The  fluctuations  in  price  were  great  dur¬ 
ing  1877,  the  general  course  being  a  decline 
from  January  till  March,  an  increase  till  the 
highest  range  in  June,  and  then  a  steady  and 
great  falling  off  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
mean  price  of  brown  Havana,  for  example,  was 
in  January,  9®c. ;  February,  9fc. ;  March,  9|c. ; 
April,  9  j5-cc. ;  May,  10T\c. ;  June,  10T\c. ;  July,  ■ 
9-Jc. ;  August,  8T\c. ;  September,  8T7cc. ;  Octo¬ 
ber,  8fc. ;  November,  7x\c.  ;  December,  7|c. 
The  average  prices  for  the  year  were  41c.  per 
cwt.  higher  than  in  1876,  and  92c.  higher  than 
in  1875,  for  Cuba  Muscovado,  43c.  higher  than 
in  1876  for  Porto  Rico,  42c.  for  Havana  browns, 
30c.  for  Manila,  and  33c.  for  Brazil. 

The  Louisiana  cane  crop  was  larger  in  1 876— 
’77  than  it  had  been  in  any  year  since  the 
Southern  war.  The  average  prices  of  New 
Orleans  molasses  ruled  lower  in  1877  than  in 
the  preceding  year  by  4-96c.  Of  molasses  for 
household  use  the  Louisiana  product  is  the 
most  esteemed,  and  the  large  crop  of  1877 
compensated  for  the  short  foreign  supply. 
But  the  refineries  can  not  use  the  native  sorts 
on  account  of  their  high  price ;  so  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  refining  industry  explains  the  small 
consumption  of  39,965,906  gallons  in  1877,  the 
smallest  in  twelve  years.  The  molasses  crop 
of  Louisiana  and  the  other  Southern  States  in 
1876— ’77,  the  main  part  of  which  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  1877,  was  altogether  about  12,900,000 
gallons.  The  total  consumption  of  molasses  in 
the  United  States  in  1877  was  not  quite  40,- 
000,000  gallons,  being  about  9,000,000  gallons 
less  than  in  1876.  The  consumption  of  foreign 
molasses  was  27,065,906  gallons,  that  of  the 
previous  year  9,393,598  gallons  greater. 

The  molasses  refining  industry  labored  under 
great  difficulties  in  1877.  The  whole  product 
for  the  year  from  molasses  received  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  ports  was  about  35,500  tons,  against 
43,600  tons  the  previous  year.  The  deficient 
crop  in  the  West  Indies  diminished  greatly  the 
supply  of  molasses,  and  the  refiners  stopped 
their  works  at  an  early  part  of  the  season. 
The  sugar  refineries  have  suffered  from  various 
depressing  causes.  Carrying  light  stocks,  they 
received  no  benefit  from  the  rise  of  prices  in  • 
the  early  part  of  1877.  The  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  drawbacks  allowed  by  the  Government 
on  importations  to  be  improved  and  reexported 
discouraged  the  export,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1877  the  manufacture  had  been  reduced 


nearly  one  half.  A  proposed  change  in  the 
tariff  on  raw  sugars,  the  abolition  of  the  color 
standard  by  which  the  grades  have  hitherto 
been  distinguished,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
uniform  specific  duty  on  all  raw  sorts,  have 
caused  much  uneasiness  among  the  refiners. 
The  change  has  been  advocated  on  the  grounds 
of  the  greater  simplicity  of  such  a  duty,  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  color  standard  in  distinguishing 
qualities,  the  encouragement  of  the  importation 
of  finer  qualities  of  raw  sugar,  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  losses  to  the  revenue  from  the  supposed 
frequent  fraudulent  artificial  coloration  of  su¬ 
gars.  Its  .opponents  fear  that  it  will  so  en¬ 
courage  the  introduction  of  the  high  grades 
and  of  half-refined  sugars  as  to  greatly  injure 
if  not  nearly  destroy  the  American  refining 
industry,  in  which  a  vast  capital  is  embarked, 
and  in  which  many  thousands  of  laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  receive  employment,  and 
whose  appliances  and  machinery  have  been 
perfected  for  refining  and  clarifying  the  dark 
grades,  producing  from  them  a  good  article. 

The  receipts  of  coffee  at  all  Atlantic  ports  in 
1877  were  341,214,438  lbs.;  stock  on  hand, 
January  1,  1877,  4,022,852  lbs.  Of  the  total 
supply,  31,529,620  lbs.  remained  over  January 
1,  1878.  The  consumption  of  the  year  was 
therefore  304,430,145  lbs.,  against  30*2,530,219 
lbs.  in  1876,  307,601,088  lbs.  in  1875,  282,688,- 
622  lbs.  in  1874,  and  269,138,160  lbs.  in  1873. 
The  importations  in  that  year  were  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year  except  1875,  and  the  de¬ 
liveries  for  consumption  were  only  exceeded 
by  the  years  1875  and  1871,  although  the 
prices  ranged  higher  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  receipts  at  San  Francisco  during  the  year 
were  16,179,220  lbs.,  and  the  consumption  of 
the  Pacific  States  11,203,265  lbs.  The  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  in 
the  United  States,  at  a  period  when  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  all  luxuries  is  observable,  is  in  contrast 
to  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  Europe,  which 
declined  in  1877  from  321,250  to  287,685 
tons,  while  the  total  consumption  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  increased  from  139,685  tons  in  1876 
to  140,907  tons,  0.87  per  cent.  more.  The 
Brazil  coffees  were  more  largely  used  than  in 
former  years,  the  imports  from  Hayti,  Porto 
Rico,  Java,  Sumatra,  Europe,  and  Ceylon  de¬ 
clining.  The  average  gold  price  for  the  Rio 
berry  for  the  year  1877,  at  New  York,  was 
19-72c.  per  lb.,  against  17'97c.  in  1876,  and 
19‘lc.  in  1875.  New  York’s  share  in  the  cof¬ 
fee  trade  is  increasing;  64'38  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  came  to  that  port  in  1877,  61  per  cent, 
in  1876,  and  59  per  cent,  in  1875.  The  extent 
of  the  fluctuations  in  price  was  3|c.  per  lb.  for 
Brazil  and  Maracaibo,  and  24c.  for  Java  and 
San  Domingo.  The  year  1877  was  not  a  pros¬ 
perous  one  for  the  trade. 

The  tea  trade  in  the  United  States  has  been 
undergoing  a  considerable  revolution  of  late, 
and  the  principal  importing  houses,  once  firmly' 
seated  in  New  York,  have  seen  their  trade  di¬ 
verted  into  other  channels.  Closer  communi- 
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cation  with,  the  East  by  telegraph,  the  Pacific 
steamers,  and  the  transcontinental  railways, 
have  enabled  the  primary  markets  in  the  Ori¬ 
ental  ports  to  supplant  the  old  center  of  the 
trade  in  America.  Jobbers  and  large  grocers 
can  send  their  orders  directly  to  the  Eastern 
cities.  Intelligence  is  transmitted  so  rapidly 
that  the  market  is  constantly  well  stocked  and 
the  margin  of  profit  is  small.  San  Francisco 
has  become  an  important  entrepot,  and  sup¬ 
plies  much  of  the  Western  trade;  while  New 
York,  instead  of  being  the  central  market  as  it 
once  was,  is  only  the  distributing  point  for  the 
goods  which  are  unshipped  there.  The  total 
consumption  of  teas  in  the  United  States  was 
54,229,822  lbs.  in  1877,  against  49,127,299  lbs. 
in  1876,  46,094,596  lbs.  in  1875,  52,424,545  lbs. 
in  1874,  and  51,028,904  lbs.  in  1873.  It  is  thus 
seeu  that  the  use  of  tea,  like  that  of  coffee,  has 
increased  during  the  hard  times.  Of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  1877,  less  than  15,000,000  lbs. 
were  China  green  teas,  over  20,000,000  lbs. 
were  Japan  teas,  and  over  14,500,000  lbs. 
Oolong;  the  total  black  tea  consumed  was 
19,000,000  lbs.  The  Japan  teas,  which  were 
first  introduced  in  this  market  in  1863,  are 
gaining  rapidly  in  favor,  even  supplanting  the 
Chinese  green  tea  in  the  Western  markets. 
The  price  of  tea,  and  of  coffee  as  well,  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  late  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations 
on  account  of  rumors  of  the  restoration  of  a 
tariff  on  those  staples.  The  average  currency 
prices  of  Japan  tea,  fair  to  fine,  in  New  York, 
was  33‘25c.  in  1877,  against  37'04c.  in  1876, 
and  54-91c.  in  1875 ;  of  Hyson,  32-62c.  in  1877, 
against  33'92c.  and  39-79c. ;  of  Oolong,  37'16c., 
against  44-17c.  in  1876,  and  JOfiJOc.  in  1875. 
At  the  beginning  of  February,  1878,  Japan 
tea,  superior  to  fine,  was  quoted  at  32  to  42c. ; 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  at  28  to  35c. ;  in 
April,  at  the  same  rates;  in  May,  the  same; 
in  June,  the  same;  in  July,  at  30  to  38c.;  in 
August,  at  26  to  32c.;  in  September,  at  26  to 
33c. ;  in  October,  the  same. 

The  full  returns  of  the  wheat  exports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1878,  as  compiled  for 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  give  228,- 
293,410  bushels,  a  gain  of  53  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year.  Philadelphia  shipped  83  per 
cent.,  New  York  53  per  cent.,  Baltimore  39  per 
cent.,  and  Boston  34|-  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1877.  The  potato  crop,  reported  at  124,000,000 
bushels,  was  larger  in  1878  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  corn  crop  has  been  large  every 
year  since  1874;  theaveragein  1878  was51,000,- 
000  acres,  against  50,300,000  in  1877,  and  the 
yield  30,000,000  bushels  greater  than  that  of 
1877,  which  was  1,283,000,000  bushels.  The 
oat  crop  was  the  largest  ever  raised.  The  rye 
crop  was  60,000,000  bushels,  against  51,000,000 ; 
barlej',  48,000,000,  against  34,500,000  bushels. 
The  wool  clip,  211,000,000  lbs.,  was  the  largest 
ever  got,  exceeding  by  3,000,000  lbs.  that  of 
1877,  in  spite  of  a  decrease  of  14,000,000  lbs. 
in  California.  These  figures  are  from  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  the  United  States,  as  they 
are  given  in  the  “  Congregational  Quarterly  ” 
for  January,  1878 : 


STATES,  ETO. 

Churches. 

Ministers. 

Members. 

Alabama . 

13 

7 

666 

California . 

71 

67 

4,199 

Colorado . 

8 

4 

S66 

Connecticut . 

296 

365 

53,808 

Dakota . 

15 

(3 

840 

District  of  Columbia . 

1 

ii 

684 

Florida . 

I 

i 

41 

Georgia . 

10 

9 

667 

Illinois . 

242 

242 

22,663 

Indian  Territory . 

1 

I 

11 

Indiana . 

29 

22 

1,744 

Iowa . 

225 

194 

14,761 

Kansas . 

142 

.85 

5,159 

Kentucky . 

7 

T 

505 

Louisiana . 

12 

10 

779 

Maine . 

237 

169 

20,378 

Maryland . 

2 

1 

156 

Massachusetts . 

526 

663 

87,473 

Michigan . 

212 

194 

15,729 

Minnesota . 

114 

S6 

5,921 

Mississippi . 

4 

2 

195 

Missouri . 

73 

44 

8,747 

Nebraska . 

93 

58 

2,631 

Nevada . 

1 

1 

28 

New  Hampshire . 

186 

177 

20.012 

New  Jersey . 

23 

S3 

3,271 

New  York . 

259 

259 

32,202 

North  Carolina . 

5 

4 

237 

Ohio . 

220 

167 

21,994 

Oregon . . . 

9 

12 

692 

Pennsylvania . 

76 

55 

5,913 

Rhode  Island . 

24 

SO 

4,650 

South  Carolina . 

2 

2 

258 

Tennessee . 

7 

9 

463 

Texas . 

9 

9 

294 

Utah . 

2 

1 

49 

Vermont . 

197 

212 

19,880 

Virginia . 

3 

4 

193 

Washington  Territory. . . . 

9 

9 

165 

West  Virginia . 

2 

2 

61 

Wisconsin . 

190 

170 

13,224 

Wyoming . 

1 

2 

36 

Total . 

3,564 

3,406 

365,595 

The  number  of  licentiates  was  204 ;  total 
number  of  persons  in  the  Sunday  schools, 
420,523;  number  of  families,  145,012.  The 
total  amount  of  benevolent  contributions  re¬ 
ported  by  2,735  churches  was  $1,117,808.44; 
the  amount  of  contributions  for  home  expendi¬ 
tures  reported  by  1,503  churches  was  $2,276,- 
164.37. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Congregational 
Union  were  reported  at  its  anniversary  in  May 
to  have  been  $24,633.  The  Union  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  churches  the  sum  of  $11,946,  and 
for  pastors’  libraries  $364.77,  and  had  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  its  treasury  of  $4,094.  Thirty-one 
churches  had  been  helped.  The  report  gave  a 
review  of  the  twenty-five  years’  history  of  the 
Union.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Webb,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  elected  President  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  for  the  year  ending  with  the  anni¬ 
versary  in  May,  1878,  were  $284,486.44,  and 
its  expenditures  $284,540.71.  The  Society  has 
employed  996  ministers,  who  had  supplied  in 
whole  or  in  part  2,237  congregations  and  mis¬ 
sion  stations,  and  had  91,762  pupils  enrolled 
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in  its  Sunday  schools.  Forty-seven  churches 
had  been  organized  by  the  missionaries  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  forty-six  churches  had  be¬ 
come  self-supporting.  The  number  of  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  churches  by  profession  of  faith 
was  5,027. 

The  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  was  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  beginning 
October  1st.  President  Mark  Hopkins  presided. 
The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $482,204.73,  and  the  total 
expenditures  $486,772.98,  of  which  sum  $410,- 
858.55  was  charged  to  the  cost  of  missions, 
$9,375.64  to  the  cost  of  agencies,  $2,546.44  to 
the  cost  of  publications,  $16,006.41  to  the  cost 
of  administration,  and  $47,985.94  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  balance  for  which  the  Board  was 
in  debt  on  September  1, 1877.  This  statement 
showed  that  the  debt  of  the  Board  had  been 
reduced  to  $4,568.25.  The  Woman’s  Board 
had  contributed  $81,235.67  to  the  support  of 
female  missionaries  cooperating  with  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  was  supporting  about  ninety  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  giving  aid  to  a  large  number  of 
native  helpers  and  schools.  Ten  missionaries 
had  died  during  the  year,  eighteen  names  had 
been  dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  nineteen  new 
missionaries,  including  three  representatives  of 
the  Woman’s  Board,  had  gone  out.  The  “  Gen¬ 
eral  Survey”  of  the  missions  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary  of  members :  Number  of  mis¬ 
sions,  16;  number  of  stations,  79;  number  of 
sub-stations,  529 ;  total  number  of  missionaries 
and  laborers  connected  with  the  missions, 
1,549;  number  of  churches,  248;  members, 
13,737;  training  and  theological  schools,  15; 
boarding-schools  for  girls,  26 ;  common  schools, 
612;  total  number  of  pupils,  26,170. 

Concerning  the  condition  of  the  particular 
fields,  it  represented  that  the  possibility  of  civ¬ 
ilizing  the  Indians  was  made  more  clear  every 
year.  The  Dakotas  were  more  and  more  seek¬ 
ing  the  privilege  of  instruction  in  the  schools, 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  religion,  and  the 
schools  at  the  Santee  Agency  had  never  been 
so  successful.  The  work  in  Spain  and  Austria 
had  called  out  much  opposition.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  establishing  a  mission  in  Central  Af¬ 
rica  had  been  carefully  considered.  The  Zoo- 
loo  mission,  which  had  fifteen  churches  with 
more  than  six  hundred  members,  and  training 
schools  for  both  sexes,  with  more  than  one 
hundred  pupils,  was  thought  to  be  especially 
well  fitted  to  become  a  base, of  operations. 

The- thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  was  held  at 
Taunton,  Mass.,  October  29th.  E.  S.  Tobey,  of 
Boston,  presided.  The  report  of  the  Trea¬ 
surer  showed  that  the  receipts  for  the  year 
had  been  $195,601.65,  and  the  expenditures 
$188,079.46.  The  current  receipts  had  been 
$13,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Association  had  been  di¬ 
minished  by  nearly  $40,000.  The  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  showed  that  the  educa¬ 


tional  work  of  the  Association  had  been  vig¬ 
orously  sustained  with  increasing  numbers ; 
various  necessary  new  buildings  had  been  erect¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  the  higher  institutions, 
and  considerable  attention  had  been  paid  to 
normal  teaching.  There  were  7,229  pupils 
in  the  schools,  1,529  of  whom  were  receiving 
normal  instruction.  Five  new  churches  had 
been  organized,  making  sixty-four  in  all  on 
the  list  of  the  Association,  and  368  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  added.  The  work  among  the 
Indians  had  been  impeded  by  the  unsettled 
condition  of  their  affairs,  but  an  increasing 
interest  had  been  shown  in  education.  Twelve 
schools  had  been  sustained  among  the  Chinese, 
with  1,492  pupils. 

The  Congregational  Union  of  Canada ,  at  its 
twenty-fifth  annual  session,  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  expressing  grateful  satisfaction  and  sym¬ 
pathy  at  the  stand  which  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  had  “recently 
felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  take  in  opposition  to 
the  aims  and  tendencies  of  skepticism  and  un¬ 
belief  as  developed  by  the  Leicester  Confer¬ 
ence,”  and  tendering  to  the  Union  aforesaid 
its  congratulations  that  it  had  been  enabled  to 
maintain  the  position  it  took,  and  “to  vindi¬ 
cate  itself  from  the  imputation  of  any  sympa¬ 
thy  or  complicity  with  the  rationalistic  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  age.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  was  held  in  London,  May  16th. 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  presided.  The 
contributions  received  during  the  year  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  had  been  £63,848,  the  largest 
amount  ever  received  in  one  year  from  this 
source;  and  the  total  income,  including  lega¬ 
cies,  £10,665  given  for  the  Indian  famine,  and 
other  extraordinary  receipts,  had  been  £138,- 
133.  The  expenditures  had  been  exceedingly 
heavy,  an  increased  outlay  having  been  re¬ 
quired  for  carrying  out  plans  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  area  and  appliances  of  several  of 
the  Society’s  missions. 

The  income  of  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  for  the  year  ending  in  May, 
1878,  was  £6,199,  and  the  expenditures  during 
the  same  period  were  £4,876.  One  thousand 
members  were  added  to  the  churches.  The 
Society  has  been  reorganized,  and  will  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  Church  Aid  and  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  was  held  in  London,  May  9th.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  had 
been  £4,368.  The  report  stated  that  “  in  nearly 
every  colony  there  is  a  Congregational  union, 
combining  all  the  churches  for  mission  work, 
formed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the  home 
model,  with  year  boob,  college,  Provident  So¬ 
ciety,  Chapel-building  Society,  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  agencies  in  vigorous  operation.  There  are 
five  hundred  churches  and  stations,  with  an 
income  for  religious  purposes  which  can  not 
be  less  than  £100,000  a  year,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mass  of  church,  school,  and  manse  prop- 
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erty  which  has  been  created  and  settled  in 
trust  ”  ;  and  claimed  that  the  existence  of  these 
organizations  was  largely  due  to  the  work  of 
this  Society.  Thirty-six  missionaries  had  been 
employed  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  81 
churches  and  out-stations  had  been  supplied, 
and  a  net  increase  of  403  church  members  was 
reported.  More  than  70  students  had  been 
trained  in  the  Congregational  College,  many 
of  whom  were  holding  important  positions  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  tables 
given  in  the  “Congregational  Year  Book” 
(London)  for  1878,  to  show  the  number  of 
British  Congregational  ministers  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  British  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  foreign  missions :  Ministers  in 
England,  and  English  ministers  in  Wales,  2,087 ; 
Welsh  ministers,  424 ;  ministers  in  Scotland, 
122  ;  ministers  in  Ireland,  25  ;  ministers  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  8 ;  English  ministers  on  the 
Continent,  8 ;  ministers  in  the  colonies,  311 ; 
missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
145;  native  ordained  ministers,  317;  total, 
3,447.  Of  these,  2,796  were  pastors,  and  651 
were  without  charge.  Congregational  unions 
exist,  with  their  subordinate  unions  and  local 
associations,  and  general  missionary  and  be¬ 
nevolent  societies,  for  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  Auckland  (New 
Zealand),  Natal,  South  Africa,  Madagascar,  and 
Jamaica.  Twelve  Independent  churches  are 
returned  in  British  Guiana,  and  six  in  India, 
besides  nine  English  churches  which  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  five 
English  Union  churches,  and  eleven  Tamil,  two 
Canarese,  two  Teloogoo,  one  Undu,  and  one 
Hindi — in  all,  seventeen  native  churches,  which 
are  partly  self-supporting  and  presided  over  by 
native  ordained  preachers  ;  and  Union  chapels 
are  returned  at  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai, 
China.  The  English  Congregational  services 
on  the  Continent  embrace  a  cburch  in  Paris, 
with  twenty-two  stations  and  sixteen  Sunday 
schools  connected  with  the  mission  to  the 
workingmen  of  Paris ;  churches  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Alexandrovsky,  in  Russia  ;  churches 
at  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  and  a  sailors’  insti¬ 
tute  at  Hamburg,  in  Germany ;  and  a  church 
at  Antwerp,  in  Belgium.  The  number  of 
churches  was,  in  England,  2,012,  with  1,306 
branch  churches,  preaching  and  evangelical 
stations,  and  churches  supplied  by  lay  pastors ; 
Wales,  743  Welsh  and  111  English  churches, 
and  98  preaching  stations ;  Scotland,  107 
churches ;  Ireland,  28  churches ;  the  Channel 
Islands,  17  churches;  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land,  121  churches ;  Australia,  169  churches 
and  94  preaching  stations;  New  Zealand,  20 
churches ;  Natal,  4  churches ;  Cape  Colony, 
21  churches  independent  of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  The  number  of  county  asso¬ 
ciations  and  unions  was :  in  England,  41 ;  in 


Wales,  17 ;  in  Scotland,  8 ;  in  Ireland,  1 ;  in 
the  colonies,  10 ;  in  Madagascar,  1.  Number 
of  Congregational  colleges  and  institutions  for 
ministerial  training:  in  England,  10,  with  33 
professors  and  316  students;  in  Wales,  3,  with 
8  professors  and  122  students;  in  Scotland,  1, 
with  3  professors  and  13  students ;  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  4,  with  13  professors  and  46  students; 
total,  18,  with  57  professors  and  497  students. 
There  were  also  ten  institutions  in  heathen 
lands  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  training  about  300  native  students. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  held  in  Lon¬ 
don,  beginning  May  6th.  The  Rev.  J.  Bald¬ 
win  Brown  presided  as  the  chairman  for  the 
year.  The  Committee  reported  concerning 
their  operations  for  the  year,  which  included 
arrangements  for  the  publication  of  two  series 
of  tracts  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  Aid  and  Home  Missionary 
Society.  A  conference  had  recently  been  held 
at  Leicester,  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
Union,  but  participated  in  by  many  Congre- 
gationalists,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
about  religious  communion  without  taking  ac¬ 
count  of  the  theological  opinions  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants;  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  had 
been  to  create  apprehension  that  it  might  be 
regarded  as  the  sign  of  an  increasing  laxity  of 
belief  among  the  Congregationalists.  Resolu¬ 
tions  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  object  of  meeting  these  ap¬ 
prehensions,  and  of  defining  the  theological 
position  of  the  churches  of  the  Union,  were 
adopted,  as  follows : 

That,  in  view  of  the  uneasiness  produced  in  the 
churches  of  the  Congregational  order  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  recent  conference  at  Leicester  on  the 
terms  of  religious  communion,  the  assembly  feels 
called  upon  to  reaffirm  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
Congregational  Union  is,  according  to  the  terms  of 
its  own  constitution,  to  uphold  and  extend  evangelical 
religion. 

That  the  assembly  appeals  to  the  history  of  the 
Congregational  churches  generally,  as  evidence  that 
Congregationalists  have  always  regarded  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  evangelical 
faith  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  an  essential  condition  of  reli¬ 
gious  communion  in  Congregational  churches ;  and 
that  among  these  have  always  been  included  the 
incarnation,  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension  and  media¬ 
torial  reign,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
renewal  of  men. 

That  the  Congregational  Union  was  established  on 
the  basis  of  these  facts  and  doctrines  is,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  assembly,  made  evident  by  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  faith  aud  order  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1833 ;  and  the  assembly  believes  that  the  churches 
represented  in  the  Union  hold  these  facts  and  doc¬ 
trines  in  their  integrity  to  this  day. 

The  resolutions  were  opposed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  assembly,  but  the  vote  by  which 
they  were  adopted  stood  1,000  in  favor  of  them 
to  20  against  them. 

The  autumnal  session  of  the  Union  was  held 
at  Liverpool,  beginning  October  14th.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Congregational  Total  Abstinence 
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Association  showed  that  of  the  2,492  Congre¬ 
gational  ministers  in  England  and  Wales,  750 
were  total  abstainers.  The  chairman  of  the 
Union,  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  opened  the 
regular  sessions  with  an  address  reviewing  the 
resolutions  respecting  the  faith  of  the  body 
which  had  been  adopted  at  the  meeting  in  the 
spring.  While  he  felt  obliged  to  express  his 
dissent  from  the  resolutions,  and  doubted  the 
expediency  of  adopting  what  seemed  so  nearly 
like  the  enunciation  of  a  creed,  he  had  decided 
that  he  would  not  place  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  leader  of  a  party  and  an  encourager 
of  schism,  and  had  therefore  concluded  that 
he  would  not  resign  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Union,  as  he  had  once  been  tempted  to  do, 
saying : 

lam  of  the  same  mind  as  in  May,  and,  had  I  known 
the  Union’s  intention  to  formulate  a  creed,  nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  occupy  the  chair.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  little  patience  toward,  or  sympathy 
with,  those  who  would  set  up  sign-posts  amid  the 
mists  of  human  doubt.  I  dread  them  when  they  are 
set  up  as  reliable  guides  to  faith,  for  just  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  which  they  are  trusted  do  they  beguile 
the  soul  from  the  Divine  Guide.  Convinced,  then, 
that  the  Union  has  lost  some  of  its  freedom  which 
made  it  so  dear  to  me  as  an  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  had  taken  some  retrograde  step  in  presum¬ 
ing  to  formulate  the  theology  of  the  Church,  I  had 
some  temptation  to  ask  you  to  relieve  me  from  the 
duties  of  the  chair,  but  I  saw  by  so  doing  I  should 
lead  a  party  and  create  a  schism  ;  and  these  things 
I  hate.  More  than  this,  the  idea  has  been  borne  in 
upon  me  that  we  are  really  more  of  one  mind  about 
the  policy  of  creed-making  than  was  at  first  sup- 
osed.  These  resolutions  were  only  a  relief  to  our 
urdened  feeling,  and  an  outcry  of  hearts  longing  to 
express  their  faith  and  love,  rather  than  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  doctrinal  formula.  I  would  resist  most 
strenuously  any  effort  to  frame  new  forms  of  doc¬ 
trine,  or  to  impose  them  on  the  brethren.  A  very 
substantial  unity  reigns  among  us  as  regards  creeds 
and  excommunications.  Therefore,  for  the  year  of 
my  office,  I  regard  my  true  place  as  occupying  this 
chair. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  since  you  have 
begun  to  defend  doctrines,  you  should  go  much  fur¬ 
ther,  for,  since  you  have  commenced  to  set  up  guide- 
posts  to  direct  men  who  wander  amid  the  mists,  you 
should  certainly  raise  one  more  in  reference  to  man’s 
immortality.  My  advice,  however,  is  to  “  let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead.” 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

That  the  assembly,  wliile  heartily  recognizing  all 
churches  which  are  faithful  to  evangelical  truth  and 
ready  to  cooperate  with  them  in  all  Christian  service, 
is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  increase  of 
a  healthy  denominational  sentiment  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  body,  in  order  to  the  due  administration  of 
Congregationalism  as  a  church  polity,  and  the  ade¬ 
quate  development  of  the  resources  of  the  churches 
for  the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom  ;  that  it  ear¬ 
nestly  commends  the  adoption  in  all  the  churches  ot 
some  method  of  systematic  teaching  in  the  Scriptu¬ 
ral  principles  of  church  organization  and  order ;  and 
that  it  instructs  the  Committee,  in  prospect  of  a 
jubilee  of  the  Union  in  1881,  to  make  timely  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  use  of  special  means  during  that  year, 
by  publications  and  otherwise,  for  the  popular  ex¬ 
position  of  the  principles  and  adaptations  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  and  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in 
regard  to  its  history. 


Another  resolution,  also  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed,  instructed  the  Committee  “  to  enter  into 
immediate  correspondence  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  non-establisked  evangelical 
churches,  with  a  view  to  a  conference  at  an 
early  date  on  matters  connected  with  the  reli¬ 
gious  condition  of  England  and  the  cooperation 
of  those  churches  for  the  promotion  of  faith 
and  godliness  among  the  people.”  Another  res¬ 
olution  sanctioned  the  claims  of  the  Church 
Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society,  advised  the 
formation  of  an  auxiliary  of  the  Society  in 
every  Congregational  church  in  England,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  county  associa¬ 
tions  would  labor  “to  diffuse  throughout  the 
churches  a  spirit  of  bold  and  generous  enterprise 
in  promoting  the  objects  which  the  Society 
contemplates.” 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  meetings  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union  of  Scotland  were  held  at 
Edinburgh,  beginning  April  29th.  The  income 
of  the  Union  for  the  year  had  been  £1,591,  and 
its  expenditures  £1,780,  of  which  £1,530  were 
in  the  shape  of  grants  to  churches. 

The  Welsh  Congregational  Union,  at  its  sev¬ 
enth  annual  meeting,  held  August  6th  to  8th, 
adopted  resolutions  expressing  adherence  to 
the  Scriptural  views  of  truth  as  taught  by  the 
fathers  in  the  Welsh  pulpit  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  approving  the  declaration  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales  concerning  the  main 
facts  of  Christianity,  “  to  allay  the  anxiety  that 
had  possessed  the  minds  of  many  in  the  church¬ 
es,  lest  the  denomination  should  lose  its  hold  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.” 

Congregational  Missions  in  Turkey. — The 
report  of  the  American  Board  for  1878  gives 
the  following  summary  of  its  missionary  work 
in  the  Turkish  Empire :  “  The  moral  forces 
now  immediately  connected  with  this  Board 
are  represented  by  132  devoted  men  and 
women  from  our  churches  and  our  best  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning ;  by  over  500  native 
preachers  and  teachers  in  active  service ;  by 
92  churches,  with  a  membership  of  over 
5,000  ;  by  20  higher  institutions  of  learning — 
colleges,  seminaries,  and  hoarding-schools — 
with  an  attendance  of  over  800  youth  of  both 
sexes ;  by  300  common  schools,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  over  11,000;  by  285  places  of 
worship,  scattered  from  the  Balkans  to  the 
Bosporus,  and  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Ti¬ 
gris,  where  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  over  25,- 
000  men  and  women  are  gathered  to  listen 
to  the  gospel  message ;  by  the  Scriptures  in 
the  various  languages  of  the  people,  now  dis¬ 
tributed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  a 
Christian  literature,  from  Sabbath-school  les¬ 
son  papers  up  to  elaborate  volumes  on  the 
evidences  of  religion  and  the  history  of  the 
church.”  This  Society,  which  is  the  principal 
Protestant  Society  laboring  in  Turkey,  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  extension  of  the  British 
protectorate  over  Asia  Minor  to  call  upon  the 
British  churches  to  help  support  it  in  its  work. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  first 
session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,*  being  an 
extra  session,  was  convened  on  October  15, 
1817,  in  pursuance  of  the  following  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  President : 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Whereas  thefinal  adjournment  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  without  making  the  usual  appropriations 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  members  of  the  Forty-fifth  Con¬ 
gress  : 

SENATE. 

Alabama — George  E.  Spencer,  John  T.  Morgan. 
Arkansas — Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  A.  H.  Garland. 
California — -Aaron  A.  Sargent,  Newton  Booth. 

Colorado — Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  Henry  M.  Teller. 
Connecticut— ffm,  H.  Barnum,  Wm.  W.  Eaton. 
Delaware— Thos.  F.  Bayard,  Eli  Saulsbury. 

Florida — Simon  B.  Conover,  Chas.  W.  Jones. 

Georgia — John  B.  Gordon,  Benjamin  H.  Hill. 

Illinois— Richard  J.  Oglesby,  David  Davis. 

Indiana — D.  W.  Yoorhees  (.until  Legislature  meets),  Jos. 
E.  McDonald. 

Iowa — William  B.  Allison,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. 

Kansas— John  J.  Ingalls,  P.  B.  Plumb. 

Kentucky— Thos.  0.  McCreery,  James  B.  Beck. 

Louisiana — J.  B.  Eustis,  W.  P.  Kellogg. 

Maine — Hannibal  Hamlin,  James  G.  Blaine. 

Maryland — George  E.  Dennis,  Wm.  Pinckney  Whyte. 
Massachusetts — Henry  L.  Dawes,  George  F.  Hoar. 
Michigan— Isaac  P.  Christ, iancy,  Thomas  W.  Ferry. 
Minnesota— S.  J.  E.  McMillan,  William  Windom. 
Mississippi — Blanche  K.  Brace,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 

Missouri — D.  H.  Armstrong,  Francis  M.  Cockrell . 
Nebraska — Algernon  S.  Paddock,  Alvin  Saunders. 
Nevadar— John  P.  Jones,  William  Sharon. 

New  Hampshire— Bainbridge  Wadleigh,  E.  H.  Eollins. 
New  Jersey — Theodore  F.  Eandolph,  John  E.  McPherson. 
New  York — Eoscoe  Conkling,  Francis  Kernan. 

North  Caroling, — Augustus  8.  Merrimon,  Matthew  W. 
Bansom. 

Ohio — Stanley  Matthews,  Allen  G.  Thurman. 

Oregon — John  H.  Mitchell,  Lafayette  Grover. 
Pennsylvania — J.  Donald  Cameron,  William  A.  Wallace. 
Rhode  Island — Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
South  Carolina— John  J.  Patterson,  M.  C.  Butler. 
Tennessee — James  E.  Bailey,  Isham  G.  Harris. 

Texas— Samuel  B.  Maxey,  Eichard  Coke. 

Vermont— Justin  S.  Morrill,  George  F.  Edmunds. 
Virginia— Eobert  E.  Withers,  John  W.  Johnston. 

West  Virginia— Frank  Hereford,  Henry  G.  Davis. 
Wisconsin — Timothy  0.  Howe,  Angus  Cameron. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES. 

Alabama — .Tames  T.  Jones,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Jere.  N. 
Williams,  Chas.  M.  Shelley,  Eobert  F.  Ligon,  G.  W.  Hewitt, 
Wm.  H.  Forney,  W.  W.  Garth. 

Arkansas— Lucien  C.  Gause,  Wm.  F.  Slemons,  J.  E.  Cra¬ 
vens,  Thos.  M.  Gunter. 

California — Horace  Davis,  Horace  F.  Page,  John  K.  Lut- 
trell,  E.  Pacheco. 

Colorado— T.  M.  Patterson. 

Connecticut— George  M.  Landers,  James  Phelps,  John  T. 
Wait,  Levi  Warner. 

Delaware— James  Williams. 

Florida — E.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Horatio  Bisbee,  Jr. 

Georgia — Julian  Hartridge,  Wm.  E.  Smith,  Philip  Cook, 
Henry  E.  Harris,  Milton  A.  Candler,  James  H.  Blount,  Wm. 
H.  Felton,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  H.  P.  Bell. 

Illinois — Wm.  Aldrich,  C.  H.  Harrison,  Lorenzo  Brentano, 
Wm.  Lathrop,  H.  C.  Burcbard,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Philip  C. 
Hayes,  G.  L.  Fort,  Thos.  A.  Boyd,  B.  F.  Marsh,  E.  M.  Knapp, 
Wm.  M.  Springer,  Thos.  F.  Tipton,  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  John 
E.  Eden,  W.  A.  J.  Sparks,  Wm.  E.  Morrison,  Wm.  Hartzell, 
E.  W.  Townshend. 

Indiana — B.  S.  Fuller,  Thomas  E.  Cobh.  Geo.  A.  Bick- 
nell,  Leonidas  Sexton,  Thos.  M.  Browne,  M.  S.  Eobinson, 
John  Hanna,  M.  C.  Hunter,  M.  D.  White.  W.  H.  Calkins, 
James  L.  Evans,  A.  H.  Hamilton,  John  H.  Baker. 

Iowa — J.  C.  Stone,  Hiram  Price,  Theo.  W.  Burdick,  N.  C. 
Deering,  Eush  Clark,  E.  S.  Sampson,  H.  J.  B.  Cummings, 
Wm.  F.  Sapp,  Addison  Oliver. 

Kansas— N m.  A.  Phillips,  Dudley  C.  Haskell,  Thos.  Eyan. 
Kentucky — A.  E.  Boone,  Jas.  A.  McKenzie,  John  W.  Cald¬ 
well,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  A.  S.  Willis,  John  G.  Carlisle,  J.  C. 
8.  Blackburn,  M.  J.  Durham,  Thos.  Turner,  John  B.  Clarke. 

Louisiana— E.  L.  Gibson,  E.  John  Ellis,  Chester  B.  Dar- 
rall,  J.  B.  Elam,  J.  E.  Leonard,  E.  W.  Bobertsou. 


for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1878,  presents  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
requiring  the  President  to  exercise  the  power  vested 
in  him  by  the  Constitution  to  convene  the  Houses  of 
Congress  in  anticipation  of  the  day  fixed  by  law  for 
their  next  meeting : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to 
this  end  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution,  convene 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  assemble  at  their  respec- 

Maine — Thomas  B.  Bead,  Wm.  P.  Frye,  S.  D.  Lindsey, 
Llewellyn  Powers,  Eugene  Hale. 

Maryland — Daniel  M.  Henry,  Charles  B.  Eoberts,  Wm. 
Kimmell,  Thomas  Swann,  E.  J.  Henkle,  Wm.  Walsh. 

Massachusetts — Wm.  W.  Crapo,  Benj.  W.  Harris,  Wal- 
bridge  A.  Field,  Leopold  Morse,  N.  P.  Banks,  George  B. 
Loring,  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Wm.  Claflin,  W.  W.  Eice,  Amasa 
Norcross,  George  D.  Eobinson. 

Michigan— A.  S.  Williams,  Edwin  Wiilets,  J.  H.  McGow¬ 
an,  E.  W.  Keightley,  John  W.  Stone,  Mark  8.  Brewer,  Omar 

D.  Conger,  Chas.  C.  Ellsworth,  Jay  A.  Hubbell. 

Minnesota — M.  H.  Dunnell,  H.  B.  Strait,  J.  H.  Stewart. 
Mississippi — H.  L.  Muldrow,  Van  H.  Manning,  H.  D. 

Money,  0.  E.  Singleton,  Chas.  E.  Hooker,  J.  E.  Chalmers. 

Missouri— Anthony  Ittner,  Nathan  Cole,  L.  S.  Metcalf, 
Eobt.  A.  Hatcher,  E.  P.  Bland,  Chas.  H.  Morgan,  T.  T.  Crit¬ 
tenden,  B.  J.  Franklin,  David  Eea,  Henry  M.  Pollard,  J.  B. 
Clark,  Jr.,  John  M.  Glover,  A.  H.  Buckner. 

Nebraska — Frank  Welch. 

Nevada — Thomas  Wren. 

New  Hampshire — Frank  Jones,  James  F.  Briggs,  Henry 
W.  Blair. 

New  Jersey— C.  H.  Sinnickson,  J.  H.  Pugh,  Miles  Boss, 
Alvah  A.  Clark,  A.  W.  Cutler,  Thos.  B.  Peddie,  A.  A.  Har- 
denburgh. 

New  York— Jas.  W.  Covert,  Wm.  D.  Veeder,  S.  B.  Chit¬ 
tenden,  Arch.  M.  Bliss,  Nich.  Muller,  S.  S.  Cox,  Anthony 
Eickhoff,  A.  G.  McCook,  Fernando  Wood,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Benj. 
A.  Willis,  C.  N.  Potter,  John  H.  Ketcham,  Geo.  M.  Beebe,  8. 
L.  Mayham,  T.  J.  Quinn,  M.  I.  Townsend,  Andrew  Williams, 
A.  B.  James,  John  II.  Starin,  Solomon  Bundy,  George  A. 
Bagley,  Wm.  J.  Bacon.  Wm.  H.  Baker,  Frank  Hiscock,  John 
H.  Camp,  E.  G.  Lapham,  J.  W.  Dwight,  J.  N.  Hungerford, 

E.  Kirke  Hart,  Chas.  B.  Benedict,  D.  N.  Lockwood,  G.  W. 
Patterson. 

North  Carolina— J esse  J.  Yeates,  C.  H.  Brogden,  A.  M. 
Waddell,  J.  J.  Davis,  A.  M.  Scales,  W.  L.  Steele,  Wm.  M. 
Bobbins,  Eobert  B.  Vance. 

Ohio— Milton  Sayler,  II.  B.  Banning.  Mills  Gardner,  J.  A. 
McMahon,  A.  V.  Bice,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Henry  L.  Dickey,  J. 
W.  Keifer,  John  8.  Jones,  Charles  Foster,  Henry  S.  Neal, 
Thomas  Ewing,  M.  I.  Southard,  E.  B.  Finley,  N.  II.  Van 
Vorhes,  Lorenzo  Danford,  Wm.  McKinley,  Jr.,  James  Mon¬ 
roe,  James  A.  Garfield,  Amos  Townsend. 

Oregon — Eichard  Williams. 

Pennsylvania — Chapman  Freeman,  Charles  O’Neill  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Bandall,  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  A.  C.  Harmer.  Wm.  Ward, 
Isaac  N.  Evans,  Hiester  Clymer,  A.  II.  Smith,  S.  A.  Bridges, 

F.  D.  Collins,  H.  B.  Wright,  James  B.  Eeilly,  J.  W.  KiUin- 
ger,  E.  Overton,  Jr.,  John  I.  Mitchell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  W. 
S.  Stenger,  Levi  Maish,  L.  A.  Mackey,  Jacob  Turney.  Bussell 
Errett,  Thos.  M.  Bayne,  W.  S.  Shailenberger,  Harry  White, 
J.  M.  Thompson,  Lewis  F.  Watson. 

Rhode  Island — Benj.  T.  Eames,  L.  W.  Ballou. 

South  Carolina— J .  H.  Eainey,  Eichard  H.  Cain,  D.  Wy¬ 
att  Aiken,  John  II.  Evins,  Eobert  8malls. 

Tennessee— I .  H.  Eandolph,  J.  M.  Thornburgh,  George  G. 
Dibrell,  H.  Y.  Eiddle,  John  M.  Bright,  John  F.  House,  W. 
C.  Whitthorne,  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Casey  Young. 

Texas — .John  H.  Eeagan,  D.  B.  Culberson,  J.  W.  Throck¬ 
morton,  Eoger  Q.  Mills,  D.  W.  C.  Giddings,  G.  Schleicher. 

Vermont—' Chas.  II.  Joyce,  D.  C.  Denison,  Geo.  W.  Hen- 
dee. 

Virginia— B.  D.  Douglas,  John  Goode,  Jr.,  G.  C.  Walker, 
Joseph  Jorgenson,  Geo.  C.  Cabell,  J.  E.  Tucker,  J.  T.  Harris, 
Eppa  Hunton,  A.  L.  Pridemore. 

West  Virginia — Benj.  Wilson,  Benj.  F.  Martin,  John  E. 
Kenna. 

Wisconsin — Chas.  G.  Williams,  L.  B.  Caswell,  George  C. 
Hazleton,  Wm.  P.  Lynde,  Edward  8.  Bragg,  Gabriel  Bouck. 
H.  L.  Humphrey,  Thad.  C.  Pound. 

territorial  delegates. 

Arizona — H.  S.  Stevens. 

Dakota — J.  P  Kidder. 

Idaho — 8.  8.  Fenn. 

Montana — M.  Maginnis. 

New  Mexico— T.  Eomero. 

Utah — G.  Q.  Cannon. 

Washington — 0.  Jacobs. 

Wyoming — W.  W.  Corlett. 
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tive  chambers  at  twelve  o’clock,  noon,  on  Monday, 
the  15th  day  of  October  next,  then  and  there  to  con¬ 
sider  and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their  wis¬ 
dom,  their  duty  and  tne  welfare  of  the  people  may 
seem  to  demand. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  5th  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1877  and  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  first. 

By  the  President:  R.  B.  HAYES. 

William  M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice- 
President,  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York. 
In  the  House  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Democrat, 
was  elected  Speaker,  having  received  149  votes, 
and  James  A.  Garfield  132.  For  message  of 
the  President,  see  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1877, 
Public  Documents. 

In  the  Senate,  on  October  22d,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  offered  by  Senator  Edmunds, 
of  Vermont,  was  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  a  select  committee  consisting  of 
seven  Senators  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  law  re¬ 
specting  the  ascertaining  and  declaration  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  elections  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States ;  that  said  committee  have  pow¬ 
er  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise  ;  and  that  said  com¬ 
mittee  have  power  to  confer  and.  act  with  any  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  may  be 
charged  with  the  same  subject. 

Ordered ,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  House  on  the  same  day,  on  motion  ot 
Mr.  Southard,  a  similar  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  hut  making  the  number  of  the  committee 
eleven. 

No  act  was  passed  in  consequence  of  a  re¬ 
port  by  this  committee. 

The  special  object  of  the  extra  session  was 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  army,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  an  appropriation  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  session. 

On  November  8th,  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Tennessee, 
from  the  committee  of  the  House,  reported  a 
hill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1878.  He  said:  “The  estimates  as  submitted 
to  us  by  the  War  Department  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  were  $30,516,756.50.  We  have 
provided  in  this  bill  for  the  sum  of  $25,763,- 
000  as  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal 
year.  Last  year  the  estimate  was  $31,896,- 

935.90,  the  amount  appropriated  was  $25,987,- 

167.90.  But  the  estimate  included  twenty-five 
hundred  cavalry.  For  that  there  was  an  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  appropriated,  running  up  the 
general  aggregate  of  the  appropriation  for  last 
year  to  $27,624,567.90.  There  is  besides  a 
deficiency,  for  which  an  estimate  has  been 
sent  to  this  House,  for  the  item  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  amounting  to  $1,200,000;  making  in  all 
$28,824,567.90  the  entire  sum  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  appropriation  which  this  hill 
makes  of  $3,061,567.90. 

“  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  made  up  upon  the 


basis  of  twenty-two  thousand  enlisted  men  in 
the  service,  exclusive  of  officers,  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  For 
the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  present  fis¬ 
cal  year  the  basis  of  the  bill  is  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  enlisted  men,  and  we  have  made  our  cal¬ 
culations  accordingly. 

“  The  question,  therefore,  which  will  natural¬ 
ly  suggest  itself  to  every  mind  is  this :  Are  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  enlisted  men,  exclusive  of  officers, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  legitimate  military  de¬ 
mands  of  the  country?  Upon  that  question 
there  may  be  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  in 
this  House. 

“  That  we  may  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion 
on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what 
are  the  proper  and  lawful  uses  of  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States. 

“  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vides  that  Congress  may  ‘raise  and  support 
armies.’  It  also  provides  that  ‘the  President 
shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.’  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  also  provides,  in  article  4,  section  4,  that 
‘  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion,  and  on  application  of  the  Legislature, 
or  the  executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot 
he  convened),  against  domestic  violence.’  In 
these  constitutional  grants  and  limitations  of 
power,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  in  constitutional 
contemplation  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
States  are  expected  to  preserve  internal  order 
and  protect  their  bwn  governments.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  States  are  unable  to  do  so,  and  should, 
through  the  Legislature  or  executive  (the  Le¬ 
gislature  not  being  in  session),  call  upon  the 
President  for  military  aid,  in  that  case  it  is  his 
duty  to  furnish  the  assistance  asked  for.  There 
his  right  to  interfere  terminates.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  but  a  very  few  instances 
have  occurred  where  Federal  interference  has 
been  invited  by  State  authorities,  except  by 
the  anomalous  and  revolutionary  State  govern¬ 
ments  which  have  for  the  last  decade  disgraced 
American  civilization.  For  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order  and  preserving  peace  in  the 
States  the  instances  are  so  few  and  exceptional 
that  we  logically  assume  that  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  alone  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  of 
a  regular  army  whatever,  as  State  military  or¬ 
ganizations  would  answer  for  such  defense  if 
called  into  service. 

“  The  universally  accepted  theory  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  is  that  the  States  must  reg¬ 
ulate  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Those  rights  necessarily  carry  with  them  the 
duty  of  self-protection  by  their  own  civil  passes. 
When  that  theory  and  practice  is  abandoned  it 
will  be  a  rueful  day  for  republican  government. 
If  the  ordinary  constabulary  force  in  a  State 
cannot  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  life  and 
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property,  and  military  organizations  must  bo 
invoked,  why  not  encourage  the  States  to  or¬ 
ganize,  discipline,  and  arm  and  equip  their 
militia  organizations  ?  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  shall  favor  a  liberal  appropriation  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

“  What  are  the  real  and  true  uses  of  our  reg¬ 
ular  army  in  time  of  peace?  Simply  to  furnish 
a  small  force  to  take  care  of  our  ordnance  and 
forts  upon  our  ocean  front,  and  to  protect  the 
border  settlements  on  our  Indian  frontiers,  and 
to  repel  the  cattle-thieves  upon  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande.  Now,  just  what  force  is  necessary  to 
perform  that  service  it  is  our  duty  to  amply 
provide  for ;  and  when  I  say  amply  I  mean  it. 
I  would  accouter  the  United  States  soldier  with 
all  the  improved  modern  appointments,  arms, 
etc.,  so  that  when  he  meets  the  enemy  upon 
the  field  of  battle  he  cannot  reflect  upon  a  par¬ 
simonious  and  unfeeling  Government  because 
of  the  unequal  means  of  defense  with  which  he 
is  supplied. 

“  This  bill  provides  to  supply  a  force  of  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  men  ;  that  is,  it  proposes  not  to 
recruit  the  army  above  the  number  of  enlisted 
men  on  the  army  rolls  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month,  which,  from  the  most  reliable  data,  is 
not  over  twenty  thousand  enlisted  men. 

“I  wish  to  make  one  other  remark  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  bill.  It  is  in  reference  to  a  restric¬ 
tion  that  was  placed  on  the  last  army  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  controlling  the  use  of  the  army. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  did  not 
deem  that,  in  view  of  recent  events,  in  view 
of  the  action  of  the  President  in  carrying  out 
the  Constitution,  in  carrying  out  the  time- 
honored  doctrine  of  non-interference  by  the 
General  Government  with  the  States,  but  al¬ 
lowing  the  States  to  regulate  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  commit¬ 
tee  did  not  feel  that,  in  view  of  recent  events, 
and  of  the  action  of  the  President  in  so  prompt¬ 
ly  removing  the  troops  from  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina,  we  should  express  a  want  of 
confidence  in  his  policy,  and  his  determination 
to  allow  the  people  of  the  States  to  regulate 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way. 

“Nothing  less  than  the  inexorable  demand 
of  civil  liberty  and  free  government  for  the 
Southern  States  would  have  induced  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress  to  refuse  the  ordinary  annual 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  ©f  this  country.  Not,  sir,  that  I 
would  be  understood  as  intimating,  much  less 
preferring,  the  charge  that  the  temper  and  dis¬ 
position  of  our  regular  army  is  inimical  to  civil 
liberty  or  local  self-government;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  officers  high  in  command, 
the  army  has  exhibited  no  political  bias,  nor 
been  guilty  of  any  voluntary  oppressions  of  the 
people,  or  of  defiance  of  the  civil  authority, 
which,  alas,  has  been  of  too  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  last  decade.  No,  no,  sir;  the 
army  is  not  to  blame.  It  is  created  to  obey. 


Obedience  is  the  first  and  paramount  duty  of 
a  soldier  ;  and  although  the  solemn  authority 
of  the  courts  has  been  defied,  judges  and  gov¬ 
ernors  have  been  deposed  and  stripped  of  the 
insignia  of  office,  and  the  doors  of  State-houses 
have  been  closed  by  armed  soldiers  against  the 
rightful  entrance  of  the  legally  and  duly  elect¬ 
ed  representatives  of  the  people,  and  many 
other  similar  outrages  have  been  committed 
by  detachments  of  regular  soldiers,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  their  officers,  acting 
under  orders  of  superior  officers,  yet  the  coun¬ 
try  well  knows  that  the  responsibility  for  all 
tbe  wrongs  to  public  liberty  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  late  Executive,  and  in  no  manner  attaches 
to  the  army  proper. 

“  But  while  Congress  and  the  pieople  acquit 
the  army  of  all  responsibility  for  these  great 
wrongs,  it  nevertheless  was  used  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  as  an  involuntary  instrument 
to  perpetrate  these  wrongs  against  constitu¬ 
tional  law  and  free  government.  Hence  the 
advocate  of  home  rule  and  independent  State 
action,  limited  only  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
felt  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress  the  absolute  necessity  of  embodying 
in  the  army  appropriation  bill  a  restriction, 
denying  the  use  of  the  money  so  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  if  employed 
to  uphold  the  State  governments  of  either  of 
the  rival  governors  of  Louisiana  and  of  South 
Carolina.  That  action,  though  violently  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  at 
the  time,  found  a  precedent  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  Republicans  of  this  House  in  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congress,  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
troops  to  uphold  the  State  government  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  attempted  to  be  set  up  by  the  pro-slavery 
party  of  that  State  in  1854. 

“  But  the  independent  and  responsible  course 
which  the  last  House  chose  to  adopt  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  subject  is  derived  from  a  much 
higher,  more  powerful  and  ancient  source  than 
the  Republican  Representatives  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congress.  It  is  coeval  with  represen¬ 
tative  government.  It  springs  from  the  very 
nature  of  free  government  itself.  In  England 
for  centuries  the  Commons  withheld  supplies 
from  the  Crown  whenever  redress  of  grievance 
could  not  be  otherwise  attained.  It  is  as  old, 
then,  as  free  government  in  the  mother-country, 
and,  indeed,  was  about  the  only  expression  of 
true  and  unrestricted  freedom  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  realm  enjoyed.  In  this  country  it 
is  the  resultant  power  which  springs  from  the 
great  American  doctrine  of  non-intervention 
and  popular  sovereignty  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  our  free  States.  What  disciple  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment  will  rise  and  gainsay  the  right  to  with¬ 
hold  supplies  even  from  our  gallant  army,  if 
that  army  by  a  usurping  Executive  is  to  be 
employed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  established  by  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  right,  and  the  erection  on  their  ruins 
of  the  governments  of  pretenders  and  usurpers  ? 

“Hr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur 
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to  the  argument,  so  often  repeated  upon  this 
floor  and  throughout  this  country,  that  the 
United  States,  and  not  the  Executive,  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Constitution  to  secure  to  each 
State  a  republican  form  of  government.  Un¬ 
der  that  authority  the  President  has  no  right 
to  decide  upon  the  legality  of  State  govern¬ 
ments.  That  duty  clearly  belongs  to  Congress. 
Congress,  then,  had  the  right  to  destroy  the 
means  which  enabled  the  Executive  to  usurp 
this  power  or  prerogative  of  Congress;  and, 
sir,  it  had  the  courage  to  do  so  on  the  3d  of 
March  last.  Had  it  failed  to  discharge  its  duty, 
in  view  of  the  remarkable  and  unexampled 
scenes  then  transpiring  within  these  halls  and 
in  this  Capitol,  well  might  the  patriot  have 
despaired.  But  with  singular  unanimity  and 
determination  the  Democratic  House  was  ani¬ 
mated  but  by  one  voice  and  one  will.  The 
present  Executive  of  the  United  States  too 
clearly  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  non-inter¬ 
vention,  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  State  to 
regulate  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution,  and  hence 
wisely,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army, 
ordered  its  removal  from  the  soil  of  the  two 
prostrate  States,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for 
the  return  of  peace  with  its  myriad  blessings, 
rejoicing  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  banish¬ 
ing  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds  of  war  which 
for  fifteen  years  had  never  ceased  to  threaten 
every  household  with  the  storms  of  war,  and 
paralyzed  every  interest,  moral  as  well  as  ma¬ 
terial,  in  the  Southern  States. 

“The  committee,  therefore,  after  a  calm 
consideration  and  full  discussion,  agreed  to 
omit  the  insertion  of  the  restriction  upon  the 
use  of  the  army,  which  was  so  persistently 
urged  by  this  side  of  the  House  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  and  which  failed  to  meet  the  approval  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  therefore  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  failure  of  the  army  bill. 

“I  repeat,  sir,  that  despotic  policy  of  mili¬ 
tary  absolutism,  under  the  late  Executive,  hav¬ 
ing  yielded  to  the  milder  and  more  peaceful 
modes  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  therefore  no  necessity 
for  the  insertion  of  the  restriction  in  this  bill, 
but  on  the  contrary  potent  and  patent  reasons 
for  its  omission.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  pleasure 
of  this  Congress,  before  it  adjourns  its  labors, 
to  mature  and  enact  such  legislation  as  will  in 
future  be  a  guide  to  the  Executive  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  use  to  which  the  army  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  put,  and  that  henceforth  the 
army  shall  never  again  be  employed  for  such 
anti-republican  and  unconstitutional  purposes 
as  that  of  upholding  or  overthrowing  State 
governments.” 

A  brief  discussion  ensued  on  the  number  of 
men  in  the  army,  and  the  bill  was  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate.  There  it  was  passed  with 
several  amendments,  in  which  the  House  re¬ 
fused  to  concur.  Subsequently,  on  November 
19th,  the  Senate  receded  from  their  amend¬ 
ments,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 


The  extra  session  closed  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  regular  session. 
No  important  public  act  had  been  passed.  The 
bills  and  resolutions  offered  in  each  House,  and 
not  decided  upon,  were  continued  into  the  reg¬ 
ular  session. 


Eor  the  President’s  annual  message,  see  Pub¬ 
lic  Documents,  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1877. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  10th,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Matthews, 
of  Ohio,  was  considered  : 

Whereas ,  By  the  act  entitled  “  An  act  to  strength¬ 
en  the  public  credit,”  approved  March  18,  1869,  it 
was  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  was  thereby  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
payment  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  such 
obligations  had  expressly  provided  that  the  same 
might  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other  currency 
than  gold  and  silver ;  and 

Whereas ,  All  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  issued  by  the  act  entitled  “  An  act  to 
authorize  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt,”  ap¬ 
proved  July  14,  1870,  by  the  terms  of  said  act  were 
declared  to  be  redeemable  in  coin  of  the  then  present 
standard  value,  bearing  interest  payable  semi-an¬ 
nually  in  such  coin  ;  and 

Whereas,  All  bonds  of  the  United  States  author¬ 
ized  to  he  issued  under  the  act  entitled  “  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,”  ap¬ 
proved  January  14,  1875,  are  required  to  be  of  the 
description  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  described 
in  the  said  act  of  Congress  approved  July  14,  1870, 
entitled  “  An  act  to  authorize  the  refunding  of  the 
national  debt”  ;  and 

Whereas,  At  the  date  of  the  passage  of  said  act  of 
Congress  last  aforesaid,  to  wit,  the  14th  day  of  July, 
1870,  the  coin  of  the  United  States  of  standard  value 
of  that  date  included  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of 
4121  grains  each,  declared  by  the  act  approved  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1837,  entitled  “  An  act  supplementary  to 
the  act  entitled  ‘  An  act  establishing  a  mint  and  reg¬ 
ulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States,’  ”  to  be  a  le¬ 
gal  tender  of  payment,  according  to  their  nominal 
value,  for  any  sums  whatever:  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  concurring  therein),  That  all  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  issued  or  authorized  to  he  issued 
under  the  said  acts  of  Congress  hereinbefore  recited 
are  payable,  principal  and  interest,  at  the  option  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  containing 
4124  grains  each  of  standard  silver;  and  that  to  re¬ 
store  to  its  coinage  such  silver  coins  as  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  said  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  is 
not  in  violation  of  the  public  faith  nor  in  derogation 
of  the  rights  of  the  public  creditor. 

Mr.  Matthews  said :  “Mr.  President,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  at  its  ses¬ 
sion  last  winter  adopted  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  That  common  honesty  to  the  tax-payers,  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  contract  under  which  the 
great  body  of  its  indebtedness  was  assumed  by  the 
United  States,  and  true  financial  wisdom,  each*  and 
all,  demand  the  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar  to  its 
former  rank  as  lawful  money. 

“  This  resolution  was  passed  with  great  una¬ 
nimity.  There  were  hut  three  negative  votes 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  but  one 
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in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  expresses 
the  deliberate  and  considered  public  opinion  of 
the  people  of  that  State  with  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  among  them  as  to  unanimity  as  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  vote  of  their  representatives  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

“  I  have  been  moved,  Mr.  President,  in  part 
by  that  expression  of  public  opinion  of  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  this  body,  to  introduce  the  resolution 
which  has  been  just  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Secretary.  The  resolution  to  which  I  now 
speak  does  not  cover  the  entire  ground  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio,  for  the  latter  not  only  expresses  the 
opinion  contained  in  the  resolution  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  this  body,  that  the  restoration  to  the 
coinage  of  the  country  of  the  silver  dollar  au¬ 
thorized  .  by  the  legislation  prior  to  the  year 
1873  is  not  in  violation  of  the  public  faith  nor 
in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  public  cred¬ 
itor,  but  it  also  expresses  the  opinion  that  this 
restoration  of  that  coin  is  'demanded  by  true 
financial  wisdom ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
not  only  the  right  of  the  United  States  consist¬ 
ently  with  its  obligations  to  its  creditors  to  re¬ 
store  to  its  coinage  the  silver  dollar,  but  that 
it  is  expedient  and  wise  and  in  pursuance  of  a 
proper  public  policy  so  to  do. 

“  The  recitals  in  the  resolution  refer  to  three 
distinct  periods  in  our  legislative  history,  and 
classify  the  public  obligations  by  reference  to 
those  dates.  The  first  recital  refers  to  all  the  ob¬ 
ligations  which  were  outstanding  on  the  date 
when  the  ‘Act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit’ 
received  the  executive  sanction:  the  18th  day 
of  March,  1869.  That  statute  corrected  and 
supplemented  all  the  prior  legislation  on  the 
subject  by  making  an  express  and  emphatic  dec¬ 
laration  and  definition  of  the  public  faith  in 
respect  to  the  existing  and  then  outstanding 
obligations  of  the  Government.  It  provided 
as  follows : 

That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Government  to  discharge  all  just  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  public  creditors  and  to  settle  conflicting 
questions  and  interpretations  of  the  laws  by  virtue 
of  which  such  obligations  have  been  contracted,  it 
is  hereby  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment 
in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  United 
States  notes,  and  of  all  the  interest-bearing  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the 
law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obligation  has 
expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  be  paid  in 
lawful  money  or  other  currency  than  gold  or  silver. 
But  none  of  said  interest-bearing  obligations  not  al¬ 
ready  due  shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  maturity 
unless  at  such  time  United  States  notes  shall  be  con¬ 
vertible  into  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or  un¬ 
less  at  such  time  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeem¬ 
ed  can  be  sold  at  par  in  coin.  And  the  United  States 
also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  to  make  provision  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of 
the  United  States  notes  in  coin. 

“  If  the  word  ‘  coin,’  as  used  in  this  act,  for 
any  sufficient  reason  must  be  interpreted  as 


meaning  gold  coin  alone,  and  not  as  including 
silver  coin  as  then  known  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  met  at  once  by  a  conse¬ 
quence  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  is  that  it  would  be  just  as 
illegal  and  just  as  dishonorable  to  pay  the 
United  States  Treasury  notes  circulating  as 
money  in  any  other  than  gold  coin  as  so  to 
pay  the  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  so  that,  if  we  are  shut  up  to  a  gold 
payment  of  our  bonds  by  the  terms  of  the  law 
or  the  spirit  of  the  law  or  the  obligations 
of  honor,  then  also  are  we  cut  off,  in  respect 
to  the  resumption  of  payment  of  our  non-in¬ 
terest-bearing  obligations  which  circulate  as 
currency,  from  any  other  medium  of  redemp¬ 
tion  except  that  of  gold  alone. 

“  The  proposition  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  its 
application  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  in  this 
statute  has  pledged  its  faith  not  only  to  the 
owners  and  holders  of  its  interest-bearing  ob¬ 
ligations,  but  to  the  people  who  are  the  holders 
and  owners  of  its  non-interest-bearing  obliga¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  whatever  medium  of  redemption 
they  seek  to  liquidate  one  they  are  bound  by 
the  same  considerations  of  law  and  public  faith 
to  insist  upon  the  redemption  of  the  other; 
and  it  is  just  as  much  in  violation  of  all  these 
considerations  to  make  the  silver  dollar,  by 
any  new  legislation,  a  medium  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  our  Treasury-note  circulation  as  to 
make  it  the  means  of  paying  our  bonded  debt. 

“  There  are  Senators  here  who  are  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  passage  of  this 
law.  The  history  of  the  legislation  antecedent 
to  its  passage  is  very  plain,  and  the  questions 
which  it  was  designed  to  solve  are  not  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  question  had  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  language  used  in ‘the  act  of  1862  and  in 
the  subsequent  acts  authorizing  the  issue  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Government,  with  the  exception 
of  that  statute  which  created  the  10-40  bonds, 
whereby  it  appeared  that,  although  express 
provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  in¬ 
terest  accruing  on  those  bonds  in  coin,  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  and  by  what  medium  payment 
should  be  made  of  the  principal  of  the  debt 
was  left  unanswered.  The  greenback  note  was 
made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  and 
demands,  public  and  private,  except  interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  the  payment  of  customs 
dues. 

“  The  question  was  therefore  agitated  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  principal  of  the  debt  might  not 
lawfully  and  properly  be  paid  in  the  greenback 
circulation.  To  meet  that  question  and  to  an¬ 
swer  it,  and  to  answer  it  in  the  negative,  the 
public-credit  act  of  1869  was  passed.  In  my 
judgment  (and  it  was  always  my  opinion),  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  was  such  that  under 
the  statutes  the  original  indebtedness  of  the 
country  was  not  repayable  in  the  greenback 
notes.  I  believed  that  by  its  terms — I  mean 
by  the  implied  terms,  not  by  the  actual  lan¬ 
guage,  but  by  a  necessary  implication  growing 
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out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  contract,  it  being 
expressed  to  be  payable  in  dollars,  and  the 
greenback  circulation  not  being  dollars,  but 
being  merely  promises  to  pay  dollars — the  ori¬ 
ginal  indebtedness  of  the  country  could  not 
properly  be  liquidated  in  any  other  than  coin 
dollars.  Still  there  were  a  great  many  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  the  public  agitation  upon 
that  subject  became  very  extensive;  and,  to 
meet  it  and  to  meet  the  doubts  and  to  allay 
the  disquiet  excited  by  that  public  agitation, 
this  statute  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
passed.  It  was  intended  to  settle  that  ques¬ 
tion,  and  was  intended  to  settle  every  question 
connected  with  the  mode  of  paying  those 
bonds,  and  to  assure  the  public  creditor  that 
he  should  be  paid  only  in  coin  money. 

“  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
it  had  then  been  thought,  if  it  had  then  been 
in  contemplation  of  the  parties,  that  these 
bonds  ought  only  to  be  payable  in  gold  money, 
and  that  their  value  in  the  market  ought  only 
to  be  measured  by  that  mode  of  payment  in 
undertaking  to  settle  doubts,  this  statute  would 
not  have  created  new  ones ;  it  would  not  have 
left  such  a  question  as  that  open ;  it  would  not 
have  been  guilty  of  the  ambiguity  of  introduc¬ 
ing  a  new  element  of  dissatisfaction  and  discord 
between  the  Government  and  the  public  cred¬ 
itor.  These  bonds  had  been  bought  in  the 
market  and  from  the  Government.  They  had 
been  bought  largely  by  the  use  of  paper  money, 
and  the  argument  was  then  made  in  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  this  act  that  it  was  inequi¬ 
table;  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  people;  that 
it  was  a  hardship  to  the  Government,  which 
ought  not  to  be  imposed  to  pay  in  any  other 
currency  those  who  were  holders  of  these 
bonds  than  that  which  had  been  received  for 
them  at  the  time.  The  answer  to  that  was 
made  and  was  accepted,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
was  conclusive.  It  was  this :  ‘  It  is  an  imma¬ 
terial  circumstance  what  was  the  consideration 
received  for  these  bonds ;  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
sort  of  relevancy  what  we  were  willing  to  take 
or  what  you  were  willing  to  give.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  obligation  is,  what  have  we  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay?  what  is  the  letter,  and  the  spirit, 
and  the  true  meaning  of  our  contract?  We 
have  taken  greenbacks.  We  have  promised  to 
pay  dollars.  That  is  our  obligation,  and  that 
we  will  declare.1  And  it  was  declared  by  the 
act  of  March  18,  1869. 

“Now,  what  did  ‘coin1  mean  at  that  date? 
Where  do  we  go  for  the  definition  of  a  term 
used  in  a  statute  ?  What  is  1  coin 1  ?  Nothing 
is  coin  in  this  country  but  that  which  by  law 
may  be  coined  as  money,  and  everything  which 
by  law  may  be  coined  as  money  is  coin.  We 
had  on  our  books  at  that  time  another  statute 
which  contained  that  definition,  which  enumer¬ 
ated  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  -which  de¬ 
clared  of  what  they  should  consist,  how  they 
should  be  named,  at  what  value  they  should 
he  rated,  how  many  grains  of  gold  should  be 
in  the  gold  coin  and  bow  many  grains  of  silver 


should  be  in  the  silver  coin,  and  of  what  fine¬ 
ness  and  how  much  alloy ;  and  at  that  date,  as 
at  every  prior  date  from  that  time  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  financial  history  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  there  had  been  known  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  its  laws,  to  its  statutes,  to  its  people,  to 
the  world,  as  one  of  the  legitimate,  lawful  coins 
of  the  United  States,  the  silver  dollar  contain¬ 
ing  371i  grains  of  pure  or  fine  silver.  The 
silver  dollar  authorized  to  be  coined  by  every 
coinage  act  which  had  been  passed  and  which 
had  been  changed  only  in  reference  to  its 
weight  as  standard  silver,  as  to  its  intrinsic 
value,  as  containing  so  much  of  pure  silver, 
had  been  established  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  Mint,  and  had  been  carried  on  continuous¬ 
ly  in  every  act  of  legislation  upon  the  statute- 
book.  That  was  one  of  the  coins.  That  was 
one  of  the  coins  also  spoken  of  in  the  act  of 
1862  authorizing  the  issue  of  Government 
bonds  and  establishing  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  the  principal  of  these  bonds,  for 
the  fifth  section  or  that  act  provided  : 

That  all  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  he  paid 
in  coin  or  in  notes  payable  on  demand  heretofore 
authorized  to  be  issued  and  by  law  receivable  in 
payment  of  public  dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall 
be  set  apart  as  a  special  fund,  and  shall  be  applied 
us  follows : 

First.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  To  the  purchase  or  payment  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made 
within  each  fiscal  year  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1862, 
which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  the 
interest  of  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct. 

Third.  The  residue  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

“  At  tbat  date,  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1873,  which  dropped  that  coin 
from  the  list  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States, 
the  silver  dollars  authorized  by  the  previous 
coinage  acts  were  receivable  in  payment  of 
customs  duties,  and  were  pledged  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  statute  which  I  have  just  read  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  principal 
of  the  public  debt.  The  same  state  of  things 
in  respect  to  the  legislation  of  the  country  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1870,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  to  authorize 
the  refunding  of  the  national  debt,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  issue  of  5  per  cent.,  4-$-  per  cent., 
and  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  second  period  of  classification ;  for  that 
was  intended  to  make  the  beginning  of  a  new 
history  for  the  public  debt,  the  object  being  to 
reduce  the  annual  interest  by  converting  our 
6  per  cent,  and  other  bonds  into  bonds  of  the 
description  authorized  by  the  statute  of  July 
14,  1870.  At  that  date  the  coinage  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  it  was  regulated  by  law,  re¬ 
mained,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  was  the  previous  year. 

“  In  this  carefully  prepared  and  well  consid¬ 
ered  law,  intended  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
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new  order  of  things  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt;  intended  to  be  the  new  starting-point 
and  period  of  reorganizing  it ;  intended  to 
make  a  new  basis  for  the  title  of  its  holders 
and  owners ;  intended  to  strengthen  it  and  se¬ 
cure  it  so  far  as  the  ingenuity  and  the  wit  of 
man  could  do  by  the  choice  of  careful  expres¬ 
sions  ;  intended  to  define  with  the  utmost  pre¬ 
cision  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both 
parties  to  the  contract,  we  find  that  the  medium 
for  the  redemption  of  those  bonds,  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  those  bonds,  was  most  explicit¬ 
ly  declared.  They  were  declared  to  be  redeem¬ 
able  in  coin  of  the  'present  standard  value  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing 
interest,  payable  semi-annually,  in  such  coin. 
There  is  no  ambiguity  about  these  terms. 
There  is  no  possible  ground  of  doubt  as  to 
what  the  words  mean.  There  is  no  vagueness 
in  the  meaning  which  was  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed.  It  is  as  free  from  any  possible  shade 
of  doubt  as  words  @an  make  it.  It  refers  to 
the  standard  of  values  of  coin  as  then  existed, 
the  standard  value  then  present,  coin  of  that 
‘  present  standard  value.’ 

-  “  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  outside  of  all 
legitimate  contention  in  this  argument  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  obligation  of  the  Government, 
that  all  the  bonds  issued  prior  to  the  act  of 
1869,  and  all  the  bonds  issued  directly  under 
the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  known  as  the  refund¬ 
ing  act,  by  their  terms,  by  the  plain  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  words,  are  redeemable,  as  of 
right,  in  the  true  and  just  sense  of  that  word, 
in  the  coins  known  to  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  on  those  dates,  either  gold  or  silver,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weights  and  rates  expressed  in 
the  statutes  then  in  force. 

“  Now,  how  do  the  bonds  issued  under  the 
specie  resumption  act  of  January,  1875,  differ 
from  those  which  have  been  already  the  subject 
of  our  consideration  ?  Let  us  see.  The  act  to 
provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
in  the  third  section  and  in  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  of  the  statute,  declares  as  follows: 

And  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  and  provide  for  the  redemption  in  this  act 
authorized  or  required,  he  is  authorized  to  use  any 
surplus  revenues,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  issue,  sell,  and 
dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  par,  in  coin,  either  of  the 
description  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  described 
in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled 
“  An  act  to  authorize  the  refunding  of  the  national 
debt,”  with  like  qualities ,  privileges ,  and  exemptions, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  full  ef¬ 
fect,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  thereof  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid. 

“  Now,  then,  it  follows  that  this  is  as  if  it  had 
repeated  word  for  word  every  provision  in  the 
act  of  July  14,  1870,  by  reference  to  its  date, 
and  had  made  the  bonds  of  the  same  obligation, 
of  the  same  tenor,  of  the  same  meaning,  as  if 
they  had  been  issued  directly  under  the  act  of 
July  14,  1870  ;  and  that  act  was  so  particular, 
in  reference  to  avoiding  possible  misunder¬ 


standing  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  entered  into  under  it  by  tbe  United 
States,  that  it  was  declared  in  the  statute  of 
1870  ‘that  tbe  said  bonds  shall  have  set  forth 
and  expressed  upon  their  face  the  above-speci¬ 
fied  conditions.’  Therefore  every  bond  here¬ 
tofore  issued  and  now  outstanding,  and  all  that 
can  by  law  be  hereafter  issued,  either  under 
the  act  of  1870  or  the  act  of  1875,  contain  the 
words  that  they  are  to  be  redeemed  in  tbe  coin 
of  the  United  States  of  the  standard  value  as 
it  was  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1870 ;  not  as 
it  is  at  the  date  of  tbe  issue  of  tbe  particular 
bonds,  not  as  it  may  be  on  some  future  occa¬ 
sion  and  at  some  future  period,  but  as  tbe  law 
stood  at  that  time  ;  and  is  not  less  certain  and 
explicit  in  its  meaning  than  if  it  had  recited 
the  coinage  act  of  the  United  States  then  in 
force  and  said,  ‘  Here  is  the  list  of  the  coins  of 
which  we  speak,  and  here  are  the  denomina¬ 
tions,  the  names,  the  weights,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  the  several  particular  coins 
in  which  we  agree  that  you  shall  be  paid.’ 

“  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  grounds  and 
reasons  for  this  very  particular  and  express  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  statute.  It  was  done  to  secure 
the  creditor ;  it  was  done  to  assure  the  pur¬ 
chaser  ;  it  was  done  to  declare  in  express  terms, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  tbe  full  meas¬ 
ure  and  full  extent  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Government. 

“  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  of  1875,  but 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1870, 
to  wit,  in  the  act  of  1873,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  actuated  by  motives  and  in 
reference  to  purposes  of  its  own,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  sovereign  prerogative,  passed  a  new 
coinage  act,  in  which  there  was  dropped  from 
the  list  of  authorized  coins  of  the  United  States 
what  had  been  always  previously  known  to  our 
law  as  the  silver  dollar. 

“  Therefore  it  is  true  that  since  that  year,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1875, 
and  at  every  date  when  bonds  have  been  issued 
since  1873,  under  the  act  of  1870  or  under  tbe 
act  of  1875,  there  were  no  silver  dollars  which 
could  have  been  paid  for  the  bonds,  and  no 
silver  dollars  in  which  they  could  have  been 
paid  off  if  they  had  then  been  due.  Now,  in 
law  or  in  morals  what  difference  does  that 
make?  Could  the  United  States  by  any  act  of 
its-  own,  particularly  any  act  not  done  with  any 
such  design,  change,  alter,  make  over  again  the 
terms  of  the  contract  between  these  parties, 
between  itself  and  its  creditors  ?  Could  it  make 
any  bond  in  the  hand  of  a  new  purchaser  dif¬ 
ferent  as  to  its  obligation  and  value  by  any  act 
of  its  own  from  those  which  had  been  original¬ 
ly  and  directly  issued  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  1870?  Was  that  the  intention,  or  was 
it  not  most  expressly  the  intention  to  make  all 
these  bonds  identical,  precisely  alike  in  every 
particular  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  and  as  to  their  values  in  the  hands  of 
the  holders? 

“Then,  Mr.  President,  if  the  United  States  as 
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one  party  to  a  contract  could  not  of  its  own 
mere  motion,  by  any  act  of  its  own,  change  the 
character  of  the  obligation,  its  nature,  and  its 
extent,  how  can  it  be  claimed  that  that  act  has 
affected  the  right  of  the  holder  of  the  bonds  ? 
Was  it  intended  to  increase  the  -weight  of  the 
obligation  ?  Was  it  intended  to  add  a  new  term 
to  the  nature  of  the  contract  ?  It  is  not  to  the 
purpose,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say 
in  another  connection,  that  gold  was  in  fact 
the  only  circulating  medium  since  1873,  any 
more  than  prior  to  that  act  it  makes  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  that  no  silver  coins  were 
in  circulation.” 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  said:  “The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  set  out  with  the  idea  that  we 
had  the  right,  the  legal  right,  the  equitable 
right,  to  pay  our  public  debt  in  silver.  Sir,  it 
must  be  known  to  that  Senator  as  well  as  to 
all  others  that  we  have  not  coined  silver  for 
forty  years  for  any  circulation  except  as  mi¬ 
nor  coinage.  All  the  silver  dollars  that  we 
have  coined  have  been  for  exportation ;  none 
of  them  to  speak  of  have  gone' into  circulation, 
and  none  of  them  have  been  paid  out  or  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  United  States,  and  the  whole 
amount  that  we  have  coined  annually  for  forty 
years  will  not  exceed  about  $160,000  per  an¬ 
num.  During  all  this  time  we  have  been  in 
receipt  of  gold  for  our  customs  duties — gold  and 
nothing  else ;  and  every  dollar  of  that  gold  has 
been  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt.  Now,  can  it  be  possible  equitably, 
after  we  have  made  a  pledge  of  the  revenues 
collected  exclusively  in  gold,  that  we  can  now 
say  that  a  debt  contracted  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  paid  in  anything  else  than  that 
which  has  been  received  by  the  Government 
for  duties?  Let  me  read  what  has  once  already 
been  read,  but  I  desire  to  have  it  emphasized 
again  before  the  Senate. 

“By  the  act  of  Eebruary  25,  1862,  in  the 
fifth  section,  it  is  provided  : 

That  all  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be  paid  in 
coin — 

“And  then  it  goes  on  further  and  sets  coin 
apart  as  follows : 

First.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  To  the  purchase  or  payment  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  debt  of  theUnited  States,  to  be  made  with¬ 
in  each  fiscal  year  after  the  1st  day  July,  1862,  which 
is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  interest 
of  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  t-o  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

“  If  that  pledge  of  the  honor  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  si i all  be  carried  out,  this  whole  debt  will 
be  extinguished  in  a  very  short  time  and  after 
the  manner  there  prescribed. 

“I  desire  to  call  attention  to  another  act, 
passed  July  14,  1870,  whereby  it  was  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  re¬ 
ceive  gold  coin  for  certificates,  and  should  pay 


it  out  on  the  public  debt,  or  a  part  of  it,  what¬ 
ever  was  reserved  beyond  a  sufficient  amount 
to  pay  the  calls  which  might  be  made  by  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  certificates.  I  will  not  take  time  to 
read  it.  * 

“  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  public  faith  has  been  pledged  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  Our  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
the  only  authorized  agents  of  our  Government, 
have  given  assurance  according  to  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law,  and  their  acts  have  never 
been  repudiated.  They  have  given  their  pledges 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  the  Government 
has  profited  by  those  pledges. 

“Mr.  President,  we  passed  here  at  a  critical 
period  of  our  history  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  these  words : 

The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred 
for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in 
suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  he 
questioned. 

“  I  must  say  that  that  amendment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  through  some  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  representatives  that  might  be  re¬ 
turned  here  from  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 
It  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  heresies  of 
Ohio ;  and  yet  I  am  forced  to  read  it  upon  this 
occasion,  and  in  this  hour  of  conciliation  and 
reconciliation,  w4ien  gentlemen  have  come  back 
here  and  are  rebaptized  to  their  faith  in  the 
Union,  to  appeal  to  some  of  them  for  a  patriotic 
endeavor  to  support  the  honor  of  the  country. 
I  say  I  appeal  to  them  as  against  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

“  The  Senator  from  Ohio  intimated  that  the 
law  of  1869  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  away  with  the  heresy  about  paying  the 
debt  in  paper.  Did  he  and  those  who  then — 
I  will  not  include  him,  for  I  believe  he  was 
not  included  in  that  category — but  did  those 
who  were  then  opposed  to  paying  the  public 
debt  in  paper  reserve  their  forces  in  order  that 
it  might  be  paid  in  something  cheaper,  six  or 
seven  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  of  paper  ?  ” 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said:  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  more  severe  or 
bitter  commentary  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
management  of  the  finances  of  this  nation,  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  could  be  made  than  is 
contained  in  the  preamble  and  resolution  upon 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  vote:  a  severe 
commentary  indeed  upon  the  management  of 
that  party  which,  having  complete  control  of 
every  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  yet 
now,  in  view  of  all  their  legislation  for  the  past 
sixteen  years,  sends  in,  as  a  reconnoitering  ad¬ 
vance,  this  resolution,  embodying,  as  it  does, 
the  ominous  and  alarming  question  whether  a 
certain  proposed  act  of  Congress,  of  which  this 
resolution  is  the  harbinger,  and  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  resolved  upon  elsewhere,  and  lies 
printed  on  our  table  ready  to  follow  on  the 
heels  of  this  discussion,  is  or  is  not  an  act  of 
national  dishonor,  or,  to  use  the  precise  words 
of  the  resolution,  whether  it  is  not  4  in  viola- 
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tion  of  the  public  faith  ’  or  ‘  in  derogation  of 
the  rights  of  the  public  creditor.’ 

“  Sir,  the  very  propounding  of  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  astonishing,  and  exhibits  at  least  a  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  its  proponents  of  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  the  measure  referred  to.  This 
resolution  belongs  to  a  declaratory  class  of  acts. 
Declaratory  legislation  is  never  to  be  favored, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  rather  vicious  in  its 
character,  in  that  it  tends  to  trench  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  judicial  branch  ;  for,  while 
the  legislative  branch  have  the  power  to  use 
what  words  they  please  in  framing  an  act,  it  is 
not  their  duty  to  pass  upon  the  meaning  of 
that  which  they  have  framed.  That  is  the 
duty  and  prerogative  of  a  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  branch  of  the  Government,  which 
may  not  be  invaded.  But  this  resolution,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  declaratory  nature,  is  more  remarkable 
in  this,  that  it  proposes  to  expound  an  act 
which  is  not  yet  in  existence,  and  in  that  re¬ 
spect  is  without  precedent  to  my  knowledge. 

“  Mr.  President,  history  will  yet  record  the 
almost  incredible  fact  that,  with  a  people 
emerging  from  an  exhausting  and  terrible 
struggle,  those  who  had  charge  of  their  finances 
were  guilty  of  the  folly — I  will  not  call  it  by 
a  harsher  name — one  of  those  blunders  worse 
than  a  crime,  of  the  rapid,  unnecessary  prepay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt  not  yet  due,  at  prices  far  above 
that  which  its  face  called  for.  Men  will  stand, 
I  say,  in  wonder  at  the  fact  that  upward  of 
$500,000,000  of  gold  coin  was  sold  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  these  last  nine 
years,  to  pay  for  bonds  not  due,  not  demanded, 
and  which  had  been  forced  above  their  value 
by  a  class  of  legislation  intended  to  have  that 
and  no  other  effect.  And  while  those  obliga¬ 
tions  not  due  were  thus  sought  to  be  prepaid 
at  a  rate  high  above  their  face  value,  the  de¬ 
mand  notes  of  the  Treasury,  the  currency  of 
the  country,  the  money  of  the  people,  the 
measure  of  value  in  their  daily  contracts,  was 
dishonored  year  after  year,  and  no  provision 
whatever  made  for  their  just  payment.  Such, 
sir,  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  the  unwisdom 
of  legislation  in  the  past  nine  years.  It  has 
been  this  unwise  financial  course  that  has  made 
such  a  resolution  as  this  possible.  Here  we 
are  asked  whether  a  law  proposed,  overshadow¬ 
ing  us  already,  is  or  is  not  an  act  of  national 
dishonor. 

“  Mr.  President,  any  act  that  weakens  the 
credit  of  the  nation  adds  just  so  much  to  the 
burden  of  the  laboring  men,  and  takes  away 
just  so  much  from  the  just  rewards  of  labor. 
On  the  score  of  cold  economy,  a  weakening  of 
public  credit  is  the  most  wasteful  of  conceiv¬ 
able  proceedings.  A  man’s  good  name  is  his 
chief  possession,  and  our  laws  give  remedies 
and  award  recompense  to  every  citizen  who  is 
damnified  by  slander  or  by  libel.  But  a  nation 
has  no  such  remedy,  and  its  sole  defense  must 
be  found  in  the  jealous  care  of  its  citizens  of 
public  honor  and  credit. 

“  Now,  let  it  be  noted  that  by  the  terms  of 


the  act  of  1870,  known  as  the  funding  bill,  the 
bonds  therein  authorized,  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000,000,  were  made  expressly  payable 
‘  in  coin,’  principal  and  interest,  not  designat¬ 
ing  gold  or  silver  coin,  but  including  them  both. 
Why  were  not  the  metals  nominated  or  one  of 
them  designated  ?  Because  by  the  regulation  of 
the  Government  and  the  laws  relating  to  coin¬ 
age,  the  two  metals,  the  two  units  of  value,  the 
silver  and  the  gold  dollar,  were  equivalents,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  human  statutes  could  make  them, 
and  were  intended  to  be  maintained  at  an  equal 
relative  value  so  long  as  both  of  them  should 
be  used.  The  intent  of  the  law,  well  under¬ 
stood  by  all  parties  to  the  contract,  was  to  pay 
the  debt  for  which  these  bonds  were  issued  in 
gold  coin  or  its  equivalent  in  silver,  or  in  silver 
coin  or  its  equivalent  in  gold.  The  Government 
that  borrowed  this  money  and  issued  these 
bonds  had  the  power  and  the  duty  so  to  regu¬ 
late  the  value  of  its  silver  unit  of  value  and 
gold  unit  of  value  as  to  make  them  equivalents. 
No  advantage  was  slyly  contemplated,  but  all 
was  open  and  clear  in  the  sunlight  of  honest 
contract;  and  when  the  Government  in  1873 
dropped  the  silver  dollar  out  of  its  list  of  au¬ 
thorized  coins,  it  preserved  for  its  creditor  the 
equivalent  in  gold  as  it  had  agreed  to  do.  This 
was  the  bargain ;  this  was  the  intent.  There 
was  no  advantagq  contemplated  either  way. 
The  Government  was  dealing  in  equivalents. 
It  did  not  intend  that  any  derangement  of  the 
relative  values  of  the  two  should  inure  to  the 
gain  or  the  loss  of  either  party  to  the  bar¬ 
gain. 

“The  preamble  before  us  recites  the  laws  up 
to  1875  relating  to  the  issue  of  these  bonds; 
but  it  is  incomplete.  •  It  is  not  true  historically. 
More  is  needed  to  complete  this  history.  The 
preamble,  with  its  many  recitals,  still  fails  to 
recognize  an  act  of  Congress  quite  as  formal, 
just  as  constitutional,  just  as  binding  as  any 
which  are  therein  mentioned ;  and  that  is  the 
act  of  February,  1873 ;  and  therefore  I  submit 
to  the  honorable  Senator,  the  mover  of  this 
resolution,  that  to  make  his  recitals  complete 
the  following  or  its  substance  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  : 

And  whereas  from  and  after  the  act  of  Congress  oi 
1834,  and  until  February  12,  1873,  the  silver  dollai 
of  4121  grains  of  standard  value  having  been  found 
to  have  a  greater  intrinsic  value  in  public  market 
than  the  gold  dollar  of  25.8  grains,  silver  bullion 
ceased  to  be  brought  to  the  mints  for  coinage  and 
silver  dollars  already  coined  could  not  be  retained 
in  circulation  ;  and  whereas,  the  silver  dollar  of  4121 
grains  having  become  practically  obsolete,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress 
passed  on  the  12th  of  February,  1873,  and  duly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President,  abolished  from  its  coinage 
the  silver  dollar  of  4121  grains  as  a  unit  of  value,  so 
that  for  nearly  five  years  the  same  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

“  la  not  that  true  ?  Is  there  any  man  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  who  questions  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  that  historical  statement  ?  No,  sir ;  no 
one  will  question  it.  It  is  simply  and  precise¬ 
ly  the  truth,  and  is  a  part  of  the  history  which 
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the  honorable  Senator’s  resolution  and  pre¬ 
amble  has  excluded. 

“  Now,  sir,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  is  not 
a  case,  and  we  are  not  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  sharp  bargain,  of  two  stock-brokers 
with  their  rights  of  ‘  option  ’  and  of  ‘  call  ’  and 
other  phrases  of  their  trade;  nor  is  it  yet  a 
case  of  contract  between  two  citizens  ;  but  it 
is  a  case  in  which  a  great  Government  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  transaction  in  which  its  own  law¬ 
making  power  is  to  control  its  own  case ;  for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  unless  the  existing 
laws  of  the  land  are  to  be  altered,  the  object 
of  this  resolution  and  the  law  it  foreshadows 
will  fail.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  considering  a 
contract  in  which  one  of  the  parties  must  alter 
the  law  in  order  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  con¬ 
struction  in  its  own  behalf. 

“Now,  Mr.  President,  what  did  Congress  real¬ 
ly  do  by  the  act  of  Februry  12,  1873  ?  It  sim¬ 
ply  relinquished  the  attempt  to  keep  gold  and 
silver  at  an  equilibrium  of  value  by  law,  and  it 
dropped  the  silver  unit  of  value,  the  dollar  of 
412|  grains.  Wisely  or  unwisely, ‘it  was  done. 
Such  was  the  fact,  that  they  relinquished  the 
attempt  further  to  regulate  and  preserve  the 
equilibrium  of  value  between  these  two  units 
of  value  of  silver  and  of  gold. 

“  But  the  change  lias  certainly  taken  place. 
Silver  to-day  is  worth  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  17f  parts  to  1  of  gold.'  By  the  coin¬ 
age  law  of  1834,  which  it  is  proposed  now  to 
reenact,  the  ratio  was  declared  to  be  15.98,  or 
practically  16  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 
What  is  now  proposed  is  that  Congress  shall 
enact  a  law  in  this  year  of  grace  1877,  which, 
under  the  pretext  of  regulating  the  value  of 
the  two  metals  when  coined,  shall  falsify  their 
true  proportionate  value.  I  ask  any  man  with¬ 
in  the  sound  of  my  voice,  is  any  piece  of  silver 
containing  412£  grains  United  States  standard 
worth  anywhere  in  the  world  25.8  grains  of 
gold  of  the  United  States  standard  value?  No 
man  will  venture  to  say  so.  Now  I  will  ask, 
does  the  power  ‘to  coin  and  regulate  the 
value  ’  mean  the  power  ‘  to  coin  and  falsify  ’  ? 
Has  Congress  the  right — I  do  not  say  the  power, 
although  those  who  realize  the  sanctity  of  the 
trust  of  power  will  believe  that  right  must 
always  enter  into  its  exercise — has  Congress 
the  right  to  make  this  false  declaration  and 
stamp  it  upon  metal,  that  the  lie  may  be  the 
better  preserved  ? 

“  Uet  me  ask  the  advocates  of  this  resolution, 
if  Congress  should  declare  by  law  that  silver 
should  be  equal  to  gold  ounce  for  ounce,  would 
that  be  justice,  would  that  be  a  regulation  of 
values,  or  would  it  not  be  their  entire  confu¬ 
sion  and  derangement?  Yet  I  say  to  you  that, 
knowing  that  412-J-  grains  are  worth  to-day  in 
any  market  in  the  world  but  ninety  cents  in 
gold,  it  is  but  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  of 
principle,  whether  you  shall  not  stamp,  coin, 
and  declare  thereby  that  4£  grains  of  silver  are 
equal  to  25.8  grains  of  gold. 

“It  is  hut  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  a  dif¬ 


ference  in  principle;  and  then,  I  repeat,  can 
you  demand  that  a  piece  of  coined  silver  worth 
but  ninety  cents  shall  be  taken  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  piece  of  coined  gold  worth  a  hundred 
cents?  You  undervalue  one  coin  deliberately ; 
you  do  not  certify  the  truth  as  to  its  value,  but 
you  stamp  upon  it  that  which  you  know  at  the 
time  is  false.  You  cannot  term  such  action 
regulation.  Is  this  an  execution  of  the  power 
in  its  honest  intent  and  meaning  ‘  to  coin 
money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof’? 

“It  seems  to  me  that,  treating  this  whole 
question  in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  surround 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  ever  was  an 
actual  contemplation  of  using  the  metal  of  sil¬ 
ver  in  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  or  its  inter¬ 
est,  or  in  the  sale  of  the  bonds  or  any  part  of 
them.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  question  to 
be  determined  by  the  actual  facts,  undeniable 
and  undisputed,  that  surrounded  the  transac¬ 
tion.”  * 

The  Vice-President :  “  The  question  recurs, 
Will  the  Senate  agree  to  the  resolution?  ” 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43,  nays  22 ; 
as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allison,  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Beck, 
Booth,  Bruce,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron 
of  Wisconsin,  Chaffee,  Coke,  Conover,  Davis  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Eustis, 
Perry,  Gordon,  Grover,  Hereford,  Howe,  Johnston, 
Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kirkwood,  Mc- 
Creery,  McDonald,  McMillan,  Matthews,  Maxey, 
Merrimon,  Morgan,  Oglesby,  Plumb,  Ransom,  Sauls- 
bury,  Saunders,  Spencer,  Teller,  Thurman^  Voor- 
liees,  Wallace,  Withers — 43. 

Nats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Barnum,  Bayard,  Blaine, 
Burnside,  Christiancy,  Conkling,  Dawes,  Eaton, 
Edmunds,  Hamlin,  Kernan,  Lamar,  McPherson, 
Mitchell,  Morrill,  Paddock,  Randolph,  Rollins,  Sar¬ 
gent,  Wadleigli,  Windom — 22. 

Absent — Messrs.  Butler,  Cockrell,  Garland,  Har¬ 
ris,  Hill,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  Kellogg,  Patterson,  Sharon, 
Wliyte — 11. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Vice-President:  “The  question  is,  Will 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  preamble  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ?  ” 

The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  announced,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allison,  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Beck, 
Booth,  Bruce,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron 
of  Wisconsin,  Chaffee,  Coke,  Conover,  Davis  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Eustis, 
Ferry,  Gordon,  Grover,  Hereford,  Howe,  Johnston, 
Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kirkwood,  Mc- 
Creery, McDonald, McMillan,  Matthews, Maxey, Mer¬ 
rimon,  Morgan,  Oglesby,  Plumb,  Ransom,  Saulsbu- 
ry,  Saunders,  Spencer,  Teller,  Thurman,  Voorhees, 
Wallace— 42. 

Nats— Messrs.  Anthony,  Barnum,  Bayard,  Blaine, 
Burnside.  Christiancy,  Conkling,  Dawes.  Eaton,  Ed¬ 
munds,  Hamlin,  Kernan,  Lamar,  Mitchell,  Morrill, 
Paddock,  Rollins,  Sargent,  Wadleigh,  Windom— 20. 

Absent— Messrs.  Butler,  Cockrell,  Garland,  Har¬ 
ris,  Hill,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  Kellogg,  McPherson,  Pat¬ 
terson,  Randolph,  Sharon,  Whyte,  Withers — 14. 

So  the  preamble  was  adopted. 

No  action  was  taken  in  the  House  on  the 
resolution. 
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In  the  House,  on  November  5th,  Mr.  Bland, 
of  Missouri,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  introduce  and  the  House  to  pass 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  free  coinage  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender 
character. 

The  first  section  provides  that  there  shall  he 
coined  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United  States 
the  silver  dollar  of  the  weight  of  4121-  grains 
troy  of  standard  silver,  as  provided  in  the  act 
of  January  18,  1837,  on  which  shall  be  the  de¬ 
vices  and  superscriptions  provided  by  said  act ; 
which  coins,  together  with  all  silver  dollars 
heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States  of  like 
weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at 
their  nominal  value  for  all  debts  and  dues,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  by  contract ;  and  any  owner  of  silver 
bullion  may  deposit  the  same  in  any  United 
States  coinage  mint  or  assay  office  to  be  coined 
into  such  dollars  for  his  benefit  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  gold  bullion  is  deposit¬ 
ed  for  coinage  under  existing  law. 

Section  2  provides  for  repealing  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Bland:  “This  is  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  last  winter — ” 

The  Speaker :  “  Neither  debate  nor  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  order.  The  Clerk  will  proceed  to 
call  the  roll.” 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — 
yeas  163,  nays  34,  not  voting  93 ;  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Atkins,  John  H.  Baker, 
Banning,  Bell,  Bieknell,  Bland,  Blount,  Boone, 
Bouck,  Brentano,  Bridges,  Brogden,  Browne,  Buck¬ 
ner,  Bundy,  Burdick,  Cabell,  Cain,  John  W.  Cald¬ 
well,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Calkins,  Candler,  Cannon, 
Carlisle,  Caswell,  Chalmers,  John  B.  Clarke  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  Bush  Clark, 
Conger,  Cook,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Cra¬ 
vens,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  Cummings,  Cutler, 
Danford,  Darrall,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Deering,  Dibrell, 
Dickey,  Dunnell,  Eden,  Elam,  Ellis,  Ellsworth, 
John  H.  Evins,  Ewing,  Felton,  Finley,  Forney,  Fos¬ 
ter,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Gardner,  Garth,  Giddings, 
Glover,  Goode,  Hamilton,  Henry  It.  Harris,  Harri¬ 
son,  Hartridge,  Hartzell,  Haskell,  Hatcher,  Hayes, 
Hazelton,  Henderson,  Herbert,  Goldsmith  W.  Hew¬ 
itt,  Hooker,  House,  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hunter, 
Huuton,  Ittner,  James  Taylor  Jones,  John  S.  Jones, 
Keifer,  Keightley,  Kelley,  Kenna,  Knapp,  Knott, 
Lathrop,  Ligon,  Luttrell,  Lynde,  Mackey,  Maish, 
Manning,  Marsh,  Martin,  McKenzie,  McKinley,  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Mills,  Money,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Morrison, 
Muldrow,  Neal,  Oliver,  Pacheco,  Page,  Patterson, 
Phillips,  Pollard,  Pound,  Price,  Pridemore,  Rainey, 
Randolph,  Rea,  Reagan,  Americus  Y.  Rice,  Riddle, 
Robbins,  Robertson,  Milton  S.  Robinson,  Sampson, 
Sapp,  Sayler,  Scales,  Sexton,  Shelley,  Singleton, 
Slemons,  William  E.  Smith,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele, 
Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait, 
Thornburgh,  Throckmorton,  Tipton,  Amos  Town¬ 
send,  Richard  W.  Townshend,  Turner,  Vance,  Van 
Vorhes,  Waddell,  Welch.  MichaelD.  White,  Willets, 
Charles  G.  Williams,  _.Jere  N.  Williams,  Richard 
Williams,  Albert  S.  Willis,  Wren,  Wrjght,  Yeates, 
and  Young — 163. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bacon,  Ballou,  Blair,  Brewer, 
Briggs,  Chittenden,  Claflin,  Cole,  Covert,  Horace 
Davis,  Denison,  Eames,  Field,  Frye,  Gibson,  Har- 
Vol.  xviii. — 10  A 


denbergh.  Hart,  Heiulee,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Joyce, 
Leonard,  Lindsey,  McGowan,  Morse,  Norcross,  Ped¬ 
dle,  Powers,  Reed,  William  W.  Rice,  Schleicher, 
Stephens,  Swann,  Ward,  and  Wood — 34. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Aiken,  Bagley,  William  II. 
Baker,  Banks,  Bayne,  Beebee,  Benedict,  Bisbee, 
Blackburn,  Bliss,  Boyd,  Bragg,  Bright,  Burchard, 
Butler,  Camp,  Campbell,  Alvali  A.  Clark,  Clymer, 
Cobb,  Collins,  Crapo,  Davidson,  Douglas,  Durham, 
Dwight,  Eickhoff,  Errett,  I.  Newton  Evans,  James 
L.  Evans,  Fort,  Freeman,  Garfield,  Gause,  Gunter, 
Hale,  Hanna,  Harmer,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  John  T. 
Harris,  Henkle,  Henry,  Hiscock,  Ilungerford,  James, 
Frank  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Ketcham,  Killinger,  Kim- 
mel,  Landers,  Lapham,  Lockwood,  Loring,  Mayham, 
McCook,  Mitchell,  Muiler,  O’Neill,  Overton,  Phelps, 
Potter,  Pugh,  Quinn,  Reilly,  Roberts,  George  D. 
Robinson,  "Ross,  Ryan,  Shallenberger,  Sinnickson, 
Smalls,  A.  Herr  Smith,  Southard,  Starin,  Steuger, 
Thompson,  Martin  I.  Townsend,  Tucker,  Turney, 
Veeder,  Wait,  Walker,  Walsh,  Warner,  Watson, 
Harry  White?  Whitthorne,  Alpheus  S.  Williams, 
Andrew  Williams,  James  Williams,  Benjamin  A. 
Willis,  and  Wilson— 93. 

So  (two  thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

On  November  6th,  this  bill  was  received  in 
the  Senate,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  On  November  21st  it  was 
reported  back  with  amendments,  and  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Subsequently,  in  the  ensuing  session,  the 
bill  was  taken  up  and  discussed. 

On  December  13th,  Mr.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  amendment : 

Add  to  the  bill : 

Section-  2.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  President  shall  invite  the  governments  of 
the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union,  so  called, 
and  of  such  other  European  nations  as  he  may  deem 
advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  to 
adopt  a  common  ratio  of  legal  tender  as  between  gold 
and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  interna¬ 
tionally,  the  use  of  bimetallic  money,  and'  securing 
fixity  of  relative  value  between  those  metals  ;  such 
conference  to  be  held  at  such  place,  in  Europe  or  in 
the  United  States,  at  such  time  within  six  months, 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  executives 
of  the  governments  joining  in  the  same,  whenever 
the  governments  so  invited  or  any  three  of  them 
shall  have  signified  their  willingness  to  unite  in  the 
same.  The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  three  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  shall  attend  such  conference  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  report  the  doings 
thereof  to  the  President,  who  shall  transmit  the  same 
to  Congress.  Said  commissioners  shall  each  receive 
the  sum  of  12,500  and  their  reasonable  expenses,  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  such  compensation  and  ex¬ 
penses  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  29th,  the  hill  was 
considered.  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  said : 
“The  act  of  1834  reduced  the  weight  of  the  gold 
coins,  and  the  act  of  1837  reduced  the  weight 
of  the  silver  dollar  to  41 2 J  grains,  and  the 
smaller  silver  coins  proportionally.  All  were 
made  legal  tender  for  all  sums.  The  act  of 
1849  authorized  the  coinage  of  a  double  eagle 
and,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  gold  dollar ;  which 
latter  was  to  be  of  the  value  of  one  dollar — a 
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silver  dollar — or  unit.  The  act  of  1853  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  half  dollar  from  206  grains 
to  192  grains,  and  the  smaller  coins  propor¬ 
tionally.  It  took  away  from  them  their  full 
tender  quality,  and  made  them  a  lawful  tender 
for  sums  not  exceeding  $5.  Up  to  1853,  there¬ 
fore,  the  silver  dollar  was  the  only  unit  of 
value;  both  metals  were  in  full  use,  and  the 
only  laws  upon  the  subject  were  those  which 
adjusted  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  coined. 
The  causes  leading  up  to  the  legislation  in  the 
several  years  named  are  given  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  times.  In  January,  1833,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  says  ‘that  from  1792  to 
1821  gold  and  silver  remained  at  par  with  each 
other,  and  that  the  first  notice  of  a  premium 
on  gold  measured  in  silver  in  this  country  ap¬ 
peared  late  in  1821.’  It  then  advanced  to  5^ 
per  cent.  Between  1821  and  1832  it  ranged 
from  2  to  7  per  cent,  premium,  and  during  the 
month  in  which  he  was  writing  it  stood  at  3£ 
to  4  premium.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to 
silver  in  the  coins  of  that  day  was  1  to  15  by 
law,  and  he  states  the  actual  average  relative 
value  covering  a  period  of  years  at  15.65  to  1. 
Following  this,  in  December,  1833,  the  same 
gentleman  is  most  distinct  and  emphatic  in  his 
views  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  and  in  regard  to  silver  as  the  standard. 
He  unequivocally  recognizes  and  insists  upon 
it.  His  language  is  : 

No  purpose  is  presumed  to  he  entertained  of  chang¬ 
ing  in  any  degree  the  standard  measure  of  value  re¬ 
siding  in  our  silver  coins,  the  acknowledged  basis 
of  contracts.  To  do  this  by  a  diminution  of  the  fine 
silver  in  those  coins  which  constitute  the  measure 
of  value,  would  obviously  produce  to  that  extent  a 
deterioration  of  the  metallic  currency.  Both  gold 
.£nd  silver  have  during  the  existence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  been  a  general  legal  tender,  while  silver  alone 
has  been  the  standard  of  value  familiar  in  our  con¬ 
ception  of  price.  Any  modification  of  the  gold  coin¬ 
age  will  be  safe  which  shall  leave  this  standard  of 
value  undisturbed,  and  none  could  be  contemplated 
without  concern  which  would  impair  it.  The  design 
entertained,  therefore,  in  the  change  of  ratio  now 
proposed,  is  that  silver  shall  remain  the  basis  of  our 
currency  and  the  controlling  standard  of  value  ;  that 
gold  shall  be,  as  at  present,  a  legal  tender  for  all 
amounts,  but  estimated  in  such  a  proportion  to  sil¬ 
ver  that  the  former  will  be  exported  by  a  slight  pref¬ 
erence  when  occasional  circumstances  shall  induce 
the  export  of  a  portion  of  the  national  coins. 

“Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  weight  of 
the  gold  coins  was  reduced — the  eagle  from  270 
grains  to  258  grains,  and  the  others  propor¬ 
tionally,  while  the  fineness  was  reduced  from 
916f  to  899J.  This,  clearly,  was  an  adjustment 
of  gold  to  the  silver  basis,  and  not  of  silver  to 
gold.  The  act  of  1837  was  recommended  by 
the  Director  of  the  Mint.  Its  purpose  was  to 
adjust  the  standard  of  fineness  to  round  num¬ 
bers.  Gold  was  about  899J  parts  in  1,000,  and 
it  required  no  appreciable  change  to  fix  it  at 
900;  but  silver,  standing  at  892.428,  required 
a  change  in  the  number  of  grains  if  it  was  made 
equal  to  900  parts  in  1,000.  This  was  done, 
and  the  silver  dollar  of  416  grains  was  made 
one  of  412^  grains.  This  left  the  value  of  the 


silver  dollar  precisely  as  it  stood  before.  The 
addition  to  the  fineness  made  up  the  3|  grains 
of  weight  taken  from  it. 

“  There  was  therefore  no  change  whatever 
in  the  unit  of  value,  the  silver  dollar,  but  the 
gold  coins  were  by  these  acts  of  1834  and  1837 
reduced  in  weight  and  fineness,  so  that  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  gold  to  silver  adjusted  by  the 
act  of  1792  at  1  to  15  was  by  this  process  ad¬ 
justed  at  1  to  15.988,  or  nearly  1  to  16.  This 
again  demonstrates  the  basis  of  our  system  to 
be  silver,  with  gold  as  its  auxiliary. 

“During  these  four  years,  1834  to  1837,  the 
silver  dollar  was  worth  an  average  of  101.4 
cents  in  gold,  and  from  1837  to  1853  it  ranged 
from  101  to  104.  The  quarter  and  half  dollar 
were  of  equal  fineness,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
undervalue  it  became  difficult  to  keep  silver 
coin  in  the  country.  It  was  sold  as  bullion 
and  fled  from  us.  France  and  Germany  had  a 
relative  value  of  1  to  15-J,  and  our  silver  stand¬ 
ing  at  3  per  cent,  above  this  made  it  profitable 
to  export.  It  was  to  remedy  this,  and  not  to 
tend  toward  a  gold  standard,  that  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  the  silver  coins  less  than  one  dollar 
was  reduced  by  the  act  of  1853.  The  Director 
of  the  Mint  in  his  report  in  January,  1853,  ex¬ 
pressly  states  the  necessity  for  such  legislation, 
and  instead  of  advising  the  gold  standard,  Mr. 
Hunter,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  in  his  report  March  9, 1852,  em¬ 
phatically  asserts  the  necessity  for  the  double 
standard  of  gold  and  silver.  These  were  ini¬ 
tiatory  to  the  legislation  of  1853.  This  was  an 
end  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  until  the 
act  of  1873  ;  in  it  all,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  silver  dollar  of  the  original  value  maintain¬ 
ed  its  place  as  the  unit  of  value  and  base  of  our 
system,  and  the  astonishing  fact  is  presented 
that  from  1772  up  to  and  including  1873,  the 
years  1809,  1810,  and  1815  are  the  only  ones 
in  which  this  dollar  has  not  been  worth  more 
than  100  cents  in  gold.  The  use  of  the  word 
‘  coin’  in  our  statutes  during  the  war  and  since 
may  be  understood  when  we  recall  the  language 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in  his  report  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1861.  He  says  :  ‘The  silver  dollar  as  it 
now  is  has  actually  three  values  :  1.  It  is  by 
law  a  dollar  simply,  or  100  units  or  cents.  2. 
By  the  Mint  price  of  silver  it  is  103.98  cents, 
which  is  its  true  commercial  value  as  compared 
with  gold.’  It  was,  when  the  war  began,  worth 
nearly  four  cents  more  than  a  gold  dollar. 

“  If  gold  was  then  the  standard,  why  not 
say  so  in  the  statutes  ?  Who  required  ‘  coin  ’ 
to  be  inserted  ?  Perhaps,  in  a  review  of  the 
legislation  and  of  the  truth  that  this  dollar,  if 
coined,  would  flee  from  the  country  because  of 
its  actual  value  during  all  of  those  years,  our 
friends  will  find  some  reason  for  their  cry  that 
it  was  obsolete ;  but  can  they  give  ns  any  rea¬ 
son  why  ‘  coin  ’  was  the  word  used  ?  I  com¬ 
mend  to  them  the  inquiry,  was  it  not  an  honest 
dollar  when  our  credit  was  pledged?  From 
1862  to  1873  the  silver  dollar  of  412J-  grains 
was  above  par  in  gold ;  when  our  credit  was 
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pledged  it  was  an  honest  dollar,  even  in  the 
sense  in  which  our  friends  attempt  to  put  the 
case. 

“  You  say  we  have  not  coined  a  silver  dollar 
for  forty  years.  Why?  It  was  your  undis¬ 
puted  unit  of  value;  why  not  coin  and  pay  it 
out  ?  The  answer  is,  it  cost  too  much  ;  gold 
was  cheaper.  Yet  the  Government  that  did 
this  with  its  undoubted  standard  would,  if  your 
position  be  correct,  be  immoral  and  a  repudia- 
tor  to  do  in  the  other  metal  precisely  what  it 
has  been  doing  for  forty  years  in  gold.  Would 
we  have  heard  any  such  argument  if  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  own  the  debt  did  not  see  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  bonds  in  the  use  of  gold 
alone?  But  there  is  another  answer  to  the 
argument  of  non-coinage.  In  it  we  find  a  pos¬ 
sible  denial  of  the  theory  that  gold  will  fly  from 
us  if  we  coin  silver.  It  is  the  fact  that  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  estimated  silver  as  15£ 
to  1  of  gold  our  laws  estimated  it  as  16  to  1. 
The  difference  is  nearly  4  per  cent.,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  when  our  silver  was  minted  at  that  rate, 
more  than  it  was  anywhere  else,  the  cupidity 
of  the  bullion-dealer  sent  it  to  the  melting-pot 
to  make  for  himself  the  profit  of  the  differ¬ 
ence.  If  it  had  stood  toward  gold  as  silver  did 
elsewhere,  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  metals 
would  not  have  been  disturbed.  The  answer 
to  the  cry  that  the  cheaper  metal  flies,  and  the 
normal  relation  of  the  two  metals,  is  found  in  a 
universal  relative  legal  value.  This  is  both  pos¬ 
sible  and  practicable. 

“We  now  come  to  the  act  of  1873.  It 
changed  the  base  of  our  system  from  silver  to 
gold.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  the  optional 
standard ;  debtors  could  pay  debts  in  silver 
dollars  or  in  gold  dollars.  Contracts  made  on 
the  faith  of  that  law  were  changed,  and  the 
creditor  got  the  option  to  demand  pay  in  gold. 
All  contracts  in  existence  at  the  day  of  the 
change  were  permeated  by  it.  The  option  of 
the  debtor  to  choose  the  metal  in  which  he 
would  pay  and  the  power  of  the  Treasury  to 
coin  lilver  dollars  were  stricken  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Before  it,  a  debt  payable  in  dollars  could 
be  paid  by  silver  dollars ;  after  it,  nothing  but 
gold  would  pay.  Legal-tender  notes  were  put 
upon  a  relation  to  gold  alone,  and  not  to  silver ; 
and  by  this  act,  copying  the  policy  of  Germany 
and  obeying  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain,  both 
of  which  were  creditor  nations,  while  we  are 
debtors,  resumption  has  been  delayed  and  much 
of  the  misery  of  the  past  four  years  been  di¬ 
rectly  caused.  But  for  the  suspension  of  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollars  caused  by  it,  the 
mints  could  have  given  us  at  least  $100,000,000 
in  that  period.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  would 
not  have  aided  us  on  our  road  to  resumption  ? 
Is  it  common  sense  for  a  people  seeking  to  re¬ 
sume  specie  payment  to  deliberately  cut  off  one 
of  the  metals  as  an  aid  thereto  ?  We  were  in 
a  state  of  suspension,  with  a  currency  that  had 
no  metallic  basis.  We  had  the  bullion ;  it  was 
our  own  product.  The  people  would  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  silver  coin,  yet  we  deliberately  closed 


our  mints  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  the  very 
thing  our  necessities  called  for.  Who  dictated 
this  policy  ?  Let  us  look  fairly  into  this  legis¬ 
lation,  see  its  purpose,  its  ultimate  scope,  and 
the  end  to  be  reached  by  those  who  originated 
it,  and  who  now  with  pen  and  speech  bitterly 
antagonize  its  repeal. 

“  The  proposition  goes  to  the  full  extent  of 
striking  out  of  existence  as  full  legal-tender 
money  all  of  the  silver  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Paris  conference  of  1867,  by  which, 
witli  deliberate  emphasis,  the  elevation  of  gold 
as  the  sole  standard  and  the  relegation  of  sil¬ 
ver  to  a  subordinate  position  were  determined 
upon.  Germany,  influenced  by  an  imperial  po¬ 
litical  policy  and  from  her  attitude  as  a  cred¬ 
itor,  has  been  the  leader  in  the  practical  move¬ 
ment.  She  changed  from  silver  to  gold,  and 
threw  upon  the  world’s  markets  all  of  her  sur¬ 
plus  silver.  Erance,  her  neighbor,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cease  silver  coinage  or  be  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  all  of  that  surplus.  Other  European 
nations  upon  a  metallic  basis  were  influenced 
in  like  manner,  and  our  act  of  1873,  with  no 
such  reason,  swells  the  list  that  debases  the 
white  metal.  Germany  not  only  x-efuses  silver, 
but  she  demands  gold,  and  the  same  policy  is 
urged  upon  us.  Whei’e  is  the  gold  to  come 
from?  What  we  have  done  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  earth  are  advised  to  do.  This 
is  the  ground  it  is  put  upon  here  now.  What 
is  to  be  the  effect  of  this  ? 

“  Mr.  Goschen’s  English  Parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee  of  1876  gives  its  effect  in  these  words : 

It  is  obvious  that  if  effect  should  be  given  to  the 
policy  of  substituting  gold  for  silver  wherever  it  is 
feasible,  and  giving  gold,  for  the  sake  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  in  international  commerce,  the  preference,  even 
among  populations  whose  habits  and  customs  are  in 
favor  of  silver,  and  thus  displacing  silver  from  the 
position  (which  it  has  always  occupied)  of  doing  the 
work  of  the  currency  over  at  least  as  large  an  area  as 
gold,  no  possible  limits  could  be  assigned  to  the 
further  fall  in  its  value  which  would  inevitably  take 
place,. 

“This  Is  the  report  of  a  committee  vested 
with  specific  power  to  inquire  as  to  the  further 
fall  of  silver.  This  committee  was  writing  in 
July,  1876,  when  silver  had  already  fallen  to 
52|.  It  had  not  been  this  low  for  a  century. 

“  The  total  stock  of  gold  money  in  the  world 
is  about  $4,000,000,000.  Eussia,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  are  using  paper.  They 
require  gold  for  resumption.  By  the  doctrine 
of  our  opponents  it  is  to  be  gold  alone.  They 
need  eight  hundred  millions.  How  does  this 
need  affect  the  gold  where  it  is  now  ?  It  must 
be  redistributed.  The  demand  for  it  for  these 
nations  necessarily  increases  its  value  wherever 
it  may  be.  The  quantity  held  by  any  nation 
must  be  decreased,  and  in  decreasing  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium  yoxi  reduce  prices,  destroy 
commerce,  and  retard  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Nor  do  you  advance  it  in  the  nation  to 
which  you  remit  the  gold,  for  you  intensify  the 
commercial  distx’ess  consequent  upon  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  paper  to  metal,  you  increase  thedif- 
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ficulty  of  getting  it,  and  cheapen  commodities 
to  buy  it.  We  feel  this  most  sensibly  now. 
We  strike  down  silver,  and  in  doing  so  increase 
the  value  of  gold.  We  must  have  gold  and  we 
bankrupt  our  people  to  buy  it  with  their  com¬ 
modities. 

“  Seyd  gives  in  1876  the  figures  thus.  Leaving 
out  of  view  paper  entirely,  there  are  now  in 
the  world  full  legal-tender  money : 


In  gold  coin  and  bank  bullion .  $3,750,000,000 

In  legal-tender  silver  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  1, 1475, 000, 000 
In  legal-tender  silver  iu  the  East .  1,250,000,000 


Total  of  legal-tender  metallic  money .  $6,275,000,000 

Now  if  the  legal-tender  silver  be  demonetized, 


say .  2,525,000,000 

The  whole  legal-tender  money  of  the  world  is  $3,750,000,000 

“In  these  figures  we  may  see  the  great  stake 
that  capital  plays  for.  It  is  dealing  with  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  over  a  vast  field,  and  the  propo¬ 
sition  needs  to  be  thoroughly  grasped  to  see 
its  enormity. 

“  I  do  not  assert  this  upon  my  own  statement, 
but  I  quote  from  an  Indian  writer,  the  officer 
of  a  bank  in  Bengal,  Mr.  Hector,  writing  in 
1877,  upon  this  subject.  Let  us  see  what  he 
says : 

If  the  United  States  and  France  should  decide 
upon  a  single  standard  of  gold,  then  silver  would 
depreciate  so  much  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  remain 
the  measure  of  values  in  India.  More,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  depends  on  the  action  of  those  two  countries 
than  on  anything  else.  If  they  elect  to  have  gold, 
we  must  have  gold  too,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  may. 
Whichever  country  takes  the  initiative,  the  others 
must  follow,  and  the  three  would  be  competing  for 
gold  together. 

1  have  not  much  faith  in  the  unselfishness  of  na¬ 
tions  any  more  than  in  that  of  individuals.  Each 
country  will  be  guided  by  what  it  considers  to  be 
for  its  own  advantage,  without  much  regard  for  the 
consequences  to  its  neighbors  ;  but  here,  what  is  for 
the  common  good  is  likewise  for  the  good  of  each 
one  concerned. 

That  the  governments  of  India,  France,  and  Amer¬ 
ica  should  agree  upon  a  common  course  of  action  is 
highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  each.  If  nations 
were  influenced  by  considerations  extending  beyond 
their  own  immediate  interests,  I  might  go  further 
and  say  that  the  world  at  large  would  lose  by  the 
general  demonetization  of  silver,  and  that,  with  the 
object  of  averting  such  a  calamity,  the  agreement 
for  concerted  action  might  be  so  extended  as  to  em¬ 
brace  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  at  any  rate  all 
those  which  have  not  a  single  gold  standard. 

“So  both  China  and  India,  with  their  large 
and  exclusively  silver  circulation,  are  driven 
to  follow  the  programme  of  gold  alone.  If  we 
diminish  the  legal-tender  money  of  the  world 
by  two  fifths,  we  add  to  the  value  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  fully  the  same  proportion.  Reduce 
the  measure  of  value  by  two  fifths,  and  you 
add  to  the  value  of  all  money  indebtedness  an 
equal  amount,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  you 
enable  it  to  buy  that  proportion  more  of  prop¬ 
erty  or  labor.  Such  a  reduction  will  stop  all 
public  improvements,  deprive  labor  of  employ¬ 
ment,  cause  its  value  to  decline,  and  wages, 
production,  and  consumption  will  all  become 
less.  The  addition  to  the  stock  of  precious 
metals,  resulting  from  the  gold  discoveries  in 


California  and  Australia  and  the  silver  in  Ne¬ 
vada  since  1848,  has  been  the  leading  cause  of 
the  great  stride  in  industrial  development  and 
progress  made  by  the  world  in  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  the  disuse  of  as  much  as  has  been 
added  logically  and  necessarily  turns  us  back. 
Are  not  the  owners  of  capital  taking  a  fearful 
risk  in  the  adoption  of  this  policy?  In  such 
an  enormous  reduction  of  money  as  will  follow 
from  its  success  all  prices  must  fall  largely. 
Can  mortgages  be  paid?  Can  capital  save 
itself  ?  Public  debts  will  become  fourfold  more 
onerous.  Taxes  will  be  lessened  upon  prop¬ 
erty  because  its  value  falls,  and  in  the  conse¬ 
quent  distress  and  confusion  public  faith  may 
suffer. 

“If  silver  be  demonetized  as  lawful  money, 
can  you  use  it  at  all  as  subsidiary  coin  ?  Here 
I  meet  the  question  of  my  Mend  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Hill).  It  is  not,  like  our  fractional  notes, 
a  promise  to  pay.  It  is  payment.  The  legal- 
tender  quality  you  give  it  will  span  a  moderate 
gap,  and  the  people  will  accept  it  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  at  its  face  value.  But  if  silver 
falls  to  one  half  the  value  of  gold,  will  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  coins  pass  at  their  face  even  as  tokens? 
If  it  were  redeemable  by  the  Government  or 
exchangeable  at  the  mints  for  gold,  it  could 
sustain  itself;  but  that  cannot  be  for  many 
reasons  if  it  does  so  fall,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  relegating  silver  to  the  arts,  as  a  result  of 
its  demonetization,  you  will  compel  your  own 
people  to  rejeqt  it  in  the  form  of  subsidiary 
coin.  They  will  not  accept  a  coin  as  payment 
that  is  so  debased  as  to  be  worth  but  one  half  of 
what  it  professes  to  be  bylaw.  The  argument 
used  by  Senators  that  silver  subsidiary  coin  is 
cheapened  and  may  be  used  to  defraud  labor,  is 
intensified  when  you  consider  with  how  much 
more  force  it  applies  to  an  appreciated  gold 
dollar  than  it  does  to  a  silver  dollar ;  for  if  it 
takes  two  hundred  and  sixteen  silver  half  dol¬ 
lars  to  buy  $100  in  legal-tender  silver  dollars, 
it  requires  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  silver 
half  dollars  to  buy  one  hundred  gold  dollars. 
The  gap  widens  between  them  very  rapidly  if 
you  totally  reject  silver  as  full  legal  tender. 
The  result  of  such  a  system  inevitably  is  that 
the  wages  of  labor  are  paid  in  debased  money 
while  the  profits  of  capital  are  paid  in  real 
money.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  results  of  an 
exclusive  gold  standard.  It  serves  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  necessity,  in  justice  to  all  classes,  for 
full-valued  metallic  money,  upon  an  equal  basis 
between  the  metals.  Sir,  the  people  whom  I 
represent  want  no  system  of  coinage  in  which 
it  takes  fifteen  ten-cent  pieces  to  make  a  dollar. 

“  What  is  the  remedy?  Silver  and  gold,  as 
mutual  aids  to  each  other,  open  the  door  to 
resumption.  TVe  have  another  metal  to  aid 
gold.  It  is  constitutional  and  lawful  money. 
It  is  coin  within  both  the  word  and  the  spirit 
of  our  laws.  It  is  our  own  product.  Its  use 
increases  the  quantity  of  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change.  It  is  more  easily  accumulated  than 
gold.  It  is  desired  by  and  is  acceptable  to  the 
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people.  It  will,  if  gifted  with  the  function  of 
money,  naturally  flow  to  the  Treasury  and  to 
the  vaults  of  our  banks  as  a  basis  for  circula¬ 
tion,  and  will  impart  confidence  to  business 
and  value  to  property.  Our  act  of  1873  deliber¬ 
ately  rejects  its  aid.  Who  profits  by  this?  Who 
suffers  from  it  ?  Can  any  reason  be  given  why 
we  shall  commit  this  act  of  suicide  ?  A  debt¬ 
or  nation,  with  our  option  plainly  written  in 
the  law,  with  morality  and  justice  both  upon 
the  side  of  the  people,  a  silver-producing  coun¬ 
try,  seeking  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  we  yet 
deliberately  aid  to  strike  out  of  existence  one 
half  of  the  world’s  measure  of  value,  to  depre¬ 
ciate  to  that  extent  all  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  to  appreciate  by  a  like  measure 
our  actual  indebtedness. 

“The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Morrill) 
argues  that  we  must  follow  where  commercial 
nations  lead.  Is  it  wise  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  ?  Both  are  credi¬ 
tor  nations  ;  we  a  debtor.  The  example  of  the 
former,  from  1816  to  1825,  in  changing  her 
standard  from  silver  to  gold,  does  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  us  when  studied  in  the  light  of 
the  history  of  that  period.  No  people  ever 
suffered  so  intensely  from  the  throes  of  finan¬ 
cial  distress  as  did  hers,  and  many  sound  think¬ 
ers  ascribe  the  misery  of  her  people  in  those 
years  to  this  very  cause.  The  change  from  sil¬ 
ver  to  gold  in  Germany  should  have  no  encomi¬ 
ums  from  us.  It  was  the  selfishness  of  a  credi¬ 
tor  and  the  far-seeing  imperial  policy  of  Bis¬ 
marck  that  beheld  unity  and  empire  in  gold 
and  a  single  new  standard,  and  separate  state 
poliey  in  the  continuance  of  silver  and  the  old 
coinage.  Like  every  other  act  of  his  states¬ 
manship,  it  was  to  add  to  the  unity  and  power 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  cause  their  ne¬ 
cessities  for  money  to  bring  familiarity  with 
the  new  regime. 

“  As  a  silver-producing  nation,  it  is  to  our  in¬ 
terest  to  give  it  use  as  money.  If  we  demone¬ 
tize  it,  we  discriminate  against  our  own  pro¬ 
ductions.  We  appreciate  gold  by  discarding 
silver,  and  legislate  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
article  we  are  buying.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  our  own  people,  and  demanded  by 
no  standard  of  morality.  With  a  double  stand¬ 
ard  there  is  less  fluctuation  in  value  than  with 
a  single  one.  The  use  of  both  metals  gives 
healthy  progress,  basis  for  confidence,  value  to 
currency  in  paper,  and  a  just  measure  of  value. 
The  use  of  but  one  strikes  out  of  existence  a 
large  part  of  the  world’s  capital  as  a  measure 
of  value,  and  is  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  The  value  of  the  dollar  of  412£ 
grains  has  been  steady  from  1792  to  1873  ;  its 
value  in  all  those  years  has  never  been  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  legislation  ;  it  is  implied  in  the 
word  ‘  coin  ’  used  in  all  our  statutes  creating 
indebtedness ;  its  coinage  was  suspended,  not 
because  it  was  cheaper,  but  because  it  was 
dearer  than  gold.  During  all  of  the  years 
when  our  credit  was  pledged,  as  well  as  when 
the  public-credit  act  of  1869  and  the  funding 


act  of  1870  were  passed,  it  was  above  par  in 
gold  and  was  plainly  implied  in  our  contracts. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  obligations  to  our 
creditors  that  impinges  upon  our  right  or  pow¬ 
er  to  retain  the  double  standard.  It  is  the 
only  safe  and  sure  path  to  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  It  is  most  unjust  and  inequitable 
for  those  who  own  and  control  the  measures 
of  values  to  seek  to  reduce  the  quantity  thereof 
upon  the  ground  that  there  is  an  over-supply  of 
one  of  them.  Those  who  own  the  debt  have 
no  right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  payment. 
Those  who  owe  it,  and  are  to  pay  it,  are  to  he 
consulted  before  the  contract  is  repealed. 
There  is  no  foundation,  either  in  morals  or  in 
law,  for  enhancing  the  value  of  the  debt,  and 
it  is  neither  just  nor  expedient  to  do  so  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  adopt  a  gold 
standard  awakens  distrust  among  the  people 
and  tends  directly  to  weaken  the  binding  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  public  faith.” 

The  Vice-President:  “The  question  pend¬ 
ing  is  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Einance,  which  will  be  read.” 

The  Chief  Clerk:  “The  amendment  report¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  in  section 
1,  line  12,  after  the  word  ‘  contract  ’  to  strike 
out: 

And  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the 
same  at  any  United  States  coinage  mint  or  assay  of¬ 
fice,  to  be  coined  into  such  dollars,  for  his  benefit, 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  gold  bullion 
is  deposited  for  coinage  under  existing  laws. 

“  And  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert : 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  purchase,  from  time  to 
time,  silver  bullion,  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not 
less  than  $2,000,000  per  month  nor  more  than  $4,- 
000,000  per  month,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  coined 
into  such  dollars.  And  any  gain  or  seigniorage 
arising  from  this  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
paid  into  the  Treasury,  as  provided  under  existing 
laws  relative  to  the  subsidiary  coinage  :  Provided, 
That  the  amount  of  money  at  any  one  time  invested 
in  such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting 
coin,  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said  :  “  Now  that 
silver  has  reached  the  lowest  point  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  moment  is  taken 
advantage  of  to  construe  the  wording  of  the  act 
under  which  certain  bonds  and  obligations  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  is¬ 
sued,  to  insist  at  once  upon  a  declaration  that 
it  is  proper  and  right  and  honest  that,  in  the 
hour  of  this  extreme  depression,  it  shall  be 
brought  in  as  a  means  of  payment  of  certain 
public  debts.  This  was  embodied  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Matthews)  that  I  have  already  discussed,  and 
do  not  propose  now  to  repeat  it.  Some  reasons 
I  gave  were  satisfactory  then,  as  they  are  now 
to  my  own  mind,  and  to  which  as  yet  I  have 
failed  to  hear  any  reply  whatever.  I  hold  that 
those  bonds  were  the  obligations  of  this  great 
Republic,  and  I  know  they  have  but  one  secu¬ 
rity — no  property,  no  possibility  of  coerced  col¬ 
lection — only  one  thing  and  nothing  more,  the 
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sentiment  of  honor  of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  may  be  deemed  a  mere  abstraction ; 
but  those  who  so  consider  it  have  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  human  race  to  very  little  purpose. 
Give  me  but  the  sentiment  of  honorable  obliga¬ 
tion  in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  and  I  will  ask 
no  better  or  other  security  for  the  payment  of 
all  their  just  debts  in  full.  It  will  be  found  in¬ 
deed  ‘the  cheap  defense  of  nations.’ 

“  Now,  sir,  this  bill  proposes  to  coin  pieces  of 
silver  of  a  standard  nine  tenths  fine,  weighing 
412-|  grains,  and  to  call  them  dollars  and  units 
of  value  in  the  American  currency,  and  make 
them  unlimited  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  This 
is  called  in  debate  a  restoration  of  the  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  ‘the  dollar  of  our  fathers’;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  consequences  of  such  an 
act  can  scarcely  be  comprehended,  or  it  would- 
not  be  so  unhesitatingly  urged.  Can  we  be  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  combined  action  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  since  the  United  States 
ceased  to  use  gold  and  silver  as  a  double  stand¬ 
ard  for  their  money  ?  The  same  writer  I  have 
cited  makes  this  very  sensible  remark,  that 
‘  so  long  as  the  United  States  remain  on  the 
paper  basis,  they  cannot  themselves  judge  of 
the  practical  effects  of  these  resolves  for  the 
future.’ 

“  I  believe  there  is  good  sense  in  that.  If  our 
people  had  continued  upon  the  metallic  basis, 
no  such  law  as  this  could  have  been  suggested. 
It  is  because  it  is  presented  theoretically  to  our 
people,  who  are  still  on  a  paper  basis  and  not 
in  a  condition  to  appreciate  it,  that  this  cry 
which  we  hear  all  over  the  country,  and  which 
has  been  so  echoed  upon  the  floor  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  is  heard  at  all.  Controlled  by  a 
policy  which  has  been  gradually  but  steadily 
adopted,  the  gold  valuation  was  begun  by  Eng¬ 
land  very  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  1784 
the  English  government  limited  payments  in 
silver  to  £25 ;  in  1816  they  reduced  that  to  £2 
or  40  shillings ;  and  other  nations  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  track,  the  last  accession  by  form¬ 
al  proclamation  being  the  consolidated  Empire 
of  Germany.  Chili  had  long  since  adopted  the 
sole  valuation  of  gold ;  the  vast  colonial  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Australia  also.  Holland  has  al¬ 
ready  stopped  her  silver  coinage,  and  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  gold  valuation.  France  is  preparing 
for  the  same  thing,  and  has  stopped  her  coinage 
of  silver  absolutely,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  her  Assembly;  within  the  last  month. 

“Belgium  and  Switzerland  have  given  no 
uncertain  note  of  preparation  in  this  case. 
Already  Russia  and  Italy  and  Austria,  who  are 
under  paper  systems  still,  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  preparation,  so  that  the  duties  up¬ 
on  imports  in  Russia  are  now  made  payable  in 
gold,  and  the  interest  upon  her  foreign  debt  is 
payable  in  gold;  and  that  is  the  case  with 
Austria.  The  result  of  this  combined  demon¬ 
etization,  and  preparation  for  continuing  the 
demonetization,  of  silver  has  created  a  great 
fund  of  silver  coin  and  bullion,  which  may  be 
swollen,  according  to  the  testimony  of  this 


earnest  bimetallist  and  advocate  of  silver,  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  two  hundred  million 
pounds  sterling,  or  a  thousand  million  American 
dollars,  which  will  await  a  favorable  market, 
and  this  bill  proposes  it  shall  be  the  United 
States. 

“  Mr.  President,  the  act  of  February  12, 1873, 
has  been  denounced,  altogether  unjustifiably, 
as  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver. 
Bishop  Latimer  in  one  of  his  sermons  told  of 
an  old  man  who  alleged  Tenterden  steeple  was 
the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands,  because  before 
the  steeple  was  erected  the  sands  were  not 
known.  Just  as  reasonable  is  th e  post  propter 
hoc  argument,  that  because  in  1873  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  simply  recognized 
as  a  fact  that  we  never  actually  were  under  a 
double  metallic  standard  of  values  in  the  United 
States,  therefore  you  are  to  say  that  that  law 
passed  in  1873  was  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  which  we  have  since 
witnessed.  This  law  of  1873,  under  which  the 
gold  unit  of  value  was  adopted,  was  enacted 
only  after  a  careful  preliminary  examination 
of  the  proposition,  as  unusual  as  it  was  com¬ 
mendable. 

“  Why,  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  29th  of  June,  1870,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  which 
discloses  this  fact,  that  the  recommendation 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  dollar,  and  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the 
sole  standard  of  valuation,  was  submitted  to 
the  most  intelligent  and  competent  persons  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject ;  and  here 
are  their  views  on  the  various  pages  of  this 
document,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
which  was  distributed  as  a  public  document, 
was  thus  announced  in  advance,  that  opinions 
were  taken  upon  the  subject,  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered,  and  after  that  (as  was  shown  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  the  other  day)  the  bill 
proposing  this  change  was  eleven  times  printed 
by  the  Congressional  Printer  and  passed  upon 
by  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
from  1870  to  1873,  when  it  became  the  law. 

“The  laws  of  coinage  of  the  United  States 
from  1792  to  1873  will  disclose  the  fact  that 
while  there  was  nominally  a  double  standard, 
in  reality  it  never  was  maintained  and  practi¬ 
cally  did  not  exist.  Perhaps  at  the  risk  of 
tedium  I  had  better  recite  shortly  the  history 
of  the  United  States  coinage.  It  is  not  long. 
There  have  been  but  six  acts  of  Congress  which 
touch  the  subject  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government.  In  1792  was  our  first  act ;  and 
416  grains  of  silver,  at  a  standard  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five  parts  of  pure  silver 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  parts  of 
alloy,  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled 
dollar,  as  the  same  was  then  current,  be¬ 
came  the  unit  of  value  in  the  United  States. 
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There  was  free  coinage  for  both  metals.  Both 
were  full  legal  tender  for  their  declared  value 
when  of  full  weight,  and  when  of  less,  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  same  act  authorized  the  gold 
eagle  as  a  unit,  of  270  grains  standard  gold, 
and  the  alloy  of  gold  was  fixed  at  eleven  parts 
fine  and  one  of  alloy.  Part  of  that  alloy  was 
provided  to  he  of  silver. 

“Erom  1792  to  1834  there  was  no  alteration 
whatever  in  the  standard  or  in  the  ratio  of  val¬ 
ues  between  these  two  coins,  and  I  wish  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  remark¬ 
able  features  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
Mint  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
until  the  30th  of  June,  1877.  I  refer  to  the 
tables  at  page  28  of  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  for  the  present  year,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  from  1792  until  1805  there  were 
coined  of  silver  dollars  less  than  one  million 
and  a  half;  from  1805  to  1835  there  was  not 
coined  one.  Not  a  single  dollar  of  the  unit 
and  standard  of  value  was  coined  from  1804 
until  1835.  The  history  of  that  may  perhaps 
be  curious,  but  it  does  not  disturb  the  force  of 
the  fact  which  I  have  stated  and  the  inferences 
which  are  irresistible,  the  fact  being  that  the 
silver  unit  did  not  practically  exist  under  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States;  that  there  were 
but  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  prior  to 
1804,  and  that  not  one  was  added  to  the  coin¬ 
age  from  that  time  until  1835,  and  then  one 
thousand  were  coined  in  1836,  none  coined  in 
1837  or  1838.  In  1839  three  hundred  dollars 
were  coind.” 

Mr.  Withers,  of  Virginia,  said:  “Will  it  in¬ 
terrupt  the  Senator  too  much  to  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  although  no  dollars  were 
coined,  very  many  millions  were  coined  in 
parts  of  dollars,  halves  and  quarters,  of  the 
same  standard  value  precisely?” 

Mr.  Bayard:  “That  is  certainly  a  fact,  and 
the  several  amounts  will  be  found  in  the  tables 
referred  to ;  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  this 
coin  of  416  grains,  the  silver  dollar,  which  has 
been  so  clamored  for.  ” 

Mr.  Kernan,  of  New  York,  said :  “  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  we  do  not  need  this  silver  dollar  to  re¬ 
vive  business.  We  do  not  require  it  as  a 
remedy  for  the  distress  existing  among  the 
honest  intelligent  business  men,  laborers,  and 
mechanics  of  the  country.  What  we  need,  in 
my  judgment,  is  a  restoration  of  confidence,  a 
restoration  of  a  sound  currency,  and  an  honest 
measure  of  values.  Then  the  business  of  the 
country  will  revive  and  be  carried  on  free  from 
such  disasters  as  occurred  in  1873,  and  from 
the  consequences  of  which  the  country  is  still 
suffering — such  disasters  as  every  people  have 
endured  who  have  had  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating 
currency. 

“Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it 
will  not  give  the  country  a  stable  currency 
and  standard  value  at  par  with  that  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  will  tend  to  continue 
the  evil  we  have  been  and  are  suffering  from. 


If  we  can  have  a  currency  consisting  of  silver 
and  gold  coin  of  equal  or  substantially  equal 
intrinsic  value,  so  they  will  circulate  together, 
I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  will  gladly  favor  such 
legislation  as  will  attain  this  result.  I  am 
willing  to  unite  in  any  legislation  which  shall 
utilize  silver  as  a  coin  as  much  as  can  be  done 
without  putting  the  country  on  a  depreciated 
currency  as  compared  with  gold,  the  standard 
of  the  commercial  world.  But  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  does  not  even  propose  to 
give  us  a  gold  and  a  silver  dollar  of  equal  in¬ 
trinsic  value. 

“  The  silver  dollar  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  not  be  of  equal  value  with  the  gold  dol¬ 
lar.  It  would  bo  worth  from  6  to  10  per  cent, 
less  than  the  gold  dollar,  as  the  price  of  silver 
has  been  for  a  considerable  period. 

“  This  bill  does  not  proceed  upon  the  basis 
that  we  are  to  make  a  silver  dollar  equivalent 
in  value  to  the  gold  dollar,  according  to  the  rel¬ 
ative  values  of  these  metals  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  at  this  time,  or  as  they  have  been 
since  leading  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
have  entirely  or  partially  demonetized  silver. 

“If  we  coin  these  dollars  to-day  of  412-jk 
grains  of  standard  silver,  we  are  coining  a 
dollar  depreciated  from  6  to  10  per  cent.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  price  of  silver 
below  the  gold  coin.  So  long  as  this  silver 
dollar  is  depreciated  6,  8,  or  10  per  cent., 
or  even  3  per  cent.,  below  the  gold  coin,  it 
will  drive  the  latter  from  circulation  and  out 
of  the  country. 

“I  admit  that  if  the  remonetizing  of  sil¬ 
ver  in  this  country  would  bring  this  silver  dol¬ 
lar  to  par  with  our  gold  coin,  then  the  two 
would  circulate  together ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  will  be  the  result.  So  long  as  the 
silver  dollar  is  intrinsically  cheaper  by  2  or 
3  per  cent,  than  the  gold  coin,  the  cheaper 
coin  will  remain  here  and  the  gold  will  be 
exported.  Everybody  will  pay  debts  and  do 
business  with  the  cheaper  legal-tender  coin. 
The  intrinsically  cheaper  silver  dollar,  being  full 
legal-tender  money,  will  exclude  the  gold  as 
certainly  as  the  legal-tender  Treasury  notes 
exclude  both  gold  and  silver  from  circula¬ 
tion.  This  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  the  practical  result.  The  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  (  Mr.  Howe )  stated  yesterday,  as  I  un¬ 
derstood  hixn,  that  silver  would  not  ostracize 
gold.  He  is  entirely  mistaken  if  he  believes 
that  the  silver  dollar  proposed  by  this  bill  and 
the  gold  coin  will  at  the  present  price  of  silver 
circulate  together.  The  cheaper  silver  coin 
will  certainly  take  the  place  of  and  exclude 
the  gold. 

“  Therefore  I  insist  that  the  practical  effect 
of  this  bill  will  be  to  demonetize  gold  in  this 
country  as  effectually  as  we  could  do  it  by  apt 
of  Congress,  unless  silver  bullion  shall  rise  in 
price  in  the  market  so  that  the  silver  contained 
in  the  dollar  shall  be  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
gold  contained  in  the  gold  dollar.  We  cannot 
make  412£  grains  of  silver  equivalent  in  value. 
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to  the  gold  in  the  gold  dollar  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  think  the  best  evidence  we  have  to 
guide  us  proves  that  the  silver  dollar  author¬ 
ized  by  this  bill  will  be  at  least  from  8  to  6  per 
cent,  in  value  below  the  gold  dollar,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  will  practically  demonetize  gold.  We 
will  not  have  as  our  currency  gold  and  silver 
coin ;  we  will  have  silver  only.  Our  standard 
or  measure  of  values  will  not  be  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  but  silver  alone. 

“Assuming  as  I  do  that  the  depreciation  of 
silver  bullion  below  gold  will  remain  at  least 
from  3  to  6  or  8  per  cent,  after  we  have  re¬ 
monetized  silver  by  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and  that  the  depreciated  silver  dollar  will  ex¬ 
clude  gold  from  circulation,  then  the  legal- 
tender  Treasury  notes  will  occupy  the  same 
relation  to  the  silver  dollar  which  they  now 
occupy  to  gold  coin.  The  silver  dollars  will 
be  the  coin  with  which  the  Treasury  notes  are 
to  be  redeemed  whenever  they  are  redeemed, 
and  the  Treasury  notes  will  therefore  be  de¬ 
preciated  in  value  below  the  silver  dollar,  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  they  are  now,  nearly  at  par 
with  gold  coin.  We  will  then  have  a  currency 
consisting  of  silver  dollars  depreciated  in  value 
below  gold  coin  and  legal  tender  Treasury 
notes,  or  greenbacks  as  they  are  called,  of  less 
value  than  silver  dollars.  Should  Congress  re¬ 
peal  the  resumption  act  and  fix  no  time  when 
the  Treasury  notes  are  to  be  redeemed  or  con¬ 
vertible  into  the  silver  coin,  they  would  at  once 
fall  considerably  below  the  silver  dollar,  and 
as  they  are  by  law  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts 
except  where  the  debts  are  expressly  made 
payable  in  coin,  and  except  for  duties  on  im¬ 
ports,  the  Treasury  notes  would  become  prac¬ 
tically  the  legal-tender  currency  or  money  of 
the  country,  and  the  silver  dollar  would  be 
excluded  from  general  circulation.  The  silver 
dollar  worth  only  ninety  or  ninety-five  cents 
in  gold  will  be  driven  from  circulation  by  the 
inconvertible  legal-tender  Treasury  notes  as 
quickly  and  certainly  as  was  the  gold  coin 
when  that  was  the  coin  with  which  the  Treas¬ 
ury  notes  were  promised  to  be  redeemed. 
Thus  we  will  have,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law, 
as  our  only  coin  and  measure  of  values,  a  de¬ 
preciated  and  fluctuating  silver  coin  consisting 
of  dollars  of  412£  grains.  And  should  the 
resumption  act  be  repealed,  we  will  have  as 
our  currency  the  legal-tender  notes  iu  convert¬ 
ible  into  any  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder 
and  depreciated  below  and  fluctuating  more 
than  the  silver  dollar.  In  my  judgment  such 
a  currency  and  measure  of  values  would  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  business  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country. 

“  Pardon  me  if  I  make  one  other  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  I  make  it  with  entire  respect  for 
those  who  differ  from  me  as  to  this  measure. 
Have  you  no  fears  that  there  is  something  be¬ 
yond  this  measure  against  which  the  people 
of  this  country  should  be  guarded?  When 
silver  and  gold  were  nearly  equivalent  in  value 
and  there  was  not  this  difficulty  of  the  differ¬ 


ence  in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  which  we 
now  meet,  there  were  a  large  number  of  citi¬ 
zens,  many  of  them  of  intelligence  and  ability, 
who  were  then  zealous  and  1  doubt  not  honest 
advocates  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency, 
a  currency  which  was  not  based  upon  or  to  be 
convertible  into  either  gold  or  silver  coin. 

“  I  observe  that  now,  when  silver  is  depre¬ 
ciated  below  gold,  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the 
greenback  in  gold,  the  most  of  these  advocates 
of  a  paper  currency  are  urgent  and  active 
advocates  of  the  Bland  bill,  and  I  fear  if  the 
measure  is  adopted  it  will  practically  restore 
in  the  country  an  irredeemable  paper  currency. 
Repeal  the  resumption  law,  make  this  silver 
dollar  an  unlimited  legal  tender  at  a  depreci¬ 
ated  value,  which  will  expel  gold,  and  silver 
will  become  what  gold  is  now,  not  practically 
in  circulation  as  coin,  but  a  commodity,  and 
we  will  have  an  irredeemable  and  inconverti¬ 
ble  paper  currency.  1  ask  Senators  whether 
we  should  not  legislate  cautiously,  so  as  to  feel 
step  by  step  our  way  in  reference  to  the  coin¬ 
age  of  silver  dollars  as  an  unlimited  legal  ten¬ 
der,  and  avoid  all  danger  of  getting  back  to  an 
entirely  irredeemable  paper  currency.  I  hope 
I  am  in  error,  but  I  have  sometimes  been  dis¬ 
turbed  lest  this  should  be  the  result  of  the 
legislation  which  during  this  session  is  pressed 
upon  Congress. 

“Thoroughly  convinced  that  the  currency 
of  our  country  should  be  coin  at  par  with  the 
coin  of  the  commercial  wrorld  and  paper  con¬ 
vertible  into  that  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
I  am  opposed  to  any  measures  which  endanger 
our  accomplishing  that  purpose  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time.” 

Mr.  Christiancy,  of  Michigan,  said:  “Never 
in  the  history  of  this  country  was  there  so 
much,  nor  even  one  half  so  much,  currency 
lying  idle  in  the  banks,  and  in  the  hands  of 
bankers  and  capitalists,  anxiously,  clamorously 
seeking  and  panting  to  be  used  and  put  in  cir¬ 
culation,  as  during  these  same  hard  times  ;  and 
never  was  the  demand  for  its  use  in  circulation 
comparatively  so  small.  The  fact  that  it  was 
not  used  and  did  not  enter  into  the  circulation, 
was  not  because  the  bankers  and  other  holders 
did  not  wish  to  have  it  used  and  circulated,  for 
their  interest  clearly  lay  in  its  use  and  circula¬ 
tion  ;  but  because  business  men,  for  entirely 
other  causes,  did  not  wish  to  and  would  not 
take  and  use  it.  The  rates  of  interest  fell ;  the 
terms  upon  which  bankers  ought  to  get  the 
currency  out  were  as  easy  as  ever  before  when 
the  solvency  of  the  borrowers  was  clear  or  the 
securities  good.  But  here  lay  the  real  and  im¬ 
mediate  obstacle.  A  state  of  things  had  been 
produced,  and  was  then  and  is  still  to  some 
extent  existing,  which  made  business  men,  men 
of  enterprise,  timid  and  cautious;  unwilling, 
owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation — 
the  dread  of  the  effect  of  various  wild  schemes 
of  financial  legislation — to  embark  in  any  great 
enterprises,  or  even  to  continue  those  they  al¬ 
ready  had  in  hand,  and  which  they  were  com- 
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pelled  to  reduce  and  get  out  of  as  fast  as  they 
could,  lest,  on  account  of  such  uncertainties, 
while  they  might  he  making  a  nominal  profit, 
they  should  be  really  incurring  great  and  un¬ 
known  losses.  No  great  enterprises  could  there¬ 
fore  be  undertaken ;  and  those  already  under¬ 
taken  were  abandoned  at  the  first  practicable 
moment ;  and  the  toiling  millions,  owing  to 
these  and  many  other  causes — among  which 
one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  labor-saving  machinery — found  little 
demand  for  their  labor. 

“  Mr.  President,  this  was  a  state  of  things 
for  which  neither  the  issue  of  more  Treasury 
notes  nor  any  other  increase  in  the  volume  of 
currency,  without  a  return  to  specie  payments, 
would  have  brought  a  remedy.  If  more  had 
been  issued,  they  could  not  have  been  kept  in 
circulation  when  those  already  issued  could 
not.  They  would  have  gone  with  the  others 
into  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  bankers,  just 
as  the  silver  dollar  would,  and  would  not  have 
circulated  among  the  people,  unless  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  done  what  the  greenback 
and  silver  advocates  seem  to  have  made  many 
of  the  people  believe  the  Government  ought 
to  and  will  do — send  to  each  individual  in  the 
nation  his  aliquot  proportion  of  the  greenbacks 
or  silver  pieces,  without  requiring  anything  in 
return,  as  the  Agricultural  Department  dis¬ 
tributes  garden-seeds,  except  that  it  shall  be 
absolutely  impartial  and  universal.  But  what¬ 
ever  impression  may  have  been  created  out¬ 
side,  I  think  no  one  has  yet,  in  this  hall,  advo¬ 
cated  such  distribution  as  this. 

“Now,  what  were  the  real  causes  which 
produced  this  state  of  things  in  the  money 
market,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises — in  short,  the  distress  among 
the  people,  or  the  hard  times?  The  immediate 
causes  were  merely  the  combined  results  of  all 
the  antecedents  to  that  state  of  things.  These 
antecedents,  the  real  causes,  are  too  numerous 
to  be  stated  and  analyzed  in  a  single  speech. 
I  can  only  touch — and  briefly  touch — a  few  of 
the  more  prominent.  The  causa  camans ,  the 
fruitful  mother  of  all  the  other  causes,  was  the 
terrible  war  which  for  more  than  four  years 
swept  over  the  country,  taking  from  produc¬ 
tive  occupations  millions  of  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  who  were  engaged  for  between 
four  and  five  years  in  destroying  and  consum¬ 
ing  the  property,  the  wealth  and  capital  of  the 
nation,  of  the  people,  and  sweeping  away  the 
accumulations  of  years  of  prosperity,  instead 
of  producing  and  creating  wealth ;  so  that, 
without  reference  to  the  debt  entailed  upon 
the  nation,  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  had  become 
poorer  by  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  than 
immediately  before  the  war.  In  the  North,  it 
is  true,  where  the  direct  ravages  of  war  were 
less  and  the  prices  were  greatly  augmented,  as 
well  by  the  increased  demand  created  by  the 
war  as  inflated  by  the  immense  issues  of  Treas¬ 
ury  notes  in  which  they  were  paid,  was  kept 
up  an  appearance  of  prosperity  which  was  to  a 


great  extent  fictitious,  and  consisting  in  drafts 
upon  the  future  for  which  the  pay-day  must 
sooner  or  later  come.  In  the  South  almost 
everything  in  the  shape  of  property,  except  the 
naked  face  of  the  earth,  had  practically  disap¬ 
peared,  and  had  to  be  recreated  by  the  slow 
process  of  labor  and  production.  And,  fortu¬ 
nately  or  unfortunately,  the  North  and  the 
South,  all  sections  of  our  common  country,  are 
so  linked  together  in  commercial  relations  that 
it  is  vain  to  expect  one  portion  can  long  remain 
prosperous  while  a  large  part  of  the  Union  is 
depressed  and  poor. 

“  But,  in  addition  to  the  direct  destruction 
and  consumption  of  property  and  capital  by 
the  war,  came  necessarily,  and,  as  I  think, 
rightfully,  an  immense  debt,  the  mere  interest 
of  which,  drawn  by  way  of  taxes  directly  and 
indirectly  from  the  productions  of  labor,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  formidable  burden  and  causes  an  im¬ 
mense  drain  upon  our  resources. 

“  For  one,  Mr.  President,  looking  at  the 
situation  immediately  after  the  war,  I  did  not 
expect,  and  could  not  see  how  any  man  could, 
a  prompt  restoration  and  steady  continuance 
of  the  same  high  state  of  prosperity  as  before. 
I  thought  I  saw  that  a  period  of  revulsion,  of 
terrible  depression,  must  soon  come  from  the 
causes  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I  never  could 
see  how  any  man  could  suppose  it  could  be 
avoided.  My  wonder  wras  not  that  it  finally 
came  in  1873,  but  that  it  was  kept  off  so  long. 
I  could  not  see  (though  popular  delusion, 
prompted  and  stimulated  by  hope,  thought  it 
did  see)  how  the  farmer,  for  instance,  whose 
means  had  been  accumulating  for  years  by  a 
small  excess  of  income  over  outgoes,  until  a 
considerable  income  had  been  accumulated, 
could,  after  some  calamity  which  compelled  an 
expenditure  of  all  his  accumulations,  and  after 
being  compelled  to  anticipate  the  income  of 
many  future  years  by  debts  upon  which  he  was 
to  pay  interest  yearly  and  ultimately  to  provide 
for  the  principal,  be  quite  as  prosperous  as  he 
was  before;  or,  except  by  great  frugality  and 
industry,  or  some  fortunate  accident,  avoid  a 
crash  in  the  end. 

“  And  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  I  thought  I 
saw  the  case  of  the  nation — which  is  but  the 
aggregate  of  our  population — and  that  it  was 
just  as  unreasonable  to  expect  the  nation  to 
avoid  a  revulsion  by  any  other  kind  of  means 
than  the  farmer  could  in  the  case  I  have  just 
put;  and  these  were  that  the  people  compos¬ 
ing  the  nation  should  cut  down  expenses,  and 
by  increased  frugality  and  economy,  and  in¬ 
creased  industry  in  the  production  of  values, 
gradually  overcome  the  depression;  that  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  men  of  enterprise  ought  to  avoid 
all  speculative  schemes  and  doubtful  enterprises, 
limiting  their  business  to  strictly  legitimate  ob¬ 
jects,  and  avoiding  the  creation  of  any  debts 
which  they  could  not  readily  and  certainly  meet. 
But  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  was  the  course 
actually  taken.  The  large  fortunes  suddenly 
made  during  the  war  had  kindled  an  inordinate 
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desire  for  becoming  rapidly  rich,  without  much 
regard  to  the  means,  and  a  reckless  spirit  of  ex¬ 
travagance  in  expenses  pervaded  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  The  immense  amounts  of  the  Treasury 
notes  issued  and  in  circulation  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Uni¬ 
ted  States  bonds  afloat  in  the  market,  which 
really  constituted  the  debt  of  the  nation, »the 
debt  of  the  whole  people,  soon  began  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  its 
people.  The  unnatural  stimulus  of  such  an  in¬ 
flation  of  the  currency  encouraged  a  reckless 
spirit  of  speculation,  and  drew  men  into  the 
undertaking  of  numerous  and  gigantic  enter¬ 
prises  far  in  advance  of  the  legitimate  demands 
of  healthy  business. 

“  Railroads  especially  were  projected  every¬ 
where  ;  not  only  to  meet  the  present  wants  of 
commerce,  but  with  the  sole  idea  of  creating 
business  where  it  did  not  exist ;  running  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  through  forests  or  prairies  or 
deserts  without  an  inhabitant,  and  depending 
upon  future  settlements  to  furnish  business  to 
the  roads.  The  existing  trunk  lines  were 
loaded  down  witli  the  branches  which  they 
undertook  to  construct,  and  which  would  not 
pay  running  expenses  then,  and  some  of  which 
do  not  to-day;  and  finally  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  that  abortion  of  the  last  decade, 
which  should  only  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  next  generation,  was  projected  and  com¬ 
menced.  All  these  roads  issued  bonds  and 
stocks  which  were  thrown  upon  the  market, 
and  large  sums  were  invested  in  them.  They 
bought  and  speculated  in  each  other’s  bonds 
and  stocks,  treating  them  as  so  much  reliable 
capital.  The  iron  manufacturers  enlarged  their 
works  and  machinery  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  which  so  many  roads  were  expected 
to  require.  Some  of  the  iron  companies  also 
issued  bonds  and  stocks.  They  sold  their  iron 
in  large  quantities  for  the  bonds  and  stocks  of 
these  railroad  companies,  and  went  on  enlarg¬ 
ing  their  works  and  increasing  their  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  all  the  other 
great  business  enterprises  of  the  day,  all  of 
which  were  carried  on  largely  upon  credit; 
and  all  had  come  to  look  upon  each  other’s 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  frequently  upon  their 
own  liabilities,  as  so  much  actual  capital,  as 
they  had  before  looked  upon  the  debt  of  the 
nation  as  the  capital  of  the  nation:  as  if  the 
day  of  payment  was  never  to  come. 

“  All  kinds  of  business  were  buoyant,  brisk, 
lively,  and  apparently  prosperous  beyond  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Labor  was 
in  demand  and  wages  high;  prices  were  infla¬ 
ted,  purely  fancy  and  almost  fabulous,  ‘and 
all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,’  for  the 
time — and’the  multitude  were  so  short-sighted 
as  to  suppose  such  a  state  of  things  could  en¬ 
dure  forever  ;  as  if  the  real  prostration  caused 
by  the  war  could  be  finally  got  over  in  this 
pleasant  way.  Now  this,  in  my  opinion,  then 
and  now,  was  exactly  the  period  of  disease  in¬ 
stead  of  health  in  the  body  politic,  which  had 


been  excited  and  stimulated  into  an  unnatural 
and  feverish  frenzy  of  exaltation,  far  above  the 
healthy  and  normal  equilibrium  of  its  powers. 
A  state  of  intoxication  and  unnatural  exhilara¬ 
tion  sure,  inevitably  sure,  to  make  the  patient 
sink  as  far  below  his  normal  condition  as  the 
stimulus  had  raised  him  above  it ;  a  state  in 
which  all  men  saw  visions,  dreamed  dreams, 
and  built  air  castles,  and  took  them  for  reality 
and  sober  truth. 

“But  just  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
all  seemed  gold  that  glittered,  there  burst  forth 
in  New  York,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear 
sky,  the  dismal  shriek,  ‘  The  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  has  collapsed;  Jay  Cooke  is  a  bank¬ 
rupt!  ’  And  in  a  few  hours  this  cry  had  been 
carried  over  the  wires  to  every  corner  of  the 
Union,  bringing  a  chill  to  the  hearts  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  had  invested  their  treasures  in  its 
bonds  and  others  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
nected  with  that  enterprise.  And  at  once  the 
holders,  not  only  of  these  bonds,  but  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  all  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  other  abor¬ 
tive  railroad  projects  (for  all  were  more  or  less 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  others), 
began  to  tremble. 

“The  people  began  to  open  their  eyes;  and 
down  went  one  after  another  of  those  abor¬ 
tive  railroad  projects.  All  stocks  and  bonds 
felt  the  shock ;  and  through  the  whole  series 
one  knocked  down  another,  like  a  set  of  blocks 
set  up  by  children  for  amusement.  All  the 
bright  visions  'had  been  dissipated,  and  a  con¬ 
gestive  chill  succeeded  the  fever  of  exaltation 
which  had  preceded  it.  All  began  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  debts  were  not  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  distrust  took  the  place  of  confidence. 
All  then  saw  that,  like  insects,  they  had  only 
been  lifted  into  the  region  of  imaginary  pros¬ 
perity  upon  a  hollow  bubble,  by  the  explosion 
of  which  they  had  been  sunk  deeper  into  the 
mire  than  if  they  had  never  clung  to  its  glitter¬ 
ing  film.  Down  went  the  iron  men  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  worthless  bonds  of  such  companies 
in  their  hands  and  with  large  stocks  of  iron 
for  which  there  was  no  demand ;  and  all  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them  or  connected  with  them 
went  down  with  them.  Works  were  stopped 
or  greatly  reduced  in  efficiency.  Laborers  be¬ 
fore  employed  in  the  various  railroad  projects 
and  at  the  forge  were  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  stocks  of  iron  would  only  sell 
at  reduced  prices. 

“  This  is  but  a  sample.  All  other  great  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  took  a  similar  course ;  and  the 
people  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  all  were  in 
debt  and  none  could  pay.  And  capital,  always 
timid,  shrunk  from  undertaking  or  continuing 
business  enterprises  which  gave  employment 
to  laborers ;  and  the  hard  times  were  upon  us. 
Such,  in  brief,  were  the  causes  of  the  hard 
times  and  distress  by  which  the  country  has 
been  afflicted,  and  not  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
volume  of  currency,  which  business  and  enter¬ 
prise  would  not  venture  to  use,  had  it  been 
issued.  Whatever  the  amount  of  currency  not 
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resting  upon  a  solid  and  reliable  specie  basis 
might  be  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  and  suspicion, 
it  would  have  gone  into  the  banks  or  the  hands 
of  capitalists  who  dare  not  use  it  in  business; 
as  the  blood  in  a  chill  shrinks  back  to  the 
heart. 

“  Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  confi¬ 
dence  would  long  since  have  been  restored  and 
business  enterprises  resumed  their  normal  con¬ 
dition,  but  for  the  wild  financial  schemes  of 
bankrupt  debtors,  all  of  which  schemes  con¬ 
sisted  in  running  still  more  deeply  in  debt,  or 
paying  only  in  empty  promises  which  were 
never  to  be  fulfilled ;  like  the  greenback  theory 
of  finance,  started  first  by  the  iron  manufac¬ 
turers  and  taken  up  by  decayed  politicians  and 
sought  to  be  forced  upon  the  Government. 

“  Rut  this  insane  delusion  had  already  been  so 
thoroughly  exposed  that  the  country  had  ceased 
to  fear  it,  and  all  things  were  working  upward 
before  this  bill  of  ill  omen  came  into  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Confidence  was  being  rapidly  restored; 
the  Treasury  notes  had  risen  to  ninety-seven 
or  ninety-eight  cents  in  gold,  and  would  soon 
have  been  at  par  with  gold,  when  specie  re¬ 
sumption  would  have  been  practically  accom¬ 
plished — no  one  wishing  the  specie  when  the 
Treasury  note  should  be  able  to  command  it, 
and  worth  the  same  amount.  Such,  but  for 
this  silver  bill,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  the  result  long  before  next  January;  but 
for  this  ominous  silver  bill,  by  which  a  debased 
coin  is  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  debts  and  demands,  both  of  the 
Government  and  individuals.  This,  as  it  will 
reduce  the  greenbacks  to  the  level  of  silver 
and  drive  all  gold  from  the  country,  will,  in 
my  opinion,  put  off  for  years  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  even  in  the  proposed  de¬ 
based  coin,  aud  compel  us  to  travel  again  over 
the  same  toilsome  road  we  had  already  gone 
over,  and  leave  us  five  or  ten  years  hence  fur¬ 
ther  from  real,  honest  resumption  than,  but 
for  the  passage  of  such  a  bill,  we  would  be  to¬ 
day. 

“We  shall  never  have  a  condition  of  things 
in  which  capital  will  seek  investment  in  large 
business  enterprises,  creating  a  demand  for 
labor  and  securing  living  prices  to  laborers, 
until  we  get  back  to  specie  payments  upon  a- 
fair  and  proper  basis,  so  that  paper  shall  be 
based  upon  coin  and  redeemable  in  it  at  the 
option  of  the  holder ;  nor  until  the  coinage  of 
the  country  shall  have  the  real  and  substantial 
value  for  which  it  is  made  a  tender.  And,  be¬ 
ing  a  commercial  nation,  that  value  must  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  market  value  in  the  countries 
with  which  our  trade  is  principally  carried  on.” 

Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  said :  “  The  discussion 
on  the  question  of  remonetizing  silver,  Mr. 
President,  has  been  prolonged,  able,  and  ex¬ 
haustive.  I  may  not  expect  to  add  much  to 
its  value,  but  I  promise  not  too  add  much  to 
its  length.  I  shall  endeavor  to  consider  facts 
rather  than  theories,  to  state  conclusions  rath¬ 
er  than  arguments : 


“  1.  I  believe  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be 
money  of  the  Constitution— indeed,  the  money 
of  the  American  people  anterior  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  that  great  organic  law  recog¬ 
nized  as  quite  independent  of  its  own  existence. 
No  power  was  conferred  on  Congress  to  de¬ 
clare  that  either  metal  should  not  be  money. 
Congress  has  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  no 
power  to  demonetize  silver  any  more  than  to 
demonetize  gold ;  no  power  to  demonetize  ei¬ 
ther  any  more  than  to  demonetize  both.  In  this 
statement  I  ambut  repeatingthe  weighty  dictum 
of  the  first  of  constitutional  lawyers.  ‘I  am 
certainly  of  opinion,’  said  Mr.  Webster,  ‘that 
gold  and  silver,  at  rates  fixed  by  Congress,  con¬ 
stitute  the  legal  standard  of  value  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  State  has 
authority  to  establish  any  other  standard  or  to 
displace  this  standard.’  Pew  persons  can  be 
found,  I  apprehend,  who  will  maintain  that 
Congress  possesses  the  power  to  demonetize 
both  gold  and  silver,  or  that  Congress  could 
be  justified  in  prohibiting  the  coinage  of  both ; 
and  yet  in  logic  and  legal  construction  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  where  and  why  the  power 
of  Congress  over  silver  is  greater  than  over 
gold — greater  over  either  than  over  the  two. 
If,  therefore,  silver  has  been  demonetized,  I  am 
in  favor  of  remonetizing  it.  If  its  coinage  has 
been  prohibited,  I  am  in  favor  of  ordering  it  to 
be  resumed.  If  it  has  been  restricted,  I  am  in 
favor  of  having  it  enlarged. 

“2.  What  power,  then,  has  Congress  over 
gold  and  silver?  It  has  the  exclusive  pow¬ 
er  to  coin  them;  the  exclusive  power  to  reg¬ 
ulate  their  value  ;  very  great,  very  wise,  very 
necessary  powers,  for  the  discreet  exercise 
of  which  a  critical  occasion  has  now  arisen. 
However  men  may  differ  about  causes  and  pro¬ 
cesses,  all  will  admit  within  a  few  years  a 
great  disturbance  has  taken  place  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  silver 
is  worth  less  or  gold  is  worth  more  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  in  1878  than  in 
1873,  when  the  further  coinage  of  silver  dol¬ 
lars  was  prohibited  in  this  country.  To  re¬ 
monetize  it  now  as  though  the  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  day  were  surrounding  us, 
is  to  willfully  and  blindly  deceive  ourselves. 
If  our  demonetization  were  the  only  cause  for 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  then  remon¬ 
etization  would  be  its  proper  and  effectual 
cure.  But  other  causes,  quite  beyond  our 
control,  have  been  far  more  potentially  opera¬ 
tive  than  the  simple  fact  of  Congress  prohibit¬ 
ing  its  further  coinage ;  and  as  legislators  we 
are  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  these  causes. 
The  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  and  the  consequent  partial,  or 
wellnigh  complete,  suspension  of  coinage  in 
the  governments  of  the  Latin  Union,  have  been 
the  leading,  dominant  causes  for  the  rapid  de¬ 
cline  in  the  value  of  silver. 

“  I  believe  then  if  Germany  were  to  remone¬ 
tize  silver,  and  kingdoms  and  states  of  the  Lat¬ 
in  Union  were  to  reopen  their  mints,  silver 
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would  at  once  resume  its  former  relation  Avith 
gold.  The  European  countries  when  driven 
to  full  remonetization,  as  I  believe  they  will 
be,  must  of  necessity  adopt  their  old  ratio  of 
fifteen  and  a  half  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  and 
Ave  shall  then  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  same 
ratio  instead  of  our  former  sixteen  to  one. 

“  3.  The  question  before  Congress  then — 
sharply  defined  in  the  pending  House  bill — is, 
Avhether  it  is  now  safe  and  expedient  to  offer 
free  coinage  to  the  silver  dollar  of  4121  grains, 
with  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  closed  and 
Germany  not  permitting  silver  to  he  coined  as 
money.  At  current  rates  of  silver,  the  free 
coinage  of  a  dollar  containing  41 2  J-  grains, 
worth  in  gold  about  ninety-two  cents,  gives  an 
illegitimate  profit  to  the  owner  of  the  bullion, 
enabling  him  to  take  ninety-two  cents’  worth 
of  it  to  the  mint  and  get  it  stamped  as  coin 
and  force  his  neighbor  to  take  it  for  a  full  dol¬ 
lar.  This  is  an  undue  and  unfair  advantage 
which  the  Government  has  no  right  to  give  to 
the  owner  of  silver  bullion,  and  which  defrauds 
the  man  who  is  forced  to  take  the  dollar.  And 
it  assuredly  follows  that  if  we  give  free  coin¬ 
age  to  this  dollar  of  inferior  value  and  put  it 
in  circulation,  Ave  do  so  at  the  expense  of  our 
better  coinage  in  gold;  and  unless  we  expect 
the  uniform  and  invariable  experience  of  other 
nations  to  be  in  some  mysterious  way  suspend¬ 
ed  for  our  peculiar  benefit,  we  inevitably  lose 
our  gold  coin.  It  will  flow  out  from  us  with 
the  certainty  and  resistless  force  of  the  tides. 
Gold  has  indeed  remained  with  us  in  consider¬ 
able  amount  during  the  circulation  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  currency  of  the  legal  tender ;  but  that 
was  because  there  were  two  great  uses  re¬ 
served  by  law  for  gold :  the  collection  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt.  But  if  the  inferior  silver  coin  is  also 
to  be  used  for  these  two  reserved  purposes, 
then  gold  has  no  tie  to  bind  it  to  us. 

“4.  Consider  further  what  injustice  would 
be  done  to  every  holder  of  a  legal-tender 
or  national-bank  note.  That  vast  volume 
of  paper  money — over  $700,000,000 — is  noAV 
Avorth  between  ninety-eight  and  ninety-nine 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  gold  coin.  The  holders 
of  it,  who  are  indeed  our  entire  population 
from  the  poorest  to  the  wealthiest,  have  been 
promised  from  the  hour  of  its  issue  that  the 
paper  money  would  one  day  be  as  good  as 
gold.  To  pay  silver  for  the  greenback  is  a 
full  compliance  with  this  promise  and  this  ob¬ 
ligation,  provided  the  silver  is  made,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been  hitherto,  as  good  as  gold.  To 
make  our  silver  coin  even  three  per  cent,  less 
valuable  than  gold  inflicts  at  once  a  loss  of 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
holders  of  our  paper  money.  To  make  a  silver 
dollar  Avorth  but  ninety-two  cents  precipitates 
on  the  same  class  a  loss  of  wellnigh  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  For  whatever  the  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  is,  the  whole  paper  issue  of 
the  country  Avill  sink  to  its  standard  Avhen  its 
coinage  is  authorized  and  its  circulation  be¬ 


comes  general  in  the  channels  of  trade.  Some 
one,  in  conversation  with  Commodore  Van¬ 
derbilt  during  one  of  the  many  freight  com¬ 
petitions  of  the  trunk  lines,  said,  4  Why,  the 
Canadian  road  has  not  sufficient  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  to  compete  with  your  great  line.’  4  That 
is  true,’  replied  the  Commodore,  ‘but  they 
can  fix  the  rate  and  force  us  down  to  it.’  Were 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  to-day  declaring  that 
every  legal-tender  note  and  every  national- 
bank  note  shall  hereafter  pass  for  only  ninety- 
six  or  ninety-seven  cents  on  the  dollar,  there 
is  not  a  constituency  in  the  United  States  that 
would  reelect  a  man  that  should  support  it, 
and  in  many  districts  the  representatives  would 
he  lucky  if  he  escaped  with  merely  a  minority 
vote. 

44  And  yet  it  is  almost  mathematically  de¬ 
monstrable  that  the  same  effect  will  inevitably 
folloAV  from  the  coinage  of  an  inferior  silver 
dollar.  Assurances  from  empirics  and  scien¬ 
tists  in  finance,  that  remonetization  of  the 
former  dollar  will  at  once  and  permanently  ad¬ 
vance  its  value  to  par  with  gold,  must  go  for 
what  they  are  worth  in  the  face  of  opposing 
and  controlling  facts.  The  first  and  instant 
effect  of  issuing  any  silver  dollar  that  will  pay 
customs  dues  and  interest  on  the  public  debt 
will  undoubtedly  be  to  raise  it  to  a  practical 
equality  with  gold ;  but  that  condition  will  only 
last  until  the  amount  needful  for  customs  shall 
fill  the  channels  of  its  use ;  and  the  overflow  go¬ 
ing  into  general  circulation  will  rapidly  settle  to 
its  normal  and  actual  value,  and  then  the  dis¬ 
count  Avill  come  on  the  volume  of  the  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  which  will  sink  pari  passu  Avith  the  silver 
dollar  in  which  it  is  made  redeemable.  That  re¬ 
monetization  will  have  a  considerable  effect 
in  advancing  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  beyond 
doubt,  but  not  enough  to  overcome  the  differ¬ 
ence  now  existing — a  difference  resulting  from 
causes  quite  independent  of  our  control  on  this 
continent. 

“5.  The  responsibility  of  reestablishing  sil¬ 
ver  in  its  ancient  and  honorable  place  as  mon¬ 
ey  in  Europe  and  America,  devolves  really 
on  the'  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
act  here  with  prudence,  wisdom,  and  firmness, 
we  shall  not  only  successfully  remonetize  sil¬ 
ver  and  bring  it  into  general  use  as  money  in  our 
own  country,  but  the  influence  of  our  example 
will  be  potential  among  all  European  nations, 
Avith  the  possible  exception  of  England. 

44  6.  On  the  much-vexed  and  long-mooted 
question  of  a  bimetallic  or  monometallic  stand¬ 
ard,  my  own  views  are  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  remarks  I  have  made.  I  believe  the 
struggle  now  going  on  in  this  country  and  in 
other  countries  for  a  single  gold  standard 
Avould,  if  successful,  produce  Avide-spread  dis¬ 
asters  in  the  end  throughout  the  commercial 
Avorld.  The  destruction  of  silver  as  money  and 
establishing  gold  as  the  sole  unit  of  value 
must  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  all  forms  of 
property  except  those  investments  which  yield 
a  fixed  return  in  money.  These  would  be 
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enormously  enhanced  in  value,  and  would  gain 
a  disproportionate  and  unfair  advantage  over 
every  other  species  of  property. 

“  7.  The  question  of  beginning  anew  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  has  aroused  much 
discussion  as  to  its  effect  on  the  public  credit ; 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Matthews) 
placed  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  debate — insisting,  prematurely 
and  illogically,  I  think,  on  a  sort  of  judicial 
construction  in  advance,  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion,  of  a  certain  law  in  case  that  law  should 
happen  to  he  passed  by  Congress.  My  own 
view  on  this  question  can  be  stated  very  brief¬ 
ly.  I  believe  the  public  creditor  can  afford  to 
he  paid  in  any  silver  dollar  that  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  coin  and  circulate.  We 
have  forty  thousand  millions  of  property  in 
this  country,  and  a  wise  self-interest  will  not 
permit  us  to  overturn  its  relations  by  seeking 
for  an  inferior  dollar  wherewith  to  settle  the 
dues  and  demands  of  any  creditor.  The  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  different  from  a  merely  selfish 
standpoint  if,  on  paying  the  dollar  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditor,  it  would  disappear  after  perform¬ 
ing  that  function.  Rut  the  trouble  is  that  the 
inferior  dollar  you  pay  the  public  creditor  re¬ 
mains  in  circulation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
better  dollar.  That  which  you  pay  at  home 
will  stay  there;  that  which  you  send  abroad 
will  come  back.  The  interest  of  the  public 
creditor  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  whole  people.  Whatever  affects 
him  affects  us  all;  and  the  evil  that  we  might 
inflict  upon  him  by  paying  an  inferior  dollar 
would  recoil  upon  us  with  a  vengeance  as 
manifold  as  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Re¬ 
public  transcends  the  comparatively  small  lim¬ 
its  of  our  bounded  debt.  And  remember  that 
our  aggregate  wealth  is  always  increasing,  and 
our  bonded  debt  steadily  growing  less!  If 
paid  in  a  good  silver  dollar,  the  bondholder 
has  nothing  to  complain  of.  If  paid  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  silver  dollar,  he  has  the  same  grievance 
that  will  be  uttered  still  more  plaintively  by 
the  holder  of  the  legal-tender  note  and  of  the 
national-bank  bill,  by  the  pensioner,  by  the 
day  laborer,  and  by  the  countless  host  of  the 
poor,  whom  we  have  with  us  always,  and  on 
whom  the  most  distressing  effect  of  inferior 
money  will  be  ultimately  precipitated. 

“8.  When  we  pledged  the  public  creditor  in 
1870  that  our  obligations  should  be  paid  in  the 
standard  coin  of  that  date,  silver  bullion  was 
worth  in  the  London  market  a  fraction  over 
sixty  pence  per  ounce ;  its  average  for  the 
past  eight  months  has  been  about  fifty-four 
pence ;  the  price  reckoned  in  gold  in  both 
cases.  But  the  large  difference  is  due  partly 
to  the  rise  in  gold  as  well  as  to  the  fall  in  sil¬ 
ver.  Allowing  for  both  these  causes  and  strik¬ 
ing  the  difference,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  wisest  men  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  perfectly  safe  to  issue  a  dollar  of  425  grains 
standard  silver;  as  one  that,  anticipating  the 
full  and  legitimate  influence  of  remonetization, 


will  equate  itself  with  the  gold  dollar,  and  ef¬ 
fectually  guard  against  the  drain  of  our  gold 
during  the  time  necessary  for  international 
conference  in  regard  to  the  general  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  silver  as  money. 

“  And  I  think  we  owe  this  to  the  American 
laborer.  Ever  since  we  demonetized  the  old 
dollar  we  have  been  running  our  mints  at  full 
speed,  coining  a  new  silver  dollar  for  the  use 
of  the  Chinese  cooly  and  the  Indian  pariah — a 
dollar  containing  420  grains  of  standard  silver, 
with  its  superiority  over  our  ancient  dollar  os¬ 
tentatiously  engraved  on  its  reverse  side.  To 
these  ‘  outside  barbarians  ’  we  send  this  supe¬ 
rior  dollar,  bearing  all  our  national  emblems, 
our  patriotic  devices,  our  pious  inscriptions, 
our  goddess  of  liberty,  our  defiant  eagle,  our 
federal  unity,  our  trust  in  God.  This  dollar 
contains  7£  grains  more  silver  than  the  famous 
‘  dollar  of  the  fathers  ’  proposed  to  be  recoined 
by  the  pending  bill,  and  more  than  four  times 
as  many  of  these  new  dollars  have  already  been 
coined  as  ever  were  coined  of  all  other  silver 
dollars  in  the  United  States.  In  the  excep¬ 
tional  and  abnormal  condition  of  the  silver 
market  now  existing  throughout  the  world  we 
have  felt  compelled  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  dollar  with  which  we  carry  on  trade  with 
the  heathen  nations  of  Asia.  And  shall  we  do 
less  for  the  American  laborer  at  home?  Nay, 
shall  we  not  do  a  little  better  and  a  little  more 
for  those  of  our  own  blood  and  our  own  fire¬ 
side  ?  ” 

Mr.  Withers,  of  Virginia,  said:  “Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  bill  under  consideration,  which  I 
believe  is  to  be  an  important  factor  in  restor¬ 
ing  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  country, 
has  been  assailed  most  vigorously  upon  two 
grounds — objection  to  the  legality  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure,  and  objection  to  its  expediency. 
I  shall  have  but  little  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
legal  question ;  first,  because  I  am  not  myself 
learned  in  legal  lore,  and  it  is  perhaps  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  a  legal  argument. 
But  as  long  as  I  have  the  Constitution  before 
me  I  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  force  of  that 
provision  which  specifies  that  gold  and  silver 
shall  be  the  currency  of  this  country,  shall  be 
the  legal  tender  of  this  country.  I  recognize 
another  fact,  that  the  law  of  contracts  must  be 
held  as  applying  to  all  the  obligations  of  the 
Government,  and  when  these  bonds  upon  their 
face  distinctly  declare  that  they  are  payable  in 
coin  of  a  certain  specified  value,  it  cannot  be 
that  payment  in  such  coin  is  a  violation  of  the 
contract. 

“  By  the  Constitution  the  power  ‘  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  ’  is  giv¬ 
en  to  Congress  in  explicit  terms ;  and  stand¬ 
ing  upon  that  provision,  I  do  not  care  to  seek 
further  to  find  an  argument  to  sustain  the 
proposition  that  Congress  has  absolute  and 
entire  control  of  this  subject.  I  know  my 
friend  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard)  says  this 
power  to  ‘coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof,’  if  carried  out  in  the  manner  proposed, 
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would  be  to  ‘  coin  money  and  falsify  the  value 
thereof,’  hut  I  cannot  admit  the  soundness  of 
his  logic.  How  is  it  possible  for  Congress  to 
falsify  the  value  of  an  article  when  the  Con¬ 
stitution  gives  it  the  power  to  fix  that  value? 
Whatever  value  Congress  puts  upon  it  is  the 
value,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  he  falsified  by 
their  action. 

“  As  an  abstract  proposition,  I  hold  that  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
whole  question  of  what  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
for  debt  is  left  with  the  States,  and,  although 
gold  is  now  the  sole  standard  by  the  laws  of 
Congress,  I  believe  that  any  State  has  the  per¬ 
fect  right  now  to  declare  both  silver  and  gold 
a  legal  tender  within  its  limits,  because  the 
Constitution  explicitly  provides  that  this  power 
shall  rest  with  the  States,  and  the  phraseology 
of  the  Constitution  is  specific  and  conclusive. 
It  does  not  say  ‘  gold  or  silver,’  but  ‘  gold  and 
silver,’  one  with  as  much  force  as  the  other, 
and  no  power  exists  legally  to  dissolve  this 
partnership  between  the  two  metals  which 
has  been  created  by  the  Constitution  itself, 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

“  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  these  bonds  were 
issued  after  the  demonetization  of  silver  in 
1873,  the  holder  had  the  right  to  expect  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold  because  silver  did  not  exist  at 
that  time  as  coin.  I  will  come  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition  as  to 
the  non-existence  of  silver  in  a  subsequent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  remarks  I  expect  to  submit.  But 
no  creditor  has  a  right  at  any  time  to  claim 
anything  more  than  is  specified  in  his  bond. 
Shylock  himself,  who  will  live  in  all  time  as 
the  prototype  of  his  class,  demanded  bis  ‘  pound 
of  flesh  ’  because  it  was  so  ‘  nominated  in  the 
bond.’  Yet  these  bondholders  claim  more  than 
their  bond  demands,  claim  something  not  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  bond,  claim  the  privilege  to  select, 
of  two  alternative  coins  in  which  their  bond 
must  be  paid,  the  one  which  in  their  opinion  is 
most  valuable,  asserting  that  the  option  is  with 
the  creditor  and  not  the  debtor.  It  is  a  well- 
known  principle  of  law  that  no  verbal  under¬ 
standing  can  set  aside  the  written  words  of  a 
contract.  When  a  written  contract  exists,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  is  held  valid 
in  every  court  of  justice. 

u  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
expediency  of  remonetizing  silver  and  making 
It  an  unlimited  legal  tender,  as  is  proposed  by 
this  bill.  But,  say  my  friends,  ‘  Is  it  possible 
that  you  can  favor  a  proposition  to  pay  a  dol¬ 
lar  worth  ninety  cents  in  lieu  of  a  dollar  worth 
one  hundred  cents  ?  ’  This  is  the  favorite  for¬ 
mula.  It  is  one  which  is  taking,  it  is  one 
which  is  best  calculated  to  mislead  the  super¬ 
ficial  thinker;  consequently  we  find  all  through 
the  country  the  demand,  ‘  Make  the  dollar  in 
silver  equal  to  the  dollar  in  gold,  and  we  are 
for  it,  but  we  cannot  agree  to  a  dollar  which 
is  worth  less  than  a  dollar  in  gold.’ 

“  My  friend  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Eaton) 
adds  another  point  to  that  argument  by  asking 


the  question  :  ‘  How  is  it  possible  for  the  stamp 
of  the  Governnffent  to  give  to  a  piece  of  silver 
worth  ninety  cents  value  as  a  hundred  cents  ?  ’ 
I  answer,  briefly,  by  making  it  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts.  The  tremendous  effect  of  value 
of  legal-tender  power  on  currency  is  one  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
oppose  this  proposition.  Even  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  whose  candid  exposition  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  his  side  of  the  question  has  struck 
me  with  such  force,  while  admitting  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  effect  of  making  it  a  legal  tender 
would  be  appreciable,  failed,  I  think  utterly, 
to  realize  the  full  force  of  this  effect.  Perhaps 
a  few  citations  will  refresh  the  minds  of  Sen¬ 
ators  on  that  subject,  and  show  that  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  Government  investing  with  legal- 
tender  power  an  article  intrinsically  worthless 
has  in  the  history  of  more  than  one  nation 
stamped  it  with  an  absolute  intrinsic  value 
equal  to  that  of  gold  itself.  Why,  sir,  look  at 
the  French  currency,  where  three  thousand 
millions  of  irredeemable  paper  was  issued  and 
circulated  side  by  side  with  gold,  retaining  the 
same  value  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  and  even 
down  to  the  present  time,  simply  because  it 
was  full  legal  tender  for  all  dues  whether  pub¬ 
lic  or  private.  Contrast  this  with  our  green¬ 
back  currency,  with  promise  to  pay  and  limited 
legal  tender.  Did  not  the  Government  here 
propose  to  pay  the  greenback  in  coin  when  is¬ 
sued  ?  Do  they  not  stand  pledged  to  pay  it 
either  in  gold  or  silver  ?  And  yet  because  it 
lacked  that  one  single  element  of  being  a  legal 
tender  for  all  purposes,  the  greenback  has  not 
yet  appreciated  to  the  gold  standard.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  issue  under  the  laws 
of  1862  of  $60,000,000  of  legal-tender  certifi¬ 
cates  or  demand  notes  which  were  made  legal 
tender  by  the  terms  of  the  law  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  what  was  the  result  in  that  case  ? 
It  was  that  those  notes  remained  at  par  all  the 
time  with  gold,  and  they  circulated  side  by 
side  with  gold  all  the  time,  that  they  com¬ 
manded  a  premium  of  185  per  cent,  with  gold, 
simply  and  wholly  by  virtue  of  their  being 
made  a  full  legal  tender.  Long  antecedent  to 
this  time  the  bills  which  were  issued  under  the 
act  of  July,  1861,  which  were  known  as  the 
full  legal  tenders,  were  of  par  value  with  gold 
all  the  time,  that  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
they  commanded  the  price  of  gold,  and  as  gold 
went  up  to  10,  20,  100,  or  175  per  cent,  pre¬ 
mium,  those  notes  went  up,  step  by  step,  pari 
passu.  Why  was  it?  Not  because  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  promise  of  the  Government  to  pay  at  an 
unspecified  time  and  in  no  specified  commodity, 
but  because  they  had  the  quality  of  being  full 
legal  tender  for  all  obligations.  Unlimited  le¬ 
gal  tender  in  any  commodity,  I  care  not  what 
it  is,  gives  it  a  certain  and  positive  additional 
value.  That  is  seen  in  the  greenback,  which, 
although  payable  in  coin  and  a  legal  tender 
except  for  customs  and  interest,  has  not  at¬ 
tained  the  value  in  the  market  of  full  legal- 
tender  notes  because  it  is  not  a  legal  tender 
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for  all  dues.  The  subsidiary  coin  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said  has  demonstrated  the 
effect  of  legal  tender  still  more  clearly  and  un¬ 
equivocally.  Being  a  legal  tender  for  a  limited 
amount,  for  sums  of  $5,  it  is  yet  invested  with 
a  vicarious  value  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess  as  compared  with  silver  bullion  and  as 
compared  with  the  trade  dollar;  and  although 
the  one  contains  420  grains  and  the  other  384 
and  a  fraction,  yet  in  the  markets  to-day  the 
latter  sells  for  a  half  cent  more.  I  think  it 
needs  nothing  beyond  these  examples  to  show 
the  immense  addition  to  the  value  of  any  com¬ 
modity  effected  by  making  it  a  legal  tender. 

“  If  the  mere  promise  of  the  Government  to 
pay  and  the  additional  fact  of  being  made  a 
limited  legal  tender  will  invest  a  mere  piece  of 
rag  or  paper  with  a  value  which  now  approx¬ 
imates  so  closely  to  that  of  gold,  how  can  it 
he  urged  that  the  imprint  of  the  Government 
upon  a  metal  which  in  the  commercial  world 
to-day,  without  such  stamp,  and  in  the  face  of 
all  the  pernicious  and  adverse  legislation  of 
which  it  has  been  the  victim,  by  this  nation 
and  other  nations,  sells  now  at  eight  per  cent, 
discount,  how  is  it  possible  to  assert  that  that 
coin  will  not  be  largely  appreciated  in  value  if 
made  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private?  Now,  as  my  friend  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  said  the  other  day,  ‘I  pause  for  a  re¬ 
ply.’  ” 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  by  its  title. 

The  Presiding  Officer  :  “  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill.'’ 

The  result  was  announced,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allison,  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Beck, 
Booth,  Bruce,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron 
of  Wisconsin,  Chaffee,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Conover, 
Davis  of  Illinois,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Dennis, 
Dorsey,  Eustis,  Perry,  Garland,  Gordon,  Grover, 
Hereford,  Howe,  Ingalls,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Flori¬ 
da,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kellogg,  Kirkwood,  McCreory, 
McDonald,  McMillan,  Matthews,  Maxey,  Merrimon, 
Morgan,  Oglesby,  Paddock,  Plumb,  Saulsburv.  Saun¬ 
ders,  Spencer,  Teller,  Thurman,  Voorhees,  Wallace, 
Windom,  Withers — 18. 

Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Barnum,  Bayard,  Blaine, 
Burnside,  Christiancy,  Conkling,  Dawes,  Edmunds, 
Hamlin,  Iioar,  Kernan,  Lamar,  McPherson,  Mitchell, 
Morrill,  Randolph,  Rollins,  Sargent,  Wadleigb, 
Whyte — 21. 

Absent — Messrs.  Butler,  Eaton,  Harris,  Hill,  Pat¬ 
terson,  Ransom,  Sharon — 7. 

In  the  House,  on  February  21st,  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  were  considered. 

The  hill  was  read,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  there  shall  be  coined,  at 
the  several  mints  of  the  United  States,  silver  dollars 
of  the  weight  of  412i  grains  troy  of  standard  silver, 
as  provided  in  the  act  of  January  18,  1837,  on  which 
shall  be  the  devices  and  superscriptions  provided  by 
said  act ;  which  coins,  together  with  all  silver  dol¬ 
lars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States  of  like 
weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  at  their 
nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and 
private,  except  where  otherwise  provided  by  con¬ 
tract  ;  and  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit 


the  same  at  any  United  States  coinage  mint  or  assay 
office,  to  be  coined  into  such  dollars  for  his  benefit 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  gold  bullion 
is  deposited  for  coinage  under  existing  laws. 

Seo.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  repealed. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Before  the  word  “  contract,”  in  the  first 
section,  strike  out  the  words  “provided  by” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  also  strike  out  all  of  section 
1  after  the  word  “contract,”  and  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  insert  the  following : 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver 
bullion,  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than  two 
milliou  dollars’  worth  per  month,  nor  more  than  four 
million  dollars’  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased,  into 
such  dollars  ;  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  provision  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropri¬ 
ated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated.  And  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising 
from  this  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  as  provided  under  existing  laws, 
relative  to  the  subsidiary  coinage :  Provided,  That 
the  amount  of  money,  at  any  one  time,  invested  in 
such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting  coin, 
shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000  :  And  provided  further. 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  payment  in  silver  of  certificates  of  de¬ 
posit  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  254  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

Also,  after  section  1  insert  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  sections : 

Seo.  2.  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  President  shall  invite  the  governments  of 
the  countries  composing  the  Latin  L'nion,  so  called, 
and  of  such  other  European  nations  as  he  may  deem 
advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference, 
to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  internationally,  the 
use  of  bimetallic  money,  and  securing  fixity  of  rela¬ 
tive  value  between  those  metals;  such  conference 
to  be  held  at  such  place,  in  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  such  time  within  six  months,  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  executives  of  the 
governments  joining  in  the  same,  whenever  the  gov¬ 
ernments  so  invited,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  unite  in  the  same. 

The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  three  commissioners, 
who  shall  attend  such  conference  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  report  the  doings  thereof 
to  the  President,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to 
Congress. 

Said  commissioners  shall  each  receive  the  sum  of 
$2,500,  and  their  reasonable  expenses,  to  bo  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  the  amount  necessa¬ 
ry  to  pay  such  compensation  and  expenses  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  holder  of  the  coin  authorized  by 
this  act  may  deposit  the  same  with  the  Treasurer  ot 
any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums 
not  less  than  $10,  and  receive  therefor  certificates  of 
not  less  than  $10  each,  corresponding  with  the  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  United  States  notes.  The  coin 
deposited  for  or  representing  the  certificates  shall  be 
retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same 
on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be  receivable  tor 
customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and,  when  so 
received,  may  be  reissued. 

Also,  amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows: 
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An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :  “  I  pro¬ 
pose,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  leave  of  the 
House,  to  give  the  reason  why  I  think  it  is  not 
well  to  concur  in  die  Senate  amendments.  I 
cannot  discuss  the  hill  in  five  minutes,  hut  I 
can  say  to  the  House  in  that  time  that  it  is  not 
according  to  its  dignity,  not  according  to  the 
proprieties  of  legislation,  not  according  to  the 
conduct  in  which  an  American  Congress  should 
carry  on  its  business,  to  pass  a  measure  of  this 
importance  without  a  single  word  of  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  I  myself  would  endorse  a  veto  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  if  he  should 
send  it  back  here  and  say,  ‘This  House  origi¬ 
nated  it ;  they  have  not  given  me  one  word  to 
direct  my  judgment  or  inform  my  conscience.’ 
I  think  that  we  should  do  what  we  do  like 
men,  and  not  grab  at  what  may  be  given  to  us 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  as  though  we 
of  the  House,  which  originates  revenue  meas¬ 
ures  and  controls  the  appropriations  of  the 
country,  are  to  take  what  they  send  us  as 
though  it  were  a  good  gift  of  God,  without  a 
question. 

“I  desire  to  have  this  measure  discussed, 
and  the  trouble  with  the  friends  of  the  bill — 
for  we  are  here  in  a  two-thirds  majority — 
seems  to  be  we  shall  lose  it  if  we  discuss  it. 
Are  they  so  afraid?  Furthermore,  it  is  said 
we  are  to  take  this  or  nothing.  Wliv,  we  have 
this  bill  always  in  our  power.  We  can  amend 
it  as  much  as  we  please ;  send  it  over  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  where  our  friends 
are  in  a  two-thirds  majority.  If  our  friends 
think  at  any  time  the  bill  is  in  danger  we  can 
recede  from  our  opposition  to  those  amend¬ 
ments  and  then  take  this  bill  at  all  times.  But 
under  the  circumstances,  I  pray,  gentlemen,  we 
shall  not  show  such  fear  of  this  great  measure 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  declare  our  senti¬ 
ments  to  the  country  and  give  the  reasons  for 
the  faitli  that  is  in  us.  For  one,  I  shall  ask  the 
House,  whether  this  bill  passes  in  this  way  or 
another,  at  some  time  to  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  to  my  constituents,  who  are 
not  clamoring  for  this  bill  by  any  manner  of 
means — to  explain  to  my  constituents  why  I 
vote  for  the  bill.  At  the  present  I  think  it  is 
a  wrong  done  to  every  gentleman  situated  as  I 
am,  or  otherwise,  if  he  has  not  had  that  privi¬ 
lege  and  never  has  had,  and,  if  the  President 
signs  the  bill,  never  can  have  it.” 

Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  said  :  “  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  I  had  the  honor 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining,  to  introduce  a  bill  similar  to  this  one. 
That  bill  passed  this  House  and  went  to  the 
Senate ;  but  the  Senate  did  not  even  give  it  a 
passing  notice.  At  this  session  this  bill  was 
introduced  and  passed  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  some  three  months  ago  and  went  to 
the  Senate,  and  they  have  been  debating  it 
there  ever  since  and  send  it  back  in  this 
amended  and  mutilated  form.  It  is  now  a 


question  at  this  late  day  of  the  session  whether 
we  are  to  take  this  bill  or  whether  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  disagree  with  the  Senate  shall  defeat 
the  legislation  upon  this  subject. 

“  I  do  not  like  this  bill.  It  is  not  what  the 
country  expects.  But  I  am  in  favor  of  taking 
this  now  as  making  one  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  But  I  give  notice  here  and  now  that 
this  war  shall  never  cease  so  long  as  I  have  a 
voice  in  this  Congress,  until  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  fully  restored,  and  the  silver  dollar 
shall  take  its  place  alongside  the  gold  dollar. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  take  what  we  have,  and 
supplement  it  immediately  on  appropriation 
bills ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  that,  I  am  in  favor 
of  issuing  paper  money  enough  to  stuff  down 
the  bondholders  until  they  are  sick. 

“I  say  I  protest  against  this  bill  while  I  vote 
for  it  under  that  protest.  I  want,  in  this 
House,  to  give  notice  and  the  understanding  to 
go  forth  that  this  is  no  compromise  and  no 
settlement.  It  is  not  what  the  country  expects 
or  desires ;  but  we  vote  for  it  now  to  secure 
what  we  can  at  this  time,  intending  to  continue 
the  necessary  legislation  hereafter.  If  we 
amend  it  now  and  send  it  back  to  the  Senate, 
and  they  discuss  it  three  or  four  months  longer, 
as  they  might  do,  they  defeat  that  legislation. 
It  is  true  policy  to  take  this.  It  restores  the 
silver  dollar,  makes  it  a  legal  tender,  and  com¬ 
pels  the  coining  of  $2,000,000  a  month,  up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  Mint.  I  say,  pass  the  bill 
and  let  us  then  get  up  a  free-coinage  bill  and 
pass  that  also.” 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  said:  “Mr.  Speaker, 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
demand  the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  old  silver 
dollar  with  which  to  pay  their  debts  and  con¬ 
duct  their  business.  They  demand,  in  short, 
the  status  quo  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic  down  to  the 
furtive  and  rascally  acts  of  demonetization  in 
1873-74.  They  are  entitled  to  have  that  de¬ 
mand  heeded  by  their  representatives.  This 
House  should  at  least  make  a  determined  effort 
to  secure  it.  But  if,  in  a  faint,  half-hearted 
way,  we  accept  without  a  struggle  a  delusive 
compromise — without  even  asking  a  committee 
of  conference — we  will  wrong  ourselves  and 
the  people.  By  standing  firmly  for  the  whole 
right  we  will  get  it  now,  I  think;  and  if  we 
fail,  a  tempest  of  popular  indignation,  which 
no  officer  of  the  Government  can  withstand, 
will  right  the  wrong,  and  right  it  thoroughly. 

“  Mr.  Speaker,  see  how  the  Bland  bill  has 
been  perverted  by  the  Senate  amendments  from 
its  original  beneficent  purpose  and  effect.  Our 
bill  declared  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  Tn 
Professor  Linderman’s  testimony  before  the 
Coinage  Committee,  he  says  that  with  our 
mints  open  we  would  get  fifteen  millions  a 
year  from  Mexico  and  three  millions  from 
South  America.  This,  added  to  our  own  pro¬ 
duct,  would  enable  us  to  coin  silver  dollars  at 
the  rate  of  about  sixty  millions  a  year.  This 
would  call  for  a  reopening  of  the  New  Orleans 
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and  Charlottesville  mints  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  capacity  of  the  mints  now  coining  ;  but 
the  expense  of  such  preparation  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  trifling.  This  bill  shuts  out  silver 
from  abroad,  expels  from  our  shores  one  half 
of  the  product  of  our  own  mines,  and  gives  us 
but  twenty-four  millions  a  year,  except  by  the 
grace  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  silver  dollar. 
How  absurd  is  the  pretense  of  restoring  silver 
as  a  legal  tender  for  public  and  private  debts 
when,  by  the  same  act,  we  perpetuate  a  de¬ 
monetization  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  metal 
to  pay  them !  And  to  crown  the  absurdity 
Ave  make  a  large  and  indefinite  appropriation 
to  enable  the  President  to  select  and  send  a 
commission  of  anti-silver  men  to  Europe  to 
pipe-lay  with  our  foreign  creditors  for  a  revo¬ 
cation  of  even  this  small  concession  to  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

“But  these  are  not  all  the  repulsive  features 
of  these  amendments.  The  country  is  in  an 
agony  of  business  distress,  and  looks  for  some 
relief  by  a  gradual  increase  of  the  currency. 
The  House  bill  authorized  not  only  unlimited 
coinage,  but  coinage  of  silver  bullion  owned  by 
citizens  for  immediate  use  in  business.  This 
bill  authorizes  no  coinage  except  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Two  millions  of  silver  bullion  per 
month  are  to  be  bought  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  How  will  he  buy  it?  There  are 
no  surplus  revenues.  But  the  resumption  law 
authorizes  the  issue  of  bonds  to  prepare  for  re¬ 
sumption.  Under  that  law  only  can  he  make 
the  purchase,  and  only  by  the  issue  of  bonds ; 
thus  saddling  the  people  with  at  least  two  mil¬ 
lions  per  month  of  new  bonded  debt.  And 
when  silver  bullion  is  so  bought  the  resump¬ 
tion  act  under  which  he  will  issue  the  bonds 
requires  that  the  resulting  coin  must  be  hoard¬ 
ed  in  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  green¬ 
backs.  Thus  this  bill,  instead  of  giving  the 
people  more  currency,  gives  them  only  more 
bonded  debt.  Instead  of  being  a  bill  to  relieve 
them  from  the  terrible  effects  of  contraction 
and  resumption,  it  reenforces  the*  resumption 
scheme  and  encourages  its  promoters  to  stand 
firm  and  resist  all  efforts  to  repeal  it. 

“We  are  told,  ‘  Get  this  much  now,  and  then 
get  the  rest  by  a  new  bill.’  Sir,  if  tbe  friends 
of  the  people  accept  this  as  a  triumph,  a  long 
truce  on  this  question  will  folloAV.  If  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  silver  will  not  remonetize  it  now,  when 
popular  excitement  is  great,  will  they  do  it 
after  it  has  been  allayed  by  a  vaunted  triumph  ? 
No,  sir;  they  will  not  yield  another  inch  until 
it  shall  have  been  demonstrated  by  sad  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  amendments  to  this  bill  are  in 
fact  a  fresh  triumph  of  the  wrong  over  the 
right,  of  the  money  power  over  the  people. 
Then,  if  the  masses  are  not  worn  out  in  their 
struggles  to  control  their  own  Government,  a 
new  agitation  will  follow,  and  a  new  Congress, 
born  of  such  agitation,  secure  that  justice 
which  can  be  had  now  if  inflexibly  demanded.” 

Mr.  Browne  :  “  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 
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As  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  say  anything 
on  this  question,  I  wish  to  ask  will  it  be  in 
order  for  mo  to  say  I  approve  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Keifer)?” 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore:  “The  remark  of 
the  gentleman  is  not  in  order.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  yield  ?  ” 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia:  “I  prefer  the 
Senate  amendments  in  some  respects  to  the 
original  bill.  I  did  not  like  the  free-coinage 
feature  in  the  original  bill.  The  amendment 
of  that  feature  I  approve.  The  other  amend¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like ;  but  not  a 
single  one  of  them  is  of  such  a  character  that 
I  would  forfeit  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  ac¬ 
count  of  them — not  one. 

“  The  great  object  that  I  had  in  view,  and 
that  I  think  the  majority  of  the  House  had  in 
view,  is  accomplished  by  this  bill;  that  is,  the 
double  standard  of  value  by  it  is  to  be  reestab¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  By  it  the  dollar  of  the 
fathers  is  restored.  By  it  silver  is  made  money. 
That  is  the  great  object  I  had  in  view.  We 
can  easily,  if  a  majority  of  this  House  shall 
hereafter  think  wise  to  do  so,  supplement  the 
bill  in  any  way  we  please.  I  shall  vote  for  all 
these  Senate  amendments,  lest  we  hazard  the 
great  important  principle  established  in  tbe 
bill.  I  shall  say  no  mofe,  but  now  ask  the 
previous  question.” 

The  question  was  upon  concurring  in  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Senate,  to  strike  out  in 
line  12  of  the  first  section  the  words  “proAdded 
by  ”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “  expressly  stip¬ 
ulated  in  the  contract  ” ;  so  that  it  will  read : 

Which  coins,  together  with  all  silver  dollars  here¬ 
tofore  coined  by  the  United  States  of  like  weight  and 
fineness,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal 
value  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  ex¬ 
cept  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract. 

The  question  was  put ;  and  on  a  division 
there  were — ayes  176,  noes  62. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Senate  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  “  contract  ”  in 
line  12  of  the  first  section,  down  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  word  “laws,”  as  follows: 

And  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the 
same  at  any  United  States  coinage  mint  or  assay 
office,  to  he  coined  into  such  dollars  for  his  benefit, 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  gold  bullion 
is  deposited  for  coinage  under  existing  laws. 

And  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  as  follows: 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver 
bullion,  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than 
two  million  dollars’  worth  per  month,  nor  more  than 
four  million  dollars’  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased, 
into  such  dollars  ;  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appro¬ 
priated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other¬ 
wise  appropriated.  And  any  gain  or  seigniorage 
arising  from  this  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and 
paid  into  the  Treasury,  as  provided  under  existing 
laws  relative  to  the  subsidiary  coinage:  Provided. 
That  the  amount  of  money,  at  any  one  time,  invested 
in  such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting 
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coin,  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000  :  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  payment  in  silver  of  certificates  of  de¬ 
posit  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  254  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aiken,  Aldrich,  Bacon,  Bagley, 
John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker,  Ballou,  Banning:, 
Bayne,  Beebe,  Benedict,  Bicknell,  Bisbee,  Blair, 
Bland,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Briggs,  Browne, 
Buckner,  Bundy,  Burchard,  Burdick,  Cabell,  Cain, 
Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Candler,  Caswell,  Claflin, 
Alvah  A.  Clark,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Rush  Clark, 
Clymer,  Cole,  Collins,  Conger,  Cook,  Covert,  Jacob 
D.  Cox,  Crapo,  Cravens,  Cummings,  Cutler,  Dan- 
ford,  Davidson,  Horace  Davis,  Joseph  J.  Davis, 
Deering,  Denison,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Douglas,  Dun- 
nell,  Dwight,  Eames,  Eden,  Eickhoff,  Ellsworth, 
Errett,  I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L.  Evans,  Field, 
Finley,  Forney,  Fort,  Foster,  Freeman,  Frye,  Fuller, 
Garfield,  Garth,  Gibson,  Glover,  Goode,  Hale,  Hanna, 
Hardenbergh,  Harmer,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Hart, 
Hartridge,  Haskell,  Hatcher,  Hayes,  Hazelton,  Hen- 
dee,  Henderson,  Henry,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Hiscock, 
Hubbell,  Hunter,  Hunton,  Humphrey,  Hungerford, 
Ittner,  James,  Frank  Jones,  James  T.  Jones,  John 
8.  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce,  Eeifer,  Kelley,  Kenna, 
Ketcham,  Killinger,  Knapp,  Landers,  Lapham,  La- 
throp,  Leonard,  Ligon,  Lindsey,  Loring,  Mackey, 
Marsh,  Martin,  McCook,  McGowan,  McKinley,  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Metcalfe,  Mitchell,  Money,  Monroe,  Morri¬ 
son,  Neal,  Norcross,  Oliver,  O’Neill,  Overton,  Page, 
G.  W.  Patterson,  Peddie,  Phillips,  Phelps,  Pollard, 
Potter,  Pound,  Powers,  Price,  Pugh,  Quinn,  Rainey, 
Randolph,  Reed,  Reilly?  W.  W.  Rice,  Roberts,  George 
D.  Robinson,  Milton  8.  Robinson,  Ross,  Ryan,  Samp¬ 
son,  Sapp,  Sayler,  Schleicher,  Sexton,  Shallenberger, 
Singleton,  Sinnickson,  Smalls,  Southard,  Starin, 
Stenger,  Stephens,  Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph 
C.  Stone,  Strait,  Thompson,  Thornburgh,  Amos 
Townsend,  M.  I.  Townsend,  R.  W.  Townsliend, 
Tucker,  Turney,  Van  Vorhes,  Waddell,  Wait,  Walk¬ 
er,  Walsh,  Ward,  Warner,  Watson,  Welch,  Harry 
White,  Michael  D.  White,  A.  S.  Williams,  Andrew 
Williams,  C.  G.  Williams,  James  Williams,  Jere.  N. 
Williams,  Richard  Williams,  Willits,  Wilson,  Wren, 
Wright,  Yeates — 203. 

Nats— Messrs.  Acklen,  Atkins,  Bell,  Blackburn, 
Bliss,  Blount,  Boone,  Bouck,  Bragg,  Bright,  Brog- 
den,  Butler,  John  W.  Caldwell,  Cannon,  Carlisle, 
Chalmers,  Chittenden,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Cobb, 
Samuel  S.  Cox,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  Elam,  Ellis, 
John  H.  Evins,  Ewing,  Franklin,  Gause,  Giddings, 
Gunter,  Hamilton,  Henry  R.  Harris,  John  T.  Harris, 
Harrison,  Hartzell,  Henkle,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Herbert, 
Hooker,  House,  Kimmel,  Knott,  Luttrell,  Lynde, 
Manning,  McKenzie,  Mills,  Morgan,  Morse,  Mul- 
drow,  Muller,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Pridemore,  Rea, 
Reagan,  Riddle,  Robbins,  Robertson,  Scales,  Shel¬ 
ley,  Siemens,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele,  Throckmor¬ 
ton,  Turner,  Vance,  Veeder,  Whitthorne,  Wigginton, 
Albert  S.  Willis,  Wood— 72. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Banks,  Bridges,  W.  P. 
Caldwell,  Durham,  Felton,  Gardner,  Keightley, 
Lockwood,  Maish,  Mayham,  Amerieus  V.  Rice,  A. 
Herr  Smith,  William  E.’  Smith,  Swann,  Tipton,  Ben¬ 
jamin  A.  Willis,  Young — 17. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was  to  insert  as  a  new 
section  the  invitation  to  European  govern¬ 
ments;  which  was  concurred  in — yeas  196, 
nays  71.  The  other  amendments  of  the  Senate 
were  then  concurred  in. 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  28th,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore  presented  the  bill  for  the 


coinage  of  silver  dollars,  with  the  objections 
of  the  President  as  follows : 

To  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  : 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  House 
bill  No.  1093,  entitled  “  An  act  to  authorize  the  coin¬ 
age  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its 
legal-tender  character,”  I  feel  compelled  to  return  it 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  origi¬ 
nated,  with  my  objections  to  its  passage. 

Holding  the  opinion,  which  I  expressed  in  my 
anuual  message,  that  “neither  the  interests  of  the 
Government  nor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  be  promoted  by  disparaging  silver  as  one  of 
the  two  precious  metals  which  furnish  the  coinage 
of  the  world,  and  that  legislation  which  looks  to 
maintaining  the  volume  of  intrinsic  money  to  as  full 
a  measure  of  both  metals  as  their  relative  commer¬ 
cial  values  will  permit  would  be  neither  unjust  nor 
inexpedient,”  it  has  been  my  earnest  desire  to  con¬ 
cur  with  Congress  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
to  increase  the  silver  coinage  of  the  country  Is  would 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  either  public 
or  private,  nor  injuriously  affect  the  public  credit. 
It  is  only  upon  the  conviction  that  this  bill  does  not 
meet  these  essential  requirements  that  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  withhold  from  it  my  approval. 

My  present  official  duty  as  to  this  bill  permits  only 
an  attention  to  the  specific  objections  to  its  passage 
which  seem  to  me  so  important  as  to  justify  me  in 
asking  from  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  Congress  that 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  for  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has,  in  such  cases,  pYovided. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
of  the  weight  of  412i  grains  each,  of  standard  silver, 
to  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  all 
debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  market  value  of  that  number 
of  grains  of  standard  silver  during  the  past  year  lias 
been  from  ninety  to  ninety-two  cents  as  compared 
with  the  standard  gold  dollar.  Thus  the  silver 
dollar,  authorized  by  this  bill,  is  worth  8  to  10  per 
cent,  less  than  it  purports  to  be  worth,  and  is  made 
a  legal  tender  for  debts  contracted  when  the  law  did 
not  recognize  such  coins  as  lawful  money. 

The  right  to  pay  duties  in  silver  or  in  certificates 
for  silver  deposits  will,  when  they  are  issued  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  to  circulate,  put  an  end  to  the  receipt 
of  revenue  iD  gold,  and  thus  compel  the  payment  of 
silver  for  both  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt.  $1,143,493,400  of  the  bonded  debt,  now 
outstanding,  was  issued  prior  to  February,  1873, 
when  the  silver  dollar  was  unknown  in  circulation 
in  this  countn-y,  and  was  only  a  convenient  form  of 
silver  bullion  lor  exportation  ;  $583,440,350  of  the 
funded  debt  has  been  issued  since  February,  1873, 
when  gold  alone  was  the  coin  for  which  the  bonds 
were  sold,  and  gold  alone  was  the  coin  in  which 
both  parties  to  the  contract  understood  that  the 
bonds  would  be  paid.  These  bonds  entered  into 
the  markets  of  the  world.  They  were  paid  for  in 
gold  when  silver  had  greatly  depreciated,  and  when 
no  one  would  have  bought  them  if  it  had  been  un¬ 
derstood  that  they  would  be  paid  in  silver.  The 
sum  of  $225,000,000  of  these  bonds  has  been  sold 
during  my  administration  for  gold  coin,  and  the 
United  States  received  the  benefit  of  these  sales  by 
a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  iuterest  to  four  per  cent. 
During  the  progress  of  these  sales  a  doubt  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  to  the  coin  in  which  payment  of  these 
bonds  would  be  made.  The  public  announcement 
was  thereupon  authorized  that  it  was  “  not  to  be 
anticipated  that,  any  future  legislation  of  Congress 
or  any  action  of  any  department  of  the  Government 
would  sanction  or  tolerate  the  redemption  of  the 
principal  of  these  bonds,  or  the  payment  of  the  in¬ 
terest  thereon,  in  coin  of  less  value  than  the  coin 
authorized  by  law  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the 
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bonds,  being  the  coin  exacted  by  the  Government 
in  exchange  for  the  same.” 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  will  be  justly  regarded  as 
a  grave  breach  of  the  public  faith  to  undertake  to 
pay  these  bonds,  principal  or  interest,  in  silver  coin 
worth  in  the  market  less  than  the  coin  received  for 
them.  It  is  said  that  the  silver  dollar  made  a  legal 
tender  by  this  bill  will  under  its  operation  be  equiv¬ 
alent  in  value  to  the  gold  dollar.  Many  supporters 
of  the  bill  believe  this,  and  would  not  justify  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  pay  debts,  either  public  or  private,  in  coin 
of  inferior  value  to  the  money  of  the  world.  The 
capital  det'eotof  the  bill  is  that  it  contains  no  pro¬ 
vision  protecting  from  its  operation  preexisting  debts 
in  case  the  coinage  which  it  creates  shall  continue  to 
be  of  less  value  than  that  which  was  the  sole  legal 
tender  wlieu  they  were  contracted.  If  it  is  now 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver  in  the  payment  of  debts  to 
coin  and  make  a  legal  tender  a  silver  dollar  of  less 
commercial  value  than  any  dollar,  whether  of  gold 
or  paper,  which  is  now  lawful  money  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  such  measure,  it  will  hardly  be  questioned,  will, 
in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  be  an  act  of  bad  faith. 
As  to  all  debts  heretofore  contracted,  the  silver  dol¬ 
lar  should  be  made  a  legal  tender  only  at  its  market 
value.  The  standard  of  value  should  not  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  contract. 
National  promises  should  be  kept  with  unflinching 
fidelity.  There  is  no  power  to  compel  a  nation  to 
pay  its  just  debts.  Its  credit  depends  on  its  honor. 
Tne  nation  owes  what  it  has  led  or  allowed  its  credi¬ 
tors  to  expect.  I  cannot  approve  a  bill  which  in  my 
judgment  authorizes  the  violation  of  sacred  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  obligation  of  the  public  faith  transcends 
all  questions  of  profit  or  public  advantage.  Its  un¬ 
questionable  maintenance  is  the  dictate  as  well  of 
the  highest  expediency  as  of  the  most  necessary 
duty,  and  should  ever  be  carefully  guarded  by  the 
Executive,  by  Congress,  and  by  the  people. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  the  country  is  to 
be  benefited  by  a  silver  coinage,  it  can  be  done  only 
by  the  issue  of  silver  dollars  of  full  value,  which  will 
defraud  no  man.  A  currency  worth  less  than  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  worth  will  in  the  end  defraud  not  only 
creditors,  but  all  who  are  engaged  in  legitimate 
business,  and  none  more  surely  than  those  who  are 
dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily 
bread.  E.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  23,  1878. 

The  President  pro  tempore:  “  The  question 
is  upon  a  reconsideration.  Shall  the  bill  pass  ? 
The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll.” 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allison,  Bailey,  Beckj  Bruce,  Chaf¬ 
fee,  Cockrell.  Coke,  Conover,  Davis  of  Illinois.  Da¬ 
vis  of  West  Virginia,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Eustis,  Ferry, 
Garland,  Gordon,  Grover,  Harris,  Hereford,  Hill, 
Howe,  Iugalls,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of 
Nevada,  Kellogg,  Kirkwood,  McCreery,  McDonald, 
McMillan,  Matthews,  Maxey,  Merrimon,  Morgan, 
Paddock,  Patterson,  Plumb,  Saulsbuvy,  Saunders, 
Spencer,  Teller,  Thurman,  Voorhees,  Wallace,  Win- 
dom,  and  Withers — 46. 

Nays— Messrs.  Barnum,  Bayard,  Blaine,  Butler, 
Conkling,  Dawes,  Eaton,  Hamlin,  Hoar,  Kernan, 
Lamar,  McPherson,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Kandolpli, 
Kollins,  Sargent,  Wadleigh,  and  Whyte— 19. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anthony,  Armstrong,  Booth, 
Burnside,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of 
Wisconsin,  Christiancy,  Edmunds,  Oglesby,  Kan- 
som,  and  Sharon — 11. 

The  President  pro  tempore:  “On  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  hill  the  yeas  are  46  and  the  nays 
are  19.  Two  thirds  of  the  Senate  having 
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voted  in  its  favor,  the  bill  has  passed  and  be¬ 
come  a  law.” 

On  the  same  day  in  the  House,  after  reading 
the  message,  the  Speaker  said :  “  The  question 
before  the  House  is,  ‘  Will  the  House  on  re¬ 
consideration  agree  to  pass  the  bill  ?  ’  ” 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia:  “  Upon  that  I 
move  the  previous  question.” 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the 
main  question  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aiken,  Aldrich,  Atkins,  John  H. 
Baker,  Banning,  Bayne,  Bell,  Benedict,  Bicknell, 
Blackburn,  Bland,  Blount,  Boone,  Bouck,  Boyd, 
Bragg,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Bridges,  Bright,  Brogden, 
Browne,  Bucknor,  Bundy,  Burehard,  Burdick,  But¬ 
ler,  John  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Calkins, 
Candler,  Cannon,  Carlisle,  Caswell,  Chalmers,  Clark 
of  Missouri,  Kush  Clark,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Cly- 
mer,  Cobb,  Cole,  Conger,  Cook,  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
Samuel  S.  Cox,  Cravens,  Crittenden,  Culberson, 
Cummings,  Cutler,  Danford,  Davidson,  Joseph  J. 
Davis,  Deering,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Dunnell,  Durham, 
Eden,  Elam,  Ellis,  Errett,  James  L.  Evans,  John  H. 
Evins,  Ewing,  Felton,  Finley,  Forney,  Fort,  Foster, 
Franklin,  Fuller,  Garth,  Giddings,  Glover,  Goode, 
Gunter,  Hamilton,  Hanna,  Henry  E.  Harris,  John 
T.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hartridge,  Hartzell,  Haskell, 
Hatcher,  Hayes,  Hazelton,  Henderson,  Henry,  Her¬ 
bert,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hooker,  House,  Hubbell,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Hunter,  Hunton,  Ittner,  James  T.  Jones, 
John  S.  Jones,  Keightley,  Kelley,  Kenna,  Knapp, 
Knott,  Landers,  Lathrop,  Ligon,  Luttrell,  Lynde, 
Mackey,  Manning,  Marsh,  Mayham,  McGowan,  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  McKinley,  McMahon,  Metcalfe,  Mills,  Mit¬ 
chell,  Money,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Muldrow,  Neal, 
Oliver,  Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  T.  M.  Patterson, 
Phelps,  Phillips,  Pollard,  Pound,  Price,  Pridemore, 
Eainey,  Eandolph,  liea,  Keagan,  Americus  V.  Kice, 
Kiddle,  Bobbins,  Eoberts,  Kobertson,  Milton  8. 
Kobinson,  Eyan,  Sampson,  Sapp,  Sayler,  Scales, 
Sexton,  Shallenberger,  Shelley,  Singleton,  Slemons, 
Smalls,  William  E.  Smith,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele, 
Stephens,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait, 
Thompson,  Thornburgh,  Throckmorton,  Tipton, 
Amos  Townsend,  M.  I.  Townsend,  K.  W.  Towns- 
hend,  Tucker,  Turner,  Turney,  Vance,  Van  Vorhes, 
Waddell,  Walker,  Walsh,  Welch,  Harry  White, 
Michael  D.  White,  Whitthorne,  Wigginton,  C.  G. 
WilliamSjJere.  N.  Williams,  Kichard  Williams,  Al¬ 
bert  S.  Willis,  Willits,  Wilson,  Wren,  Wright, 
Yeates,  and  Young — 196. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bacon,  Bagley,  William  II.  Baker, 
Ballou,  Banks,  Beebe,  Bisbee,  Blair,  Bliss,  Briggs, 
Cain,  Camp,  Campbell,  Chittenden,  Claflin,  Covert, 
Crapo,  Horace  Davis,  Denison,  Dwight,  Eames, 
Eickhoff,  Ellsworth,  Field,  Freeman,'  Frye,  Gar¬ 
field,  Gibson,  Hale,  Hardenbergh,  Harmer,  Benj.  W. 
Harris,  Hart,  Hendee,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hiscock,  Hun- 
gerford,  James,  Frank  Jones,  Joyce,  Ketcham,  Lap- 
ham,  Lindsey,  Lockwood,  Loring,  McCook,  Morse, 
Muller,  Norcross,  O’Neill,  Overton,  Potter,  Powers, 
Pugh,  Seed,  William  W.  Bice,  George  D.  Kobinson, 
Boss,  Schleicher,  Sinnickson,  A.  Herr  Smith,  Starin, 
Stenger,  Stewart,  Veeder,  Ward,  Warner,  Watson, 
A.  S.  Williams,  Andrew  Williams,  James  Williams, 
Benj.  A.  Willis,  and  Wood — 73. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Acklen,  Cabell,  Alvah  A. 
Clark,  Collins,  Douglas,  I.  Newton  Evans,  Gardner, 
Gause,  Henkle,  Jorgensen,  Keifer,  Killinger,  Kim- 
mel,  Leonard,  Maish,  Martin,  Morrison,  Peddie, 
Quinn,  Keilly,  Southard,  Swann,  and  Wait— 23. 

The  Speaker :  “  Two  thirds  having  voted 
for  the  passage  of  this  hill  upon  its  recon¬ 
sideration,  the  bill  is  passed,  the  objections 
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of  the  President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.”  _ 

In  the  House,  on  April  29th,  Mr.  Fort,  of 
Illinois,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a 
hill  to  forbid  the  further  retirement  of  the 
United  States  legal-tender  notes. 

The  bill  was  read.  It  provides  that  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  the  act  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
other  officer  under  him  to  cancel  or  retire  any 
more  of  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes, 
and  that  when  any  of  said  notes  may  be  re¬ 
deemed  or  be  received  into  the  Treasury  under 
any  law  from  any  source  whatever  and  shall 
belong  to  the  United  States,  they  shall  not  be 
retired,  canceled,  or  destroyed,  but  they  shall 
be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in 
circulation,  provided  that  nothing  therein  shall 
prohibit  the  cancellation  and  destruction  of 
mutilated  notes  and  the  issue  of  other  notes 
of  like  denominations  in  their  stead,  as  now 
provided  by  law,  and  that  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  in  conflict  with  the  act  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

The  question  recurred  upon  ordering  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  there  were  58  in  the  affir¬ 
mative.  So  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Acklen,  Aiken,  Aldrich,  Atkins, 
John  H.  Baker,  Banning,  Bayne,  Beebe,  Bell,  Bene¬ 
dict,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  Blount,  Boone,  Bouck, 
Boyd,  Bragg,  Bridges,  Brogden,  Browne,  Buckner, 
Bundy,  Burchard,  Burdick.  Cabell,  Cain,  John  W. 
Caldwell,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Candler,  Can¬ 
non,  Caswell,  Chalmers,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  Bush  Clark, 
Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Cole,  Conger, 
Cook,  JacobD.  Cox,  Cravens,  Crittenden,  Culberson, 
Cummings,  Cutler,  Danford,  Davidson,  Dean,  Deer- 
ing,  Dibrell,  Douglas,  Dunneil,  Durham,  Eden, Elam, 
Errett,  Ewing,  Felton,  Einley,  Forney,  Fort,  Foster, 
Franklin,  Fuller,  Gardner,  Garth,  Giddings,  Glover, 
Gunter,  Hale,  Hamilton,  Hanna,  Hardenbergh,  Henry 
B.  Harris,  John  T.  Harris,  Hartridge,  Hartzell,  Has¬ 
kell,  Hatcher,  Hayes,  Razelton,  Henderson,  Herbert, 
G.  tV.  Hewitt,  House,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Ittner, 
James  T.  Jones,  John  S.  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Kei- 
fer,  Keightley,  Kelley,  Knapp,  Knott,  Landers,  La- 
throp,  Ligon,  Lockwood,  Luttrell,  Lynde,  Mackey, 
Maish,  Manning,  Marsh,  Martin,  Mayham,  McGow¬ 
an,  McKenzie,  McKinley,  McMahon,  Metcalfe,  Mills, 
Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Muldrow,  Neal,  Oliver, 
Overton,  Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  T.  M.  Patterson, 
Phillips,  Pollard,  Pound,  Price,  Bainey,  Bandolph, 
Bea,  Beagan,  Americus  V.  Bice,  Bobbins,  Bobertson, 
M.  S.  Bobinson,  Byan,  Sampson,  Sapp,  Sayler,  Shel¬ 
ley,  Singleton,  Slemons,  Smalls,  William  E.  Smith, 
Southard,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele,  Stephens,  John 
W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait,  Swann,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Thornburgh,  Tipton,  Amos  Townsend,  B.  W. 
Townshend,  Tucker,  Vance,  Walker,  Walsh,  Warn¬ 
er,  Welch,  Harry  White,  Michael  D.  White,  Wig- 
ginton,  C.  G,  Williams,  Jere.  N.  Williams,  A.  S. 
Willis,  Willits,  Wilson,  Wren,  and  Wright — 177. 

Nats — Messrs.  Bacon,  William  H.  Baker,  Blair, 
Briggs,  Camp,  Chittenden,  Clafiin,  Covert,  Crapo, 
Horace  Davis,  Fames,  Eickhoff,  Frye,  Garfield,  Gib¬ 
son,  Hendee,  Iliscock,  Ifungerford,  Joyce,  Ketcham, 
Lnpham,  Loring,  Monroe,  Norcross,  Potter,  Pugh, 
William  W.  Bice,  G.  D.  Bobinson,  Sinnickson,  A. 
Herr  Smith,  Stenger,  Ward,  Bichard  Williams,  Benj. 
A.  Willis,  and  Wood — 35. 

Not  Voting— Messrs.  Bagley,  Ballou,  Banks,  Bis- 


bee,  Bland,  Bliss,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Bright,  Butler, 
Calkins,  Carlisle,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Collins,  Samuel 
S.  Cox,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Denison,  Dickey,  Dwight, 
Ellis,  Ellsworth,  I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L.  Evans, 
John  H.  Evins,  Freeman,  Gause,  Goode,  Harmer, 
Benjamin W.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hart,  Henkle,  Henry, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Hooker,  Hubbell,  Hunton,  James, 
Frauk  Jones,  Kenna,  Killinger,  Kimmel,  Lindsey, 
McCook,  Money,  Morse,  Muller,  O’Neill,  Peddie, 
Phelps,  Powers,  Pridemore,  Quinn,  Beed,  Beilly, 
Biddle,  Eoberts,  Boss,  Scales,  Schleicher,  Sexton, 
Shallenberger,  Starin,  Stewart,  Throckmorton.  M. 
I.  Townsend,  Turner,  Turney,  Van  Vorhes,  Veeder, 
Waddell,  Wait,  Watson,  Whitthorne,  A.  S.  Williams, 
Andrew  Williams,  James  Williams,  Yeates,  and 
Young — 77. 

So  (two  thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 


The  Senate,  on  May  28th,  resumed  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  to  forbid  the  further  re¬ 
tirement  of  legal-tender  notes. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said :  “  I  offer  the 
following  amendment :  After  the  word  ‘  cir¬ 
culation,’  in  line  10,  insert : 

Provided ,  That  the  said  notes,  when  so  issued, 
shall  be  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  United  States, 
except  duties  on  imports,  and  not  to  be  otherwise  a 
legal  tender  ;  and  any  reprint  of  the  said  notes  shall 
bear  this  superscription.” 

The  Presiding  Officer :  “  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware-” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  reissue  of  the  present  demand 
Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  is  by  this 
bill  authorized,  after  they  ‘  shall  have  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States’ ;  by  which 
I  understand  that  they  shall  have  been  paid  by 
the  United  States ;  and  I  understand  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  now  deliberately  made,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  in  the  presence  of  no  emer¬ 
gency,  under  no  stress  whatever  of  political 
exigency,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  to  issue  the  notes 
of  the  Government  upon  the  credit  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  to  accompany  them  with  a  com¬ 
pulsory  clause  that  they  shall  be  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  debts  and  contracts  between 
other  and  third  parties. 

“  I  have  proposed  by  the  amendment  I  offer 
that  these  notes  are  to  be  receivable  for  public 
dues  of  the  Government.  That  fact  being 
known,  the  party  who  contracts  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  arrange  his  prices  accordingly, 
and  if  the  notes  be  worth  par  or  more  than 
par  he  will  perform  his  services  upon  that  cal¬ 
culation.  No  one  will  be  deceived,  no  one  will 
be  wronged,  and  every  one  will  have  an  inter¬ 
est  that  the  Government  credit  shall  be  as  high 
as  the  credit  of  any  other  party,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  But  I  have  excluded  the  payment  of 
duties  upon  imports  in  the  amendment.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  proposition  before  the 
Senate  that  the  duties  on  imports  shall  be  made 
payable  in  Treasury  notes.  When  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  issued  these  notes 
in  1862,  they  enacted  a  law  which  has  remained 
unrepealed  upon  the  statute  book  from  that 
day  to  this,  and  which  of  its  own  force  has 
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entered  into  every  contract  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  in  the  sale  of  its  bonds  from 
1862  to  the  present  day.  By  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act  of  1862  it  was  provided  : 

That  all  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  he  paid 
in  ooin,  or  in  notes  payable  on  demand  heretofore 
authorized  to  be  issued  and  bylaw  receivable  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  public  dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall  he  set 
apart  as  a  special  fund,  and  shall  be  applied  as  follows  : 

1.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  the  purchase  or  payment  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made 
within  each  fiscal  year  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1862, 
which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  the 
interest  of  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct. 

3.  The  residue  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

“  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  duties  upon 
imports  paid  in  gold  coin  very  far  exceeded 
the  amount  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  I 
proposed  by  way  of  relief  to  the  importer  and 
as  a  matter  of  credit  to  the  United  States  notes, 
that  a  percentage  of  those  duties  might  be  pay¬ 
able  in  the  demand  notes  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
I  well  remember  that  no  one  was  louder  in  his 
expression  of  reprobation  of  what  he  called 
then  a  partial  exercise  of  bad  faith  than  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  believed 
that  so  long  as  enough  coin  was  received  at 
the  custom-houses  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  our  pledge  in  incurring  that  debt 
was  fully  satisfied.  Now  it  seems  from  some 
cause  the  Secretary’s  opinion  has  changed. 
Mine  has  not.  I  cannot  imagine  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  proposed  to  receive  the  Treasury 
notes  instead  of  coin,  when  the  Treasury  notes 
are  as  valuable  as  coin.  The  duties  upon  im¬ 
ports  of  the  United  States  have  always,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  been  paid  in  coin.  It  forms 
the  only  source  from  which  under  present  laws 
the  United  States  receive  their  supply  of  coin 
in  which  interest  on  t'heir  debt  is  guaranteed 
to  be  paid. 

“  Then,  I  ash,  if  already  the  Treasury  note 
is  at  par  with  coin,  what  further  credit  do  you 
desire  for  it?  And  if  no  further  credit  is  de¬ 
sired  for  it,  it  having  reached  the  acme  of  a 
par  value,  why  do  you  take  from  the  public 
creditor  and  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  certain  fund  of  coin  that  will  enable 
it  to  perform  with  certainty  its  contract  under 
the  laws  by  which  these  bonds  were  authorized 
and  issued  ?  The  tariff  will  continue  in  some 
shape.  We  cannot,  and  never  will,  I  suppose, 
in  the  existence  of  the  present  generation,  be 
without  a  tariff  of  duties  upon  imports.  If  the 
duties  are  paid  in  coin,  it  is  a  certainty  to  the 
creditor  which  he  can  rely  upon.  Make  the 
duties  payable  in  Treasury  notes,  and  you  then 
throw  upon  him  the  risk,  the  possibility  of 
having  a  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the 
United  States,  and  of  being  paid  not  in  coin 
according  to  contract,  but  in  the  paper  money 
of  the  United  States.  The  Government,  no 


longer  having  a  supply  of  coin  from  its  cus¬ 
toms  duties,  will  be  compelled  to  purchase  it _ 

and  at  what  premium  cannot  now  be  foretold. 

“I  cannot  see  any  good  reason  for  it.  If 
the  notes  were  below  par,  and  you  sought  to 
advance  them  to  par  by  giving  them  this  new 
function  and  use  at  the  custom-house,  there 
would  be  at  least  that  reason  for  it ;  but  the 
notes  are  at  par  ;  they  are  not  only  at  par,  but 
they  are  worth  more  to-day  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  than  a  portion  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  the  coin  of  silver  which  has  been  created 
a  standard  of  value  and  stamped  with  the  name 
of  American  dollars.  My  friend  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  says  it  is  at  par  with  gold, 
and  worth  more  than  gold,  he  says.  Without 
questioning  his  statement,  I  only  would  say 
that  if  he  is  right  it  goes  to  strengthen  the  sug¬ 
gestion  I  have  made,  that  if  this  be  so,  and  the 
paper,  as  my  friend  from  Missouri  says,  is 
stronger  than  gold,  and  as  we  all  know  it  is 
just  now  more  valuable  than  silver  by  10  per 
cent.,  then  why  do  you  wish  to  give  it  an  in¬ 
creased  credit  by  what  plainly  to  my  mind  is  a 
breach  of  the  contract  under  which  every  bond 
of  the  United  States  has  been  sold  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1862  ?  I  cannot  there¬ 
fore  see  the  expediency,  I  cannot  see  the  right, 
I  cannot  see  any  good  reason  whatever  for  the 
payment  of  customs  duties  in  the  Treasury 
notes  of  the  United  States;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  see  every  reason  of  morality,  of  justice, 
of  expediency,  in  every  light  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  viewed,  that  we  should  continue, 
at  least  under  existing  laws,  that  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  of  coin  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon 
the  public  debt,  and  not  only  so,  but  for  the 
presence  of  coin  in  the  country,  which  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  duties  payable  in  coin  guarantees.” 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  said  :  “I  wish  now  to 
say  that  I  concur  in  everything  that  has  fallen 
from  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard) 
on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  a  legal-tender  paper  money.  1  do  not 
believe  that  that  power  does  exist  under  the 
Constitution  of  this  country.  I  have  always 
believed  that  it  did  not  exist,  even  under  the 
war  power.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  it 
to  be  constitutional  as  exercised  in  1862,  only 
under  the  war  power,  and  I  am  willing  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  decision  of  the  Court  as  law  as  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  present  legal-tender  cur¬ 
rency;  but  I  can  never  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  as  an  original 
proposition  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  have  power  to  make  paper  money 
a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  private  debts. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  concur  with  what  seems 
to  be  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill  as  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  House.  I  see  no  necessity  myself 
for  what  you  call  further  contraction.  I  am 
as  good  a  hard-money  man,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  as  any  man  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
country.  I  want  a  sound  currency,  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  depreciated  money  is  sound 
currency;  nor  do  I  believe  any  currency  is 
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sound  or  any  country  is  sound  which  tolerates 
except  as  a  necessity  a  depreciated  paper  money. 
I  want  gold  and  silver  for  our  money.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Congress  has  power  to  coin  money.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  word  ‘  coin  ’  means  metallic 
money.  I  believe  we  have  no  right  to  make 
anything  else  but  metallic  money.  That  is  my 
opinion.  ThereforeT  want  gold  and  silver  as 
our  money.  I  want  the  gold  dollar  equal  to 
the  silver  dollar,  and  the  silver  dollar  equal  to 
the  gold  dollar. 

“  1  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  this  country  gold  and  silver 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  its  cur¬ 
rency,  and  that  we  must  have  a  paper  currency, 
and  I  insist  that  that  paper  currency  ought  to 
be  equal  to  gold  and  silver — that  is,  converti¬ 
ble  into  gold  and  silver.  I  do  not  say  ‘con¬ 
verted  into  gold  and  silver.’  I  have  no  re¬ 
spect  for  the  argument  which  undertakes  to 
prove  that  paper  currency  cannot  he  equal  to 
gold  and  silver  because  there  are  not  as  many 
gold  and  silver  dollars  in  the  country  as  there 
may  be  paper  dollars.  Convertible,  in  my 
judgment,  means  that  it  shall  have  the  same 
purchasing  power;  and  whenever  the  paper 
currency  gets  to  the  point  where  it  is  equal  in 
purchasing  power  to  gold  and  silver,  then  it 
ought  to  remain  there.  In  my  judgment,  if 
we  make  this  legal-tender  money,  as  you  have 
got  it  to-day,  receivable  in  the  payment  of  all 
public  dues,  it  will  be  equal  to  gold  and  silver 
with  all  the  people  of  America.  I  think  it  is 
the  only  thing  on  earth  that  prevents  it  now 
from  being  absolutely  equal  in  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  to  gold  and  silver. 

“I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  by  striking  out  the 
words  ‘  excepting  duties  on  imports,’  so  as  to 
read : 

Provided ,  That  the  said  notes  when  so  reissued 
shall  be  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  United  States, 
and  not  be  otherwise  a  legal  tender :  and  any  reprint 
of  the  said  notes  shall  bear  this  superscription.” 

Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine:  “Mr.  President,  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
even  without  the  suggested  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  is  a  very  radical  one.  It 
would  work  an  extraordinary  change  in  the 
currency  of  the  United  States.  I  venture  to 
read  it  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate : 

That  the  said  notes — 

“  Referring  to  the  legal  tenders — 
when  so  reissued,  shall  be  receivable  for  all  dues  of 
the  United  States,  excepting  duties  on  imports,  and 
not  be  otherwise  a  legal  tender. 

“  It  takes  $346,000,000  and  declares  right  off 
that  they  shall  not  from  that  day  forward  he 
considered  a  legal  tender  between  man  and 
man.” 

Mr.  Bayard  :  “  Not  precisely  that.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  see,,  if  he  will  take  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  that  it  provides  for  the  reissue  of  the 
notes  when  the  same  shall  have  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States.” 


Mr.  Blaine :  “  That  is,  as  fast  as  they  come 
in,  they  are  to  be  paid  out.” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  1  mean  this,  that  whenever  a 
note  has  been  paid — in  other  words,  whenever 
the  Government  has  performed  the  promise  in 
regard  to  which  it  has  been  sixteen  years  in 
default,  and  after  it  has  once  paid  the  note — 
it  shall  not  he  reissued  with  the  legal-tender 
clause  attached.  That  is  my  proposition.” 

Mr.  Blaine :  “  Then  the  Senator,  I  think, 
still  further  muddles  the  currency,  because 
those  notes  that  do  not  come  in  for  redemption 
will  still  be  a  legal  tender,  hut  those  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  come  in  for  redemption  when  they  are 
reissued  will  not  be  a  legal  tender ;  and  so  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  gives  us  two  kinds  of 
Government  paper.” 

Mr.  Bayard:  “If  the  Senator  will  read  the 
amendments,  he  will  find  that  the  notes  so  re¬ 
issued  shall  bear  a  superscription  which  will 
prevent  their  being  mistaken  for  legal-tender 
notes.” 

Mr.  Blaine:  “I  am  not,  of  course,  trying  to 
misrepresent  the  Senator.  I  understand  him 
to  aim  at  this,  that  when  a  greenback  shall  go 
into  the  Treasury  and  the  holder  of  it  receives 
his  gold  or  silver  for  it,  the  Government  then 
reissues  it,  and  reissues  it  with  the  legal-tender 
quality  stricken  out.” 

Mr.  Bayard  :  “  And  that  fact  shall  he  print¬ 
ed  on  it.” 

Mr.  Blaine :  “  And  that  fact  shall  be  printed 
on  it,  of  course.  So,  then,  if  they  all  go  in  and 
all  go  out  again,  we  should  have  a  uniform  kind 
of  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Government 
which  would  have  the  legal-tender  quality 
struck  out ;  hut  if  one  half  go  in  and  only  one 
half  go  out,  we  should  have  then  two  kinds  of 
Government  paper,  still  further,  as  I  say,  mud¬ 
dling  the  currency  of  the  country.  Then  of 
course  the  Senator  will  observe  that  the  power 
of  the  national  banks  to  redeem  their  notes,  as 
they  now  have  the  right  to  do,  in  the  legal- 
tender  paper  of  the  country,  is  by  that  much 
restricted,  and  you  have  thrown  them  back  in¬ 
to  ‘contusion  worse  confounded,’  because  I 
suppose  this  second  edition  of  paper  money 
would  not  be  of  the  kind  which  the  national 
banks  might  redeem  their  notes  in.  If  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Delaware  correctly, 
he  would  not  consider  that  a  national  bank 
was  discharging  its  obligation  as  it  would  be 
to-day  by  handing  out  one  of  these  new  notes 
for  its  bill,  unless  he  adopts  the  novel  theory  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  you  take  the  legal  tender  out  of  the  note, 
that  moment  it  becomes  equal  to  gold.” 

Mr.  Bayard:  “  I  apprehend  that  resumption 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  would  be 
of  course  resumption  by  the  national  banks.” 

Mr.  Blaine :  “  Ah !  that  may  be ;  but  the 
great  instrumentality  hitherto  relied  upon  for 
resumption  by  the  national  banks  was  that  if 
the  Government  paper  was  brought  up  equal 
to  coin,  and  the  national  banks  only  had  the 
obligation  they  now  have  to  redeem  in  the 
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three  hundred  and  odd  millions  of  legal  ten¬ 
ders,  they  may  meet  their  obligation ;  but  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  takes 
away  that  power  of  the  national  banks  to  re¬ 
deem. 

“The  Senator  from  Georgia  does  not  intend 
by  his  amendment  that  coin  shall  reach  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  any  way 
whatever.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  does 
make  a  reservation  that  duties  on  imports  shall 
still  be  paid  in  coin.  Even  that  conservative 
clause  the  Senator  from  Georgia  moves  to  strike 
out,  and  moves  then  to  put  us  upon  a  basis  of 
paper  money  in  which  the  United  States  no¬ 
where  is  in  receipt  of  coin,  and  which  has  no 
power  to  pay  debts  between  man  and  man.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  ingenious  contrivance 
for  rendering  confusion  in  the  financial  world 
worse  confounded  than  the  joint  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

“  Undoubtedly  this  whole  question  of  re¬ 
sumption  has  been  radically  changed  by  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.  I  do  not  see  whence 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont,  whose 
committee  has  charge  of  the  bill,  derives  his 
fear  that  the  paper  money  of  the  Upited  States 
is  going  below  the  silver  dollar.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  may  begin  resumption 
to-morrow  with  $10,000,000  in  silver,  in  my 
judgment,  with  perfect  safety.” 

Mr.  Morrill :  “  On  the  proposition  of  not  re¬ 
ceiving  it  for  duties,  I  should  have  stated.” 

Mr.  Blaine:  “Oh,  of  course,  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  not  to  receive  it  for  duties ;  but  let  it 
stand  as  it  is.  My  vote  is  largely  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  entire  financial  situation  of 
the  country  has  been  changed  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  dollar.  No  man  pretends 
with  his  eyes  open  that  the  silver  dollar  has 
the  value  of  the  gold  dollar.  No  man  pretends 
that  when  the  silver  dollar  begins  to  fill  the 
channels  of  circulation  the  Government  will 
receive  any  gold  whatever  for  duties.  No  man 
pretends  that  if  you  open  the  sub-treasury  to¬ 
morrow  in  New  York  and  invite  every  holder 
of  a  legal-tender  note  to  go  and  get  silver  in 
exchange  for  it,  there  will  be  any  demand  for 
the  silver.  You  cannot  do  that  with  gold.  I 
should  say,  then,  to  formulate  the  matter,  that 
resumption  in  silver  you  have  got  plenty  of ; 
resumption  in  gold  you  have  not  half  enough. 

“  I  have  no  faith  that  this  Government  will 
pay  gold  next  January;  I  have  abundant  faith 
that  it  can  pay  silver  to-day.  There  is  the 
problem,  and  it  has  rendered  me  entirely  care¬ 
less  on  the  question  whether  you  contract  the 
legal-tender  notes  any  further.  It  is  not  going 
to  make  one  hair  white  or  black  in  regard  to 
resumption  whether  you  contract,  as  has  been 
the  habit,  or  whether  you  cease  according  to 
this  bill.  Your  resumption  is  equally  easy  in 
silver  whether  you  contract  or  whether  you 
cease  to  contract;  you  are  not  able  to  resume 
in  gold.  There  is  the  whole  problem  to  my 
mind.” 


The  Presiding  Officer :  “  The  question  is  upon 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard).” 

The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  announced — yeas  18,  nays  42. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without 
amendment,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and 
read  the  third  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer  :  “The  question  now 
is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.” 

The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  announced  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allison,  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Beck, 
Blaine,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Conover,  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Dennis,  Ferry,  Gordon,  Grover,  Harris,  Hereford, 
Hill,  Ingalls,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kellogg, 
Kirkwood,  McCreery,  McDonald,  McMillan,  Mat¬ 
thews,  Maxey,  Merritnon,  Morgan,  Oglesby,  Pad- 
dock,  Ransom,  Saunders,  Spencer,  Teller,  Thur¬ 
man,  Voorhees,  Wallace,  W’indow,  and  Withers — 41. 

_  Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Barnum,  Bayard,  Burn¬ 
side,  Butler,  Christiancy,  Conkling,  Eaton,  Hoar, 
Howe,  Kernan,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Randolph,  Rollins, 
Saulsbury,  Wadleigli,  and  Whyte — 18. 

Absext — Messrs.  Booth,  Bruce,  Chaffee,  Davis  of 
West  Virginia,  Dawes,  Dorsey,  Edmunds,  Eustis, 
Garland,  Hamlin,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lamar,  McPher¬ 
son,  Patterson,  Plumb,  Sargent,  and  Sharon — 17. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


In  the  House,  on  June  14th,  Mr.  Burchard,  of 
Illinois,  offered  the  following  resolution  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Presidential  title : 

Whereas,  At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Forty-fourth  Congress  convened  pursuant  to  law 
and  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
and  counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1877,  upon 
counting  the  votes  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  elected  President  and  William  A. 
Wheeler  was  declared  elected  Vice-President  for 
such  term :  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  no  subsequent  Congress  and  nei¬ 
ther  House  has  jurisdiction  to  revise  the  action  at 
such  joint  meeting,  and  any  attempt  by  either  House 
to  annul  or  disregard  such  action  or  the  title  to  office 
arising  therefrom  would  be  revolutionary  and  is  dis¬ 
approved  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Burchard :  “  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  resolution.” 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aiken,  Aldrich,  Atkins,  Bacon, 
Bagley,  John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker,  Banks, 
Banning,  Bayne,  Beebe,  Bell,  Bicknell,  Bisbee, 
Blair,  Blount,  Bouck,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer, 
Bridges,  Briggs,  Bright,  Brogden,  Browne,  Bundy, 
Burchard,  Burdick,  Cabell,  John  W.  Caldwell,  W. 
P.  Caldwell,  Calkins,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Carlisle, 
Caswell,  Chalmers,  Chittenden,  Claflin,  Clark  of 
Missouri,  Rush  Clark,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Clymer, 
Cobb,  Cole,  Conger,  Covert,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Crapo, 
Cravens,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  Cummings,  Cutler, 
Danford,  Horace  Davis,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Dean, 
Deering,  Denison,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Douglas,  Dun- 
nell,  Durham,  Dwight,  Eames,  Eden,  Ellsworth, 
Errett,  I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L.  Evans,  John  H. 
Evins,  Ewing,  Felton,  Finley,  Forney,  Foster, 
Franklin,  Freeman,  Gardner,  GaVfield,  Garth,  Gause, 
Gibson,  Giddings,  Goode,  Hanna,  Harmer,  Benja¬ 
min  W.  Harris,  Henry  R.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hart, 
Hartzell,  Haskell,  Hatcher,  Hayes,  Hendee,  Hender¬ 
son,  Herbert,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hiscock,  House,  Hub- 
bell,  Humphrey,  Hungerford,  Hunter,  Hunton,  Itt- 
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ner,  James,  Frank  Jones,  James  T.  Jones,  John  S. 
Jones,  Jorgensen,  Keifer,  Keightley,  Kelley,  Kenna, 
Keteham,  Killinger,  Landers,  Lapham,  Lathrop, 
Ligon,  Lindsey,  Lockwood,  Mackey,  Maish,  Marsh, 
McCook,  McGowan,  McKenzie,  McKinley,  Met¬ 
calfe,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Morrison, 
Morse,  Muller,  Neal,  Norcross,  Oliver,  O’Neill, 
Overton,  Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  T,  M.  Patterson, 
Peddie,  Phillips,  Pollard,  Pound,  Price,  Pugh, 
Rainey,  Randolph,  Kea,  Reagan,  Reed,  Reilly,  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Rice,  Riddle,  Robbins,  Roberts,  G.  1).  Rob¬ 
inson,  Ryan,  Sampson,  Sapp,  Sayler,  Scales,  Sexton, 
Sballenberger,  Shelley,  Sinnickson,  Smalls,  A.  Herr 
Smith,  Sparks,  Starin,  Steele,  Stenger,  Stephens, 
Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait, 
Thompson,  Throckmorton,  Amos  Townsend,  M.  1. 
Townsend,  R.  W.  Townshend,  Tucker,  Turney, 
Vance,  Veeder,  Waddell,  Wait,  Ward,  Watson, 
Welch,  Harry  White,  Michael  D.  White,  Whitthorne, 
A.  S.  Williams,  Andrew  Williams,  C.  G.  Williams, 
Richard  Williams,  Albert  S.  Willis,  Benjamin  A. 
Willis,  Willits,  Wilson,  Wood,  Wren,  Yeates, 
Young — 215. 

Nays — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Bliss,  Boone,  Bragg, 
Cook,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Ellis,  Fuller,  Hamilton,  Har- 
denhergh,  Henkle,  Henry,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  May- 
ham,  Phelps,  Pridemore,  Robertson,  William  E. 
Smith,  Southard,  Springerj  Warner — 21. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Acklen,  Ballou,  Benedict, 
Bland,  Buckner,  Butler,  Cain,  Camp,  Candler,  Alvah 
A.  Clark,  Collins,  Davidson,  Eickhoff,  Elam,  Fort, 
Frye,  Glover,  Gunter,  Hale,  John  T.  Harris,  IJart- 
ridge,  Hazelton,  Hooker,  Joyce,  Kimmel,  linapp, 
Knott,  Loring,  Luttrell,  Lynde,  Manning,  Martin, 
McMahon,  Money,  Muldrow,  Potter,  Powers,  Quinn, 
Americus  V.  Rice,  M.  S.  Robinson,  Ross,  Schleicher, 
Singleton,  Slemons,  Swann,  Thornburgh  Tipton, 
Turner,  Van  Vorhes,  Walker,  Walsh,  Wigginton, 
James  Williams,  Jere.  N.  Williams,  Wright— 55. 

So  (two  thirds  voting  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Hartridge,  of  Georgia,  said :  “  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  privilege.  Some  time  since  the 
House  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Kimmel),  numbered  4315,  to 
provide  a  mode  for  trying  and  determining  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
title  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  to  their  respective  offices 
when  their  election  to  such  offices  is  denied  by 
one  or  more  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  On 
the  same  day  the  House  referred  to  the  same 
committee  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  instructing  its  attorney- 
general,  so  soon  as  Congress  had  passed  a  law 
like  that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land,  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  taken  to  test 
the  validity  and  legality  of  the  title  of  the 
present  incumbents  of  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  considered  those  measures,  con¬ 
sidered  them  together,  both  the  hill  and  the 
resolution,  and  the  committee  have  instructed 
me  to  make  a  report  to  this  House,  and  accom¬ 
panying  that  report  a  resolution. 

“  I  desire  to  say  here,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
explanation,  that  this  morning  I  was  instructed 
to  make  this  report;  but  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Knott),  was  detained 


in  his  bed  by  sickness  and  had  asked  me  to 
put  off  the  report  until  to-morrow,  that  he 
might  make  a  dissenting  report  for  himself, 
I  had  determined  to  yield  to  that  request  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  Hut,  sir,  as  this  matter 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  for  its  con¬ 
sideration,  I  now  bring  before  the  House  the 
report  and  resolution  of  the  committee.” 

The  Clerk  read  the  report  and  resolution,  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  were 
referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  4315)  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
directing  judicial  proceedings  to  give  effect  to  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State  in  the  last  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
report  back  said  bill  and  resolutions  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  Congress 
has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  confer  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  original 
jurisdiction  sought  for  it  by  this  bill.  The  only- 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  could  be  plausibly 
invoked  to  enable  Congress  to  provide  the  legal 
machinery  for  the  litigation  proposed  is  that  which 
gives  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction  in 
“cases”  or  “controversies”  between  a  State  and 
the  citizens  of  another  State.  The  committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  expression  “  cases  ”  and  “  con¬ 
troversies”  was  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  embrace  an  original  proceeding  by  a 
State  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
oust  any  incumbent  from  a  political  office  filled  by 
the  declaration  and  decision  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  clothed  with  the  constitutional  power  to 
count  the  electoral  votes  and  decide  as  a  final  tribunal 
upon  the  election-  of  President  and  Vice-President. 
The  Forty-fourth  Congress  selected  a  commission  to 
count  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  ratify  or  reject  such 
count,  in  the  way  prescribed  in  the  act  creating  such 
commission.  By  the  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses 
it  ratified  the  count  made  by  the  commission,  and 
thus  made  it  the  expression  of  its  own  judgment. 

All  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Government, 
all  the  State  governments  in  their  relations  to  Fed¬ 
eral  authority,  foreign  nations,  the  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  all  the  material  interests  and  industries 
of  the  country,  have  acquiesced  in,  and  acted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with,  the  pronounced  finding  of  that  Con¬ 
gress.  In  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  present 
Congress  has  no  power  to  undo  the  work  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor  in  counting  the  electoral  vote,  or  to  confer 
upon  any  judicial  tribunal  the  right  to  pass  upon  and 
perhaps  set  aside  the  action  of  that  predecessor  in 
reference  to  a  purely  political  question,  the  decision 
of  which  is  confided  by  the  Constitution  in  Con¬ 
gress- 

But  apart  from  these  fundamental  objections  to  the 
bill  under  consideration,  there  are  features  and  pro¬ 
visions  in  it  which  are  entirely  impracticable.  Your 
committee  can  find  no  warrant  of  authority  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  chief  justices  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
several  States  to  sit  at  Washington  as  a  jury  to  try 
any  case,  however  grave  and  weighty  may  be  its  na¬ 
ture.  The  right  to  summon  must  carry  with  it  the 
power  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  mandate,  and  the 
committee  can  see  no  means  by  which  the  judicial 
officers  ol  a  State  can  be  compelled  to  assume  the 
functions  of  jurors  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  bill  under  consideration  to  which  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  refer. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  been, 
in  the  late  election  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
deprived  of  her  just  and  full  weight  in  deciding  who 
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were  legally  chosen,  by  reason  ol'  frauds  perpetrated 
by  returning  boards  in  some  of  the  States.  It  may 
also  be  true  that  these  fraudulent  acts  were  counte¬ 
nanced  or  encouraged  or  participated  in  by  some  who 
now  enjoy  high  offices  as  the  fruit  of  such  frauds.  It 
is  due  to  the  present  generation  of  the  people  of  this 
country  and  their  posterity,  and  to  U19  principles  on 
which  our  Government  is  founded,  that  all  evidence 
tending  to  establish  the  fact  of  such  fraudulent  prac¬ 
tices  should  be  calmly,  carefully,  and  rigorously  ex¬ 
amined. 

But  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
consequence  of  such  examination,  if  it  discloses  guilt 
upon  the  part  of  any  in  high  official  position,  should 
not  be  an  elfort  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  a  former 
Congress  as  to  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice- 
President,  but  should  be  confined  to  the  punishment, 
by  legal  and  constitutional  means,  of  the  offenders, 
and  to  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  guilt,  so  that  the  American  people 
may  be  protected  from  a  recurrence  of  the  crime. 

_  \  our  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  accompanying  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  two  Houses  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress  having  counted  the  votes  cast  for  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
declared  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to  be  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  William  A.  Wheeler  to  be  elected  Vice- 
President,  there  is  no  power  in  any  subsequent  Con¬ 
gress  to  reverse  that  declaration,  nor  can  any  such 
ower  be  exercised  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
tates,  or  any  other  tribunal  that  Congress  can  cre¬ 
ate  under  the  Constitution. 

We  agree  to  the  foregoing  report,  so  far  as  it  states 
the  reasons  for  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  but  dissent  from  the  concluding  portion,  as  not 
having  reference  to  such  reasons,  as  not  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry  before  us,  and  as  giving  an  implied  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  propriety  of  t lie  pending  investigation  or¬ 
dered  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  to  which  we  were  and  are  opposed. 

WM.  P.  FRYE. 

0.  D.  CONGER. 

E.  G.  LAPHAM. 

Mr.  Hartridge :  “  I  call  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Frye :  “  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  Is  there  not  a'  propriety  at  any  rate 
in  obtaining  for  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  (Mr.  Knott)  the  privilege  to  submit  his  mi¬ 
nority  report  ?  ” 

Mr.  Hartridge :  “  I  am  much  obliged  to  my 
friend  for  reminding  me  of  that.  I  stated  the 
reason  why  I  desired  to  wait  until  to-morrow 
before  I  presented  the  report.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  ill  and  desires  to  present  a 
dissenting  rejjprt.  I  ask  consent  of  the  House 
that  he  have  leave  to  do  so.” 

There  was  no  objection,  and  leave  was  grant¬ 
ed  accordingly. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the 
main  question  ordered,  which  was  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Aiken,  Aldrich,  Bacon,  Bagley, 
John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker,  Banks,  Banning, 
Bayne,  Beebe,  Bell,  Bicknell,  Bisbee,  Blair,  Blount, 
Bouck,  Boyd,  Bragg,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Bridges, 
Brings,  Bright,  Brogden,  Browne,  Bundy,  B orchard, 
Burdick,  Cabell,  Cain,  John  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P. 
Caldwell,  Calkins,  Campbell,  Candler,  Cannon,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Caswell,  Chalmers,  Chittenden,  Claflin,  Alvah 
A.  Clark,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Clarke  of  Kentucky, 
Rush  Clark,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Cole,  Collins,  Conger, 
Covert,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Crapo,  Cravens,  Crittenden, 


Culberson,  Cummings,  Cutler,  Danford,  Davidson, 
Joseph  J.  Davis,  Horuce  Davis,  Dean,  Deering,  Den¬ 
ison,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Douglas,  Dunnell,  Durham, 
Dwight,  Fames,  Eden,  Elam,  Ellsworth,  Errett, 
I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L.  Evans,  John  If.  Evins, 
Ewing,  Felton,  Finley,  Forney,  Foster,  Franklin, 
Freeman,  Fuller,  Gardner,  Garfield,  Garth,  Gause, 
Gibson,  Giddings,  Goode,  Iianna,  Hardenbergh, 
llarmer,  Benj.  W.  Harris,  Henry  R.  Harris,  John 
T.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hart,  Hartzell,  Hartridge,  Has¬ 
kell,  Hatcher,  Hayes,  Hendee,  Henderson,  Henkle, 
Herbert,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hiscock, 
House,  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hungerford,  Hunter, 
Runton,  Ittner,  James,  Frank  Jones,  Jas.  T.  Jones, 
John  S.  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Keifer,  Keightley,  Kelley, 
Kenna,  Ketcham,  Killinger,  Landers,  Lapham,  La- 
throp,  Ligon,  Lindsey,  Lockwood,  Mackey,  Maish, 
Marsh,  McCook,  McGowan,  McKenzie,  McKinley, 
McMahou,  Metcalfe,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Monroe,  Mor¬ 
gan,  Morrison,  Morse,  Muller,  Neal,  Norcross,  Oliver, 
O’Neill,  Overton,  Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  T.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Peddie,  Phelps,  Phillips,  Pollard,  Pound, 
Powers,  Price,  Pugh,  Rainey,  Randolph,  Rea,  Rea¬ 
gan,  Reed,  Reilly,  Americus  V.  Rice,  William  W. 
Rice,  Riddle,  Robbins,  Roberts,  G.  D.  Robinson, 
Ross,  Ryan,  Sampson,  Sapp,  Sayler,  Scales,  Sexton, 
Shallenberger,  Shelly,  Siunickson,  Smalls,  A.  Herr 
Smith,  Southard,  Sparks,  Starin,  Steele,  Stenger, 
Stephens,  Stewart,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  John  W.  Stone, 
Strait,  Thompson,  Throckmorton,  Amos  Townsend, 
M.  1.  Townsend,  R.  W.  Townshend,  Tucker,  Tur¬ 
ney,  Vance,  Veeder,  Waddell,  Wait,  Walker,  Ward, 
Watson,  Harry  White,  Michael  D.  White,  Whit- 
thorne,  Wigginton,  Andrew  Williams,  A.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  C.  G.  Williams,  James  Williams,  Richard 
Williams,  Albert  S.  Willis,  Benj.  A.  Willis,  Willits, 
Wilson,  Wood,  Wren,  Yeates,  Young — 2S5. 

Nats — -Messrs.  Blackburn,  Bliss,  Boone,  Cook, 
Samuel  S.  Cox,  Hamilton,  Henry,  Kimmel,  Mayham, 
Pridemore,  Robertson,  William  E.  Smith,  Springer, 
Warner — 14. 

Not  Voting- — Messrs.  Acklen,  Atkins,  Ballou,  Ben¬ 
edict,  Bland,  Buckner,  Butler,  Camp,  Eickhoff,  Ellis, 
Fort,  Frye,  Glover,  Gunter,  Hale,  Iiazelton,  Hooker, 
Joyce,  Knapp,  Knott,  Loring,  Luttrell,  Lynde,  Man¬ 
ning,  Martin,  Money,  Muldrow,  Potter,  Quinn,  M. 
S.  Robinson,  Schleicher,  Singleton,  Slemons,  Swann, 
Thornburgh,  Tipton,  Turner,  Van  Vorhes,  Walsh, 
Welch,  Jere.  N.  Williams,  Wright — 42. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 


In  the  House,  on  May  13th,  Mr.  Potter,  of 
New  York,  said :  “  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privi¬ 
lege,  and  send  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  a  resolution 
for  the  investigation  of  alleged  fraud  in  the 
late  presidential  election  in  the  States  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  Florida.” 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Maryland  has  by  its  Legis¬ 
lature  formally  declared  that  due  effect  was  not 
given  to  the  electoral  vote  cast  by  that  State  on  the 
6th  day  of  December,  1816,  by  reason  of  fraudulent 
returns  of  electoral  votes  from  the  States  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana ;  and 

Whereas,  An  affidavit  by  Samuel  B.  McLin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  for  the  election  held  in  that  State  in  No¬ 
vember,  1816,  for  Electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  has  been  made  public,  alleging  false  and 
fraudulent  returns  for  votes  for  such  Electors  in  that 
State  whereby  the  choice  of  the  people  of  that  State 
was  annulled  and  reversed,  and  that  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  in  making  such  re¬ 
turns  was  influenced  by  the  conduct  and  promises 
of  Hon.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  now  a  minister  for  this 
Government  to  France  ;  and  _  . 

Whereas,  It  is  alleged  that  a  conspiracy  existed  in 
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the  State  of  Louisiana  whereby  tlie  Republican 
vote  iu  all  the  precincts  of  the  parish  of  East  Felici- 
aua  and  in  some  precincts  of  West  Feliciana,  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  1876,  was  purposely 
withheld  from  the  polls  to  afford  a  pretext  for  the 
exclusion  by  the  Returning  Foard  of  that  State  of 
the  votes  cast  in  those  precincts  for  Electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  that  James  E. 
Anderson,  the  supervisor  of  registration  of  East 
Feliciana,  and  D.  A.  "Weber,  the  supervisor  of  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  in  that  State, 
in  furtherance  of  that  conspiracy,  falsely  protested 
that  the  election  in  such  precincts  had  not  been  fair 
and  free,  and  that  the  said  Returning  Board  there¬ 
upon  falsely  and  fraudulently  excluded  the  votes  of 
the  said  precincts,  and  by  means  thereof  and  of  other 
false  and  fraudulent  action  by  the  said  Returning 
Board,  the  choice  of  the  people  of  that  State  was 
annulled  and  reversed,  and  that  such  action  of  the 
said  Weber  and  Anderson  was  induced  or  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  assurances  of  Hon.  John  Sherman,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas ,  The  gravity  of  these  charges,  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  reported  to  be 
bused,  and  the  official  dignity  and  position  of  the 
persons  named  in  connection  with  the  said  frauds 
make  it  proper  the  same  should  be  inquired  into  to 
the  end  that  the  honor  of  the  nation  may  be  vindi¬ 
cated  and  the  truth  as  to  such  elections  made  known : 
Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved ,  That  a  select  committee,  consisting 
of  eleven  members  ®f  this  House,  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  to  inquire  into  the  aforesaid  allegation 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  persons  in  office  aforesaid  in 
respect  of  the  said  election,  and  into  the  alleged 
false  and  fraudulent  canvass  and  return  of  votes  by 
State,  county,  parish,  and  precinct  officers  in  the 
said  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  into  all 
the  facts  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  commit¬ 
tee,  are  connected  with  or  pertinent  thereto;  and 
that  the  said  committee,  forthe  purpose  of  executing 
this  resolution,  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  take  testi¬ 
mony,  and  in  their  discretion  to  detail  subcommit¬ 
tees,  with  like  full  authority  of  said  committee  in 
every  particular,  and  with  power  to  sit  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  which  subcommittees  shall  be  com¬ 
mittees  of  this  House,  and  the  chairmen  thereof 
shall  be  authorized  to  administer  oaths ;  that  the 
said  committees  and  subcommittees  may  employ 
stenographers,  clerks,  and  messengers,  and  be  at¬ 
tended  each  by  a  deputy  sergeant-at-arms,  and  may 
sit  during  the  sessions  of  this  House  and  during  the 
vacation;  and  that  said  committee  do  forthwith  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  inquiry  and  have  leave  to  report  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Conger,  of  Michigan,  said:  “I  make  the 
point  that  this  resolution  is  not  a  question  of 
privilege,  and  does  not  show  on  its  face  any¬ 
thing  which  this  House  can  sustain  as  such. 
I  make  the  further  point  that  the  action  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  resolution  changes  the  rules 
of  this  House.  It  not  only  gives  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  privileges  and  powers  to  a  general 
committee,  but  undertakes  to  give  to  a  sub¬ 
committee  and  to  the  chairman  of  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  power  which  the  law  does  not  permit 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  oaths.  I 
ask  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  in  the  first  place 
upon  the  question  whether  this  is  a  question 
of  privilege.” 

Mr.  Potter:  “Will  the  Chair  hear  me  one 
moment  as  to  the  question  of  privilege?  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  would  suppose  that  if  there  he 
any  subject  entitled  to  preference  in  the  order 


of  business  in  this  House,  it  is  a  resolution 
introduced  because  of  the  memorial  of  a  sov¬ 
ereign  State  touching  the  official  conduct  of 
high  officers  of  the  Government  and  relating 
to  frauds  alleged  to  have  occurred  and  to  have 
changed  the  result  of  the  election  of  the  high¬ 
est  officers  of  this  Government.” 

Mr.  Conger :  “  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
one  question  in  this  connection?  Has  this 
memorial  to  which  he  refers  been  committed 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  so  that  he 
has  any  such  possession  of  it  as  would  au¬ 
thorize  him  to  draw  such  a  resolution?” 

Mr.  Potter:  “I  am  now  speaking  to  the 
question  of  order.  Later,  if  this  resolution 
shall  he  admitted,  and  if  I  should  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  say  anything,  I  shall  he  happy  to 
make  answer  to  the  inquiry  just  put  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  As  to  the  question 
of  order,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  state  this  case 
is  to  argue  it.  If,  for  the  reason  that  appears 
upon  the  face  of  this  resolution,  this  inquiry 
is  not  privileged,  nothing  can  be  privileged. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to  give 
preference  to  the  consideration  of  any  subject 
over  its  ordinary  business,  surely  a  subject  of 
this  nature  and  magnitude  must  he  one  of  those 
to  which  it  ought  to  give  preference.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  necessary  to  make  any  further 
suggestion  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  As  to  what  he  has  said  about  the 
tenor  of  the  resolution,  that  matter  will  arise 
properly  after  -the  resolution  is  admitted  to  be 
discussed.” 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said :  “  The  right  of 
petition  was  discussed  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Maryland  resolutions.  Everybody  admit¬ 
ted  the  unquestioned  right  of  petition ;  but  the 
right  of  action  here  on  this  floor  is  a  different 
thing.  The  question  which  rises  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  a  privileged  question  depends  upon  the 
right  of  action  which  some  one  can  demand  of 
the  House.  A  member  here  can  demand  ac¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  his  right  to  his  seat.  Any¬ 
thing  that  leads  to  an  action  relating  to  these 
high  questions  of  privilege  of  course  can  be 
called  a  privileged  question.  But  this  memo¬ 
rial  received  here  by  the  courtesy  of  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  petition,  cannot  now  by  any  form  of 
logic  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  question  of 
privilege. 

“  Now,  I  say  another  thing.  This  would  be 
a  question  of  privilege  without  any  doubt  pro¬ 
vided  the  resolution  alleged  a  purpose  to  insti¬ 
tute  proceedings  in  impeachment.  If  he  says 
this  is  a  proceeding  intended  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  impeachment,  doubtless  it  may  be  made 
a  question  of  privilege.  If  lie  says  that  it  is  a 
proposition  by  this  House  to  raise  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  question  of  the  title  of  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate  to  the  office  which  he  holds, 
then  I  answer  him  that  the  question  has  been 
determined  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  is  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  this  House  as  the  election  of  Grant 
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or  Washington.  Again,  if  the  object  of  this 
resolution  is  merely  to  organize  a  committee 
for  campaign  purposes,  to  make  campaign  lit¬ 
erature  for  the  coming  fall,  I  affirm  that  the 
exigencies  of  a  political  party  have  never  yet 
been  treated  as  a  question  of  privilege. 

“  Furthermore,  there  is  in  this  resolution — 
and  I  reserve  the  point  of  order  after  the  point 
now  raised  shall  have  been  settled — a  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  committee  shall  have  the  right  to 
report  at  any  time,  and  that  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  sit  in  recess.  Neither  of  these 
things  can  he  effected  by  a  majority  vote  if  it 
comes  to  that,  and  I  reserve  on  them  the 
points  of  order  when  the  time  shall  have  ar¬ 
rived.  I  conclude  by  saying  I  am  glad  that  at 
last,  after  this  proceeding  has  so  long  been 
hanging  over  the  country,  we  now  know  what 
they  are  seeking  to  do.  For  some  weeks  I 
have  been  inclined  to  say  to  these  gentlemen 
in  the  language  of  Hamlet  in  his  advice  to  the 
players : 

Leave  off  your  damnable  faces  and  begin.” 

Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  said:  “Let  me  say 
one  word  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Garfield).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  was 
one  of  the  Electoral  Commission.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  1877,  he  decided  on  the  question 
of  Florida.  He  voted  in  the  affirmative  along 
with  Messrs.  Miller,  Strong,  Bradley,  Edmunds, 
Morton,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Hoar — eight,  in¬ 
cluding  himself,  against  seven.  At  that  time 
he  held,  according  to  the  report — 

That  it  is  not  competent  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  law,  as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  said  act,  to  go  into  evidenc ^-aliunde,  on  the  papers 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  two  Houses  to  prove  that  other  persons 
than  those  regularly  certified  to  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  in  and  according  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  declaration  of  their  appointment  by 
the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  of  said  State  prior  to 
the  time  required  for  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
had  been  appointed  electors,  or  by  counter-proof  to 
show  that  they  had  not,  and  that  all  proceedings  of 
the  courts  or  acts  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  execu7 
tive  of  Florida,  subsequent  to  the  casting  of  the  votes 
of  the  electors  on  the  prescribed  day,  are  inadmissi¬ 
ble  for  any  such  purpose. 

“  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a  convenient 
conscience,  or  rather  a  convenient  logic.  At 
that  time  it  suited  his  purpose  not  to  allow  the 
States  to  come  in  at  all.  It  was  aliunde.  Now 
it  suits  his  purpose,  since  these  ‘  damnable 
faces  have  begun,’  to  keep  out  the  States  from 
presenting  their  grievances  for  inquiry  under 
fresh  allegations  and  proofs,  so  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  come  here,  hardly  even  by 
courtesy,  as  was  held  by  the  gentleman  the 
other  day  when  the  State  of  Maryland  present¬ 
ed  that  petition. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  whatever 
we  may  do,  whatever  steps  may  be  taken  to 
reach  and  unravel  this  great  transaction,  we 
cannot  at  least  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  when  he  says  that  all  these  questions 
were  and  are  outside  the  record.  It  would  he 
strange,  indeed,  if  we  cannot  hear  from  the 


States  on  a  subject  so  momentous  in  its  tenor 
and  consequences. 

“  So  far  as  a  question  of  privilege  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  matter,  it  seems  to  be  a  high 
question,  one  of  the  highest.  It  is  one  of  the 
categories  in  our  book  of  rules  :  ‘  Election  of 
’President.’  Whether  the  ruling  referred  to  in 
the  Digest  (on  page  287,  Journal  second  ses¬ 
sion,  Forty-fourth  Congress,  pages  555,  556) 
refers  to  the  matter  of  questioning  the  election 
of  a  President  when  the  count  is  pending,  or 
whether  it  refers  to  other  and  subsequent  mat¬ 
ters  challenging  the  count,  I  have  not  exam¬ 
ined,  nor  is  it  necessary.  They  are  of  equal 
importance  and  dignity.  But  an  election  of 
President  and  all  that  concerns  it  is  a  question 
of  privilege.  Non  constat  but  it,  may  lead  to 
impeachment  or  its  preliminaries.  So  far  as 
this  resolution  goes,  the  very  terms  of  the  res¬ 
olution  fix  some  sort  of  charge  upon  certain 
officers,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  minister 
abroad,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  a  question  of 
the  highest  privilege.  It  is  so  according  to  the 
dictum  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  himself. 
Therefore,  if  he  he  correct  in  saying  that  this 
is  a  question  of  privilege,  if  it  should  proceed 
until  it  reach  to  impeachment,  then,  according 
to  the  very  terms  and  intent  of  the  resolution, 
impeachment  in  the  end  may  be  reached  by 
this  process.” 

Mr.  Conger :  “  In  answer  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cox),  and 
partly  in  answer  to  the  other  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Potter),  I  desire  to  say  that 
the  very  memorial  upon  which  this  whole 
matter  is  based  is  not  before  the  House.  It  is 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  mover.  But  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  House  has 
received  the  memorial  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  whether  as  petition  or  memorial  or 
whatever  it  may  he,  and  this  House  has  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  there  that  memorial  is,  in  the  hands  of 
that  committee.  It  is  not  before  this  House 
for  any  earthly  purpose,  then,  until  the  House 
discharge  that  committee  or  the  committee  re¬ 
port  it  hack  to  the  House.  Now,  sir,  I  cannot 
understand  by  what  rule  any  member  of  this 
House  can  assume  under  color  of  any  pretend¬ 
ed  question  of  privilege  to  lay  his  hands  upon 
the  memorial  and  state  it  has  been  received  by 
the  House  and  has  been  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  while  that  memorial  still  remains  with  that 
committee,  and  assume  himself  to  use  it  and 
bring  it  in  a  roundabout  way  before  this 
House.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
not  even  a  member  of  the  committee.  He  has 
no  access  to  that  memorial.  He  lays  hands 
upon  it  in  violation  of  the  order  of  the  House 
placing  it  in  charge  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  If  I  might  characterize  it,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  disrespectful  to  the  House  for 
him  to  claim  his  right  to  act  upon  it  when 
the  House  has  otherwise  directed.  If  I  might 
characterize  it,  I  would  say  that  it  is  disre¬ 
spectful  to  the  committee  of  this  House  to 
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whom  the  memorial  and  the  subject  have 
been  referred,  without  discharging  that  com¬ 
mittee,  for  any  member  to  put  his  hand  upon 
that  memorial  and  bring  it  in  here,  and  make 
it  the  foundation  of  action,  while  lie  has  not, 
neither  has  the  House,  the  memorial  in  its  pos¬ 
session. 

“  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  assume,  from  the 
study  I  have  given  to  the  rules  and  to  the 
question  of  privilege,  that,  if  this  he  decided  a 
question  of  privilege,  it  will  he  so  decided  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  fact  that  the  memorial  comes 
from  a  State.  I  shall  assume  that  it  is  decided 
to  he  a  question  of  privilege  because,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  claims,  and  I  was 
glad  to  hear  him  claim  it,  it  relates  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  tenure  of  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  tenure  of  the 
office  of  the  present  incumbent.  I  admit  free¬ 
ly  that,  if  it  does  embrace  that  question  and 
proposes  to  open  the  question  of  the  election 
and  incumbency  of  the  President,  if  that  be 
involved  in  this  resolution  logically  and  prop¬ 
erly,  and  action  by  this  House  is  to  be  taken  in 
reference  to  the  election  and  to  the  occupancy 
of  the  incumbent,  it  is  a  question  of  privilege. 
Otherwise,  and  for  the  reasons  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  I  maintain  that 
such  a  decision  would  carry  with  it  the  right 
of  members  continually  to  raise  questions  of 
privilege  upon  every  resolution  sent  here  from 
every  sovereign  State  in  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Potter:  “Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of 
privilege  raised  by  the  objection  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conger)  is  a  question 
of  privilege  only  as  to  the  order  of  business  in 
this  House.  The  privilege  asked  for  is  the 
privilege  of  having  now  considered  the  pream¬ 
ble  and  resolution  sent  to  the  Clerk’s  desk. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Garfield)  says 
that  the  memorial  of  a  sovereign  State  never 
rises  in  the  order  of  business  to  the  dignity — 
that  was  his  phrase — of  anything  beyond  a 
memorial  to  be  referred  to  a  committee.  I 
submit  that  depends  upon  what  the  subject  of 
the  memorial  is.  The  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  (Mr.  Conger)  insists  that  if  this  resolution 
is  received,  then  resolutions  touching  every 
subject  upon  which  States  have  ever  memo¬ 
rialized  Congress  shall  for  all  time  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  entitled  to  a  preference  in  considera¬ 
tion.  No,  Mr.  Speaker;  question  of  privilege 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  question 
is  reported  to  or  brought  before  the  House 
upon  the  subject  matter  involved,  and  upon 
the  person  at  whose  instance  it  is  set  in  mo¬ 
tion. 

“  The  privilege  which  this  resolution  is  en¬ 
titled  to  arises,  first,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  set 
in  motion  by  the  formal  action  of  a  sovereign 
State;  and,  second,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  to  which  it  refers.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hale)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Blair)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conger)  are 
quick  to  declare  that  if  I  will  say  that  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  this  resolution  is  to  impeach  and  un¬ 
seat  the  President  of  the  United  States,  then 
they  will  admit  that  it  is  in  order.  And  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  even  said  that  he 
was  glad  to  understand  from  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Cox)  that  that  might  possibly  be  its  re¬ 
sult.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  no  declaration  of 
the  kind ;  I  absolutely  and  positively  refuse  to 
declare  any  such  purpose.  My  purpose  is  only 
to  inquire ;  and  if  the  construction  which  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hale)  gives  to  the 
rule  is  right,  that  the  privilege  in  respect  to 
the  election  of  President  is  only  to  inquiry  in 
regard  to  his  election  before  he  is  seated,  or 
with  a  view  of  unseating  him,  then  it  is  a  con¬ 
struction  that  prevents  this  House  inquiring 
into  frauds  which  have  been  successfhlly  com¬ 
mitted  and  have  come  to  light  after  their  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment.  Now,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  character  of  a  fraud  which  should 
deserve  to  be  inquired  into,  it  is  when  it  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  and  when  the 
confession  of  people  who  took  part  in  bringing 
it  about  or  other  facts  connected  with  it  have 
become  known  after  its  accomplishment.  If 
we  refuse  to  inquire  into  a  fraud  which  has 
been  successful,  then  we  encourage  the  com¬ 
mission  of  frauds  hereafter;  and  so  far  from 
securing  we  jeopard  the  peace  and  the  security 
of  the  country.” 

The.  Speaker:  “First,  as  to  the  question  of 
privilege ;  the  other  points  of  order  of  course 
will  be  reserved  until  presented. 

“  The  issue  involved  is  a  new  one  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  An  examination  of 
the  basis  upon  which  the  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tion  are  introduced  is  proper.  The  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  passed  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (see  Maryland)  touching  the  subject 
treated  of  in  the  preamble  and  resolution  just 
read,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  remitted  to 
this  body,  received  and  referred,  and  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  House. 
The  following  language  is  used : 

That  due  effect  has  not  been  given  to  the  electoral 
vote  cast  by  this  State  on  the  6th  day  of  December, 
1876,  by  reason  of  fraudulent  returns  made  from 
other  States  and  allowed  to  he  counted  provisionally 
by  the  Electoral  Commission  and  subject  to  judicial 
revision— 

“  And  further — 

alleging  that  the  returns  from  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
which  were  counted  for  the  present  occupant  of  the 
executive  chair,  were  fraudulent  and  void. 

“  Here  is  the  appeal  of  a  State  of  this  Union 
to  the  Federal  legislative  power  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  high  grievance  said  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  States  of  Florida  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  against  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
in  having  by  fraud,  in  said  States  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  produced  a  different  result  in 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President 
from  that  actually  decreed  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves  at  the  polls. 

“  Whether  these  allegations  can  be  sustained 
by  proof  is  not  for  the  Chair  to  consider.  It 
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is  enough  for  him  to  know  that  they  come 
from  a  power  which  within  its  limits  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  sovereign  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  issue  involved  runs  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States.  Nor  is  it  within 
the  range  of  propriety  for  him  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  how  far  such  investigation  should 
go  to  reach  the  facts,  nor  what  limits  should 
be  set  up  as  to  remedies  to  be  provided  against 
a  recurrence  of  such  like  events. 

“  A  higher  privilege  than  the  one  here  in¬ 
volved,  and  broadly  and  directly  presented,  as 
to  the  rightful  occupancy  of  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  chair  of  the  Government,  and  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  high  Government  officials  with  the 
frauds  alleged,  the  Chair  is  unable  to  conceive. 

“  The  Chair  finds  enumerated  among  the 
questions  of  privilege  set  down  in  the  Manual 
the  following:  ‘Election  of  President.’ 

“  The  Chair  therefore  rules  that  the  pream¬ 
ble  and  resolution  embrace  questions  of  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  highest  character,  and  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
offer  the  same.” 

Mx-.  Conger  :  “  I  desire  to  have  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and 
therefore  take  an  appeal  from  the  decision.” 

The  Speaker  :  “  The  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair.” 

Mr.  Potter:  “I  move  to  lay  the  appeal  on 
the  table.” 

The  Speaker:  “  The  question  is  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table.” 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Aeklen,  Aiken,  Atkins,  Banning, 
Beebe,  Bell,  Benedict,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  Bliss, 
Blount,  Boone,  Bouck,  Bragg,  Bridges,  Bright,  Butler, 
John  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Candler,  Chal¬ 
mers,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Clymer, 
Cobb, Collins,  Cook,SamuelS.  Cox,  Cravens, Critten¬ 
den,  Culberson,  Cutler,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Dean,  Dib- 
rell,  Dickey,  Durham,  Eden,  Elam,  Ellis,  John  H. 
Evins,  Ewing,  Eelton,  Finley,  Forney,  Fort,  Franklin, 
Garth,  Gause,  Gibson,  Glover,  Gunter,  Hardenbergb, 
Henry  K.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hartridge,  Hartzell, 
Hatcher,  Henkle,  Henry,  Herbert,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
G.  W.. Hewitt,  Hooker,  House,  Frank  Jones,  J.  T. 
Jones,  Keuna,  Kimmel,  Knapp,  Ligon,  Lockwood, 
Luttrell,  Lynde,  Mackey,  Manning,  Martin,  Maybam, 
McKenzie,  McMahon,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrison, 
Muldrow,  Muller,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Phelps,  Potter, 
Pridemore,  Kea,  Reagan,  Reilly,  Riddle,  Robbins, 
Robertson,  Ross,  Sayler,  Scales,  Schleicher,  Shelley, 
Singleton,  Slemons,  William  E.  Smith,  Southard, 
Sparks,  Springer,  Steele,  Stenger,  Swan,  Throck¬ 
morton,  R.  W.  Townsend,  Tucker,  Turner,  Turney, 
Vance,  Waddell,  Walsh,  Whitthorne,  Wigginton, 
A.  S.  Williams,  James  Williams,  Jere.  N.  Williams, 
Albert  S.  Willis,  Wilson,  Wood,  Wright,  Yeates, 
Young — 128. 

Nays— Messrs.  Bacon,  John  H.  Baker,  Banks, 
Bayne,  Blair,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Briggs,  Brog- 
den,  Browne,  Buckner,  Bundy,  Burcbard,  Burdick, 
Cain,  Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Caswell, 
Claflin,  Clark,  Rush,  Cole,  Conger,  Jacob  D.  Cox, 
Crapo,  Cummings,  Danford,  Horace  Davis,  Deering, 
Denison,  Dunnell,  Dwight,  Eames,  Ellsworth, Errett, 
I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L.  Evans,  Foster,  Gard¬ 
ner,  Garfield,  Hale,  Harmer,  Haskell,  Hayes,  Hazel- 
ton,  Hendee,  Henderson,  Hiscock,  Hubbell,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Hungerford,  Hunter,  James  Ittner,  John  S. 
Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce,  Keifer,  Keightley,  Kel¬ 


ley,  Ketcliam,  Killinger,  Lapliam,  Lathrop,  Marsh 
McCook,  McGowan,  McKinley,  Metcalfe,  Mills,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Neal,  Oliver,  O’Neill,  Page,  G.  W.  Patterson, 
Peddie,  Phillips,  Pound,  Price,  Pugh,  Rainey,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Reed,  William  W.  Rice,  Ryan,  Sampson, 
Sapp,  Sexton,  Shallenberger,  Smalls,  Stewart,  John 
W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait,  Thompson, 
Thornburgh,  Tipton,  Amos  Townsend,  Van  Vorhes, 
Wait,  Ward.  Harry  White,  Michael  D.  White,  C.  G. 
Williams,  Wren — 108. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Aldrich,  Bagley,  W.  H.  Ba¬ 
ker,  Ballou,  Bisbee,  Bland,  Cabell,  Carlisle,  Chitten¬ 
den,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Covert,  Davidson,  Douglas, 
Eickhoif,  Freeman,  Frye,  Fuller,  Giddings,  Goode, 
Hamilton,  Hanna,  B.  W.  Harris,  John  T.  Harris, 
Hart,  llunton,  Knott,  Landers,  Lindsey,  Loring, 
Muish,  Money,  Morse,  Norcross,  Overton,  Pollard, 
Powers,  Quinn,  Americus  V.  Rice,  Roberts,  G.  D. 
Robinson,  M.  S.  Robinson,  Sinmckson,  A.  Herr 
Smith,  Starin,  Stephens,  M.  I.  Townsend,  Veeder, 
Walker,  Warner,  Watson,  Welch,  Andrew  Williams, 
Richard  Williams,  Benjamin  A.  Willis,  Willits — 55. 

So  the  appeal  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  said :  “  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  shall  vote  for  the  adoption  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  shall  place  that  vote 
that  this  resolution  involves  a  question  of  priv¬ 
ilege.  For  I  shoulfi  not  like  to  have  either 
myself  or  those  with  whom  I  act  politically  go 
before  the  country  upon  a  wrong  reason  if  the 
right  one  existed.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
and  friend  who  spoke  a  short  time  ago,  that 
the  petition  which  has  been  received  by  this 
House  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  itself  does  not 
present  a  privileged  question,  and  it  must  be 
disposed  of  regularly  as  all  such  petitions  are 
disposed  of  under  the  rules  of  the  House.  And 
I  desire  to  state  distinctly  that  that  portion  of 
the  memorial  or  resolution  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State  of  Maryland  which  looks  to 
the  institution  of  legal  proceedings  to  retry  the 
question  of  the  election  of  the  President  is  a 
thing  which  can  not  be  done  by  this  House,  as 
that  was  a  political  question  settled  by  the 
highest  political  authority,  and  settled  under 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  con¬ 
trol  the  action  of  Congress.  The  courts  can 
not  and  will  not  take  jurisdiction  on  a  political 
question  of  that  character.  Besides,  the  au¬ 
thority  which  could  determine  the  title  of  the 
President  to  hold  his  office  has  acted  on  it  and 
settled  that  question,  and  we  can  not  now  dis¬ 
turb  it.  And  probably  I  might  go  still  further 
and  say  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  that  we  should  not  disturb  it.  While, 
therefore,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  resolution  upon 
the  ground  that  the  petition  of  itself  involves 
a  question  of  privilege,  or  that  we  have  the 
right  to  reopen  and  retry  the  question  of  the 
election  of  the  President,  I  do  maintain  that 
the  resolution  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  in  making  a  charge  that  great 
frauds  were  perpetrated  in  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  in  which  it 
is  charged  that  one  now  acting  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  one  now  acting  as  a  for¬ 
eign  minister  were  participants  in  those  frauds 
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— I  maintain  that  that  charge  of  fraud  against 
those  officers  does  raise  a  question  of  the  high¬ 
est  privilege  which  may  he  investigated  by  this 
House  for  great  public  reasons.  It  is  just  to 
the  country  and  it  would  be  right  to  those 
gentlemen  that  such  a  charge  having  been  made 
should  be  investigated.” 

Mr.  Potter:  “The  various  points  of  order 
raised  to  the  reception  of  this  resolution  hav¬ 
ing  been  disposed  of,  I  desire  to  make  only 
one  remark,  and  that  because  of  something 
personal  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Conger),  before  I  shall  ask  the  House 
whether  it  desires  to  close  discussion  on  this 
resolution  or  not  by  the  previous  question . 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  intimated  that  it 
was  an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  introduce 
this  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  few  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  House,  I  think,  would  assume  the 
responsibility  of  introducing  a  resolution  of  the 
character  and  magnitude  of  the  resolution  I 
have  offered  without  being  requested  to  do  so. 
I  introduced  it  upon  the  request  of  my  political 
associates  in  this  House  made  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,  gentlemen  whose  request  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  refuse.  I  think  few  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House  when  so  requested  would 
have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  pro¬ 
pose  the  resolution  in  question. 

“I  want  to  add  also,  in  view  of  something 
that  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mills),  and  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  resolution  contemplates  nothing 
but  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  connected  with 
the  electoral  vote  of  the  States  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  and  into  the  participation  of  officers 
of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  al¬ 
leged  frauds  there.  What  can  be  done  after  the 
inquiry  is  completed,  what  ought  to  be  done, 
should  be  determined  only  after  the  inquiry 
has  been  concluded.  For  myself,  I  have  no 
purpose  in  this  respect,  and  I  know  of  none 
on  the  part  of  my  political  associates. 

“  I  desire  to  add  further  that  I  have  no  wish 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country 
and  that  prosperity  which  I  hope  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  revive,  and  that  I  have  no  fear  that  the 
investigation  proposed  can  result  in  disturbing 
it.  The  Government  of  this  country  was  made 
by  the  people,  and  they  are  competent  to  pre¬ 
served;  without  violence  and  to  right  peaceably 
the  wrongs  that  should  be  righted,  or,  if  need 
be,  to  submit  for  a  season  to  wrong  if  the  public 
interests  demand  that  they  should  submit  to  it. 
But  I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  to  refuse 
to  inquire  into  successful  frauds  is  to  invite 
their  repetition,  and  is  in  the  end  to  jeopard, 
not  to  secure,  the  public  safety. 

“And  now  as  the  subject  matter  of  this  res¬ 
olution  is  familiar  to  all  the  members  of  the 
House,  I  will  call  the  previous  question  upon 
it,  and  let  the  House  determine  whether  it  shall 
be  further  debated.” 

After  many  days  of  delay  through  want  ot 
a  quorum,  the  main  question  was  ordered  on 
May  17th — yeas  147,  nay  1,  not  voting — 143. 


The  Speaker  :  “  So  the  main  question  is  or¬ 
dered  ;  and  the  question  recurs  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  preamble  and  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Potter).” 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of 
the  preamble  and  resolution,  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Acklen,  Aiken,  Atkins,  Banning, 
Beebe,  Bell,  Benedict,  Bickneil,  Blackburn,  Bland, 
Bliss,  Blount,  Boone,  Bouck,  Bragg,  Bridges,  Bright, 
Buckner,  Cabell,  John  W.  Caldwell,  W.  P.  Cald¬ 
well,  Candler,  Chalmers,  Alvali  A.  Clark,  Clark  of 
Missouri,  Clytner,  Cobb,  Collins,  Cook,  Samuel  S. 
Cox,  Cravens,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  Cutler,  David¬ 
son,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Dean,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Doug¬ 
lass,  Durham,  Eden,  Eickkoff,  Elam,  Ellis,  John  H. 
Evins,  Ewing,  Felton,  Finley,  Forney,  Franklin. 
Fuller,  Garth,  Gause,  Gibson,  Giddings,  Glover, 
Goode,  Gunter,  Hamilton,  Hardenbergh,  Henry  K. 
Harris,  John  T.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hart,  Hartridge, 
Ilartzell,  Hatcher,  Henkle,  Henry,  Herbert,  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hooker,  House,  Hunton, 
Frank  Jones,  James  T.  Jones,  Kenna,  Kimmell, 
.Knapp,  Ligon,  Lockwood,  Luttrell,  Lynde,  Mackey, 
Maish,  Manning,  Martin,  Mayham,  McKenzie,  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Money,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Muldrow,  Mul¬ 
ler,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Phelps,  Potter,  Pridemore, 
Bea,  Keagan,  Beilly,  Americus  V.  Bice,  Biddle,  Bob¬ 
bins,  Bobert3,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Sayler,  Scales, 
Schleicher,  Shelley,  Singleton,  Slemons,  William  E. 
Smith,  Southard,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele,  Stenger, 
Swann,  Throckmorton,  B.  W.  Townshend,  Tucker, 
Turner,  Turney,  Vance,  Veeder,  Waddell,  Walker, 
Walsh,  Warner,  Whitthorne,  Wigginton,  A.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  James  Williams,  Jere.  N.  Williams,  Albert  S. 
Willis,  Benj.  A.  Willis,  Wilson,  Wood,  Wright, 
Yeates,  and  Young — 146. 

Nats — Messrs.  Mills  and  Morse — 2. 

Not  Voting— 'Messrs.  Aldrich,  Bacon,  Bagley, 
John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker,  Ballou,  Banks, 
Bayne,  Bisbee,  Blair,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer, 
Briggs,  Brogden,  Browne,  Bundy,  Burchard,  Bur¬ 
dick,  Butler,  Cain,  Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Can¬ 
non,  Carlisle,  Caswell,  Chittenden,  Claflin,  Bush 
Clark,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Cole,  Conger,  Covert, 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  Crapo,  Cummings,  Danford,  Horace 
Davis,  Deering,  Denison,  Dunnell,  Dwight,  Eames, 
Ellsworth,  Errett,  I.  Newton  Evans,  James  L. 
Evans,  Fort,  Foster,  Freeman,  Frye,  Gardner,  Gar¬ 
field,  Hale,  Hanna,  Harmer,  Benj.  W.  Harris,  Has¬ 
kell,  Hayes,  Hazelton,  Hendee,  Henderson,  Hiscock, 
Hubbell,  Ilumphrey,  Hungerford,  Hunter,  Ittner, 
James,  John  S.  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce,  Keifer, 
Keightley,  Kelley,  Ketcham,  Killinger,  Knott,  Lan¬ 
ders,  Lapliam,  Latkrop,  Lindsey,  Loring,  Marsh, 
McCook,  McGowan,  McKinley,  Metcalfe,  Mitchell, 
Monroe,  Neal,  Norcross,  Oliver,  O’Neill,  Overton, 
Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  Peddie,  Phillips,  Pollard, 
Pound,  Powers,  Price,  Pugh,  Quinn,  Bainey,  Ban- 
dolph,  Beed,  William  W.  Bice,  G.  D.  Bobinson,  M. 
S.  Bobinson,  Byan,  Sampson,  Sapp,  Sexton,  Shal- 
lenberger,  Sinnickson,  Smalls,  A.  Herr  Smith,  Star- 
in,  Stephens,  Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  C. 
Stone,  Strait,  Thompson,  Thornburgh,  Tipton, 
Amos  Townsend,  M.  I.  Townsend,  Van  Vorhes, 
Wait,  Ward,  Watson,  Welch,  Harry  White,  Michael 
D.  White,  Andrew  Williams,  C.  G.  Williams,  Bich¬ 
ard  Williams,  Willits,  and  Wren — 143. 

So  the  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Wilson,  .of  West  Virginia,  said  :  “  I  de¬ 
sire  to  offer  the  resolution  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.” 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  A  select  committee  of  this  House  has 
heretofore  been  appointed  to  investigate  alleged 
frauds  in  connection  with  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  :  now,  therefore, 
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Be  it  resolved ,  That  such  committee  be  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  investigate  frauds  touching 
the  election  aforesaid  in  any  other  Stale,  provided 
they  have  probable  cause  to  believe  that  such  frauds 
existed. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York:  “I  move  to  refer 
the  resolution  to  the  special  committee  that 
is  charged  with  investigating  the  alleged  frauds 
in  the  electoral  count  in  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  and  upon  that  motion  I  demand  the  pre¬ 
vious  question.” 

Mr.  Wilson:  “I  desire  to  give  the  fullest 
and  freest  chance  for  investigation,  and  I  wish 
that  the  resolution  be  put  upon  its  passage 
now.” 

The  main  question  was  then  ordered,  being 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  to 
refer  the  resolution  to  the  select  committee 
to  investigate  the  alleged  frauds  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  election. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there  were — 
yeas  89,  nays  116,  not  voting  86.  So  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  refer  the  resolution  was  not  agreed  to. 


In  the  House,  on  October  31st,  Mr.  Ewing, 
of  Ohio,  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  a  bill  to  repeal  the  third  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  The  bill  was  read  a  first 
and  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  recommit¬ 
ted.  This  was  next  reconsidered. 

In  the  House,  on  November  6th,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  bill  commenced.  It  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  third  section  of  the  act  entitled  “  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.” 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem¬ 
bled,  That  the  third  section  of  the  act  entitled  “  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments,”  approved  January  14, 1875,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  repealed. 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Fort  to  the  bill  (H. 
R.  No.  805)  to  repeal  the  third  section  of  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “  An  act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,”  viz. :  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following : 

That  all  that  portion  of  the  act  approved  January 
14,  1875,  entitled  “An  aot  to  provide  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payments,”  which  reads  as  follows,  to 
wit :  “  And  whenever,  and  so  often  as,  circulating 
notes  shall  be  issued  to  any  such  banking  association, 
so  increasing  its  capital  or  circulating  notes,  or  so  new¬ 
ly  organized  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  the  legal-tender 
United  States  notes  in  excess  only  of  $300,000,000, 
to  the  amount  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  sum  of  national- 
bank  notes  so  issued  to  any  such  banking  association 
as  aforesaid,  and  to  continue  such  redemption  as  such 
circulating  notes  are  issued  until  there  shall  be  out¬ 
standing  the  sum  of  $300,000,000  of  such  legal-tender 
United  States  notes,  and  no  more.  And  on  and  after, 
the  1st  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1879,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  redeem,  in  coin,  the  United  States 
legal-tender  notes  then  outstanding,  on  their  presen¬ 
tation  for  redemption  at  the  office  of  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $50.  And  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  provide  for 
the  redemption  in  this  act  authorized  or  required,  he 
is  authorized  to  use  any  surplus  revenues,  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  to  issue,  sell,  and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than 


par,  in  coin,  either  of  the  description  of  bonds  of  the 
United  States  described  in  the  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  July  14, 1870, entitled1  An  act  to  authorize  the 
refunding  of  the  national  debt,  ’  with  like  qualities, 
privileges,  and  exemptions,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  this  act  into  full  effect,  and  to  use  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,”  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  “  A  bill  to  repeal 
all  that  part  of  the  act  approved  January  14,  1875, 
known  as  the  resumption  act,  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  dispose  of  United  States 
bonds  and  redeem  and  cancel  the  greenback  curren¬ 
cy.” 

Numerous  amendments  were  also  proposed 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention. 

Mr.Phillips,  of  Kansas,  said:  “Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  willing,  even  anxious,  that  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  House  should  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  vote  without  saying  a  word  upon  it. 
Through  all  its  stages  I  have  pressed  action 
looking  to  an  immediate  issue  and  an  im¬ 
mediate  vote.  I  think  I  can  say  for  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  committee  that,  without  attempting 
to  gag  or  refuse  reasonable  time  for  consider¬ 
ation  or  debate,  they  have  realized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  immediate  action  and  the  responsibility 
thrust  upon  them  by  having  the  bill  in  their 
charge.  We  were  not  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  in  question  was  antagonized  by 
a  formidable  party,  knit  together  by  strong 
interests.  W e  also  were  sensible  that  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  debate  and  insidious  character  of 
amendments  proposed  or  to  be  proposed  might 
lead  real  fiflends  of  the  measure  to  vote  for 
plausible  amendments  which  might  commend 
themselves  to  their  individual  views,  so  as  to 
load  down  the  bill  until  it  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  of  a  majority  of  this  House. 
Therefore  the  committee  desired  to  demand  a 
vote,  believing  it  was  due  the  House  to  have 
the  privilege  of  so  determining.  It  has  other¬ 
wise  been  ordered,  and  I  am  here  to  present 
briefly  on  behalf  of  that  committee  the  leading 
features  of  the  bill. 

“  The  third  section  of  the  resumption  act,  the 
section  a  portion  of  which  it  is  proposed  now 
to  repeal  by  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fort),  which  I  will  state  here 
has  been  accepted  by  the  committee,  was  and 
is  a  contradictory  one. 

“  That  third  section  seems  to  have  admitted  of 
many  constructions  and  seems  to  have  been 
either  contrived  to  conceal  its  own  provisions 
or  to  have  been  admirably  successful  in  con¬ 
founding  all  opinions  as  to  what  it  was  de¬ 
signed  for.  The  theory  is  that  for  each  $100 
of  national-bank  notes  issued  in  addition  to  the 
amount  then  in  circulation,  $80  of  legal-tender 
notes  shall  be  retired.  Those  who  wished  to 
smooth  its  passage  through  the  House  endeav¬ 
ored  to  convince  its  opponents  that  the  volume 
of  circulating  medium  would  be  increased  by 
20  per  cent,  of  any  additional  amount  of  na¬ 
tional-bank  notes  that  was  issued,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  change  if  the  national-bank 
paper  was  not  increased. 

“  While  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Senate, 
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Mr.  Sherman,  then  a  Senator  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  reported  this 
hill,  was  asked  what  was  the  purpose  of  this 
third  section;  whether  it  would  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power  to  cancel  and 
destroy  the  legal-tender  notes,  or  were  they  to 
be  reissued?  I  will  send  to  the  Clerk’s  desk  to 
be  read  some  extracts  from  that  debate.” 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Scliurz :  “I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  probably  not  understood  my  question.  What  I 
meant  to  ask  was  whether,  whenever  any  greenbacks 
were  retired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or,  as 
the  bill  styles  it,  are  redeemed  in  consideration  of  so 
many  thousands  of  dollars  of  bank  notes  having  been 
issued,  the  greenbacks  so  retired  shall  be  canceled 
and  destroyed,  never  to  be  reissued  again?  The 
Senator  will  remember  very  well  that  we  had  a  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle  about  a  similar  question  once,  and 
that  the  framing  of  a  law  gave  rise  to  much  contro¬ 
versy  on  that  identical  point.  Now,  what  I  am  after 
is  to  understand  whether  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  in  their  practical  operation  work  in  the  direction 
of  specie  payments  or  not,  and  for  that  it  is  a  very 
essential  question  whether  the  greenbacks  so  retired 
shall  be  destroyed,  never  to  be  reissued  again,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  held  as  a  reserve,  as  the  forty- 
four  millions  were,  certainly  to  be  put  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  again.” 

Mr.  Sherman  :  “  The  honorable  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  I  agreed  perfectly  some  years  ago  when 
the  question  about  the  $44,000,000  reserve  came  up. 

I  should  rather  put  that  question  to  him.  At  all 
events  I  say  to  him  frankly  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
decide  that  question  in  this  bill.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  time  arrives  when  the  question  becomes 
material,  it  will  be  met.  Undoubtedly  until  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  United  States  notes  to  $300,000,000 
they  cannot  be  reissued.  The  progress  must  go  on 
pari  passu  until  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  is 
reduced  to  $300,000,000.  Before  that  time  will  prob¬ 
ably  arise  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  at  least  one 
or  two  Congresses  will  have  met  and  disappeared, 
and  we  may  leave  to  the  future  these  questions  that 
tend  to  divide  us  and  distract  us,  rather  than  under¬ 
take  to  thrust  them  into  this  bill  and  thus  divide  us 
and  prevent  us  from  doing  something  in  the  direction 
at  which  we  aim.”.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Merrimon  :  “I  will  put  the  question,  and  the 
honorable  Senator  can  answer  or  not,  at  his  pleasure. 
It  is  whether,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  shall  redeem  Trea¬ 
sury  notes  in  coin,  he  will  have  the  right  to  reissue 
such  notes  ?  ” 

Mr.  Sherman:  “That  question  I  said  distinctly 
that  I  left  to  the  future.  I  answered  that  a  moment 
ago,  and  stated  that  this  bill  did  not  propose  to 
answer  that  question,  but  would  leave  it  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  future  between  this  and  the  time  when 
the  redemption  is  to  take  place.” 

Mr.  Phillips :  “  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  he  observ¬ 
ed  that  in  the  hill  as  passed  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  question  as  to  the  reissue  was  supposed 
to  be  left  open.  In  endeavoring  to  collect  data 
(and  I  only  learned  yesterday  afternoon  that  I 
would  be  expected  to  speak  here  to-day),  I 
went  to  the  Treasury  Department  this  morning 
and  saw  Mr.  Secretary  Sherman,  from  whom  I 
learned  that  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes 
withdrawn  on  account  of  the  issue  of  national- 
bank  notes  is  $27,509,108.  This  amount,  as  the 
Secretary  informed  me,  has  been  canceled  and 
destroyed.  The  question  of  its  destruction  was 
not  left  to  the  future.  It  was  not  left  to  the 


Congresses  which  should  meet,  but  as  fast  as 
the  circulation  of  the  money  of  the  people 
could  be  withdrawn  under  the  third  section  of 
the  resumption  act,  it  was  promptly  destroyed 
to  prevent  its  reissue. 

“Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  theory  of  that 
section  was  that  it  would  increase  by  20  per 
cent,  the  currency  of  the  country.  If  such 
was  the  purpose,  what  has  been  the  result? 
There  were  outstanding  at  the  date  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  act .  $382,000,000  of  legal-tender 
notes,  and  of  national-bank  notes  $349,894,- 
182.  Of  the  national-bank'  notes,  there  are 
to-day  outstanding  $316,775,111.  On  last 
Saturday,  the  3d  instant,  there  were  outstand¬ 
ing  of  greenbacks  $354,490,992.  There  has 
been,  therefore,  under  this  third  section  of  the 
resumption  act,  a  decrease  of  national-bank 
notes  amounting  to  $35,086,339.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  legal-tender  notes,  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  have  been  canceled  and  destroyed,  has 
been  $27,509,108.  Thus,  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $62,595,447  in  the  volume  of  the 
currency  under  the  operation  of  this  section  of 
the  resumption  act. 

“  This  result  was  brought  about  by  an  adroit 
process.  When  a  million  of  national-bank 
notes  were  issued  eight  hundred  thousand  legal- 
tender  notes  were  canceled  and  destroyed. 
When  national  banks  surrendered  their  circula¬ 
tion,  say  of  a  million,  eight  hundred  thousand 
legal-tender  nqtes  were  not  reissued.  Indeed, 
under  this  cunning  machinery  a  national  bank 
could  surrender  its  notes  one  day  for  a  million 
dollars  and  then  next  day  apply  for  a  fresh  cir¬ 
culation  ;  and  every  time  they  went  through 
this  process  caused  the  cancellation  and  de¬ 
struction  of  eight  hundred  thousand  legal-ten¬ 
der  notes.  By  this  arrangement  it  was  possible 
for  a  syndicate  of  bankers  to  pump  the  legal- 
tender  system  dry ;  and  thus  we  witness  the 
result  that  with  a  contraction  of  national-bank 
notes  amounting  to  upward  of  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lions  there  is  also  a  contraction  of  legal  tender 
of  twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half. 

“  But  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  all.  At  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  that  act  there  were  out¬ 
standing  in  fractional  currency  $45,300,173.- 
73.  This  was  a  non-interest-bearing  debt,  as 
the  legal-tender  notes  were.  Now  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  fact  I  ascertained  at  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  that  consider¬ 
ably  surprised  me ;  it  was  that  silver  subsidiary 
coin  h  as  been  issued  in  exchange  for  the  fraction  - 
al  currency  to  the  extent  of  $23,156,162.82. 
Then,  as  I  learn  from  that  officer  by  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  have  here  in  my  hand,  there 
have  been  coined  up  to  the  first  of  the  present 
month  of  these  subsidiary  coins,  which  are  a 
token  coinage,  $39,118,000.  At  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  resumption  act  there  was 
upward  of  four  millions  of  this  subsidiary  coin 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  upward  of  $43,000,000  of  silver  coin  then 
on  hand  and  since  coined.  This  coin — halves, 
quarters,  and  dimes — is  of  less  value  than  our 
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standard  dollars  by  about  4  per  cent.,  the  small 
change  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations  being  so 
debased  to  keep  it  from  going  out  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  joint 
resolution  of  1876  authorized  this  subsidiary 
coinage  to  be  issued  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,- 
000.  I  learn  that  there  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Attorney-General  a  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  this  issue  of  subsidiary  silver  allow¬ 
able  by  law,  and  that  his  decision  is  to  this 
effect,  that  under  that  resolution  there  can  be 
issued  of  this  subsidiary  silver  coin  $62,103,- 
513.  The  commission  appointed  to  examine 
this  subject  reported  that  $8,083,000  had  been 
lost  or  destroyed  in  circulation,  and  could  be 
replaced  by  an  additional  issue  of  subsidiary 
silver,  which,  together  with  the  four  millions 
in  the  Treasury  before  this  coinage  began  un¬ 
der  the  resumption  act,  makes  the  sixty-two 
millions.  For  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
remainder  of  old  fractional  currency,  upward 
of  $9,000,000  of  legal-tender  notes  have  been 
virtually  retired,  having  been  placed  in  the 
Treasury  to  meet  that  amount  of  fractional 
currency  if  ever  presented. 

“It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fractional  currency,  the  legal- 
tender  notes,  and  the  national-bank  notes, 
there  has  been  a  contraction  of  $94,595,000,  if 
we  include  the  $9,000,000  retired  into  the 
Treasury  to  meet  the  fractional  currency  not 
sent  in.  There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  very 
considerable  amount  still  on  deposit  for  the 
withdrawal  of  national-bank  notes  on  transac¬ 
tions  not  yet  completed.  The  amount  of  legal- 
tender  notes  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
held  in  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  liquida¬ 
tion,  settlement,  and  resignation  of  national- 
bank  notes  is  made  up  as  follows: 

For  reducing’ .  $8,218,000 

Failed .  831,000 

In  liquidation .  3,956,000 

“In  all  there  are  held  in  the  Treasury  up¬ 
ward  of  $13,000,000  of  legal-tender  notes  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  third  section  of  the  resumption  act, 
making  in  all  a  contraction  in  the  volume  of 
currency  during  this  length  of  time  of  nearly 
$107,000,000  upon  a  circulation  of  $750,000,000 
in  national-bank  notes  and  legal  tenders.  This 
has  occurred  under  the  operation  of  the  third 
section  of  the  resumption  act.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  that  act 
to  increase  the  volume  of  the  currency  has 
not  been  realized ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  a  contraction  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  any  commercial  country,  amount¬ 
ing  in  that  brief  time  to  one  sixth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  volume. 

“Before  I  dismiss  this  question  I  wish  to 
state  a  fact  which,  although  not  immediately 
involved  in  the  present  discussion,  vitally 
affects  the  general  question  of  our  currency, 
and  shows  the  gross  misstatements  resorted  to 
in  order  to  prevent  the  remonetization  of  silver. 
Statements  have  been  made  formerly  in  this 
Vol.  xviii. — 12  A 


House  from  misconception  of  the  facts,  and  in 
the  public  prints,  that  silver  had  been  declin¬ 
ing  in  value  rapidly  before  it  was  demonetized. 
Examination  proves  this  not  to  have  been  the 
fact.  As  the  House  is  well  aware,  in  1871 
Germany  demonetized  silver.  In  1873,  by  a 
provision  adopted  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
which  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  said  repeatedly  they  did  not  know  they 
were  enacting,  the  silver  dollar  was  demone¬ 
tized  in  these  United  States,  or  rather  stricken 
from  the  coinage,  for  it  was  a  money  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  This  was  done  on  the  plea 
that  silver  was  declining,  or  rather  its  remon¬ 
etization  is  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  de¬ 
cline  in  silver  no  longer  makes  it  useful  as  mon¬ 
ey.  What  were  the  facts  ?  Up  to  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  that  act  silver  for  many  years 
had  ranged  at  about  sixty  pence  on  the  ounce 
in  London— not  lower  than  fifty -nine.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  that  year  it  was  a  small  fraction  un¬ 
der  sixty,  although  quoted  at  fifty-nine  and  a 
quarter  for  the  year  ending  in  June.  It  had 
not  been  declining  when  the  act  demonetizing 
the  silver  dollar  took  effect  more  than  it  had 
sometimes  declined  previously.  Since  we 
demonetized  it,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
have  demonetized  it,  it  has  fallen,  and  has  been 
at  forty-eight  pence,  and  even  forty-six  pence. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  demonetization 
had  great  effect  in  producing  this  result,  for 
its  use  as  coin  is  what  gives  silver  its  chief  value. 
We  have  thus  stripped  our  silver,  one  of  our 
most  important  productions,  of  much  of  its 
value.  The  improvements  in  machinery  in  our 
western  mines  have  actually  doubled,  the  pres¬ 
ent  silver  production  of  the  world.  We  have 
it  in  our  power  by  preserving  its  value  to  pay 
our  debts  more  easily,  even  if  the  balance  of 
trade  should  turn  against  us.  W e  have  it  in 
our  power  through  our  silver  and  gold  to  dic¬ 
tate  terms  to  the  money  magnates  of  Europe, 
and  become  what  we  may  be,  the  ruler  in 
finance.  But  by  that  wretched  act  we  threw 
away  a  facility  to  pay  our  debts,  weakened  our 
political  power,  and  tried  to  belittle  our  own 
productions. 

“  We  have  seen,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  third 
section  did  not  increase  the  volume  of  circula¬ 
tion.  We  have  seen  this  third  section,  on  the 
contrary,  decrease  that  circulation  almost  one 
sixth  of  its  entire  volume,  and  not  only  leave 
power  with  the  Secretary  to  destroy  the  best 
money  we  had,  but  to  saddle  us  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  debt  of  one  hundred  and  seven  millions 
and  a  burden  of  interest  of  six  millions  a  year. 

“  Now,  there  is  one  fact  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention.  The  national-bank  notes, 
as  you  will  have  observed,  have  been  reduced 
in  volume,  and  any  man  might  have  foreseen 
when  that  bill  was  pending  before  this  House 
that  it  could  not  result  in  an  increase  of  the 
national-bank  notes  on  any  rational  hypothesis. 
The  national-bank  notes  can  not  do  without  the 
legal-tender  notes.  So  long  as  the  volume  of 
legal-tender  was  greater  than  the  volume  of 
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the  national-hank  notes,  as  the  national-bank 
notes  were  redeemable  in  them,  there  were  al¬ 
ways  means  in  the  country  to  redeem  them 
without  the  banks  going  into  liquidation.  The 
moment  it  became  apparent  that  they  would 
have  to  redeem  their  notes  in  gold,  that  instant 
the  soundest  of  the  banks  began  to  relinquish 
their  circulation.  That  circulation  reached  its 
lowest  point  July  1,  1877,  when  it  was  $315,- 
370,000.  Since  that  time,  while  there  has  been 
some  bank-note  circulation  relinquished,  there 
has  also  been  an  increase.  There  has  been  a 
demand  to  move  the  immense  produce  of  the 
country,  which  prompted  hankers  to  increase 
their  circulation,  even  with  a  possibility  of 
bankruptcy  amid  the  confusion  of  this  forced 
resumption.  With  the  possibility  that  they 
must  redeem  in  gold  staring  them  in  the  face, 
the  demand  for  currency  was  so  great  that  even 
the  national  banks  have  increased  their  circula¬ 
tion  nearly  one  million  and  a  half  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  Therefore,  with  all  the  drawbacks 
on  the  national-bank-note  circulation,  it  has 
increased  to  $316,775,000  up  to  date,  being  now 
$35,086,339  below  its  volume  on  January  14, 
1875,  as  stated. 

“Now,  it  has  been  said  on  this  floor  that 
this  is  a  revolutionary  measure.  We  have 
been  told  to  let  it  alone ;  that  to  change  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith ;  that  it  would  he 
repudiation ;  that  we  have  now  been  brought 
near  resumption,  which  would  be  postponed 
by  the  passage  of  this  hill.  Let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  that  the  only  thing  which  has  carried  this 
country  to  its  present  financial  position  is  its 
exports.  You  will  find  in  a  table  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  our  imports 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1876,  were 
$435,427,270,  while  our  exports  were  $619,173,- 
350.  The  next  column  shows  our  exports  had 
increased  for  the  year  ending  September,  1877, 
and  that  our  exports  for  this  year  were  $667,- 
000,000;  imports,  $468,131,778.  We  have  ex¬ 
ported  more  in  this  year,  ending  September 
30th,  than  during  the  preceding  year.  We  have 
advanced  in  our  export  trade  this  year,  ending 
September  30,  1877,  by  $50,000,000 ;  and,  sir, 
every  member  on  this  floor  knows  that  the 
immense  crops  of  this  season,  much  superior 
to  the  last,  now  moving,  had  only  begun  to  be 
moved  September  30th  last,  and  that  many  of 
the  articles  command  50,  60,  and  70  per  cent, 
more  than  last  year,  owing  to  the  European  war. 
It  is  this,  and  not  the  resumption  act,  that  has 
given  to  this  country  a  balance  of  trade  which 
it  never  before  had  in  its  history.  And  that  is 
the  secret :  that  the  gold  sent  to  this  country 
to  meet  those  obligations  has  reduced  the  value 
of  gold  in  our  market.  We  have  been  able  to 
pay  our  debts  and  are  fast  paying  them.  We 
have  shown  our  resources  and  our  recuperative 
powers.  Coin  is  worth  less  here,  and  our  cred¬ 
it  is  worth  more  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  the  third  section  of  this  resumption 
clause,  now  proposed  to  be  repealed,  which 
brought  gold  down  to  within  2J  per  cent,  of 


greenbacks,  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
gold  sent  to  this  country  in  payment  of  our  im¬ 
mense  exports,  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor. 

“  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  no  legislation  of  this 
kind  can  ever  bring  the  country  to  resumption 
unless  it  has  the  necessary  resources.  Our 
prosperity  comes  from  industry,  production, 
thrift.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  when  he 
was  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  was  intro¬ 
ducing  the  resumption  bill,  said  there  was 
power  in  the  third  section  of  the  hill  to  execute 
its  purposes,  and  intimated  that  if  we  could  not 
do  it  any  other  way  that  we  could  sell  bonds 
of  the  United  States  payable  in  coin  ;  that  4J- 
and  5  per  cents  could  be  put  in  the  market  in 
order  to  buy  gold  to  keep  up  this  artificial  re¬ 
sumption.  I  say,  sir,  that  such  a  thing  was 
never  seriously  contemplated  by  many  mem¬ 
bers,  and  should  never  have  been  contemplated 
by  any.  There  is  no  member  of  this  House — 
at  least  I  hope  there  is  not  one — who  would 
consent  for  one  moment,  if  he  could,  to  main¬ 
tain  artificial  resumption  by  a  sale  of  our  coin¬ 
bearing  bonds.  Why  should  we  further  burden 
our  people  by  an  additional  debt  which  neither 
the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  our  contract  calls  for  ? 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
have  the  power  to  sell  coin-indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  to  buy  gold  to  keep  our  paper  at 
par  is  a  monstrous  fallacy.  I  say  we  shall  have 
resumption  when  the  country  is  prosperous 
enough  to  carry  us  to  resumption.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  as  I  say  to  this 
House,  that  no  legislation  can  bx-ing  us  there 
unless  the  legitimate  business  of  the  countiy 
will  justify  it.  I  do  not  believe  one  single  gen¬ 
tleman  who  argues  on  the  other  side  would 
agree  that  the  resumption  act,  by  any  virtue 
and  power  in  it,  would  carry  us  thei’e  if  we  did 
not  have  the  means  legitimately  to  resume  and 
legitimately  to  maintain  resumption.  I  do  not 
believe  an  intelligent  man  in  this  House,  who 
has  given  the  subject  attention,  believes  that 
legislation  can  give  a  nation  solvency  if  it  is 
bankrupt,  or  give  a  bankrupt  nation  solvency. 
I  believe  the  most  serious  objection  entertained 
against  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  act  was  a 
sentimental  one,  founded  on  supposed  moral 
effect ;  that  it  might  be  construed  to  mean  that 
we  would  not  resume  if  we  could,  which  is  ab¬ 
surd.  As  I  have  stated,  there  lias  been  a  re¬ 
duction  of  currency,  equal  to  one  sixth  of  its 
entire  volume.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  It 
has  increased  the  power  of  money  and  the  value 
of  money.  Look  at  real  estate;  it  has  fallen 
50  per  cent.  Is  money  now  invested  in  build¬ 
ing  railroads  as  before  ?  It  can  not  be  done  un¬ 
der  such  stringency  of  the  money  market. 

“  The  first  thing  that  you  touch  when  you 
contract  the  currency  is  investments  in  real  es¬ 
tate  and  investments  in  improvements.  When 
you  touch  improvements  you  touch  the  work¬ 
ing  men  who  make  improvements.  When  you 
arrest  the  progress  of  improvements,  you  turn 
millions  of  laborers  idle.  And  that,  sir,  has 
been  the  legitimate  and  the  inevitable  result 
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of  this  resumption  act,  and  it  is  a  blow  thi.it 
cripples  and  lias  crippled  the  only  producing 
interests  in  the  country. 

“  I  ask,  sir,  if  the  condition  of  the  country 
does  not  amply  justify  what  every  intelligent 
gentleman  might  very  readily  have  anticipated  ? 
I  ask  you  to-day,  with  the  greatest  crop  ever 
harvested  in  these  United  States,  with  unpar¬ 
alleled  wealth  of  production  which  in  God’s 
providence  pours  its  richness  over  the  country, 
why  are  we  poverty-stricken  ?  Why  are  labor¬ 
ers  idle  on  account  of  hard  times?  The  war 
in  Europe  has  given  us  high  prices.  1  ask  you 
if  under  these  circumstances  there  ever  was 
known  anything  so  anomalous  as  millions  idle 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  starving  ?  In  this 
era  of  prosperity  why  is  labor  so  crippled? 
What  has  done  it  ?  I  say,  sir,  that  all  that  le¬ 
gislation  could  do  was  done  in  that  third  section 
of  the  resumption  act.  Of  all  causes  that  was 
the  most  potent  and  mischievous,  for  while 
legislation  can  not  enrich  it  may  help  to  im¬ 
poverish. 

“In  France,  where  they  have  a  population 
much  smaller  than  our  own,  they  have  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  circulating  medium  more  than  twice, 
yea,  more  than  thrice  as  great  as  ours.  They 
have  a  silver  currency  of  five-franc  pieces  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  millions.  The 
bank-note  circulation  of  the  national  bank  of 
France  is  much  greater  in  volume  than  ours. 
Their  circulation  is,  for  the  population,  three 
times  as  great  as  ours,  and  there  is  to-day  no 
more  prosperous  country  in  Europe. 

“  On  the  question  of  national-bank  notes  I 
have  nothing  at  present  to  say.  I  differ  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them  with  many  of  my  colleagues  upon 
this  floor.  I  believe  that  the  legal-tender  cur¬ 
rency  is  better  and  safer  than  the  national-bank 
currency ;  I  believe  that  the  Government  is  the 
best  custodian  of  its  own  coinage  and  currency. 
If  France  borrowed  at  1  per  cent,  from  the  na¬ 
tional  bank  of  France,  with  the  right  to  issue 
notes  when  money  commanded  3  and  4  per 
cent.,  surely  we  can  turn  to  good  account  this 
function  of  the  Government.” 

Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  York,  offered  the 
following  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  the  following  : 

Whereas  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United 
States,  when  first  issued,  were,  by  a  provision  of  the 
act  authorizing  them,  fundable  at  the  option  of  hold¬ 
ers  into  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  6  per  cent, 
annual  interest ; 

And  whereas  but  for  such  provision  for  funding 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  either 
House  of  Congress  would  have  consented  to  their 
issue ; 

And  whereas  the  exigencies  of  a  prolonged  civil 
war  led  to  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  said 
funding  provision  of  the  legal-tender  act ; 

And  whereas  the  Government  of  the  Uuited  States 
is  solemnly  and  firmly  bound,  by  act  of  Congress,  ap¬ 
proved  January  14,  1875,  to  provide  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  in  coin  of  its  legal-tender  notes  on  and  after  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1879  ; 

And  whereas  the  United  States  must,  like  all  other 
debtors,  public  or  private,  provide  for  and  pay  all  its 


honest  obligations  to  the  extent  of  its  means  and  re¬ 
sources,  or  be  discredited  and  dishonored  :  Therefore 
_  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Tjnited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem¬ 
bled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  withdraw,  as  soon  as  the  ne¬ 
cessary  preparations  can  be  made,  the  legal-tender 
notes  of  the  United  States,  whenever  presented  by 
the  holders  thereof,  and  issue  therefor,  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar  of  face-value,  coupon  or  registered  bonds  of  the 
United  States  in  the  spirit  oftheoriginal  legal-tender 
act :  Provided ,  That  the  bonds  authorized  by  this  act 
shall  be  payable  in  gold  at  the  expiration  of  forty 
years  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1877,  and  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly  in  gold. 

Seo.  2.  That  the  bonds  authorized  by  this  act  shall 
be  available  for  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  banking  purposes  under  the  va¬ 
rious  provisions  of  law  relating  to  national  banks. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  legal-tender  notes  received  in  ex¬ 
change  for  bonds  under  this  act  shall  be  destroyed, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  may  prescribe. 

Seo.  4.  That  all  laws  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  Chittenden :  “Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  ask  the  protection  of  the  Chair 
against  all  interruptions. 

“  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  means  downright  repudiation  ; 
just  that.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  promise  of 
my  Government  to  pay  me  $10.  The  date  of 
payment  is  fixed  by  law  upon  the  statute-book. 
The  Government  must  keep  faith  with  me ; 
failing  in  that,  it  becomes  the  leader  of  all  de¬ 
faulters  and  repudiators,  including  towns,  cit¬ 
ies,  and  States.  The  point  of  honor  is  central 
and  vital  in  this  discussion.  But,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  that,  I  have  to  brush  away  some  strange 
mistakes  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
in  opening  the  debate. 

“First,  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  misun¬ 
derstood  my  opinion  of  the  resumption  act.  I 
concede  that  some  additional  legislation  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  the  act  finally  effective ;  but  the 
absence  of  such  legislation  does  not  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  weaken  the  sacred  force  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute-book ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  reenforces  that  obligation,  leaving 
Government  absolutely  without  excuse. 

“In  the  second  place,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  was  green  enough  to 
take  into  his  confidences  that  monster  of  infla¬ 
tion  who  told  him  that  there  were  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  street  paupers  in  the  metropolis. 
The  history  of  all  paper-money  delusions  on 
earth  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  the  equal  of 
that  fellow. 

“Finally,  I  deeply  regret  that  after  all  his 
patient  and  profound  study  of  finance  the  gen¬ 
tleman  seems  to  have  discovered  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  distress  and  shrinkage  of  values  under 
which  the  country  groans  have  been  brought 
about  by  enforced  contraction  of  the  currency 
under  the  resumption  act  of  1875.  I  beg  leave 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  and  to 
all  unfortunates  who  roam  over  the  highways 
and  by-ways  of  the  nation,  preaching  his  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  great  injury  of  honest  people, 
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that  the  resumption  act  is  no  more  responsible 
for  the  present  sufferings  of  New  York  and 
Kansas  than  it  is  for  the  frozen  feet  of  the  Turks 
in  the  Shipka  Pass  ;  not  a  bit  more !  It  is  high 
time  for  members  of  Congress  and  all  men  of 
sense  to  drop  and  renounce  forever  all  such  non¬ 
sense.  We  have  records,  which  no  man’s  in¬ 
genuity  or  audacity  can  change,  which  enforce 
and  establish  our  position. 

“  As  late  as  the  20th  of  October  last,  or 
about  three  weeks  ago,  there  were  more  green¬ 
backs  in  use  than  at  any  time  from  1868  to 
1873  ;  more  than  when  we  were  building  ten 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  per  annum  and 
otherwise  living  and  scheming  as  if  all  the  re¬ 
served  resources  of  this  continent  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  aggrandizement  of  our  genera¬ 
tion.  We  have  to-day  in  use  only  about  a 
million  and  a  half  less  than  we  had  when  we 
constructed  those  sham  fortunes  which  crazed 
the  whole  nation  prior  to  the  great  explosion  in 
1873.  No  man  outside  of  jail  will  deny  these 
statements  of  fact. 

“Now  place  alongside  the  foregoing  facts  the 
following :  For  about  eight  years  prior  to  1873, 
the  brain  power,  labor  power,  and  money  power 
of  the  country,  joined  by  the  land-giving  power 
of  Congress,  were  to  an  uncommon  extent  de¬ 
voted  to  railroad  industries.  It  amounted  to  a 
railroad  mania.  These  industries  suddenly  col¬ 
lapsed.  The  capital  invested  was  lost.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  labor  of  the  country  was 
displaced.  It  was  violently  switched  otf  its  track 
and  plunged  into  a  deep  pit  of  enforced  idle¬ 
ness  and  waiting.  There  it  has  remained ;  there 
it  is  now.  Of  course  the  power  of  the  people 
to  consume  and  pay  for  the  products  of  labor 
is  immensely  crippled.  Enterprise  is  dead.  In¬ 
comes  have  disappeared.  Wages  are  reduced. 
The  volume  of  business  is  diminished.  Prices 
have  fallen.  We  have  sharp  contraction  on  all 
sides,  and  in  all  things,  by  the  force  of  laws  as 
immutable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  green¬ 
back  currency  only  excepted !  It  has  required 
just  four  years  to  get  rid  of  the  new  emission 
of  twenty-six  millions  issued  after  the  crash  of 
1873  by  a  freak  of  legislation  which  history  has 
already  located  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

“  Take  three  men,  where  you  find  them,  who 
have  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  and  shared  a  daily 
ration  of  a  dozen  bottles  of  good  brandy.  Take 
away  one  man  and  continue  the  same  ration, 
and  what  will  become  of  the  other  two  men 
if  compelled  to  drink  half  a  dozen  bottles  apiece 
daily  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  will  throw 
vivid  light  upon  the  existing  currency  illusion, 
and  the  argument  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  victims  clamor  wildly  for  anoth¬ 
er  ration ! 

“  Nobody  ever  can  compute  the  cost  of  the 
fatal  issue  of  twenty-six  millions  of  greenbacks 
in  1873  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  The 
most  serious  and  distressing  disappointments 
and  disasters  of  the  last  three  years  are  directly 
traceable  to  that  act  of  lunacy,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet ! 


.“But,  says  the  gentleman  from  the  West, 
the  banks  have  contracted  their  currency ! 
Why  not?  Government  has  no  more  right  to 
say  how  many  notes  the  bank  shall  circulate 
than  it  has  to  enact  how  many  acres  a  farmer 
shall  cultivate.  The  hanks  are  equally  free  to 
expand  and  are  now  expanding  their  currency. 
The  national-bank  act  admits  of  such  expansion 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  bonded  debt:  say 
$2,000,000,000.  Expansion  is  profit,  contrac¬ 
tion  is  loss.  Is  it  not  tolerably  certain  that 
under  such  a  system  there  will  be  all  the  cur¬ 
rency  out  that  can  be  used  honestly  and  prop¬ 
erly  ? 

“But  the  gentleman  shouts  again  he  can 
get  no  money  in  the  W est !  They  are  mista¬ 
ken.  I  know  how  it  is  myself,  for  I  have  been 
there.  You  have  money  instantly  at  command 
for  everything  you  raise  which  the  world 
wants.  You  and  I  both  want  money  to  resur¬ 
rect  our  old  and  wild  investments,  which  we  do 
not  deserve  to  get  and  never  can  borrow  on 
lands  and  improvements  which  have  cost  us 
four  or  five  times  their  value.  Let  me  explain 
what  I  mean,  so  that  I  may  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  every  man  from  the  North  or  South, 
East  or  West,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
give  me  a  moment’s  attention.  All  Congress¬ 
men  of  our  time  have  heard  of  Duluth.  I 
know  a  man  who  belongs  to  the  class  frequently 
denounced  in  these  halls  with  fluent  and  igno¬ 
rant  rhetoric  as  ‘  bondholders,’  who  was  fool¬ 
ish  enough,  soon  after  the  eloquent  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  made  himself  and  Duluth  fa¬ 
mous  for  evermore,  to  send  out  there  and  buy 
a  corner  lot,  on  a  portion  of  which  he  built  a 
house  for  home  and  business  purposes.  The 
total  expenditure  in  cash  eight  years  ago  was 
$10,000,  leaving  a  slice  of  land  unimproved. 
The  property  has  cost  its  owner,  including  in¬ 
terest  and  taxes  and  deducting  income  to  the 
present  time,  more  than  $15,000.  He  is  willing 
to  sell  it  all  for  $2,500.  The  dreadful  banks 
will  not  loan  a  cent  on  it.  Why  should  they  ? 
And  yet  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  Duluth  to¬ 
day  to  buy  every  horse,  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
prairie  chicken  brought  to  market.  This  case, 
Mr.  Speaker,  truthfully  suggests  the  real  trouble 
we  have  to  deal  with.  There  are  thousands 
just  like  it  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York. 
No  shouting  of  demagogues,  no  paper-money 
device  is  equal  to  the  exigency  upon  us.  It 
is  cruel  mockery  and  damnable  wickedness 
to  hide  the  truth  any  longer  from  the  people. 
It  is  a  crime  against  the  omnipotent  forces 
of  nature,  which  with  boundless  generosity  in¬ 
vite  the  nation  to  patient  industry,  upright¬ 
ness,  and  frugal  living,  for  us  to  try  to  con¬ 
ceal  our  scars  or  cure  our  disease  as  with  a 
garment  of  irredeemable  paper  money,  or  with 
silver  dollars  worth  only  ninety-two  cents 
apiece !  That  was  the  price  on  Monday  week ; 
they  are  two  cents  cheaper  to-day.  In  the  case 
I  have  cited,  the  sufferer  bought  no  more  than 
he  could  pay  for.  He  simply  threw  to  the  winds 
his  own  in  a  ridiculous  wild  venture.  If  he  had 
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bought  more  and  mortgaged  the  whole  to  some 
luckless  bank,  he  himself  would  be  in  the  poor- 
house  to-day  and  not  here. 

“  My  one  practical  observation  is,  that  the 
limitation  of  our  paper  currency  should  be,  and 
will  be  in  the  end,  left  to  adj  ust  itself  under  a 
free  banking  system,  guided  by  the  eager,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  aggressive  enterprise  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  There  is  but  one  alternative,  namely,  an 
exclusive  greenback  currency,  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  caprice  of  Congress,  if  any  one 
asks  me  what  that  policy  will  lead  to,  I  refer 
them  sorrowfully  to  the  startling  vote  given 
here  on  Monday  for  the  silver  bill. 

“  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  closer  to 
the  bill  before  the  House.  I  make  no  reflec¬ 
tions.  I  concede  that  its  authors  are  my  peers  ; 
but  I  denounce  their  work  as  hurtful,  discredit¬ 
able,  and  without  excuse.  The  issue  presented 
admits  of  no  compromise.  There  is  no  way  to 
average  honesty  with  dishonesty.  There  is 
no  neutral  ground  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  popular  notion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  law¬ 
makers  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  questions 
which  divide  the  public  judgment,  does  not 
apply  here.  It  is  apparent  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  civilized  commerce  of  mankind, 
since  the  votes  of  Monday,  November  5th,  that 
an  irredeemable-paper-money  delusion  has  done 
its  perfect  work  in  the  minds  and  purposes  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  popular  branch  of  our 
National  Legislature,  and  that  it  remains  for 
the  people  to  arouse  themselves  to  know  the 
truth  and  save  their  priceless  heritage  from  a 
bondage  only  less  terrible  than  human  slavery 
itself. 

“  I  lay  it  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proposition 
firmly  rooted  in  the  deepest  convictions  of  every 
thoughtful  and  upright  citizen,  that  the  national 
integrity  shall  not  be  sacrificed ;  and  I  declare 
to  you,  to  my  constituents,  and  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  country,  that  there  never  has  been 
a  day  in  American  history  since  the  days  of  co¬ 
lonial  dependence  when  our  national  honor  and 
welfare  were  so  imperiled  as  now.  Say  not 
that  this  is  an  extravagant  and  heated  state¬ 
ment.  What  have  we  witnessed  ?  What  did 
this  House  of  Representatives  do  on  Monday, 
November  oth  ?  It  passed  a  currency  bill,  which 
involves  the  one  we  are  now  considering,  with¬ 
out  a  syllable  of  debate,  which,  if  enacted  into 
law,  is  estimated  to  take  twenty  millions,  more 
or  less,  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  deposi¬ 
tors  in  savings  banks  alone  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  which  will  otherwise,  in  the 
event  supposed,  result  in  disasters  and  loss  to 
every  State  in  the  Union  which  no  man  can 
measure  or  estimate.  Let  me  say  here  that  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  at  least  half  a  million 
of  men  in  the  Empire  State  are  prepared  to  send 
their  protest  to  Congress  against  the  silver 
abomination,  in  the  name  of  common  honesty. 
Why  this  frantic  haste  ?  There  was  never  such 
a  proceeding  here  before,  involving  so  much. 
I  am  assured  by  those  who  served  here  when 
the  gentlemen  who  now  rule  the  House  and 


the  country  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  with  their  guns,  that  no  such  hurried 
proceedings  were  tolerated.  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  ?  It  has  been  intimated  that  the  silver 
and  anti-resumption  bills  are  the  sullen  rever¬ 
beration  of  the  late  Ohio  election.  It  is  said 
that  eighty  thousand  Republican  machine  pol¬ 
iticians  refused  to  vote  in  Ohio  because  their 
own  upright  leader  kept  his  promises  faithfully 
to  the  country,  and  that  repeal  and  ruin  are  the 
penalty  to  be  exacted  by  the  successful  De¬ 
mocracy. 

“  I  cut  the  following  from  a  late  Baltimore 
paper  which  throws  a  little  light,  perhaps,  on 
my  inquiry : 

1  have  come,  he  said,  to  tell  the  laboring  men  of 
Baltimore  and  of  the  Eighteenth  Ward  that  I  stand 
here  to-night  in  the  face  of  that  history,  now  made, 
hut  not  yet  written,  by  which  the  Democratic  party 
has  fulfilled  its  promise  of  being  a  party  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people.  In  my  last  speech 
to  you  I  sought  to  convince  you  that  your  depressed 
condition  was  due  to  the  legislation  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  and  that  prosperity  would  only- 
return  to  you  when  the  shackles  thus  imposed 
where  stricken  from  you.  (Applause.)  I  tell  you 
now  that  by  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
gress  this  morning  these  shackles  have  been  srick- 
en  from  you.  It  has  declared  that  there  shall 
no  longer  be  one  money  for  the  banker  and  the 
bondholder  and  another  for  the  people.  It  will  now 
go  further  and  will  to-morrow  morning  pass  the  bill 
for  repeal  of  the  noxious  resumption  act.  (Applause.) 

“  Again,  from  the  same  paper  and  the  same 
speech : 

We  have  commenced  by  the  resumption  of  silver; 
we  will  follow  it  to-morrow  by  the  repeal  of  the  re¬ 
sumption  act,  and  we  will  go  further  and  make  au 
equalization  of  taxes  by  restoring  the  income  tax. 

“  We  have  here,  it  will  he  observed,  resump¬ 
tion  of  silver  secured  to-day;  repeal  of  the  nox¬ 
ious  resumption  act  to-morrow  (they  did  not  get 
on  quite  so  fast  as  promised) ;  and  equalization 
of  taxes  by  restoring  the  income  tax  shortly. 
The  last  is  a  little  mixed,  hut  it  looks  to  me  like 
a  proposition  to  equalize  things  generally. 

“Again,  I  find  the  following  in  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  New  York  paper  of  October  25tli,  cut 
from  a  paper  published  in  Missouri: 

Nearly  every  city  in  the  entire  West  is  hopelessly 
in  debt.  All  are  moving  for  a  compromise.  If  they 
fail  in  that,  the  next  thing  will  be  flat  repudiation. 
Muchas  we  regret  it,  this  is  the  feeling  of  a  majority 
of  the  people.  The  majority  rules,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  is  “compromise  or  repudiate.”  We  wish  it 
were  otherwise  ;  hut  it  is  not,  and  creditors  may  as 
well  know  the  truth  at  once. 

“  Here  we  have  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  Repudiate ! 
That,  in  truth,  is  the  word.  I  do  not  exagger¬ 
ate.  It  comes  as  a  rushing,  mighty  wind 
comes !  W e  are  now  shaken  by  a  wild  blast 
of  a  grand  currency  illusion,  which  has  swept 
over  the  plains  of  the  South,  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  carrying  this  House  by  storm  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  threatening  to  ingulf  the  national  in¬ 
tegrity. 

“  The  bill  before  us  justifies  the  most  serious 
apprehensions.  It  is  a  plain  breach  of  con¬ 
tract.  Its  monstrous  and  criminal  impolicy  is 
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also  only  equaled  by  the  silver  bill,  as  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  all  who  know  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  onr  country  with  other 
leading  nations.  The  currents  of  trade  have 
set  strongly  in  favor  of  resumption  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  now  the  miseries  of  two 
great  nations  engaged  in  war  unite,  as  hy  a 
special  providence,  to  assure  the  restoration  of 
our  currency  to  a  gold  standard.  It  is  almost 
universally  believed  by  men  most  largely  and  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  our  foreign  exchanges 
that  but  for  the  meddling  by  Congress  gold  will 
cease  to  be  merchandise  in  New  York,  and  be 
restored  to  use  as  currency  within  ninety  days. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  belief.  The 
currents  have  all  run  in  that  direction  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent,  day  by  day,  that  they  will  so  continue  to 
run.  Some  of  the  promoters  of  this  bill  can  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  things.  They 
see  that  they  have  not  a  moment  to  spare  if 
they  are  to  make  greenbacks  forever  irredeem¬ 
able,  as  their  bill,  if  enacted,  will  do.  The 
crisis  is  upon  them.  It  is  now  or  never.  With 
bank  notes  once  again,  at  par  with  gold,  the 
people  will  understand  the  case,  and  not  only 
insist  upon  maintaining  the  resumption  act  in 
its  integrity,  but  also  upon  such  other  legisla¬ 
tion  as  is  necessary  to  secure  the  withdraw' al 
of  greenbacks  slowly  but  surely. 

“  It  is  moreover  reassuring  to  recall  the  per¬ 
fect  unanimity  of  public  sentiment  in  respect 
to  the  true  character  of  irredeemable  paper 
w'hen  the  legal-tender  notes  where  first  issued. 
The  Government,  charged  writh  tho  national 
life,  in  the  darkest  hour,  without  money  and 
without  credit,  shut  up  the  Constitution,  and 
seized  the  only  weapon  within  reach,  as  a  man 
for  want  of  a  gun  might  seize  dynamite  and 
hurl  it  in  bulk  at  the  head  of  a  burglar  attacking 
his  house  at  midnight.  Then  all  intelligent  men 
in  both  of  the  great  political  parties  deplored 
the  use  of  legal  tender.  The  party  immediate¬ 
ly  responsible  for  Government  frankly  appealed 
to  history,  warning  the  people  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  we  now  realize,  urging  them  at  the  same 
time  to  avert  such  dangers  by  cheerful  submis¬ 
sion  to  taxation. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  greenback 
is  the  most  powerful  enemy  our  country  has 
ever  encountered,  slavery  only  excepted.  I 
wish  I  were  master  of  words  to  express  its 
true  character.  It  is  not  money,  but  a  device. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  represent  capital  or  la¬ 
bor.  It  is  debt,  representing  the  exigency  of  a 
great  civil  war.  It  is  a  device  in  its  nature, 
and  in  its  influence  on  mankind,  precisely  like 
the  paper-money  devices  of  the  days  of  our 
colonial  dependence  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  John  Law’s  Mississippi 
scheme,  the  assignat  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  continental  money  of  our  own  revolu¬ 
tionary  times.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  these  several  paper-money  delusions  to  war¬ 
rant  the  belief  that  the  greenback  will  ever  be 
fully  paid.  I  denounce — in  words  I  have  re¬ 


cently  uttered  in  another  place — the  greenback 
in  place  of  money  as  a  fraud.  It  is  a  sham. 
It  familiarizes  the  individual  and  public  con¬ 
science  with  shams.  It  has  muddied  all  our 
springs  of  honest  thrift  and  solid  enterprise, 
confused  and  misled  the  public  judgment, 
sapped  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury,  and  given  immense  comfort  to 
demagogues. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  not  and  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  indications  all  point  to  the 
greenback  as  the  future  shibboleth  and  rallying 
cry  of  the  most  aggressive,  vicious  elements  of 
society  throughout  the  land.  How,  then,  shall 
we  dispose  of  the  greenback,  and  uproot  the 
mischief  of  it?  The  substitute  I  have  offered 
for  the  pending  hill  will  do  it  as  by  magic.  It 
will  do  it  efficiently  and  instantly,  without 
alarm  or  harm  to  any  one.  If  adopted,  gold 
and  bank  notes  loill  lie  equal  in  value  before  the 
executive  ink  is  dry.  It  is  the  original  and 
fundamental  principle  underlying  the  legal- 
tender  act.  No  other  method  of  paying  the 
forced  loan  was  ever  talked  about  by  any 
clear-headed  man  of  either  party  for  years.  It 
has  ever  been,  and  is  now,  advocated  as  the  on¬ 
ly  practicable  method  by  the  most  distinguished 
political  economists  and  eminent  merchants 
in  our  country.  It  has  been  so  recognized  again 
and  again  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  it  was  by  two  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  the  principal  argument  we 
hear  against  it  is  the  scandalous  one  that  fund¬ 
ing  is  unpopular.” 

Mr.  Felton,  of  Georgia,  said:  “It  is  wrong 
and  criminal  for  productive  labor  to  conspire 
against  corporations,  against  bondholders, 
against  capital.  It  is  equally  wrong  and  crim¬ 
inal  for  capital  to  combine  and  to  conspire 
against  labor,  and  by  its  superior  power  make 
labor  a  mere  serf  to  minister  to  its  exorbitant 
demands ;  to  seek  by  unhallowed  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  combinations  to  rob  agricultural,  manufac¬ 
turing,  mining,  and  all  the  wealth -making  in¬ 
dustries  of  their  legitimate  rewards.  I  submit 
that  the  financial  legislation  of  this  country 
since  1870  has  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  class  to 
rob,  defraud,  and  impoverish  the  debtor  class. 
I  submit  that  the  act  forcing  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  1879,  by  contracting  the 
circulation  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  the  act  of 
1873,  demonetizing  the  silver  dollar,  were  as 
unjust  and  wicked  as  the  labor  strikes  which 
have  recently  startled  and  alarmed  all  good 
citizens.  The  only  difference  was,  the  last 
was  illegal  and  violent;  the  other  sought  to 
cover  the  outrage  they  perpetrated  by  the  forms 
aud  sanctions  of  law.  The  only  difference  was, 
one  was  speedily  and  justly  suppressed;  the 
other,  panoplied  in  gold  and  protected  by  po¬ 
litical  influence,  smiles  in  its  bloated  security 
upon  the  wrecks  of  fortune — the  blasted  hopes 
and  the  suffering  poverty  it  has  created. 

“The  act  demonetizing  silver,  in  my  opinion, 
was  the  most  deliberate  and  inexcusable  fraud 
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upon  labor  known  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  world.  The  scheme  of  demonetizing  one 
of  the  metals  throughout  the  Western  World 
originated  soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  production  of  gold  would  be  enormous,  and 
the  governments  of  the  world  were  invoked  to 
prevent  the  anticipated  decline  in  the  value  ot 
gold  by  its  demonetization.  Germany  and 
Austria  did  in  1857  demonetize  gold,  and  other 
nations  would  have  followed  their  lead  but  for 
the  resistance  of  France.  It  was  changed  in 
1865  into  a  movement  for  the  demonetization 
of  silver.  This  movement  was  likewise  resisted 
by  France.  Here  I  may  remark  that  France 
has  at  all  times  managed  her  finances  with  an 
ability  unequaled  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Her  war  with  Germany  increased  her  debt 
$2,000,000,000,  besides  the  loss  of  two  of  her 
finest  provinces.  She  appeared  to  be  wrecked. 
Germany,  her  conqueror,  looked  on  exultingly ; 
believed  she  was  crippled  for  a  half  century  ; 
but  France  has  taught  her  that  well-managed 
finances  are  more  powerful  than  well-managed 
armies.  To-day,  while  Germany,  crazy  about 
a  single  metallic  standard  and  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  sits  shivering  on  the  verge 
of  national  bankruptcy,  France,  with  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  her  war  fine  canceled,  with  all  her  in¬ 
dustries  prosperous,  is,  seven  years  after  her 
crushing  defeat,  the  superior  of  her  conqueror. 
The  French  government  made  paper  money  a 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private- 
honored  its  own  money.  The  banking  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  country  loaned  to  the  people  money 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  carry  on  their  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  people  were  so  prosperous  that 
they  in  turn  tendered  to  their  government  the 
loan  of  four  times  the  amount  of  money  ne¬ 
cessary  to  pay  their  war  debt.  Such  is  France, 
that  resisted  the  one-metallic-standard  folly; 
such  is  the  nation  that  inflates  rather  than  con¬ 
tracts  her  currency,  that  never  worries  about 
resumption,  and  at  the  same  time  has  in  the 
vaults  of  her  banks  more  gold  and  silver 
than  the  combined  banks  of  England  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

“  Germany  and  the  United  States  demone¬ 
tized  silver  in  1873,  both  Governments  being 
influenced  by  one  motive,  namely:  to  protect 
and  enrich  the  creditor  class  and  those  having 
fixed  incomes  against  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
money.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  one-metallic- 
standard  movement.  They  feared  a  decline  in 
the  purchasing  value  of  silver.  They  knew  if 
they  could  shelve  one  of  our  metallic  standards 
it  would  quadruple  the  value  of  the  remaining 
standard.  Enjoying  ‘fixed  incomes,’  which 
are  never  affected  in  volume  by  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  trade,  by  fickle  and  unreliable  seasons, 
by  sickness  and  amount  of  work  performed, 
they  knew  they  would  thereby  quadruple  their 
wealth;  that  it  was  the  certain  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  it 
would  send  down  the  wages  of  labor  and  the 
prices  of  commodities.  So,  then,  silver,  the 


money  of  the  Constitution,  the  coin  which  had 
been  a  legal  tender  for  all  dues,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  from  the  origin  of  the  Government,  was 
deliberately  set  aside,  retired  from  circulation, 
practically  driven  out  of  the  country;  the 
chances  for  resumption  lessened,  indeed  made 
imposible;  debts  contracted  when  gold  and 
silver  were  both  legal  tenders,  now  to  be  paid 
only  in  gold;  all  for  what?  To  benefit  that 
1  small  part  of  capital  that  has  ceased  to  labor 
and  is  at  rest,  in  the  form  of  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent  investments.’ 

“  But,  sir,  this  ‘  money  power  ’  was  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  demonetization  of  silver.  This  did 
not  contract  the  currency  sufficiently.  This  did 
not  shrink  values  in  proportion  to  their  greed. 
This  did  not  quite  transfer  all  the  property  of 
the  country  into  their  hands.  This  did  not 
quite  make  New  York  and  commercial  New 
England  the  owners  in  fee  simple  of  the  cotton- 
fields  of  the  South  and  the  grain-fields  of  the 
West.  Ever  on  the  alert,  in  1875  they  devise 
and  consummate  the  grandest  scheme  of  con¬ 
traction  known  to  the  history  of  governments, 
at  a  time  when  the  public  and  private  indebted¬ 
ness  of  this  country  was  appalling ;  for  there  was 
the  national  debt,  upon  which  the  Government 
has  paid  interest  alone,  since  the  war,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,442,057,577 ;  there  was  the  railroad 
debt,  amounting,  at  the  time  this  iniquitous 
law  was  enacted,  to  about  $5,000,000,000,  up¬ 
on  which  the  labor  of  the  country  was  paying 
interest ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  State  and 
municipal  indebtedness  of  the  country,  swell¬ 
ing  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  country  to 
about  $10,000,000,000,  upon  which  labor  is 
paying  interest.  Then  there  is  the  private 
indebtedness  of  the  country,  absolutely  incal¬ 
culable.  Then  there  was  the  southern  section 
of  our  country,  laid  waste  by  war,  with  her 
former  immense  wealth— about  $7,000,000,000 
— blotted  out ;  her  fields  uncultivated ;  her 
once  happy  homes,  many  of  them,  in  ashes; 
her  farmers  without  implements  of  husbandry, 
without  stock,  and  without  credit ;  all  her  en¬ 
terprises  prostrate — widowhood  and  orphanage 
throughout  the  land.  Just  at  this  time  the 
Government  resolves  to  contract  the  currency, 
bringing  every  commodity  and  every  species 
of  labor  down  to  a  gold  basis,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  reducing  the  debtor  class  to  penury  and 
want. 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  issuing  of  our 
greenback  currency  was  a  war  necessity.  It 
was  intended  to  sustain  tbe  country  during  the 
exhausting  struggle  in  which  it  was  engaged. 
It  was  successful  in  doing  this ;  and  I  submit 
that  a  currency  which  was  essential  during  that 
period  of  waste  and  destruction — the  stimulant 
that  preserved  the  vital  forces  of  the  nation 
during  the  war — is  more  a  necessity  at  the 
close  than  it  was  during  the  excitement  of  the 
struggle ;  that,  so  long  as  the  sequences  of  that 
war  continued,  so  long  the  stimulant  should 
be  applied.  The  physician  who  suspends  his 
remedies  just  as  the  paroxysm  passes  off,  either 
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ignorantly  or  criminally,  delivers  up  his  patient 
to  death.  When  the  national  life  demanded  a 
continuance  of  the  stimulant  which  had  borne 
it  through  the  crisis,  just  as  the  wild  delirium 
of  war  was  about  to  subside  into  reason,  just 
when  our  industries  most  needed  help  —  just 
then  all  encouragements  were  withdrawn  and 
financial  ruin  ensued.  Like  the  poor  maniac 
we  read  of  who  was  wild  with  rage,  the  evil 
spirit  was  rebuked  and  its  departure  left  him 
as  ‘ one  dead' ;  but  fortunately  there  was 
‘ power  and  goodness  ’  at  hand.  He  was  com¬ 
manded  to  arise,  and  he  sprang  into  life,  health, 
and  happiness.  Alas !  alas  1  when  our  indus¬ 
tries  were  left  as  ‘one  dead’  there  was  no 
statesmanship  with  capacity  to  say,  ‘  Arise.’ 
There  they  lay  in  their  helpless  exhaustion,  and 
their  dying  condition  was  seized  upon  by  inter¬ 
ested  parties  to  rob  and  despoil  them. 

“  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  history,  for  history  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  In  England,  it  is  said, 
the  years  from  1797  to  1815  were  the  most 
prosperous,  industriously  and  commercially, 
ever  known.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  had  greatly  augmented.  The 
landed  proprietors  were  in  affluence.  Wealth 
to  an  unheard-of  extent  had  been  created 
among  the  farmers.  Exports,  imports,  and 
tonnage  had  more  than  doubled  since  the  war 
began.  These  eighteen  years  of  prosperity 
were  years  of  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  There  was  no  abatement 
in  this  prosperity  until  the  moneyed  nobility, 
led  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  began  a  clamor  for 
resumption.  Then  all  this  prosperity  of  labor, 
this  universal  and  unheard-of  prosperity, 
ceased.  As  soon  as  contraction  commenced 
prices  fell  to  a  ruinous  extent.  Wages  fell  with 
the  prices  of  commodities,  and  it  is  said  that 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1816  panic,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  riot,  bloodshed,  and  starvation  spread 
through  the  land.  The  1st  of  May,  1823,  had 
been  fixed  upon  by  law  when  the  banks  should 
resume,  and  they  contracted  their  circulation 
rapidly  to  meet  the  gold  and  silver  standards 
of  value.  The  result  was  that  from  1815  to 
1823  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  land-owners 
of  England  lost  their  estates.  The  number  of 
land-owners  was  reduced  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand,  and,  in 
the  language  of  Wendell  Phillips,  ‘  bankruptcy, 
the  very  history  of  which  makes  the  blood  cold 
to-day,  blighted  the  empire.’  Why  all  this 
suffering?  Why  all  these  tears  ?  Why  all  this 
desolation  ?  It  was  brought  about  by  men  who 
had  determined  to  drive  paper  money  from  cir¬ 
culation,  had  determined  to  bring  down  prices 
and  wages ,  and  had  especially  determined  to 
bring  all  the  real  estate  of  the  kingdom  within 
their  possession.  They  triumphed.  To-day  the 
immense  fortunes  of  the  English  lords  and  the 
vassalage  of  the  English  peasantry  are  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  villainies  of  England’s  resumption 
laws.  In  every  panic  with  which  England  has 
been  afflicted — in  the  one  just  referred  to,  and 


also  in  1836  and  1839,  in  1847  and  in  1857,  and 
especially  in  1866 — relief  was  only  obtained  by 
the  repeal  of  the  resumption  laws  and  by  inflat¬ 
ing  the  paper  currency  of  the  country. 

“  What  a  striking  contrast  between  England 
at  the  close  of  her  Napoleonic  wars  and  Prance 
at  the  close  of  her  war  with  Germany!  The 
latter  power,  instead  of  contracting  her  cur¬ 
rency,  expands  it ;  makes  her  notes  a  legal  ten¬ 
der,  pays  her  debts,  sends  thrift  and  prosperity- 
through  all  her  provinces,  abolishes  the  empire, 
and  establishes  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  finances  are  managed  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  an 
aristocracy,  and  the  result  is,  monarchy  gives 
place  to  a  government  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people. 

“  While  the  difference  between  England  and 
France  is  striking,  the  resemblance  between 
the  financial  policy  of  this  Government  and 
that  of  England  is  also  impressive.  During  our 
late  civil  war  the  people  of  the  North  and  West 
were  never  more  prosperous  in  all  of  their  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits.  Every  department  of  indus¬ 
try  was  stimulated  to  the  utmost  capacity :  farm¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers,  merchants  and  hankers, 
all  were  richly  rewarded  for  their  labor  and  in¬ 
vestments.  In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
this  prosperity  was  still  in  existence.  This 
prosperity  extended  in  part  to  the  devastated 
(South,  and  enabled  her  for  a  brief  period  to 
restore  her  waste  places  and  gather  supplies  to 
feed  her  houseless  population.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  money  among  the  people  at  this  time 
amounted  to  $58  per  capita.  The  facts  assure 
us  that  if  this  volume  of  currency  had  been 
continued  until  this  time  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  wellnigh  removed ;  the 
debts  of  the  nation,  of  States,  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  especially  of  individuals,  would  have 
been  wellnigh  canceled ;  ‘  tramps  ’  would  never 
have  been  heard  of;  riots  would  never  have 
disgraced  Pennsylvania  and  other  Northern 
States ;  all  sectional  strife  and  class  supremacy 
would  long  since  have  been  submerged  under  a 
tide  of  unrivaled  public  and  private  prosperity. 
Alas !  as  in  England,  so  in  this  country :  during 
the  war  the  commercial  centers,  notably  New 
York  and  New  England,  from  their  superior  ad¬ 
vantages,  gathered  in  the  ‘  bonds  ’  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment:  the  crystallized  tears,  blood,  losses, 
and  poverty  of  the  nation — these  exponents  of 
a  nation’s  travail.  Every  dollar  that  the  specu¬ 
lators  and  bankers  of  New'  York  and  Boston 
could  accumulate  in  this  time  of  prosperity, 
and  which  wTas  not  expended  in  hiring  substi¬ 
tutes  to  take  their  places  in  the  field,  where 
brave  men  were  battling  for  the  Union,  every 
dollar  that  the  camp-followers  and  bomb-proof 
office-holders  could  command,  was  invested  in 
Government  securities  at  about  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  Shylocks,  as  they  did  in 
England,  became  clamorous  for  contraction! 
They  cared  nothing  for  specie  payments.  This 
was.  a  mere  pretense  to  accomplish  their  ulti- 
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matura,  contraction.  Specie  was  a  mere  ‘de¬ 
coy  ’  to  lead  the  unsuspecting  productive  class¬ 
es  into  their  meshes.  Their  capital  was  fixed, 
and  they  desired  to  convert  it  into  products  of 
labor,  and  they  must  first  shrink  the  value  of 
those  products  to  bankrupt  rates. 

“They  have  triumphed!  The  agitation  of 
the  question  sent  labor  down,  sent  real  estate 
down.  Then,  through  their  influence,  came 
the  demonetization  of  silver,  then  the  resump¬ 
tion  law ;  each  with  a  view  to  contraction ; 
and  as  the  coils  of  the  anaconda  tightened,  a 
wail  went  up  throughout  the  land — a  wail  ri¬ 
valing  the  wail  that  went  up  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  is  described  as  making  the 
‘  blood  run  cold.’  The  failures  in  business 
have  been  innumerable ;  the  loss  from  shrink¬ 
age  in  values  has  been  incalculable;  the  suffer¬ 
ing  from  reduced  wages  has  been  appalling. 
Homes,  comforts,  and  even  the  necessities  of 
life,  have  passed  forever  from  once  happy 
families.  Hard  and  grinding  poverty  is  press¬ 
ing  our  citizens  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
in  every  avenue  of  trade  and  production.  Rail¬ 
roads  and  banks  are  being  wound  up  by  re¬ 
ceivers  ;  savings  institutions  are  disappearing ; 
furnaces  and  factories  are  suspended;  mining 
property  is  a  burden  to  the  owners  ;  merchants 
are  being  driven  by  the  thousands  into  volun¬ 
tary  or  involuntary  bankruptcy;  employees 
are  standing  ‘  all  the  day  idle,’  because  no 
man  is  able  to  hire  them.  The  farmers — the 
strength  of  the  country,  the  primary  source  of 
all  wealth — have  been  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits.  The  farmers  of  the  South  are  not  real¬ 
izing  from  the  sales  of  their  cotton  the  cost  of 
production.  In  many  of  the  States,  after  pay¬ 
ing  for  labor  and  fertilizers  and  other  expenses, 
they  find  themselves  inextricably  in  debt. 
Georgia,  the  leading  Southern  State  in  all  the 
elements  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
wealth,  and  whose  citizens,  in  every  industry 
and  enterprise,  are  without  asuperior,  decreased 
in  taxable  property  last  year  $15,902,134;  Ten¬ 
nessee  decreased  over  $31,000,000  ;  and  these 
are  the  most  prosperous  in  their  material  in¬ 
dustries  of  all  the  Southern  States,  Texas  alone 
excepted.  It  is  much  worse  among  the  pro¬ 
ductive  classes  in  the  West  and  in  the  North. 
The  shrinkage  there  has  been  greater  and  the 
suffering  more  intense.  For  while  the  South 
is  not  accumulating,  and  can  not  until  contrac¬ 
tion  is  arrested  or  until  it  touches  its  lowest 
depths,  yet  there  is  no  one  starving  there  as  in 
the  North.  There  are  no  riots  there;  there  are 
no  strikes  there ;  every  man,  white  or  black, 
can,  if  he  will,  have  ‘food  and  raiment.’  But 
there  is  financial  distress  there,  as  in  the  North 
and  West;  this  distress  must  continue  while 
contraction  of  the  currency  continues.  Why 
all  this  distress?  Why  all  this  forced  poverty? 
Simply  to  enrich  the  few. 

“It  is  said  by  the  friends  of  resumption 
that  the  panic  of  1873  came  before  the  resump¬ 
tion  act  passed ;  but  these  special  pleaders  must 
remember  that  during  the  Forty-first  Congress, 


in  March,  1869,  an  act  was  passed  in  these 
words:  “And  the  United  States  also  solemnly 
pledges  its  faith  to  make  provisions  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  practicable  period  for  the  resumption  of  the 
United  States  notes  in  coin,’  and  also  all  other 
obligations  of  the  United  States  except  where 
it  is  expressly  provided  to  be  paid  in  lawful 
money  or  other  currency.  Here  was  an  assu¬ 
rance  of  speedy  resumption  which  destroyed 
confidence  in  the  paper  money  of  the  country, 
and  the  contraction  which  had  been  going  on 
since  I860  now  went  on  more  rapidly,  until  all 
confidence  was  lost  in  the  panic  of  1873.  Here 
was  a  repudiation  by  the  Government  of  its 
own  lawful  money;  and  can  we  be  surprised 
that  all  men  discredited  that  money  ? 

“Confidence!  We  hear  continually  about 
the  restoration  of  confidence.  Confidence  in  a 
ship  while  the  scuttl  ers  are  at  work  to  send  it  to 
the  bpttom !  Confidence  in  a  ‘  promise  to  pay,’ 
while  the  sappers  and  miners  are  removing  the 
foundations  of  value  upon  which  that  promise 
is  made! 

“  The  following  extract  from  the  ‘  Report 
of  the  Silver  Commission  ’  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  : 

It  is  maintained  by  many  that  existing  evils  are 
the  results  of  a  loss  and  lack  of  confidence,  and  that 
the  sufficient  remedy  would  be  found  in  its  restora¬ 
tion.  On  all  occasions  they  portray  in  glowing  phrase 
the  abounding  prosperity  which  would  follow  if 
moneyed  and  other  capitalists  would  freely  exhibit 
confidence  by  inaugurating  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they 
content  themselves  with  recommending  confidence  to 
others,  while  they  are  careful  not  to  make  a  practical 
exhibition  of  any  on  their  own  part.  They  seem  to 
be  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  view  that,  while 
they  might  profit  by  the  confidence  of  others,  confi¬ 
dence  on  their  own  part  might  involve  them  in  loss¬ 
es.  The  real  mischief  is  not  the  lack  of  confidence, 
but  the  lack  of  any  legitimate  grounds  for  confidence; 
and  there  neither  will  be  nor  ought  to  be  any  revival 
or  extension  of  confidence  so  long  as  the  volume  of 
money  continues  to  shrink  and  prices  continue  to 

“The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Chit¬ 
tenden)  on  yesterday  from  his  perch  (Mr.  Chit¬ 
tenden  stood  at  the  Clerk’s  desk  while  speaking) 
announced  to  the  country  that  loafers,  gam¬ 
blers,  and  bankrupts,  the  worst  elements  of  so¬ 
ciety,  favored  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  law. 
Is  the  gentleman  already  designating  the  class¬ 
es  of  society  which  favor  or  oppose  this  repeal, 
putting  the  rich  on  one  side  and  the  poor  on  the 
other  side?  I  know  not  whether  these  char¬ 
acters  advocate  or  oppose  repeal.  One  thing  I 
do  know,  every  millionaire,  every  man  who 
owns  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
Government  securities,  is  opposed  to  repeal, 
and  advocates  a  system  of  hard  and  grinding 
poverty  for  the  debtor. 

“  I  suppose  the  gentleman  means  by  ‘  bank¬ 
rupt’  a  man  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts, 
which  inability  has  been  brought  about  by 
this  system  of  contraction  which  he  advocates. 
Still  the  ruinous  work  of  contraction  goes  on, 
and  millions  of  ‘  greenbacks  ’  are  being  retired 
and  destroyed  by  the  Government  monthly, 
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and  the  national  banks  are  likewise  retiring 
their  circulation  by  millions,  in  preparation  for 
the  proposed  day  of  resumption.  Still  the  ruin¬ 
ous  work  must  go  on  until  1879 ;  and  false  com¬ 
forters  assure  us  that  ‘  light  is  ahead,’  that  the 
margin  between  greenbacks  and  gold  is  very 
small,  that  the  chasm  is  almost  filled  up,  and 
that  all  these  things  will  ‘  right  themselves.’ 
Yes !  I  know  these  things  will  right  themselves. 
Look  at  that  storm-driven  ocean.  Darkness 
and  hurricane  are  upon  the  deep.  Signal-guns 
of  distress  are  heard  through  the  gloom.  Ships 
are  going  down  by  the  hundred,  and  thousands 
of  precious  lives  are  being  ingulfed.  In  the 
midst  of  this  ruin  there  stand  the  ‘  wreckers  ’ 
(pointing  to  Mr.  Chittenden,  who  was  standing 
near)  awaiting  their  prey  and  comforting  them¬ 
selves  with  the  words :  ‘  These  things  will  right 
themselves.’  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  will  rise  brightly  upon  a  calm  sea. 
Every  wave  shall  have  subsided.  The  frag¬ 
ments  shall  have  floated  off  to  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  shore  and  the  dead  will  have  been  forgotten. 
Things  have  righted  themselves  on  that  sea.” 

Mr.  Chittenden :  “I  will  not  return  to  the 
argument.  There  is  no  man  who  knows  my  life 
who  does  not  know  that  when  I  went  to  the 
unusual  place  of  the  Clerk’s  desk  to  speak  yes¬ 
terday,  I  went  to  speak  the  truth  according  as  I 
understand  it.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  referred  to  me  as  a  capitalist — if  I  under¬ 
stood  him  correctly — as  owning  Government 
bonds,  and  therefore  personally  interested  in 
this  question.  It  is  about  eight  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  have  held  or  owned  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bond ;  and,  although  I  spoke  favor¬ 
ably  yesterday  of  national  banks,  I  parted 
with  my  last  share  of  stock  in  national  banks 
more  than  five  years  ago.  I  therefore  say 
that  any  man  that  aims  blows  at  me  as  a 
holder  of  Government  securities  or  as  being  in¬ 
terested  in  the  national  banks  mistakes  the 
mark.  The  bonds  I  hold  are  to  a  large  extent 
those  of  defaulting  railroads  and  States,  and 
my  own  case  fairly  represents  the  condition  of 
my  constituents.  I  have  not  come  here,  sir, 
without  experience  and  knowledge  of  this 
question  of  currency.  I  have  not  come  here 
and  dared  to  utter  anything  on  this  subject 
that  I  have  not  carefully  considered.  If  I  had 
time  I  could  expose  the  fallacies,  the  errors, 
and  the  absurdities  of  the  last  speaker,  so  that 
no  man  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  honest 
judicial  opinion  upon  any  great  question  could 
possibly  make  any  mistake  about  this  one.” 

Mr.  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  said:  “Let  us 
see  what  is  the  cause  of  this  disease  which  has 
brought  so  much  distress  upon  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  financial  policy  now 
prevailing,  which  has  enriched  the  few  and 
impoverished  millions.  While  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  and  while  it  has  been  held 
in  these  latter  c\ays  to  be  in  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  make  legal  tenders  of 
paper  money  as  well  as  of  coin — I  say  while 


that  has  been  held  to  he  legal,  it  must  become 
more  and  more  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
give  to  the  country  a  good  financial  system 
which  will  be  just  to  all  classes  and  meet  the 
demands  of  a  great  industrial  people,  such  as 
we  are.  But,  sir,  what  has  been  done  ?  In  the 
first  place  there  is  a  banking  law  which  gives 
a  monopoly  of  banking  business  to  the  nation¬ 
al  bondholders.  This  law,  by  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  circulation  of  all  banks  other  than 
national  banks,  gives  them  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
lege  of  banking,  and  this  tax  was  imposed  sole¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  It  was  not  for  revenue, 
for  not  one  cent  of  revenue  was  realized.  It 
is  an  unjust  and  odious  discrimination,  prevent¬ 
ing  all  free  competition,  which  is  the  life  of 
all  free  and  healthful  trade,  thus  giving  to  one 
class  of  men  the  power  to  control  absolutely 
the  currency  of  the  country.  You  may  have 
your  gold,  but  you  cannot  hank  upon  it.  You 
may  have  your  land,  hut  you  can  not  bank  upon 
it.  You  may  have  any  other  species  of  prop¬ 
erty  than  those  national  bonds,  and  you  can 
not  bank  upon  it  and  can  not  get  credit  upon 
it.  And  yet  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Chittenden)  said  he  was  in  favor  of  free 
banking,  and  that  would  bring  relief  to  the 
country.  His  free  banking  is  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  on  all  other  hanks  except  national  banks, 
and  nobody  to  bank  except  those  who  can  get 
the  national  bonds.  That  is  what  my  friend 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  means  by  free 
hanking.  If  he  means  there  should  he  com¬ 
petition  in  this  as  in  every  other  business,  and 
that  it  should  regulate  itself  by  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  there  is  no  difference  between 
him  and  myself.  Save  us  from  his  kind  of  free 
banking!  We  have  had  it  for  fifteen  years, 
and  it  has  laid  the  country  prostrate  and  in 
ruin. 

“Another  evil  has  been  contraction,  and  con¬ 
traction  in  a  wonderful  degree.  I  heard  on 
this  floor  to-day  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I 
have  not  the  honor  of  an  acquaintance  (Mr. 
Bacon),  declare  that  he  was  in  favor  of  honest 
money,  and  that  his  State  was  in  favor  of  hon¬ 
est  money.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Chittenden)  said  that  half  a  million  of 
his  constituents  were  ready  to  come  down  here 
and  protest  in  the  name  of  honesty  against  our 
action  on  the  silver  question.  Honest  money ! 
Why,  sir,  are  not  the  ‘greenbacks’  honest 
money  ?  The  gentleman  held  up  one  of  them. 
Is  not  this  honest  money  ?  If  it  is  not,  pray  tell 
me  where  are  the  men  who  put  it  upon  the 
country?  Were  they  dishonest?  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  money, 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  contaminates  the  holder,  and  that  it 
is  a  fraud  and  a  sham  to  use  it  in  paying  pri¬ 
vate  or  public  debts  ?  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Chittenden)  has  said  it  wa3  a  fraud 
and  a  sham.  Who  enacted  the  sham,  and  who 
perpetrated  the  fraud,  and  upon  whom  was  the 
fraud  perpetrated?  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  talks  about  gentlemen  on  this  side  speak- 
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ing  nonsense,  and  having  passion  and  temper. 
I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  would  be  less  angry  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  them.  Why,  sir,  these  gentlemen  are 
only  mad  because  with  one  of  their  gold  dollars 
they  can  not  buy  twice  as  much  as  you  can 
Avith  one  greenback  dollar.  That  is  the  cause 
of  the  anger.  I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  those 
greenbacks.  It  is  of  the  series  of  1869.  When 
issued,  this  promise  to  pay  $10  was  worth  $7.50. 
It  is  worth  now  $9.30,  and  yet  it  is  a  ‘dirty 
rag,’  ‘  a  sham,’  worth  nothing  in  eyes  jaun¬ 
diced  by  yelloAV  gold.  No,  sir,  my  friends  are 
angry  because  we  are  about  to  take  it  out  of 
their  power  to  make  one  of  their  gold  dollars 
worth  two  of  greenbacks ;  or  in  other  words, 
to  give  to  their  gold  double  the  purchasing 
power  which  the  money  of  the  people  has. 

“Then  there  is  another  thing.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  said  yesterday  that  it  was 
a,  breach  of  faith — and  that  is  a  very  serious 
charge — that  it  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  pay 
these  debts  now  in  this  money.  Why,  sir,  he 
said  it  was  ‘  repudiation.’  Again  I  point  the 
gentleman  to  this  greenback  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand.  There  it  is.  Does  it  fix  any  time 
when  it  is  to  be  paid?  It  does  not.  But  it 
promises  to  pay  $10.  Oh!  but,  he  says,  there 
was  legislation  fixing  when  it  should  be  paid. 
But  how  was  that  legislation  brought  about? 
Let  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ivelley)  tell.  By  a  party  caucus,  he  said.  And, 
sir,  how  was  the  act  demonetizing  silver  passed? 
By  fraud  ?  Honorable  gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House  have  intimated  as  much.  Why, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  which  was  passed  on 
the  5th  of  November  had  been  publicly  discuss¬ 
ed  upon  every  stump  in  the  land  ;  it  had  been 
discussed  both  before  the  people  and  in  the 
press.  Everybody  had  been  informed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  every  gentleman  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  When  the  gentleman  speaks  about 
the  wrong  done  to  the  people  and  of  appealing 
to  the  people  to  right  this  great  wrong,  I  tell 
him  to  bring  down  his  half  million  of  men,  and 
1  shall  not  dread  them  half  as  much  as  I  would 
that  lobby  of  the  bankers  and  bondholders 
which  in  former  times  influenced  the  legislation 
of  Congress.  I  shall  not  dread  that  half  mil¬ 
lion  of  men  so  much,  because  I  do  not  dread 
the  enemy  who  fights  with  open  hand,  for  I  can 
meet  him  in  battle;  but  I  do  dread  the  insidious 
lobby  which  comes  around  with  bankers’  money 
to  influence  the  legislation  of  Congress.” 

Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  “  The 
question  before  the  American  people  to-day  is 
not  betAveen  gold  and  the  inconvertible  paper 
of  the  Government,  which  by  its  legal-tender 
character  is  money.  It  is  between  paper 
money  and  bank  credits, which,  in  the  absence 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  metallic  money  with 
which  to  convert  them,  will  continue  to  be  ir¬ 
redeemable.  I  have  conversed  confidentially 
with  many  bankers,  and  have  not  found  one 
of  them,  when  speaking  thus  confidentially, 
who  did  not  admit  that,  though  the  Treasury 


may  resume  specie  payments  on  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1879,  it  can  not  maintain  them  a  week. 
The  inadequate  supply  of  bullion  on  which  it 
may  resume  will,  some  of  them  have  said,  be 
exhausted  on  that  day  by  the  holders  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  and  banks  which  will  have 
sent  forward  large  amounts  of  notes  for  re¬ 
demption  ;  and  the  gold  having  thus  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  banks  and  the  Treasury  having 
again  suspended,  the  time  will  have  arrived  for 
a  renewal  of  profits  on  sales  of  gold  by  those 
banks  that  may  have  happened  to  present  their 
demands  in  time.  What  the  effect  of  a  new 
suspension  by  the  Government  would  be  on 
the  price  of  gold,  none  can  predict,  as  no  one  is 
able  to  predict  the  duration  of  the  suspension. 

“  Upon  what  demands  do  we  propose  to  re¬ 
sume  gold  payments  ?  Over  $300,000,000  of 
greenbacks;  over  $300,000,000  of  bank  notes. 
I  have  here  (to  continue  the  list)  Mr.  S.  Dana 
Horton’s  work  on  Silver  and  Gold,  in  which  I 
find  some  things  from  which  to  dissent  and 
much  to  commend,  but  the  facts  embodied  in 
which  have  been  most  carefully  compiled.  It 
gives  on  page  44  the  debt  statement  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1876,  when  the  national  debt  was 
$2,203,902,645.  The  nominal  amount  of  out¬ 
standing  State  securities  is  given  as  about  $385,- 
000,000,  of  city  securities  $543,000,000,  of  rail¬ 
road  and  canal  bonds  about  $2,170,000,000. 
Gentlemen  may  say,  ‘  Why,  the  passage  of  this 
act  does  not  mature  those  obligations!’  No, 
gentlemen,  it  does  not ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assume  that  the  conversion  of  all,  or  even  of  a 
considerable  percentage,  of  them  will  be  sought; 
but  when  you  remember  that  all  those  securi¬ 
ties  are  marketable  in  our  market,  it  matures 
all  of  them  that  may  be  held  by  foreigners  who 
can  send  them  home,  have  them  sold,  and  draw 
for  the  proceeds  in  gold.  It  puts  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  attitude  of  holding  itself  up  as  the 
reservoir  of  gold  from  which  all  its  creditors 
and  those  of  our  people  (and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  every  civilized  nation)  may  draw  for 
gold  when  they  need  or  desire  it.  The  act 
does  make  payable  in  gold  the  deposits  in  our 
national,  State,  private,  andsavingsbanks,  which 
amount  to  thousands  of  millions.  It  puts  upon 
the  gold-paying  basis  all  book  accounts,  prom¬ 
issory  notes,  and  mortgage  and  judgment  debts. 
It  piles  up  such  an  amount  of  debt  as  no  nation 
has  ever  undertaken  to  pay  in  money  based  on 
a  single  metal.  And  with  what  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  pay  it?  Gold,  I  know.  What  gold 
have  you  ?  Why,  five  resolutions,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  extort  information,  brought  us 
the  fact  that  in  July  of  the  long  session  of  the 
last  Congress  the  Treasury  had  of  real  gold 
at  its  absolute  disposal  $13,000,000 ;  for  in 
the  amount  of  gold  named  by  the  Treasury  in 
monthly  debt  statements  we  have  bonds  retired, 
but  which  have  not  been  canceled;  Are  have 
coupons  paid,  but  which  have  not  gone  into 
the  account  of  coupons  paid.  The  major  part 
of  the  gold  reported  as  in  the  Treasury  is  paper 
gold,  against  Avhich  parties  have  claims,  or  pa- 
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per  which  the  Government  has  paid  and  not  yet 
found  time  to  carry  into  account  and  cancel. 

“  Where  are  we  to  obtain  an  adequate  amount 
of  gold  ?  Who  has  it  to  spare  ?  By  what  means 
are  we  to  get  it  ?  When  London,  or  rather  Eng¬ 
land,  on  a  commercial  transaction  made  with 
the  syndicate,  owed  us  $21,000,000,  while  Mr. 
George  S.  Boutwell  was  still  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  bank  and  the  business  men  of 
England  became  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of 
the  withdrawal  of  so  large  an  amount  of  bul¬ 
lion  from  that  country ;  and  Secretary  Bout- 
well,  having  subsequently  become  a  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  stated  the  facts  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  showed  that  the  Bank 
of  England  interfered  and  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  to  American  credit  if  a  contract  was  not 
made  to  bring  the  paltry  sum  of  $21,000,000, 
a  little  over  £4,000,000  sterling,  home  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  bought  in  London.  And  Mr. 
Boutwell  concluded  his  statement  with  the  ex¬ 
clamation,  1  We  were  compelled  to  submit.’ 

“  But,  sir,  the  United  States  Government  had 
a  judgment  awarded  it  by  a  tribunal  more  au¬ 
gust  than  any  which  ever  adjudicated  the  claim 
of  a  suitor.  The  high  joint  commission,  repre¬ 
senting  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  sovereignty  of  England  and  that  of 
the  United  States,  after  due  deliberation  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  found  that  we  were  entitled  to  $15,500,- 
000  in  gold.  Such  was  the  judgment  of  that 
august  tribunal.  What  was  the  sequel?  Did 
we,  on  settlement,  bring  $15,500,000  of  metal 
to  replenish  our  exhausted  supply?  Oh,  no. 
I  speak  again  upon  the  authority  of  him  who 
was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bout¬ 
well.  The  Government  of  England  induced  our 
own  State  Department  to  suggest  to  our  Trea- 
suryDepartment  that  to  bring  home  that  award 
as  the  court  had  adjudged  it  to  us,  in  gold, 
would  produce  a  financial  crisis,  and  that  we 
should  therefore,  in  the  same  spirit  of  amity 
which  had  submitted  to  arbitration  the  great 
issues  between  us,  accept  payment  in  our 
own  bonds.  And  again  we  were  compelled  to 
submit. 

“  But  later  still,  sir,  within  three  months  the 
Government  of  British  India  advertised  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  sterling,  $15,000,- 
000;  and  the  ‘Economist,’  the  ‘Times,’  and 
all  the  leading  journals  of  England  announced 
that  the  proposed  loan  was  producing  pertur¬ 
bation  in  business  circles,  because  if  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  to  he  sent  to  India  in  money  it 
might  produce  a  financial  crisis.  Why  produce 
a  financial  crisis?  If  sent  in  the  money  of  In¬ 
dia,  it  would  he  silver,  which  is  not  money  in 
England.  Yes,  that  fact  was  recognized;  but 
it  was  also  remembered  that  Germany  needed 
gold ;  and  if  that  loan  was  to  be  sent  to  India 
in  money,  Germany,  it  was  said,  would  supply 
the  silver  and  take  in  exchange  therefor  Eng¬ 
land’s  gold  money  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000 
sterling. 

“Yet  gentlemen  talk  on  this  floor  and  else¬ 
where  as  flippantly  about  selling  $200,000,000 


of  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  gold,  and  bringing  the 
proceeds  home,  as  though  gold  were  one  of  the 
products  of  the  shops  of  Birmingham  or  Shef¬ 
field  which  British  manufacturers  would  he 
glad  to  sell.  The  amount  of  gold  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  maintain  specie  payments  is  not  in 
the  possession,  with  power  to  dispose  thereof 
to  a  foreign  nation,  of  any  government  or  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and  such  amounts 
as  can  be  spared  by  any  of  them  will  not  he 
permitted  to  come  to  a  debtor  nation  whose 
bonds  may  be  sent  home  in  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  balances. 

“I  have  here  (for  gentlemen  may  doubt  my 
judgment  on  the  last  point)  the  great  financial 
authority  of  England,  the  ‘Economist,’  of  Oc¬ 
tober  28, 1877.  The  editor  discusses  the  balance 
of  trade  between  this  country  and  England ; 
and  I  am  sorry  my  venerable  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Townsend),  who  yesterday  talked 
so  luminously  about  the  balance  of  trade  and 
how  it  was  to  bring  us  money,  is  not  here  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  so  widely  acknowledged 
an  authority.  The  writer  says : 

And  so  we  find  that  while  the  balance  of  trade  is 
turning  less  favorable  to  the  States,  the  bullion  move¬ 
ments  are  moving  strongly  in  their  favor.  The  the¬ 
ory  is  thus  seen  to  be  erroneous  ;  and  it  errs  because 
it  overlooks  two  important  items  which,  though  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  trade  accounts,  materially  af¬ 
fect  the  balance.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  other 
than  trade  debts  which  a  country  like  America  has 
to  settle.  She  has  to  export  either  goods  or  specie 
as  interest  upon  the  money  which  she  has  borrowed 
abroad  and  for  services  rendered  to  her  by  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  and  as  the  amount  of  this  tribute  is  not  known, 
it  is  impossible  to  Bay  from  the  trade  returns  alone 
on  which  side  the  balance  really  lies.  And  in  the 
second  place,  even  if  the  balance  should  in  the  end 
be  favorable,  it  maybe  liquidated  without  the  move¬ 
ment  of  bullion.  Stock-exchange  securities  have 
now  become  a  kind  of  international  money,  and  to  a 
large  and  increasing  extent  these  are  supplementing 
gold  or  silver  as  a  medium  for  settling  international 
debts.  These  points  are  worth  remembering  now 
■when  the  possibility  of  gold  shipments  to  America 
in  payment  of  our  imports  of  grain  is  attracting  so 
much  attention. 

“Why,  of  course,  gentlemen,  England  will 
allow  the  gold  to  come  over  here  for  $200,- 
000,000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds.  She  will  not 
send  over  for  conversion  any  of  our  overdue 
bonds.  She  will  hold  them,  and  allow  you  to 
produce  a  financial  convulsion  by  withdrawing 
all  the  bullion  the  Bank  of  England  now  holds, 
which  is  less  than  $115,000,000.  No!  you  can 
resort  to  the  exclusive  use  of  irredeemable  hank 
notes  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  but  you  can 
not  resume  gold  payments. 

“An  engineer,  Mr.  Speaker,  who,  having 
been  employed  to  remove  a  great  structure, 
should  begin  by  digging  away  the  foundation, 
would  soon  find  himself  restrained  by  injunc¬ 
tion  sued  out  by  his  neighbors ;  or,  being  where 
a  court  was  not  accessible,  physical  force  would 
restrain  him  from  bringing  the  superstructure 
upon  the  heads  of  his  neighbors.  Yet  what 
do  yon  propose  to  do  with  that  great  and  com¬ 
plicated  structure,  the  currency,  production, 
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and  trade  of  the  United  States?  The  cur¬ 
rency  with  which  exchanges  are  effected  now 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  odd  millions  of 
hank  notes  which  are  not  legal  tenders,  and 
which  are  redeemable  in  $315,000,000  of  green¬ 
backs  which  are  legal  tenders,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  money ;  money  which  must  be  received 
by  State,  county,  municipal  governments  in 
payment  of  taxes  and  other  claims,  which  must 
be  received  by  the  National  Government  for 
every  obligation  save  one — duty  on  imports ; 
which  must  be  received  by  every  citizen  from 
the  Government  in  payment  of  all  debts  save 
one — interest  on  a  coin-bearing  bond.  Your 
bank  notes  in  the  absence  of  gold,  the  sufficient 
accumulation  of  which  is  impossible,  are  con¬ 
vertible  into  this  money,  with  which  mort¬ 
gages,  judgments,  and  every  debt  may  be  liqui¬ 
dated  ;  and  you  propose  to  remove  the  money 
which  is  the  foundation,  and  to  leave  the  su¬ 
perstructure  stand.  You  propose  to  maintain 
a  law  which  decrees  that  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1879,  with  a  diminishing  re¬ 
serve  and  an  increasing  volume  of  notes  re¬ 
deemable  by  that  reserve,  every  debtor  in  the 
country  shall  be  liable  to  his  private  creditor, 
and  the  nation  in  its  public  character  liable  to 
all  its  foreign  and  domestic  creditors  in  gold. 
The  banks,  if  greenbacks  continue  to  be  retired 
before  an  increasing  bank  circulation,  may  by 
that  date  be  unable  to  redeem  even  in  green¬ 
backs. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I  tell  gentlemen  they  are  at¬ 
tempting  an  impossibility.  The  laws  of  trade 
can  not  be  controlled  by  the  wisest  and  most 
potential  government.  As  well  attempt  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  laws  of  gravitation  or  refraction  as 
to  legislate  the  flow  of  gold  from  creditor  to 
debtor  nations  in  an  era  like  the  present.  The 
banks  understand  all  this.  They  know  that 
there  can  be  no  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
and  they  hope  to  obtain  control  of  the  entire 
circulation  of  the  country.  They  are  here  in 
their  might  and  power  to  control  our  legisla¬ 
tion.  They  invaded  different  committee  rooms 
yesterday.  They  went,  so  the  newspapers  tell 
me,  to  the  Executive  Chamber  with  three  Cabi¬ 
net  ministers  as  captives  in  their  train.  I 
hope  it  is  not  true  ;  I  do  not  believe  it  ;  I 
am  unwilling  to  believe  it ;  I  will  not  believe 
it  till  it  is  proven,  that  forty  or  fifty  men  who 
hold  the  money-hags  of  our  eastern  cities 
may  come  here,  and  three  Cabinet  ministers 
abandon  their  posts  of  duty  and  escort  them 
with  servility  to  the  Executive  Chamber,  while 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  widows,  of  orphans,  of  men, 
women,  and  children  pleading  for  the  poor 
privilege  of  selling  their  labor.  I  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  slanderous  story. 

“  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a 
few  audiences  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  I 
was  kindly  received,  especially  at  Macon,  I 
spoke  on  the  question  of  money,  and  said  to 
the  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  around 
me,  ‘  Your  leaders  were  mistaken  in  their  finan¬ 
cial  theories  when  they  told  you  that  a  hand¬ 


kerchief  would  wipe  up  all  the  blood  that  would 
be  shed ;  they  wrnre  strict  constructionists  of 
the  Constitution  ;  they  believed  that  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  could  use  nothing  but  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  as  money,  and  that  as  they  had  none  of 
these  metals  they  could  not  put  armies  in  the 
field  to  overwhelm  you  or  fleets  upon  the  ocean 
to  blockade  your  coasts ;  they  had  not  studied 
the  Constitution  to  see  that  the  Government 
has  control  of  the  question  of  what  shall  be 
money.  We  discovered  that  it  had,  and  when 
we  could  not  get  gold  or  silver  we  made  the 
greenback,  and  it  was  that  that  whipped  you.’ 

“‘Yes,’ said  one  of  them,  enthusiastically, 

‘  J udge  Kelley,  you  are  right ;  it  was  the  green¬ 
back  that  whipped  us.’  And  that  which  saved 
us  from  being  citizens  of  warring  sections  ;  that 
which  has  brought  us  together  again  to  wran¬ 
gle,  as  of  old,  over  minor  questions ;  that  which 
removed  slavery  and  opened  the  way  to  con¬ 
ciliation  and  the  interchanges  of  duty  and  af¬ 
fection  between  the  entire  people,  must  not  be 
branded  as  ‘  the  worst  enemy  the  country  ever 
had  except  slavery  ’  without  at  least  a  passing 
protest  from  me  as  one  who  loves  the  Union, 
the  whole  Union,  and  believes  it  now  to  be  in¬ 
divisible,  indestructible,  and  destined  to  endure 
through  all  time.  It  was  the  ‘rag  baby’  that 
saved  this  Union ;  that  enabled  you,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er  (Mr.  Rice,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair),  to  go  forth 
at  the  head  of  your  column  to  lay  one  of  your 
limbs  upon  a  distant  field.  Gold,  the  coward, 
had  fled  the  country.  The  ‘  rag  baby  ’  stepped 
forward  and  gave  you  and  your  men  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  food,  medical  care,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  watched  over  you  in  the  hospital, 
and  brought  back  the  manly  spirit  in  the  mu¬ 
tilated  patriot’s  form. 

“Now,  sir,  when  peace  has  returned,  that 
which  served  us  so  well  in  war  is  not  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  contempt  that  is  being  heaped  upon 
it,  while  the  people  by  millions  cry  from  their 
cold  hearthsides,  from  their  hungry  homes, 
for  the  privilege  of  toiling,  and  ask  us  to  main¬ 
tain  a  familiar  medium  of  exchange  whereby 
capital  and  enterprise  may  pay  labor  for  its 
work.  Why  shall  we  not  heed  their  prayer? 
The  nation’s  credit  will  not  suffer.  That  which 
gave  us  a  credit  of  twenty-seven  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  is  certainly  enough  to  sustain 
the  two  thousand  millions  we  yet  owe.  You 
had  no  gold  or  silver  when  your  bonds  were 
first  bought  by  foreigners ;  they  knew  that  they 
took  the  bonds  payable  in  lawful  money,  the 
interest  only  being  payable  in  coin  of  gold  or 
silver ;  and  who  will  say  that  when  they  did 
this  while  we  had  a  war  upon  our  hands,  with 
the  destiny  of  the  nation  uncertain,  knowing 
that  the  Government  only  pledged  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  its  bonds  in  lawful  money  with  the 
interest  in  coin,  they  will  not  trust  us  now, 
if  we  will  only  put  our  new  machinery  at 
work?” 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said :  “  I  want  it  re¬ 
membered  in  the  outset  that  the  greenback 
currency  was  and  is — so  known  in  the  courts 
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and  so  known  everywhere — a  forced  loan — a 
loan  forced  by  the  Government  upon  its  army 
and  upon  its  other  creditors  to  meet  the  great 
emergencies  of  the  war ;  and  the  primary  fact 
connected  with  every  greenback  is  that  it  is  a 
promise  to  pay.  Those  who  believe  in  re¬ 
sumption  intend  that  some  time  or  other  the 
nation  shall  make  good  the  promise. 

“Now,  what  are  the  obstacles  to  resumption 
in  accordance  with  the  law  we  have  passed  ? 
The  first  great  obstacle  stated  by  gentlemen 
who  have  argued  the  question  is  this :  that  we 
have  not  enough  currency  in  the  country  for 
its  business,  and  that  some  measure  of  con¬ 
traction  will  be  likely  to  attend  the  further 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  resumption 
law.  Before  I  enter  directly  upon  that  objec¬ 
tion,  I  desire  to  state  a  fact  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  hear  me.  In  that  prosper¬ 
ous  era  of  1860,  when  there  was  free  banking 
in  most  of  the  States  and  the  banks  were  push¬ 
ing  all  the  currency  they  could  into  circulation 
without  limit,  there  were  just  two  hundred 
and  seven  millions  of  paper  currency,  and  that 
was  the  largest  volume  that  this  country  had 
ever  known.  Now,  nobody  estimates  that  the 
amount  of  coin  in  the  country  in  1860  was 
more  than  $260,000,000.  The  received  esti¬ 
mate  is  two  hundred  millions.  Add  that  sum 
to  the  two  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  paper 
circulation,  and  you  have  four  hundred  and 
seven  millions  of  currency,  paper  and  silver 
and  gold.  IIow  much  have  we  to-day  ?  This 
day,  or  rather  on  the  first  day  of  this  month, 
we  had  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  greenbacks,  hank  notes,  fractional  cur¬ 
rency,  and  fractional  silver ;  and  if  you  add 
the  nine  millions  of  copper  and  nickel  money 
now  outstanding,  it  makes  a  present  volume 
of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of 
currency,  counting  no  gold  whatever,  although 
the  Pacific  coast  uses  a  large  amount. 

“Now,  I  put  it  to  the  judgment  of  this 
House,  if  under  free  hanking  in  1860  four 
hundred  and  seven  millions  was  the  limit  of 
possible  currency  that  could  be  kept  in  circu¬ 
lation,  how  can  it  he  said  that  almost  twice 
that  amount  is  needed  and  is  hardly  enough 
for  the  wants  of  1877?  Have  the  laws  of 
value  changed  in  seventeen  years  ?  Gentle¬ 
men  who  assert  a  dearth  of  currency  at  the 
present  time  must  point  out  the  new  elements 
in  our  fiscal  affairs  that  require  three  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  more  money  than  was 
needed  in  1860.  No  theory  of  currency  that 
existed  in  1860  can  justify  the  volume  now 
outstanding.  Either  our  laws  of  trade,  our 
laws  of  value,  our  laws  of  exchange,  have  been 
utterly  reversed,  or  the  currency  of  to-day  is 
in  excess  of  the  legitimate  Avants  of  trade. 
But  I  admit  freely  that  no  Congress  is  wise 
enough  to  determine  how  much  currency  the 
country  needs.  There  never  was  a  body  of 
men  wise  enough  to  do  that.  The  volume  of 
the  currency  needed  depends  upon  laws  that 
are  higher  than  Congress  and  higher  than  gov¬ 


ernments.  One  thing  only  legislation  can  do. 
It  can  determine  the  quality  of  the  money  of 
the  country.  The  laws  of  trade  alone  can  de¬ 
termine  its  quantity. 

“  In  connection  with  this  view,  we  are  met 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (Mr.  Kelley)  with  two  historical  refer¬ 
ences,  on  which  he  greatly  relies  in  opposing  re¬ 
sumption.  The  first  is  his  reference  to  France. 
Follow  France,  says  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania — follow  France,  and  see 
how  she  poured  out  her  volumes  of  paper 
money,  and  by  it  survived  a  great  crisis  and 
maintained  her  business  prosperity.  Oh  that 
the  gentleman  and  those  who  vote  with  him 
would  follow  France  1  I  gladly  follow  up  his 
allusion  to  France.  As  a  proof  that  we  have 
not  enough  money,  he  notices  the  fact  that 
France  has  always  used  more  money  than 
either  the  United  States  or  England.  I  admit 
it.  But  does  the  gentleman  not  know  that 
the  traditions  and  habits  of  France  are  as 
unlike  those  of  England  and  the  United  States 
as  those  of  any  two  nations  of  the  wrorld  can 
be  in  regard  to  the  use  of  money  ?  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  in  France  hanking  as  an 
instrument  of  trade  is  almost  unknown.  There 
are  no  banks  in  France  except  the  Bank  of 
France  itself.  The  Government  has  been  try¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years  to  establish  branches  in 
all  the  eighty-nine  departments,  and  thus  far 
only  fifty-six  branches  have  been  organized. 
Our  national,  State,  and  private  banks  number 
nearly  ten  thousand.  The  habits  of  the  French 
people  are  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  banks  as 
instruments  of  exchange.  All  the  deposits  in 
all  the  savings  banks  of  France  are  not  equal 
to  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  New 
York  City  alone.  It  is  the  frequent  complaint 
of  Americans  who  make  purchases  in  Paris 
that  the  merchants  will  not  accept  drafts  even 
on  the  Bank  of  France.  So  long  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  country  is  thus  done  hand  to  hand 
by  the  use  of  cash,  they  need  a  much  greater 
volume  of  money  in  proportion  to  their  busi¬ 
ness  than  England  or  the  United  States. 

“ How  is  it  in  England?  Statistics  which  no 
man  will  gainsay  will  show  that  95  per  cent, 
of  all  the  great  mercantile  transactions  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  done  by  drafts,  checks,  and  commer¬ 
cial  hills,  and  only  6  per  cent,  by  the  actual 
use  of  cash.  The  great  business  of  commerce 
and  trade  is  done  by  drafts  and  bills.  Money 
is  now  only  the  small  change  of  commerce. 
And  how  is  it  in  this  country?  We  have 
adopted  the  habits  of  England,  and  not  of 
France,  in  this  regard.  In  1871,  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  asked  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency  to  issue  an  order  naming  fifty-two  banks 
which  Avere  to  make  an  analysis  of  their  re¬ 
ceipts.  I  selected  three  groups.  The  first 
group  were  the  city  banks ;  not,  however,  the 
clearing-house  banks,  but  the  great  city  hanks 
not  in  the  clearing-house  association.  The 
second  group  consisted  of  banks  in  cities  of 
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the  size  of  Toledo  and  Dayton,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  In  the  third  group,  if  I  may  coin  a 
word,  I  selected  the  ‘countriest’  banks,  the 
smallest  that  could  be  found  at  points  away 
from  railroads  and  telegraphs.  The  order  was 
that  all  those  banks  should  analyze  all  their 
receipts  for  six  consecutive  days,  putting  into 
one  list  all  that  can  be  called  cash,  either  in 
coin,  greenbacks,  bank  notes,  or  coupons,  and 
into  the  other  list  all  drafts,  checks,  or  com¬ 
mercial  bills.  What  was  the  result  ?  Dur¬ 
ing  those  six  days  $157,000,000  were  received 
over  the  counters  of  those  fifty-two  banks ; 
and  of  that  amount  $19,370,000  was  in  cash — 
12  per  cent,  only  in  cash — and  88  per  cent,  of 
that  vast  amount,  representing  every  grade  of 
business,  was  in  checks,  drafts,  and  commer¬ 
cial  bills.  Does  a  country  that  transacts  its 
business  in  that  way  need  as  much  currency 
afloat  among  the  people  as  a  country  like 
France,  without  banks,  without  savings  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  whose  people  keep  their  money 
in  hoards  ?  I  remember  in  reading  one  of  the 
novels  of  Dumas,  when  an  officer  of  the  French 
army  sent  home  liis  agent  to  run  his  farm,  he 
loaded  him  down  with  silver  enough  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business  for  a  year ;  there  was  no 
thought  of  giving  him  credit  in  a  bank,  but  of 
locking  in  the  till  at  the  beginning  of  tire  year 
enough  coin  to  do  the  business  of  the  year. 

“  So  much  for  the  difference  between  the 
habits  of  France  and  those  of  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  Let  us  now  consider  the  conduct 
of  France  during  and  since  the  German  war. 
In  July,  1869,  the  year  before  the  war  be¬ 
gan,  the  Bank  of  France  had  outstanding 
$251,000,000  of  paper  circulation,  and  held  in 
its  vaults  $229,000,000  of  coin.  When  the 
war  broke  out  they  were  compelled  imme¬ 
diately  to  issue  more  paper  and  to  make  it  a 
legal  tender.  They  took  pattern  by  us  in  their 
necessity,  and  issued  paper  until  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1873,  four  years  ago  next  Mon¬ 
day,  they  had  $602,000,000  of  paper  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  France,  while  the  coin  in  the 
bank  was  reduced  to  $146,000,000.  But  the 
moment  their  great  war  was  over  they  did 
what  I  commend  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (Mr.  Kelley) :  they  commenced  to  re¬ 
duce  their  paper  circulation,  and  in  one  year 
reduced  it  almost  $100,000,000,  and  increased 
the  coin  circulation  $120,000,000.  In  the  year 
1876  they  had  pushed  into  circulation  $200,- 
000,000  of  coin  and  retired  nearly  all  their 
small  notes.  They  are  at  this  moment  within 
fifty  days  of  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
Under  their  law,  fifty  days  from  to-day  France 
will  again  come  into  the  illustrious  line  of 
nations  who  believe  in  a  sound  currency.  I 
commend  to  the  eloquent  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kelley)  the  example  of 
France. 

“  Waiving  all  that  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  these  two  writers  (Alison  and  Dou¬ 
bleday),  I  say  in  reply  that  the  overwhelming 
and  fixed  opinion  of  England  is  that  the  cash- 


resumption  act  of  1819  was  a  blessing,  and  not 
a  curse,  and  that  the  evils  which  England  suf¬ 
fered  from  1821  to  1826  did  not  arise  from  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments. 

“  I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  second  point 
that  has  been  made  in  favor  of  this  bill.  It  is 
assumed  that  specie  payment  will  injure  the 
debtor  class  of  this  country  and  thereby  op¬ 
press  the  poor;  in  other  words,  that  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  resumption  law  will  oppress 
the  poor  and  increase  the  riches  of  the  rich. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  laboring  men  are  in  debt, 
and  that  the  rich  men  constitute  the  creditor 
class.  I  deny  this  proposition  in  toto.  I  affirm 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  creditors  of  this 
country  are  the  poor  people ;  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  debtors  of  this  country  are  the 
well-to-do  people,  in  fact,  people  who  are  mod¬ 
erately  rich.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  poor  man, 
the  laboring  man,  can  not  get  heavily  in  debt. 
He  has  not  the  security  to  offer.  Men  lend 
their  money  on  security,  and  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  poor  men  can  borrow  but  lit¬ 
tle.  What  then  do  poor  men  do  with  their 
small  earnings?  When  a  man  has  earned  out 
of  his  hard  work  a  hundred  dollars  more  than 
he  needs  for  current  expenses,  he  reasons  thus: 

‘  I  can  not  go  into  business  with  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  ;  I  can  not  embark  in  trade ;  but  as  I  work, 
I  want  my  money  to  work.’  And  so  he  puts 
his  small  gains  where  they  will  earn  something. 
He  lends  his  money  to  a  wealthier  neighbor  or 
puts  it  in  the  savings  bank.  There  were  in  the 
United  States  on  the  1st  of  November,  1876, 
forty-four  hundred  and  seventy-five  savings 
banks  and  private  banks  of  deposit,  and  their 
deposits  amounted  to  $1,877,000,000,  almost 
three  fourths  of  the  amount  of  our  national 
debt.  Over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  United  States  were  depositors.  In 
some  States  the  deposits  did  not  average  more 
than  $250  each.  The  great  mass  of  the  de¬ 
positors  are  men  and  women  of  small  means — 
laborers,  widows,  and  orphans. 

“  Gentlemen  assail  the  bondholders  of  the 
country  as  the  rich  men  who  oppress  the  poor. 
Do  they  know  how  vast  an  amount  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  securities  are  held  by  poor  people  ?'  I  took 
occasion,  a  few  years  since,  to  ask  the  officers 
of  a  bank  in  one  of  the  counties  of  my  district, 
a  rural  district,  to  show  me  the  number  of  hold¬ 
ers  and  amount  held  of  United  States  bonds  on 
which  they  collected  the  interest.  The  total 
amount  was  $416,000.  And  how  many  people 
held  them?  One  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Of 
these  just  eight  men  had  over  $20,000  apiece, 
and  the  other  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
ranged  from  $50  up  to  $2,500.  I  found  in  that 
list  fifteen  orphan  children  and  sixty  widows, 
who  had  a  little  left  them  from  their  fathers’ 
or  husbands’  estates,  who  had  made  the  nation 
their  guardian.  And  I  found  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  laborers,  mechanics,  ministers,  men 
of  slender  means,  who  had  kept  what  they  had 
and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
that  it  might  be  safe.  And  they  were  the 
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‘  bloated  bondholders  ’  against  whom  so  much 
eloquence  is  fulminated  in  this  House. 

“  Suppose  you  undo  the  work  that  Congress 
has  attempted— to  resume  specie  payment — 
what  will  result?  You  will  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  greenback.  Suppose  it  falls  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar.  You  will  have  destroyed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  every  deposit  in 
the  savings  banks,  10  per  cent,  of  every  life- 
insurance  policy  and  fire-insurance  policy,  of 
every  pension  to  the  soldier,  and  of  every  day’s 
wages  of  every  laborer  in  the  nation. 

“  In  the  census  of  1870  it  was  estimated  that 
on  any  given  day  there  were  $120,000,000  due 
to  laborers  for  their  unpaid  wages.  That  is  a 
small  estimate.  Let  the  greenback  dollar  come 
down  10  per  cent,  and  you  take  $12,000,000 
from  the  men  who  have  already  earned  it.  In 
the  name  of  every  interest  connected  with  the 
poor  man  I  denounce  this  effort  to  prevent  re¬ 
sumption.  Daniel  Webster  never  uttered  a 
greater  truth  in  finance  than  when  he  said  that 
of  all  contrivances  to  cheat  the  laboring  classes 
of  mankind,  none  was  so  effective  as  that  that 
deluded  them  with  an  irredeemable  paper  mon¬ 
ey.  The  rich  can  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
the  dead  weight  of  all  the  fluctuations  and  loss 
falls  ultimately  on  the  poor  man,  who  has  only 
his  day’s  work  to  sell. 

“I  admit  that  in  the  passage  from  peace  to 
war  there  was  a  great  loss  to  one  class  of  the 
community,  to  the  creditors ;  and  in  the  return 
to  the  basis  of  peace  some  loss  to  debtors  was 
inevitable.  This  injustice  was  unavoidable. 
The  loss  and  gain  did  not  fall  upon  the  same. 
The  evil  could  not  be  balanced  nor  adjusted. 
The  debtors  of  1862-85  are  not  the  debtors  of 
1877.  The  most  competent  judges  declare  that 
the  average  life  of  the  private  debts  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  is  not  more  than  two  years.  Of 
course  obligations  may  be  renewed,  but  the 
average  length  of  private  debts  in  this  country 
is  not  more  than  two  years.  Now,  we  have 
already  gone  two  years  on  the  road  to  resump¬ 
tion,  and  the  country  has  been  adjusting  itself 
to  the  new  condition  of  things.  The  people 
have  expected  resumption,  and  have  already 
discounted  most  of  the  hardships  and  suffer¬ 
ings  incident  to  the  change.  The  agony  is  al¬ 
most  over;  and  if  we  now  embark  again  upon 
the  open  sea,  we  lose  all  that  has  been  gained, 
and  plunge  the  country  into  the  necessity  of 
trying  once  more  over  the  same  boisterous 
ocean,  with  all  its  perils  and  uncertainties.  I 
speak  the  deepest  convictions  of  my  mind  and 
heart  when  I  say  that,  should  this  resumption 
act  be  repealed  and  no  effectual  substitute  be 
put  in  its  place,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
all  of  us,  looking  back  on  this  time  from  the 
depth  of  the  evils  which  will  result,  will  re¬ 
gret,  with  all  our  power  to  regret,  the  day 
when  we  again  let  loose  the  dangers  of  infla¬ 
tion  upon  tlie  country. 

“  Our  country  needs  not  only  a  national  hut 
an  international  currency.  Let  me  state  a  fact 
of  vast  importance  in  this  discussion.  The 


foreign  trade  of  this  country — its  exports  and 
imports — amounts  to  $1,500,000,000  in  value; 
and  every  dollar  of  that  trade  must  be  transact¬ 
ed  in  coin.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  Every 
article  of  the  exports  we  send  abroad  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  and  sold  for  coin.  Every  dollar  of 
imports  we  must  pay  for  in  coin.  We  must 
translate  these  coin  prices  into  our  currency, 
and  every  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  green¬ 
back  falls  upon  us  and  not  upon  the  countries 
with  which  we  trade.  Therefore  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  America  demand  that  the  in¬ 
ternational  and  national  value  of  money  shall 
be  one,  so  that  what  is  a  dollar  in  Ohio  shall 
be  a  dollar  the  world  over.  Our  money  must 
be  international  as  well  as  national,  unless  we 
wish  to  isolate  this  country  and  have  no  trade 
or  commerce,  or  glory  on  the  sea.  We  who 
defend  the  resumption  act  propose  not  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  greenback,  but  to  dignify  it,  to  glorify 
it.  The  law  that  we  defend  does  not  destroy 
it,  but  preserves  its  volume  at  $300,000,000 
and  makes  it  equal  to  and  convertible  into 
coin.  I  admit  that  the  law  is  not  entirely  free 
from  ambiguity.  But  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  the  execution  of  the  law, 
declares  that  section  3579  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes  is  in  full  force,  namely : 

When  any  United  States  notes  are  returned  to  tlie 
Treasury,  they  may  be  reissued,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  interest  may  require. 

“  Although  I  do  not  believe  in  keeping 
greenbacks  as  a  permanent  currency  in  the 
United  States,  although  I  do  not  myself  believe 
in  the  Government  becoming  a  permanent 
banker,  yet  I  am  willing  for  one  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  shock  to  business  which  gentle¬ 
men  fear,  the  $300,000,000  of  greenbacks 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  circulation  as 
long  as  the  wants  of  trade  show  manifestly 
that  they  are  needed.  Now,  is  that  a  great 
contraction  ?  Is  it  contraction  at  all  ?  Why, 
gentlemen,  when  you  have  brought  your  green¬ 
back  up  two  and  a  half  cents  higher  in  value, 
you  will  have  added  to  your  volume  of  money 
$200,000,000  of  gold  coin  which  can  not  circu¬ 
late  until  greenbacks  are  brought  to  par.  Let 
those  who  are  afraid  of  contraction  consider 
that  and  answer  it. 

“  Summing  it  all  up  in  a  word :  The  strug¬ 
gle  now  pending  in  this  House  is  on  the  one 
hand  to  make  the  greenback  better,  and  on 
the  other  to  make  it  worse.  The  resumption 
act  is  making  it  better  every  day.  Repeal  that 
act,  and  you  make  it  indefinitely  worse.  In 
the  name  of  every  man  who  wants  his  own 
when  he  has  earned  it,  I  demand  that  we  do 
not  make  the  wages  of  the  poor  man  to  shrivel 
in  his  hands  after  he  has  earned  it;  but  that 
his  money  shall  be  made  better  and  better,  un¬ 
til  the  plow-holder’s  money  shall  be  as  good 
as  the  bondholder’s  money,  until  our  standard 
is  one,  and  there  is  no  longer  one  money  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

“This  is  the  era  of  pacification.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  pacification  of  the  country.  That 
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is,  we  seek  to  pass  out  of  the  storm-center  of 
war  that  raged  over  this  country  so  long  and 
enter  the  calm  circle  of  peace.  We  believe  in 
the  equality  of  States,  and  the  equality  of  citi¬ 
zens  before  the  law.  In  these  we  have  made 
great  progress.  Let  us  take  one  step  further. 
Let  us  have  equality  of  dollars  before  the  law, 
so  that  the  trinity  of  our  political  creed  shall 
be  equal  States,  equal  men,  equal  dollars 
throughout  the  Union.  When  these  three  are> 
realized  we  shall  have  achieved  the  complete 
pacification  of  our  country.” 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  said:  “The  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  had  in  its  hand  for  three  years  past 
the  whole  credit  resources  of  our  nation  for 
the  purchase  of  coin  wherewith  to  prepare  for 
resumption.  It  has  been  authorized  to  sell 
bonds  bearing  4,  4|-,  and  5  per  cent,  interest. 
Three  fourths  of  the  time  allotted  for  prepara¬ 
tion  have  already  elapsed.  The  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  have  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  accumulate  gold.  The  national  banks 
have  no  doubt  been  fairly  diligent  in  getting 
and  hoarding  it.  The  problem  before  the 
Treasury  and  the  banks  has  been  to  get  gold 
enough  to  keep  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three 
millions  of  paper  afloat,  or  to  take  up  the  paper 
with  gold  and  destroy  it.  How  successful  have 
they  been  ? 

“We  find  from  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  made  to  this  House  last  Thursday 
that  the  United  States  had  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  to  October  31,  1877,  but  $57,436,071 
of  gold,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted,  how¬ 
ever,  accruing  interest,  amounting  at  that  date 
to  $24,840,093 — leaving  but  $32,595,978  of 
gold  applicable  to  resumption.  Whether  any 
of  that  small  sum  is  what  Jim  Fisk  would  have 
called  ‘  phantom  gold  ’ — say  subscriptions  by  the 
national  banks  for  bonds  payable  in  gold,  but 
not  yet  paid — does  not  distinctly  appear.  In 
addition  to  the  thirty-two  and  a  half  millions  in 
the  Treasury,  the  national  banks  hold  $19,948,- 
407  of  silver  and  gold  combined.  How  much 
of  this  is  silver  and  how  much  gold  does  hot 
appear  from  the  bank  statement.  No  doubt 
the  chief  part  is  subsidiary  silver  coin,  which 
is  of  no  use  for  resumption. 

“After  nearly  three  years  of  preparation, 
what  have  we  accomplished?  We  have  effect¬ 
ed  a  net  destruction  of  over  seventy-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  greenbacks  and  bank  notes  combined ; 
but  have  accumulated  in  the  banks  and  the 
Treasury  less  than  fifty  millions  of  gold  and 
ten  millions  of  silver  applicable  to  resumption. 
Here  we  are,  then,  with  resumption  day  not 
fourteen  months  distant,  with  not  one  fifteenth 
of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  indispensable 
to  float  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  of 
paper  money  now  outstanding — with  no  stock 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  to 
draw  from — with  the  outgoing  drain  still  kept 
up — with  our  foreign  creditors  and  the  great 
banks  of  Europe  determined  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  gold  to  America,  holding  in  effect 
a  mortgage  on  every  dollar  of  the  coined  pro- 
Vol.  xvixi. — 13  A 


duct  of  our  mines,  and  able  to  drain  the  petty 
accumulations  in  our  Treasury  or  the  banks  at 
will  by  simply  demanding  coin  payment  of  the 
interest  on  our  public  and  private  securities, 
or  by  sending  them  home  for  sale.  Under 
these  conditions,  how  utterly  futile  it  is  to 
hope  that  we  can  maintain  resumption  without 
the  swift  destruction  of  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  currency  of  the  country ! 

“  If  we  were  wholly  out  of  debt  to  Europe,  if 
our  foreign  com  merce  floatedun  der  our  own  flag, 
if  there  were  no  system  of  absenteeism  among 
our  wealthy  classes,  expending  their  wealth 
abroad,  resumption  in  gold,  or  even  in  gold 
and  silver,  would  be  impossible  on  our  present 
volume  of  paper  currency  for  many  years  to 
come.  In  the  proportion  of  coin  in  England 
to  redeemable  paper  money,  it  would  require 
about  eighteen  hundred  millions  in  our  coun¬ 
try  to  maintain  resumption  on  the  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  millions  of  paper  money  out¬ 
standing.  In  the  proportion  of  France’s  paper 
money  to  her  coin,  we  would  require  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  sixteen  hundred  millions.  Take 
even  the  proportion  of  coin  in  our  country  in 
1860  to  the  highest  volume  of  paper  money 
then  in  circulation  and  nominally  redeemable, 
and  it  would  require  nearly  nine  hundred 
millions  of  coin  to  float  our  present  paper 
money. 

“Hence  resumption  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  paper  currency.  To  accomplish  that 
purpose  the  means  provided  in  the  law  are 
probably  adequate.  Mr.  Sherman  says  they 
are.  He  ought  to  know.  His  plan  probably 
will  be  to  limit  the  amount  of  redemption  per 
day  to,  say,  two  millions;  to  require  all  the 
greenbacks  to  be  presented  through  a  chosen 
syndicate  which  can  pay  him  two  millions  of 
gold  per  day  for  5  per  cent,  bonds,  and  present 
two  millions  of  greenbacks  per  day  and  receive 
the  gold  back. 

“After  our  currency  shall  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  over  a  half  by  destruction  of  the  green¬ 
backs,  the  bank  circulation  must  also  be  largely 
reduced  to  maintain  resumption.  The  national 
banks,  since  the  resumption  law  was  enacted, 
have  made  a  net  reduction  of  forty-eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  their  circulation.  Whatever  other 
causes  may  have  led  to  it,  the  obvious  im¬ 
practicability  of  maintaining  even  the  present 
volume  of  bank  currency  redeemable  in  gold 
was  the  main  cause.  Over  three  hundred 
national  banks  have  already  surrendered  their 
circulation  in  whole  or  in  part. 

“The  destruction  of  over  seventy-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  greenbacks  and  national-bank  notes 
under  the  operation  of  the  resumption  law  has 
of  itself  caused  much  of  the  business  distress 
we  have  witnessed ;  but  the  obviously  impend¬ 
ing  destruction  of  more  than  half  that  is  left 
is  the  storm-cloud  which  covers  our  heavens 
and  fills  all  communities  with  alarm. 

“Sir,  the  assertion  that  the  distresses  that 
our  country  is  now  undergoing  are  due  to  the 
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large  volume  of  currency,  and  to  the  wastes 
of  the  war,  is  contradicted  by  our  experience, 
and  by  the  parallel  experience  of  England’s 
twenty  years  of  Continental  war  and  irredeem¬ 
able  paper  money.  British  industry  was  great¬ 
ly  wasted  by  that  protracted  war,  but  the  loss 
was  more  than  made  up  by  the  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  which  attended  her  full,  stable,  but  irre¬ 
deemable  paper  currency.  It  was  in  that  sea¬ 
son  that  she  established  her  manufacturing  and 
commercial  supremacy  over  the  world.  Every 
sea  was  whitened  with  her  commerce ;  every 
market  filled  with  her  wares.  Napoleon  said 
in  his  exile  at  St.  Helena,  ‘  Great  Britain  con¬ 
quered  me  with  her  spindles’ — with  spindles 
kept  in  motion  by  a  prosperity  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  during  that  period  of  suspension 
a  fuller,  better,  and  more  stable  currency  than 
any  which  can  be  built  on  the  quicksands  of 
gold  and  silver. 

“So  we  had,  during  the  rebellion  and  for 
some  time  afterward,  a  full  and  satisfactory 
currency  which  stimulated  industry,  and  com¬ 
pensated  to  a  large  extent  for  the  ravages  of 
war.  If  the  distress  which  now  afflicts  our 
country  were  due  to  the  increased  volume  of 
paper  money,  how  is  it  that  during  the  period 
of  the  fullest  currency  bankruptcies  were  al¬ 
most  unknown?  How  is  it  that  that  period, 
though  marked  by  extremely  heavy  taxation, 
was  one.  of  comparatively  little  accumulation 
of  municipal  or  private  debt  ? 

“  Mr.  Speaker,  the  records  of  commercial 
failures  in  the  United  States  indisputably  show 
that  business  distress  was  least  when  the  cur¬ 
rency  was  fullest,  and  that  the  contraction  of 
the  currency,  by  funding  legal-tender  interest 
notes,  arrested  prosperity  and  caused  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the 
nation.  In  place  of  this  currency  withdrawn 
was  substituted  a  mountain  of  debt  which 
toppled  over  in  the  panic  of  1873.  But  in  the 
year  following  the  panic  those  records  show, 
and  our  recollections  attest,  that  the  business 
of  the  country  revived.  The  return  of  pros¬ 
perity  was  stopped  by  this  resumption  law, 
which  was  an  emphatic  warning  to  moneyed 
men  to  withdraw  or  withhold  their  money 
from  all  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  hoard  it  in 
anticipation  of  a  contraction  and  shrinkage  of 
values  unparalleled  in  our  history. 

“  My  colleague  (Mr.  Garfield)  attempts  to 
prove  that  our  present  disasters  are  the  result 
of  the  increase  of  the  currency  during  the  war, 
by  citing  the  hard  times  from  1837  to  1842  and 
from  1857  to  1859  as  instances  of  the  evils  of 
redundant  currency.  Sir,  the  volume  of  cur¬ 
rency  was  no  larger  at  those  periods  than  it 
was  in  1860,  which  has  been  cited  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  as  the  most  solidly  prosperous  year  in 
our  history.  Those  panics  were  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  specie  reserves  of  the  banks  were 
necessarily  small,  and  that  to  accommodate  the 
business  of  the  country  they  issued  more  paper 
than  they  could  get  coin  to  redeem  with,  and 
therefore  specie  payments  collapsed.  To  get 


back  to  redemption,  the  banks  were  compelled 
by  their  charters  to  do  just  what  the  resump¬ 
tion  law  now  compels  the  Treasury  and  the 
national  banks  to  do,  that  is,  contract  their 
paper  to  the  little  measure  compatible  with 
coin  redemption.  That  contraction,  and  that 
alone,  caused  the  business  distress  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  years  following  those  panics. 

“I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  combined 
effect  of  withdrawal  of  over  seventy-five  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  paper  currency  under  the  resump¬ 
tion  law,  and  the  hoarding  caused  by  the 
threat  of  resumption,  have  together  reduced 
its  effective  volume  at  least  one  third,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  average  fall  of  values  in  like  propor¬ 
tion. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  extent  of 
injury  thus  inflicted?  How  have  tax-payers 
suffered?  We  pay  more  taxes  each  year  than 
the  aggregate  volume  of  our  currency — seven 
hundred  and  fifty  millions — for  the  support  of 
national,  State,  and  local  governments.  That 
is,  a  tax  of  $17.50  per  head  for  every  man,  wo¬ 
man,  and  child  in  the  United  States — an  enor¬ 
mous  burden,  far  surpassing  any  borne  by  any 
people  on  earth.  The  British  pay  $11.09  per 
head;  the  French,  $11.41 ;  the  Germans,  $9.24; 
the  Austrians,  $7.22.  This  burden  is  insup¬ 
portable,  unless  industries  prosper.  The  re¬ 
sumption  law  has  broken  down  industries  and 
reduced  one  third  the  average  values  of  land, 
labor,  and  products,  by  the  sale  of  which  alone 
taxes  are  paid,  and  in  effect  has  thus  increased 
the  tax  burden  50  per  cent.  The  burden  has 
thus  been  made,  in  heavily  taxed  communities, 
absolutely  insupportable.  Several  great  States, 
and  many  counties  and  cities,  have  already 
sought  relief  in  repudiation.  Continue  that 
process  of  reduction  of  values,  bring  them 
down  much  more,  as  will  inevitably  be  done 
if  this  law  be  not  repealed,  and  one  half  of  the 
corporate  and  municipal  debts  in  the  United 
States  will  be  repudiated.  The  greed  of  the 
money  power,  in  thus  seeking  to  enhance  so 
enormously  the  value  of  the  dollar,  is  only 
equaled  by  its  arrogant  and  dogged  stupidity. 

“  Consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wrong  done  to 
individual  debtors  by  this  contrived  shrinkage 
of  values.  The  aggregate  of  private  debts  in 
the  United  States,  including  railway  mortgages, 
is  probably  not  less  than  seven  and  one  half 
billions  of  dollars,  or  three  and  one  half  times 
the  sum  of  our  national  debt.  They  are  owed 
generally  by  the  young,  energetic,  driving  bus¬ 
iness  men  of  the  country,  who  are  seeking  to 
rise  from  poverty  to  competence,  or  from  com¬ 
petence  to  wealth.  They  comprise  two  thirds 
of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  exchan¬ 
gers  of  values,  and  give  employment  to  two 
thirds  of  the  wagemen  of  the  country.  This 
law  breaks  down  their  business,  strips  them 
of  their  property,  and  casts  out  of  employment 
millions  of  laborers  dependent  on  them. 

“  Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  consider  the  effect 
of  the  shrinkage  of  values  on  wage-laborers 
and  their  families;  on  the  millions  who  are 
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compelled  to  eat  up  in  idleness  the  little  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  thrifty  industry;  on  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  have  no  accumulations,  hut  rely  only 
on  daily  labor  for  daily  bread,  and  who  are 
now  unemployed,  or  half  employed,  or  living 
on  pauper  wages.  The  president  of  the  Spring- 
field  and  Pomeroy  Railway  Company,  Mr. 
Emmett,  who  is  struggling  to  construct  a  rail¬ 
way  across  southern  Ohio,  told  me  recently 
that  he  had  plenty  of  laborers  offering  to  build 
his  road  without  other  compensation  than 
enough  bread  and  meat  to  keep  the  poor  ma¬ 
chines  of  their  bodies  in  working  order — ask¬ 
ing  nothing  for  clothes,  nothing  for  wives  or 
children,  nothing  to  lay  up  in  store  for  winter 
— and  this  too  in  the  midst  of  bounteous  har¬ 
vests,  in  a  region  one  of  the  fairest  ever  fash¬ 
ioned  by  the  Almighty  for  the  abode  of  man. 

O  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  1  ” 

The  vote  first  taken  was  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Fort,  which  was  agreed  to.  All  the 
other  amendments  were  disagreed  to,  and  the 
bill  as  amended  was  as  follows : 

A  bill  to  repeal  all  that  part  of  the  act  approved  January  14, 

1ST5,  known  as  the  resumption  act,  which  authorized  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  dispose  of  United  States 

bonds  and  redeem  and  cancel  the  greenback  currency. 

Be  it  enacted ,  etc.,  That  all  that  portion  of  the  act 
approved  January  14,  1875,  entitled  “  An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,”  which 
reads  as  follows,  to  wit:  “And  whenever,  and  so 
often  as,  circulating  notes  shall  be  issued  to  any  such 
hanking  association,  so  increasing  its  capital  or  cir¬ 
culating  notes  or  so  newly  organized  as  aforesaid, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  redeem  the  legal-tender  United  States  notes  in 
excess  only  of  $300,000,000,  to  the  amount  of  80  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  of  national-bank  notes  so  issued  to 
any  such  banking  association  as  aforesaid,  and  to 
continue  such  redemption  as  such  circulating  notes 
are  issued  until  there  shall  be  outstanding  the  sum 
of  $300,000,000  of  such  legal-tender  United  States 
notes,  and  no  more.  And  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  January,  a.  d.  1879,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu¬ 
ry  shall  redeem  in  coin  the  United  States  legal-ten¬ 
der  notes  then  outstanding,  on  their  presentation  for 
redemption  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
sums  of  not  less  than  $50.  And  to  enable  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  provide  for  the 
redemption  in  this  act  authorized  or  required,  he  is 
authorized  to  use  any  surplus  revenues  Irom  time  to 
time  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  to  issue,  sell,  ana  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than 
par,  in  coin,  either  of  the  descriptions  of  bonds  of 
the  United  States  described  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  14, 1870,  entitled  ‘  An  act  to  authorize 
the  refunding  of  the  national  debt,’  with  like  quali¬ 
ties,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  this  act  into  full  effect,  and  to  use  the 
proceeds  thereof  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,”  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

On  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  question  was 
taken,  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Atkins,  John  H.  Baker,  Banning, 
Bayne,  Bell,  Blackburn,  Bland,  Boone,  Bragg,  Brog- 
den,  Browne,  Buckner,  Cabell,  John  W.  Caldwell, 
W.  P.  Caldwell,  Calkins,  Cannon,  Carlisle,  Chal¬ 
mers,  John  B.  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  John  B.  Clark, 
Jr.,  of  Missouri,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Collins,  Crook,  Cra¬ 
vens,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  Davidson,  Joseph  J. 
Davis,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Douglas,  Durham,  Eden, 


Elam,  Errett,  John  H.  Evins,  Ewing,  Eelton,  Ein- 
ley,  Forney,  Fort,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Gardner,  Garth, 
Giddings,  Glover,  Goode,  Gunter,  Hamilton,  Hanna, 
Henry  B.  Harris,  John  T.  Harris,  Harrison,  Hart- 
ridge,  Hartzell,  Haskell,  Hatcher,  Hayes,  Henkle, 
Henry,  Herbert,  Goldsmith  W.  Hewitt,  Hooker, 
House,  Hunter,  Hunton,  Humphrey,  James  Taylor 
Jones,  John  S.  Jones,  Kelley,  Kenna,  Killinger, 
Knapp,  Mott,  Ligon,  Mackey,  Maish,  Manning, 
Marsh,  Martin,  McKenzie,  MoMahon,  Mills,  Mor¬ 
gan,  Muldrow,  Oliver,  Phelps,  Phillips,  Pridemore, 
liea,  Iieagan,  Beilly,  Americus  V.  Bice,  Biddle,  Bob¬ 
bins,  Boberts,  Bobertson,  Milton  S.  Bobinson,  Byan, 
Sapp,  Sayler,  Scales,  Shelley,  Singleton,  Slemons, 
William  E.  Smith,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Throckmorton,  Tipton,  Bichard  W.  Townshend, 
Tucker,  Turner,  Vance,  Van  Vorhes,WaddelI,  Walk¬ 
er,  Walsh,  Harry  White,  Michael  D.  White,  Whit- 
thorne,  Jere.  N.  Williams,  Albert  S.  Willis,  Wilson, 
Wright,  Yeates,  and  Young — 133. 

Nays— Messrs.  Aldrich,  Bacon,  Bagley,  William 
Id.  Baker,  Ballou,  Banks,  Beebe,  Benedict,  Bisbee, 
Blair,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Briggs,  Burchard, 
Burdick,  Cain,  Camp,  Campbell,  Chittenden,  Claflin, 
Alvah  A.  Clark,  Bush  Clark,  Cole,  Conger,  Covert, 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  Crapo,  Cummings,  Cutler,  Danford, 
Horace  Davis,  Deering,  Denison,  Dunnell,  Dwight, 
Eames,  Eickhoff,  Ellsworth,  1.  Newton  Evans,  Fos¬ 
ter,  Freeman,  Frye,  Garfield,  Gibson,  Hale,  Harden- 
bergh,  Harmer,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Hart,  Hendee, 
Henderson,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Hubbell,  Hungerford, 
Ittner,  James,  Frank  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce, 
Keigh'tley,  Kimmel,  Landers,  Lapham,  Lathrop, 
Leonard,  Lindsey,  Lockwood,  Loring,  Luttrell, 
Mayham,  McCook,  McGowan,  McKinley,  Metcalfe, 
Mitchell,  Monroe,  Morrison,  Morse,  Muller,  Nor- 
cross,  O’Neill,  Overton,  Pacheco,  Page,  Patterson, 
Peddie,  Potter,  Pound,  Powers,  PricefPugh,  Quinn, 
Bainey,  Bandolph,  Beed,  William  W.  Bice,  George 
D.  Bobinson,  Boss,  Sampson,  Schleicher,  Shallen- 
herger,  Sinnickson,  Stenger,  Stewart,  John  W.  Stone, 
Thornburgh,  Amos  Townsend,  Wait,  Warner,  Wat¬ 
son,  Welch,  Alpheus  S.  Williams,  Andrew  Williams, 
Charles  G.  Williams,  Bichard  Williams,  Benjamin 
A.  Willis,  Willits,  Wood,  and  Wren — 120. 

Not  Voting— Messrs.  Aiken,  Bicknell,  Bliss, 
Blount,  Bouck,  Bridges,  Bright,  Bundy,  Butler, 
Candler,  Caswell,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Darrall,  Ellis, 
James  L.  Evans,  Field,  Gause,  Hazelton,  Hiscock, 
Keifer,  Ketcham,  Lynde,  Money,  Neal,  Pollard, 
Sexton,  Smalls,  A.  Herr  Smith,  Southard,  Starin, 
Stephens,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait,  Swann,  Martin  I. 
Townsend,  Veeder,  Ward,  and  James  Williams — 38. 

In  the  Senate,  on  November  26th,  the  above 
hill  of  the  House  was  received  and  read  twice, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  extra  session  of  Congress  closed  on  De¬ 
cember  3,  1877,  and  on  the  next  day  the  regu¬ 
lar  annual  session  commenced.  For  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  see  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1877, 
Public  Documents. 

In  the  Senate,  on  June  13th,  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  the  above  bill,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  United 
States  notes  shall  he  receivable  in  payment  for  the 
4  per  cent,  bonds  now  authorized  by  law  to  be  issued ; 
and  on  and  after  October  1,  1878,  said  notes  shall  be 
receivable  for  duties  on  imports ;  and  said  notes  in 
the  volume  in  existence  on  October  1,  1878,  shall  not 
he  canceled  nor  permanently  hoarded,  but  shall  be 
reissued,  and  they  may  be  used  for  funding  and  all 
other  lawful  purposes  whatsoever,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  the  aggregate  amount  there- 
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of  then  in  circulation  and  in  the  Treasury ;  and  the 
said  notes,  whether  then  in  the  Treasury  or  there¬ 
after  received,  under  any  act  of  Congress,  and  from 
whatever  souroe,  shall  he  again  paid  out ;  and  when 
again  returned  to  the  Treasury  they  shall  not  he  can¬ 
celed  nor  destroyed,  but  Bhall  be  reissued  from  time 
to  time  with  like  qualities  ;  and  all  that  part  of  the 
act  of  January  14, 1875,  entitled  “  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,”  authorizing 
the  retirement  of  80  percent,  of  United  States  notes, 
shall  cease  and  become  inoperative  on  and  after  the 
said  October  1,  1878. 

Sec.  2.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent 
with  this  act  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  repealed. 

This  report  of  the  Senate  committee  was 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
“imports”  in  the  fifth  line.  Several  other 
amendments  were  proposed  and  rejected,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  committee  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  was  adopted — yeas,  30 ;  nays,  29. 

The  Secretary  read  the  hill  as  amended,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted ,  etc.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  United  States  notes  shall  be  receivable 
the  same  as  coin  in  payment  for  the  4  per  cent,  bonds 
now  authorized  by  law  to  be  issued ;  and  on  and 
after  October  1,  1878,  said  notes  shall  be  receivable 
for  duties  on  imports. 

The  Presiding  Officer :  “  This  hill  having  been 
read  three  times,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass  ?  ” 

The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  announced,  as  follows : 

Teas — Messrs.  Allison,  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Bar- 
num,  Beck,  Booth,  Bruce,  Christiancy,  Coke,  Cono¬ 
ver,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Eustis,  Fer¬ 
ry,  Gordon.  Hereford,  Hill,  Howe,  Ingalls,  Johnston, 
Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kellogg,  Kirk¬ 
wood,  MeCreery,  McDonald,  McMillan,  Matthews, 
Maxey,  Merrimon,  Morgan,  Oglesby,  Paddock, 
Plumb,  Randolph,  Saulsbury,  Saunders,  Spencer, 
Teller,  Thurman,  Yoorhees,  Wallace,  Windom, With¬ 
ers — 45. 

Nats — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Burnside,  But¬ 
ler,  Dawes,  Eaton,  Hoar,  Kernan,  Lamar,  McPher¬ 
son,  Morrill,  Patterson,  Rollins,  Sargent,  Wadleigh 

— 15. 

Absent — Messrs.  Blaine,  Cameron  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Chaffee,  Cockrell,  Conk- 
ling,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Edmunds,  Garland, 
Grover,  Hamlin,  Harris,  Mitchell,  Ransom,  Sharon, 
Whyte — 16. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Ferry :  “I  move  to  amend  the  title  so  as 
to  read : 

A  bill  to  make  United  States  notes  receivable  for 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  House,  on  June  17th,  a  motion  was 
made  to  suspend  the  rules  in  order  to  concur 
in  the  above  amendments  of  the  Senate ;  and  . 
the  question  being  taken,  it  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Acklen,  Aldrich,  Bacon,  Bagley, 
John  H.  Baker,  W.  H.  Baker,  Banks,  Bicknell, 
Bisbee,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Bridges,  Briggs, 
Browne,  Bundy,  Burchard,  Burdick,  Cain,  Calkins, 
Campbell,  Candler,  Cannon,  Caswell,  Olaflin,  Clark, 
Rush  Clymer,  Cobb,  Cole,  Conger,  Samuel  S.  Cox, 
Cravens,  Culberson,  Cummings,  Cutler,  Danford, 
Horace  Davis,  Deering,  Denison,  Dunnell,  Dwight, 
Eden,  Eickhoffi  Ellsworth,  Errett,  James  L.  Evans, 
Fort,  Foster,  Freeman,  Frye,  Fuller,  Gardner,  Gib¬ 


son,  Giddings,  Goode,  Hale,  Hamilton,  Hanna,  Har- 
mer,  Harrison,  Haskell,  Hayes,  Hazelton,  Hendee, 
Henderson,  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Hunton, 
Ittner,  James,  Frank  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Keifer, 
Keightley,  Kenna,  Keteham,  Kimmel,  Lapham,  La- 
throp,  Lindsey,  Loring,  Luttrell,  Marsh,  Mayham, 
McGowan,  McKinley,  Metcalfe,  Mitchell,  Morrison, 
Muller,  Neal,  Norcross,  Oliver,  Overton,  Page,  G.  W. 
Patterson,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Peddie,  Phelps,  Phil¬ 
lips,  Pollard,  Pound,  Powers,  Price,  Pugh,  Rainey, 
Randolph,  Reagan,  Reed,  William  W.  Rice,  Roberts, 
G.  D.  Robinson,  Ryan,  Sampson,  Sapp,  Schleicher, 
Shallenberger,  Sinnickson,  Smalls,  Starin,  Stenger, 
Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait, 
Thompson,  Amos  Townsend,  M.  I.  Townsend, 
Tucker,  Veeder,  Watson,  Welch,  Harry  W'hite,  Mi¬ 
chael  D.  White,  A.  S.  Williams,  Andrew  Williams, 
C.  G.  Williams,  Willits,  Wren — 140. 

Nays — Messrs.  Aiken,  Atkins,  Banning,  Bell, 
Blackburn,  Blair,  Blount,  Boone,  Bouck,  Bragg, 
Bright,  Brogden,  Butler,  Cabell,  John  W.  Caldwell, 
Carlisle,  Chalmers,  Chittenden,  Alvah  A.  Clark, 
Clark  of  Missouri,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  Collins,  Cook, 
Covert,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Crapo,  Crittenden,  Davidson, 
Joseph  J.  Davis,  Dean,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Durham, 
Eames,  Elam,  I.  Newton  Evans,  John  H.  Evins, 
Ewing,  Felton,  Finley,  Forney,  Franklin,  Garfield, 
Garth,  Gause,  Hardenbergh,  Henry  R.  Harris,  John 
T.  Harris,  Hart,  Hartridge,  Bartzell,  Henkle,  Henry, 
Herbert,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hooker, 
House,  Hungerford,  James  T.  Jones,  John  S.  Jones, 
Kelley,  Ligon,  Lockwood,  Lynde,  Mackey,  Maish, 
Manning,  McCook,  McKenzie,  McMahon,  Mills, Mon¬ 
roe,  Morgan,  Morse,  Muldrow,  O’Neill,  Potter,  Pride- 
more,  Rea,  Reilly,  Americus  V.  Rice,  Riddle,  Rob¬ 
bins,  Ross,  Sayler,  Scales,  Shelley,  Singleton,  A. 
Herr  Smith,  William  E.  Smith,  Southard,  Sparks, 
Springer,  Steele,  Stephens,  Throckmorton,  R.  W. 
Townshend,  Turner,  Turney,  Vance,  Waddell,  Wait, 
Ward,  Warner,  Whitthorne,  James  Williams,  Rich- 
ard  Williams,  Albert  S.  Willis,  Benjamin  A.  Willis, 
Wilson,  Young — 112. 

Not  Voting — Messrs.  Ballou,  Bayne,  Beebe,  Bene¬ 
dict,  Bland,  Bliss,  Buckner,  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Camp, 
Douglas,  Ellis,  Glover,  Gunter,  Benj.  W.  Harris, 
Hatcher,  Hiscock,  Joyce,  Killinger,  Knapp,  Knott, 
Landers,  Martin,  Money,  Quinn,  Robertson,  M.  S. 
Robinson,  Sexton,  Slemons,  Swann,  Thornburgh, 
Tipton,  Van  Vorhes,  Walker,  Walsh,  Wigginton, 
Jere.  N.  Williams,  Wood,  Wright,  Yeates — 39. 

So  (two  thirds  not  voting  in  favor  thereof) 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  was  not  adopted. 


In  the  Senate,  on  June  6th,  the  hill  mating 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  was  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  said  :  “  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  before  the  hill  is  read  to  make  a  very 
brief  explanation  of  its  general  features,  which 
may  lighten  the  labor  of  Senators  a  little  in  un¬ 
derstanding  what  it  is  if  they  will  listen  to  me 
for  five  minutes. 

“The  total  amount  of  the  hill  as  it  came  from 
the  House  was  $25,029,671,  hut  there  were 
$300,000  to  he  added  to  this  for  that  amount 
advanced  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in 
an  appropriation  made  some  sixty  days  since 
for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  the  supply  of 
the  posts  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  so  that 
supplies  might  be  sent  up  during  high  water. 
So  the  total  as  the  hill  came  from  the  House 
properly  is  $25,329,671.  The  Senate  Commit- 
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tee  on  Appropriations  have  added  to  this  $860,- 
914;  so  that  the  total  of  this  hill  is  $26,195,- 
586,  as  amended. 

“  The  total  of  the  estimates  for  the  year  was 
$31,292,000,  so  that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is 
$5,110,000  below  what  the  War  Department 
estimated.  I  shall  be  perfectly  frank  and  say 
that  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  of  this  bill  will 
be  as  it  was  in  the  last  year,  a  considerable  de¬ 
ficiency  to  be  provided  for  the  next  year  ;  hut 
the  Senate  committee,  instead  of  taking  that 
fight  on  hand  now  with  the  House,  preferred 
to  let  the  necessity  develop  itself,  if  it  shall  de¬ 
velop,  and  meet  it  when  it  comes. 

“  The  twenty-ninth  section  is  : 

Sko.  29.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States  as  a  posse  comitatus,  or  otherwise, 
under  the  pretext  or  for  the  purpose  of  executing, 
the  laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  such  employment  of  said  force  may  be 
expressly  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  ;  and  no 
money  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay 
any  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  employment  of 
any  troops  in  violation  of  this  section  ;  and  any  per¬ 
son  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  tine  not  exceeding 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

“The  Committee  on  Appropriations  recom¬ 
mend  that  that  be  struck  out.  This,  in  brief, 
is  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  except  as  the  sections  in  their  reading 
from  the  Clerk’s  desk  may  give  rise  to  discus¬ 
sion.” 

Subsequently,  the  twenty-ninth  section  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Kernan,  of  New  York, 
said:  “I  wish  to  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bayard)  had  prepared  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  perfect  it,  as  it  passed  the  House,  and 
as  he  is  detained  at  the  funeral  he  asked  me  to 
offer  it.  In  line  3  of  section  29, 1  move  to  strike 
out,  after  the  word  ‘otherwise,’  the  words  ‘  un¬ 
der  the  pretext  or  ’ ;  and  in  line  6,  between  the 
word  ‘  by  ’  and  the  word  ‘  act,  ’  to  insert  ‘  the 
Constitution  or  by  ’ ;  so  as  to  read : 

Sec.  29.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States  as  a  posse  comitatus,  or  otherwise, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws,  except  in  such 
cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as  such  employ¬ 
ment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  act  of  Congress ;  and  no  mon¬ 
ey  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  employment  of  any 
troops  in  violation  of  this  section  ;  and  any  person  vio¬ 
lating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  tine  not  exceeding  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both 
such  flue  and  imprisonment.” 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Presiding  Officer :  “  The  question  recurs 
on  striking  out  section  29,  as  amended.” 

Mr.  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  said :  “  I  hope  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  may  be  directed  to  this 
section  before  it  is  acted  upon.  I  regard  it  as 
a  very  important  matter,  and  I  am  satisfied 


that  if  the  Senate  fully  understood  it  there 
would  be  more  interest  in  the  subject  than 
there  seems  to  be. 

“  My  objection  to  the  section  as  amended 
now  is  that  it  is  utterly  useless  legislation.  It  is 
in  my  judgment  a  very  foolish  expression,  that 
can  do  no  good  but  may  do  harm.  Asa  matter 
of  course,  you  can  not  limit  the  power  of  the 
President  as  authorized  and  granted  by  the 
Constitution.  I  suppose  that  there  is  really 
no  limitation  on  that  power  as  now  expressed 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  But  what  is  the  object  of  passing  such 
a  proposition  as  this?  I  understand  perfectly 
what  was  the  object  as  the  section  originally 
existed,  but  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  York  explain  what  can  be  the  object 
or  purpose  of  the  Senate  in  now  passing  the 
section  as  he  has  amended  it.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  recommend  that  it  be  strick¬ 
en  out.” 

Mr.  Kernan :  “  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Bayard)  is  under  the  impression  that 
amending  the  section  in  this  way  would  make  it 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  House.  I  suppose  no 
one  claims  that  you  can  use  the  army  as  a  posse 
comitatus  unless  that  use  is  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  which  it  clearly  is  not,  or  by  act 
of  Congress.  The  Constitution  authorizes  its 
use  to  repel  the  invasion  of  a  State  and  to 
suppress  domestic  insurrection,  on  the  call  of 
the  Legislature  if  in  session,  or,  if  it  be  not  in 
session,  on  the  call  of  the  Governor. 

“All  gentlemen  will  remember  that  there 
was  a  claim  made  in  1876  that  the  army,  or 
ganized  or  unorganized,  could  be  used  as  a  posse 
comitatus  without  the  call  of  the  Legislature 
or  the  Governor.  We  have  officers  known  in 
the  acts  of  Congress  as  marshals  of  election  in 
certain  States.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
law  officer  of  the  Government  prior  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  1876  issued  a  circular  as  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  mar¬ 
shals  could  rightfully  call  upon  the  army  in  its 
organized  condition,  or  as  soldiers,  to  keep  or¬ 
der  and  do  certain  things  about  the  election. 
In  a  general  order  from  the  Adjutant-General’s 
Office,  dated  September  7,  1876,  these  instruc¬ 
tions  were  recited.  What  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  claimed  was  the  power  of  the  marshal  to 
use  the  army  as  a  posse  comitatus. 

“  Without  having  prepared  this  amendment 
or  having  bestowed  special  thought  upon  it,  it 
is  such  an  amendment  as  I  think  every  Ataeri- 
can  citizen  will  desire  in  order  to  prevent  such 
claim  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Government  act¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  War  Office  that  the 
marshals  may  summon  and  order  up  a  company 
of  United  States  soldiers  to  the  election,  to  pre¬ 
vent  disorder  or  to  execute  any  law  there.  It 
would  be  an  entire  overthrow,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  laws  of  this 
country,  of  all  our  traditions,  to  say  that  the 
army  at  the  instance  of  the  law  officer,  through 
a  marshal  or  a  deputy,  special  or  general,  of 
election,  may  call  a  body  of  the  army  as  a  posse 
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comitatus  and  order  it  about  the  polls  of  an 
election.  We  all  know  that  that  might  be  nsed 
for  an  entire  overthow  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
at  the  polls.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  this 
question  in  any  other  spirit  than  one  that  will 
lead  us  to  say  whether  or  not  Congress  shall 
provide  that  the  army  may  be  used  as  a  posse 
comitatus,  which  means  in  the  law  a  body  of 
citizens  summoned  to  suppress  a  riot  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  which  should  be  called  upon 
before  you  call  out  the  military.  That  has  been 
claimed  by  implication,  I  suppose.  Hence  I 
think  Congress  should  say  that  there  shall  be 
no  right  to  use  the  army  as  a  posse  comitatus 
by  the  peace  officers  of  the  State  or  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  unless  there  is  some  statutory 
or  constitutional  provision  that  expressly  au¬ 
thorizes  it.” 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said:  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Bayard)  is  not  here.  I  desire  to  state  in  a 
few  words  what  is  the  meaning  of  this,  as  we 
construed  it  in  committee.  As  early  as  1854, 
while  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  a  very  distinguished 
lawyer,  was  Attorney-General,  a  very  exciting 
case  was  up  relative  to  returning  a  fugitive 
slave.  He  gave  an  opinion  in  these  words,  to 
be  found  in  volume  vi.  of  ‘  Opinions  of  Attor- 
neys-General,’  page  473 : 

These  considerations  apply  as  well  to  the  military 
as  to  the  civil  force  employed,  for  the  posse  comita¬ 
tus  comprises  every  person  in  the  district  or  county 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  (Watson’s  “Sheriff,” 
page  60),  whatever  may  be  his  occupation,  whether 
civilian  or  not,  and  including  the  military  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  militia,  soldiers,  mariners,  all  of  whom 
are  alike  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  sheriff 
or  marshal.  The  fact  that  they  are  organized  as 
military  bodies,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
their  own  officers,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  their 
legal  character.  They  are  still  the  posse  comitatus. 

“  That  has  been  followed  by  other  Attorneys- 
General.  The  right  has  been  denied  over  and 
over  again.  The  army  authorities  have  issued 
orders,  some  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  for¬ 
bidding  the  officers  to  obey  the  marshals  when 
they  were  ordered  out  as  a  posse  comitatus. 
Statutes  have  been  enacted,  the  civil-rights  hill 
for  example,  authorizing  certain  officers  to  call 
upon  the  army.  The  civil-rights  bill  author¬ 
izes  certain  officials  to  call  on  *  such  portions 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  aid  them  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  process,’  required  by  that  statute, 
as  they  please :  and  nobody  denies  it,  and  this 
section  does  not  seek  to  change  that.  Wherever 
the  law  authorizes  it,  it  is  admitted  to  he  right ; 
and  there  are  two  or  three  other  statutes  of 
that  sort.  But  when  you  turn  to  section  2024 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relative  to  the  elective 
franchise,  this  is  provided: 

Seo.  2024.  The  marshal  or  his  general  deputies,  or 
such  special  deputies  as  are  thereto  specially  empow¬ 
ered  by  him  in  writing,  and  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  whenever  he  or  either  or  any  of  them  is  for¬ 
cibly  resisted  in  executing  their  duties  under  this 
title,  or  shall,  by  violence,  threats,  or  menaces,  be 
prevented  from  executing  such  duties,  or  from  ar¬ 
resting  any  person  who  has  committed  any  offense 


for  which  the  marshal  or  his  general  or  his  special 
deputies  are  authorized  to  make  such  arrest,  are,  and 
each  of  them  is,  empowered  to  summon  and  call  to 
his  aid  the  bystanders  or  posse  comitatus  of  his  dis¬ 
trict. 

“  The  Attorney-General’s  opinion  authorizes 
the  marshal  in  a  case  like  that,  where  he  is 
simply  allowed  by  the  law  to  call  on  the  by¬ 
standers  or  posse  comitatus  to  aid  him,  to  call 
upon  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  individ¬ 
uals  out  of  their  organization,  and  bring  them 
in  as  a  sheriff  could.  That  raises  a  conflict  ot 
duties  if  this  section  he  enacted. 

“  I  understand  the  whole  object  of  this 
section  as  amended  is  to  limit  the  use  by  the 
marshals  of  the  army  to  cases  where  by  law 
they  are  authorized  to  call  for  them,  and  not 
to  assume  that  they  are  in  any  sense  a  posse 
comitatus,  to  he  called  upon  when  there  is  no 
authority  given  them  to  call  upon  anything  but 
the  posse  comitatus.  An  order  issued  in  1872 
from  the  War  Department,  subsequent  to  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Attorney-General,  seemed 
to  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  the  Federal 
troops  can  not  be  used  by  the  marshal  as  a  posse 
comitatus.” 

Mr.  Blaine :  “I  suppose  that  the  only  place  in 
which  troops  would  be  needed  in  this  form  at 
all,  or  in  any  way,  that  this  section  would  pre¬ 
vent,  would  be  in  aid  of  the  revenue  law's ; 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky  if  he  thinks  the  passage  of  this 
act,  this  broad  proclamation  to  all  sections  ot 
this  country,  would  not  effectually  break  down 
the  efforts  against  illicit  distillation  ?  ” 

Mr.  Beck  :  “  I  think  not.” 

Mr.  Blaine:  “The  question  I  rose  to  ask  is 
this :  Where  exists  to-day  the  grievance  which 
this  provision  of  law  is  intended  to  correct  ? 
Where  is  the  oppression  that  this  is  intended 
to  remove?  Where  is  the  maladministration 
which  this  is  intended  to  cure?  The  case  must 
be  made  out  by  those  wTho  ask  for  the  law.  I 
am  not  asking  for  any  new  law.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  do  not  instruct  me 
to  ask  for  any  new  law  on  the  subject,  but 
they  instruct  me  to  ask  the  Senators  who  sus¬ 
tain  this,  what  is  the  reason  for  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Windom :  “I  wish  to  suggest  to  Sena¬ 
tors  who  have  discussed  this  subject,  that  the 
discussion  thus  far  has  proceeded  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  was  only  when  the  army  was 
used  as  a  posse  comitatus  that  it  was  forbid¬ 
den.  But  the  section  says  ‘  when  used  as  a 
posse  comitatus  or  otherwise  ’ ;  whether  used 
in  that  way  or  as  a  portion  of  the  army,  it  is 
forbidden.” 

Mr.  Sargent,  of  California :  “It  ought  to  be, 
unless  it  is  according  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.” 

Mr.  McMillan,  of  Minnesota :  “  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  submitted 
to  this  section  would  he  very  oppressive,  and 
would  be  a  snare  in  many  instances.  In  order 
to  constitute  a  crime  it  should  be  accurately 
defined.  Every  person  should  know  what  law 
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lie  is  violating  if  he  is  to  be  charged  with  a 
criminal  offense.” 

Mr.  Kernan :  “  Does  the  Senator  think  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  say  that  the  army  shall  not  be  used 
in  reference  to  our  own  people  unless  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  the  law  expressly  authorizes  it? 
I  think  we  should  have  express  laws,  where  it 
is  used  among  our  people,  authorizing  it,  or  it 
should  not  he  done.” 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said  :  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  rather  a  singular  statute  to  pass,  to 
say  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 
laws — that  is,  of  course,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States — under  any  circumstances  unless  express¬ 
ly  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  or  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Now,  take  the  Constitution  first : 
The  Constitution  says  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  he  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  of  the  navy ;  it  says  in  the  next 
place  that  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed — that  is,  all  laws.  Then  the 
question  at  once  arises  whether  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  saying  no  more, 
it  being  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  he  being 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  expressly  authorize  him  to  use 
the  army  wherever  power  is  lawfully  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  execute  the  laws.  Take  the  case  of 
an  army  officer  being  put  on  court-martial,  or 
the  President  being  impeached  for  using  the 
army,  under  these  two  clauses  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  All  the  lawyers  of  this  body,  being 
then  judges  on  an  impeachment,  get  into  a 
great  debate  and  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  that  is  within  the  Constitution  or  not; 
and  so,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McMillan)  has  said,  it  is  quite  desirable  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  whatever  the  provision 
may  he,  to  have  a  distinct  and  definite  under¬ 
standing  as  to  what  it  does  mean,  so  that  all 
persons  may  construe  it  alike. 

“Now,  I  should  like  to  hear  some  person 
tell  me  which  way  the  law  is  dn  the  case  I 
have  put  under  these  clauses  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Would  the  President  be  justified  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  an 
internal-revenue  officer,  whose  duty  is  to  seize 
an  illicit  distillery  and  to  seize  it  by  force— 
which,  of  course,  is  implied  in  the  word  seize 
— in  employing  the  army  to  assist  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  lawful  act  of  the  revenue  officer,  it 
being  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed  and  he  being  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army?  Now,  how  are 
we  to  answer  that  question  ?  Is  it  lawful  to 
employ  the  army  for  that  purpose,  there  being 
no  statute,  or  is  it  not  ?  I  should  like  to  have 
some  Senator,  who  wants  the  section  enacted, 
tell  me  how  he  would  decide  that  question  to 
begin  with. 

“  Then  go  to  some  other  provisions  :  ‘  un¬ 
less  expressly  authorized  by  act  of  Congress.’ 
Take  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  reads  in 


this  way  (it  happens  to  be  open  on  my  desk, 
and  my  eye  falls  on  it) : 

The  marshals  and  their  deputies  shall  have  in 
each  State  the  same  powers,  in  executing  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  sheriff's  and  their  deputies 
in  such  State  may  have,  by  law,  in  executing  the 
laws  thereof. 

“  A  marshal  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  under 
that  statute  having  the  power  of  a  sheriff,  ap¬ 
plying  the  laws  of  that  State  to  the  case  in 
hand,  having  process  there  to  execute,  would 
have  a  right  to  call  forth  the  militia  and  every¬ 
body  else,  if  he  were  resisted.  In  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  over  the  border,  the  marshal 
may  have  no  such  power,  and  it  depends  upon 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State ;  but  one  or 
the  other,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  sheriff 
or  the  executive,  has  the  power  to  invoke  mil¬ 
itary  aid.  This  statute  of  the  United  States 
that  I  have  read  does  not  say  that  the  marshal 
of  the  United  States  may  call  upon  any  troops 
that  may  be  within  his  reach.  It  does  not  say 
that  he  may  call  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  may  call  forth  either 
the  regular  army  or  the  militia,  to  enforce  the 
power  of  the  law.  There  immediately  arises 
a  grand  question  to  try  some  person  by  im¬ 
peachment  or  indictment  or  court-martial  at 
once,  and  subject  him  to  severe  penalties  by  a 
majority  of  this  body  in  case  of  impeachment, 
or  by  a  judge  in  case  of  an  indictment,  or  a 
court-martial  in  the  case  of  a  court-martial,  as 
happens  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  law  is  one 
way  or  the  other.  You  can  not  say  that  it  is 
expressly  authorized,  because  you  have  to  take 
two  supposed  logical  and  legal  conclusions ; 
and  here  is  a  provision  that  there  must  be  an 
express  act  of  Congress  which  says  that  the 
army  may  be  used. 

“You  will  not  find  any  such  act  of  Congress 
in  a  great  many  of  the  most  necessary  instances 
where  the  power  of  the  law  is  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  and  where  it  can  only  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  by  the  exercise  of  force, 
which  is  never  legally  applied  but  as  the  power 
of  the  law  ;  and  you  are  stranded  at  once,  be¬ 
cause  this  very  statute  upon  which  the  whole 
judicial  process  of  the  United  States  rests  in 
respect  of  its  execution  when  there  is  any  re¬ 
sistance  is  in  effect  repealed  ;  and  the  army  of 
the  United  States  (the  very  thing  that  ought 
to  be  used  if  any  force  is  necessary,  because  it 
is  under  the  command  of  competent  and  re¬ 
sponsible  officers,  it  is  under  the  command  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  is  bound  to  execute 
the  laws,  rather  than  calling  upon  the  military 
or  the  citizens  who  may  be  bystanders)  is  set 
aside. 

“  Mr.  President,  if  any  Senator  wants  to 
vote  to  leave  the  law  in  that  way,  let  him  do 
it.  I  do  not.  There  are  other  criticisms  that 
might  be  stated  upon  this  section  in  respect  of 
its  phraseology,  one  of  which  I  will  refer  to. 
It  says  now : 

Except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  such  employment  of  said  force  may  be 
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expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by  act 
of  Congress. 

“In  the  first  place,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  limitation  to  ‘such  cases  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  such  employment  may  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  an  act  of  Congress.’  Taking  it 
literally,  you  must  have  an  act  of  Congress 
that  seems  to  provide  for  that  very  case,  that 
shall  say  in  terms  that  the  marshal  or  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  the  case  may  he,  when  a  process  is 
issued  from  a  particular  court  and  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  instance,  may  call  upon  the  power  of  the 
United  States  organized  into  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
sponsible  army,  or  else  he  can  not  call  under 
this  section  at  all. 

“  Then  here  is  another  phrase: 

May  be  expressly  authorized  by  act  of  Congress. 

“That  is  a  term  of  the  future;  and  in  a 
criminal  case,  construing  a  criminal  statute 
strictly,  it  might  be  said  with  a  great  deal  of 
force  that,  until  you  can  get  a  new  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  which  authorizes  it,  you  have  no  author¬ 
ity  at  all,  however  many  there  may  he  of  the 
old  statutes. 

“  I  am  going  to  vote  to  strike  out  this  whole 
thing.  In  a  government  of  law,  where  we  have 
organized  a  body  of  men  whose  business  it  is, 
under  a  constitutional  commander  and  in  a  case 
where  the  law  authorizes  it,  to  apply  the  power 
of  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  I  do  not  propose  for  one  to  emascu¬ 
late  that  authority.” 

Mr.  Merrimon,  of  North  Carolina,  said:  “Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Edmunds) 
particularly,  anti  I  may  say  the  arguments 
generally  on  that  side  of  the  House,  proceed 
upon  the  false  notion  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  executed,  whenever 
physical  force  is  necessary  to  that  end,  by  the 
use  of  the  army.  That  is.  a  great  mistake. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and,  whether  they  live  in  one 
place  or  another,  they  are  as  much  bound  to 
join  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  they  are  the  laws  of  the  States  in 
which  they  live.  By  possibility  there  can  not 
be  any  conflict,  in  contemplation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  between  the  laws  of  a  State  and  of 
the  United  States.  This  vast  machinery  of 
government,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  harmonious 
in  contemplation  of  law ;  each  part  is  without 
conflict  with  the  other,  and  each  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  other.  It  is  as  much  the  duty 
of  a  magistrate  of  a  State,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  a  judge  or  the  Governor  or  any  offi¬ 
cer  of  a  State  Government,  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  they  live  and  of  which  they 
are  the  immediate  officers.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  the  laws  of  the  people  every¬ 
where,  and  in  the  same  measure. 

“  Take  the  case  put  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Blaine)  a  while  ago,  in  which  he 
said,  suppose  that  a  collector  of  internal  revenue 


shall  be  about  to  seize  an  illicit  distillery,  and 
he  is  resisted,  where  is  the  force  to  come  from 
to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  that  law  in  that 
behalf?  The  answer  is  just  as  simple  as  it 
would  be  if  you  were  to  put  the  like  case  of  a 
sheriff  in  a  State.  It  is  not  to  apply  for  the 
army ;  it  is  not  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  sol¬ 
diery  by  application  to  the  President  or  any 
other  authority ;  but  it  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  posse  comitatus,  the  people  around  him, 
every  citizen,  everybody  liable  to  do  public 
duty  at  all.  The  people,  the  posse  comitatus, 
are  as  much  bound  to  respond  to  him,  to  aid 
him,  as  to  aid  a  sheriff  in  the  execution  of 
State  process,  in  the  collection  of  State  taxes 
— just  the  same,  and  on  the  same  principle.” 

Mr.  Blaine  :  “  Will  the  Senator  permit  a  ques¬ 
tion  just  there?  ” 

Mr.  Merrimon :  “  Yes,  and  I  will  answer  it 
if  I  can.” 

Mr.  Blaine:  “The  case  the  Senator  from 
California  referred  to  (the  sixth  volume  of  the 
*  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  -  General  ’  con¬ 
taining  the  opinion)  was  a  case  of  the  arrest 
of  a  fugitive  slave,  where  the  marshal  sum¬ 
moned  the  posse  comitatus,  and  the  posse 
comitatus  was  all  against  him;  the  bystanders 
were  against  him ;  and  then  he  said  he  had  a 
right  to  call  in  that  part  of  the  posse  comita¬ 
tus  located  there  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  that  would  not  be  against  him.  Now  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  this 
question:  If  you  attempt  to  seize  an  illicit 
distillery,  and  all  the  surrounding  population 
feel  in  regard  to  that  illicit  distillery  —  and 
there  are  some  parts  of  this  country  where 
they  do  feel  a  good  deal  that  way — just  as  the 
people  of  Boston  did  about  the  arrest  of  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves,  so  that  when  you  call  the  posse 
comitatus  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  illicit 
distiller,  what  will  you  do  then?  ” 

Mr.  Merrimon :  “  Do  as  in  the  case  of  the 
whisky  insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania.” 

Mr.  Blaine  :  “  The  troops  were  called  in.” 

Mr.  Merrimon :  “  Of  course,  but  not  at  once. 
Not  until  civil  remedy  after  civil  remedy  was 
exhausted,  not  until  after  a  proclamation  was 
issued  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  were  the  military  called  to  aid  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  law.” 

Mr.  Blaine  :  “  Then  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  have  the  President  issue  a  great 
proclamation  every  time  an  illicit  distillery  was 
to  be  seized.” 

Mr.  Merrimon:  “No,  sir;  when  we  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  it  will  be  very  seldom  in  this  country 
when  such  power  will  have  to  be  employed. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  case,  putting  aside 
the  late  war,  where  the  American  people  (un¬ 
less  perhaps  the  exception  the  Senator  has  just 
mentioned  in  Boston)  failed  to  aid  the  mar¬ 
shal  in  doing  his  office  when  they  were  prop¬ 
erly  called  upon  to  do  it.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  for  the  most  part  law-ahiding ;  the 
laws  are  their  laws,  and  they  are  willing  to  aid 
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in  the  execution  of  these  laws.  This  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people  and  not  of  force.  The 
marshal  in  North  Carolina  can  command  the 
power  of  the  county  just  as  the  sheriff  com¬ 
mands  the  power  of  the  county,  and  that  is 
the  way  the  law  directs  it  shall  be  done.  Why, 
sir,  I  undertake  to  say  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  invest  the  marshal  with  authority  to 
use  the  army  to  enforce  the  process  of  the  law, 
and  I  respectfully  challenge  any  Senator  to 
point  me  to  such  authority. 

“The  fact  that  statutes  have  been  passed 
that  authorize  or  seem  to  authorize  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  they  harmonize  with  the 
Constitution.  Such  statutes,  if  they  are  made, 
are  void.  It  was  never  known,  never  contend¬ 
ed  for  in  this  country,  until  the  dangerous  and 
troublesome  times  that  we  have  fallen  upon  of 
late,  that  such  power  was  claimed  or  exercised. 
The  army,  under  the  Constitution,  is  not  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  law  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  executing  the  law.  It 
can  only  be  called  into  active  service  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  insurrection,  where 
there  is  organized  resistance  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  execution  of  the  law;  and  then, 
as  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  suggests,  the 
forms  of  the  law  must  be  strictly  observed,  as 
they  were  observed  by  the  President  when  the 
army  was  used  to  suppress  the  whisky  insur¬ 
rection  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  we  had  an  illustration  in  two  or  three 
States,  where  there  were  strikes  of  great  mag¬ 
nitude,  of  the  use  of  the  army  to  suppress  gen¬ 
eral  resistance  to  the  law  and  authority.  The 
army  was  called  in  then  promptly,  but  only  on 
due  application  to  the  President  by  the  proper 
State  authorities;  and  even  then  many  wise 
citizens  of  this  country  thought  the  army  was 
called  for  when  it  ought  not  to  have  been. 
The  army  was  not  used  then  until  civil  power 
was  exhausted— not  until  the  forms  of  law 
were  complied  with,  until  application  was  duly 
made  to  the  President  to  use  the  army  in  sup¬ 
pressing  such  insurrectionary  and  lawless  move¬ 
ments  ;  and,  as  a  friend  suggests,  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending,  although  I  did  not  mean 
to  advert  to  it  at  this  moment,  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  use  of  the  army  for  such  purposes ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  provides  expressly  for  the 
use  of  the  army  in  such  cases.” 

Mr.  Edmunds :  “  How  does  it  provide  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  such  cases  ?” 

Mr.  Merrimon :  “  It  provides  expressly  in  this : 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  as  a  posse  comitatus,  or  otherwise, 
under  the  pretext  or  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
the  laws— 

“Now  see  the  exception— 
except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  such  employment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress.” 

Mr.  Edmunds :  “  Where  is  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  you  say  authorizes  it  ?  What  is  au¬ 
thorized  ?  ” 


Mr.  Merrimon:  “But  this  section  has  been 
amended  so  as  to  insert  the  words  1  or  by  the 
Constitution.’  Here  is  the  act  of  Congress; 
you  will  find  it  under  the  head  of  ‘  Insurrection,’ 
title  69  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  page  1034.” 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  said:  “Mr.  President,  I 
think  if  the  Senate  would  do  itself  the  justice  to 
suppress  very  unnecessary  partisan  feelings  in 
this  matter,  this  discussion  would  not  be  without 
great  benefit.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
might  have  been  a  time  when  I  would  have 
felt  great  interest  in  this  proposed  law  in  its 
practical  effect  in  the  country  in  which  I  live. 
That  time  has  passed  by,  and  I  feel  no  other 
interest  in  it  now  than  such  as  every  American 
citizen  ought  to  feel.  I  can  not  understand  why 
any  American  citizen  ought  to  feeL  any  interest 
in  it  other  than  to  see  to  it  that  the  proper  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  use  of  the  army  and  the 
use  of  civil  power  should  he  kept  before  the 
people  and  kept  before  us  all. 

“  I  should  like  the  section  better  if  the  words 
‘  as  a  posse  comitatus  or  otherwise  ’  were  strick¬ 
en  out  altogether.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  for  I  see  he  has  a  very  clear 
and  I  think  a  very  correct  idea  of  it,  that  I 
think  the  use  of  the  words  ‘  as  a  posse  comita¬ 
tus  ’  is  wrong,  because  they  imply  the  idea  that 
the  army  can  be  used  as  a  posse  comitatus.” 

Mr.  Merrimon :  “  Whereas  it  can  not.” 

Mr.  Hill:  “Yes,  whereas  it  can  not.  The 
section  provides  that— 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  as  a  posse  comitatus. 

“  That  implies  that  heretofore  it  was  lawful 
to  employ  the  army  as  a  posse  comitatus.  Now 
I  lay  down  the  broad  proposition  that  the 
army  can  not  be  employed  as  a  posse  comi¬ 
tatus.  It  never  was  intended  to  be  employed 
as  a  posse  comitatus.  A  posse  comitatus  is  a 
wholly  different  thing  from  an  army;  it  is 
different  in  every  respect  from  an  army;  it  is 
different  in  England,  different  in  America,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  every  free  country,  from  an  army; 
and  the  idea  of  making  a  posse  comitatus  of  the 
army,  or  any  part  of  the  army  as  such,  is  itself 
an  absurdity.  It  never  was  lawful,  it  never 
will  be  lawful,  to  employ  the  army  as  a  posse 
comitatus  until  you  destroy  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  civil  power  and  the  military  power 
in  this  country.  If  I  may  use  a  sort  of  para¬ 
doxical  term,  I  would  say  that  the  posse  comi¬ 
tatus  might  be  considered  as  the  military  arm 
of  the  civil  power;  that  the  purpose  of  the 
military  when  called  out  in  such  a  case  is  to 
do  that  which  the  civil  power  can  not  do  in 
its  character  as  a  civil  power.  The  posse  comi¬ 
tatus  belongs  to  the  civil  power  and  not  to  the 
military.” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “But,  if  I  may  inquire  of 
the  Senator,  with  his  permission,  is  not  the 
posse  comitatus  the  whole  body  of  citizens  who 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  sheriff  or  the  mar¬ 
shal?” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  Unquestionably.” 
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Mr.  Edmunds  :  “  If  that  be  so,  then  why  are 
not  the  people  engaged  in  the  military  service 
just  as  much  bound  as  anybody  else?  ” 

Mr.  Hill:  “Nobody  has  said  that  because  a 
man  is  a  soldier  he  has  ceased  to  he  a  citizen. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  understands  the 
distinction  very  well,  and  he  will  excuse  me 
from  explaining  it  to  him.” 

Mr.  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  “Will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  answer  me  whether, 
if  there  he  a  battery  of  artillery,  a  company 
of  regular  soldiers,  in  the  town  of  Scranton,  in 
my  State,  and  there  is  difficulty  among  the 
laboring  men,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  can 
command  that  battery  of  artillery,  that  com¬ 
pany  of  regulars,  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  law 
without  applying  to  the  executive  of  the  State 
and  making  the  call  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws? ” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “I  answer  that  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
sheriff  of  that  county  in  any  case  would  have 
any  power  over  me  if  I  happened  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  by.” 

Mr.  Wallace:  “  Then  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  that  the  sheriff  in  charge  of  the 
peace  of  the  county,  having  the  right  to  call 
out  the  posse  comitatus,  which  I  state  to  him 
is  the  law,  would  not  have  the  right  to  call 
out  the  battery  of  artillery?  ” 

Mr.  Edmunds :  “  I  have  not  said  anything 
of  the  sort.” 

Mr.  Wallace:  “What  do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  ?  ” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “I  said  I  did  not  know,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  know  what  the  laws  Of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were.  But  I  say  this,  that  if  by  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  any  case  the  sheriff 
had  authority  to  call  upon  me  and  to  call  upon 
the  Senator,  if  we  happened  to  be  present,  he 
would  have  the  same  authority  to  call  upon 
General  Sherman  and  all  of  his  staff,  if  they 
happened  to  be  present ;  and  if  General  Sher¬ 
man  said  to  his  staff,  ‘  Gentlemen,  fall  in  and 
help  the  sheriff,’  they  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  it,  although  this  proposed  statute 
now  says  they  shall  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
if  they  do.” 

Mr.  Wallace:  “Now  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Luzerne  or  any  other  county  in  my  State  in 
which  there  happen  to  be  located  Federal 
troops  could  employ  those  Federal  troops 
against  citizens  of  my  State  without  violating 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws.” 

Mr..  Edmunds:  “I  have  not  said  anything  of 
the  kind,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me.  I 
said  if  my  friend  and  myself,  being  Senators, 
were  standing  by,  and  General  Sherman  and 
his  staff  .were  standing  by,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  sheriff  of  that  county  had  the  same  right 
to  call  upon  General  Sherman  and  his  staff 
that  he  had  to  call  upon  us ;  and  he  would  get 
a  good  deal  more  aid  from  them,  I  may  add.” 

Mr.  Wallace:  “I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  hut 
take  the  case  I  put  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 


mont,  the  case  of  a  battery  of  artillery  there 
stationed  as  a  part  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
States.  Can  the  sheriff,  with  the  power  to 
call  the  posse  comitatus  to  his  assistance,  call 
that  battery  of  artillery  into  use  and  command 
them  to  fire  upon  a  crowd  there  standing  in 
resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  without 
calling  on  the  State  officials  and  securing  the 
aid  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law  ?  ” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “It  would  entirely  in  my 
opinion  depend  upon  this :  if  the  sheriff  did  call 
upon  the  commander  of  the  battery  of  artillery 
and  upon  the  soldiers,  and  they  responded, 
and  they  were  then  hi  dieted  for  assault  and 
battery  in  arresting  disorderly  persons,  they 
could  make  a  lawful  defense  upon  the  ground 
that  they  obeyed  the  lawful  order  of  the  sheriff 
in  assisting  him  to  execute  the  laws  of  that 
State.  If  they  declined  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  sheriff  and  they  were  then  indicted  for  not 
doing  their  duty,  if  there  was  a  statute  of 
Pennsylvania  that  would  authorize  that,  and 
they  undertook  to  set  up  the  defense  that  they 
were  in  duress,  so  to  speak,  that  they  were 
under  the  authority  of  somebody  who  was  not 
there,  and  therefore  they  could  not  go — 
whether  that  would  he  a  good  defense  or  not  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.” 

Mr.  Wallace:  “But  the  broad  question 
whether  the  sheriff  can  go  to  the  barracks  of 
that  battery  of  artillery,  a  company  of  regulars, 
and  require  them  to  come  to  the  riot  and  assist 
in  its  suppression,  is  still  unanswered.” 

Mr.  Blaine  :  “Will  my  friend  allow  me  to 
answer  that  question,  or  let  me  ask  him  a 
question,  which  is  the  same  thing  ?  ” 

Mr.  Wallace:  “Certainly.” 

Mr.  Blaine :  “  Suppose  this  mob  had  such  pos¬ 
session  and  power  as  that  they  were  destroy¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Scranton,  where  the  Senator 
locates  it,  and  the  property  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  was  under  the  power  of  that  mob,  does 
not  my  friend  think  it  would  be  a  very  poor 
battery  of  United  States  artillery  that  would 
not  come  up  and  try  to  expel  it,  if  the  battery 
of  artillery  was  right  there?  ” 

Mr.  Hill:  “  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  President.” 
Mr.  Blaine:  “Will  the  honorable  Senator 
answer  that  question?  If  the  town  of  Scran¬ 
ton  were  in  possession  of  a  mob  who  were 
burning  and  destroying  the  property,  and  there 
was  a  company  of  regular  soldiers  there,  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  artillery,  would  he  not  want  them  to 
interfere  ?  ” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  Mr.  President — ” 

The  Presiding  Officer:  “The  Senator  from 
Georgia  declines  to  yield.” 

Mr.  Blaine:  “I  beg  pardon.  A  single  mo¬ 
ment.  The  inquiry  is  one  to  be  answered.” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  Wait  until  I  get  through.” 

Mr.  Blaine:  “I  certainly  did  not  introduce 
the  battery  of  artillery  into  this  discussion; 
hut  I  do  not  propose  to  fly  before  it.” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
legal  ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
addressing  us  to  imagine  for  one  moment  that 
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any  of  them  believe  that  a  sheriff  has  any 
power  to  issue  a  command  to  any  portion  of 
the  army.” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “Nobody  has  said  anything 
of  that  kind.” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  What  have  you  stated,  then  ? 
You  are  still  insisting  whether  the  sheriff  has 
not  a  right  to  command  General  Sherman  and 
his  staff  in  Pennsylvania  to  obey  his  orders.” 

Mr.  Edmunds :  “  The  Senator  is  entirely 
mistaken.” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  The  Senator  will  excuse  me.  I  can 
not  give  way  any  more  for  such  interruptions.” 

Mr.  Edmunds :  “Very  well.  When  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  stating  what  I  believe,  I  merely  ask  his 
permission  to  say  that  I  have  not  said  that  I 
believed  anything  of  the  kind.” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  I  know  the  Senator  has  not  said 
it ;  he  dare  not  state  it ;  he  would  not  state  it; 
but  that  implication  is  in  everything  he  said — ” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “The  Senator  is  mistaken 
about  that.” 

Mr.  Hill:  “Because  he  makes  an  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  plain 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  sheriff  to  give 
an  order  to  a  portion  of  the  army.  I  lay  down 
the  broad  proposition  that  the  sheriff  as  such 
has  no  power  or  authority  to  command  the 
army  or  any  portion  of  it,  or  to  issue  a  command 
to  the  army  or  to  any  portion  of  it.” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “The  Senator  has  just  now 
stated  a  perfectly  sound  proposition  of  law,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  give  in  my  adhesion  to  it.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  in  that  connection  this 
question :  Suppose  the  sheriff  did  call  upon  the 
officers  and  privates — ” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  If  the  Senator  will  wait  I  will 
answer  that  question,  because  it  has  been  asked 
a  dozen  times.” 

Mr.  Edmunds :  “  If  the  sheriff  in  the  case 
supposed  did  call  upon  the  officers  and  privates 
of  a  company  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  responded  to  that  call  and  assisted  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  process,  would  they  be 
doing  a  lawful  act?  ” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  I  will  answer  that  question  as  the 
Senator  knows  it  can  only  be  answered,  and 
that  is  by  saying  that  neither  the  officers  nor 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  would  have  any  right 
or  authority  to  answer  the  demand  of  the  sher¬ 
iff  as  an  army  or  as  soldiers.” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “The  Senator  has  not  an¬ 
swered  the  question  at  all.” 

Mr.  Hill:  “Because  they  are  governed  by 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war;  they  are  not 
governed  by  the  sheriff.  The  Senator  -will  par¬ 
don  me.  This  mode  of  debate  must  stop.  We 
understand  this  question  perfectly.  Of  course 
there  are  occasions  in  all  countries  where  un¬ 
der  the  laws  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  save 
life,  to  save  property,  to  suppress  crime.  I 
care  not  whether  he  is  a  soldier  or  whether  he 
is  a  citizen,  whether  a  man  or  a  woman,  I  care 
not  what  he  is,  there  are  times  when,  in  order 
to  suppress  violence,  in  order  to  suppress  crimes, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  equally  to  act  and 


to  obey  anybody’s  orders,  or  to  obey  anybody’s 
information  who  gives  notice  of  it.  But  that 
is  not  the  question  involved  here.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  involved  in  this  section  whether  sol¬ 
diers  would  be  guilty  of  crime  when  they  would 
suppress  a  crime  as  any  other  citizen  would 
suppress  it.  The  point  is  in  their  character  as 
an  army.  What  authority  has  the  sheriff  to 
give  an  order  to  a  military  officer?  Under  what 
obligation  is  a  military  officer  to  obey  the  order 
of  a  sheriff,  or  a  marshal,  or  any  other  civil 
officer?  None  on  earth.  He  obeys  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation  and  the  President’s  com¬ 
mand,  solely  because  the  President  is  made  by 
the  Constitution  the  commander  of  the  army 
and  navy. 

“  It  is  time  this  country  should  see  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  civil  authority  and  military 
authority,  and  keep  the  army  distinct  from  a 
posse  comitatus,  I  affirm  again  that  the  army 
is  not  a  posse  comitatus.  No  power  that 
commands  a  posse  comitatus  can  command  the 
army  as  such.  They  are  governed  wholly  by 
a  different  code.  I  deeply  regret  that  anybody, 
under  any  pretext,  should  say  that  it  is  lawful 
to  use  the  army  in  this  country  as  a  posse 
comitatus.  Take  the  case  supposed,  that  was 
put  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  of  a 
distiller :  the  marshal  is  resisted,  and  he  calls 
upon  the  bystanders  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
the  bystanders  refuse.  Says  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  suppose  all  the  bystanders  refused 
and  suppose  the  whole  community  refused,  and 
suppose  the  grand  jury  refuse,  and  suppose  the 
country  refuse?  Well,  suppose  everybody  re¬ 
fuses  to  do  their  duty  ?  ” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “I  have  not  said  that.” 

Mr.  Hill :  “  Then  the  Government  is  a  failure, 
that  is  all.  You  can  suppose  a  great  many 
things.  Suppose  the  moon  were  to  turn  to 
blood  and  were  to  fall,  what  then?  ” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “Then  there  would  be  no 
bystanders.” 

Mr.  Hill :  “You  can  suppose  anything.  You 
can  never  make  a  sound  argument  by  suppos¬ 
ing  extreme  cases.  What  I  say  is,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  no  Senator  will  deny  it,  that  a  posse  comi¬ 
tatus  is  governed  by  one  law,  it  is  under  one 
authority,  it  is  under  one  command  ;  the  army 
is  governed  by  another  law,  it  is  under  another 
authority,  it  is  under  another  command,  wholly 
separate  and  distinct ;  it  is  a  distinct  govern¬ 
ment.  The  army  is  governed  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war.  A  posse  comitatus  is  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  The 
sheriff  and  marshal  have  no  authority  under 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war.” 

Mr.  Edmunds  :  “  May  I  call  the  Senator’s 
attention,  if  I  may  ask  him  a  question,  to  the 
phrase  in  this  section  other  than  the  posse 
comitatus  phrase  ?  The  inhibition  is  that  they 
shall  not  be  employed  ‘  as  a  posse  comitatus, 
or  otherwise.’  Therefore  we  are  perhaps  wast¬ 
ing  a  little  time  as  to  answering  what  the  posse 
comitatus  may  be  composed  of,  because  passing 
that  we  come  to  the  other  point.” 
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Mr.  Hill :  “  That  is  a  right  pertinent  query. 
I  was  going  on  to  say  that  I  should  like  this 
section  better  if  the  words  ‘as  a  posse  comita- 
tus  ’  were  stricken  out,  because  that  phrase  car¬ 
ries  the  implication  in  the  mind  of  the  draughts¬ 
man  that  it  has  been  at  some  time  lawful  to 
use  the  army  as  a  posse  comitatus,  which  I 
utterly  deny.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  prop¬ 
er  and  technical  acceptation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  the  army  is  never  called  out  to 
execute  the  law.  I  want  to  be  understood  here. 
In  one  sense  it  is  in  execution  of  the  law ;  in 
the  proper  sense  it  is  not.  The  courts  through 
their  civil  officers  alone  technically  have  au¬ 
thority  to  execute  the  law — that  is,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  law,  the  judicial  process  of  the  country; 
and  what  we  are  referring  to  now  is  the  judicial 
process.  Those  judicial  processes  may  he  re¬ 
sisted  and  the  sheriff  may  call  for  his  right  arm, 
as  I  said  just  now,  his  military  force,  if  we  can 
use  the  term,  if  it  is  at  all  applicable.  The 
sheriff  calls  for  his  posse  comitatus,  and  that  is 
unable  to  put  down  the  opposition  to  the  law. 
Then  it  goes  on,  and  it  amounts  to  insurrection 
or  it  amounts  to  domestic  violence.  Then  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Executive,  issues  his 
proclamation  ordering  the  insurgents  to  dis¬ 
perse,  and  the  army  comes  in  to  do  what  ?  Now, 
here  is  an  important  distinction  to  which  I  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  What  do  you 
call  in  the  army  for?  Not  to  execute  the  law  ; 
that  is  a  misapplication  of  the  term.  You  call 
in  the  army  to  suppress  that  insurrection.  You 
call  in  the  army  to  suppress  that  domestic  vio¬ 
lence.  Then  when  the  insurrection  is  sup¬ 
pressed,  when  the  domestic  violence  is  put 
down,  does  the  officer  commanding  the  army 
execute  the  process  of  the  law  ?  By  no  means  ; 
but  he  having  suppressed  insurrection,  he  hav¬ 
ing  suppressed  the  domestic  violence  which 
prevented  the  civil  officer  from  executing  that 
process,  the  civil  officer  steps  forward  and  ex¬ 
ecutes  it.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  The  mil¬ 
itary  never  executes  the  law.  The  military 
puts  down  opposition  to  the  execution  of 
the  law  when  that  opposition  is  too  great  for 
the  civil  arm  to  suppress.  That  is  the  whole 
of  it.  Therefore  I  say  it  ought  to  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  in  all  cases  to  talk  about  calling  upon  the 
army  to  execute  the  law.  The  courts  must 
execute  the  law ;  executive  officers  and  min¬ 
isterial  officers  must  execute  the  law;  in 
other  words,  civil  officers  must  execute  all  laws 
and  execute  all  processes  of  the  courts.  If,  as 
I  say,  opposition  to  these  processes  goes  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  unable  to  execute 
the  law,  and  that  opposition  amounts  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  becomes  an  insurrection,  or  do¬ 
mestic  violence,  then  let  the  military  arm  put 
down  the  insurrection,  put  down  the  violence, 
put  down  the  opposition,  and  let  the  civil  offi¬ 
cer  come  forward  and  execute  his  process ;  that 
is  all,  and  that  is  right. 

“  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  on  either 
side  of  the  chamber  or  in  any  section  of  the 
country  we  should  at  any  time  be  alluding  to 


one  or  the  other.  I  could  go  hack  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  New  England  and  the  history  of  every 
portion  of  this  country,  and  show  that  the  laws 
of  different  places  have  been  resisted.  We 
have  had  insurrections,  and  we  have  had  do¬ 
mestic  violence.  They  are  not  sectional  in 
their  character.  Wherever  human  nature  ex¬ 
ists  they  will  exist.  Wherever  suffering  exists 
and  wrong  obtains  these  things  are  liable  to 
be.  The  great  beauty  of  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  that  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the  people. 
If  there  is  anything  that  commends  our  system 
of  government  as  a  government  designed  for 
preservation,  it  is  that  the  military  power  shall 
never  he  called  in  to  discharge  a  civil  duty,  to 
execute  a  civil  process.  It  ought  always  to  be 
unlawful  for  the  military  to  undertake  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  civil  process.  As  I  say,  they  may  put 
down  opposition  to  it,  but  the  courts  alone  and 
the  civil  officers  alone  ought  to  execute  the 
process. 

“Every  day  we  see  it  in  the  papers  and  hear 
it  upon  the  wind  that  the  people  are  demand¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  have  a  stronger  government. 
It  was  the  boast  of  our  fathers  that  we  did  not 
need  military  force  except  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  invasion  and  governing  the  Indian 
tribes.  Whenever  the  idea  obtains  that  you 
need  a  military  power  to  govern  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  you  have  given 
up  the  fundamental  theory  of  your  system  of 
government;  it  is  gone.  I  care  not  by  what 
agency  it  is  brought  about,  the  fact  will  remain 
that  whenever  you  need  the  military  arm  ha¬ 
bitually,  or,  in  better  language,  whenever  you 
conclude  that  it  is  right  to  use  the  army  to  ex¬ 
ecute  civil  process,  to  discharge  those  duties 
that  belong  to  civil  officers  and  to  the  citizens, 
then  you  have  given  up  the  character  of  your 
government ;  it  is  no  longer  a  government  for 
liberty ;  it  is  no  longer  a  government  founded 
in  the  consent  of  the  people;  it  has  become  a 
government  of  force.  The  army  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  force ;  it  has  no  civil  functions  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.” 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said  :  “  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  endeavored  to  get  the  floor  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  offering  a  few  words  that  I  thought 
would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides  of  this 
chamber  in  explanation  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kernan)  in  my  absence  to  section  29,  which 
had  been  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

“  Section  29  in  my  judgment  contains  nothing 
hut  the  statement  of  truisms  which  at  times, 
however,  it  may  be  well  and  wholesome  to  as¬ 
sert  and  reassert.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
they  are  true,  for  if  they  are  true  they  are 
without  just  objection.  On  the  third  line  of 
the  section  are  some  words  that  seem  to  grate 
harshly  upon  the  sensibilities  of  certain  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  chamber,  they  being  ‘under  the 
pretext  ...  of  executing  the  laws,’  as  though 
there  had  been  something  unfair  or  not  real  in 
the  proposed  execution  of  the  laws.  I  believe 
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that  a  proposition  containing  a  wholesome  con¬ 
stitutional  truth  can  certainly  be  couched  in 
language  offensive  to  no  man.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  language  in  such  a  case  should 
bear  unjustly  upon  the  feelings  of  any  man. 
Upon  a  friendly  and  personal  consultation  with 
gentlemen  of  both  parties  in  this  chamber,  I 
found  the  idea  was  acceptable  to  permit  the 
section  to  stand  as  the  House  had  sent  it  to  us, 
with  the  evisceration  of  three  or  four  words 
capable  of  an  uncivil  construction,  and  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  one  or  two  more  that  should  have 
the  effect  to  round  off  the  proposition  that  the 
army  of  the  United  States  is  the  creature  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  in  this  land  we  know  of  no 
power  that  is  not  subordinate  to  law.  There¬ 
fore  in  the  present  case  the  proposition  was  to 
recite  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  employ  the 
army  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
law  or  the  Constitution,  but  that  the  method 
of  its  employment  must  simply  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  its  creation  and  the 
powers  whereby  alone  it  must  exist.  In  that 
it  struck  me  as  being  nothing  more  than  a 
truism. 

“  I  only  desire  to  say  that  the  section  as 
amended  under  my  suggestion  offers  to  me  no 
obstacle  of  any  constitutional  character  that  I 
can  imagine  to  the  vote  of  Senators  on  either 
side  of  the  chamber,  and  its  adoption  will  lead 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  order  that  the  day 
of  adjournment  may  find  the  work  of  Congress 
properly  completed  and  the  Govei-nment  in 
full  possession  of  the  funds  and  powers  to 
carry  into  execution  the  laws  upon  the  statute- 
book.” 

Mr.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa,  said :  “  I  wish  to 
say  a  word.  When  the  idea  of  amending  this 
bill  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  army  for 
any  purpose  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  was  suggested  to  me,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  so  self-evident  a  proposition  that  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  objected  to.  No  man 
certainly  would  object  to  the  use  of  the  army 
for  purposes  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  and  no  man  ought  to  want  the 
army  to  be  used  for  purposes  not  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  But  the 
discussion  here  has  developed  this  condition 
of  affairs :  Senators  upon  both  sides  of  the 
chamber  differ  widely  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  army  may  be  lawfully  used.  Some 
Senators  insist  that  it  may  be  lawfully  used  by 
marshals,  by  revenue  agents,  as  a  posse  comi- 
tatus  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  du¬ 
ties,  and  to  put  down  opposition  to  the  law. 
Other  Senators  say  this  can  not  be  done.  This 
section  provides  in  substance  that  if  an  officer 
of  the  army  shall  permit  the  men  under  his 
command  to  be  used,  and  shall  himself  be  used, 
to  aid  a  marshal  or  to  aid  a  revenue  officer,  he 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or  impris¬ 
onment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  if 
the  court  shall  determine  that  the  views  of 
one  set  of  Senators  are  right  and  the  views  of 


the  other  set,  of  course,  wrong ;  and  it  throws 
upon  these  officers  the  burden  of  determining 
a  question  upon  which  Senators  so  widely  dif¬ 
fer.  Is  that  fair  to  our  army?  is  it  a  right 
thing  for  us  to  do  ?  is  it  a  manly  thing  for  us 
to  do  ?  ” 

Mr.  Bayard:  “I  submit  to  my  honorable 
friend  that  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  any  power  under  the  law  or  the 
Constitution  by  this  proposed  section;  it  stands 
just  as  it  is  to-day.  It  simply  requires  that  the 
army  shall  not  be  used  under  the  existing  law 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  that  is 
all.” 

Mr.  Kirkwood:  “  That  is  all  right  in  itself 
as  a  statement  of  principle.” 

Mr.  Bayard:  “The  Senator  may  think  that 
such  a  declaration  is  entirely  needless,  that  it 
is  useless;  but  nevertheless  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  its  insertion.  We  find  that  it  has 
been  insisted  upon  by  another  branch  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  is  certainly  such  a  provision  as  I 
think  the  honorable  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
most  readily  assent  to,  that  the  action  of  the 
army  must  at  all  times  be  a  lawful  action,  a 
legal  action,  and  the  authority  for  their  action 
must  be  determined  under  the  Constitution  and 
existing  laws.” 

Mr.  Kirkwood  :  “  There  is  no  question,  I  re¬ 
peat,  that  the  army  ought  to  be  used  for  all 
purposes  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  There  is  no  question  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  used  for  any  purpose  not  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws.” 

Mr.  Edmunds:  “That  states  it  exactly.” 

Mr.  Kirkwood :  “  There  is  no  dispute  about 
that  in  the  Senate;  but,  without  ourselves 
agreeing  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  army  may  be  lawfully  used,  differing  as' 
widely  as  the  poles  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  army  may  be  lawfully  used,  we  un¬ 
dertake  by  this  section  to  say  that  if  the 
officers  of  the  army  take  the  views  of  one  set 
of  Senators,  they  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
penitentiary  or  to  a  fine.  I  repeat  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Is  that  fair  to  these  men?  Should  we 
not  go  to  work  and  define  clearly  and  unmis¬ 
takably  the  purposes  for  which  the  army  may 
be  lawfully  used,  before  we  say  that  if  the 
officer  allows  himself  to  be  used  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  purpose,  he  maybe  sent  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  doing  so  ?  ” 

Mr.  Bayard:  “May  I  ask  my  honorable 
friend,  is  there  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
whether  in  the  naval  or  military  branch  of  the 
service  or  in  civil  life,  who  does  not  commit 
any  act  at  the  peril  of  its  being  lawful  or  not  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  constantly  officers  of  the 
law  are  called  upon  to  execute  the  laws? 
There  are  things  they  may  lawfully  do  and 
things  they  may  not  do,  but  every  officer  is  at 
his  peril,  looking  at  the  statute  to  find  author¬ 
ity  there  for  his  act.  In  the  present  case  there 
is  no  jeopardy  in  which  the  soldier  stands  so 
long  as  he  keeps  within  the  pale  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  laws.  There  is  no  more 
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hardship  to  him  to  stand  within  them  than  to 
the  honorable  Senator  or  myself.” 

Mr.  Kirkwood:  “We  do  not  act  under  a 
threat  of  the  penitentiary.  This  section  cre¬ 
ates  a  crime.” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  The  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  Senators,  let  me  further  say,  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
We  differ  in  our  views  as  to  their  expediency; 
we  even  differ  as  to  their  constitutionality ; 
hut  nevertheless  they  become  the  law,  and 
when  they  are  the  law  then  our  duties  are  de¬ 
fined  to  us,  whether  we  voted  for  them  or 
against  them.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
of  them,  so  long  as  they  stand  on  the  statute- 
book  unreversed  and  unquestioned  by  the  ju¬ 
dicial  branch,  they  are  law  unto  us,  and  we 
obey  them,  or  disobey  them  at  our  peril.” 

Mr.  Kirkwood  :  “  I  say  that  this  section  cre¬ 
ates  a  crime.  Our  crimes  are  created  by  law. 
This  section  creates  a  crime,  and  it  punishes  it 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  All  statutes 
creating  crimes  should  define  them  so  clearly 
that  they  shall  not  become  a  trap  and  a  snare 
to  those  who  may  be  prosecuted  under  them ; 
and  that  I  fear  and  believe  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  measure. 

“  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  a  duty 
that  has  been  perhaps  too  long  delayed,  to  de¬ 
fine  with  much  more  clearness  and  much  more 
precision  than  it  has  heretofore  been  the  con¬ 
stitutional  limits  within  which  the  army  may 
be  used.  As  indicating  my  view  upon  that 
subject,  let  me  allude  to  a  single  point.  Last 
year  we  had  unfortunately  for  some  weeks  an 
interruption  of  the  whole  business  of  the 
country  by  what  were  called  railroad  strikes. 
The  idea  appears  to  prevail  in  some  places, 
and  I  find  it  was  somewhat  yesterday  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Wallace),  that  these  are  mere  local  matters, 
affecting  only  the  locality  where  they  exist, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local 
authorities  only.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
view.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 

“  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  lies  right  across 
the  pathway  of  the  people  of  Iowa  to  the  sea¬ 
board.  The  railroads  by  which  we  reach  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  pass  through  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  If  a  riot  or  an  outbreak 
occurs  in  Pennsylvania  affecting  only  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Pennsylvania,  we,  the  people  of  Iowa, 
are  perhaps  only  indirectly  concerned  with  it ; 
but  if  a  riot  in  Pennsylvania  obstructs  the 
passage  of  the  people  of  Iowa  to  the  seaboard, 
the  passage  of  our  products  to  the  seaboard, 
the  passage  of  the  people  of  Iowa  who  may 
be  in  New  York  back  to  Iowa,  and  the  passage 
of  what  we  buy  in  New  York  back  to  Iowa, 
then  we  are  concerned  in  that  which  other¬ 
wise  would  perhaps  be  merely  a  local  matter 
in  Pennsylvania.  I,  for  one,  am  utterly  un¬ 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  we 
must  depend  upon  the  ability, or  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  shall  pass  through  other  States  to  and  from 


the  seaboard.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  we  have 
free  passageway  through  all  the  States.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  our  mail  passes  back  and 
forth  freely  through  Pennsylvania  and  every 
other  State  we  may  wish  to  go  through.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  our 
persons  and  our  merchandise  shall  pass  back 
and  forth  free  and  unobstructed  through  every 
State  of  this  Union.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  set  forth  here.  It 
may  be  that  a  law  must  be  passed  to  enable  us 
to  do  this  ;  and  that  is  an  additional  reason 
why  the  matter  involved  in  this  section  should 
be  deferred  until  upon  careful  consideration 
we  can  define  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  army  can  or  can  not  be  used,  so  as  not  to 
set  a  trap  for  these  men  who  are  to  some 
extent  the  preservers  of  the  peace  of  our 
country.  I  am  afraid  of  it;  and  reluctantly, 
because  the  case  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  a  self-evident  proposition, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  sec¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  said  :  “  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  1  w ant  to  say  two  or  three  things  about 
this  section.  It  seems  to  me  very  certain  that 
this  section  is  intended  to  do  one  or  the  other 
of  two  things.  It  is  either  intended  to  define 
anew  the  duties  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  it  is  intended  to  provide  new 
penalties  for  a  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
these  forces.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  just 
now  intimated  that,  according  to  his  construc¬ 
tion  of  it,  it  did  not  propose  any  new  definition 
of  duty,  did  not  mean  to  change  the  law  con¬ 
trolling  the  action  of  these  forces;  and  he  as¬ 
serted  a  principle  which  I  think  can  not  be  as¬ 
serted  too  often  and  can  not  be  too  religiously 
believed,  and  that  is  that  all  human  force  in  this 
country  and  under  our  system  of  laws  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  law,  no  matter  what  that  force  may  be ; 
that  the  law  to-day  says  to  every  man  that  what¬ 
ever  force  he  has  got  within  his  control  must 
be  employed  only  in  obedience  to  the  law; 
says  that  to  an  individual  who  weighs  two 
hundred  pounds  ;  says  that  to  the  captain  of  a 
company  who  commands  one  hundred  men  ; 
says  that  to  the  colonel  who  commands  a  regi¬ 
ment,  to  the  major-general  who  commands  a 
division;  says  that  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  commands  the  whole  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  whole  naval  force;  says  it  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  unequivocally  as  it  can  be  said.  I 
believe  that;  and  if  this  section  is  intended 
merely  to  reaffirm  that,  I  have  only  three  ob¬ 
jections  to  it :  First,  that  it  is  offensive  to  the 
military  organization.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not 
decorous,  to  put  upon  your  statute-book  this 
special  command  addressed  to  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  country.  If  it  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  say  in  this  statute  that  no  Senator 
and  no  combination  of  Senators  should  employ 
any  part  of  their  force  except  in  obedience  to 
law,  every  Senator  here  would  consider  it  a 
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personal  affront,  and  would  say  with  truth: 
‘We  know  that  the  law  speaks  to  us  to-day; 
we  have  obeyed  it;  we  propose  to  obey  it’; 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fair  thing  to  put 
such  a  command  on  the  statute-book  addressed 
to  the  military  arm  of  the  Government. 

“  I  have  another  objection,  and  that  is  that 
I  feel  it  is  an  affront  to  that  administration  of 
this  Government  which  has  for  several  years 
been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army. 
It  carries  upon  its  face  an  intimation  that  some¬ 
thing  has  transpired  in  our  history  to  justify, 
to  require  the  imposition  of  this  new  rule. 
Many  Senators  on  this  floor  may  think  such  is 
the  case.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Merrimon)  I  understood  to  say  yesterday 
that  the  army  had  been  in  multitudinous  in¬ 
stances  employed  in  violation  of  law.  I  un¬ 
derstood  him  to  say  that  the  army  had  been 
employed  to  control  elections,  that  the  army 
had  been  employed  to  seize  State-houses.  Mr. 
President,  where  slept  that  supreme  law  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  pointed 
us  when  the  army  was  so  employed?  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  been  mis¬ 
informed.  I  venture  to  say  to  him,  although 
I  have  heard  similar  charges  made  repeatedly 
elsewhere,  that  the  army  never  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  control  elections,  and  never  has  seized 
State-houses.  If  it  has  been  done,  it  has  been 
done  so  covertly  as  not  to  have  secured  my 
attention  ;  and  I  do  not  want  this  reproach  to 
be  hurled  at  the  army  unless  it  be  accompanied 
by  the  instance ;  and  if  the  instance  is  shown, 
I  shall  reprobate  the  act  as  promptly  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  or  any  other  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  think  the  army  has  been  employed 
very  industriously,  very  scrupulously,  some¬ 
times,  I  admit,  very  vigorously,  but  always  to 
uphold  the  law  and  every  right,  so  far  as  it 
could  reach  right,  existing  under  law.  That 
is  my  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  many  years  past. 

“  But  I  have  another  objection  to  this  sec¬ 
tion.  It  proposes  new  and  I  think  extravagant 
penalties  for  a  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  army.  Suppose  some  soldier  or  some  offi¬ 
cer  with  his  uniform  and  his  epaulets  on  should 
do  what  the  law  forbids,  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  told  you,  as  every  Senator  con¬ 
cedes,  I  think  he  is  amenable  to  all  the  laws 
which  hold  you  and  me  responsible  when  we 
do  the  same  thing,  and  to  this  other  penalty : 
he  exposes  himself  to  military  discipline  and  to 
being  dismissed  from  the  army.  If  he  wrongs 
an  individual  in  person  or  property,  he  must 
respond  to  that  individual  and  make  him  good, 
just  as  I  must  if  I  do  the  same  thing.  If  he 
commits  a  larceny,  a  burglary,  a  common  as¬ 
sault,  a  battery,  he  responds  to  the  State,  just 
as  I  respond  if  I  do  the  same  tiling;  and,  in 
addition  to  these  penalties,  he  is  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  under  military  law  and  is 
subjected  to  its  animadversions ;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this  you  now  propose  to  say  that  he 
may  be  subjected  to  an  enormous  fine  and  to  a 


long  term  of  imprisonment.  I  think  this  is 
multiplying  penalties  needlessly. 

“  For  all  these  reasons  I  should  be  opposed 
to  this  section  if  it  were  to  be  construed  precise¬ 
ly  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  construes  it. 
But  is  that  the  true  construction  ?  I  will  not 
say  that  it  is  not ;  I  only  say  that  Senators 
differ  as  to  what  the  construction  is ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  hardly  worth  while  to  put  a  savage 
provision  into  the  statute,  the  limitations  of 
which  are  disputed  about  by  even  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  provision.” 

Mr.  McMillan,  of  Minnesota,  said :  “  Mr. 
President,  in  addition  to  the  defects  in  this 
section  already  pointed  out,  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  still  a  further  objection  to  it,  and  to 
the  principle  involved  in  it  of  making  any  act 
of  this  kind  an  indictable  offense  or  a  criminal 
offense  which  must  be  prosecuted  in  the  forms 
of  the  common  law.  If  these  acts  are  unlawful, 
then  there  are  punishments  provided  for  them 
which  are  sufficient.  If  an  officer  of  the  army 
violates  a  law  of  the  United  States,  he  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  court-martial  and  can  be  punished  in 
that  way.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
violates  a  law  of  the  United  States,  he  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  penalty — that  is,  impeachment.  But 
if  this  section,  even  as  amended,  does  not  create 
new  offenses,  it  does  prescribe  a  new  punish¬ 
ment  for  offenses  ;  and  it  prescribes  a  mode  of 
punishment  which  must  be  according  to  the 
common  law.  That  would  he  by  indictment. 
If  that  be  so,  then  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
used  or  abused  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
movements  of  the  army  and  the  enforcement 
of  law.  Any  citizen  who  might  differ  with  an 
officer  of  the  army  issuing  a  command  to  per¬ 
form  an  act  might,  under  this  statute,  proceed 
to  make  information  against  the  officer,  an 
officer  in  command  of  an  actual  expedition, 
and  could  have  him  under  personal  arrest  taken 
from  his  command,  imprisoned,  and  the  whole 
penalty  here  prescribed  inflicted  upon  him. 
There  have  been  innumerable  instances,  and 
there  might  be  others,  in  which  such  a  step 
as  that  would  result  in  great  disaster.” 

Mr.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  said :  “  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  will  allow  me  to  interrupt 
him,  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  this  officer,  who  he  says 
might  be  interrupted  in  his  course,  has  ample 
power,  if  there  is  any  opposition  of  that  char¬ 
acter  which  he  thinks  improper,  to  interfere 
and  pardon  him,  even  before  there  is  any  ac¬ 
cusation  made.  Upon  the  bare  charge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  pardon 
a  whole  regiment  or  ten  regiments,  if  he  sees 
fit.” 

Mr.  McMillan  :  “  If  this  law  will  invoke  such 
an  act  as  that  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
then  it  is  much  worse  than  any  imagined  evil 
that  could  exist  against  which  the  law  would 
be  invoked.  Certainly,  if  it  could  produce 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  that  is  a  sufficient  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  passage  of  such  a  law.” 
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Mr.  Neman:  “Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  put  him  a  question  ?  ” 

Mr.  McMillan :  “  Certainly.” 

Mr.  Kernan  :  “  Does  he  mean  to  argue  that 
soldiers  and  officers  should  he  above  being 
indicted  and  punished  if  they  violate  the  law  ?  ” 

Mr.  McMillan :  “  I  mean  that  the  present 
punishments  which  can  be  visited  upon  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
are  sufficient;  that  any  further  punishments, 
or  such  punishments  as  are  provided  for  in  this 
section,  would  operate  to  injure  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  destroy  the  effective  force  of  its  army, 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  principle  to  incorporate 
into  the  laws  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  result  of  the  argument  of  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McMillan) 
would  go  to  this  extent,  that  an  officer  in  charge 
of  any  military  movement  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States, 
because  forsooth  the  judge  before  whom  the 
case  was  to  be  tried  might  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  law,  or  might  find  him  guilty.” 

Mr. .  McMillan  :  “If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  answer  his  suggestion,  I  adduced  that 
argument  to  show  that  you  were  applying  here 
to  the  army  of  the  United  States  a  principle 
that  you  would  not  think  of  applying  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government.” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  show  here  that  in  section  5529  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes  there  is  provision : 

Every  officer  or  other  person  in  the  military  or 
naval  service,  who,  by  force,  threat,  intimidation, 
order,  advice,  or  otherwise,  prevents,  or  attempts 
to  prevent,  any  qualified  voter  of  any  State  from 
freely  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  at  any  general 
or  special  election  in  such  State,  shall  he  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  and  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not 
more  than  five  years. 

“  There  is  an  offense  denounced  against  any 
officer  in  the  military  service  who  does  this 
thing,  and  yet  he  may  be  upon  the  eve  of  very 
important  military  movements  at  the  time  the 
indictment  is  found  against  him,  or  at  the  time 
the  trial  comes  off.  But  it  seems  to  me  scarcely 
worth  while  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  no 
man  before  to-day  to  my  knowledge  has  ever 
denied,  which  is  that  every  resident  of  this 
country,  official  or  unofficial,  civil  or  military, 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  for  every 
breach  of  that  law  such  penalties  as  are  therein 
described  shall  be  visited  against  him,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  may  be  his  occupation  or  his  position 
under  the  Government. 

“I  really  think  the  honorable  Senator  is 
conjuring  up  difficulties  that  are  not  fairly  sup- 
posable,  and  imputing  to  this  section  inten¬ 
tions  and  influences  which  are  not  only  totally 
foreign  from  it,  but  which  are  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  under  it.” 

Mr.  McMillan:  “But  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  call  his  attention  to  the  section, 
an  officer  performing  any  of  the  acts  which 
would  come  within  the  provisions  of  it  might 
without  any  intention  to  violate  law,  under  the 


command  of  his  superior  officer,  even  be  liable 
to  a  penalty ;  the  act  might  be  through  a  mis¬ 
take  even,  and  the  penalty  would  be  incurred. 
As  I  said,  a  judicial  officer  of  the  Government 
may  make  a  mistake  in  his  decision,  and  what¬ 
ever  the  consequences  of  the  mistake  may  be, 
you  never  think  of  applying  a  penalty  to  a  ju¬ 
dicial  officer  for  a  mistake  of  that  kind.” 

Mr.  Bayard  :  “  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Minnesota  recognizes  as  well  as  I  how  essential 
is  the  doctrine  that  ignorance  of  the  law  ex¬ 
cuses  no  man.  No  man  can  find  authority 
under  a  void  warrant;  no  man  can  be  shel¬ 
tered  behind  an  unlawful  authority.  He  must 
act,  and  we  all  act,  at  our  peril.  In  executing 
any  duty,  in  the  claiming  of  our  civil  rights, 
claiming  our  political  rights,  in  all  matters  we 
act  under  the  supposed  authority  of  the  law ; 
and  yet,  men  have  innocently  been  guilty  of 
trespass,  men  have  innocently  violated  law ; 
but  that  does  not  prevent  the  law  from  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  violator  from  paying  the  penalty, 
whatever  it  may  be.  But  the  question  of  the 
guilty  intent  is  a  question  that  by  the  very 
spirit  of  our  law  requires  to  be  found.  There 
can  scarcely  be  an  innocent  breach  of  a  penal 
law.  I  apprehend  that  every  indictment  must 
contain  the  elements  of  the  criminal  scienter; 
otherwise  the  indictment  would  be  dismissed. 
It  must  be  knowingly  and  willfully,  or  it  must 
be  erroneously  or  maliciously,  according  to  the 
act  charged.” 

Mr.  McMillah :  “  Is  the  Senator  willing  to 
admit  an  amendment  of  that  character,  making 
such  a  declaration  as  that,  in  the  section?” 

Mr.  Bayard  :  “  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  found 
in  other  penal  statutes ;  but  it  is  required  in 
the  very  draft  of  an  indictment  to  present  a 
man  for  a  crime.  This  section  is  drawn  in  the 
usual  form  of  laws  on  this  subject,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  stand  in  its 
present  form.” 

Mr.  McMillan  :  “  Still  the  objection  applies 
to  the  statute,  and  the  further  objection  that 
you  place  within  the  power  of  any  citizen  here 
the  right  to  interfere  with  an  officer  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty  in  a  manner  which  may 
result  in  its  defeat.” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  No  more  than  an  interference 
is  allowed  by  existing  laws.” 

Mr.  McMillan:  “You  provide  a  remedy  by 
instituting  a  process  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  law  now,  because  you  have  not  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  indictment  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
If  you  had,  then  why  assert  it  here?  If  you 
have  the  remedy  which  this  section  provides, 
why  reenact  it  ?  If  you  have  not,  then  you  do 
introduce  the  evils  to  which  I  have  referred.” 

Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :  “  I  should 
like  to  put  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  again 
the  question  just  put  to  him  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  because  the  answer  to  it  did 
not  satisfy  me  what  his  real  opinion  was.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Delaware  now 
to  say,  in  answer  to  the  criticism  upon  this 
section  that  it  would  condemn  the  officers  of 
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the  army  for  violations  of  law  where  they  had 
exercised  their  discretion  and  had  exercised  it 
wrong,  that  he  does  not  claim  that  they  ought 
to  be  convicted  and  punished  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  unless  their  violation  of  law  was  knowing 
and  willful ;  that  it  would  require  the  scienter. 
Now  I  wish  to  ask  him  again,  is  ho  willing  to 
put  that  into  the  section ;  to  say  ‘  whoever 
willfully  and  knowing  that  it  is  in  violation 
of  the  law  shall,’  etc.  ?  That  will  test  the 
thing.” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  Mr.  President,  I  hold  that 
before  the  laws  of  the  United  States  a  soldier 
or  civilian  stands  precisely  on  the  same  level, 
and  that  either  acts  at  his  peril ;  and  that  there 
is  no  plea  of  any  kind  of  ignorance  of  the  law, 
or  mistake  of  the  law,  that  would  not  avail  a 
civilian  as  much  as  a  soldier,  or  a  soldier  as 
much  as  a  civilian,  or  that  would  avail  either 
of  them  one  jot  or  one  tittle.” 

Mr.  Hoar :  “  That  is  a  very  different  answer 
from  the  answer  which  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  gave  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  just 
now.” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  Well,  Mr.  President,  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  asked  me  for  my  answer ;  I  gave 
it.  If  he  desired  me  merely  to  make  the  same 
answer,  it  was  unnecessary  to  ask.  I  have  not 
the  notes  of  the  reporter.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  however,  must  have  mis¬ 
understood  me.” 

Mr.  Hoar  :  “  Now,  if  the  Senator  will  par¬ 
don  me,  the  difference  is  a  difference  of  sub¬ 
stance.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  urged 
upon  the  Senate  with  great  force  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  selecting  one  branch,  those  of  our 
citizens  engaged  in  one  department  of  public 
service,  and  not  merely  saying  that  this  or  that 
act  done  by  them  should  be  criminal,  but  say¬ 
ing  in  one  sweeping  clause  that  whenever  they 
did  as  an  army,  in  their  official  capacity,  an 
act  not  authorized  by  law  or  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  they  were  to  be  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  That  is,  it  does  not  say  a  spe¬ 
cific  act  shall  be  prohibited;  it  says  that  all 
acts  beyond  law  shall  he  punished  in  this  way. 
You  can  not  find  another  instance  of  such  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion. 

‘‘Now,  then,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
says  you  not  only  do  that,  hut  you  do  it  to 
persons  who  are  obliged  to  act  at  their  peril, 
and  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  superior  on  pain 
of  punishment,  and  who  may  do  the  act  having 
done  their  best  to  know  what  the  bounds  of 
their  legal  duties  are,  and  having  honestly 
erred,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
replied,  ‘Why,  of  course  the  scienter,  the  guilty 
knowledge,  is  essential  to  their  being  punished.’ 
It  was  the  reply  which  I  should  have  expected 
from  the  legal  learning  and  the  candor  of  that 
Senator.  Now  I  ask  him,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did,  if  that  he  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  as  to  what  is  just  and 
right  and  righteous,  are  you  willing  to  ex¬ 
press  that  in  your  law,  and  to  say  that  this 
punishment  shall  only  be  inflicted  where  the 
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party  errs  with  knowledge  that  he  is  violating 
law  ?  I  understand,  when  that  question  is  re¬ 
peated,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  abandons 
that  ground  and  desires  to  have  the  army  pun¬ 
ished  at  its  peril.” 

Mr.  McMillan :  “  The  Senator  says  that  a 
soldier  of  the  army  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  are  both  bound  to  know  the  law,  and 
that  they  are  both  in  the  same  position  with 
relation  to  their  obedience  to  it.  The  Senator 
in  that  is  mistaken,  as  I  apprehend.  The  sol¬ 
dier  as  a  soldier  is  under  obligation  to  his  su¬ 
perior  officer ;  he  is  bound  to  obey  him  ;  and 
if  he  resists,  he  does  it  at  the  risk  of  punish¬ 
ment  by  a  court-martial.  He  can  not  act  from 
choice.” 

Mr.  Blaine  :  “  He  may  he  shot.”  . 

Mr.  McMillan:  “  He  may  be  shot,  as  is  sug¬ 
gested,  as  part  of  that  penalty.  The  citizen  is 
at  liberty  to  obey  the  law  or  refuse  to  obey  it 
without  incurring  any  penalty ;  and  he  has  but 
one  duty  that  is  single,  always  to  he  appre¬ 
hended — obedience  to  the  law.” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  Mr.  President,  I  should  ex¬ 
press  my  astonishment,  if  it  were  not  rather 
late,  at  what  I  hear.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  now  says,  and  I  understand  him  to  say 
it  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  that  a  member  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  by  becoming  subject  to  the  rules 
and  articles  of  war  is  absolved  from  his  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  McMillan :  “No  such  assertion  as  that 
was  made  by  me.” 

Mr.  Bayard  :  “  Let  me  state  the  proposition. 
I  will  state  the  Senator  as  I  heard  him,  as  I 
comprehended  him ;  and  if  I  am  in  error,  I 
shall  be  gladly  corrected,  for  I  have  no  other 
wish  than  to  understand  him  and  to  report  him 
fairly.  He  states  that  a  soldier  is  subject  to 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  that  his  law 
is  the  articles  of  war,  so  that  if  he  disobeys  any 
command  of  him  whom  by  thl  articles  of  war 
he  is  called  upon  to  obey,  and  he  must  obey 
him  blindly,  he  may  be,  according  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine, 
shot.  My  answer  is  this,  that  where  a  soldier 
is  subject  to  the  articles  of  war,  the  articles 
of  war  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
that  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  because 
lie  enlists  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  his  obligations  as  a  citizen  to  obey  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  supefadded  to  those 
he  has  the  articles  of  war  that  compel  him  to 
obedience  to  his  military  superior;  but  if  his 
military  superiors  give  him  an  order  which 
transgresses  the  law  of  the  land,  and  if  undei 
that  order  he  commits  either  trespass  or  a  crime, 
both  he  and  the  man  who  gave  the  order  will 
answer  as  criminals  or  transgressors  at  the  bar 
of  the  courts  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  McMillan  :  “  Then,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  state  the  position  of  the  soldier, 
it  is  this  :  Here  is  a  command  from  a  superior 
officer  which  he  is  bound  to  obey  at  the  peril 
of  the  punishment  of  death  in  some  cases ;  he 
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has  on  the  other  hand  the  command  of  the 
civil  law,  which  pronounces  a  penalty  against 
him  if  he  does  the  act.  Now  which  is  he  to 
obey  ?  There  he  is.  He  is  commanded  to  per¬ 
form  an  act  which  may  be  essential  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  country  or  some  of  its  interests. 
He  is  to  determine  whether  he  will  incur  the 
penalty  of  the  court-martial  or  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  and  he  is  to  decide  that  on  the  instant 
of  action,  without  any  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  law,  under  the  circumstances  not  within 
his  reach.” 

Mr.  Bayard :  “  The  ultimate  question  is 
whether  he  lives  under  a  government  of  laws 
or  not ;  because  if  his  military  superior  orders 
him  to  do  an  act  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  then  he  is  guilty  who  executes  it,  and  he 
is  guilty  who  compels  its  execution  ;  and  if  a 
soldier  were  shot  by  his  military  superior  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  obey  an  order  which  would 
have  led  to  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
that  military  superior  himself  will  pay  the 
penalty  of  murder  before  the  laws  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  doing  it.” 

Mr.  McMillan:  “Would  that  bring  the  sol¬ 
dier  back  to  life?  ” 

Mr.  Bayard:  “  Not  in  the  least.  The  soldier 
has  his  peril  for  the  mistaken  act  of  his  supe¬ 
rior  ;  and  the  superior  has  his  peril  in  meeting 
the  law  which  he  has  defied.” 

Mr.  McMillan:  “Then  the  Senator  will  ob¬ 
serve  the  importance  of  the  question  presented 
here:  Will  you  insert  in  the  law  ‘knowingly 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  section’?  Will 
you  express  the  scienter?  Will  you  require 
that?  Or  will  you  permit  the  principle  to  ap¬ 
ply  that  from  the  very  performance  of  an  act 
in  violation  of  it  you  would  presume  the  un¬ 
lawful  intent,  when  the  unlawful  intent  might 
not  exist  in  fact,  because  the  law  does  presume 
from  acts  in  violation  of  law  an  intent  to  vio¬ 
late  the  law  ?  Will  you  insert  in  this  section 
that  which  will  expressly  prevent  any  such 
construction?  ” 

Mr.  Bayard:  “Well,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
follow  in  respect  of  this  law,  of  which  I  may 
say  I  am  not  the  draughtsman,  the  language 
and  provision  of  general  laws  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  that  have  been  on  the  statute-book  for 
many  years,  and  here  I  have  them  before  me. 

I  have  read  one ;  I  can  read  other  sections  ;  all 
•of  them  simply  declare  that  the  violation  of  the 
act  in  question  shall  be  followed  by  punish¬ 
ment.  That  is  all  that  is  declared  here.” 

Mr.  McMillan:  “I  am  not  prepared  now  to 
give  construction  to  all  the  acts  that  are  upon 
the  statute-book.  I  only  have  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  thus:  We  are  called  upon  now  to  en¬ 
act  a  statute;  and  if  we  do  so,  we  ought  to 
insert  the  safeguards  in  it  which  should  be  in¬ 
serted.  If  there  are  statutes  in  existence  which 
do  not  contain  them,  they  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  repealed  or  amended.” 

Mr.  Bayard:  “The  Senator  will  find  himself 
very  busy  in  repealing  acts,  because  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  present  section  is  the  general 


language  of  the  laws  on  these  subjects.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

“  I  merely  reiterate  what  I  said  before,  that  I 
regard  the  declaration  of  this  section  as  very 
little  more  than  a  truism  which  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  denied.  The  assent  to  it  would 
lead  us  to  an  agreement  with  the  House  and 
the  passage  of  this  bill  without  delay.  I  pro¬ 
pose  that  that  should  be  accomplished.  I  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  striking  from  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  House  certain  language  that  was 
considered  objectionable  by  certain  gentlemen 
in  the  Senate.  After  that  was  passed  the  na¬ 
ked  proposition  was  this,  that  the  army  of  the 
United  States  was  the  creature  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  it 
should  not  be  used  except  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  its  being,  and  that  he  who  used  it 
otherwise  than  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
permitted  should  be  answerable.  That  was  all. 
That  is  what  the  section  means.  To  that  I 
can  express  no  dissent.  Whether  I  should 
originally  have  desired  to  have  a  reaffirmation 
of  that  proposition  is  a  different  tiling ;  but  the 
other  branch  of  Congress  have  seen  fit  to  affirm 
it.  I  am  not  to  deny  it.  On  the  contrary,  I 
give  it  my  hearty  assent;  and  the  question  is 
simply,  as  a  practical  measure,  whether  we 
shall  have  this  bone  of  contention  removed 
from  the  opinions  of  the  two  Houses,  or  wheth¬ 
er  we  shall  have  it  with  this  modification  in 
such  manner  as  will  be  acceptable  to  all.” 

Mr.  Christiauey,  of  Michigan,  said  :  “  What  I 
wish  to  say  is,  that  all  this  controversy  about 
the  liability  of  a  private  soldier  is  one  which 
does  not  arise  in  this  case,  and  the  discussion 
of  it  is  thrown  away.  If  there  is  anything 
clear  under  this  bill,  it  is  that  it  does  apply  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  must 
initiate  all  orders  to  the  military,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  private 
soldier.  The  private  soldier  certainly  does  not 
employ  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  any 
instance.  The  language  can  not  apply  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  1  do  not  wholly  agree,  as 
at  present  advised,  for  I  have  not  carefully 
looked  into  this  matter,  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Matthews),  who  holds  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  as  it  now  stands  would  apply  to  nobody 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
there  is  great  room  for  holding  that  it  would 
apply  to  any  officer  in  command  of  a  post,  or 
in  command  of  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  men. 
The  language  is,  ‘  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any 
part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  a  posse 
cdmitatus,’  etc.  I  think  there  is  great  room 
for  contending  that  the  particular  officer  in 
command  of  a  detachment  might  render  him¬ 
self  liable  under  that  language.” 

Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  said  :  “Would  it 
not  include  also  a  marshal,  for  example,  whc 
summoned  any  part  of  the  army,  that  is,  of  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  army,  to  act  as  posse?  ” 

Mr.  Christiancy :  “  It  is  barely  possible  that 
it  might;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  command  of 
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the  military  officer  must  be  given  before  the 
soldiers  can  be  used,  it  is  possible  it  might  not. 
Upon  that  I  should  not  like  now  to  give  a  posi¬ 
tive  opinion.” 

Mr.  Conkling:  “Is  even  that  true?  Is  it 
true  that  the  command  of  an  officer  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  or  require  citizens,  although 
they  may  be  soldiers,  when  summoned  by  the 
proper  officer,  the  marshal  for  example,  to  act 
as  a  posse  comitatus  ?  I  think  the  very  reverse 
was  held  in  the  Philadelphia  cases;  the  very 
reverse  has  been  held  in  England  continually 
since  very  long  before  the  Senator  or  I  knew 
much  about  judicial  proceedings.” 

Mr.  Christiancy:  “The  Senator  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  right  upon  that.  That  is  a  point  which 
I  had  not  brought  my  mind  to  consider  at  all, 
and  therefore  I  leave  that  to  him.  But  I  wish 
to  say  something  more  upon  the  injustice  of 
applying  this  law  fixing  severe  penalties  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers.  It  does  not  apply,  as  I  have 
said,  to  privates,  but  to  subordinate  officers. 
Here  is  an  officer  in  command  of  twenty  men. 
Say  he  is  a  second  lieutenant,  if  you  please. 
He  receives  an  order  which  has  come  down 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
ordinary  routine,  through  all  his  superior  of¬ 
ficers.  It  is  regular  on  its  face.  He  is  placed 
then  in  a  position,  according  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  that  on  one  side  if  he  refuses 
to  obey  that  order  he  is  liable  to  court-martial 
and  to  severe  penalties,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  ; 
on  the  other,  if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
right,  he  may  be  equally  liable  under  this  act 
for  having  obeyed  the  order.  There  is  no  jus¬ 
tice  in  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  whatever 
logic  there  may  be  in  it;  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  must  condemn  it.” 

The  Presiding  Officer  :  “The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  to  strike  out  the  section  as  amended.” 

Mr.  Conkling :  “  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
example,  peculiar  perhaps,  but  not  solitary, 
of  a  question  being  presented  the  answer  to 
which  might  be  understood  as  affirming  or  de¬ 
nying  the  truth  of  the  statement  made,  and  ip 
which  that  supposition  would  be  erroneous  as 
reflecting  the  intention  of  those  giving  the 
vote.  To  state  myself  more  clearly,  I  will  say 
that  I  should  be  sorry  to  seem  to  affirm  dis¬ 
belief  in  or  disrespect  for  the  import  of  this 
section.  As  it  is  amended,  although  I  think 
the  verbiage  might  be  improved  by  other 
changes,  on  an  appropriate  bill,  at  the  proper 
time,  in  a  proper  manner,  implying  as  it  then 
would  nothing  beyond  its  terms,  I  should  vote 
for  it.  I  can  not  conceive  that  the  army  or  any 
other  instrumentality  or  representative  of  law 
and  order  should  ever  in  any  contingency  be 
employed  except  in  observance  and  obedience 
of  constitutional  and  statutory  authority  ;  and 
yet  I  can  not  read  this  language,  I  can  not  hear 
my  name  called  propounding  to  me  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  I  vote  upon  it,  without  remembering 
and  appreciating  the  implication,  I  might  say 
the  imputation,  intended  by  it. 


“  It  is  designed,  I  think  I  may  say — and  if 
that  be  not  parliamentary  because  imputing 
motive,  I  will  say  adapted — to  make  those 
who  vote  for  it  put  a  cognovit  on  the  record, 
to  make  them  plead  in  substance  that  things 
have  been  done  in  derogation  of  this  principle, 
that  they  so  admit  that  they  regret  it,  and  that 
they  affirm  by  their  votes  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  disapproval  ought  to  be  re¬ 
corded. 

“  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  some¬ 
where,  at  some  time,  some  man  in  the  army — 
and  I  suppose  every  unit  is  a  part  of  the  army 
— has  not  done  that  which  I  wish  he  had  not 
done.  I  will  not  stop  to  deny,  or  inquire 
whether  I  could  truly  deny,  that  any  part  of 
the  army  has  recently  done  that  which  is  rep¬ 
rehensible.  To  vote  for  the  provision  now 
would,  however,  imply  that  some  special  occa¬ 
sion  in  this  regard  has  arisen,  or  that  there  is 
something  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Government  alarming  in  this  respect.  I  shall 
not  be  suspected,  Mr.  President,  of  being  too 
partial  to  the  present  national  Administration. 
I  am  not  credited  with  friendship  for  it ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  credit  for  a 
wish  to  judge  it  impartially  or  justly.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  however,  that  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration — and  I  speak  of  both  its  head  and 
of  all  its  components — has  never  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  given  evidence  of  any  intention  so  unob¬ 
servant  of  the  improper  use  of  the  army  as  to 
demand  from  any  Senator  a  penal  statute  by 
way  of  menace.  If  the  head  of  any  adminisr 
tration  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times  has  so 
conducted  himself  as  to  avoid  reasonable  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  intention  to  do  that  which  this 
section  denounces,  I  think  I  may  say  the  head 
of  the  present  Administration  has  so  conducted 
himself ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  wfilling  to  vote 
even  for  truisms,  if  they  be  such,  which  seem 
to  imply  that  the  recent  past,  or  the  present, 
or  the  visible  future  have  in  them  that  which 
summons  Congress  to  its  feet  to  invent  new 
and  heavier  denunciations  or  penalties  against 
those  who  attempt  to  trample  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  under  foot  by  the  employment  of 
military  force. 

“I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  no  Chief  Ma¬ 
gistrate,  no  commander  of  the  army  and  navy, 
will  ever  be  so  perverted  as  to  take  it  into  his 
head  that  he  has  a  right  to  use  either  arm 
of  the  service  except  as  the  Constitution  and 
laws  permit.  When  any  Chief  Magistrate  ever 
does  take  that  in  his  head,  if  at  that  time  I 
have  any  position  of  power  or  responsibility,  I 
will  surely  vote  to  chastise  such  an  intention 
if  executed  by  an  act ;  but  I  do  not  feel  bound, 
in  the  absence  of  any  summons  in  this  regard, 
to  put  on  the  statute-book  such  a  denunciar 
tion.” 

The  Presiding  Officer  :  “  The  Secretary  will 
call  the  roll  on  the  motion  to  strike  out.” 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and 
the  result  was  announced  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth, 
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Bruce,  Burnside,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Christian- 
cy,  Conkling,  Hamlin,  Hoar,  Howe,  Jones  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  Kellogg,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Oglesby,  Bollins, 
Saunders,  Wadleigh,  and  Windom— 21. 

Nays — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Barnum,  Bay¬ 
ard,  Beck,  Butler,  Cockrell.  Coke,  Eaton,  Eustis, 
Gordon,  Grover,  Hereford,  Hill,  Ingalls,  Jones  of 
Florida,  Kernan,  Lamar,  McCreery,  Maxey,  Merri- 
mon,  Plumb,  Kansom,  Sargent,  Teller,  Voorkees, 
Wallace,  Whyte,  and  Withers — 29. 

Absent — Messrs.  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Chaf¬ 
fee,  Conover,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Davis  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dawes,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Edmunds,  ferry, 
Garland,  Harris,  Johnston,  Kirkwood,  McDonald, 
McMillan,  McPherson,  Matthews,  Morgan,  Paddock, 
Patterson,  Bandolph,  Saulsbury,  Sharon,  Spencer, 
and  Thurman — 26. 

The  Presiding  Officer :  “  The  Senate  has  re¬ 
fused  to  strike  out  the  section.” 

Mr.  Blaine  :  “  I  move  to  amend  section  29 
of  the  hill  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
‘section’  in  line  9;  that  is,  I  move  to  strike 
out  the  following  words  : 

And  any  person  willfully  and  knowingly  violat¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.” 

The  Presiding  Officer  :  “  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  moved  by  the  Senator  from 
Marne.” 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth, 
Bruce,  Burnside,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Chris- 
tiancy,  Conkling,  Ferry,  Hamlin,  Hoar,  Howe,  In¬ 
galls,  Kellogg,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Oglesby,  Plumb, 
Bollins,  Sargent,  Saunders,  Teller,  Wadleigh,  and 
Windom — 25. 

Nays — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Bailey,  Barnum,  Bay¬ 
ard,  Beck,  Butler,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Eustis,  Gordon, 
Grover,  Hereford,  Hill,  Jones  of  Florida^  Kernan, 
Lamar,  McCreery,  Maxey,  Merrimon,  Kansom,  Voor- 
hees,  Wallace,  Whyte,  and  Withers — 24. 

Absent — Messrs.  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Chaf¬ 
fee,  Conover,  Davis  of  Illinois,  Davis  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dawes,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Eaton,  Edmunds, 
Garland,  Harris,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kirk¬ 
wood,  McDonald,  McMillan,  McPherson,  Matthews, 
Morgan,  Paddock,  Patterson,  Bandolph,  Saulsbury, 
Sharon,  Spencer,  and  Thurman — 27. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

In  the  House,  on  June  10th,  Mr.  Hewitt,  of 
New  York,  said:  “I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (II. 
E.  No.  4867)  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
bill  has  been  returned  from  the  Senate  with 
sundry  amendments,  and  I  desire  to  move  that 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  be  non-con- 
curred  in  and  a  committee  of  conference  asked 
for.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  two  thirds  voting 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  rules  were  accordingly  suspended,  and 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  non-con- 


curred  in  and  a  committee  of  conference  re¬ 
quested. 

A  committee  of  conference  was  appointed 
on  the  Senate  amendments,  and  on  June  15th 
Mr.  Sargent  reported  to  the  Senate  as  to  sec¬ 
tion  29  :  “  With  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  inserted  by  the  House  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  army,  which  is  section  29,  Senators 
will  remember  that  it  was  amended  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  so  as  to  strike  out  in  lines  3  and  4  the 
words  ‘  under  the  pretext  or  ’ ;  in  the  sixth  line 
the  word  ‘  expressly  ’  was  stricken  out ;  and  in 
the  seventh  line  the  words  ‘the  Constitution 
or  by’  were  inserted,  so  as  to  read  ‘by  the 
Constitution  or  by  act  of  Congress,’  and  the 
penalty  was  stricken  from  the  bill.  We  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  this 
section,  but  the  modification  which  the  Senate 
had  made  in  it  made  it  possible  to  come  to  an 
understanding.  I  should  like  to  say  here  that 
it  is  my  firm  judgment,  after  the  experience  of 
the  last  forty-eight  hours,  that  unless  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  made  the  duty  easy  for  the  committee 
by  the  modification  which  it  made  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
come  to  any  agreement  on  the  Army  bill  with 
the  original  House  section  in  controversy.  I 
am  satisfied  it  never  would  have  been  stricken 
from  the  bill.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Hoiise 
yielded  that  the  words  ‘  under  the  pretext  or  ’ 
should  go  out,  which  we  contended  were  in 
the  nature  of  a  reflection  upon  the  past  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Government,  and  we  could  not 
consent  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  which  was  entirely  useless  for  any 
practical  purpose,  should  remain  in  the  bill. 
We  satisfied  them  by  our  argument  that  that 
ought  to  be  done,  and  it  was  stricken  out. 

“With  reference  to  the  word  ‘expressly’ 
we  restored  it  and  allowed  it  to  go  in,  so  that 
now  the  employment  of  such  force  must  be 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
act  of  Congress,  they  assenting  that  the  words 
‘  the  Constitution  or  by  ’  before  the  words  ‘  act 
of  Congress  ’  might  remain  in,  so  that  if  the 
power  arises  under  either  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws  it  may  be  exercised,  and  the  Exec¬ 
utive  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  Congress  to  act  where  the  Consti¬ 
tution  requires  him  to  act ;  and  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  would  not  have  the  effect  of  restraining 
the  action  of  an  upright  and  energetic  Exec¬ 
utive,  but  still  might  raise  a  question  which 
he  would  desire  to  avoid  if  possible.  The  pen¬ 
alty  remains  in  the  section  as  agreed  upon,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  procured  that  the  word  ‘  will¬ 
fully  ’  should  be  put  in  before  the  word  ‘vio¬ 
lating  ’ ;  so  that  it  reads  : 

And  any  person  willfully  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor.  \ 

“  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference,  with  the  exception 
of  some  minor  matters  which  are  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  which 
I  have  stated.” 
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The  report  was  concurred  in. 

In  the  House,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
of  New  York,  said:  “When  the  conference 
committee  upon  this  hill  met,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  in  opposition,  in  absolute  antagonism, 
upon  three  points :  First,  the  number  of  men  of 
which  the  army  was  to  be  composed  ;  secondly, 
the  question  of  the  immediate  reorganization 
of  the  army ;  and  third,  the  transfer  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Bureau  from  the  Interior  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

“  Now,  the  preponderance  of  votes  in  the 
Senate  had  been  so  great  upon  these  three 
points  as  to  be  almost  overwhelming,  while 
the  majority  in  the  House  on  those  three 
points  was  very  narrow,  running  in  one  case 
down  to  four  votes.  We  were  confronted  then 
with  the  question  of  the  failure  of  the  bill  on 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Houses  on  these 
points.  The  failure  of  the  bill  would  not  have 
reduced  the  army,  for  the  army  exists  now  by 
law  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
A  failure  of  the  bill  would  therefore  have 
practically  made  it  possible  to  have  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  army.  Neither  would  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  bill  have  secured  any  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  Neither  would  it  have  transferred  the 
Indian  Bureau  from  one  Department  to  the 
other.  Therefore  there  was  nothing  to  he 
gained  by  its  failure,  and  there  was  much  to 
be  lost  in  the  necessity  for  an  extra  session, 
and  the  postponement  of  the  reforms  which 
we  saw  our  way  clear  to  secure. 

“  The  question  was  this :  how,  by  a  conces¬ 
sion  of  the  points  upon  which  the  Senate  were 
unwilling  to  yield,  we  might  secure  the  other 
reforms  for  which  we  had  contended  and 
which  were  contained  in  our  bill.  We  there¬ 
fore  yielded  the  number  of  men,  and  they  stand 
in  the  report  of  the  conference  committee  at 
twenty-five  thousand. 

“  On  the  question  of  reorganization  we  yield¬ 
ed  the  immediate  attempt  to  reorganize  the 
army,  but  we  procured  in  lieu  thereof  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  to  be 
composed  of  five  members  of  the  House  and 
three  members  of  the  Senate,  thus  securing 
the  control  of  the  committee  to  the  House. 
And  in  order  that  the  army  might  not  be  in¬ 
creased  in  any  direction  pending  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  question  by  the  joint  committee, 
we  procured  the  further  stipulation  that,  pend¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  committee  and  pending 
the  action  of  Congress  upon  it,  there  should  be 
no  promotion  in  any  staff  corps  or  department 
and  no  appointment  whatever  to  vacancies  ex¬ 
cept  in  grades  in  the  line  below  that  of  captain, 
in  order  that  the  company  organizations  might 
not  suffer.  This,  therefore,  arrests  the  army 
where  it  is,  and  it  must  stay  there  as  in  the 
jaws  of  a  vise  until  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  two  Houses  a  scheme  of  reorganization  is 
agreed  to,  and  in  devising  this  scheme  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  power  is  secured  to  the  House. 

“  Lastly,  as  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  we  have 
provided' for  a  reference  of  that  question  also 


to  a  joint  committee.  Upon  that  joint  commit¬ 
tee  there  are  to  be  five  members  of  the  House 
and  three  of  the  Senate.  They  are  also  em¬ 
powered  to  sit  during  the  recess,  take  testi¬ 
mony,  and  mature  a  proper  report  and  scheme 
of  transfer,  if  they  shall  conclude  that  it  ought 
to  be  made. 

“  But  these  are  all  minor  points  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  questions  compared  with  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  which  was  incorporated  by  the  House  in 
the  bill  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  army  in 
time  of  peace.  The  Senate  had  already  con¬ 
ceded  what  they  called  and  what  we  might  ac¬ 
cept  as  the  principle  ;  but  they  had  stricken  out 
the  penalty,  and  had  stricken  out  the  word 
‘expressly,’  so  that  the  army  might  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  implied  authority  might  be  in¬ 
ferred.  The  House  committee  planted  them¬ 
selves  firmly  upon  the  doctrine  that,  rather  than 
yield  this  fundamental  principle,  for  which  for 
three  years  this  House  had  struggled,  they 
would  allow  the  bill  to  fail,  notwithstanding 
the  reforms  which  we  had  secured ;  regarding 
these  reforms  as  of  but  little  consequence  along¬ 
side  the  great  principle  that  the  army  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  peace  should  be  under 
the  control  of  Congress  and  obedient  to  its  laws. 
After  a  long  and  protracted  negotiation,  the 
Senate  committee  have  conceded  that  princi¬ 
ple  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  including  the 
penalty  which  the  Senate  had  stricken  out.  We 
bring  you  back,  therefore,  a  report  with  the 
alteration  of  a  single  word,  which  the  lawyers 
assure  me  is  proper  to  be  made,  restoring  to  this 
bill  the  principle  for  which  we  have  contended 
so  long,  and  which  is  so  vital  to  secure  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

“  I  will  read  the  section  as  it  now  stands : 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  employ  any  part  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  as  a  posse  comitatus,  or  otherwise, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws,  except  in  such 
cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as  such  employ¬ 
ment  of  said  force  may  be  expressly  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  or  by  act  of  Congress;  and  no  mon¬ 
ey  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  employment  of  any 
troops  in  violation  of  this  section  ;  and  any  person 
willfully  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  convic¬ 
tion  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$10,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

“  Thus  have  we  this  day  secured  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  the  same  great  protection 
against  a  standing  army  which  cost  a  struggle 
of  two  hundred  years  for  the  Commons  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  secure  for  the  British  people.  I  move 
the  previous  question.” 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there  were — 
yeas  154,  nays  58,  not  voting  79. 

The  session  of  Congress  was  closed  by  ad¬ 
journment  on  June  20th. 

CONNECTICUT.  The  Legislature  of  this 
State  met  for  its  regular  session  of  1878  on 
the  9th  of  January.  Senator  Hoyt,  Republi¬ 
can,  was  elected  President  pro  tempore  in 
competition  with  Caleb  B.  Bowers,  Democrat, 
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by  a  vote  of  11  to  7.  In  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Charles  H.  Briscoe,  Republican,  was 
elected  Speaker  over  James  Gallagher,  Demo¬ 
crat,  by  a  vote  of  138  to  98.  Upon  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate,  the  seat  from  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict  was  given  to  George  G.  Sumner,  Democrat, 
on  the  certificate  of  election  given  to  him  by 
the  Board  of  Canvassers ;  but  it  was  contested 
by  John  R.  Hills,  Republican,  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  no  choice.  The  manner 
in  which  this  contest  was  settled  at  the  first 
morning’s  session  seems  worthy  of  notice. 
After  the  roll  had  been  called,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  chairman,  invited  the  Senators 
elected  from  the  odd  districts  to  come  forward 
and  be  sworn  into  office;  when  one  of  the 
Senators  read  a  protest  signed  by  himself  and 
eight  other  Senators,  “  objecting  to  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  the  oath  of  office  to  George  G. 
Sumner  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  the 
First  District,  for  these  reasons-:  that  at  the 
election  held  November  7,  1877,  both  Mr. 
Sumner  and  Mr.  Hills  received  an  equality  of 
votes ;  that  Mr.  Sumner  was  not  elected  for 
the  said  district ;  and  that  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  designate 
by  ballot  which  of  the  said  candidates  shall  be 
declared  to  be  elected.”  The  Chairman  ruled 
uthat  he  could  not  receive  the  paper  until  the 
Senate  was  organized.”  On  the  same  ground, 
he  refused  to  entertain  the  motion  offered  by 
another  Senator,  “that  all  the  Senators  be 
sworn,  except  the  Senator  from  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict.”  Mr.  Sumner  was  therefore  sworn  in 
and  seated.  As  soon  as  the  Senate  was  or¬ 
ganized,  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Canvass 
of  Votes,  consisting  of  two  Republicans  and 
one  Democrat,  presented  a  report  on  the  First 
District,  signed  by  the  two  Republican  mem¬ 
bers,  finding  a  tie  in  the  votes  for  John  R. 
Hills  and  George  G.  Sumner,  and  recommend¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  referring  the 
choice  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Democratic  member  of  the  Committee  dis¬ 
sented,.  on  the  ground  that,  Mr.  Sumner  hav¬ 
ing  been  seated  already,  the  matter  was  too 
far  advanced  to  be  dealt  with  in  so  summary 
a  manner.  He  submitted  a  minority  report, 
referring  the  matter  to  a  joint  select  committee 
to  be  raised.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  Mr. 
Sumner  took  part,  and  spoke  at  some  length, 
maintaining  his  right  to  occupy  his  seat  until 
the  question  should  be  decided  on  the  result  of 
a  regular  examination  of  the  facts  bearing  on 
the  case,  and  not  of  a  ballot  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House  on  the  mere 
assumption  that  there  was  a  -tie  in  the  vote, 
without  ascertaining  from  the  investigation  of 
facts  whether  there  had  really  been  a  tie  or 
not ;  as  he  was  sure  there  had  not  been,  hav¬ 
ing  proofs  in  his  hand  that  he  had  received 
more  votes  than  Mr.  Hills.  A  motion  to  re¬ 
fer  the  whole  matter  to  a  joint  committee  was 
lost  by  a  standing  vote  of  7  to  10 ;  and  the 
majority  report  was  then  adopted.  The  House 
of  Representatives  took  immediate  action  on 


the  matter,  and  chose  Mr.  Hills  by  a  vote  of 
131  to  104. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  session  Governor 
Hubbard  personally  delivered  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Legislature  on  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  Among  other  matters  of  public  inter¬ 
est,  he  calls  attention  to  serious  evils  in  the 
working  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State  as  follows  : 

There  seems  to  be  a  radical  vice  in  oar  present 
methods  of  enacting  laws.  The  first  half  of  each 
session,  owing,  I  must  think,  to  unnecessary  and 
voluntary  delays,  is  substantially  wasted,  and  its 
real  work  crowded  into  the  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
often  into  the  last  two  or  three  days,  or,  still  worse, 
forced  into  the  last  two  or  three  hours,  under  a  total 
suspension  of  rules  at  the  very  time  when  the  rigor 
of  the  rules  is  most  needed.  For  example  :  The  last 
Assembly — and  I  select  that  body,  not  because  it  is 
a  sinner  above  all  its  fellows,  but  because  the  in¬ 
stance  is  recent — was  in  session  for  three  months, 
having  passed  313  acts.  Of  these,  one  only,  and 
that  of  inconsiderable  importance,  was  passed  in 
the  first  three  weeks  ;  twenty-nine  in  the  first  six; 
sixty-five  in  the  last,  and  fifty-three  in  the  last  three 
days.  Of  this  latter  number,  several  were  drafted 
and  passed  through  both  Houses  on  the  same  day, 
without  reference  or  printing,  and  some  in  the  same 
hour.  The  number  of  bills  the  present  Executive 
was  obliged  to  pass  upon  in  the  lust  three,  or  prac¬ 
tically  the  last  two  days,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
multitude  of  other  duties,  was  fifty-nine,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  them  the  most  important — and, 
I  add  also,  the  most  imperfect — bills  of  the  session. 
I  do  not  need  to  say  that  anything  like  scrutiny  or 
deliberate  judgment  upon  such  a  mass  of  matter  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  utterly  impossible.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  Legislature  to  fix  in  ad¬ 
vance  a  positive  day  of  adjournment,  and  of  the 
Executive  to  accommodate  himself  to  this  custom, 
by  taking  action  upon  all  the  bills  thus  thrown  upon 
him  before  the  day  so  fixed.  I  shall  hereafter  re¬ 
gard  the  custom  as  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  evil.  A  public  statute 
of  the  State  requires,  or  rather  until  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  did  require,  that  all  bills  as  soon 
as  passed  should  be  engrossed  without  erasure  or 
interlineation,  be  examined  by  the  joint  standing 
Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills,  and,  if  found  cor¬ 
rect,  be  presented  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
two  Houses  to  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Houses,  and  then  to  the  Governor  for  ap¬ 
proval.  This  statute  was  enacted  in  1859.  4t  has 
not  been  observed  by  a  single  Legislature  since  its 
passage.  The  earlier  bills  of  the  session  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  engrossed ;  the  later,  and  by  far  the 
larger  part,  have  been  passed,  under  annual  resolu¬ 
tions  dispensing  with  the  statute  just  when  the 
statute  was  most  necessary,  and  presented  to  the 
Governor,  not  only  without  engrossment,  but  with¬ 
out  the  inspection  of  any  examining  committee, 
sometimes  in  pencil,  often  disfigured  by  erasures 
and  interlineations  in  different  handwritings,  loaded 
with  amending  tags  and  riders  not  identified  by  the 
signatures  of  the  clerks  nor  attached  to  the  file,  and 
endorsed  with  clerical  entries,  sometimes  erroneous, 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  decipher,  and,  when  de¬ 
ciphered,  impossible  to  comprehend.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  dangerous  to  the  last  degree.  As  the  result 
of  it,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  a  bill  bearing  the 
entries  of  having  passed  both  Houses,  and  the  attes¬ 
tation  of  the  presiding  officer  of  each,  was  presented 
to  the  Governor  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  ap¬ 
proved  by  him,  and  is  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  among  the  laws  of  the  State,  when,  in  fact, 
the  bill  never  passed  the  Assembly. 

A  public  statute  was  enacted  by  the  last  Assembly 
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providing  that  hereafter  nil  acts  and  resolutions,  not 
engrossed  during  the  session,  may  be  signed  and 
approved  without  engrossment,  and  be  examined 
and  engrossed  after  adjournment.  Under  this  act 
no  less  than  175  bills  of  the  last  session  were  enact¬ 
ed  into  laws  without  being  engrossed,  and  without 
having  been  examined  at  all  by  the  Engrossing 
Committee.  I  recommend  the  total  repeal  of  this 
ant.  I  also  advise  the  passage  of  a  statute  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  Legislature  shall,  at  each  session,  after 
having  disposed  of  the  business  of  the  session,  ex¬ 
cept  as  hereafter  mentioned,  provisionally  adjourn 
for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve  days  ; 
and  that  after  said  provisional  adjournment,  no 
business  whatever  be  entertained  except  the  recon¬ 
sideration  of  such  bills  as  the  Governor  may  return 
without  approval,  or  such  other  matter  as  he  shall, 
by  special  communication,  lay  before  the  Assembly. 
I  press  these  recommendations  with  urgency  in  the 
interest  of  better  methods  of  legislation,  and  because 
I  bad,  in  more  than  one  instance,  serious  cause  to 
regret  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  approval  of  bills 
which  were  huddled  upon  me  in  the  last  hours  of 
the  session. 

With  reference  to  the  judicial  department 
the  Governor  says : 

The  delays  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this 
State  are  crying  and  scandalous.  Ic  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  our  larger  counties  trials  in  the  Superior 
Court  are  not  reached  in  less  than  two  years.  Our 
Bill  of  Eights  provides  that  justice  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  without  “  denial  or  delay.”  The  people  of 
this  State  are  to-day  denied  their  plain  constitutional 
right,  not  only  in  the  delays  of  justice,  but  in  delays 
which  often  amount  to  a  denial.  The  judicial  force 
of  the  State  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  clear  the 
dockets  of  the  courts*with  dispatch,  and,  if  business 
were  only  furnished  by  parties  and  counsel,  more 
than  sufficient.  Of  this  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 
The  number  of  judges  in  England  and  Wales  (petty 
courts  not  included),  exercising  law,  chancery,  pro¬ 
bate,  admiralty,  divorce,  and  bankruptcy  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  is  thirty-one,  with  a  population  of  over  22,- 
000,000  ;  while  Connecticut,  with  less  than  a  fortieth 
of  the  population,  has  twenty  judges  of  the  Supreme, 
Superior  Courts,  and  Common  Pleas,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  judges  of  probate.  The  difficulty 
is  this:  The  judges  find  it  an  ungracious  task  to 
goad  counsel  up  to  their  work ;  perhaps  they  are 
without  the  power  to  do  it ;  and  so  causes  on  the 
docket  come  forward  and  fall  back  for  want  of  prep¬ 
aration,  for  private  convenience,  and  for  the  most 
frivolous  reasons.  There  were  pending  in  the  Supe¬ 
rior  Court,  Common  Pleas,  and  District  Court,  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  fall  terms,  4,248  civil  causes, 
on  which  the  entry  and  continuance  fees  alone 
amounted  to  $4,310  for  each  term,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  fees  to  upward  of  $1,000  for  every  single  court 
day  in  the  year.  How  shall  this  evil  be  corrected  ? 
The  answer  is  not  so  easy.  As  the  best  remedy 
which  under  the  present  system  I  can  suggest, 
though  a  very  imperfect  one,  I  advise  the  passage 
of  an  act  requiring  (1)  that  counsel  shall,  before  the 
close  of  each  term,  or  within  three  days  thereafter, 
enter  in  a  trial  docket  for  the  succeeding  term  all 
their  then  pending  causes  intended  to  be  tried  at 
such  term,  with  the  privilege  of  entering  thereafter 
any  causes  subsequently  brought  ;  (2)  that  the 
judges  at  each,  term  make  from  such  trial  docket 
such  trial  lists  for  days  as  will  furnish  business  to 
the  court;  (3)  that  all  causes  assigned  for  days  be 
disposed  of  in  their  order  and  without  delay,  unless 
continued  or  postponed  for  strict  cause  shown,  or 
taken  out  of  the  trial  docket  or  daily  list  by  agree¬ 
ment,  and  that  any  cause  so  taken  out  by  agreement 
be  transposed  to  the  foot  of  the  general  court  docket. 
Perhaps  the  judges  already  possess  this  power.  If 
so,  it  will  be  useful  to  ingraft  a  mandatory  duty  on 
the  power.  There  is  not  one  case  in  fifty  that  can 


have  just  cause  for  surviving  its  second  term.  The 
present  delays  are  discouraging  to  clients,  discredit¬ 
able  to  the  profession,  and  hurtful  to  justice  by 
needless  expense,  often  by  the  death  of  parties  and 
witnesses,  and  always  by  their  failing  recollection 
of  facts. 

He  points  also  at  the  manifold  evils  of  the 
system  of  legal  procedure  and  plan  of  reme¬ 
dies,  on  account  of  its  intricacy  and  artificial¬ 
ness,  forming  a  fruitful  source  of  impediments 
to  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  As  a 
step  toward  curing  these  evils  he  makes  the 
following  recommendation : 

I  recommend  that  a  commission  be  raised  to  take 
this  matter  into  consideration,  and,  if  they  shall  think 
it  expedient,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  a  bill 
for  the  simplification  of  our  system  of  legal  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  for  the  more  speedy  administration  of 
justice. 

He  calls  the  system  of  probate  courts  in 
Connecticut  radically  defective ,  and  urges  the 
Legislature  to  correct  it,  saying : 

Our  probate  districts,  originally  limited  to  coun¬ 
ties,  have  been  one  after  another  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided,  until  they  are  now  112  in  number,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  towns — some  of  them  with  little 
more  than  one  hundred  voters — have  become  sepa¬ 
rate  districts.  The  result  is,  that  probate  adminis¬ 
tration  has  fallen,  to  a  large  extent,  into  the  hands 
of  judges  uneducated  in  the  law  and  inexperienced  ; 
the  files  and  records  are  not  only  badly  kept,  but 
kept  on  wheelSj  shifting  from  house  to  house  and 
store  to  store  with  each  election  of  judges  ;  exposed 
to  loss,  mutilation,  and  fire,  and,  in  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  judge  at  his  daily  business,  to  fraudu¬ 
lent  alteration.  How  senseless  and  hurtful  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  must  be  evident,  when  one  considers  that  all 
the  property  of  the  State  passes  and  repasses  every 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  under  the  administration 
of  these  courts;  that  the  estates  of  minors,  widows, 
and  orphans,  and  large  and  complicated  trusts,  are 
under  their  jurisdiction  ;  that  some  of  the  most 
subtile  and  difficult  legal  questions  are  involved  in 
their  adjudications  ;  and  that  an  error  necessitates 
for  its  correction  long  and  expensive  proceedings  in 
appeal,  a  retrial  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  often  re¬ 
visory  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  my 
judgment,  there  should  be  but  one  Probate  Court  in 
a  county,  with  circuits  if  required.  It  should  have 
power  to  finally  determine  (with  a  jury  when  neces¬ 
sary)  all  questions  of  fact,  subject  only  on  errors 
of  law  to  the  revisory  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  would,  in  the  first  place,  secure  judges 
of  known  ability  and  experience ;  next,  vastly  expe¬ 
dite  the  settlement  of  estates ;  and,  lastly,  relieve 
the  superior  courts  of  a  multitude  of  probate  appeals 
which  now  encumber  their  dockets.  .  .  .  Then,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  single  repository  of  probate  titles 
at  the  county  seats  would  be  more  accessible  to  the 
general  public,  and  the  records  be  better  guarded, 
systematized,  and  kept,  than  under  our  present  sys¬ 
tem,  which  exposes  the  files  and  records  of  112  courts 
to  biennial  migration,  112  judicial  apprentices  to  bi¬ 
ennial  removal  to  make  way  for  novices,  and  leaves 
the  greater  part  of  their  offices  deserted  for  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  year,  with  judges  in  their  fields  or  at 
their  merchandise.  I  recommend  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  make  the  changes  above  indicated,  or,  if  the 
subject  require  more  consideration,  that  it  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  commission  before  named  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  report. 

I  regard  all  these  reforms  in  our  judicial  system  as 
very  needful  and  urgent.  I  know  they  will,  if  car¬ 
ried  out,  greatly  simplify,  expedite,  and  cheapen  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  be  productive  of  the 
very  best  results. 
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For  the  protection  of  widows,  orphans,  and 
other  persons,  whose  estates  are  managed  by 
fiduciary  trustees — in  which  estates  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  avers  that  “  robberies  are  becoming  too 
frequent  and  far  too  respectable” — he  urges 
the  necessity  of  further  legislation,  and  “rec¬ 
ommends  the  passage  of  a  statute  punishing 
with  exemplary  penalties  all  acts  of  embezzle¬ 
ment  committed  by  executors,  administrators, 
guardians,  conservators,  or  trustees,  under  any 
testamentary  or  express  trust.”  The  existing 
law,  which  requires  testamentary  trustees  to 
render  annual  accounts  to  the  courts  of  pro¬ 
bate,  he  avers  to  be  little  better  than  a  dead 
letter,  and  hints  at  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
usually  violated  or  evaded.  He  recommends 
the  passage  of  an  act  enforcing  the  execution 
of  the  said  law,  and  ordaining  that,  if  any 
guardian,  conservator,  or  testamentary  trustee 
fails  to  render  to  the  Probate  Court  his  annual 
account  justified  with  oath  and  vouchers,  “  it 
be  made  the  duty  of  the  Court,  of  its  own  mo¬ 
tion,  and  on  reasonable  notice  given  to  the 
parties  in  interest,  to  remove  such  delinquent, 
with  disallowance  of  compensation,  and  ap¬ 
point  a  suitable  person  in  his  place.” 

The  present  laws  relating  to  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  mining,  and  other  like  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  Governor  characterizes  as  “discord¬ 
ant  and  scandalously  loose.”  He  calls  on  the 
Legislature  “to  reform  them,  reducing  corpo¬ 
rations  of  a  common  class  to  a  common  level, 
more  effectually  securing  the  wages  of  opera¬ 
tives  in  their  service;  and,  above  all,  to  ut¬ 
terly  extirpate  certain  corporations  which  have 
grown  up  within  a  few  years,  and  which  are 
gross  frauds  on  the  law  and  discreditable  to  the 
State.”  An  act  to  punish  the  dishonest  han¬ 
dling  of  property  belonging  to  corporations,  or 
to  estates  in  trust,  mentioned  above,  was  passed 
by  this  Legislature,  entitled  “An  act  concern¬ 
ing  embezzlement,”  providing  as  follows : 

Section-  1.  Every  officer  or  agent  of  any  public, 
municipal,  or  private  corporation,  every  executor, 
administrator,  guardian,  conservator,  or  any  trustee 
under  a  testamentary  or  any  express  trust,  who  shall 
wrongfully  appropriate  and  convert  to  his  own  use 
the  money,  funds,  or  property  of  suoh  corporation, 
estate,  ward,  trust,  or  other  person,  shall  be  guilty 
of  embezzlement,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  ten  years,  or  by  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  both. 

There  being  some  doubt  whether  the  exist¬ 
ing  statute  for  the  punishment  of  perjury  was 
applicable  to  the  willful  false  swearing  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  financial  institutions  who  are  by  law 
required  to  make  returns  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State  government,  the  Governor 
recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  removing 
all  possible  doubt  on  the  subject.  An  act 
■“  relating  to  perjury”  lias  been  passed  by  this 
Legislature,  providing  that  “  every  person  who 
shall  testify  falsely  to  any  material  matter 
where  an  oath  or  affirmation  is  required  by 
law,  or  procure  another  so  to  do,  shall  he  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  jail  not  more  than  six  months, 


or  in  the  State  prison  not  more  than  five  years ; 
and  when  he  shall  so  testify  or  affirm  with  in¬ 
tent  to  take  the  life  of  another,  he  shall  be  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  State  prison  during  life.” 

In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  la¬ 
mentable  disasters  caused  by  the  breaking  away 
of  storage  reservoirs,  like  those  which  occurred 
at  Mill  Eiver  in  Massachusetts  in  1875,  and  at 
Staffordville  in  Connecticut  in  the  spring  of 
1877,  resulting  in  great  destruction  of  property 
and  loss  of  life,  Governor  Hubbard  suggests 
“  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  civil  engineers, 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  reservoirs  and 
reservoir  dams,  and  that  no  such  structure  he 
built,  enlarged,  or  materially  altered  without 
the  written  sanction  first  obtained  of  such 
board,  nor  until  the  plan  and  specifications 
thereof  shall  have  been  approved  by  them,  nor 
be  put  to  use  until  the  work  shall  have  been 
completed  to  their  acceptance ;  and  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  hoard  to  examine  any  exist¬ 
ing  reservoir  or  dam,  on  w'ritten  complaint  by 
any  three  persons  claiming  to  be  endangered 
thereby,  and  to  order  such  repairs  or  altera¬ 
tions  thereof  as  they  shall  find  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  life  or  property,  with  ample  pow¬ 
ers  to  enforce  their  orders.”  He  gives  some 
details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  building  of 
these  reservoirs  is  usually  contrived  to  profit 
the  builders  at  the  peril  of  the  people  resid¬ 
ing  below  them  ;  and  reminds  the  Legislature 
that  “no  man,  or  set  of  men,  in  corporate 
bodies,  or  otherwise,  should  he  allowed,  of 
their  own  mere  will  and  motion,  to  pile  up  and 
suspend  great  floods  of  water  above  the  heads 
of  any  community,  and  thus  threaten  their  life 
and  property,  and  compel  them  to  live  in  daily 
and  nightly  fear  of  an  avalanche.”  A  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  on 
March  16,  1878,  creating  a  commission,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Surveyor-General  and  one  civil 
engineer  from  each  Congressional  district,  to 
supervise  all  reservoirs  and  dams  in  the  State, 
and  defining  their  duties. 

At  the  same  sitting  the  House  passed  in  con¬ 
currence  a  joint  resolution  “  relieving  the  town 
of  Stafford  from  State  tax  for  three  years.” 
By  another  resolution  the  sum  of  $3,000  was 
appropriated  in  aid  to  Stafford. 

Early  in  the  session  the  Legislature  deliber¬ 
ated  on  the  currency  question,  with  reference 
especially  to  the  resumption  act  and  the  silver 
bill,  so  called,  which  was  then  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  Federal  Congress.  In  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Legislature  each  side  of  the  question  was 
favored  by  a  number  of  members  who  advo¬ 
cated  opposite  measures.  After  repeated  de¬ 
bates,  and  the  rejection  of  amendments  and 
substitutes  severally  offered,  the  following 
resolutions  were  finally  adopted,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  session : 

Resolved ,  That  we  condemn  any  attempt  to  post¬ 
pone  the  time  for  the  resumption  of"  specie  payment 
now  provided  hy  the  act  of  Congress. 

Resolved ,  That  we  disapprove  of  any  legislation 
which  shall  in  anyway  tend  to  repudiate  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  public  debt;  that  we  are  opposed  to 
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the  Bland  bill  (so  called),  now  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress. 

Resolved ,  That  we  request  our  representatives  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  to  oppose  the  measure. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  for¬ 
ward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  this  State  in  Congress. 

The  Legislature  of  1877  appointed  a  special 
commission,  consisting  of  six  prominent  citi¬ 
zens,  “  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  whole 
system  of  public  expenditures  in  the  State,  and 
report  such  retrenchments  as  may  be  made 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and 
all  expenses,  if  any  there  are,  unauthorized  by 
law.”  The  Commissioners  performed  the  work 
intrusted  to  them,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
February,  1878,  presented  a  full  report  on  its 
results.  They  find  the  expenditures  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  public  service  to  have  steadily 
increased;  stating,  among  numerous  other  in¬ 
stances,  that  the  board  of  prisoners,  which  cost 
$8,449.74  in  1846,  rose  to  over  $39,000  in  1870, 
and  to  $87,358  in  1877 ;  that  the  board  of  boys 
in  the  Reform  School  has  run  from  $4,639  in 
1870  to  $46,768  in  1877 ;  and  that  in  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Legislature  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  400  per  cent,  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  This  increase  of  expenditures  the  Com¬ 
missioners  ascribe  to  various  causes,  some  of 
which  they  condemn,  and  suggest  the  remedies. 
They  recommend  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  the  abolition  of  some  offices,  and  a  proper 
reduction  of  salaries  as  well  as  of  fees  and  costs 
in  the  various  branches  of  public  service.  The 
Commissioners  specify  the  objects  of  their  rec¬ 
ommendations,  concluding  their  report  with  de¬ 
tailed  tables,  and  the  following  summary  : 

We  estimate  that  the  annual  saving  for  the  State, 


if  all  our  recommendations  are  adopted,  will  not  be 
less  than  as  follows,  viz. : 

In  judicial  expenses . $100,000 

Legislative  expenses .  10,000 

Biennial  sessions  (reduction  in  each  year  at  rate  of 

$  150,000  in  two  years) .  75,000 

Account  of  salaries .  25,000 

Account  of  contingent  expenses .  15,000 

Military  expenses .  20,000 

Board  of  Education  and  Normal  School .  2,500 

Appropriation  for  schools .  70,000 

Public  institutions .  40,000 

Supdry  commissions . • .  7,500 


$365,000 

Add  for  cost  of  elections  in  odd  years  at  one  half  of 
$100,000 .  50,000 


$415,000 

The  Legislature  at  this  session  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  Special 
Commission’s  report,  and  acted  on  them  by 
bills  or  resolutions,  some  of  which  were  passed, 
some  left  undecided,  or  continued  to  the  next 
General  Assembly.  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  report  seems  to  be  that  the  Special  Com¬ 
missioners  severely  criticise  the  manner  in 
which  the  State  Comptroller’s  accounts  are 
classified,  items  of  expenditure  that  belong  to 
distinct  classes  being  there  promiscuously 
crowded  under  one  and  the  same  head;  a 
practice  calculated  to  bring  confusion  and  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  mistakes  and  dangerous  abuses. 


They  at  the  same  time  characterize  it  as  a 
chronic  evil  “  of  over  fifty  years’  standing,”  and 
urge  the  immediate  introduction  of  a  more 
simple  and  intelligible  system.  The  present 
incumbent  of  that  office  has  recognized  the 
justice  of  the  Commissioners’  criticism,  and, 
with  a  written  communication,  dated  February 
28,  1878,  he  sent  to  the  Legislature  a  supple¬ 
mental  analysis  of  his  previously  submitted 
report  for  1877,  whereiu  the  items  of  different 
kinds  of  expenditure  are  set  down  under  sepa¬ 
rate  heads,  stating  that  he  has  prepared  the 
said  analysis  for  the  assistance  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  on  that  subject,  and  submits 
his  new  classification  to  them  “with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  they  would  make  any  suggestions 
that  they  might  deem  likely  to  improve  it.” 
The  following  is  the  new  method  of  classifica¬ 
tion  of  expenditures  exhibited  in  the  said  sup¬ 
plemental  analysis : 

General  Account  of  Expenses  of  Departments  for 


1877. 

Expenses  of  sessions  of  General  Assembly .  $96,813  62 

Salaries  and  expenses  in  executive  offices .  20,223  10 

Judicial  expenses .  182,419  83 

Board  of  prisoners  in  county  jails .  87,858  01 

Expenses  of  State  House .  6,619  25 

Contingent  expenses .  1,619  31 

Expense  of  State  Board  of  Education .  8,382  70 

State  Normal  School . . .  12,600  00 

Expense  of  common  schools .  207,504  50 

Expense  of  State  Library .  6,S95  02 

State  Prison .  5,237  09 

State  Eeform  School . .  34,288  00 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls .  19,297  03 

Expense  of  State  paupers .  6,156  30 

Account  of  humane  institutions .  128,436  90 

Expense  of  agricultural  affairs .  8,750  00 

Expense  of  National  Guard .  82,464  73 

Printing,  publishing,  and  circulating  public  laws 

and  documents .  29,861  4S 

Expense  of  soldiers’  children .  20,646  75 

Expense  of  Fish  Commissioners .  2,104  91 

Expense  of  State  Board  of  Charities .  637  52 

Expense  of  Bailroad  Commissioners .  14,231  06 

Expense  of  Insurance  Commissioner .  16.634  63 

Expense  of  Bank  Commissioners .  3,838  20 

Expense  of  building  new  State  House .  850,000  00 

Commissioners  for  repairing  State  Prison .  25  875  39 

Special  Insurance  Commission .  6,438  80 

Amount  of  taxes  refunded .  512  80 


Total . $1,385,846  43 


The  January  session  of  1878,  the  last  one 
held  in  the  old  State  House,  practically  ended 
on  March  16th,  when  the  Legislature,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  the  15th, 
adjourned  thence  to  meet  in  the  new  Capi¬ 
tol  building  on  the  26th,  but  transact  there  no 
new  business  except  on  special  communications 
from  the  Governor  or  the  Insurance  Committee. 
At  the  point  of  leaving  the  old  hall  for  the 
last  time,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  a  resolution  “  authorizing  the 
State  Comptroller  to  sell  the  furniture  of  both 
Houses”;  and  then  adopted  another  resolu¬ 
tion  unanimously  “  directing  the  Comptroller 
to  present  to  the  Speaker  the  chair,  the  block, 
and  the  gavel  used  in  this  session.”  The  Speak¬ 
er  accepted  the  present,  and  thanked  them  for 
the  courtesy.  At  the  appointed  hour  of  March 
26th  the  Legislature  assembled  in  the  new  Cap¬ 
itol  and  dispatched  the  business  specified  in  the 
resolution  before  mentioned.  In  this  place 
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they  passed,  among  others,  a  resolution  author¬ 
izing  the  Governor  and  the  other  State  officers 
to  remove  to  the  new  State  Capitol,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  old  State  House  to  the  city  of 
Hartford.  After  a  two  days’  continuance  in 
the  new  Capitol  the  session  was  finally  closed 
with  the  usual  formalities  on  the  28th  of 
March. 

Among  the  laws  and  resolutions  passed  at 
this  session  are  the  following: 

“  An  act  creating  a  State  Board  of  Health, 
composed  of  six  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.”  This  bill  was  long  and  warm¬ 
ly  debated,  with  hearings  of  physicians  and 
other  competent  persons  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  for 
consideration  and  report.  At  the  vote  first 
taken  on  its  passage  it  was  rejected  in  the 
lower  House;  a  large  number  of  members  op¬ 
posing  the  measure,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
the  expense  which  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Board  would  cost  the  State.  The  matter  was 
subsequently  reconsidered,  and  the  bill  finally 
passed  in  concurrence  on  March  13th.  By  a 
special  message  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  28th, 
the  Governor  nominated  the  six  members  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  two  of  them  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  two  for  four,  and  two  for  six 
years.  His  nominations  were  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

“  An  act  relating  to  salaries  of  State  offi¬ 
cer's,  and  fees  of  the  Secretary.”  It  fixes  them 
as  follows: 

.  Section  1.  After  the  first  day  of  January,  a.  n. 
1879,  the  several  officers  herein  named  shall  annually 
receive  the  following  salaries :  Secretary,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  ;  Treasurer,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ; 
Comptroller,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ;  School  Fund 
Commissioner,  two  thousand  dollars  ;  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  twelve  hundred  dollars  ;  State  Librarian, 
eighteen  hundred  dollars ;  Adjutant-General,  twelve 
hundred  dollars ;  Quartermaster-General,  twelve 
hundred  dollars;  Paymaster-General,  six  hundred 
dollars ;  executive  messenger,  two  dollars  per  day. 

Sec.  2.  All  fees  paid  into  the  office  of  Secretary 
shall  he  paid  by  him  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State. 

Approved  March  27,  1878. 

“An  act  to  punish  the  making  of  false  an¬ 
nual  statements  by  officers  of  fire-insurance 
companies.”  It  inflicts  the  penalty  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  second. 

“  An  act  relating  to  railroads.”  It  provides 
that  any  person,  detained  at  railroad  crossings 
by  railroad  cars  longer  than  five  minutes,  is 
entitled  to  sue  the  railroad  company,  and  re¬ 
cover  fifty  dollars  from  it. 

“  A  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  mem¬ 
bers,  to  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  erecting 
another  State  hospital  for  the  insane  poor.” 

“A  joint  resolution  in  aid  of  the  family  of 
Wells  Shipman,  the  night-watchman  of  the 
State  Prison,  murdered  by  convicts  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1877.”  It  appropriates  eight  dollars  a 
month  for  his  widow  during  her  widowhood, 
and  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month  for  his 
little  daughter  until  she  becomes  fourteen  years 


old ;  both  appropriations  to  be  paid  quarterly. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  this  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously. 

Three  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  February  28th  and 
March  15th,  respectively,  proposing  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  amendments  to  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  be  continued  to  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  published  with  the  laws  passed  at 
the  present  session: 

First.  Proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  relating  to  biennial  sessions  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature  : 

Members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  elected 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1880,  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  they  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  two  years  from  and  after  the 
Wednesday  following  the  first  Monday  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  next  succeeding  their  election. 

Their  compensation  shall  not  exceed  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  term  for  which  they  are  elect¬ 
ed,  and  one  mileage  each  way  for  the  regular  session 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  mile  :  they  shall 
receive  one  mileage  at  the  same  rate  for  attending 
any  extra  session  called  by  the  Governor. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
commence  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  first 
Monday  of  the  January  next  succeeding  the  election 
of  its  members. 

The  Representatives  elected  from  the  several  towns 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
1878,  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years  from  and 
after  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1879. 

The  Senators  elected  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  of  Noyember,  1877,  shall  hold  their  offices 
until  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  1881. 

If  the  General  Assembly  of  1879  holds  an  ad¬ 
journed  session  during  the  year  1880,  its  members 
shall  receive  for  all  services  performed  during  said 
year  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  day  for  not 
exceeding  twenty  days. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there  shill  he  no 
election  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  1879. 

Second.  Proposed  amendment  concerning  va¬ 
cancies  injudicial  offices: 

All  vacancies  arising  in  the  offices  of  judges  of  the 
courts  of  Common  Pleas,  district  courts,  city  courts, 
and  police  courts,  shall  be  filled  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  terms 
only. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment  shall  apply  to 
any  vacancies  that  may  he  filled  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1879. 

Third.  Proposed  amendment  concerning  ten¬ 
ure  of  office  of  judges: 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and 
of  the  Superior  Court  hereafter  appointed,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  but  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  impeachment ;  and  the  Governor  shall 
also  remove  them  on  the  address  of  two  thirds  of 
each  House  of  the  General  Assembly. 

No  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  or  of  the 
Superior  Court  shall  be  capable  of  holding  office 
after  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  seventy-fiv6 
years. 

A  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  JEtna  Life 
Insurance  Company  to  capitalize  its  surplus  of 
$600,000  was  vetoed  hy  the  Governor,  on  rea¬ 
sons  set  forth  in  his  message  for  that  purpose. 
The  resolution  with  the  Governor’s  objection 
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was  reconsidered  by  the  two  Houses  on  March 
28th,  and  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  6  in  the  Senate,  and  167  to  58  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Concerning  the  charters  and  other  interests 
of  Connecticut  insurance  companies,  the  Le¬ 
gislature  of  1878  passed  numerous  hills  and 
resolutions,  several  of  which  the  Governor 
returned  without  his  approval ;  as  he  likewise 
returned  a  large  number  of  other  hills  passed 
on  different  subjects,  by  reason,  as  be  explains 
in  his  messages,  that  the  bills  severally  con¬ 
tained  serious  defects  either  in  the  substance 
or  in  the  structure.  Many  of  them  he  returned 
“  after  consultation  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
several  committees  by  whom  the  bills  had 
been  reported,  and  with  their  consent.”  On 
reconsideration,  the  bills  having  defects  of  a 
structural  character  were  for  the  most  part 
amended  by  the  Legislature  in  accordance  with 
the  Governor’s  suggestions;  the  others  were 
persisted  in,  or  continued  to  the  next  General 
Assembly. 

The  new  Capitol  building  at  Hartford  is 
now  considered  finished,  and  in  actual  use  for 
the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  serve; 
it  having  been  this  year  occupied  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  their  sittings,  and  by  the  Governor 
with  the  other  State  officers  as  the  permanent 
place  of  transacting  the  public  business.  The 
State  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  erection, 
in  their  annual  report  for  1877,  which  was 
communicated  by  the  Governor  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  January  17,  1878,  give  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  idea  of  the  whole  structure  and  its  several 
parts  in  a  summary  statement,  specifying  their 
forms  and  dimensions  as  well  as  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  materials  employed  in  their 
construction,  and  the  cost.  The  official  state¬ 
ment  on  these  matters  in  the  Commissioners’ 
report  is  as  follows: 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  finished  except  the 
dome  ;  and  its  solid  brick  partitions,  brick  arches 
for  the  floors,  iron  girders,  beams,  joists,  and  rafters, 
and  roof  of  copper  and  slate,  make  it  not  only  sub¬ 
stantial  and  enduring,  but  fire-proof.  The  dome, 
which  is  to  be  of  marble,  rests  upon  heavy  masonry 
from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  where  it  is  strongly 
braced  and  supported  by  iron  beams,  braces,  anchors, 
and  bolts,  devised  by  accomplished  engineering  skill, 
and  is  designed  to  stand  unmoved,  with  the  entire 
structure,  through  ages  of  time. 

In  furnishing  the~Senate  chamber  and  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Commissioners  have 
provided  a  seat  and  convenient  desk  for  each  mem¬ 
ber.  In  the  House  they  will  place  250  seats  and 
desks.  The  desks  for  the  presiding  officers  and 
clerks  are  by  designs  of  the  architect,  and  are  not 
only  convenient,  but  in  harmony  with  the  general  de¬ 
sign  of  the  building.  The  anterooms  on  each  side  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  conveniently  arranged ; 
and  there  are  more  than  twenty  committee  rooms, 
pleasant,  well  ventilated,  aud  warmed.  Four  of 
Low’s  steam-boilers,  of  fifty  horse-power  each,  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  vault  outside  of  the  building,  furnished  the 
heated  air  for  making  this  spacious  building  com¬ 
fortable  in  all  its  parts  in  the  severest  weather.  The 
system  of  hot-air  pipes  and  radiators,  on  well-de¬ 
signed  and  scientific  plans,  is  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Richards, 
of  Hartford,  an  accomplished  mechanical  engineer, 
who  also  designed  the  ventilating  flues.  The  Com¬ 


missioners  are  satisfied  that  in  these  essential  par¬ 
ticulars  of  heating  and  ventilation  they  have  secured 
a  gratifying  success. 

After  oxatnining  original  and  improved  plans,  with 
detailed _  estimates,  through  its  special  committees, 
the  Legislature  finally  fixed  upon  the  sum  of  two 
aud  a  half  million  dollars  as  the  total  amount,  to 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  the.  new  State 
House.  This  sum  has  been  approved  by  three  dif¬ 
ferent  Legislatures ;  and  the  Commissioners  have 
made  it  a  special  object  to  obtain  the  best  building 
possible  for  this  amount  of  money,  but  on  no  account 
to  exceed  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  their  ex¬ 
penditures. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Extreme  length . 295  feet  8  inches 

Depth  of  canter  part .  189  feet  4  inches 

Depth  of  wings .  Ill  feet  8  inches 

Depth  of  intermediate  part .  102  feet  8  inches 

Height  from  cellar  to  ground  floor .  11  feet  6  inches 

Height  from  first  to  mezzanine  floor .  14  feet  6  inches 

Height  from  mezzanine  to  second  floor .  14  feet  6  inches 

Height  from  second  to  fourth  floor .  15  feet  0  inches 

II eight  of  building  to  top  of  roof .  92  feet  8  inches 

Height  of  dome  from  top  of  roof .  104  feet  6  inches 

Height  from  ground  to  top  cf  crowning 
figure .  257  feet  2  inches 


The  dome  tower  rises  in  the  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  a  rectangular  shape  to  the  roof,  and  from  there 
upward  in  the  twelve-sided  shape,  with  buttresses 
and  columns  on  each  of  the  twelve  corners.  Its  di¬ 
ameter  is  53  feet  4  inches.  From  roof  to  bottom  of 
cone  it  is  75  feet  2  inches ;  the  cone  is  27  feet  4 inches 
in  height;  the  lantern  47  feet;  globe  and  crowning 
figure,  the  “  Genius  of  Connecticut,”  15  feet.  Four 
small  towers,  square  in  shape,  rise  with  their  finials 
153  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Representatives’  hail 
is  84'4  by  56  feet,  and  has  a  clear  height  of  48  feet  8 
inches.  The  Senate  chamber  is  50  by  39-7  feet,  with 
a  clear  height  of  37  feet.  The  library  room,  55  by 
85  feet,  is  on  the  second  floor,  as  is  also  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  50-6  by  31-4  feet,  and  the  height  of  each 
is  34  feet  8  inches.  There  are  sixty  rooms  for  the  use 
of  State  officers,  committees  of  the  General  Assembly, 
retiring-rooms,  etc.  There  are  substantial  vaults, 
with  double  iron  and  steel  doors,  and  combination 
locks,  for  the  use  of  the  Treasurer  and  School  Fund 
Commissioner ;  and  there  are  also  vaults  connected 
with  other  offices.  An  elevator  six  by  eight  feet  in 
size,  to  be  moved  by  steam,  is  placed  near  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  building.  The  roof  is  of  wrought  iron 
throughout,  and  the  fittings  are  arranged  so  as  to 
avoid  any  welding  whatever.  The  entire  floors  are 
built  with  wrought-iron  beams  and  brick  arches. 
The  foundations  are  massive,  and  of  granite  and 
brownstone.  The  dormer-windows  are  of  marble, 
with  carved  trimmings.  The  main  entrances  are 
built  of  solid  marble  piers  and  polished  granite  col¬ 
umns,  over  which  are  richly  carved  caps.  All  of  the 
vestibules,  halls,  and  corridors  are  supported  by 
granite  and  marble  columns,  except  the  two  light- 
shafts,  which  are  inclosed  by  iron  columns  and  orna¬ 
mented  railings.  The  main  stairways,  of  which 
there  are  two,  are  very  solid  and  imposing  ;  they  are 
of  marble,  with  steps  and  platforms  of  granite.  In 
these  stairways  are  forty-six  polished  granite  col¬ 
umns,  resembling  in  appearance  the  Scotch  granito. 
The  granite  for  these  beautiful  columns  came  from 
a  Connecticut  quarry  near  Stony  Creek,  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  These  stairways  lead  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  galleries  of  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  one  flight  above  the  second 
floor.  All  of  the  woodwork  finish  is  of  oak,  black 
walnut,  and  ash.  The  white  glass  is  of  the  best  pol¬ 
ished  French  plate.  There  are  126  columns  of  pol¬ 
ished  granite  and  30  columns  of  marble  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  material  for  which  was  taken  from  quarries 
in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island. 
The  engineer  lias  not  completed  his  accurate  mea- 
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surements,  but  the  Commissioners  are  enabled  to  give 
approximately,  and  they  believe  nearly  accurately, 
the  following  quantities  of  the  principal  material  in 
the  building :  7,800,000  bard  brick  ;  2,100,000  pounds 
iron;  300,000  square  feet  plaster;  152,000  cubic  feet 
stone  masonry  ;  114,000  cubic  feet  marble  in  build¬ 
ing  ;  47,000  cubic  feet  marble  in  dome  ;  33,000  cubic 
feet  granite ;  39,303  feet  steam  pipe ;  22,674  feet  gas 
pipe  ;  12,073  feet  water  pipe.  Of  the  brick,  1,200,- 
000  will  be  in  the  dome,  800,000  of  which  are  now  in 
place  ;  and  of  the  47,000  cubic  feet  of  marble  re¬ 
quired  for  the  dome,  20,000  cubic  feet  are  in  place. 

The  National  Greenback  Labor  party  con¬ 
vened  at  Hartford  on  the  17th  of  August,  be¬ 
ing  represented  by  eighty  delegates  from  all  of 
the  counties,  and  nominated  a  full  State  tick¬ 
et,  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Charles  Atwa¬ 
ter,  of  New  Haven;  for  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor,  Henry  Manchester,  of  Danbury  ;  for  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Lucian  W.  Pinney,  of  Winsted; 
for  Treasurer,  Loren  F.  Judd,  of  New  Britain; 
for  Comptroller,  Charles  J.  Winters,  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  The  following  platform  was  adopted 
by  the  Convention : 

Whereas,  Both  the  old  political  parties  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  legislation  that  has  created  excessive  ex¬ 
penses,  debt,  and  taxation  ;  fostered  monopolies,  di¬ 
minished  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  property,  except 
evidences  of  debt,  and  brought  upon  the  people  all 
the  evils  of  a  contracted  and  fluctuating  currency ; 
and 

Whereas ,  This  policy  has  formed  privileged  class¬ 
es,  changed  the  obligations  of  contracts,  lowered 
wages,  thrown  laborers  out  of  employment,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  enormous  amount  of  needless  suffering ; 
and 

Whereas ,  Governments  should  discourage  great 
accumulations  of  wealth  in  few  hands,  and  should 
promote  industry,  frugality,  and  equal  prosperity  for 
all:  therefore  the  National  Greenback  Labor  party 
of  Connecticut  resolves : 

Article  I.  We  denounce  as  crimes  against  the 
people  the  law  making  the  greenback  only  a  partial 
legal  tender,  the  act  creating  the  national  banking 
scheme,  the  act  changing  currency  bonds  into  coin 
bonds,  the  act  exempting  bonds  from  taxation,  the 
act  repealing  the  income  tax,  the  act  demonetizing 
silver,  the  act  for  issuing  interest-bearing  bonds  for 
the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  tp  be  converted  into 
subsidiary  coin,  the  act  for  the  forced  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  the  act  for  the  indefinite  increase 
of  the  national-bank  circulation  and  the  enormous 
contraction  of  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium. 
We  recognize  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  the  arbitrary 
dictation  of  a  syndicate  of  bankers  and  usurers,  with 
the  single  purpose  of  robbing  the  many  to  enrich 
the  few. 

Art.  II.  To  remedy  and  counteract  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of  we  demand  the  Government  shall  issue  a 
full  legal-tender  paper  money  adequate  in  volume 
for  the  employment  of  labor,  the  distribution  of  its 
products,  the  requirements  of  business,  and  for  the 
payment  of  all  bonds  in  absolute  money  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  no  further  issue  by  the  Government  of 
any  bonds. 

Art.  III.  We  call  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
so-called  resumption  act  and  the  national-bank  act, 
demanding  the  retirement  at  once  of  the  national- 
bank  circulation,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
full  legal-tender  paper  money. 

Art.  IV.  The  puhlie  lands,  belonging  to  all  the 
people,  should  be  sacredly  held  in  trust  for  the 
homes  of  American  citizens:  that  the  Government 
should  furnish  aid  to  families  desirous  of  settling 
thereupon,  in  amounts  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 


cultivate  and  improve  the  same,  instead  of  squan¬ 
dering  the  public  domain  upon  corporations  or  pri¬ 
vate  speculators.  We  demand  a  graduated  tax  on  all 
lands. 

Art.  V.  We  demand  that  the  Government  at  once 
establish  postal  savings  banks,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  deposits  by  the  people  for  safe  keeping, 
and  loaning  money  to  the  people,  on  ample  security, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  the  actual  expense 
of  creating  and  loaning  the  same. 

Art.  VI.  In  the  language  of  Peter  Cooper,  “  No¬ 
thing  can  be  bought  cheap  from  foreign  countries 
which  must  be  bought  at  file  expense  of  leaving  our 
own  raw  material  unused,  and  our  own  labor  unem¬ 
ployed”;  therefore  we  demand  a  protective  tariff 
on  all  articles  of  which  the  raw  material  is  produced 
and  the  labor  to  manufacture  the  same  is  found  in 
the  country  ;  all  articles  which  we  do  not  or  can  not 
produce  or  manufacture  to  be  admitted  free. 

Art.  VII.  An  income  tax  based  upon  a  constitu¬ 
tional  limitation  and  graduating  upward,  but  leaving 
untouched  all  incomes  under  $1,000. 

Art.  VIII.  That  labor,  being  the  basis  of  man’s 
existence,  and  the  source  of  all  wealth,  deserves  our 
first  consideration.  We  therefore  demand  that  labor 
bureaus,  State  at  well  as  national,  be  established  for 
the  collection  of  statistics  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  producing  classes,  and  the  management  to  be 
given  to  competent  men,  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  design  for  which  said  bureau  is  created; 
that  wise,  judicious,  and  equitable  laws  may  be  enact¬ 
ed  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  minors  in  the  manufacturing  establishments. 

Art.  IX.  We  demand  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
system  of  public-school  education,  so  as  to  establish 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commercial  schools  in 
addition  to  our  common  schools;  that  all  books 
should  be  procured  at  the  expense  of  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that,not  less  than  one  lecture  per  week 
be  delivered  upon  the  dignity  of  labor  and  its  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  the  affairs  of  men  in  every-day 
life. 

Art.  X.  Equal  taxation  of  all  property  owned  by 
individuals  or  corporations. 

Art.  XI.  We  demand  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the" State.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature,  elected  by  the  people,  to  ap¬ 
propriate  definite  sums  for  the  various  State  depart¬ 
ments,  the  officials  in  charge  of  said  departments 
being  limited  to  the  amounts  so  appropriated. 

Art.  XII.  We  demand  a  general  supervision  by 
the  State  of  all  railroad,  gas,  and  other  monopolies. 
There  should  be  a  uniform  tariff  rate  for  passenger 
and  freight  traffic  on  railroads,  and  definite  laws  curb¬ 
ing  their  encroachments. 

Art.  XIII.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  Jetting  out  by  contract  the  labor  of  convicts  in  our 
prisons  and  reformatory  institutions. 

Art.  XIV.  We  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of 
servile  Chinese  labor  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  free  labor  of  this  country. 

_  Art.  XV.  We  deprecate  and  denounce  all  sedi¬ 
tious  and  violent  measures,  and  appeal  only  to  the 
good  sense  and  love  of  justice  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  invoke  them  to  redress  their  cruel  and 
outrageous  wrongs  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
ballot-box. 

When  the  reading  of  this  platform  had  been 
concluded,  a  discussion  ensued,  some  among 
the  delegates  having  severally  proposed  cer¬ 
tain  additions  to  it,  as  a  resolution  advocating 
woman’s  right  to  suffrage,  and  one  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  wheat  and  flesh-meat  be¬ 
cause  they  are  needed  at  home.  Their  motions 
did  not  prevail. 

The  Democratic  party  convened  at  New 
Haven  on  September  17,  1878,  when  the  en- 
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tire  old  State  ticket,  with  Richard  D.  Hubbard 
at  its  bead,  was  renominated  by  acclamation. 
A  letter  signed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Loomis, 
tendering  his  resignation  of  the  office  he  then 
occupied,  was  read,  and  the  resignation  ac¬ 
cepted.  Charles  Durand,  of  Derby,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  in  his  place.  The  following  platform 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice : 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  again  pledges  itself  to  the  principles  which  it 
has  invariably  adopted,  and  which  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  State  have  repeatedly  approved. 

1.  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  shall  be  main¬ 
tained,  with  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
military  authority  ;  the  largest  individual  liberty 
consistent  with  public  order;  the  equality  of  rights 
for  all  citizens  ;  local  self-government  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  Constitution  to  be  observed  by  those 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  We  demand  that  rigid  economy  shall  be  ob¬ 
served  in  every  department  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  ;  and  that  the  salaries  of  public  officers 
shall  be  reduced  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
times. 

3.  That  the  deep-seated  and  continued  corrup¬ 
tions  among  Federal  office-holders  and  employees 
shall  cease;  and  we  demand  of  Congress  that  it 
shall  rigidly  and  persistently  pursue  investigations 
to  uncover  fraudulent  practices  and  ring  contrivances 
which  deplete  the  Treasury  and  add  to  the  burdens 
of  the  people. 

4.  We  condemn  the  monstrous  frauds  and  the 
daring  and  unrighteous  action  of  the  Commission  by 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  cheated 
and  deprived  of  their  choice  in  the  last  presidential 
election — a  bold  plot  and  unparalleled  fraud  which 
struck  at  the  heart  of  the  republic ;  a  plot  and  fraud 
which  shall  not  be  condoned,  and  shall  never  be  re¬ 
peated. 

5.  That  the  public  lands  shall  be  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  actual  settlers,  and  subsidies  of  money 
or  lands  to  corporations  and  speculators  shall  cease 
for  ever. 

6.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rec¬ 
ognizes  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of 
the  Union ;  and  this  standard  is  the  only  stable  basis 
for  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  world.  The 
Democratic  party  of  the  Union  has  never  failed  to 
recognize  and  support  this  essential  principle.  A 
great  and  costly  war,  and  Republican  extravagance, 
fraud,  and  corruption,  brought  an  irredeemable  cur¬ 
rency,  under  which  prices  of  every  cominodity  have 
fluctuated,  industrial  interests  have  suffered,  labor 
has  been  deprived  of  its  just  reward,  and  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  brought  to  bankruptcy;  but  the  laws  of 
trade,  with  a  large  balance  of  foreign  exchange  in 
favor  of  this  country,  have  brought  us  to  the  door 
of  a  redeemable  currency  and  a  sound  basis  for  an 
improved  and  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  which  will 
place  the  creditors  and  debtors  of  the  Government 
upon  the  same  financial  plane. 

7.  That  the  resumption  act,  so  called,  was  in  its 
inception  unwise,  uncalled  for,  and  not  demanded 
at  the  time  of  its  enaction  by  those  laws  of  trade 
which  govern  with  unerring  certainty  the  finances 
of  a  country;  and  having  confidence  in  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  this  State  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  we  unhesitatingly  rely  upon 
their  integrity  and  judgment,  believing  that  they 
will  be  controlled  in  their  action  upon  the  question 
of  resumption  by  those  well-known  principles  which 
underlie  the  necessities  of  commerce  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  all  repudiation,  and 
demand  the  just  payment  of  the  public  debt.  We 
condemn  the  financial  policy  of  the  Republican  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  the  direct  and  shortest  way  to  uni¬ 


versal  bankruptcy  and  total  repudiation ;  and  we 
demand  that  whatever  money  is  issued  shall  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  of  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  earnest  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  our  trade  with  foreign  nations,  by  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  will  tend  to  restore  our  commercial  tonnage 
to  its  former  equality  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  place  annually  in  the  hands  of  our  own  ship¬ 
owners  many  millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  which  now 
goes  to  enrich  the  owners  of  foreign  ships,  and  thus 
furnish  to  the  laborer  increased  employment,  reduce 
the  public  taxes,  and  greatly  increase  the  country’s 
exports. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  for  earnestly  struggling  against  the 
Republican  Senato  to  reduce  the  public  expenditures 
and  lighten  taxation. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  next  Legislature  of 
this  State  to  carefully  consider  the  laws  that  have 
been  passed  during  the  period  of  war  and  of  exces¬ 
sive  expenditures,  and  to  modify  such  portions  of 
them  as  may  be  deemed  injurious  in  any  degree  to 
the  public  interests  ;  and  we  recommend  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  trustee  process  so  that  the  wages  of  a 
laboring  man  with  a  family,  and  the  wages  of  women 
and  children,  may  be  protected ;  and  we  also  favor 
a  reasonable  homestead  exemption. 

Resolved,  That  an  harmonious  Union,  the  rights  of 
every  State  respected,  a  friendly  intercourse  among 
the  people,  and  a  cessation  of  sectional  hostility,  are 
essential  to  the  good  name  of  our  republic  and  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  we  invite  all  voters 
who  favor  this  healing  policy  and  who  are  opposed 
to  the  politicians,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  who  strive 
to  keep  alive  animosities  between  different  sections 
of  the  Union,  to  act  with  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  coming  election ;  and  to  those  workingmen 
whose  right  to  suffrage  has  been  sustained  by  that 
party,  in  great  conflicts  when  their  rights  were  as¬ 
sailed,  to  all  laborers,  of  whom  in  every  vicissitude 
in  our  country’s  history  the  Democracy  have  been 
unflinching  advocates  and  friends,  we  extend  the 
same  cordial  affiliation  and  respect  that  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  our  party  from  the  days  of  Jefferson  to 
the  present  time. 

The  Republican  party  assembled  in  State 
Convention  at  Hartford  on  the  24th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  nominated  the  following  State 
ticket:  For  Governor,  Charles  B.  Andrews,  of 
Litchfield  ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  David 
Gallup,  of  Plainfield;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
David  Torrance,  of  Derby;  for  Treasurer,  Tal- 
madge  Baker,  of  Norwalk;  for  Comptroller, 
Chauncey  Howard,  of  Coventry.  The  platform 
adopted  at  this  Convention  was  as  follows: 

The  Republicans  of  Connecticut,  in  convention 
assembled,  resolve: 

First.  That  the  existing  dangers,  to  the  public 
credit,  industry,  and  commerce  call  upon  us  to  pledge 
anew  our  constancy  to  the  great  principles  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  self-sacrifice  which  have  successfully 
carried  the  country  through  the  perils  of  a  great  war 
and  preserved  and  established  the  Union. 

Second.  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  and 
the  legal-tender  notes  issued  under  the  necessities 
of  the  war  are  sacred  debts,  to  be  paid  to  the  last 
dollar  in  the  standard  money  of  the  world;  that  the 
only  money  recognized  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the 
exchange  of  the  world  is  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  which  give  it  universal  currency  ; 
and  we  demand  that  all  currency  shall  be  redeemable 
in  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  that  both  coin 
and  currency  shall  be  kept  at  par  with  the  gold  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  world. 

Third.  That  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  was 
only  justifiable  by  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and 
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that  any  attempt  to  lower  the  standard  of  money,  to 
increase  the  volume  of  irredeemable  paper  currency, 
to  make  the  money  of  the  people  unstable,  or  to  de¬ 
teriorate  the  coin,  is  simply  repudiation  ;  and  we 
declare  that  a  reissue  of  legal-tender  paper  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace  would  be  without  excuse  and  a 
gross  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  therefore  we  demand  actual  resumption 
of  specie  payments  at  the  time  fixed  by  law,  and  that 
Congress  shall  do  no  act  to  delay  it,  hut  shall  leave 
the  country  free  in  its  reviving  prosperity. 

Fourth.  That  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are 
so  linkod  together  that  all  action  hostile  to  one  must 
be  injurious  to  the  other,  and  we  condemn  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  array  one  against  the  other,  anci  to  estab¬ 
lish  enmities  and  prejudices  between  employee  and 
employer. 

Fifth.  We  demand  the  most  rigid  economy,  not 
only  from  the  State  and  national  governments,  but 
from  all  lesser  communities. 

Sixth.  We  condemn  as  unworthy  of  an  enlightened 
people  a  niggardly  appropriation  of  the  public  money 
for  the  just  and  proper  expenses  of  the  Government, 
especially  in  dealing  with  the  army  and  its  officers, 
whose  life-long  services  are  devoted  to  the  defense 
of  the  country  from  foreign  foes,  Indian  depredations, 
and  domestic  insurrection. 

.  Seventh.  That  we  demand  full  protection  for  all 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
free  exercise  of  civil  and  political  rights ;  that  we 
insist  that  there  shall  be  no  subsidies,  grants,  or 
loans  of  money  or  lands  to  private  corporations,  no 
payment,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  what  are  called 
rebel  claims,  and  that  the  legitimate  expenses  of  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  met  by  adequate  appropriations. 

Eighth.  That  we  believe  in  the  integrity  and  pa¬ 
triotism  of  President  Hayes,  and  we  will  give  him 
our  cordial  support  in  all  his  constitutional  efforts  to 
secure  an  honest  and  efficient  public  service  and  to 
maintain  the  financial  honor  of  the  nation. 

Ninth.  That  the  title  of  President  Hayes  having 
been  settled  by  a  commission  of  both  political  parties 
acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  we  charge 
that  the  attacks  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  him, 
and  their  attempt  to  reopen  the  question  of  his  title, 
are  seditious  and  dangerous  to  the  public  pence  and 
prosperity,  and  have  for  their  object  not  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  country, but  the  advancement  of  a  faction. 

At  the  general  election  of  November  5, 
1878,  the  people’s  vote  in  Connecticut  failed  to 
elect  the  Governor  and  the  other  State  officers. 
In  accordance  with  the  State  Constitution, 
they  were  elected  by  the  Legislature  in  joint 
convention  on  January  9th,  the  result  being 
the  choice  of  the  Republican  candidates.  On 
the  same  day  the  Governor  elect  was  formally 
installed  in  office. 

The  income  and  expenditure  during  the  past 
year  were  as  follows  : 


Balance  in  the  Treasury,  December  1, 1877 _  $7-82.414  83 

lleceipta  last  year,  from  all  sources .  1.852,670  81 

Total .  $2,384,984" 64 

Expenditures  for  the  year,  on  all  accounts,  in¬ 
cluding  $9,000  of  State  bonds  redeemed .  1.642.612  53 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  December  1,  1878.. .  $>822, 372  11 


This  balance  included  about  $600,000  of 
taxes  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  November, 
1878.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi¬ 
tures  during  the  year  was  $109,957.78.  The 
estimated  receipts  for  the  year  1 878— ’79  are 
set  down  at  $1,554,200,  and  the  estimated  ex¬ 
penditures  at  $1,530,846.  The  State  debt,  on 
December  1,  1878,  was  represented  in  four 
classes  of  bonds,  as  follows: 


January  1, 1868,  redeemable  January  1, 18S3,  bear¬ 


ing  interest  at  6  per  cent .  $S77,000 

January  1,  1864,  redeemable  January  1,  1864,  at  6 

percent .  1,318,550 

October  1, 1865,  redeemable  October  1,  1885,  at  6 

per  cent .  1,741,100 

Mayl,ls77,  redeemable  on  option  after  May  3, 
ls87,  at  5  per  cent .  1,081,000 


Total . . .'.  $4,967,650 


The  aggregate  amount  of  the  grand  list,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  in 
the  State,  fell  off  last  year  by  more  than 
$9,000,000. 

There  are  sixty-six  savings  banks  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  four  of  which  are  under  temporary 
injunction,  and  one  is  being  permanently 
closed  up.  The  sum  total  of  their  assets  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  1878,  was  $76,024,- 
606.40,  which  is  $4,250,000  less  than  at  the 
same  date  in  the  previous  year.  There  are  ten 
trust  companies  in  the  State,  eight  of  which 
receive  deposits  and  attend  to  general  banking 
transactions.  All  of  them  are  stated  to  be  in 
a  sound  financial  condition.  Four  banks  of 
discount  continue  doing  business  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  Their  ag¬ 
gregate  outstanding  circulation  is  reckoned  at 
$19,532. 

The  education  of  the  youth  in  the  State  ap¬ 
pears  to  pi’Ogress  satisfactorily.  The  number 
of  her  public  schools  at  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year  was  1,647 ;  the  yearly  average  of 
school  sessions*  was  178-J  days.  The  whole 
number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  the  State  is  138,407,  of  whom 
119,803  attended  public  schools  during  the 
year,  and  11,121  other  schools.  The  percen¬ 
tage  of  children  in  schools  of  all  kinds  for  the 
year  was  94.76.  The  aggi'egate  amount  of 
school  revenue,  from  school  fund,  State,  town, 
and  district  taxes,  and  other  sources,  was  $],- 
509,158.85.  The  total  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  was  $1,506,477.06.  In  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  School  for  Imbeciles  at  Lakeville  there  were 
85  inmates,  of  whom  42  wrere  State  beneficia¬ 
ries.  Out  of  the  $7,000  annually  appropriated 
for  their  support,  the  sum  of  $5,500  was  ex¬ 
pended  during  the  year.  The  Governor  avers 
that  “  this  school  is  under  superior  management, 
is  doing  excellent  work,  and  deserves  well  of 
the  State.”  The  inmates  of  the  State  Reform 
School  for  Boys  at  Meriden  are  at  present 
267 ;  their  average  number  for  the  year  was 
250.  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Mid¬ 
dletown  continues  in  successful  operation.  Its 
inmates  are  130  ;  the  number  of  girls  admitted 
since  its  organization  in  1870  is  335.  Of  those 
dismissed,  31  have  found  homes  or  gone  to 
friends  out  of  Connecticut ;  and  46  have  been 
placed  out  in  families  within  the  State,  yet  re¬ 
maining  wards  of  the  school.  The  State  Asy¬ 
lum  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown  continues, 
as  for  several  years,  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  with  a  large  number  of  applications 
made  to  it  for  admission  of  new  patients  that 
must  be  refused.  At  present  there  are  above 
75  such  applications  entered  in  the  books  of 
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the  hospital.  The  number  of  patients  in  it  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  4S1,  all  of  whom  were 
State  beneficiaries  except  27,  who  are  paying 
patients.  The  Commissioners  created  by  the 
Legislature  at  the  January  session  of  1878,  and 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  “  to  investigate  the 
necessity  for  the  erection  of  another  hospital 
for  the  insane  poor  of  the  State,”  upon  inquiry, 
have  already  ascertained  that,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  365  indigent  insane  per¬ 
sons  in  Connecticut,  maintained  at  the  charge 
of  towns,  as  follows:  in  almshouses,  156;  not 


in  almshouses,  but  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  towns,  162;  in  hospitals  out  of  the  State, 
but  supported  at  the  expense  of  towns,  47. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary  on  November  30,  1878,  was  278.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  prison  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $30,951.89,  the  expenses  to  $32,369.09.  The 
labor  of  the  prisoners  has  now  been  contracted 
for  better  prices  than  formerly.  Concerning 
management  and  discipline,  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  the  State  Prison,  by  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  at  the  January  session  of  1878,  was 
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directed  to  inquire  into  its  management,  and 
report.  They  attended  to  their  duty  by  sum¬ 
moning  before  them  the  officers  of  the  prison  and 
others,  and  found  that  the  rules  of  the  prison 
had  not  been  strictly  enforced;  that  in  some 
cases  there  had  been  partiality  to  prisoners; 
and  that  they  “  had  conclusive  evidence  prov¬ 
ing  that,  through  some  agency,  liquor  had  been 
furnished  to  the  prisoners.” 

The  military  force  of  Connecticut,  under  the 
appellation  of  “National  Guard,”  is  in  an  effi¬ 
cient  condition.  The  Governor  avers  that,  in 
regard  to  discipline,  drill,  and  equipment,  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  militia  of  any  other  State. 
This  force  has  had  an  increase  of  152  men,  and 
two  new  companies  have  been  added  to  its  or¬ 
ganization  during  the  year.  At  the  last  muster, 
November  25-29, 1878,  its  total  was  2,444  men. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  this  force  is  met  by 
the  commutation  tax,  which  in  1878  amounted 
to  $95,176.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  the  January  session  to  furnish  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  with  new  uniforms  at  the  charge 
of  the  State.  It  allows  $25  to  each  man  for  his 
uniform. 

COPYRIGHT.  The  report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  copyright  submitted  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  June,  1878,  gave  rise  to  a  general 
discussion  of  this  subject  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  The  necessity  of  some 


remedy  for  the  uncertainty  into  which  the  law 
of  copyright  has  fallen  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized.  The  Commission  which  has  now  re¬ 
ported  was  appointed  April  17, 1876,  and  com¬ 
prised  Lord  John  Manners,  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
Sir  Charles  Young,  Sir  Henry  T.  Holland,  Sir 
John  Rose,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff',  Sir 
Louis  Mallet,  Sir  James  Stephen,  Sir  Julius  Ben- 
■  edict,  Farrer  Herschell,  Edward  Jenkins,  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  James  Anthony  Froude,  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  Frederick  Richard  Daldy.  The 
Commissioners  found  the  law  in  a  state  of  great 
uncertainty  and  confusion.  There  are  fourteen 
statutes  in  force,  passed  at  various  times,  with 
little  reference  to  one  another.  “The  piece¬ 
meal  way  in  which  the  subject  has  been  dealt 
with,”  says  the  report,  “  affords  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  of  a  number  of  apparently 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  the  provisions 
made  upon  matters  which  would  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  nature.”  Thus,  the  term  of  copy- 
.  right  in  books  is  forty-two  years  from  the  first 
publication,  or  during  the  life  of  the  author 
and  seven  years  after  his  death,  whichever 
shall  be  the  longer  period;  in  engravings  and 
prints,  twenty-eight  years  from  publication; 
in  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs,  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  artist  and  seven  years  after 
his  death;  in  sculpture,  fourteen  years  from 
the  first  “  putting  forth  or  publishing  ”  the 
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work,  with  provision  for  a  second  term  of  four¬ 
teen  years  if  the  sculptor  be  living  at  the  end 
of  the  first. 

One  of  the  first  questions  considered  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  on  which  much  testimony 
was  taken,  was  whether  the  royalty  system 
should  be  substituted  for  the  copyright  laws. 
This  system  may  be  briefly  described  as  one 
under  which  the  author  of  a  work  of  literature 
or  art,  or  his  assignee,  would  not  have  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  publication,  but  any  person 
would  he  entitled  to  copy  or  republish  the 
work  on  paying  or  securing  to  the  owner  a 
remuneration,  taking  the  form  of  a  royalty  or 
definite  sum  prescribed  by  law,  payable  to  the 
owner  for  each  copy  published.  The  principal 
reason  urged  for  the  adoption  of  the  royalty 
system  is  the  benefit  which  it  is  supposed 
would  arise  to  the  public  from  the  early  pub¬ 
lication  of  cheap  editions,  as  the  original  pub¬ 
lisher  would  be  compelled  to  issue  cheap  edi¬ 
tions  from  the  start,  or  this  would  be  done  by 
rival  publishers.  The  opponents  of  the  system 
say  that,  where  one  book  pays  the  publisher 
for  his  outlay  and  risk,  many  are  complete 
failures  and  never  pay  even  the  cost  of  pub¬ 
lishing;  that  if  the  royalty  system  were  es¬ 
tablished,  no  publisher  would  take  the  risk  of 
the  first  publication,  knowing  that  if  the  work 
proved  successful  he  would  immediately  have 
his  rew'ard  snatched  from  him  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  publishers  who  would  republish  and  under¬ 
sell  him  ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  remunerate  authors  at  the  rate  they 
now  do,  who  would  therefore  often  be  deterred 
from  writing;  and  that  many  works,  especially, 
those  involving  long  preparation  and  great 
cost  to  the  author  or  publisher,  which  would  be 
published  under  the  present  system,  could  nev¬ 
er  be  brought  out,  on  account  of  the  increased 
risk  that  would  ensue  from  the  royalty  system. 
Among  those  who  opposed  this  system  were 
Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  Huxley,  Profes¬ 
sor  Tyndall,  and  other  well-known  authors. 
Among  other  reasons  urged  against  it  was  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  coun¬ 
try,  except  in  a  modified  form  in  Italy. 

The  Commissioners  reported  against  the  roy¬ 
alty  system,  and  recommended  that  the  various 
statutes  relating  to  copyright  be  consolidated 
into  one  uniform  law.  They  suggest  that  the 
duration  of  copyright  in  hooks  be  during  the 
life  of  the  author  and  for  thirty  years  after  his 
death ;  that  the  term  of  protection  for  other 
works  (except  photographs)  be  the  same  as 
that  for  books;  and  that  the  exclusive  right 
of  representing  dramatic  and  musical  composi¬ 
tions  be  secured  for  a  like  period.  This  will 
amount  to  a  material  extension  of  the  term  of 
copyright  in  Great  Britain,  and  will  make  the 
period  of  protection  considerably  longer  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  where  copyright  is 
secured  for  twenty-eight  years,  with  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  renewed  term  of  fourteen  years  in 
favor  of  the  author  or  his  family.  In  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Russia,  copyright  is  grant¬ 


ed  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death;  in  Germany,  for  life  and 
thirty  years ;  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  for  life 
and  twenty  years ;  in  Italy,  for  life  and  forty 
years,  with  a  second  term  of  forty  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  other  persons  than  the  proprietor 
may  publish  on  payment  of  a  royalty.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  English  Commis¬ 
sioners  preferred  the  term  adopted  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

‘  By  a  law  passed  in  1775,  perpetual  copyright 
in  books  given  or  bequeathed  to  them  was 
granted  to  certain  universities  and  colleges. 
It  is  now  recommended  that  this  privilege  be 
abolished.  Authors  and  publishers  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  heavy  and  unjust  tax  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  statute  requiring  the  free 
delivery  of  a  copy  of  every  book  published  to 
certain  libraries.  The  number  of  copies  re¬ 
quired  to  be  delivered  has  varied  at  different 
times.  It  was  nine  under  the  statute  of  1710, 
and  eleven  under  that  of  1801.  It  was  reduced 
to  five  in  1836,  at  which  number  it  has  since 
continued.  The  libraries  which  now  enjoy 
these  privileges  are  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  Public  Library 
at  Cambridge,  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  delivery  to  the 
British  Museum  is  peremptory,  but  not  to  the 
other  colleges  unless  a  demand  in  writing  is 
made  by  them.  The  Commissioners  consider 
the  complaints,  of  authors  and  publishers  on 
this  point  to  be  well  founded,  and  recommend 
that  the  law  be  repealed  except  in  the  case  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  most  important  questions  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Commission  were  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  unlicensed  abridgment  and  drama¬ 
tization  of  copyrighted  works.  In  regard  to 
abridgments,  the  law  is  not  settled;  but  the 
dicta  of  the  courts  lean  to  the  doctrine  that  a 
fair  and  ~bonaf.de  abridgment  of  a  copyrighted 
book  is  not  piratical.  The  Commissioners  say 
that  “  even  though  an  abridgment  be  so  framed 
as  to  escape  being  a  piracy,  still  it  is  capable 
of  doing  great  harm  to  the  author  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  work  by  interfering  with  his  market;  and 
it  is  the  more  likely  to  interfere  with  that 
market  and  injure  the  sale  of  the  original  work 
if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  bears  in  its  title 
the  name  of  the  original  author.  ¥e  think 
this  should  be  prevented,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
we  recommend  that  no  abridgments  of  copy¬ 
right  works  should  be  allowed  during  the  term 
of  copyright,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  copyright.”  The  statutes  are  silent  con¬ 
cerning  the  dramatization  of  novels  and  other 
literary  works.  They  neither  provide  for  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  the  author  nor  expressly 
prohibit  unauthorized  dramatizations.  The  law 
has  been  settled  by  the  courts  that  it  is  piracy 
to  publish  without  authority  a  dramatization 
of  a  novel.  But  what  authors  have  most  suf¬ 
fered  from  is  the  unlicensed  dramatization  of 
their  novels  for  public  performance.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  law  as  judicially  expounded,  this  is 
not  piratical  unless  the  author  has  dramatized 
his  own  production  before  publishing  it  as  a 
novel ;  and  to  do  this  is  the  only  remedy 
against  unauthorized  dramatizations.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  common  practice  of  turning  novels 
into  plays  without  the  consent  of  the  authors, 
the  Commissioners  say :  “  Stories  have  been 
written  in  a  form  adapted  to  stage  representa¬ 
tion  almost  without  change.  Sometimes  cer¬ 
tain  parts  and  passages  of  novels  are  put  bodily 
into  the  play,  while  the  hulk  of  the  play  is 
original  matter;  and  at  other  times  the  plot 
of  the  novel  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  play,  the 
dialogue  being  altogether  original.  Whatever 
may  be  the  precise  form  of  the  dramatization, 
the  practice  has  given  rise  to  much  complaint, 
and  considerable  loss,  both  in  money  and  repu¬ 
tation,  is  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  upon 
novelists.  The  author’s  pecuniary  injury  con¬ 
sists  in  his  failing  to  obtain  the  profit  he  might 
receive  if  dramatization  could  not  take  place 
without  his  consent.  He  may  be  injured  in 
reputation  if  an  erroneous  impression  is  given 
of  his  book.  In  addition  to  these  complaints, 
it  has  been  pressed  upon  us  that  it  is  only  just 
that  an  author  should  be  entitled  to  the  full 
amount  of  profit  which  he  can  derive  from  his 
own  creation ;  that  the  product  of  a  man’s 
brain  ought  to  be  his  own  for  all  purposes; 
and  that  it  is  unjust,  when  he  has  expended  his 
invention  and  labor  in  the  composition  of  a 
story,  that  another  man  should  be  able  to  reap 
part  of  the  harvest.”  After  weighing  these 
considerations,  and  those  which  were  advanced 
on  the  other  side,  the  Commissioners  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  right  of  dramatizing  a 
novel  or  other  work  should  be  reserved  to  the 
author. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  is,  a  British  author, 
in  order  to  secure  copyright,  must  first  publish 
his  work  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  he  pub¬ 
lish  in  a  foreign  country,  or  even  in  a  British 
colony,  before  publishing  at  home,  he  forfeits 
his  title  to  English  copyright.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  modified 
that  when  a  work  is  first  given  to  the  public 
in  any  possession  of  the  Crown,  the  author 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  when 
the  first  publication  takes  place  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  and  that  a  British  author  who  first  pub¬ 
lishes  abroad  may  secure  all  his  rights  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  republishing  there  within  three  years 
after  the  foreign  publication. 

The  Commissioners  find  that  “  in  some  im¬ 
portant  respects  the  state  of  the  present  copy¬ 
right  law,  as  regards  the  colonies,  is  anoma¬ 
lous  and  unsatisfactory.”  The  copyright  law 
passed  in  1842  protects  works  throughout  the 
British  dominions ;  but  in  1847  the  “  Foreign 
Reprints  Act  ”  was  passed,  providing  that  if 
any  colonial  Legislature  should  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  provision  for  the  protection  and  remuner¬ 
ation  of  the  British  author,  foreign  reprints  of 
English  copyrighted  works  might  be  imported 
into  the  colony.  In  several  colonies  there  was 
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legislation  for  this  purpose.  The  provision 
made  by  the  Canadian  Legislature  was  that 
American  reprints  ofEnglish  copyrighted  works 
might  be  imported  into  the  colony  on  payment 
of  a  customs  duty  of  12£  per  cent.,  which  was 
to  be  collected  by  the  Canadian  Government 
and  paid  to  the  British  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  authors  interested.  Like  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  in  other  colonies.  Of  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  and  the  effect  of  the 
Foreign  Reprints  Act,  the  Commissioners  say : 
“  So  far  as  British  authors  and  owners  of  copy¬ 
right  are  concerned,  the  act  has  proved  a 
complete  failure.  Foreign  reprints  of  copy¬ 
right  works  have  been  largely  introduced  into 
the  colonies,  and  notably  American  reprints 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  but  .no  returns, 
or  returns  of  an  absurdly  small  amount,  have 
been  made  to  the  authors  and  owners.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  official  reports  that  during  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1876,  the  amount  received 
from  the  whole  of  the  nineteen  colonies  which 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  act  was  only 
£1,155  13s.  2 id.,  of  which  £1,084  13s.  3i«L 
was  received  from  Canada ;  and  that  of  these 
colonies  seven  paid  nothing  whatever  to  the 
authors,  while  six  now  and  then  paid  small 
sums  amounting  to  a  few  shillings.”  In  1875 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  secures  copyright  for  twenty-eight 
years  to  any  author  domiciled  in  Canada,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  or  who  is  a 
citizen  of  any  country  having  an  internation¬ 
al  copyright  treaty  with  Canada.  The  work 
must  be  published  or  republished  in  Canada. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  this  law.  They  recommend  that  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  supply  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  at  cheap  prices  for  colonial  readers  be  met 
in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
licensing  system  in  the  colonies;  second,  by 
continuing,  though  with  alterations,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Foreign  Reprints  Act.  In  pro¬ 
posing  the  introduction  of  a  licensing  system, 
it  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  power 
now  possessed  by  the  colonial  Legislatures  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  copyright  so  far  as 
their  own  colonies  are  concerned.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  recommend  that  in  case  the  owner 
of  a  copyright  work  should  not  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  the  copyright  law  (if  any) 
in  a  colony,  and  in  case  no  adequate  provision 
be  made  by  republication  in  the  colony  or 
otherwise,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  pub¬ 
lication  elsewhere,  for  a  supply  of  the  work 
sufficient  for  general  sale  and  circulation  in 
the  colony,  a  license  may  upon  application  be 
granted  to  republish  the  work  in  the  colony, 
subject  to  a  royalty  in  favor  of  the  copyright- 
owner  of  not  less  than  a  specified  sum  per  cent, 
on  the  retail  price,  as  may  be  settled  by  any 
local  law.  It  is  also  suggested  that  effective 
provision  for  the  due  collection  and  transmis¬ 
sion  to  the  copyright-owner  of  such  royalty 
should  be  made  by  the  law. 

The  subject  of  international  copyright  re- 
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ceived  careful  attention  from  the  Commission. 
This  topic  was  considered  under  two  heads : 
first,  in  connection  with  the  international  copy¬ 
right  acts  which  have  been  in  force  in  Great 
Britain  for  forty  years ;  and,  second,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  them.  By  these  statutes  the  Queen 
is  authorized  to  extend,  by  an  order  in  Council, 
protection  to  the  works  of  all  foreign  authors 
whose  government  shall  give  reciprocal  privi¬ 
leges  to  British  subjects.  Treaties  for  this 
purpose  have  been  made  with  the  following 
countries:  Prussia  and  Saxony,  in  1846;  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Thuringian  Union,  Hanover,  and  Olden¬ 
burg,  in  1847 ;  the  French  Republic  in  1851 ; 
Anhalt  and  Hamburg,  in  1853;  Belgium,  in 
1854;  Prussia  (additional),  in  1855;  Spain,  in 
1857 ;  and  Sardinia,  in  1860.  The  United 
States  has  steadily  refused  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of 
American  and  English  authors.  Under  an  in¬ 
ternational  copyright  treaty,  a  foreigner  may 
secure  protection  for  his  work  in  Great  Britain 
by  registering  it  and  depositing  a  copy  in  Lon¬ 
don  within  a  specified  time.  The  copyright 
thus  secured  may  be  for  the  full  term  accorded 
to  English  authors,  and  it  gives  a  remedy 
against  the  unlicensed  republication  of  the 
work  in  the  original  language.  The  exclusive 
right  of  publishing  a  translation,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  play,  of  representing  it  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stage,  is  also  secured  to  foreign  authors ; 
but  the  term  of  protection  is  limited  to  five 
years,  and  the  conditions  imposed  are  more 
burdensome  than  those  to  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  original  works.  To  secure  protection 
for  a  translation,  registration  and  deposit  of 
copies,  both  of  the  original  and  the  translation, 
are  required  to  be  made  within  a  specified 
time.  At  least  a  part  of  the  authorized  trans¬ 
lation  must  be  published,  either  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  or  the  foreign  country,  within  a  year  after 
registration  of  the  original ;  and  the  complete 
translation  must  appear  within  three  years. 
In  the  case  of  dramatic  compositions  the  trans¬ 
lation  must  be  published  within  three  months. 
French  authors  have  complained  that  the  period 
within  which  a  translation  is  required  to  be 
published  is  too  short,  as  “  it  is  found  to  be 
impossible  to  ascertain  in  the  country  of  origin 
in  so  short  a  time  whether  a  work  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  successful  to  warrant  a  translation.” 
The  changes  suggested  by  the  Commissioners 
are  decidedly  favorable  to  foreign  authors. 
They  recommend  that  the  existing  require¬ 
ments  of  registration  and  deposit,  in  the  case 
both  of  originals  and  translations,  be  abolished ; 
that  an  unconditional  right  of  translation  he 
reserved  to  the  foreign  author  for  three  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  original ;  and  that, 
if  an  authorized  translation  be  published  within 
that  time,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  protection  for 
ten  years,  instead  of  five,  as  at  present.  Wheth¬ 
er  a  foreign  author  is  entitled  to  copyright  in 
Great  Britain  independently  of  the  special  in¬ 
ternational  acts  is  a  question  on  which  English 
judges  have  differed.  But  as  the  law  now 


stands,  an  alien  may  acquire  copyright  by  first 
publishing  his  work  in  Great  Britain,  provided 
he  be  within  the  British  dominions  at  the  time 
of  publication.  The  Royal  Commissioners  rec¬ 
ommend  that  copyright  be  extended  to  foreign 
authors  on  the  same  terms  as  to  British  sub¬ 
jects,  and  that  protection  be  granted  to  every 
author,  native  or  foreign,  who  will  give  the 
British  public  the  benefit  of  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  work. 

After  considering  the  question  of  interna¬ 
tional  copyright  between  England  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  the  steady  refusal  of  the  latter 
country  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  that  purpose, 
the  Commissioners  say:  “Although  it  has 
hitherto  been  the  practice,  we  believe,  of  your 
Majesty’s  Government  to  make  international 
copyright  treaties  only  with  countries  which 
are  willing  to  give  British  subjects  the  full 
advantage  of  their  domestic  copyright  laws, 
untrammeled  by  commercial  restrictions,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  protection  afforded  to  their 
subjects  by  our  own  copyright  laws,  yet  we 
think  it  not  unreasonable  for  the  American 
people  to  wish  to  insure  the  publication  of  edi¬ 
tions  suited  to  their  large  and  peculiar  market, 
if  they  enter  into  a  copyright  treaty  with  this 
country.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  an  arrangement  by  which  British 
copyright-owners  could  acquire  United  States 
copyright  by  reprinting  and  republishing  their 
books  in  America,  but  without  being  put  under 
the  condition  of  reproducing  the  illustrations, 
or  remanufacturing  the  stereotype  plates  there, 
would  not  be  unsatisfactory  to  your  Majesty’s 
subjects;  and  that  it  would  he  looked  upon 
more  favorably  in  the  United  States  than  any 
other  plan  now  before  us.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  that  this  country  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  taking^  steps  of  a  retaliatory  character, 
with  a  view  of  enforcing,  incidentally,  that 
protection  from  the  United  States  which  we 
accord  to  them.  This  might  be  done  by  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  Americans  the  privilege  of 
copyright  on  first  publication  in  this  country. 
We  have,  howevei-,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  on  the  highest  public  grounds  of  policy 
and  expediency,  it  is  advisable  that  our  law 
should  be  based  on  correct  principles,  irre¬ 
spectively  of  the  opinions  or  the  policy  of  other 
nations.  We  admit  the  propriety  of  protecting 
copyright,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  copyright,  if  admitted,  is  one  of  uni¬ 
versal  application.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  this  country  should  pursue  the  policy  of 
recognizing  the  author’s  rights,  irrespective  of 
nationality.” 

Copyright  was  the  subject  of  important  dis¬ 
cussion  in  France  during  the  year.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Literary  Congress,  which  met  in 
Paris  in  June  under  the  presidency  of  Victor 
Hugo,  after  elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject, 
affirmed  the  following  principles :  “  1.  The 
right  of  the  author  over  his  works  is  not  a  legal 
concession,  but  one  of  the  modes  of  property 
which  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  guarantee. 
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2.  Literary  property  is  perpetual  in  the  author, 
and  in  his  heirs  or  assigns.  3.  After  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  author’s  rights  as  determined 
by  the  laws  actually  obtaining  in  different 
countries,  any  person  will  be  free  to  reproduce 
his  works,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  certain 
sum  to  his  heirs  or  assigns.  4.  Literary,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  artistic  works  will  be  treated  in  each 
country  as  if  they  had  been  first  produced  in 
that  country.  This  rule  applies  also  to  the 
representation  of  dramatic  and  musical  works, 
o.  To  obtain  the  above  protection,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  author  to  go  through  the  cus¬ 
tomary  formalities  of  the  country  in  which  his 
works  are  first  brought  out.  6.  With  regard 
to  translation  and  adaptation,  the  Congress 
expresses  a  hope  that  international  treaties 
will  secure  for  authors  the  exclusive  right  of 
authorizing  the  adaptation  or  translation  of 
their  works.  7.  The  Congress  is  of  opinion 
that  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  literary  men  is  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  establishment  or  development 
of  societies  having  for  their  object  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  authors,  and  the  creation 
of  a  fund  for  relief  and  pensions.”  The  Con¬ 
gress  approved  the  project  of  founding  an  in¬ 
ternational  literary  association,  open  to  the 
literary  societies  and  writers  of  all  nations. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  That  the  members  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  respective  countries  form  societies 
on  the  plan  of  the  Socrite  des  Gens  de  Lettres  de 
France. 

2.  That  in  each  country  there  be  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  International  Committee,  through 
whom  all  communications  between  the  said  Com¬ 
mittee  and  his  nation  shall  pass,  and  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  keep  the  said  Committee  informed  on 
all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  great  republic  of  letters. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  endeavor  to  establish  an  exchange  of  books 
between  their  respective  countries,  by  which  libraries 
of  modern  literature  may  be  gradually  formed  in  the 
great  capitals  of  the  world,  for  the  use  of  men  of 
letters ;  each  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  will  be 
kept  au  courant  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  world ; 
and  reproduction,  translation,  and  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  copyrights  will  be  facilitated. 

4.  That  the  headquarters  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  be  at  the  offices  of  the  Socrite  des  Gens  de 
Lettres  de  France. 

5.  That  the  next  International  Congress,  to  report 
on  the  work  which  the  members  of  the  International 
Committee  have  done  in  the  year,  in  furtherance  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  1878,  be  held  in 
London  in  June,  1879. 

The  “  Law  of  Copyright  and  Playright,” 
by  Eaton  S.  Drone,  of  New  York,  just  pub¬ 
lished  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  treatise  yet  given  to  the  public  of  the 
law  on  this  subject  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Playright  is  defined  by  the 
author  as  the  exclusive  right  of  representing 
dramatic  and  musical  compositions. 

COSTA  BICA  (RepUblica  de  Costa  Riga), 
one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Central 
America.  For  statistics  concerning  popula¬ 
tion,  etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  “An¬ 


nual  Cyclopaedia  ”  for  1877.  In  accordance 
with  a  new  law,  statistics  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  are  now  published  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  Those  for  1877,  however,  are  said 
to  be  only  approximate,  as  many  of  the  clergy 
had  failed  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
in  making  their  reports.  The  total  number  of 
births  for  the  year  was  7,999,  of  which  4,114 
wrere  of  males,  and  1,706  were  illegitimate ;  the 
deaths  were  3,946 ;  thus  showing  an  increase 
of  population  in  this  respect  of  4,053.  The 
number  of  marriages  was  1,119.  The  number 
of  illegitimate  children  above  reported  is  com¬ 
paratively  much  smaller  than  in  some  of  the 
South  American  republics. 

The  President  of  Costa  Rica  is  General  To¬ 
mas  Guardia ;  the  First  Vice-President,  Sr.  Pe¬ 
dro  Quiros ;  and  the  Second  Vice-President, 
Sr.  Rafael  Barroeta.  The  Cabinet  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  Ministers :  Interior,  War, 
and  Navy,  Sr.  Rafael  Machado;  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Justice,  Public  Instruction,  etc.,  Dr.  Jos6 
Marfa  Castro ;  Commerce  and  Finance,  Sr.  Sal¬ 
vador  Lara ;  and  Public  Works,  Sr.  M.  J.  Za¬ 
mora.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  the 
Commandant  of  the  army. 

The  following  table,  from  an  official  report, 
exhibits  the  national  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1878  : 

REVENUE. 

National  Bank,  yield .  $129,8-32 

“  “  capital .  963,989 

Puntarenas*  Custom-house : 

Import  duties . $846,691  |  ,  nln»fi7 

Export  duties .  164,096  ) 

Puntarenas  docks .  2,182 

Spirit,  tobacco,  and  powder  monopolies . . .  1,189,940 

Mint . . .  IS, 140 

Post-Office .  27,604 

Telegraph .  6,553 

National  printing-office . 8,251 

Bailway .  88,019 

Sale  of  national  lands .  20,757 

Interest  on  national  land .  7,561 

National  Institute .  8,057 

Bank  of  Emission .  28,252 

Stamped  paper .  28,964 

Spirit  licenses .  20,719 

Fines,  etc .  20,142 

Mortgage  fees .  17,295 

Judicial  deposits .  97,756 

Custom-house  debts .  8,916 

Sundries .  125,995 

Total .  $8,819,211 

EXPENDITURE. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior . .  $211,693 

“  of  Commerce  and  Finance .  304,487 

“  of  Justice .  71,844 

“  of  War .  422,794 

“  of  War  (Navy  Department) .  111,764 

“  of  Public  Works .  590,291 

“  of  Foreign  Affairs .  20,076 

Public  instruction .  123,246 

Public,  worship .  36,706 

Charities .  1,552 

National  credit .  173,758 

Police  force .  85,682 

Sundries .  1,801,319 

Total . $3,904,657 

Deficit .  $85,446 

In  a  semi-official  report  of  the  national 
finances,  the  expenditure  for  the  entire  year 

*  Chief  port  of  the  republic,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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1877  was  set  down  at  $1,199,045,  of  which 
the  railroad  works  absorbed  $466,961,  the  War 
Department  $114,225,  the  navy  $161,417,  pub¬ 
lic  schools  $66,422,  and  expenses  of  litigation 
in  England  $60,305.  In  the  budget  of  1878-79 
the  revenue  was  estimated  at  $3,179,873,  as 
follows ; 


Export  and  import  duties . $1,200,000 

Spirit  monopoly .  860,000 

Tobaecco  monopoly .  460,000 

National  Bank .  154,800 

Bailway .  100,000 

Sundries .  415,0TB 


The  expenditures  were  distributed  among  the 
various  departments  of  government  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order : 


Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Education,  Jus¬ 
tice,  etc .  $288,529 

Ministries  of  the  interior,  Police,  War,  Navy,  Agri¬ 
culture,  etc .  792,140 

Ministry  of  Public  Works .  251,668 

Ministry  of  Finance,  expenses  of  monopolies,  etc. ; 
sundry  expenses .  853,983 


The  surplus  thus  accruing,  say  $993,551,  was 
to  be  applied  for  the  prosecution  of  the  works 
on  the  railway ;  and  it  would  also  enable  the 
Government  to  cover  the  deficit  standing 
against  the  year  1877-78  as  shown  above,  and 
that  of  $104,808  against  1876— ’77-  The  cus¬ 
toms  department  yielded  in  the  whole  of  1877 
$340,710  more  than  in  the  year  immediately 
preceding,  an  increase  accounted  for  by  unu¬ 
sually  large  imports,  the  duties  on  which  be¬ 
sides  were  raised  50  per  cent,  about  the  middle 
of  1877.  The  excess  of  the  revenue  over  the 
expenditure  for  the  month  of  April  was  said 
to  be  $200,000 ;  money  “  was  plenty,  and  the 
salaries  of  both  railway  and  Government  em¬ 
ployees  (on  the  Atlantic  side),  bills  for  provi¬ 
sions,  and  estimates  on  contracts  were  promptly 
liquidated.”  A  statement  of  the  national  debt 
may  be  found  in  the  “Annual  Cyclopaedia” 
for  1877. 

The  Banco  de  Emision  was  closed  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  by  decree  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  business  transferred  to  the  new 
National  Bank.  A  Government  order  was  is¬ 
sued  in  the  fall  requiring  the  sworn  brokers 
throughout  the  republic  to  forward  twice 
weekly  to  the  “Diario  Oficial”  information 
on  the  following  points  :  Prices  current  of  cof¬ 
fee  and  other  important  products ;  prices  of 
notes  and  other  documents  of  the  Government ; 
prices  of  bank  bills ;  the  current  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  at  the  banks  and  by  private  capitalists  ; 
the  premium  on  or  commercial  price  of  foreign 
coins ;  rates  of  exchange  on  the  principal  com¬ 
mercial  points  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  banks  or  private 
individuals ;  failures  or  bankruptcies ;  and  such 
other  information,  of  whatever  character,  as 
may  be  useful  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year 
1877-78  was  $6,187,062,  of  which  $300,000 
was  through  the  Atlantic  port  of  Limon,  and 
the  remainder  through  that  of  Puntarenas  on 
the  Pacific.  The  chief  staples  shipped  from 
the  latter  port  were  as  follows  :  coffee,  28,804,- 


480  lbs.,  against  24,300,000  in  1876-77 ;  hides, 
394,169;  India-rubber,  71,167 ;  copper,  9,473; 
cheese,  8,966 ;  sarsaparilla,  4,032  lbs.  The 
shipping  movements  at  Puntarenas  in  1877 
were  as  follows  :  Entered,  82  steamers  and  3.1 
sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  172,334 
tons,  and  680  passengers.  Cleared,  81  steam¬ 
ers  and  22  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
of  167,208  tons,  and  504  passengers.  Of  the 
craft  entered,  82  were  under  the  United  States 
flag,  6  British,  8  French,  5  German,  and  7  Co¬ 
lombian  ;  and  of  those  cleared,  80  United  States, 
5  British,  7  French,  3  German,  and  3  Colom¬ 
bian. 

The  “Diario  Oficial”  published  in  August 
some  extracts  from  a  New  York  correspond¬ 
ence  showing  the  importance  of  the  fruit 
trade  between  the  Central  American  repub¬ 
lics  and  the  United  States,  recommending  a 
line  of  steamers  between  Port  Limon  and  Pen¬ 
sacola.  Why  the  latter  point  should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  New  Orleans  was  not  explained.  The 
importation  of  bananas  into  New  York  in  1877 
is  stated  to  have  aggregated  402,921  bunches, 
of  which  200,000  were  credited  to  Colon,  while 
it  was  said  that  Colon  had  already  shipped  in 
1878  413,417  bunches,  losing  in  transportation 
about  15  per  cent.  The  entire  shipment  of 
pineapples  during  the  same  period  was  3,230,- 
470,  with  a  loss  of  about  20  per  cent.  In  May 
it  was  reported  from  the  interior  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  coffee  were  extremely  favorable,  nnd 
that  the  new  'crop,  should  no  unforeseen  disas¬ 
ter  supervene,  would  be  the  largest  yet  known, 
say  35,000,000  lbs.,  but  some  apprehension  ex¬ 
isted  that  the  labor  market  would  be  severely 
tried  when  the  time  for  picking  and  cleaning 
such  a  large  quantity  of  coffee  should  arrive. 
A  new  port  called  Cocos  had  been  established 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  situated  on  Culebra 
Bay,  and  has,  it  is  believed,  a  fair  anchorage. 
A  custom-house,  warehouses,  etc.,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  established.  Vessels  visiting  the 
port  will  have  no  tonnage,  anchorage,  wharf¬ 
age,  or  lighthouse  charges  or  dues  of  any  sort 
whatever  to  pay.  The  population  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  small,  but  it  was  hoped  that  facilities  of 
this  character  would  have  the  effect  of  attract¬ 
ing  settlers  and  increasing  commerce. 

The  following  extract  from  a  manifesto,  pub¬ 
lished  by  President  Guardia  on  June  9th,  and 
referring  to  the  interval  between  that  date  and 
September,  1877,  when  he  superseded  Don  Vi¬ 
cente  Herrera,  shows  an  improved  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  republic  : 

The  public  works  which  have  been  accomplished 
during  the  year  are  tnany  and  various  ;  a  college 
for  young  ladies  in  Alajuela  established  by  the  sis¬ 
ters  of  the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion  and  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  Government ;  three  barracks, 
a  wharf,  and  lighthouse  in  the  port  of  Limon ;  im¬ 
provements  in  the  palace  at  San  Josd  ;  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  and  a  magnificent  still  in  the  Fa- 
brica  at  San  Jos6  ;  repairs  to  the  Presidio  in  San  Lu¬ 
cas  and  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  there ;  the 
extension  of  the  telegraph  system  and  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  work  on  the  railway.  On  the  latter 
work  $8,000,000  have  already  been  expended,  of 
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■which  §5,000,000  were  received  as  the  result  of  loans 
in  England:  the  remainder  has  been  furnished  by 
the  National  Treasury,  in  addition  to  §75,000  lately 
forwarded  to  England  for  the  purchase  of  bridges, 
rails,  and  other  materials.  Sixty  miles  of  road  are 
already  completed,  which,  according  to  those  fig¬ 
ures,  cost  something  like  §183,000  per  mile,  a  high 
rate  for  a  narrow-gauge  road.  Schools  where  young 
ladies  may  receive  instruction  in  electric  telegraphy 
are  to  be  opened  in  the  different  provinces.  The 
construction  of  a  line  to  Port  Limon,  and  another  to 
the  borders  of  Nicaragua  to  connect  with  the  tele¬ 
graph  system  of  that  country,  will  largely  increase 
the  demand  for  skilled  operators.  Tramps  are  to  be 
properly  provided  for  in  the  country.  Civil  magis¬ 
trates,  after  having  determined  the  condition  as  va¬ 
grants  of  all  men  under  fifty  years  of  age,  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  turn  them  over  to  the  commandants  of 
departments,  who  in  turn  place  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  railway,  where  they  will 
be  employed  in  behalf  of  the  state  in  the  important 
work  of  constructing  the  central  division  of  the  Costa 
Eica  portion  of  theline. 

The  college  above  referred  to  had  been  for¬ 
mally  opened,  although  the  buildings  intend¬ 
ed  for  its  use  were  not  yet  completed.  The 
grounds,  edifices,  etc.,  being  a  Government 
donation,  the  rates  for  tuition,  boarding,  etc., 
were  to  be  extremely  moderate.  The  course 
of  instruction,  including  primary,  secondary, 
and  advanced  branches,  will  be  full  and  com¬ 
plete;  and  altogether  the  institution  will  meet 
a  want  long  felt  in  the  country. 

A  contract  had  been  made  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  immigrants  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  laborers 
for  the  Atlantic  division  of  the  railway  ;  and 
it  was  expected  the  first  draft  would  firing 
about  500  men,  accompanied,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  by  the  usual  proportion  of  women  and 
children,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  desira¬ 
ble  colony  of  immigrants,  which  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  increased  to  considerable  proportions 
before  the  lapse  of  many  months.  In  almost 
all  the  ministerial  reports  to  the  Government, 
wherever  allusion  is  made  to  the  agricultural 
prospects  of  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  labor¬ 
ers  is  bitterly  deplored,  pai'ticularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Department  of  Puntarenas,  where 
thousands  of  acres  of  most  valuable  land, 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
cacao,  coffee,  etc.,  are  lying  waste  for  lack  of 
hands  to  till  it. 

The  Government  has  recently  reduced  the 
extent  of  lands  held  by  mining  companies,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of 
agricultural  settlers.  Especial  care  is  taken  in 
these  new  districts  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  a  suitable  extent  of  forest  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rivers  and  along  the  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridges,  the  destruction  of  the  woods  on  the 
hillsides  and  in  the  central  valley  having  de¬ 
termined  a  material  diminution  in  the  rainfall 
of  the  country.  Persons  destroying  timber 
within  the  limits  prescribed  are  to  be  held 
amenable  to  a  fine,  or  to  plant  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense  an  equal  number  of  new  trees  of  va¬ 
rious  kiuds,  to  be  specified  by  the  Government. 
The  country  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 


COTTON  AND  SILK,  The  Weighting  of. 
Among  the  numerous  adulterations  of  com¬ 
mercial  commodities  in  practice  of  late  years, 
several  of  which  have  transpired  to  awaken  a 
general  indignation  and  distrust  in  the  public 
mind,  there  are  no  more  extensive  frauds  than 
those  of  weighting  cotton  goods,  which  is 
practiced  in  England,  and  silks,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  France,  by  plastering  them  with  com¬ 
positions  of  various  ingredients,  which  on 
hardening  give  the  textiles  a  deceptive  ap¬ 
pearance  of  weight  and  firmness.  It  has  long 
been  notorious  that  the  heavier  English  cotton 
cloths,  and  notably  those  which  are  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  Oriental  trade,  which  requires 
goods  of  unusual  weight  and  thickness,  owe 
their  appearance  of  strength  and  solidity  to  a 
preparation  of  size,  which  disappears  with  the 
first  washing.  For  that  reason  the  heavier 
and  honester  Indian  and  American  calicoes 
have  long  been  preferred  in  some  of  the  East¬ 
ern  markets.  The  practice  of  sizing  cotton 
cloth  has  increased,  until  loud  public  protests 
have  recently  been  heard.  Mr.  Mellor  declared 
in  Parliament  that  the  English  cotton  trade 
had  gone  down  because  of  the  rascalities  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  A  suit 
was  lately  brought  at  Rochdale  against  a  cot¬ 
ton-manufacturer  to  recover  a  sum  of  money 
“for  sizing  twenty -seven  warps.”  The  plain¬ 
tiff,  in  answer  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 
judge,  was  reluctantly  made  to  explain  that 
“sizing”  was  “loading”  or  adulterating  cot¬ 
ton  cloth.  The  composition  of  the  size,  he 
testified,  was  flour,  China  clay,  Epsom  salts, 
chlorate  of  zinc,  chlorate  of  magnesia,  and 
glue.  This  mixture  was  soaked  into  the  cloth 
in  the  proportion  of  70  per  cent,  or  more  of 
its  weight.  The  same  witness  had  used  as 
high  an  average  of  size  as  130  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  original  texture,  and  knew  of 
manufacturers  who  adulterated  their  goods  to 
the  extent  of  230  per  cent.  When  the  depo¬ 
nent  first  entered  the  business,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  only  size  used  was  pure  flour  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  20,  or  only  five  per  cent. 

The  practice  of  weighting  silk  goods  is  even 
more  general,  and  the  adulteration  is  greater, 
than  in  the  case  of  cottons.  This  deception  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  black  silks,  which 
are  more  generally  used  than  all  others,  and 
are  preferred  of  a  heavy  and  firm  texture. 
The  adulteration  prevails  in  America  and  in  all 
countries  where  silk  goods  are  manufactured, 
as  well  as  in  France,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  experts  have  declared  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  genuine  piece  of  black  silk  in  the 
market.  The  weighting  is  done  in  the  dyeing. 
The  fraudulent  weight  produced  by  the  use  of 
adulterants  has  been  found  by  chemical  tests 
to  exceed  often  150  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  original  fabric,  and  in  some  cases  to  reach 
400  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  silk.  The 
weighting  is  accomplished  in  the  dyeing  of  the 
thrown  silk  thread  before  it  is  woven,  which 
is  made  to  take  up  a  large  quantity  of  nitrate 
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of  iron  in  solution  after  boiling.  It  is  then 
treated  with  soap  and  alkali  to  counteract  the 
acid  effects  of  the  nitrate,  or,  technically  ex¬ 
pressed,  to  “  kill  the  iron.”  It  is  given  suc¬ 
cessive  baths  of  nitrate,  followed  by  successive 
applications  of  soap  and  alkali,  until  the  de¬ 
sired  weight  is  acquired.  The  process  is  the 
same  which  is  used  in  honestly  dyeing  the 
silk,  but  a  single  treatment  is  sufficient  for 
coloring  purposes,  each  succeeding  bath  an¬ 
swering  no  other  purpose  than  to  add  fraudu¬ 
lent  weight.  The  adulteration  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  second  process  of  bluing  with 
prussiate  of  potash,  followed  by  a  bath  of 
gambier,  cutch,  or  other  astringents,  fastened 
with  tin  salts,  and  then  an  application  of 
acetate  of  iron,  and  a  second  gambier  bath. 
Every  time  this  is  repeated  the  thread  acquires 
additional  weight,  but,  through  the  action  of 
the  astringent  on  the  gelatine  in  the  silk,  loses 
clearness  and  brilliancy  of  color.  A  bath  of 
logwood  dye  gives  brightness  to  the  dull,  dis¬ 
colored  thread.  In  this  bath  is  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  soap,  often  eight  ounces  to  the  pound, 
which  is  absorbed  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  with  the  alkali  forms  a  kind  of  fat.  In 
wear  this  greasy  substance  works  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  making  the  shiny  appearance  and  the 
smoothness  which  is  produced  on  the  surface 
of  black  silks  after  short  use.  The  soft  and 
satin-like  texture,  and  the  stiff  and  rustling  or 
“scroopy”  character  in  the  piece  goods,  are 
produced  by  different  treatments  of  the  same 
thread.  An  application  of  oil  and  soda  pro¬ 
cures  the  soft  and  satiny  finish,  and  a  little  acid 
gives  it  the  stiff  and  rustling  properties.  These 
processes  of  adding  extra  weight  account  for 
the  common  faults  of  black  silk,  such  as  crack¬ 
ing  in  the  folds,  turning  shiny,  and  pulling  out 
of  shape.  The  large  use  of  dye  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adulteration  was  not  practiced  until  a 
quite  recent  period.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  highest  proportion  of  dye  employed  was 
38  per  cent. ;  17  per  cent,  of  dye  is  all  the 
weight  that  is  required  for  coloring.  Of  col¬ 
ored  silks,  browns,  drabs,  slates,  etc.,  are  not 
weighted  over  25  per  cent. ;  silks  dyed  with 
aniline  colors  do  not  admit  of  this  adultera¬ 
tion.  Of  twenty-eight  samples  of  silk  goods 
on  sale  in  the  New  York  stores,  those  which 
sold  at  three  dollars  or  more  a  yard  were 
found  by  an  expert  (Lewis  Leigh,  of  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts)  to  contain  55  per  cent,  of 
weighting;  those  between  three  and  two  dol¬ 
lars,  74  per  cent. ;  and  those  under  two  dollars 
and  above  one  dollar,  94  per  cent. :  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  grades  was  74  per  cent. 

COURBET,  Gustave,  a  French  painter,  born 
at  Ornans,  in  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  June 
10, 1819,  died  at  La  Tour  de  Peilz,  near  Vevey, 
in  Switzerland,  December  31,  1877.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  education  in  the  seminary  of 
Ornans,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Abb6  Gousset,  subsequently  Cardi¬ 
nal  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  continued  his 
studies  in  the  college  of  Besan§on,  and  at  the 


age  of  twenty  went  to  Paris  to  study  law. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  relinquished  law  for 
painting.  He  worked  chiefly  by  himself,  though 
for  a  thort  time  he  visited  the  ateliers  of  Steu¬ 
ben  and  Hesse.  In  1844  one  of  his  pictures 
was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  Salon. 
The  boldness  of  his  realism  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  but  he  found  more  opposition 
than  favor.  The  Revolution  of  1848  made  him 
very  popular,  and  he  was  much  admired  as  a 
gifted  representative  of  a  radical  naturalism  in 
art.  His  pictures,  “  L’Apr5s-din6e  a  Ornans  ” 
(1849),  and  “  L’Enterrement  &  Ornans  ”  (1850), 
achieved  especially  a  notable  success.  Among 
his  portraits,  those  of  Berlioz  and  Proudhon 
are  greatly  valued.  At  the  beginning  of  1870 
Courbet  was  made  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  upon  the  proposition  of  M.  Maurice 
Richard,  Minister  of  Fine  Arts ;  but  he  refused 
to  accept  the  honor  from  the  Government  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  a  letter  which  produced 
considerable  sensation.  The  Paris  Commune 
of  1871,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  in¬ 
trusted  to  him  the  administration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  museums,  and  during  this  time  he  caused 
the  demolition  of  the  column  in  the  place  Ven- 
dome.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune 
Courbet  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  six 
months’  imprisonment.  Subsequently  he  was 
also  sentenced  to  defray  the  expense  of  restor¬ 
ing  the  column.  This  sentence  ruined  him 
financially,  and  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  From  1872  to 
1877  his  pictures  were  not  admitted  to  any  art 
exhibition  in  France,  on  the  ground  that  the 
part  he  took  in  the  Commune  had  made  him 
unworthy  to  associate  with  men  of  honor;  bht 
at  the  approach  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878 
the  prohibition  was  removed  by  a  jury  of  artists. 
Proudhon,  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  de¬ 
partment,  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
work  “Du  Principe  de  l’Art  et  de  sa  Destina¬ 
tion  sociale  ”  to  Courbet,  as  the  representative 
of  a  radical  art-school. 

CULLEN,  Paul,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  born  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ire¬ 
land,  April  29,  1803,  died  in  Dublin,  October 
24,  1878.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  long  settled  in  the  counties  of  Kildare 
and  Meath.  Passing  through  the  ecclesiastical 
college  at  Carlow,  he  completed  his  studies  in 
the  Irish  College  at  Rome.  Subsequently  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  priesthood,  he  became  rector  of 
the  latter  college,  and  also  held  for  a  time  the 
rectorship  of  the  Propaganda.  In  1849  he  was 
selected  by  the  Pope  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Archbishopric  of  Armagh  caused  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Crolly,  although  he  was  not  one  of  the 
three  whose  names  were  submitted  to  the  Vati¬ 
can  ;  and  in  1852  he  was  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Murray.  Final¬ 
ly,  in  1866,  he  was  created  Cardinal,  and  took 
for  his  title  that  of  St.  Peter  in  Montorio.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  theologian ;  and,  as  the 
fervent,  unflinching  asserter  of  Catholicity  and 
of  the  Church’s  rights  and  dignity,  he  was  one 
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of  the  most  prominent  persona  of  his  time. 
Churches,  hospitals,  convents,  orphanages,  and 
asylums,  besides  the  diocesan  College  of  Clon- 
cliffe,  of  which  he  was  always  so  proud,  the 
Catholic  University,  and  the  Mater  Misericor- 
dise  Hospital,  are  memorials  of  his  energy  and 
zeal.  He  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Irish  education,  and  cordially  approved 
all  measures  which  had  its  care  for  their  object. 
Notwithstanding  popular  clamor,  and  at  the 
risk  of  personal  odium,  he  rendered  the  British 
Government  great  service  in  extinguishing  the 
flames  of  insurrection  during  the  Fenian  ex¬ 
citement,  when  his  great  influence  was  thrown 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  Government.  He  was 
also  a  stanch  advocate  of  every  measure  likely 
to  decrease  intemperance  in  Ireland. 

CYPRUS,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  forming  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Area,  3,708  square  miles;  population,  about 
135,000.  Under  the  Anglo-Turkish  agreement 
of  June  4, 1878,  the  administration  of  the  island 
is  provision  ally  given  to  the  British  Government. 

The  history  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  reaches 
hack  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Its  earliest 
settlement  is  ascribed  to  Kittim,  a  grandson 
of  Japheth.  It  first  appears  historically  as  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  made  it  a  place 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
Phoenicians  were  succeeded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  they  became,  and  are  still,  the  predomi¬ 
nant  race  among  its  inhabitants.  Its  political 
relations  have  been  of  a  diversified  character. 
Its  position  made  its  possession  a  matter  of 
commercial  and  political  importance  to  the 
neighboring  nations,  so  that  it  has  always 
been  an  object  of  contention  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  powers  which  have  aspired  to  control 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  western  Asia. 
About  720  b.  o.  it  became  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  kingdoms,  which  appear  at  one 
time  to  have  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
were  afterward  (550  b.  o.)  overcome  by  Ama- 
sis,  King  of  Egypt.  During  the  next  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  it  fell  into  the  hands  successively  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  enjoyed  a  short 
independence  under  Evagoras,  was  given  to 
the  Persians  again,  and  was  surrendered  to 
Alexander  the  Great  in  333  b.  o.  After  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death  it  was  governed  by  the  Ptolemies 
till  57  b.  c.,  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province  by  Oato  of  Utica.  On  the  division  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  a.  d.  365,  it  was  given  to 
the  Eastern  Emperors,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  till  the  Saracens  seized  it  in  648. 
They  held  it,  except  for  about  sixty  years 
(a.  d.  746  to  805),  until  964,  when  Nicephorus 
III.  regained  it  for  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
In  1182  Isaac  Comnenus,  its  Byzantine  gov¬ 
ernor,  declared  himself  the  independent  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  island,  and  maintained  his  posi¬ 
tion  till  1191,  when  he  was  overthrown  by 
Richard  I.  of  England.  About  a  year  later 
Richard  gave  it  in  exchange  for  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who  became 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lusignans, 


under  whom  Cyprus  continued  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  for  three  hundred  years. 
Charlotte  of  Lusignan,  having  married  Louis, 
Count  of  Genoa,  ®ms  crowned  Queen  in  1460, 
but  was  soon  afterward  expelled  by  her  natu¬ 
ral  brother  James,  assisted  by  the  Mamelukes 
of  Egypt.  She  died  at  Rome  in  1487,  be¬ 
queathing  her  claims  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy. 
James,  who  expelled  Charlotte,  married  Cath¬ 
erine  Cornaro,  the  daughter  of  a  Venetian 
merchant,  who,  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Venetian  Republic  as  a  daughter  of  St.  Mark, 
abdicated  in  1475  in  favor  of  that  state.  The 
Venetians  held  Cyprus  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Turks 
under  Sultan  Selim  II.,  who,  invading  the  isl¬ 
and  in  1570,  took  Nicosia  by  storm,  and  put 
twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to  death. 
He  then  attacked  Famagusta,  which  capitulated 
in  August,  1571,  after  a  siege  of  several  months. 
Honorable  terms  were  granted  to  the  garrison 
and  people  of  the  place,  but  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  arose  between  Bragadino,  the  Venetian, 
and  Mustapha  Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander, 
and  the  terms  were  broken;  Bragadino  was 
murdered,  and  his  body  wras  subjected  to  in¬ 
dignities. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  ten  to  sixty  miles.  It  is  crossed  near  its 
center  by  the  thirty -fifth  parallel  of  latitude. 
Its  position,  in  the  angle  between  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  overlooking  both  at  a 
convenient  distance,  has  been  regarded  in  all 
ages  as  of  great  strategical  and  political  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  considered  of  particular  value  to 
the  British  Empire  in  view  of  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  to  Russia,  and  of  its  proximity 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  River,  whence,  it 
is  agreed,  the  contemplated  Euphrates  Valley 
Railroad,  which  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  shorter 
overland  route  to  India,  is  to  start.  The  isl¬ 
and  is  skirted  on  its  northern  coast  by  a  range 
of  mountains  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet 
high,  which,  continuing  for  several  miles  east 
of  the  mainland  of  the  island,  forms  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Carpasian  Peninsula.  Another 
and  higher  range,  rising  in  Mount  Troados,  or 
Olympus,  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  six 
thousand  feet,  occupies  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  island.  Between  the  two  ranges  lies 
the  plain  of  Messaria,  extending  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  west  of  the  center  to  the 
eastern  coast,  which  has  been  celebrated  in  all 
ages  for  its  fertility.  The  country  is  watered 
by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal  is 
the  Pedia,  running  in  an  eastwardly  direction 
through  the  plain  of  Messaria.  It  overflows 
in  the  spring,  leaving  a  deposit  in  the  valley 
similar  in  character  and  properties  to  those 
of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  but  is  nearly  dry  in 
the  summer.  All  the  other  rivers  likewise 
fail  either  wholly  or  partly  during  the  dry 
season.  The  temperature  and  climate  of  Cy¬ 
prus  are  much  like  those  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  It  is  exposed  to  the  great  heat  of 
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Syria,  and  feels  the  violent  winds  and  dry¬ 
ness  of  Cilicia ;  but  these  are  partly  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  refreshing  sea-breezes  and  the 
night  dews.  The  northern  parts  are  often 
made  uncomfortable  by  the  cold  winds  from 
Mount  Taurus,  and  the  summits  of  the  Olym¬ 
pian  range  are  generally  covered  with  snow 
till  late  in  the  season.  The  year  may  be  rough¬ 
ly  divided  into  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons. 
The  rain  begins  to  fall  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  January, 
when  it  is  less  abundant  for  a  few  weeks,  un¬ 
til  another  rain  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
March,  which  lasts  till  April.  The  spring 
months  are  delightful,  with  their  pleasant 
temperature,  refreshing  dews,  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  summer  months  are  hot  and 
dry,  but  are  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes. 
These  cease  in  September,  and  the  country 
endures  about  six  weeks  of  torrid  heat,  in 
which  everything  is  dried  up,  and  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  withered.  These  scorching  heats  and 
the  parching  winds  that  accompany  them  are 
the  scourges  of  the  country,  and  often  pro¬ 
duce  scarcity  after  the  summer  has  been  a 
season  of  promise. 

Several  excellent  ports  existed  in  ancient 
times  and  in  the  middle  ages,  but  they  have 
been  neglected  and  allowed  to  be  filled  up ;  and 
the  island  has  not  now  a  single  good  harbor 
fit  for  the  uses  of  modern  commerce.  The  most 
famous  ancient  ports  were  Citium  and  Salamis. 
The  port  of  Citium  is  now  represented  by  Lar- 
naka,  which  is  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  principal  port  of  the 
island.  According  to  Mr.  E.  Stuart  Poole,  this 
port  has  a  roadstead  frequented  by  the  little 
trading  craft  of  the  Levant,  which  sometimes 
fail  to  land  a  boat’s  crew  over  the  bar,  and  at 
other  times  are  blown  out  to  sea  by  a  change 
of  wind.  The  ancient  harbor  of  Salamis  was 
supplanted  in  the  middle  ages  by  that  of  Fama¬ 
gusta,  a  few  miles  south  of  it,  which  became 
under  the  Lusignans  and  the  Y enetians  one  of 
the  most  famous  ports  and  fortresses  of  the 
East.  It  is  said  to  be  better  worth  the  labor 
of  restoration  than  the  harbor  of  Citium  or 
Larnaka,  and  has  been  spoken  of  as  probably 
destined  to  be  the  future  port  of  the  island. 
The  city  is  now  inhabited  by  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  Turks,  and  contains  many  ruins  of  cathe¬ 
drals  as  evidences  of  its  former  splendor ;  and 
massive  walls  still  standing  indicate  how  stupen¬ 
dous  its  fortifications  once  were.  Limasal,  near 
the  southeastern  point  of  the  island,  is  a  place 
of  considerable  business  activity,  having,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Yon  Loher,  about  6,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  port  whence  most  of  the  wine  is 
shipped.  Cerynia,  on  the  northern  coast,  was 
formerly  a  port  and  fortress  of  considerable 
importance.  Nicosia,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of 
about  12,000  inhabitants,  picturesquely  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  With  its 
minarets  and  gardens  it  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance  from  a  distance,  but  is  ruinous  and 
squalid  within. 


All  writers  on  Cyprus  describe  it  as  having 
extraordinary  capacities  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  The  soil  is  soft  and  easily  tilled,  and 
still  produces  abundantly  in  favorable  seasons, 
although  it  has  never  been  manured.  Yon 
Loher,  who  traveled  over  the  whole  island  in 
April,  1877,  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  variety 
and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  and  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  flowers  which  he  saw  growing  in 
different  parts,  and  says  that  nearly  every  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit  will  ripen  there  in  a  wild  state. 
A  review  of  the  crops  that  are  or  have  been 
raised  on  its  soil  shows  that  it  is  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  nearly  all  the  products  of  the 
temperate  and  southern  climates.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  famous  for  its  wines,  and  is  said  to  have 
furnished  the  first  vines  to  Madeira.  Its  Com- 
manderia  wine  had  a  distinguished  reputation 
a  few  centuries  ago,  and  is  still  in  good  repute. 
Wines  are  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  export, 
and  the  trade  is  increasing.  The  fruit  of  the 
carob-tree  (Ceratonia  siliqua),  commonly  called 
locust  beans,  is  largely  exported  to  Russia  and 
England.  The  wild  olive-tree  grows  abundant¬ 
ly,  but  the  production  of  good  olives  and  olive- 
oil  is  insignificant.  An  excellent  quality  of 
cotton  is  raised,  and  the  production  of  this 
staple  was  greatly  stimulated  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  civil  war.  The  American  variety  was  in¬ 
troduced,  and  might  have  been  cultivated  suc¬ 
cessfully  but  for  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Turkish  officers,  under  whose  regulations  the 
crop  was  lost  while  the  cultivators  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  collect  the  taxes  upon  it.  Since 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  the  production 
of  cotton  has  declined  till  it  has  become  very 
small.  Tobacco  of  excellent  quality  is  grown ; 
but  its  production,  too,  has  fallen  off,  until  it 
is  very  small.  The  mountains  were  formerly 
covered  with  pine-trees,  and  they  still  exist  in 
a  sufficient  number  to  promote  a  considerable 
industry  in  the  manufacture  of  turpentine.  In 
the  valleys  grow  oak,  orange,  fig,  walnut,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  trees.  Other  products 
are  silk  of  fine  qualities,  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
oats,  millet,  sumach,  madder,  mulberries,  apri¬ 
cots,  almonds,  cherries,  melons,  pumpkins, 
gherkins,  roses,  and  flowers  in  great  variety 
and  profusion.  Agriculture  formerly  suffered 
greatly  from  the  locusts,  whose  operations  were 
very  destructive  in  nearly  every  season;  but, 
by  the  exercise  of  unusual  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  pashas,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
people,  this  nuisance  has  been  nearly  extermi¬ 
nated.  The  production  of  salt,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  large  quantities  from  the  lakes  near 
Larnaka,  has  been  a  government  monopoly. 
Extensive  mines  of  copper  were  profitably 
worked  in  ancient  times.  The  asbestus  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Paphos  has  been  used  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times  in  the  manufacture 
of  incombustible  cloth ;  and  amber  and  cop¬ 
peras  are  found  near  Larnaka.  Other  metals 
and  minerals,  including  some  of  the  precious 
metals  and  stones,  have  been  found,  among 
which  are  a  kind  of  crystal  called  the  diamonds 
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of  Cyprus.  Considerable  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  are  kept,  and  mules  of  a  good  breed 
are  numerous.  According  to  reports  made 
shortly  after  the  island  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  about  one  fourth  of  the  land  had  been 
cultivated.  The  land  in  the  north  was  mostly 
held  by  peasant  proprietors,  but  there  were  a 
few  estates  reaching  an  extent  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  The  ordinary  crop-bearing  ground 
wras  worth  about  $15  an  acre,  and  cotton-pro¬ 
ducing  ground  $50.  The  exports  exceeded  the 
imports  by  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

The  administration  of  the  several  local  coun¬ 
cils  and  law  courts  had  been  exercised  by  Mos¬ 
lem  and  Christian  officers,  all  of  whom  were 
elected  by  the  people.  The  revenue  of  the 
island  is  derived  principally  from  agricultural 
tithes,  duties  on  wine,  stamps,  a  sheep  tax,  and 
the  salt  monopoly.  Its  amount  has  not  been 
accurately  reported ;  it  was  roughly  estimated 
in  the  British  consular  reports  in  1872  at  £300,- 
000,  but  it  appears  by  the  same  authority  to 
have  fallen  to  less  than  two  thirds  of  that  sum 
in  1874-’75.  Von  Loher,  in  April,  1877,  esti¬ 
mated  the  revenue  for  the  year  at  16,670,000 
piasters,  or  $716,810. 

Cyprus  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  chief 
worship  of  the  Grecian  goddess  Aphrodite  or 
Venus.  The  Phoenicians  introduced  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Astarte;  the  Greeks  found  this  wor¬ 
ship  established,  and  adopted  it,  appropriating 
it  to  their  own  goddess,  who,  they  fabled,  was 
born  of  the  sea-foam  at  Paphos.  A  temple  of 
the  goddess  was  established  at  this  point, 
where  the  worship  became  famous  for  its  las¬ 
civious  rites  and  the  demoralizing  influence  it 
was  said  to  have  had  on  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  visit  of  Saul  with  Barnabas  and 
John  to  the  island,  and  their  successful  preach¬ 
ing  at  Salamis  and  Paphos,  are  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  here  that  the 
name  of  Saul  appears  to  have  been  changed  to 
Paul.  Later,  the  island  was  associated  with 
the  names  of  numerous  saints  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.  The  independence  of  the 
Church  of  Cyprus  of  every  other  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  was  granted  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  has  been  preserved  ever  since.  The 
church  is  of  the  Greek  rite,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop,  who  resides  at 
Nicosia,  and  has  under  him  three  suffragan 
bishops.  Several  cloisters  exist,  which  are 
richly  endowed  and  but  lightly  taxed. 

A  prodigious  number  of  antiquities  have 
been  excavated  by  General  Di  Cesnola,  late 
Consul  of  the  United  States  to  the  island,  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temples  and  the  tombs 
of  the  island,  the  character  of  which  has  been 
fully  described  in  previous  volumes  of  the 
“Annual  Cyclopaedia.”  These  antiquities  are 
ascribed  to  a  period  ranging  from  about  1200 
b.  o.  to  the  dose  of  the  Greek  domination; 
they  embrace  thousands  of  specimens  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Grecian  epochs,  and  are  re¬ 
garded  as  of  the  very  highest  value,  in  that 
they  show  in  a  continuous  collection  from  the 


same  region  the  progress  of  ancient  art 
through  many  hundred  years.  The  most  abun¬ 
dant  collections  of  antiquities  were  obtained 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  at  Idalium, 
Golgos,  Curium,  and  Amatbus. 

The  population  of  Cyprus  is  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  120,000  to  250,000.  Two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  race  and 
attached  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  one 
third  are  Mohammedans.  The  Mohammedans 
are  partly  Turks,  who  live  mostly  in  the  towns 
(as  Nicosia,  Famagusta,  Paphos,  and  Leuca), 
partly  Neo-Muslims,  w  ho  are  of  Greek  origin, 
speaking  Greek,  and  similar  in  character  to  the 
native  Christians.  The  Greeks  have  a  high 
character  for  morality  and  honesty,  are  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  harmony  of 
their  family  life  and  their  fidelity  and  devoted¬ 
ness  to  their  family  relations.  Schools,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Von  Loher,  did  not  exist  until 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Now,  training  schools 
are  established  in  most  of  the  important  towns ; 
and  Larnaka,  Nicosia,  and  Limasol  have  schools 
of  three  grades,  with  courses  of  instruction 
embracing  history,  geography,  and  Greek  lit¬ 
erature. 

It  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  June  4, 
1878,  between  England  and  Turkey,  that  if 
Russia,  holding  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Kars,  or  any 
of  them,  should  at  any  future  time  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  any  further  Turkish  terri¬ 
tory  in  Asia,  England  should  join  the  Sultan 
in  defending  it  by  force  of  arms ;  in  return 
for  wbich  guarantee  the  Sultan  engaged  to  in¬ 
troduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  powers,  into  his  dominions ; 
“  and,  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian  and 
other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  territories, 
and  in  order  to  enable  England  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  provisions  for  executing  her  engagement,” 
the  Sultan  further  consented  “  to  assign  the 
island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  England.”  An  annex  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  provides  that  if  Russia  restores  to  Turkey 
the  conquests  it  made  in  Armenia  during  the 
late  war,  Cyprus  shall  be  evacuated  by  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  convention  shall  be  at  an  end. 
In  a  communication  to  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  dated 
May  30th,  detailing  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  Government  to  conclude  this  treaty,  Lord 
Salisbury  explained  that  the  disintegration 
of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Porte,  -which 
would  be  promoted  by  the  mere  occupation 
of  the  captured  towns,  even  if  it  were  not 
brought  about  more  directly  by  Russian  agents, 
could  not  be  accepted  without  an  effort  to 
avert  it.  Military  measures  to  replace  the 
ceded  fortresses  were  not  practicable,  and  the 
only  provision  which  could  in  any  case  furnish 
a  substantial  security  for  the  stability  of  Otto¬ 
man  rule  was  an  engagement,  on  the  part  of  a 
power  strong  enough  to  fulfill  it,  that,  any  fur¬ 
ther  encroachments  by  Russia  upon  it  would 
be  prevented  by  force  of  arms.  The  British 
Government  was  also  anxious  to  see  reforms 
instituted  in  the  Turkish  administration,  and 
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had  sought  a  measure  that  would  give  it  the 
right  to  insist  upon  them.  These  objects  were 
secured  by  the  convention ;  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Cyprus,  in  its  peculiar  position,  gave 
the  Government  the  opportunity  and  means  of 
efficiently  executing  its  part  of  tlie  engage¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  the  design  of  the  British 
Government  to  alienate  territory  from  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Sultan,  or  to  diminish  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  his  treasury.  It  was  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  that,  while  the  administration  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  island  should  be  assigned  to 
the  Queen,  the  territory  should  still  continue 
to  be  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that 
the  excess  of  the  revenue  over  the  expendi¬ 
ture  should  be  paid  over  annually  to  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  the  Sultan. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  appointed  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Cyprus,  and  was  assigned  an  efficient 
body  of  troops  with  which  to  maintain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  island,  and  which  included  the 
Indian  regiments  that  had  been  stationed  at 
Malta.  The  new  Governor  was  instructed  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  island  on 
the  footing  of  a  dependency  of  the  Crown,  so 
far  as  circumstances  should  permit,  and  was 
advised  to  ascertain  what  further  powers  were 
required  for  administrative  purposes,  and  how 
far  the  existing  institutions  were  available  for 
government  under  the  Crown ;  it  being  held 
desirable  that  the  provisions  already  estab¬ 
lished  for  general  administration  should  remain 
in  force,  “  except  laws  and  institutions  repug¬ 
nant  to  civilization  or  liberty,  or  except  in 
certain  special  cases  institutions  repugnant  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  England.”  He  should 
further  study  the  means  of  developing  produc¬ 
tion  and  commerce  and  revenue,  inquire  how 
far  the  existing  legal  establishments  were  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  new  *eonditions,  establish  an 
efficient  police  force,  “  without  undue  pre¬ 
dominance  of  race  or  creed,”  and,  “it  being 
desirable  to  diminish  as  much  as  practicable 
the  British  force,  the  formation  is  advised  of 
a  local  military  defensive  force.”  The  cession 
of  the  island  to  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Sultan  July  11th, 
and  immediately  afterward  possession  was 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Baring.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  installed 
as  administrator  of  the  government  on  the 
23d  of  July,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd 
of  people,  Greek  and  Turkish.  His  procla¬ 
mation  to  the  inhabitants  was  received,  when 
read  and  repeated  in  Greek  and  Turkish,  with 
cheers.  It  set  forth  the  Queen’s  great  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  prom¬ 
ised  that  measures  should  be  devised  to  pro¬ 
mote  commerce  and  agriculture  and  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  freedom  and  justice.  While  regard 
would  be  had  for  the  moral  and  material  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people,  attention  would  be  paid  to 
their  wishes  respecting  ancient  customs  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  civilization  and  liberty, 
'  “  which  must  always  be  upheld  by  those  who 
govern  in  her  Majesty’s  name.”  Addresses  of 


welcome  and  confidence  were  received  from 
Greeks  and  Turks.  Official  possession  of  Ni¬ 
cosia,  the  capital,  was  taken  July  30th,  when 
the  new  Governor  received  the  symbols  of  a 
most  hospitable  welcome  from  representatives 
of  the  Greek  Church.  Civil  commissioners 
were  appointed  and  garrisons  assigned  for  the 
five  provinces  or  departments  of  Limasol, 
Famagusta,  Oerynia,  Paphos,  and  Larnaka. 
“  A  young  and  learned  Moslem,”  Assim  Effen- 
di,  was  appointed  religious  judge  in  the  island, 
his  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Christian  population  of  Nicosia, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop,  presented 
a  petition  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  praying  that 
Greek  might  he  established  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  they  were  informed  that  their  re¬ 
quest  could  not  be  granted,  and  that  English 
would  be  the  official  language.  A  Turkish 
officer  arrived  in  the  island  at  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  convey  to  Constantinople  the  Turkish 
troops,  guns,  and  war  material,  which  were 
still  there.  A  few  days  afterward  the  English 
Governor  started  on  a  voyage  around  the 
island,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Ce- 
rynia,  Baffo,  Limasol,  and  other  places,  and 
returned  to  Larnaka  September  16th.  On  the 
27th  of  September  he  held  a  state  reception, 
which  was  attended  by  the  leading  Moham¬ 
medans,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  received 
orders  from  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council,-  of  whom  one  half  were  to  be  in¬ 
habitants  of  ttie  island,  and  that  an  Executive 
Council  would  also  be  appointed. 

The  troops  suffered  much  during  the  later 
summer  and  the  early  fall  with  sickness,  from 
“heat  apoplexy,”  and  fevers  and  agues.  The 
fevers  were  not  malignant,  but  they  prostrated 
the  men  and  rendered  them  unfit  for  service. 
The  reports  made  about  the  middle  of  August 
agreed  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  white  troops 
were  thus  afflicted.  As  better  accommodations 
were  provided  for  the  troops,  and  the  hot  sea¬ 
son  passed  away,  tlieir  health  improved.  This 
prevalence  of  fevers  seemed  to  confirm  the 
prejudices  which  have  prevailed  against  the 
island  that  it  is  intrinsically  unhealthy;  but 
those  persons  who  are  best  acquainted  with  it 
deny  that  it  is  so,  and  point  to  the  robust 
native  population  in  proof  that  no  permanent 
sources  of  disease  different  from  those  of  other 
countries  with  hot  climates  exist  there.  They 
admit  that  superficial  sources  of  disease  exist, 
that  no  general  sanitary  provisions  have  been 
undertaken,  that  there  are  many  marshes  which 
will  cause  unhealthiness  until  they  are  removed, 
and  that  unacclimated  persons  are  in  danger  if 
they  expose  themselves  carelessly;  but  they 
believe  that  if  these  causes  were  removed  and 
proper  precautions  taken,  Cyprus  would  be  no 
less  healthy  than  other  places  similarly  situated. 

A  survey  of  the  water  lines  of  the  island 
under  Sir  George  Elliott  resulted  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Famagusta  as  the  most  suitable  place 
to  begin  the  construction  of  a  new  harbor.  A 
fine  old  harbor  was  found  here  seventy  acres 
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in  extent,  with  a  mole.  It  is  efficiently  shel¬ 
tered,  hut  silted  up.  The  silt  was  sounded  to 
a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  all  around,  with¬ 
out  touching  bottom.  .It  was  thought  that  a 
port  could  be  constructed  here  capable  of  ac¬ 
commodating  conveniently  about  a  dozen  iron¬ 
clads. 

Information  respecting  the  island  of  Cyprus 
and  its  present  condition  is  supplied  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works:  General  Louis  Palma  di  Oes- 
nola,  “  Cyprus :  Its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs, 
and  Temples”  (Hew  York,  1878);  Pranz  von 
Loher,  “Cyprus,  Historical  and  Descriptive, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 


Adapted,  with  Additional  Matter,  by  Mrs.  A. 
Batson  Joyner”  (London  and  New  York, 
1878);  “Cypern:  Its  History,  its  Present  Re¬ 
sources,  and  Future  Prospects,”  by  R.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Lang,  late  H.  M.  Consul  for  the  island  of 
Cyprus  (London,  1878)  ;  Unger  and  Kotscliy, 
“  Die  Insel  Cypern  ” ;  J.  Seiff,  “  Reisen  in  der 
Asiatischen  Turkei.”  Much  information  re¬ 
specting  Cyprus  is  also  given  in  the  British 
consular  reports,  in  the  articles  of  Mr.  H. 
Hamilton  Lang  in  “Macmillan’s  Magazine,” 
and  in  the  article  “Cyprus,  its  Present  and 
Future,”  by  R.  Stuart  Poole,  in  the  “Contem¬ 
porary  Review  ”  for  August,  1878. 
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DELAWARE.  The  State  of  Delaware  has 
a  prosperous  Treasury  and  a  rapidly  decreasing 
debt.  The  amount  of  this  debt  on  January  1, 
1875,  was  $1,272,835.  Since  that  date  there 
has  been  paid  $319,835,  thus  making  the  pres¬ 
ent  indebtedness  $953,000.  The  cash  on  hand 
and  the  State  investments  show  assets  of  all 
descriptions  in  excess  of  State  indebtedness 
amounting  to  $165,344.  In  January,  1877,  the 
State  bonds  had  advanced  above  par,  and  be¬ 
come  a  subject  of  monetary  speculation.  As 
the  revenues  of  the  State  were  obviously  larger 
and  the  reduction  of  the  debt  more  rapid  than 
was  necessary,  the  Governor  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  then  in  session  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  making  such  reductions  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  rates  of  taxation  as  should  reduce  the 
annual  surplus  to  such  a  sum  as  would,  in  their 
judgment,  prove  conducive  and  not  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  credit  of  the  State  and  the  interests 
of  its  people.  After  deliberation  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  curtailed  the  public  revenues  in  several 
respects,  but  chiefly  by  the  reduction  of  mar¬ 
riage-license  fees,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
tax  on  process  and  recording,  and  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  entire  State  tax  on  assessments  of 
poll,  real  and  personal  property,  and  of  debts, 
stocks  or  shares,  securities  and  investments, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $60,000  annually, 
and,  with  other  reductions  by  the  legislation  of 
1875,  to  an  annual  saving  and  relief  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  exceeding  $75,000.  It  is  further  proposed 
to  diminish  the  indebtedness  by  calling  in  the 
outstanding  six  per  cent,  bonds  and  reissuing 
them  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  There  is  also 
due  to  the  State  $23,886  by  the  Breakwater 
and  Frankford  Railroad  Company,  being  two 
years’  interest  on  the  bond  loaned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  by  the  State.  It  remains  with  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1879  to  decide  if  the  mortgage  on  the 
road  shall  be  foreclosed. 

The  State  has  no  charitable  institutions  of 
its  own  ;  but  provision  has  been  made  by  law 
for  the  care  and  education  of  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  indigent  blind,  and  also  for 
the  support  and  protection  of  the  indigent  in¬ 
sane  and  the  destitute  imbecile  children.  A 


limited  number  of  these  beneficiaries  have  been 
admitted  to  institutions  without  the  State  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  care  of  such  persons. 
The  number  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
various  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
is  as  follows : 


In  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. . .  3 
In  the  Columbia  Institution  (Washington)  for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb .  2 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 

Blind .  2 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Pee ble -minded 

Children .  1 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane .  1 

Total .  9 


Showing  a  decrease  within  the  last  two  years 
of  one  imbecile,  one  blind,  and  four  deaf  and 
dumb  beneficiaries. 

The  foundations  for  a  public-school  educa¬ 
tion  were  laid  in  the  State  Constitution  framed 
in  1792,  “  as  a  provision  absolutely  essential  to 
the  safety  of  a  popular  government  and  the 
welfare  of  a  free  people.”  The  free-school  sys¬ 
tem  thus  inaugurated  has  been  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  from  year  to  year,  and  keeping  pace 
with  the  public  interest.  At  present  in  large 
sections  of  the  State  an  ardent  educational  en¬ 
thusiasm  animates  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
is  extending  to  parents  and  the  general  public. 
Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  present  system, 
there  are  also  defects,  and  these  consist  in  the 
need  of  more  suitable  schoolhouses  and  furni¬ 
ture,  longer  terms  of  school,  and  a  uniform 
system  of  text-books. 

The  State  Library  contains  at  present  14,457 
volumes,  of  which  4,609  volumes  consist  of  re¬ 
ports  of  decisions  of  the  United  States  and 
State  courts,  and  9,848  volumes  of  United 
States  and  State  documents.  Congressional  and 
Legislative  journals,  and  miscellaneous  works. 

A  case  of  train-wrecking  occurred  during 
the  year,  by  which  four  persons  lost  their  lives. 
The  criminal  was  discovered,  tried,  and  con¬ 
victed.  But  so  inadequate  was  the  protection 
of  the  law  in  such  cases  found  to  be,  that  the 
accused,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  his  act  and  the  law  governing  the  case, 
was  found  guilty  merely  of  manslaughter.  The 
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court,  however,  as  an  indication  of  their  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  such  protection,  sentenced 
the  criminal  to  all  the  penalties  the  statutes  of 
the  State  provide  for  manslaughter. 

The  boundary  question  between  the  State 
and  blew  Jersey  has  been  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  for  settlement.  The 
question  involves  the  jurisdiction  of  the  re¬ 
spective  States  over  that  portion  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  lying  within  the  compass  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  twelve  miles  about  the  town  of  New 
Castle,  to  low-water  mark  on  the  New  Jersey 
shore.  It  arose  under  the  demand  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  authorities  from  all  persons  fishing  with¬ 
in  the  above  limits  to  show  a  license.  The  suit 
was  commenced  by  New  Jersey,  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  issued.  Delaware  has  not 
yet  replied. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Dover  on  August  6th,  and  was  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  E.  W.  Cooper  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  following  platform  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted : 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as¬ 
sembled  in  convention  at  Dover  on  Tuesday,  August 
6,  1878,  do  resolve  : 

1.  That  after  an  unbroken  administration  of  the 
government  for  nearly  thirty  years  we  may  fairly 
and  justly  claim  credit  for  the  constant  exercise  of  a 
discretion,  economy,  and  integrity  which  has  kept 
and  to-day  continues  our  State  taxation  as  low  or 
lower  and  the  financial  credit  of  our  State  fully  as 
high  and  untarnished  as  any  of  her  sisters  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  Union;  and  that,  during  all  this  period,  under 
the  State  laws  and  tribunals,  public  justice  has  been 
honestly  and  equally  administered  to  all  classes  of 
her  people  without  favor,  and  all  the  rights  of  per¬ 
sons  and  property  have  been  duly  protected  and  pre¬ 
served,  while  the  Treasury  of  the  State  has  never  lost 
one  dollar  by  the  dishonesty  or  defalcation  of  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  official. 

2.  That  the  present  business  depression  and  wide¬ 
spread  distress  throughout  the  Union  is  chiefly  at¬ 
tributable  to  unwise  measures  of  finance  for  which 
the  Republican  party  is  wholly  responsible ;  and  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  time-honored  and  constitu¬ 
tional  faith  of  the  Democratic  party,  we  hold  that 
the  only  honest  and  lawful  money  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  a  paper 
currency  convertible  into  such  coin  at  the  will  of  the 
holder. 

3.  That  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  taxation  upon  imported  merchandise  has  been 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  revenue  ;  and 
that  all  tariff  duties,  being  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
the  consumer,  should  be  so  laid  as  to  yield  the  largest 
revenue  to  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  consistent  with  that  purpose,  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  productive  interests  of  our  own  people. 

4.  That  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  taxation  levied  upon  the  whole  people,  and 
its  funds  should  be  administered  with  strict  econo¬ 
my  and  carefully  applied  to  none  but  public  uses ; 
and  that  we  are  opposed  to  all  grants  and  subsidies 
to  individual  or  corporate  enterprises,  as  unjust  in 
principle,  corrupting  in  their  tendencies,  and  waste¬ 
ful  in  their  results. 

Resolved ,  That  wedenounoe  the  conspiracy  which, 
through  corruption  and  fraud,  gave  the  electoral 
votes  of  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  to 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  for  President  and  William  A. 
Wheeler  for  Vice-President,  against  the  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  the  voters  of  those  States ;  and  we 
declare  it  as  our  firm  conviction  that  the  refusal  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Electoral  Commis¬ 


sion  to  investigate  the  charges  of  fraud,  whereby 
certificates  of  election  were  given  to  the  Hayes  elec¬ 
tors  in  the  said  States,  was  a  violation  of  public  duty, 
and  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them;  and  we 
hereby  endorse  and  approve  the  investigation  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exposing  to  the  whole  country  the  means  by 
which  said  frauds  were  perpetrated  and  the  will  of 
the  American  people  defeated  in  the  choice  of  their 
chief  Executive. 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  public  course  of  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  we  recognize  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  integrity  and  ability  which  are  properly 
characteristic  of  faithful  representatives  of  a  sensible 
and  patriotic  constituency. 

The  following  nominations  for  State  and  Con¬ 
gress  were  made :  For  Governor,  John  W .  Hall ; 
for  member  of  Congress,  Edward  L.  Martin. 

The  Republican  party  held  no  convention 
and  made  no  nomination  for  State  officers. 

The  National  Greenback  Labor  party  held 
a  State  Convention  at  Dover,  on  October  17th. 
The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  selection 
of  B.  B.  Cooper  as  President.  The  following 
platform  was  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  As  Congress  has  been  intrusted  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  shall  be  the  nation’s  money?  we  demand 
that  this  power  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
and  never  delegated  to  private  individuals  or  corpo¬ 
rations,  but  hereafter  be  exercised  by  the  General 
Government,  in  harmony  with  the  American  ideas 
and  the  spirit  of  her  institutions,  instead  of  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  financial  systems  of  Europe,  which  have 
built  and  perpetuated  for  centuries  the  monarchies 
of  the  Old  World  to  the  physical  and  mental  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  masses. 

2.  That  the  national  paper  money — greenbacks — 
based  upon  the  entire  wealth  and  integrity  of  the 
nation,  will  constitute  the  very  best  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  the  people  have  ever  used,  and  has  already 
proved  by  experience,  under  the  unjust  restrictions 
placed  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  its  powers, 
perfectly  effective  in  supplying  every  want. 

3.  We  demand  the  immediate  calling  in  of  all 
United  States  bonds,  and  the  payment  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  in  greenbacks. 

4.  We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Banking  Act,  and  the  retirement  of  its  circu¬ 
lating  medium. 

5.  The  public  lands  belong  to  all  the  people,  and 
should  be  held  in  trust  for  homes  of  the  worthy  des¬ 
titute  ;  and  we  advocate  government  aid  to  destitute 
families  who  desire  to  settle  thereon,  and  in  amount 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  improve 
the  same,  secured  by  mortgage  with  long  time  for 
payment. 

6.  Wo  demand  a  system  of  just  taxation  by  which 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation  instead  of  the 
industry  of  the  people  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  No  property  except  what  belongs  to 
the  Government  should  be  exempt  from  bearing  its 
equitable  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

7.  We  invite  aid  to  secure  such  legislation  as  will 
effectually  check  the  dangerous  power  of  corporations 
and  idle  capital  which  is  now  being  used  to  subvert 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

8.  The  elective  franchise  is  not  only  a  privilege, 
but  a  right  of  American  citizenship,  and  any  attempt 
to  deny  its  exercise  on  account  of  its  poverty,  making 
a  property  qualification  the  test  of  one’s  right  to  vote, 
or  limiting  its  action  by  the  “  tax-reecipt”  fraud, 
which  may  be  and  is  used  unjustly  in  favor  of  the 
party  in  power,  will  be  resisted  by  every  means  in 
our  power. 

9.  The  office  should  seek  the  man,  and  not  the  man 
the  office.  Political  purity  can  only  be  maintained 
by  obtaining  such  principles  of  action. 
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10.  We  demand  protective  tariff  laws  for  tlie  bene¬ 
fit  of  American  industries. 

11.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  all  superfluous 
public  offices  created  for  the  favorites  of  political 
partisanship  with  enormous  salaries. 

12.  We  advocate  such  modification  of  the  laws  of 
this  State,  that  power  will  no  longer  be  given  to  un¬ 
feeling  men  to  step  in  and  strip  an  unfortunate  debtor 
of  every  means  of  self-support,  leaving  his  family 
destitute  and  unprotected. 

13.  A  true  republic  can  only  be  realized  and  main¬ 
tained  through  the  education  and  enlightenment  of 
the  people,  and  hence  education  should  bo  free  and 
industrial. 

14.  The  National  Greenback  Labor  party  proposes 
to  rescue  the  Government  from  the  grasp  of  selfish 
greed,  to  reinstate  it  upon  the  solid  foundations  of 
justice,  to  make  it  express  in  its  administration  of 
law  the  best  and  truest  conceptions  of  which  human¬ 
ity  is  capable.  Its  mission  is  one  of  good  will  to 
all ;  its  motto  “  Progress  and  improvement.” 

The  following  nominations  were  made :  For 
Governor,  Kensey  John  Stewart;  for  member 
of  Congress,  John  G.  Jackson. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  5th,  and 
resulted  as  follows: 


COUNTIES. 

FOR  GOVERNOR. 

FOR  CONGRESS. 

Hall. 

Stewart. 

Martin. 

Jackson. 

New  Castle  County  .... 
Kent  County . 

5.030 

2,20S 

3,492 

675 

33 

2,127 

4,999 

2,163 

8,414 

771 

12 

2,259 

Sussex _ ." . 

Total . 

10,730 

2,535 

10,576 

3,042 

Majorities . 

7,895 

7,534 

The  Legislature  consists  of  nine  Senators 
and  twenty-one  Representatives,  and  is  entire¬ 
ly  Democratic.  Its  sessions  are  biennial.  A 
new  session  commenced  ou  January  7,  1879. 
The  Senate  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
Charles  J.  Harrington  as  Speaker.  The  House 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  Swithin 
Chandler  as  Speaker.  Its  proceedings  form  a 
part  of  the  transactions  of  1879. 

Delaware  is  next  to  the  smallest  State  of  the 
Union.  Its  area  is  2,120  square  miles.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  counties.  When  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1792  was  adopted,  and  the  present  appor¬ 
tionment  of  representation  between  the  three 
counties  was  made,  the  population  of  each  of 
them  was  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  That  of 
New  Castle  was  19,686;  of  Kent,  18,920;  and 
of  Sussex,  20,488.  It  is  therefore  presumed 
that,  at  this  early  period,  it  was  designed  that 
the  ratio  of  representation  should  be  in  general 
accord  with  population.  Even  so  late  as  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1831,  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  populations  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  counties  was  not  so  important  as  to  occa¬ 
sion  any  pressing  need  for  a  change  in  the 
established  apportionment  of  1792.  But  with¬ 
in  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Wilmington 
has  entirely  overthrown  the  numerical  equality 
which  previously  existed  between  the  several 
counties,  and  thus  necessitated  a  change  in  that 
apportionment.  By  reference  to  the  Federal 
census  of  1870  it  appears  that  the  population 
of  New  Castle  County  was  63,515 ;  of  Kent 


County,  29,804;  and  of  Sussex  County,  31,- 
696 ;  thus  showing  that  the  population  of  the 
first  was  greater  than  that  of  the  two  others 
combined.  By  the  same  census  it  appears  that 
the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  N  ew  Castle 
County  was  as  great,  and  the  assessed  value  of 
personal  property  more  than  three  times  as 
great,  as  that  of  the  other  counties  combined, 
and  that  she  paid  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  State  taxes  paid  by  both  of  them  together 
for  State  purposes.  Also,  her  total  of  annual 
wages  paid  in  farming  operations  and  the  total 
value  of  all  her  farm  productions,  respectively, 
were  quite  equal  to  the  aggregate  totals,  re¬ 
spectively,  paid  or  produced  by  both  Kent  and 
Sussex.  The  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industries,  the  capital  invested,  the  wages  paid, 
and  the  value  of  the  articles  produced,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  at  least  ten  times  more  in  New 
Castle  County  than  in  Kent  and  Sussex  Coun¬ 
ties  combined.  And  yet,  with  this  great  dis¬ 
proportion  of  population  and  taxable  property, 
the  Legislative  representation  of  that  county 
is  equal  only  to  that  of  each  of  the  other  coun¬ 
ties,  while  the  city  of  Wilmington,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  greater  than  that  of  either  Kent  or 
Sussex  County,  has  never  had  a  representative 
of  her  vast  local  interests  in  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  same  time.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  a  just  representation  shall  be  given 
to  this  excess  of  population  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  for  some  years.  If  it  were  based 
solely  upon  population,  it  would  place  the 
entire  State  under  the  control  of  New  Castle 
County.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  in¬ 
creased  representation  should  be  given  in  the 
lower  House  of  the  Assembly,  without  any 
change  in  the  Senate;  also  that  New  Castle 
County  should  be  divided,  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  chosen  in  local  districts.  No  legislative 
action,  however,  has  as  yet  been  taken  on  the 
subject. 

Some  estimates  later  than  the  census  of  1870 
represent  an  advance  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
State.  Kent  County,  which  is  simply  agricul¬ 
tural,  contains  Dover,  Smyrna,  and  Milford, 
three  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  State.  Dover, 
which  is  the  county  seat  and  also  the  State 
capital,  contains  a  population  of  2,200,  about 
one  fourth  of  whom  are  colored  persons.  The 
population  of  the  county  exceeds  30,000,  of 
whom  about  7,000  are  colored  persons.  There 
has  been  some  immigration  to  the  county  from 
Canada,  and  many  small  farms  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  immigrants.  In  the  county  there 
are  2,309  farms,  nearly  half  of  W'hich,  987,  con¬ 
tain  between  100  and  500  acres;  there  are  118 
between  3  and  10,  160  between  10  and  20,  388 
between  20  and  50,  680  between  50  and  100, 
23  between  500  and  1,000,  and  1  of  over  1,000 
acres.  The  value  of  the  farms  is  estimated  at 
$14,500,000;  farming  implements  at  $375,000. 
The  farmers  pay  annually  for  work  upon  their 
crops  nearly  $600,000,  and  those  crops  average 
about  $2,400,000.  In  1870  the  market  gardens 
of  Kent  produced  more  than  those  of  either 
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Sussex  or  New  Castle,  and  the  proportion  has 
not  materially  changed  since  then.  The  live 
stock  of  the  county  is  valued  at  over  a  million 
dollars.  The  other  agricultural  products  of 
the  county  have  been  somewhat  interfered  with 
by  the  culture  of  peaches,  but  large  amounts 
of  grain  are  grown.  The  production  in  1877 
was  about  420,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,000,000 
of  corn,  and  more  rye  than  in  any  other  county 
of  the  State,  probably  7,000  bushels,  and  175,- 
000  bushels  of  oats. 

The  population  of  Sussex  County  is  nearly 
33,000.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  county  is  about  $14,000,000, 
which  is  six  times  less  than  in  New  Castle 
County.  Of  the  3,519  farms  of  the  county 
there  is  1  under  3  acres,  97  under  10,  160 
between  10  and  20,  829  between  20  and  50, 
1,271  between  50  and  100,  1,446  between  100 
and  500,  13  between  500  and  1,000,  and  2 
of  over  1,000  acres.  The  cash  value  of  these 
farms  is  estimated  at  $8,972,031,  and  the  value 
of  farming  implements  and  machinery  at  $200,- 
000.  In  1870,  $200,000  were  paid  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  labor,  and  the  (estimated)  value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  year  was  $1,844,752 ;  the  fruit  prod¬ 
ucts  being  $103,092,  and  the  products  of 
market  gardens  $12,922.  The  grain  products 
last  year  were  (estimated)  :  wheat,  75,000 
bushels ;  rye,  3,000 ;  corn,  1,400,000 ;  oats, 
55,800 ;  barley,  450,  and  buckwheat,  273. 

The  peach  industry  of  the  peninsula  has 
reached  vast  proportions.  From  careful  esti¬ 
mates  it  is  concluded  that  there  are  about 
5,550,000  peach-trees  of  all  ages  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Cape  Charles.  These  trees  cover 
55,000  acres  of  the  best  and  most  productive 
land  on  the  peninsula,  sufficient  to  make  500 
farms  of  100  acres  each.  This  represents 
an  aggregate  invested  capital  of  $3,000,000. 
From  the  official  report  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  there  were  shipped  in  1875,  by  rail, 
4,536,000  baskets,  and  the  estimated  water 
shipments  were  1,000,000  baskets,  aggregat¬ 
ing  a  total  shipment  of  over  5,000,000  bas¬ 
kets  of  this  fruit.  But  all  the  peaches  are 
not  exported,  and  it  is  estimated  from  careful 
sources  that  at  least  4,000,000  cans  were  turned 
out  in  1875 ;  and  it  is  claimed  that,  taking  a 
series  of  years  together,  it  has  been  found  that 
peaches  are  as  certain  and  remunerative  a  crop 
as  can  be  grown.  The  following  record  of 
shipments,  taken  from  the  office  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Railroad,  will  show  the  fluctuations  of 
the  peach  crop  during  the  past  eight  years: 
1870,  2,707  cars;  1871,  5,004;  1872,  4,091; 
1873,  2,853;  1874,  1,266;  1875,  9,072;  1876, 
2,117;  1877,4,248.  A  car  holds  500  baskets, 
giving  for  the  eight  years  31,358  car-loads,  or 
15,679,000  baskets,  an  average  of  1,709,777 
baskets  per  annum.  This  does  not  include 
water  shipments,  which  are  usually  in  amount 
quite  one  fifth  of  the  crop ;  so  that  the  entire 
crop  for  the  eight  years  would  aggregate  at 
least  18,000,000  baskets,  or  an  average  of  2,250,- 


000  baskets.  The  crop  for  1878  was  much  be¬ 
low  the  average.  A  careful  report  says  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  put  the  total  shipments  for 
the  year  at  700,000  baskets,  which  will  average 
at  least  ninety  cents  delivered  at  the  various 
depots.  This  will  show  a  return  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  about  $630,000, 
or  over  $575,000  clear  profit  from  the  fruit 
actually  shipped.  It  was  estimated  that  200,- 
000  baskets  would  be  consumed  at  home, 
worth  quite  $100,000.  Thus  the  peach-grow¬ 
ers  who  were  lucky  enough  to  have  fruit  made 
about  $600,000  clear  from  the  crop.  The  total 
yield  in  baskets  could  not  reach  1,000,000, 
making  the  crop  for  the  year  a  small  one.  . 

At  Seaford,  on  the  Nanticoke  River,  in  Sus¬ 
sex  County,  130,000  bushels  of  oysters  were 
packed  and  shipped  in  the  spring  season  of 
1878.  Six  miles  below  is  the  town  of  Laurel, 
in  the  center  of  the  berry  country  of  the  pen¬ 
insula.  The  cultivation  of  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries,  and  raspberries  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
the  increase  in  their  production  has  been  enor¬ 
mous.  In  1874  there  were  shipped  from  the 
peninsula  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  by 
rail — and  most  of  this  fruit  goes  by  rail — over 
6,000,000  quarts  of  berries,  which  cleared  on 
an  average  seven  cents  per  quart ;  thus  giving 
the  growers,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  pick¬ 
ing  and  freight,  nearly  $500,000  from  this 
source  alone.  During  the  past  nine  years  the 
shipments  of  this  small  fruit  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1870, '282  cars;  1871,  313;  1872,  565; 
1873,  688;  1874,  714;  1875,  635;  1876,  672; 
1877,  590 ;  1878,  about  615 ;  total,  5,074  cars. 
A  car-load  will  average  7,000  quarts,  and  the 
total  of  shipments  for  the  past  eight  years  is 
35,000,000  quarts.  The  shipment  of  straw¬ 
berries  over  the  Delaware  Railroad,  for  the 
season  which  closed  on  June  13th,  amounted 
to  647  car-loads.  Taking  297  crates,  or  8,000 
quarts  of  berries,  as  the  average  capacity  of  a 
car,  which  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  correct, 
a  total  of  5,096,000  quarts  is  given  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  which  commenced  on  May  6th,  seventeen 
days  earlier  than  that  of  1877,  and  closed  on  June 
13th.  Last  year  the  shipments  over  the  road 
were  estimated  at  4,096,000;  but  as  the  esti¬ 
mate  only  included  full  car-loads,  it  was  some¬ 
what  under  the  real  figures,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  figures  given  for  1878  are  an  under¬ 
estimate,  it  being  impossible  to  take  account 
of  all  the  small  consignments.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  number  of  car-loads  sent 
to  the  different  shipping  points,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  quarts,  calculated  from  the  same  esti¬ 
mate  of  8,000  quarts  to  a  car : 
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Car-loads. 

Quarts. 

437 

3,496,000 

1,064,000 

176,000 

168  000 

133 

22 

Wilmington . 

21 

18 

144,000 

4S,000 

6 

Total . 

637 

5,096,000 
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The  wheat  crop  was  harvested  before  June 
30th,  and  the  yield  was  so  much  better  than  in 
previous  years  that  it  was  estimated  to  amount 
to  1,000,000  bushels. 

The  education  of  the  colored  children  of  the 
State  is  attempted  by  the  colored  people  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  a  “  State  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Colored  People,”  formed  in 
1867.  The  number  of  schools  for  the  school 
year  1876-77  was  33  ;  for  1877-78,  46.  Nine 
of  these  were  in  localities  where  schools  had 
never  been  opened  before.  The  largest  enroll¬ 
ment  for  any  one  month  during  the  last  school 
year  was  2,150,  in  January  last ;  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  of  1877  but  1,109  were  en¬ 
rolled,  showing  a  gain  of  1,041  scholars.  The 
increase  both  in  the  number  of  schools  and  in 
the  enrollment  of  scholars  is  decidedly  encour¬ 
aging,  and  shows  the  work  to  be  in  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  condition.  These  schools  are 
outside  of  the  city  of  Wilmington ;  14  were  in 
New  Castle  County,  18  in  Kent,  and  14  in 
Sussex.  In  the  winter  of  1875  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  taxing  colored  persons  for  the 
support  of  their  own  schools,  but  the  funds 
derived  from  this  source  are  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  amount  necessary  to  support 
the  schools ;  consequently  the  Association  has 
only  been  able  to  allow  the  schools  from  $6  to 
$10  a  month  each  during  the  time  they  have 
been  open.  About  half  of  the  teachers  are 
females,  and  all  are  colored.  The  total  amount 
raised  from  this  tax  in  the  State  is  about 
$1,900  a  year.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
schools  is  $4,500,  and  the  balance  is  made  up 
by  the  individual  efforts  of  the  colored  people 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  different  schools. 

The  project  of  opening  a  canal  for  ships 
across  the  peninsula  has  been  talked  of  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  organize  an  effort  which  would 
result  in  its  construction.  Baltimore  would 
be  500  miles  nearer  the  track  of  ocean  vessels 
to  Europe,  and  the  advantage  to  her  commerce 
would  be  very  material.  At  present  all  the 
water  transportation  must  go  down  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  up  again  to  the  Delaware  Bay  capes, 
thence  to  New  York  and  Europe.  There  is  a 
large  coasting  trade  between  Baltimore  and 
New  York  and  the  North  and  East,  which 
would,  by  means  of  a  sufficiently  large  canal 
across  the  peninsula,  save  nearly  half  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Some  three  years  ago  a  company,  hav¬ 
ing  a  charter  from  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  made  a  survey  for  a  ship  canal, 
which  was  located  but  a  short  distance  below 
the  canal  which  now  connects  the  two  bays ; 
and  they  are  now  asking  the  Government  to 
endorse  their  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,- 
000,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  endorse  for 
another  large  amount.  The  route  which  was 
then  surveyed  begins  with  the  Sassafras  River 
at  Georgetown,  and  runs  across  to  a  point 
above  Bombay  Hook  Lauding,  running  chiefly 
through  Delaware.  No  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  this  route  has  been  published,  but  it  is  the 


shortest  of  all  the  routes  proposed,  yet  not 
necessarily  the  cheapest.  At  the  session  of 
Congress  for  1877-78  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  was  made  for  the  survey  of  the  pen¬ 
insula,  in  order  to  find  out  the  most  direct, 
cheapest,  and  best  route  for  the  canal.  A 
survey  will  be  made  of  all  the  routes  available, 
beginning  at  the  lowest  and  working  to  the 
Sassafras  River,  which  is  the  highest.  The 
first  is  known  as  the  Choptank  route.  The 
Choptank  enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  below 
Cambridge,  about  fifty  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  is  made  a  part  of  the  proposed  canal  as 
far  as  Indian  Creek,  or  some  other  of  the 
creeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  East  New  Mar¬ 
ket,  thence  directly  across  to  the  northwest 
fork  of  the  Nanticoke,  and  then  in  a  direct 
line  to  Broadkill  Creek,  about  three  miles 
above  the  Breakwater.  This  route,  either 
from  Indian  or  Secretary  Creek,  is  about  forty 
miles  across.  The  next  route  is  known  as  the 
St.  Michael  route,  and  is  from  seven  to  ten 
miles  above  the  Choptank.  It  is  proposed  by 
this  route  to  strike  the  St.  Michael  River — 
which  is  about  forty  miles  from  Baltimore — at 
Royal  Oak,  and  thence  go  to  the  Choptank, 
at  a  point  above  Lord’s  Landing,  thence  to 
Caben  Creek,  from  which  the  line  will  he  run 
directly  across  to  Broadkill  Creek  on  the  Del¬ 
aware  Bay.  There  is  also  a  route  which  will 
be  surveyed,  from  the  Sassafras  River  across 
to  Deep-Water  Point,  making  use  of  the  Black¬ 
bird  Creek,  the  distance  across  being  about 
thirty  miles,  the  Sassafras  River  being  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  Baltimore.  But  the 
most  direct  and  the  most  favorably  considered 
route  is  known  as  the  Chester  River  route. 
From  Baltimore  to  Queenstown  is  twenty- 
eight  miles.  It  is  then  proposed  to  run  the 
line  direct  to  Broadkill  Creek  or  the  Break¬ 
water,  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles.  This  is 
the  longest  land  route,  but  makes  the  most 
direct  line  and  therefore  the  shortest  cut  to 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  which  are  the  ob¬ 
jective  point. 

A  State  Temperance  Convention  was  held 
at  Smyrna  on  December  26th,  and  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  George  G.  Lobdell  as 
President.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Besolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  abhorrence  of  the 
sin  of  intemperance,  and  of  the  crime  of  legalized 
liquor  traffic,  and  we  all  assert  our  reliance  on  the 
Almighty  God  for  aid  in  all  future  efforts  to  banish 
intemperance  from  the  State. 

Besolved,  That  local  option  is  in  harmony  with 
the  highest  principles  of  political  rights,  and  a  most 
reasonable  request,  and  we  therefore  urge  the  mem' 
berB  of  our  State  Legislature  to  grant,  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  citizens  of  the  different  counties  or  hun¬ 
dreds,  the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  question  of 
license  or  no  license ;  and  further,  that  in  counties 
or  hundreds  voting  no  license  there  shall  be  none 
granted  i  and  when  license  is  voted,  that  a  law  be 
enacted  imposing  sufficient  punishment  and  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  common  welfare  of  the  community  may 
be  promoted  by  the  same. 
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Previous  to  adjournment  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  gives  no  uncertain 
sound  on  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  and 
while  we  ask  for  a  local  option  law  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  our  State,  yet  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  a  prohibitory  law  shall  be  placed  on  our 
statute-book  by  legislative  enactment,  fully  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  To 
this  end  we  shall  labor,  knowing  that  God  is  with 
us,  and  that  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  northern  Europe. 
The  reigning  sovereign  is  Christian  IX.,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Duke  William  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg,  appointed  to  the 
succession  of  the  Danish  crown  by  the  treaty 
of  London  of  May  8,  1852,  and  by  the  Danish 
law  of  succession  of  July  31,  1853.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  on  tho  death  of  King 
Frederick  VII.,  November  15,  1863.  He  was 
married  May  26,  1842,  to  Louise,  Princess  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  Theheir  apparent  is  Prince  Fred¬ 
erick,  born  June  3,  1843,  and  married  July  28, 
1869,  to  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Charles  XV.  of  Sweden.  Their  children  are 
three  sons,  born  in  1870,  1872,  and  1876,  and 
a  daughter,  born  in  1875.  The  King  has  a  civil 
list  of  500,000  rigsdalers,  and  the  heir  apparent 
of  60,000  rigsdalers.  The  present  ministry  was 
formed  on  June  11,  1875,  and  at  the  close  of 
1878  was  composed  as  follows:  President  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance,  J.  B.  S. 
Estrup;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  E.  V.  R. 
Skeel ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  for 
Iceland,  J.  M.  V.  Nellemann ;  Minister  of  Wor¬ 
ship  and  Public  Instruction,  J.  0.  H.  Fischer ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  O.  D.  Baron  Rose- 
norn-Lehn,  appointed  October  11,  1875 ;  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  General  J.  O.  F. 
Dreyer,  appointed  July  28,  1877. 

The  area  of  Denmark  proper,  inclusive  of 
lakes,  is  14,753  square  miles;  of  European  de¬ 
pendencies  (Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland),  40,268 
square  miles;  of  American  possessions,  Green¬ 
land,  St.  John,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Croix,  759,- 
000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1870  and 
1878  (estimated)  was: 


TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS. 

INHABITANTS. 

1870. 

1878. 

City  of  Copenhagen  and  Fred- 

197,576 

799,046 

788,119 

250,090 

824,000 

866,000 

Islands . 

Jutland . 

Total  Denmark  proper. . . 

1,784,741 

1,940,000 

Faroes  (17  inhabited  islands) 
Iceland . 

9,992 

69,768 

11,000 

72,000 

Greenland . 

It.  Thomas  U  the  West  j 
St.  John  j  Il,die3  j 

22,760 

14,007 

1,054 

j-  37,600 

Total  dependencies . 

127,401 

130,400 

Grand  total  Denmark  proper 
and  dependencies . 

1,912,142 

2,070,400 

The  emigration  from  Denmark  amounted  in 


1870  to  3,525,  in  1871  to  3,906,  in  1872  to  6,- 
893,  in  1873  to  7,200,  in  1874  to  3,322,  in  1875 
to  2,088,  and  in  1876  to  1,581.  Nearly  all  the 
emigrants  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  annual  financial  accounts,  called  stats- 
regnskab ,  for  the  years  1875-’76  and  1876-’77 
(the  financial  year  closes  on  March  31st),  were 
as  follows  (in  crowns,  1  crown  =  27  cents)  : 


YEAR. 

Revenue. 

Expenditures. 

1875-’76 . 

51,494,063 

47.016,647 

46,S42.244 

1876— ’77 . 

49,529,423 

The  accounts,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
are  examined  by  five  paid  revisers,  two  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  Folkething  and  two 
by  the  Landsthing.  Their  report  has  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  both  Chambers. 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year 
ending  March  31,  1879,  the  revenue  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  47,761,350  crowns,  the  expenditures 
at  41,457,681  crowns,  and  the  probable  sur¬ 
plus  at  6,303,669  crowns.  The  chief  sources 
of  revenue  and  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

REVENUE. 


1.  Domain,  surplus  of. .  891.86S 

Forests,  surplus  of. .  776,597 

2.  Interest  of  reserve  fund .  4,514,97S 

3.  Direct  taxes .  8,955,600 

4.  Indirect  taxes .  28.961.500 

5.  Postal  and  telegraph  department .  '  70,779 

6.  Surplus  of  lottery .  820.000 

7.  Revenue  from  the  Faroes .  47.955 

Revenue  from-the  Danish  West  Indies .  25.000 

8.  Miscellaneous  receipts .  1,192,559 

9.  Reimbursements.. .  1,504,514 


Total .  47,761,350 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  list .  1,000,000 

Appanages . . .  422,384 

Kigsdag .  200,000 

Council  of  State .  94.616 

Public  debt .  7,551,300 

Pensions,  civil .  2,627,1S0 

_  “  military .  642,990 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs .  873,51 2 

“  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction .  991,549 

“  of  Justice .  2,857,639 

“  of  the  Interior .  1,603,842 

“  of  War .  8,667,442 

“  of  the  Navy .  5,293,231 

“  of  Finance .  2,9S3.604 

Administration  of  Iceland .  109.567 

Extraordinary  expenditure .  3  771^740 

Public  works .  1,851,585 

Advances .  915,500 


Total .  41,457,681 


The  national  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  in 
the  course  of  reduction  since  1866,  and  from 
1874  to  1877  was  as  follows: 


DEBT. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Internal  debt. 
Foreign  debt. . 

161,307,909 

50,564,475 

160,855,623 

26,790,200 

159,655,045 

22,118,200 

158.959,192 

17,2S9,250 

Total . 

211,872,334 

187,1  5,823 

181,773,245 

176,248,442 

The  total  strength  of  the  Danish  army  at  the 
commencement  of  September,  1877,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 
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ARMY. 

REGULAR  ARMY. 

ARMY  OF 

RESERVE. 

Officers. 

Rani;  and 
file. 

Officers. 

Rank  and 
file. 

Infantry . 

774 

26,992 

245 

10,925 

Cavalry . 

128 

2,180 

Artillery . 

145 

4,765 

41 

2,068 

Engineers  .... 

59 

624 

... 

Total . 

1,106 

34,551 

286 

12,993 

The  staff  of  the  army  was  composed  of  25  com¬ 
missioned  and  21  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  navy  of  Denmark  consisted  at  the  end 
of  1877  of  28  steamers,  of  which  7  were 
armor-clad  ships,  and  the  rest  unarmored  ves¬ 
sels,  the  latter  mostly  of  small  size.  The  navy, 
which  is  recruited  by  naval  conscription  from 
the  coast  population,  was  manned  by  2,830 
men,  and  officered  by  1  admiral,  9  command¬ 
ers,  22  captains,  and  102  lieutenants. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  (in 
crowns)  of  Danish  commerce  in  the  year  1876: 


COUNTRIES. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Great  Britain.. . 

Germany . 

Sweden].. . 

Norway . . 

Russia . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Iceland . 

Greenland . 

United  States.. 
Danish  Antilles. 

Brazil . 

Faroe  Islands . . 
Other  countries 

Total . 


69,072,000 

88,067,000 

26,889,000 

6,172,000 

9,512,000 

7,719,000 

3,094,000 

4,356,000 

2,771,000 

714,000 

3,864,000 

954,000 

2,060,000 

686,000 

12,982,000 


76,088,000 

52,821,000 

26,078,000 

16,169,000 

1,155,000 

1,031,000 

1,078,000 

176,000 

8,009,000 

617,000 

15,000 

199,000 

1,000 

415,000 

1,920,000 


228,902,000 


180,667,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  during  the  year 
1876  was  as  follows  : 


VESSELS. 

SAILING  VESSELS. 

STEAMERS. 

TOTAL. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Entered  i  r°a6tinor  vessels . 

Entered.,  -j  0cean  vesseis . 

_  1  Coasting  vessels . 

Cleared..  0cean  |esseIs . 

15.596 

16,498 

16,914 

16,065 

199,002 

772,151 

173,863 

184,622 

7,569 

6,325 

7,211 

5,832 

168,136 

369,222 

171,193 

232,911 

23,165 

22,823 

24,125 

21,897 

367,188 

1,141,373 

345,056 

417,533 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  commercial  navy  from  1873  to  1876 : 


YEAR. 

8 AILING  VESSELS. 

STEAMBOATS. 

TOTAL. 

Number. 

Tons. 

N  umber. 

Tons. 

Horse-power. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1873,  March  81; . 

1874  . 

1875,  December . 

1876,  December. . 

2.629 

2,723 

8,031 

8,083 

175.657 

185,219 

211,165 

216,460 

109 

123 

169 

180 

21,602 

27,381 

89,478 

43,720 

6,912 

7,988 

11.509 

12,340 

2,738 

2,846 

8.200 

8,263 

197.259 

212,6(10 

250.648 

260,180 

Besides,  there  were,  in  1875,  10,920  vessels 
of  4  tons  or  less. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  January  1,  1877,  was  1,366  17  kilo¬ 
metres  (1  kilometre  =  0-62  English  mile),  of 
which  811 '25  kilometres  were  state  roads,  and 
554'92  kilometres  private  roads. 

The  post-office  in  the  year  1875-’76  carried 
20,088,138  letters  and  19,318,353  newspapers. 
The  total  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  at 
the  end  of  1876  was  3,040  kilometres,  and  of 
telegraph  wires  8,600  kilometres.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  was  116.  The  telegraph  in 
1875  carried  886,917  messages,  and  in  1876, 
940,655. 

In  the  spring  session  of  the  Eigsdag,  the 
Folkething  on  March  15th  approved  the 
budget  for  the  year  1878— ’79,  in  the  shape 
proposed  hv  the  Right  and  the  Moderate  Left, 
On  March  23d  the  supplementary  budget  was 
approved  by  the  Folkething  by  51  against  17 
votes.  On  March  25th  the  Landsthing  ap¬ 
proved  the  budget  for  the  year  1878-79.  On 
April  30th  the  session  of  the  Rigsdag  was 
closed. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  ne- 
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groes  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  on  October 
1st,  which  was  subdued  by  the  4th  by  the  gar¬ 
rison  from  St.  Thomas,  after  considerable  in¬ 
jury  had  been  done  by  the  rioters.  Four  fifths 
of  the  town  of  Frederiksted  was  in  ruins ;  14 
plantations  out  of  80  were  left  standing;  about 
3,000  of  the  white  population  were  homeless 
and  reduced  to  beggary;  and  this  year’s  har¬ 
vest  of  sugar-cane  was  mostly  lost.  The  total 
loss  was-  stated  by  the  colonial  government  to 
amount  to  $959,181. 

The  Danish  Parliament  was  opened  on  Octo¬ 
ber  7th.  The  debate  on  the  budget  was  begun 
on  the  15th.  Count  von  Holstein-Ledreborg, 
the  leader  of  the  Moderate  Left,  declared  that 
his  party  would  adhere  to  the  policy  which  it 
had  hitherto  pursued.  He  added  that,  although, 
in  the  event  of  the  ministry  remaining  in  office, 
the  prospect  would  not  be  very  hopeful,  his 
party  wished  to  avoid  conflicts.  He  criticised 
several  hills  brought  forward  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  and  proposed  that  the  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  officials  granted  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  in  prices  should  now  be  reduced.  After 
a  discussion  continuing  five  days  the  budget 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  fifteen,  con- 
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taming  six  members  of  the  Moderate  Left,  four 
from  the  Right,  four  from  the  Extreme  Left, 
and  one  from  the  Winther  group.  In  order  to 
help  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  to  recover  from 
the  late  insurrection,  tiie  Government  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  granting  to  the  island  a  loan  of 
1,200,000  crowns  free  of  interest  up  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1880.  The  Left  refused  to  sanction 
this,  as  they  claimed  that  the  insurrection  was 
due  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  colony  by 
the  colonists,  and  that  the  latter  were  there¬ 
fore  not  entitled  to  aid.  The  lower  House 
was  consequently  dissolved  by  the  King  on  De¬ 
cember  10th,  and  on  the  13th  a  royal  rescript 
was  published  ordering  new  elections  to  take 
place  on  January  3d.  Manifestoes  were  at  once 
published  by  the  Radical  and  the  Moderate 
parties,  the  former  signed  by  30,  the  latter  by 
36  deputies.  The  former  expresses  the  hope 
that  in  the  new  Chamber  the  same  unity  and 
vigor  may  prevail  as  in  the  old ;  the  latter  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  the  expectation  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  act  in  conformity  with  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people  in  case  the  latter  should 
decline  the  West  Indian  bill  in  its  new  shape. 
The  Government,  in  the  mean  while,  by  tele¬ 
graph  authorized  the  Governor  of  Santa  Cruz 
to  advance  an  amount  not  exceeding  500,000 
crowns  for  the  restoration  of  the  destroyed 
sugar- works. 

In  its  foreign  relations  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment  observed  the  strictest  neutrality.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  official  papers  em¬ 
phatically  denied  the  rumor  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  conclude  a  secret  alliance 
with  England  and  Russia;  and,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  they  protested 
no  less  emphatically  against  an  imputed  inten¬ 
tion  to  bring  the  North  Schleswig  question  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress. 

DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1878  presents  few  points  of  special  importance. 
The  relations  with  all  countries  were  uniformly 
friendly.  The  payment  to  Great  Britain  of 
the  award  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  $5,- 
500,000,  was  made  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  November  21st.  It  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  protest,  by  which  it. appears 
that  there  is  still  an  unsettled  difficulty  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada.  The  following  is  the  official  letter  : 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  I 
London,  November  21  nt.  j 

To  My  Lord  :  1  have  been  instructed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  tender  to  her  Majesty’s 
Government  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  in  gold  coin,  this 
being  the  sqm  named  by  two  concurring  members  of 
the  Fisheries  Commission  lately  sitting  at  Halifax, 
under  the  authority  imparted  thereto  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Government  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty.  I  am  also  instructed  by  the  President  to 
say  that  such  payment  is  made  upon  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  Government  desires  to  place 
the  maintenance  of  good  faith  in  treaties  and  the 
security  of  the  value  of  arbitration  between  nations 
above  all  question  in  its  relation  with  her  Britannic 


Majesty’s  Government  as  with  all  other  Govern¬ 
ments.  Under  this  motive  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  desires  to  separate  the  question  of 
withholding  payment  from  the  considerations  touch¬ 
ing  the  obligations  of  this  payment  which  have  been 
presented  to  her  Majesty’s  Government  in  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  which  it  reserves  and  insists  upon. 
I  am,  besides,  instructed  by  the  President  to  say 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  deems  it 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  common  and 
friendly  interests  of  the  two  Governments  in  all  fu¬ 
ture  questions  relating  to  the  North  American  fish¬ 
eries,  that  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government 
should  be  distinctly  advised  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  not  accept  the  result  of  the 
Halifax  Commission  as  furnishing  any  just  measure 
of  a  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the  inshore  fish¬ 
eries  of  the  British  provinces;  it  protests  against 
the  actual  payment  now  made  being  considered  by 
her  Majesty’s  Government  as  in  any  sense  an  acqui¬ 
escence  in  such  measure,  or  as  warranting  any  infer¬ 
ence  to  that  effect. 

I  have,  etc.,  JOHN  WELSH. 

The  views  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  on- the  award  of  the  Halifax  Fish¬ 
eries  Commission  were  stated  by  Secretary 
Evarts  in  a  letter  to  Minister  Welsh.  He  says 
that  if  the  award  in  respect  of  the  fisheries 
had  relation  only  to  the  sum  of  payment  in¬ 
volved,  considerable  as  that  is,  this  Govern¬ 
ment  might  prefer  to  waive  any  discusssion 
which  could  effect  the  continuing  and  perma¬ 
nent  interest  of  two  countries.  The  United 
States,  in  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  did  not  intend  to,  and  do  not, 
waive  or  curtail  in  the  least  the  construction 
of  fishery  and  appurtenant  privileges  accorded 
in  the  first  article  of  the  convention  of  1818, 
as  claimed  by  them,  and  actually  passed  and 
enjoyed  by  them,  under  such  claim  at  and  be¬ 
fore  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Neither  the  protocols  of  conferences  of 
the  Joint  High  Commissioners,  nor  the  text  of 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  them,  indicate  any 
intention  of  submitting  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Halifax  Commission  a  degree  of  privi¬ 
lege  accorded  to  the  United  States  by  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1818,  and  it  protests  against  any 
implication  from  the  magnitude  of  award  of 
the  Halifax  Commission,  or  otherwise  from  its 
proceedings  under  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
that  the  United  States  have  sanctioned  or  ac¬ 
quiesced  in,  or  by  the  payment  of  that  award 
would  sanction  or  acquiesce  in,  any  lesser 
measures  or  privileges  secured  to  the  United 
States  under  the  convention  of  1818,  than,  as 
is  well  known  to  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
they  have  always  insisted  upon.  In  the  next 
place,  the  United  States  did  not  submit  to  the 
Halifax  Commission,  under  the  fishery  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  any  valuation  of 
any  general  economy  or  political  advantages 
which  grew  out  of  access  to  the  fishery  grounds 
for  the  development  of  mercantile  or  naval 
marine,  and  which  therefore  it  might  be  ar¬ 
gued  would  be  enhanced  by  adding  the  area  of 
the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  the  fields  for  that  enterprise,  from  the 
earliest  period  open  and  occupied  by  the  hold 
and  hardy  seamen  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  Evarts  states  at  some  length  the  histori¬ 
cal  attitude  of  the  two  Governments  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fisheries,  including  the  offer  by  the 
American  members  of  the  Joint  High  Commis¬ 
sion  of  $1,000,000  for  the  obliteration  of  the 
sea  line,  in  perpetuity,  and  continues:  “It 
seems  to  this  Government  quite  certain  then 
that  upon  a  correct  exposition  of  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  concurring  action 
of  the  two  Governments  in  the  production  and 
application  of  what  they  deemed  appropriate 
proofs,  what  the  pecuniary  value  of  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  inshore  mackerel  fishery  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  fairly  estimable 
at,  constituted  the  extreme  limit  of  any  possi¬ 
ble  pecuniary  award  by  the  Halifax  Commis¬ 
sion  against  the  United  States.  If  upon  any 
rational  view  the  criteria  of  this  value  before 
the  Commission,  the  award  of  the  two  con¬ 
curring  Commissioners  of  '$5,500,000  as  a 
twelve  years’  purchase  of  the  privilege,  can  be 
maintained,  it  may  be  fairly  conceded  that  the 
imputation  of  invalidity  to  the  award,  for 
transcending  the  submission  of  the  treaty,  will 
fail  of  adequate  demonstration.” 

The  Secretary  thus  continues  : 

It  happened  that  before  the  Halifax  Commission 
had  concluded  its  labors  five  fishing  seasons  of  the 
treaty  period  had  already  elapsed,  and  the  actual 
experience  of  the  enjoyment  by  the  United  States 
fishermen  of  the  privilege  conceded  replaced  any 
conjectural  estimate  of  its  value  by  reliable  statistics 
of  its  pecuniary  results.  These  statistics  disclosed 
that  the  whole  mackerel  catch  of  the  United  States 
for  these  five  seasons  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
both  within  and  without  the  three-mile  line,  was 
167,945  barrels.  The  provincial  estimates  claimed 
that  three  quarters  of  this  catch  was  within  the 
three-mile  line,  and  so  to  be  credited  to  the  privilege 
conceded  by  Article  18.  The  United  States  estimate 
placed  the  proportion  at  less  than  a  quarter.  Upon 
the  provincial  claim  of  three  quarters,  the  product 
to  our  fishermen  of  these  five  years  of  inshore  fish¬ 
ing  would  be  125,961  barrels.  It  was  established, 
upon  provincial  testimony,  that  the  price  which 
mackerel  bore  in  the  provinces,  cured  and  packed 
ready  for  exportation,  was  $3.75  per  barrel,  and  this 
would  give  as  the  value,  cured  and  packed,  of  the 
United  States  inshore  catch  for  five  years,  the  sum  of 
$472,353.  But  in  this  value  are  included  the  barrel, 
the  saltj  the  expense  of  catching,  curing,  and  pack¬ 
ing,  which  must  all  be  deducted  before  the  profit, 
which  measures  the  value  of  the  fishery  privilege,  is 
reached.  Upon  the  evidence,  $1  a  barrel  would  be 
an  excessive  estimate  of  net  profit,  and  this  would 
give  a  profit  to  our  fishermen,  from  the  enjoyment 
for  these  five  seasons  of  the  fishery  privilege  con¬ 
ceded  under  Article  18,  of  but  $25,000  a  year,  or  for 
the  whole  treaty  period  of  twelve  years  of  $300,000. 
Although  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  dis¬ 
trusting  this  commercial  and  pecuniary  measure  ot 
the  privilege  in  question,  yet  if  it  should  be  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  provincial  value  should  not  be  taken, 
but  the  value  in  the  market  of  the  United  States, 
and,  further,  that  an  extravagant  rate  of  $10  per 
barrel  should  be  assumed  as  that  value,  and,  again, 
beyond  all  bounds  of  even  capricious  estimate,  a 
conjectural  profit  of  50  per  cent,  should  be  assigned 
to  the  fishing  adventures,  we  should  have  but  $125,- 
000  a  year,  or  $1,500,000  for  the  entire  twelve  years 
of  the  treaty,  for  the  gross  valuation  of  the  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  United  States  by  Article  18,  undimin¬ 
ished  by  a  penny  for  the  counter-concessions  of  the 
United  States  of  Articles  19  and  21.  Yet  this  sum, 


thus  reached,  is  but  little  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  award  of  the  concurring  Commissioners,  after 
taking  into  account  the  deductions  required  for  the 
privileges  of  Articles  19  and  21. 

Other  proofs  disclose  another  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  privi¬ 
lege.  These  are  brought  forward  by  Secretary 
Evarts,  and,  as  he  says,  “  by  this  method  the 
valuation  of  the  privilege  of  Article  18  (with¬ 
out  deducting  a  penny  for  the  counter-privi¬ 
leges  of  Articles  19  and  21)  would  be  but  about 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  award  of  the  concur¬ 
ring  Commissioners,  after  they  had  taken  into 
account  these  privileges.”  He  then  continues: 

You  will  say,  then,  to  Lord  Salisbury,  that,  with 
every  anxiety  to  find  some  rational  explanation  of 
the  enormous  disparity  between  the  pecuniary  com¬ 
putations  of  the  evidence  and  the  pecuniary  measure 
announced  by  the  concurring  Commissioners,  this 
Government  has  been  unable  to  do  so  upon  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  the  very  matter  defined  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  18,  and  to  which  the  proofs  on  both  sides  were 
applied,  and  the  very  matter  measured  by  the  award 
of  the  concurring  Commissioners,  were  not  identical 
nor  even  similar,  and  that  such  award,  upon  this 
reason,  transcends  the  submission.  .  .  . 

I  now  desire  you  to  present  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  at¬ 
tention  the  subject  of  the  concession  of  a  free  market 
in  the  United  States  for  the  products  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  fisheries  as  made  by  Article  21.  The  value  of 
this  privilege  to  the  provinces  was  required  by  the 
treaty  to  be  measured  by  the  Halifax  Commission 
and  deducted  from  their  appraisement  of  the  con¬ 
cession  of  Article  18  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
The  statistics  of  the  importation  under  this  privilege 
showed  that,  at  the  rate  of  duty  prevalent  before 
that  concession,  a  revenue  of  about  $200,000  per  an¬ 
num  on  mackerel  alone,  and  of  more  than  $300,000 
on  all  kinds  of  fish  (mackerel  included)  and  fish-oil, 
would  have  accrued  to  the  United  States.  For  the 
purpose  of  argument,  conceding  that  but  one  half  of 
this  annual  sum  of  $300,000  should  be  set  down  as 
pecuniary  profit  to  the  provincial  interests,  the  sum 
of  $1,800,000  would  need  to  be  deducted  on  the  score 
of  Article  21  from  the  true  valuation  of  the  privilege 
conceded  by  Article  18.  If  1  have  assigned  correct¬ 
ly  the  highest  possible  measure  of  the  privilege  of 
Article  18  upon  the  evidence  as  being  not  more 
than  $1,500,000,  this  low  valuation  of  the  privilege 
of  Article  21  more  than  extinguishes  it.  Whatever 
disposition  the  concurring  Commissioners  made  of 
this  countervailing  concession  of  Article  21 — whether 
they  gnve  it  a  value  commensurate  with  the  statis¬ 
tical  evidence  of  the  revenue  loss  to  the  United 
States  and  market  gain  to  the  provincial  interest,  or 
considered  it  absolutely  valueless — the  matter  is  one 
of  much  moment.  If  these  concurring  Commission¬ 
ers  gave  the  sum  of  $5j500,000  as  the  appraisement 
of  the  concession  of  Article  18,  after  deducting  some 
$2,000,000  for  the  countervailing  concession  of  Arti¬ 
cle  21,  the  argument,  as  it  seems  to  this  Government, 
adequate  before,  becomes  still  more  conclusive  that 
the  measurement,  thus  enhanced  to  some  $7,500,000, 
was  not  applied  and  confined  to  the  very  subject 
submitted  to  the  appraisement  of  the  Commission 
by  Article  18. 

If  her  Majesty’s  Government  accepts  the  award 
of  these  concurring  Commissioners  ns  carrying  the 
necessary  consequence  that  the  concession  of  Article 
21  is  of  no  value  to  British  or  provincial  interests, 
that  element  of  calculation  will  disappear  from  any 
possible  exchange  of  equivalents  that  the  exigencies 
of  any  future  friendly  negotiations  may  need  to  find 
at  their  service.  A  privilege  that  is  valueless  when 
granted  to  and  enjoyed  by  a  beneficiary  may  well  be 
reserved  and  withheld  without  the  charge  of  its  be¬ 
ing  even  ungracious  to  do  so.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
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her  Majesty’s  Government  adheres  to  the  views  of 
the  value  of  our  market  for  the  product  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  fisheries,  so  often  and  so  earnestly  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  this  Government,  and  asserts 
that  the  award  of  the  concurring  Commissioners 
must  be  held,  upon  necessary  reasoning,  to  have  mea¬ 
sured  and  deducted  this  great  value  of  free  market 
from  the  appraisement  of  the  concession  of  free  fish¬ 
ing  to  us,  made  by  them  under  Article  18,  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  expect  the  more  ready  acceptance  by 
her  Majesty’s  Government  of  the  proposition  that 
these  concurring  Commissioners,  in  their  award, 
mistook  the  subject  submitted  by  Article  18  to  their 
pecuniary  measurement,  and  exceeded  the  authority 
under  which  the  Commission  acted. 

In  inviting  a  full  exposition  of  the  views  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  upon  the  matter,  as  now 
brought  into  consideration  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  you  will  say  to  Lord  Salisbury  that,  wholly 
insupportable  as  the  pecuniary  measure  of  the  single 
and  fragmentary  matter,  not  embraced  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  concurrence  of  the  High  Joint  Commissioners, 
and  thus  left  by  them  to  impartial  appraisement, 
seems  to  this  Government,  it  will  receive  and  ex¬ 
amine  with  entire  candor  any  opposing  views  in 
maintenance  of  the  validity  of  the  award  which  her 
Majesty’s  Government  may  present. 

Lord  Salisbury  in  his  reply,  near  the  close 
of  the  yeai’,  proceeds  as  follows  : 

It  was  not  without  a  most  thorough  and  laborious 
investigation  of  the  question  submitted  to  their  ap¬ 
preciation  that  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
arrived  at  the  decision  quoted,  and  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  whole  proceedings  were  held  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  While  the  award  was  given  by  a  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  very  terms  contained 
in  Article  22  of  the  treaty,  there  is  nothing  upon  the 
face  of  the  award  which  gives  any  countenance  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Commissioners  traveled  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  assigned  by  the  treaty.  Mr.  Evarts’s 
argument  in  favor  of  this  contention  is  entirely  de¬ 
duced  from  what  he  considers  to  be  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum  awarded,  and  he  concludes  this  branch 
of  his  argument  by  estimating  on  the  various  hy¬ 
potheses  the  profit  which  the  United  States  fisher¬ 
man  is  likely  to  have  made  from  the  mackerel  which 
he  has  probably  caught  on  the  other  side.  He  esti¬ 
mates  at  very  high  value  the  profit  which  British 
fishermen  have  derived  from  the  opening  of  the 
market  with  the  United  States,  and  concludes  the 
sum  fixed  by  the  award  is  so  much  larger  than  these 
considerations  would  have  justified,  and  that  the 
United  States  Government  can  only  explain  its  mag¬ 
nitude  on  the  assumption  that  the  Commission  had 
mistaken  the  question  that  was  referred  to  it.  These 
very  matters  were  examined  at  great  length  and 
with  conscientious  minuteness  by  the  Commission¬ 
ers,  whose  award  is  under  discussion.  The  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  majority  were  given  after  a  full  hearing 
of  all  the  considerations  that  either  side  was  able  to 
advance,  and  that  decision  within  the  limits  of  the 
matter  submitted  to  them  is  under  the  treaty  with¬ 
out  appeal  or  argument.  Mr.  Evarts  attempts  to 
review  their  award  upon  a  question  of  fact  and  pe¬ 
cuniary  computation  referred  to  them.  He  contends 
that  the  sum  awarded  is  excessive,  and  that  therefore 
the  award  must  have  been  arrived  at  by  some  ille¬ 
gitimate  process,  but  argues  against  the  validity  of 
the  award  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  arbitrators  on  every  point  referred 
to  them  is  erroneous,  and  is  in  effect  the  same  tiling 
as  to  dispute  the  judgment  which  they  have  formed 
upon  the  evidence.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  does 
not-  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  put  forward  any 
opinion  adverse  or  favorable  to  the  decision  which  a 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  have  passed  on  affi¬ 
davits  and  depositions  which  they  had  to  consider. 
They  can  not  be  judges  of  appeal  in  this  cause,  be¬ 


cause  they  have  been  litigants.  As  litigants  they 
have  expressed  a  view  upon  facts  which  they  have 
felt  bound  in  that  capacity  to  maintain.  Their 
computations  have  totally  differed  in  method  and  in 
result  from  those  which  the  American  counsel  sus¬ 
tained,  and  which  in  part  Mr.  Evarts  reiterates  in 
his  dispatch.  The  interpretation  which  they  have 
given  to  the  data  laid  before  the  tribunal  has  been 
in  complete  antagonism  to  this.  They  have  been  of 
the  opinion,  and  have  insisted  with  all  force  of  argu¬ 
ment  their  agents  could  command,  that  the  five  mil¬ 
lions  was  a  legitimate  compensation  which  under  the 
treaty  was  their  due. 

A  majority  of  the  Commissioners  decided  to  re¬ 
duce  that  claim  nearly  by  two  thirds  of  the  saving 
formally  engaged,  and  to  submit  the  matter  to  this 
arbitration.  They  do  not  think  it  is  open  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  the  Commission  came  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  upon  their  claims  so  widely  different  from  their 
own.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  can  only  accept 
now,  as  on  similar  occasions  they  have  accepted  be¬ 
fore,  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which  they  have 
solemnly  and  voluntarily  submitted,  At  the  close 
of  his  dispatch  Mr.  Evarts  refers  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  which  he  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  obser¬ 
vation,  though  he  does  not  place  it  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  objections  which  he  raises  against  the 
award.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  award 
of  the  Commission  was  not  unanimous  ;  that  in  the 
treaty  of  Washington  no  stipulation  in  this  case  is 
made  that  the  decision  of  a  majority  is  to  be  a  bind¬ 
ing  opinion.  That  according  to  the  treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ington  the  Fishery  Commission  was  incapable  of 
pronouncing  a  decision  unless  its  members  were 
unanimous,  is  one  in  which  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  are  unable  to  concur.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
produce  from  text-books,  even  of  very  recent  date, 
the  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  in  international 
arbitration  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  binds  the 
minority  unless^the  contrary  is  expressed.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  of  the  authorities  who,  in  respect  to 
the  international  arbitration,  could  be  quoted  in  a  con¬ 
trary  sense,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  by 
reference  to  cases  in  American  as  well  as  in  English 
courts,  that  the  same  rule  has  always  been  judicially 
applied  in  case  of  arbitration  of  a  public  nature.  The 
language  and  stipulations  of  the  treaty  itself,  so  far 
as  they  are  explicit  upon  the  subject,  point  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  conclusion.  The  suggestion  that  the  framers  of 
the  treaty  meant  by  their  silence  to  prescribe  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which,  before  the  tribunal  thus  con¬ 
stituted,  is  unexampled,  can  only  be  accepted  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  deliberately  preparing  an 
insoluble  controversy  for  those  by  whom  the  treaty 
was  to  be  executed. 

Lord  Salisbury  enters  into  a  lengthy  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  his  position,  and  concludes 
as  follows : 

If  a  jury  were  constituted  on  the  principle  that 
the  plaintiff  should  choose  one  third  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  another  third,  very  few  persons  would  be  found 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  cost  of  action  at  law. 
Had  it  been  known  live  years  ago  that  an  award 
would  be  prevented  by  the  dissent  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  arbitration,  constituted  on  the  same 
principle,  though  1  do  not  venture  to  conjecture 
what  the  course  of  the  United  States  Government 
wou  d  have  been,  I  feel  confident  that  England 
would  have  declined  to  enter  upon  so  unfaithful  a 
litigation.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may  appeal 
to  the  cogent  proof  that,  in  accepting  this  arbitration 
they  did  not  contemplate  that  the  award  was  likely 
to  be  prevented  by  the  requirement  of  unanimity, 
believing,  in  the  agreement  with  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  that  they  were  to  be  heavy  losers  by 
exchange  of  concessions  contained  in  Articles  15, 
19,  and  .1  of  the  treaty.  They  nevertheless  have 
for  five  years  allowed  those  concessions  to  come  into 
force,  trusting  to  the  consideration  which  the  Coni- 
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mission  would  give  to  them.  That  they  have  done 
so  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  did  not"  anticipate  a 
construction  of  the  treaty  which  would  make  the 
delivery  of  an  award  almost  impossible.  Valuable 
property  has  actually  passed  into  the  enjoyment  of 
others,  and  can  not  be  recalled.  The  price  to  be  paid 
for  it  was  to  be  determined  later  by  a  tribunal  agreed 
upon  betweeu  the  parties.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
they  should  have  deliberately  constituted  a  tribunal 
for  this  purpose,  in  which  a  decision  could  be  wholly 
prevented  by  the  dissent  of  a  member  nominated  by 
the  party  to  whom  the  property  had  passed  ? 

Reciprocating  cordially  the  courteous  and  friendly 
sentiment  by  which  Mr.  Evarts’s  language  is  in¬ 
spired,  her  Majesty’s  Government  feel  confident  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  not,  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  see  in  the  considerations  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  any  sufficient  reason  for  treating  as  a  nullity 
the  decision  to  which  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
have  arrived.  I  have,  etc.,  SALISBURY. 

To  John  Welsh,  Esq. 

A  difficulty  also  arose  between  the  American 
fishermen  and  the  inhabitants  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  on  which  there  was  some  correspondence 
with  the  British  Government.  (See  Dominion 
of  Canada.) 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  the  late  Minister  to  Ger¬ 
many,  in  a  dispatch  dated  June  15th,  called 
attention  to  the  case  of  Carl  Ganzenmuller,  of 
Sinsheim,  Baden,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  returned  to  Germany 
ostensibly  to  take  care  of  his  aged  parents. 
Ganzenmuller  was  ordered  to  leave  or  become 
a  citizen  of  tlie  grand  duchy,  subject  to  mili¬ 
tary  duty.  The  local  authorities  claimed  that 
his  exemption  from  duty  on  account  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship  was  a  bad  example  to  other 
young  men,  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate 
it.  Ganzenmuller  appealed  to  the  legation,  and 
Minister  Taylor  addressed  the  authorities,  who 
declined  to  annul  the  decree. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  communicating  the  results  to 
the  United  States  Government,  says  : 

The  direct  inference  from  the  ground  taken  by  the 
German  Government  is  that  American  citizenship  is 
in  itself  dangerous,  and  if  the  plea  were  admitted  it 
might  be  made  the  occasion  for  the  arbitrary  expul¬ 
sion  of  all  German-Americans  of  a  certain  age  who 
may  desire  to  revisit  their  former  homes.  I  can  not 
therefore  allow  it  to  be  even  inferentiallv  assumed 
by  the  Government  that  the  reason  given  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Carl  Ganzenmuller  in  its  memorial  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  satisfactory,  and  hence  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  declare,  without  delay,  the  different  view 
taken  by  this  legation.  I  beg  leave  to  ask  most  ear¬ 
nestly  and  respectfully  for  a  consideration  of  the 
principle  involved,  and  a  decision  which  will  enable 
me  to  express  authoritatively  the  judgment  of  the 
Government  of  the  United"  States.  Inasmuch  as 
cases  of  a  similar  nature  are  multiplying  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  tax  the  ability  of  the  force  of  the  le¬ 
gation  to  give  them  whole  and  fitting  attention,  it 
is  particularly  desirable  to  come  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  with  the  German  Government  in  regard 
to  the  principles  upon  which  they  may  be  settled. 

Mr.  Taylor  again  writes  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  political  agitation  in 
Germany  and  the  increased  tendency  toward  repres¬ 
sive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Governmentj  it 
would  be  well  if  naturalized  citizens  contemplating 
a  visit  to  their  former  homes  were  officially  advised 
that  many  possible  annoyances  may  be  avoided  by 
declaring  the  probable  term  of  their  stay  to  the  local 


German  authorities  on  arriving,  by  abstaining  from 
irritating  political  discussions,  and  by  quietly  obey¬ 
ing  such  municipal  laws  and  regulations  as  apply  to 
temporary  as  well  as  permanent  residents.  If  this 
course  were  generally  followed,  it  would  not  only 
relieve  the  legation  of  much  unnecessary  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  would  also  enable  it  to  decide  more  intel¬ 
ligently  and  justly  in  regard  to  cases  requiring  official 
intervention.  It  may  be  charitably  presumed  that  a 
considerable  umount  of  the  offenses  are  ignorantly 
committed  through  the  lack  of  that  thorough  politi¬ 
cal  education  which  restrains  most  native-born 
American  citizens  visiting  Europe  from  coming  into 
conflict  with  the  local  authorities. 

A  communication  from  Minister  Seward, 
dated  Peking,  March  22, 1878,  says  lie  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  United  States  are  not  in  position 
to  undertake  negotiations  for  the  abrogation  of 
existing  treaty  stipulations  with  China.  From 
a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  tliej  have  always 
been  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  China. 
They  have  voluntarily  accorded  to  her  people 
within  their  borders  privileges  of  the  most  fa¬ 
vored  nations.  China,  however,  has  yielded  only 
a  few  privileges  in  return.  As  a  consequence 
we  are  always  asking  something  of  China,  while 
she  has  nothing  to  ask  from  us.  If,  however, 
it  has  now  become  an  object  for  her  to  secure 
for  her  people  in  this  country  the  privileges  so 
freely  accorded  to  them,  the  situation  has 
changed,  and  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  all 
future  negotiations.  Americans  in  China  may 
reside  in  a  few  cities  only,  and  may  engage  in 
no  enterprises  outside  of  the  ordinary  inter¬ 
change  of  commodities  and  their  interchange 
between  defined  points.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  when  they  may  demand  a  more  perfect 
reciprocity.  It  is  very  certain  China  would  not 
consent  to  the  extension  of  the  privileges  en¬ 
joyed  by  foreigners,  and  rather  than  do  this 
would  perhaps  agree  to  a  revision  of  the  treaties. 

A  Chinese  Minister  was  for  the  first  time 
sent  to  represent  China  at  Washington. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.  The  General 
Christian  Missionary  Convention  met  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  October  23d.  Elder  E.  J.  Hobbs 
presided.  The  Executive  Board  reported  that 
they  had  endeavored  to  obtain  statistics  of 
the  membership  of  the  churches,  with  the 
amounts  contributed  for  missions,  and  such 
other  facts  as  would  be  of  interest  or  available 
for  information;  but  the  returns  were  so 
meager  that  it  was  not  considered  expedient 
to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done 
by  the  States.  The  total  amount  of  receipts 
from  all  sources  to  the  treasury  for  the  year 
had  been  $2,297.  The  contributing  States 
were,  in  the  order  of  the  amount  of  their 
contributions,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Kansas,  New  Icork, 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming  Territory.  The  re¬ 
port  noticed  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  the  distribution  of  tracts,  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  bequests  which  had  been  made  to  the 
society,  only  one  of  which  was  now  available, 
and  referred  to  opportunities  which  were 
offered  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South 
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Carolina,  New  England,  and  several  Southern 
States,  for  stationing  missionaries  if  sufficient 
funds  and  the  men  could  he  secured  for  the 
purpose.  Sunday-school  conventions  had  been 
held  in  California,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  besides  smaller  meetings  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Sunday-school  evangelists  were  kept  in  the 
field  by  the  State  organizations  of  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  each  State  Convention  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  support  of  the  missions  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Convention,  and  requiring  the 
General  Board  and  Secretary  to  collect  the 
reports  of  the  work  of  the  organized  States 
every  year,  and  present  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  same  to  the  Convention ;  also  recom¬ 
mending  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  tracts.  The  State  Conventions  which 
had  not  yet  secured  the  service  of  a  Sunday- 
school  evangelist  were  requested  to  appoint 
some  person  to  that  office.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  subject  of  home-mission  work  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  seven  persons,  who 
were  instructed  to  report  to  the  next  General 
Convention.  A  resolution  was  adopted  favor¬ 
ing  cooperation  with  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment. 

The  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Convention.  The  receipts  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  had 
been  $8,795.  The  mission  stations  at  South¬ 
ampton,  Southport,  and  Chester,  in  England, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  Paris,  France,  re¬ 
turned  314  communicants,  of  whom  70  were  at 
Copenhagen.  The  continued  support  and  ex¬ 
tension  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  these  missions 
were  recommended.  A  committee  to  which 
was  referred  tbe  subject  of  new  missions  re¬ 
ported  :  first,  that  the  work  should  not  be 
undertaken  without  assurance  of  success,  but 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  wait  until  full  sala¬ 
ries  are  in  the  treasury  before  employing  new 
missionaries ;  second,  that  work,  when  inspired 
by  earnest  faith,  can  never  fail  for  lack  of 
funds ;  third,  that  the  proper  work  of  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  should  be  extended  into  other 
countries  of  Europe,  as  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Turkey;  but  the  Executive  Committee 
should  be  left  with  discretion  to  employ  men 
ki  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  sea,  “  if, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  opportunities  shall 
appear  for  such  work.”  The  editors  of  the 
religious  papers  of  the  denomination  wore 
requested  to  publish  all  facts  of  interest  re¬ 
lating  to  the  foreign  missions,  the  churches 
were  requested  to  take  up  at  least  one  collec¬ 
tion  a  year  for  missions,  and  the  preachers 
were  requested  to  preach  on  the  topic  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  collection.  An  effort 
was  started  to  obtain  $20,000  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Society  during  the  year,  toward 


which  more  than  $7,000  were  subscribed  dur¬ 
ing  the  meetings  of  the  Convention.  A  sub¬ 
scription  of  $100  a  year  for  five  years  was 
made  for  the  support  of  a  missionary  in  Tur¬ 
key. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  reported  that  her  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $4,290.  The  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  reported  that  the  most 
liberal  support  was  given  to  the  Society  by 
Illinois,  and  next  in  order  by  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  while  small¬ 
er  contributions  were  received  from  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  New  York,  Alabama,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Michigan,  and  other  States.  A  mission¬ 
ary  was  under  appointment  to  go  to  Jamaica. 

A  general  convention  of  colored  Christians 
was  organized  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  missionary  societies,  and  auxiliary  so¬ 
cieties  were  formed  within  it  to  cooperate  with  « 
the  General  Convention  and  the  Woman’s 
Board.  Eight  ministers  and  several  lay  dele¬ 
gates  participated  in  this  movement. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  A  political  con¬ 
test  of  unusual  excitement  and  importance  was 
waged  during  the  summer,  preparatory  to  the 
election  of  a  new  House  of  Commons.  The 
commercial  and  general  business  depression  had 
made  itself  felt  among  all  classes.  The  Liberal 
party  in  power,  with  its  free-trade  views,  was 
held  responsible,  and  relief  was  sought  in  a 
change  of  government  and  a  tariff  that  should 
afford  protection  to  home  industries.  Both 
these  results  were  promised  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  The  result  of  the  election  was  a  large 
Conservative  majority.  The  Mackenzie  minis¬ 
try  resigned,  and  a  new  ministry  wras  formed, 
composed  as  follows:  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  S.  L.  Til¬ 
ley,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Charles  Tupper,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works;  J.  H.  Pope,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  ;  John  O’Connor,  President  of  the 
Council;  James  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice  ;  A.  Wilmot,  without  a  portfolio;  L.  F.  R. 
Masson,  Minister  of  Militia ;  H.  L.  Langevin, 
Postmaster-General;  J.  C.  Pope,  Minister  of 
the  Marine  and  Fisheries ;  Mackenzie  Rowell, 
Minister  of  Customs;  J.  C.  Aikins,  Secretary 
of  State ;  Alexander  Campbell,  Receiver-Gen¬ 
eral  ;  L.  F.  G.  Baby,  Minister  of  Inland  Rev¬ 
enue. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin 
as  Governor-General  expired  during  the  year. 
His  rule  had  been  exceedingly  popular  with 
the  Canadians,  and  before  leaving  the  coun¬ 
try  he  received  many  marks  of  the  general 
esteem.  The  appointment  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  the  husband  of  the  Princess  Louise,  as 
his  successor,  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  and  was  enthusiastically  received.  The 
Marquis  and  Princess  reached  Halifax  toward 
the  close  of  the  year,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  with  his  ship  to  receive  them,  and 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  people  with 
addresses  and  processions.  Similar  demonstra- 
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tions  awaited  them  at  Montreal  and  at  Ot-  new  vessels  built  and  registered  in  the  Domin- 
tawa.  _  _  ion  of  Canada  during  the  years  ended  31st  De- 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  cember,  1875,  1876,  and  1877: 


PROVINCES. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons, 

New  Brunswick . 

65 

83,483 

61 

81,040 

54 

31,158 

Nova  Scotia . 

117 

67,106 

194 

58,771 

219 

47,980 

Quebec . 

102 

22,825 

51 

17,800 

62 

19,253 

Ontario . 

53 

7,760 

47 

5,897 

28  • 

8,316 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

88 

19,838 

62 

14,571 

62 

17,026 

British  Columbia . 

1 

121 

2 

204 

Manitoba . 

3 

48 

480 

151,012 

416 

127,700 

430 

118,985 

Add  new  vessels  built  in  Canada,  which  proceeded  to 

the  United  Kingdom  under  a  Governor’s  pass  without 

-4 

8 

2,721 

2 

1,943 

Add  new  vessels  which  left  Quebec  for  registration  in 

1 

480 

Total . 

480 

151,012 

420 

130,901 

432 

120,928 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  the  Dominion  on  the  31st  of  December,  1875, 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  on  the  registry  books  of  1876,  and  1877 : 


PROVINCES. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

New  Brunswick . 

1,133 

2,786 

1,881 

825 

335 

40 

2 

807,926 

505,144 

222,965 

114,990 

50,677 

8,685 

178 

1,154 

2,867 

1,902 

8S9 

838 

40 

2 

324,513 

529,252 

228,502 

128,947 

50,692 

3,809 

178 

1,133 

2,961 

1,951 

926 

342 

43 

6 

329,457 

541,579 

248,399 

131,761 

65,547 

3,479 
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Prince  Edward  Island . 

British  Columbia . 

6,952 

1,205,565 

7,192 

1,260,893 

7,362 

1,810,468 

The  following  are  the  school  statistics  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  for  1876-’77 : 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Number. 

Professors. 

Pupils. 

Universities . 

3 

84 

660 

Secondary  schools . 

262 

1,326 

40,722 

Normal  schools  . 

3 

47 

309 

Special  schools . 

17 

94 

1,619 

Primary  schools . 

4,306 

4,966 

191,734 

Total . 

4,591 

6,517 

235,064 

A  difficulty  occurred 
between  the  American 
fishermen  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  which  led  to  some 
diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  Gov¬ 
ernments.  The  report 
made  to  the  British 
Government  by  the 
agent  sent  to  make  an 
investigation  assigned 
the  following  violations 
of  the  law  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  fishermen  as  the 
ground  of  rightful  in¬ 
terference  with  them 
on  the  occasion : 

1.  That  the  Americans 
were  using  seines  for  catch¬ 


ing  herring  on  the  6th  of  January,  1878,  in  direct 
violation  of  title  27,  chapter  102,  section  1,  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  of  Newfoundland,  viz. :  “  No 
person  shall  haul  or  take  herring  by  or  in  a  seine  or 
other  such  contrivance  in  or  near  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  this  colony  or  of  its  dependencies,  or  in  any 
of  the  bays,  harbors,  or  other  places  thereon,  at  any 
time  between  the  20th  day  of  October  and  the  25th 
day  of  April.” 

2.  That  the  American  captains  were  setting  and 
putting  out  seines  and  hauling  and  taking  herring 
on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  January,  in  direct  violation 
of  section  4,  chapter  7,  of  act  passed  April  26,  1876, 
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entitled  “An  act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
coast  fisheries,”  viz. :  “  No  personshall,  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  and  twelve 
o’clock  on  Sunday  night,  haul  or  take  any  herring, 
oaptin,  or  squid  with  nets,  seines,  bunts,  or  any  such 
contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  such  hauling  or  taking.” 

3.  That  they  were  taking  fish  in  direct  violation 
of  the  continuance  of  the  same  act,  title  27,  chapter 
102,  section  1,  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  New¬ 
foundland,  viz. :  “  Or  at  any  time  use  a  seine,  or 
other  contrivance  for  the  catching  or  taking  of  her¬ 
rings,  except  by  way  of  shooting  and  forthwith  haul¬ 
ing  the  same.” 


4.  That  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  in  which  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  or  with  British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use 
of  any  part  of  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the 
same  purpose  (see  article  18  of  the  above-named 
treaty),  they  were  fishing  illegally  and  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  British  fishermen,  and  their  peace- 
able  use  of  that  part  of  the  coast  then  occupied  by 
them,  and  of  which  they  are  actually  in  possession, 
their  seines  and  boats,  their  huts,  their  gardens, 
and  land  granted  by  the  Government  being  situated 
thereon. 


MONTREAL,  FROM  MOUNT  ROYAL. 


The  facts  stated  under  the  first,  second,  and 
third  items  seem  to  be  the  ground  upon  which 
the  conclusion  under  the  fourth  is  based.  Sec¬ 
retary  Evarts,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government,  objected  to  the  conclusion,  hold¬ 
ing  the  ground  that  American  fishermen  were 
not  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  local  le¬ 
gislature  of  Newfoundland.  The  force  of  this 
objection  was  not  admitted  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  matter  remains  unsettled. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  although  the 
means  for  constructing  the  whole  line  are  not 
ready,  is  being  laid  down  piecemeal  in  sections 
which  can  be  utilized  intermediately.  The  Pem¬ 
bina  branch  had  been  constructed  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1878,  as  far  as  Niverville,  22  miles  south 
of  Winnipeg.  The  present  Government  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  complete  the  road  from  Thunder  Bay 
to  Winnipeg,  by  supplying  the  missing  connec¬ 
tion  between  Rat  Portage  and  English  River. 
This  will  take  three  or  four  years.  The  line 
has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  the  road  will  be 
pushed  west  of  the  Red  River  as  far  as  Sas¬ 
katchewan  River,  and  then  will  probably  be 
extended  slowly  westward  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  country  is  occupied 
by  settlers.  The  portions  now  completed,  or 
nearly  so,  are  from  Fort  William,  at  Thunder 


Bay,  to  English  River,  a  distance  of  113  miles; 
from  Rat  Portage  to  Selkirk,  173  miles;  and 
the  Pembina  branch,  from  Selkirk  southward 
to  Emerson,  85  miles, 

DUPANLOUP,  Felix  Antoine  Philibert, 
one  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  born  in  Savoy,  January  3,  1802, 
died  October  11,  1878.  He  came  to  Paris  in 
1810,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1825.  He 
was  appointed,  vicar-general  of  Archbishop 
Qutilen  of  Paris  in  1838,  and  was  afterward 
sent  by  Archbishop  Afire  to  Rome,  where  be 
was  created  a  Roman  prelate,  apostolical  pro- 
thonotary,  and  Doctor  of  Theology.  Upon  his 
return  to  France  in  1841,  be  was  appointed  a 
professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1849  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Orleans.  Mgr.  Dupanloup 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  the  leading  part 
he  took  in  the  educational  affairs  of  France. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  was  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  movement  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  freedom  of  superior  instruction.  He 
was  the  chief  representative  of  the  Catholic 
interests  in  the  General  Council  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  and  raised  the  ecclesiastical  schools 
in  his  own  episcopal  city  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  While  the  most  zealous  champion 
of  Catholic  principles  in  regard  to  education, 
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he  very  earnestly  repelled  the  demand  of  Abb6 
Gaume  and  the  “  Univers  ”  to  exclude  the  pagan 
classics  altogether  from  Catholic  schools.  A 
bitter  controversy  sprang  up  on  this  subject, 
in  which  a  number  of  bishops  took  part  on 
both  sides,  and  which  was  finally  ended  by  the 
interference  of  the  Pope.  In  1850  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1854 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  obtained  considerable  influence  in 
the  Academy,  and  prevented  the  elections  of 
Littr6,  Taine,  and  Renan  on  account  of  their 
anti-Christian  sentiments ;  but  in  1871  Littrd 
was  elected  notwithstanding  his  opposition, 
and  Dupanloup  therefore  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  In  the  conflict  between  the  Liberal  Cath¬ 
olic  school,  which  was  headed  by  Montalem- 
hert,  Lacordaire,  and  Falloux,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  U1  tramontanes,  whose  foremost  loader 
was  L.  Yeuillot,  on  the  other,  Dupanloup  open¬ 
ly  sympathized  with  the  former,  and  he  was 
therefore  frequently  and  violently  attacked  by 
the  “Univers.”  In  the  Vatican  Council  he 
acted  with  the  opposition  and  signed  the  pro¬ 
test  of  June  3,  1870,  against  the  promulgation 
of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  After  its 
promulgation  he  was,  however,  among  the  first 
to  submit.  He  always  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  France.  In  1848  he  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  French  expedition 
sent  to  Rome,  and  during  the  reign  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  he  zealously  advocated  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to 
the  National  Assembly,  where  he  acted  with 
the  Right.  In  the  Senate,  of  which  he  became 
a  life-member  in  1875,  he  belonged  to  the  Or- 
leanists,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  “  Fusion,”  or  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Bourbonists  and  the  Orleanists.  He  was 
probably  the  ablest  pulpit  orator  in  France,  and 
was  respected  for  his  talents  and  his  amiability 
by  men  of  all  parties.  His  literary  productions 
were  numerous.  His  most  comprehensive  work 


is  entitled  “  De  l’Education  ”  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1855— ’57),  and  treats  of  education  in  general, 
of  authority  in  education,  and  of  the  higher 
intellectual  education.  He  also  wrote  “  La 
Souverainetd  pontificale  selon  le  Droit  Catho- 
lique  et  le  Droit  Europden  ”  (3d  edition,  1868), 
“Histoire  de  N.  S.  Jdsus-Christ”  (1872),  and 
many  other  works. 

DUYCKINCK,  Evert  Augustus,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  author,  died  in  New  York,  August  13, 
1878.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  November 
23,  1816,  and  was  the  son  of  Evert  Duyckinck, 
for  many  years  a  leading  publisher  of  that  city, 
lie  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1835, 
and  five  years  later,  in  conjunction  with  Cor¬ 
nelius  Mathews,  the  well-known  author  and 
journalist,  he  established  the  “Arcturus,”  a 
monthly  magazine,  which  was  continued  till 
1842.  In  1847  he  began  to  publish  a  weekly 
critical  paper  under  the  title  of  the  “Literary 
W orld.”  After  twelve  numbers  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  he  withdrew  from  the  editorship,  but 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eighty-eighth  num¬ 
ber  he  again  assumed  the  editorial  management, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  George  Long 
Duyckinck.  The  periodical  was  conducted  by 
the  two  brothers  until  the  close  of  1853,  when 
it  was  discontinued.  In  1856  they  completed 
the  “  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,” 
which  appeared  in  two  large  volumes ;  and  a 
supplement  was  added  in  1865  by  E.  A.  Duyc¬ 
kinck.  The  latter,  besides  contributing  exten¬ 
sively  to  periodicals,  published  the  following: 
“  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith,”  with 
a  memoir  (1856)  ;  “  Memorials  of  John  Allan  ” 
(1864) ;  “  Poems  relating  to  the  American 
Revolution,”  with  memoirs  (1865) ;  “  History 
of  the  War  for  the  Union”  (3  vols.,  1861-65); 
“National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Eminent  Amer¬ 
icans  ”  (2  vols.,  1866)  ;  “  History  of  the  World 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  ” 
(1870) ;  and  “  Memorials  of  Francis  L.  Hawks  ” 
(1871). 
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EARTH,  The.*  Comparative  Statistics. — 
We  present  below,  as  in  the  three  preceding 
volumes  of  the  “  Annual  Cyclopaedia,”  the 
comparative  statistics  of  the  area  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  large  divisions  of  the  globe,  of  the 
numerical  relation  of  the  sexes  in  different 
countries,  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  progress  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  as 
each  year  has  added  to  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  the  statistics. 

I.  Present  Area  and  Population. — The  area 
and  population  of  the  large  divisions  of  the 
world  were  estimated  by  Behm  and  Wagner 
(“  Bevolkerung  der  Erde,”  vol.  v.,  Gotha,  1878) 
as  follows  in  1878  : 

*  For  an  account  of  former  estimates  of  the  total  population 
of  the  earth,  beginning  with  Isaac  Vossius,  see  “  Annual  Cy¬ 
clopaedia'1  for  1875. 


COUNTRIES. 

Square  miles. 

Population. 

15,807,000 

3,821,000 

17,308,000 

10,941,000 

3,430,000 

86,116.000 

812,282,800 

831,000,000 

205,219,500 

4,411,800 

Australia  and  Polynesia . 

51,307,000 

1,439,029,600 

The  estimates  made  by  Behm  and  Wagner 
in  the  former  volumes  of  the  “  Bevolkerung 


der  Erde  ”  were  as  follows: 


1S72 

1873 

1875. 


1,377,000,000  I  1876 .  1,424,000,000 

1,391,000,000  1877 .  1,426,000,000 

1,397,000,000  | 


II.  The  Largest  Cities  of  the  World.— The: 
following  table  gives  all  the  cities  of  the  earth 
in  numerical  order  which  have  200,000  inhab¬ 
itants  or  more : 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

82 

33 

34 

35 

86 

37 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

41 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

61 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

6t 

65 

66 

67 

6S 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

S3 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 
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NAME  OF  CITY. 

Year. 

NAME  OF  COUNTRY. 

Numeric’!  order 
among  the  cities 
of  the  country. 

Population 

1878 

British  Isles . 

i 

8,588,484 

1876 

France . 

i 

1,988,806 

China . 

i 

1,500,000 

1875 

United  States . 

i 

1,028,622 

1875 

1 

1,020,770 

1877 

1 

1,018,818 

China  .  . . 

2 

1,000,000 

China . 

3 

1,000,000 

China . ; . 

4 

1,000,000 

China . 

5 

950,000 

1876 

United  States . 

2 

817,448 

China . . . 

6 

800,000 

1871 

India . 

1 

794,645 

1869 

1 

667,963 

1871 

India . 

2 

644.405 

1871 

Russia . 

2 

601,969 

Turkey . 

1 

600,000 

China  . 

7 

600,000 

China . 

8 

600,000 

China . 

9 

600,000 

China . 

10 

600.000 

Tokio. .  T. . 

1872 

Japan. . 

1 

595,905 

1877 

2 

555.938 

1877 

British  Isles . 

3 

527,083 

Manchester  ( 

1877 

4 

(  859^213 

Salford  (  ' ' 

(  162,978 

Siam . 

1 

500,000 

11 

500.000 

12 

500,000 

13 

500,000 

1875 

3 

484,615 

14 

450,000 

1875 

4 

450,000 

1S76 

1 

449,301 

1875 

5 

410,000 

15 

400.000 

1871 

3 

897,552 

1 

380,238 

1877 

5 

877,436 

1878 

1 

867^284 

16 

360'000 

1872 

1 

349,888 

Hamburg  (with  suburbs) . 

1875 

o  J  r  -C 

2 

848.447 

18T6 

2 

342,800 

Boston  (Massachusetts) . 

1875' 

United  States . 

341,919 

1S76 

3 

318,742 

Dublin . 

1876 

British  Isles . 

6 

814,666 

Buda-Pestb . 

2 

309,208 

1877 

3 

308^548 

1877 

1 

802^266 

Kumamatoo . 

2 

300,000 

17 

300*000 

1877 

7 

298,187 

1871 

4 

284,779 

Sheffield . 

1877 

8 

2S2'l30 

1877 

3 

281,119 

18 

276,640 

Lienkong . 

19 

275*000 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

1872 

1 

274.972 

Baltimore . 

1870 

7 

267,854 

Milan . 

1876 

2 

260*997 

Lisbon . 

1878 

1 

258^496 

San  Francisco  (estimated) . 

1875 

8 

250*000 

Taijuenfoo . . 

20 

250,000 

Chunirkingfoo . 

21 

250,000 

Waibien . 

22 

250,000 

Copenhagen . 

1878 

1 

250,000 

Melbourne . 

1S76 

•  i 

247,079 

Breslau . 

1S75 

8 

289,050 

Kioto . 

1872 

4 

23  S,  663 

Kome . 

1876 

3 

235,802 

Havana . 

1 

230,000 

Mexico . 

1 

280,000 

Palermo . 

1876 

4 

228, 4S3 

Bucharest . 

1S78 

1 

221,805 

Edinburgh . 

1877 

9 

218,729 

Cincinnati . 

1870 

9 

216,239 

Barcelona . 

1878 

2 

215,965 

Turin . 

1876 

5 

218,987 

Alexandria . 

1872 

2 

2 1 2  034 

Leipsic . 

1875 

4 

209  407 

Gwalior . 

5 

200,000 

Hyderabad . 

Q 

200  000 

Yoneping  . 

23 

200000 

Kagosima . 

"5 

200,000 

Changtiakoo . 

24 

200,000 

Chowyang . 

25 

200,000 

Tsinahfoo, . 

26 

200,000 

Woochang . 

27 

200  000 

Buenos  Ayres . 

1S78 

Argentine  Republic . 

i 

200,000 
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The  following  tables  show  how  many  cities 
with  200,000  inhabitants  and  upward  are  found 
in  each  country : 


China .  27 

United  States . 9 

British  Isles .  9 

India .  6 

Italy .  6 

Japan .  5 

Germany .  4 

France . ",  8 

Russia .  8 

Austro-Hungary. .  2 

Spain .  2 


Argentine  Republic .  1 

Mexico .  l 

Cuba .  i 

Portugal .  l 

Belgium .  l 

Netherlands .  1 

Denmark . : .  l 

Turkey .  1 

Roumania .  1 

Siam .  1 

Australia .  1 

Total .  89 


,  Among  the  large  divisions  of  the  globe  these 
cities  are  divided  as  follows : 


.  89  j  Africa .  2 

Europe . 34  |  Australia .  1 

America .  13  I  Total .  89 

The  following  states  of  Europe  and  America, 
each  of  which  has  an  aggregate  population  of 
more  than  a  million  persons,  have  no  city  of 
200,000  inhabitants  or  upward  :  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  Greece,  Servia,  Switzerland,  Central 
A.merica,  Dominion  of  Canada,  U.  S.  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Venezuela. 

_  HI.  Statistics  of  Sex. — The  numerical  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes,  as  a  comparison  with  last 
year’s  table  will  show,  are  subject  to  consid¬ 
erable  variation.  According  to  the  latest  ac¬ 
counts  they  were  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 

No.  of 
females  for 
1,000  males. 

Portugal  . 

1,075 

Norway . 

Great  Britain  and 

1,060 

Ireland . 

1,058 

Sweden . 

1,057 

Finland . 

1,046 

Switzerland . 

1,046 

Germany . 

1,036 

Austro-Hungary. . . 

1,036 

Netherlands . 

1,028 

Denmark . 

1,026 

Russia . 

1,022 

Spain . 

1,015 

France . 

1,007 

Italy. . 

989 

Luxemburg . 

989 

Belgium . 

9S5 

Servia . 

946 

Roumania . 

937 

Greece . 

933 

Europe . 

1,022 

Ecuador . 

1.139  ' 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

1,134 

Greenland . 

1,181 

Martinique . 

1,093 

U.  S.  of  Colombia.. 

1,061 

Guadeloupe . 

1,048 

Chili . 

1,006 

United  States . 

978 

Peru . . 

977 

Canada . 

976 

Dutch  Guiana . 

969 

Argentine  Republic. 

942 

Brazil . 

938 

COUNTRIES. 

No.  of 
females  for 
1,000  males. 

St.  Pierre  and  Mi¬ 
quelon . 

868 

America . 

977 

Lagos . 

1,161 

St.  Helena . 

1,0S1 

Egypt . 

1,025 

Cape  Colony . 

974 

Gambia . 

942 

Mauritius . 

667 

Reunion . 

624 

Mayotte  and  Nossi 
Be . 

506 

Africa . 

982 

Samos . 

922 

Japan . 

972 

British  India . 

943 

Siberia . 

932 

French  colonies  in 
India . 

921 

Russian  Cent’l  Asia 

909 

Caucasus  . 

898 

Ceylon . 

818 

Labuan . 

618 

Straits  Settlements 

537 

Hong-Kong . 

374 

Asia .  . . 

944 

Australia, New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Tasma¬ 
nia . 

812 

IV.  Railroads  of  the  World. — The  length 
of  the  railroads  in  1877  was  as  follows,  in 
kilometres  (1  kilometre  =  062  English  mile), 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  respective  countries : 


COUNTRIES. 


Kilo- 

metres. 


COUNTRIES. 


Kilo¬ 

metres. 


Belgium . 

Luxemburg . 

Great  Britain . 

Switzerland . 

Germany . 

Netherlands . 

France . 

Denmark . 

Austro-Hungary. . .  . 

Italy  (1876) . 

Spain  (1878) . 

Portugal . 

Sweden . 

Roumania . 

Turkey . 

Russia . 

Norway . 

Finland . 

Greece . 


8,644 

273 

27,506 

2,409 

80,303 

1,681 

28,798 

1,366 

17,984 

7,804 

6,199 

4,914 

1,079 

1,239 

1,467 

19,586 

873 

822 

12 


Europe . 

British  India  (1878), 

Ceylon . 

Caucasus . 

Java . 

Asia  Minor . 

Japan . 


152,954 


12,153 

146 

1.004 

'261 

274 

105 


Asia 


13,943 


United  States 

Cuba . 

Chili . 

Jamaica . 


127,470 

640 

1,689 

40 


Uruguay . 

876 

Peru . 

1,852 

Argentine  Republic 

(1878) . 

2,817 

Costa  Rica . 

59 

Canada . 

8,425 

Honduras . 

'  90 

Paraguay . 

72 

Mexico . 

692 

Brazil . 

2,393 

British  Guiana . 

34 

Colombia . 

103 

Venezuela . 

113 

Bolivia . 

130 

Ecuador . 

41 

America . 

146,536 

Mauritius . 

106 

Egypt... . 

1,763 

Algeria . 

635 

Tunis  . 

335 

Cape  Colony . 

60 

Natal . 

8 

Africa . 

2,907 

New  Zealand  (’76). 

1,155 

Tasmania  (1876)... 

27S 

Tahiti . 

4 

Sandwich  Islands. . 

8 

Australia  (1876)... 

3,045 

Australia . 

4,490 

Total . 

320,830 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
increase  of  railroads  in  the  large  divisions  of 
the  globe  from  1875  to  1877 : 


DIVISION  OF  GLOBE. 

MILES. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Europe . 

America . 

142.6S9 
135, '578 
12,370 
2,708 
2,438 

148,271 

141,809 

I  o  Qyn 

152,954 
146,536 
ta  oqa 

Asia .  . 

Australia . 

8,742 

2,811 

4,490 

2,907 

Africa . 

The  development  of  the  railroads  of  the  world 
has  been  as  follows  (the  statements  for  the 
years  1830-70  being  according  to  Dr.  G.  Stiir- 
mer,  “  Geschichte  der  Eisenbahnen,”  1872) : 


YEARS. 

Kilometres. 

YEARS. 

Kilometres. 

1S30 . 

332 
8,591 
88,022 
68,148 
106,886 
145,114  ' 
221,980 

1871 . 

235,375 

251,032 

270,071 

283,072 

295,783 

809,600 

820,830 

1840 . 

1872 . 

1850 . 

1873 . 

1S55 . 

1874 . 

I860 . 

1875 . 

1S65 . 

1876 . 

1S70 . 

1877... 

The  average  increase  per  year  was  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

Kilometres. 

YEARS. 

Kilometres. 

1830-40 . 

826 

1,767 

4,120 

6,025 

7.748 

7.646 

15,373 

1870-’71 . 

13,895 

15,657 

19.039 

13,001 

12,711 

18,820 

11,280 

1840-’45 . 

1871 -’72 . 

184 5-’ 50 . 

1872 -’73 . 

1850-55 . 

1873-*74  . 

1855-60  . 

1874-75  . 

I860-’ 65 . 

1875-’76 . 

186£-’70 . 

187  ft-1 77 . 

V.  Postal  and  Telegraph  Statistics. — The 
postal  and  telegraph  statistics  of  the  world 
were  as  follows : 
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COUNTRIES. 

POSTAL  STATISTICS. 

TELEGRAPH  STATISTICS. 

Year. 

Post- 

offices. 

Letters. 

Year. 

Lines. 

Wire. 

Stations. 

Dispatches. 

Kilom, 

Kilom. 

Belgium . . . 

1877 

585 

72,800,000 

1877 

5,174 

22,569 

636 

2,900,000 

Denmark . 

1875 

20,100,000 

1876 

3,040 

8,600 

116 

941,000 

Germany . 

1877 

8,58i 

604,200,000 

1877 

54,190 

195,994 

7,251 

14.197,000 

1875 

874,300,000 

1876 

54,550 

145,800 

2,890 

8,048.000 

Greece . 

1876 

140 

3,100,000 

1876 

2,065 

3,165 

60 

249,000 

Great  Britain . 

1876 

18,447 

1,058,000,000 

1876 

40,663 

182,353 

3,730 

21.977,000 

1875 

3,010 

115,500,000 

1877 

23,738 

80,609 

1,292 

5,580,000 

338 

'  15 

Netherlands . 

1877 

1.299 

61,700,000 

1878 

3,519 

12,883 

168 

2,405,000 

Norway . 

1877 

870 

12,100,000 

1878 

8,477 

15,107 

197 

851,000 

Austro-Hungary . 

1876 

6,074 

800,800,000 

1877 

48,996 

137,529 

8,319 

8,025,000 

Portugal . 

1878 

649 

11,000,000 

1878 

8,711 

8.042 

167 

686,000 

Eoumania . 

1877 

243 

6,300,000 

1877 

4,142 

7,208 

173 

960,000 

Eussia . 

1877 

3,678 

90,700,000 

1876 

69,015 

133,951 

844 

4,599,000 

Sweden . 

1876 

1,883 

27,000.000 

1877 

8,179 

20,380 

175 

1,059,000 

Switzerland . 

1S77 

799 

65,400,000 

1877 

6,507 

15,926 

1,080 

2,788,000 

Servia . 

1872 

1,200,000 

1874 

1,461 

2,146 

37 

165,000 

Spain . 

1874 

2,358 

80,600,000 

1876 

13,618 

82,998 

272 

1.560,000 

429 

1875 

25,232 

48,650 

397 

1,210,000 

1877 

87,345 

838,200,000 

1877 

152^425 

8,829 

Canada . 

1876 

4,892 

24,000,000 

ie;i2i 

26,142 

829 

1,142,000 

1876 

855 

1,600,000 

1877 

11,697 

252 

1876 

5,000,000 

1877 

7,757 

15,820 

275,076 

1876 

1,018 

13,200,000 

1877 

6^230 

Chili . 

1876 

'333 

6,200,000 

1875 

6,420 

42 

1874 

400,000 

1875 

2,045 

20 

40,000 

1877 

lj727 

16 

18TT 

144 

1,000,000 

1877 

1*219 

20 

40,000 

1875 

320 

16 

Persia . 

1877 

35 

400,000 

1877 

4,468 

8,i48 

56 

560,000 

British  India . 

1876 

3,661 

107,600,000 

1875 

26,795 

54,392 

225 

1,167,000 

Dutch  India . 

1876 

3,400,000 

1876 

5.613 

6,885 

66 

842,000 

1S7T 

3,744 

22,900,000 

1876 

2,934 

396,000 

1877 

39 

1877 

2,500,000 

1876 

6,551 

13,900 

1877 

217 

1875 

5,359 

9,005 

98 

i 

964 

18 

571,076 

Australia,  witlj  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania 

1876 

3,082 

56,400,000 

1876 

35,020 

52,278 

769 

’  3,676,000 

EASTERN  QUESTION.  The  negotiations 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  (see  Tttekey)  for 
armistice  and  peace  created  considerable  ex¬ 
citement  and  alarm  throughout  Europe,  nota¬ 
bly  in  England  and  Austria.  The  delay  which 
took  place  in  the  negotiations  after  they  were 
begun  became  a  source  of  suspicion,  especially 
as  the  Russians  continued  to  advance  their  lines 
upon  Constantinople  and  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  Similar  declarations  were  made 
in  the  middle  of  January  by  the  British  and 
Austrian  Governments,  both  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Constantinople,  that  they  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  conditions  of  peace  in  contravention  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  which  Eu¬ 
rope  did  not  participate.  The  Russians  an¬ 
swered  that  all  points  in  the  treaty  which  were 
of  European  concern  would  he  submitted  to  a 
review  by  the  Powers ;  while  the  Turks  seemed 
to  have  no  longer  any  will  of  their  own,  hut 
to  have  thrown  themselves  entirely  into  the 
arms  of  the  Russians. 

In  the  mean  while  a  joint  conference  of  all 
the  Powers  had  come  to  he  regarded  as  highly 
desirable,  particularly  in  England  and  Austria ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  Count  Andrassy, 
the  Austrian  Chancellor,  had  taken  steps  in 
this  direction.  On  February  3d  a  formal  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  conference  was  sent  by  Count 
Andrassy  to  all  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  which  was  immediately  accepted  by  all. 
Vienna  was  proposed  as  the  place  of  the  con¬ 


ference,  although  Russia  preferred  one  of  the 
smaller  capitals,  and  in  the  end  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  Vienna  as  the  seat  of  the  conference. 
No  time  was  fixed  for  the  meeting,  and  the 
question  as  to  whether  and  how  far  the  other 
belligerents— Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montene¬ 
gro — were  to  he  represented  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions,  was  reserved  for  decision  by 
the  conference  itself.  As  to  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  subsequently  decided  to  select  Ba¬ 
den-Baden,  but  finally  this  was  changed  to 
Berlin. 

A  question  arose  during  the  negotiations 
whether  the  meeting  should  be  a  conference 
of  the  representative  members  of  the  cabinets 
of  the  different  Powers,  or  a  congress  of  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
AVhile  England  favored  a  conference,  the  plan 
for  a  congress  emanated  from  Russia.  An  ob¬ 
jection  was  made  by  France,  which,  although  it 
had  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  conference, 
feared  that  in  such  a  conference  of  the  Powers 
other  questions  besides  the  Eastern  might  be 
discussed,  and  that  all  recent  territorial  changes 
might  be  sanctioned,  and  against  this  possibil¬ 
ity  it  protested.  Serious  complications  threat¬ 
ened  to  occur  in  March  between  Austria  and 
England  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia  on  the 
other,  arising  from  the  demand  made  by  Eng¬ 
land,  and  supported  by  Austria,  that  Russia 
should  submit  the  entire  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
(see  Tckkey)  to  the  Congress.  This  demand 
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arose  from  the  assumption  that  special  and  se¬ 
cret  arrangements  had  been  entered  into  be¬ 
sides  the  principal  treaty.  The  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  though  restricting  the  discussion  to 
but  few  clauses,  never  refused  to  communicate 
the  entire  treaty ;  but  England  claimed  that  it 
would  be  clearly  useless  to  examine  this  com¬ 
pact,  part  or  whole,  unless  a  guarantee  be  given 
that  ail  that  had  been  done  was  submitted. 
The  discussion  of  this  question  of  submitting 
the  entire  treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  continued  thoughout  March.  At  the  close 
of  this  month  all  hope  of  a  European  Congress 
to  consider  the  Eastern  question  seemed  to  be 
at  an  end.  The  Russian  Government  persist¬ 
ently  refused  to  assent  to  the  British  proposi¬ 
tion,  and,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
the  German  Gdvernment,  which  tried  to  medi¬ 
ate  between  the  two  Powers,  no  compromise 
was  effected  between  these  divergent  views. 
The  Russian  semi-official  press  accused  Eng¬ 
land  of  preventing  a  settlement  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  difficulties  and  the  restoration  of  complete 
peace  in  the  East;  but  even  some  Berlin  papers 
warned  Russia  against  insisting  too  strongly 
upon  the  advantages  of  achieved  success.  The 
idea  of  holding  a  Congress  in  which  England 
would  not  be  represented,  which  was  mooted 
in  some  quarters,  might  have  been  feasible  if 
it  had  not  been  certain  that  France  and  Italy 
would  not  participate  in  a  Congress  in  which 
England  declined  to  be  represented.  Both  Rus¬ 
sia  and  England  now  resumed  their  preparations 
for  war  with  renewed  vigor,  and  a  conflict  be- 
between  these  two  Powers  seemed  imminent. 
When  their  relations  had  reached  this  critical 
point,  General  Ignatieff  was  dispatched  upon 
a  mission  to  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  on  March 
26th.  Although  his  mission  and  its  results  re¬ 
mained  secret,  it  was  generally  supposed  and 
admitted  that  he  had  been  sent  to.Vienna  with 
far-reaching  powers  to  make  concessions  to 
Austria  and  prevent  her  from  taking  sides  with 
England.  The  mission  was  generally  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  failure.  Austria,  in  reply  to  Russia’s 
propositions,  was  understood  to  have  proposed 
a  rather  extensive  counter-programme,  which 
demanded  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  new  Bulga¬ 
ria  under  Russian  influence  a  closer  union  of 
Bosnia,  Albania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  with 
Austria,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  Sa- 
lonica,  the  renunciation  by  Bulgaria  of  a  coast¬ 
line  on  the  AEgeau  Sea,  that  Turkey  should 
be  guarauteed  the  possession  of  its  remaining 
provinces,  and  a  direct  regulation  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  between  Austria  and  the  Porte.  Gen¬ 
eral  Ignatieff  left  Vienna  on  March  31st,  and 
reached  St.  Petersburg  on  April  2d. 

An  important  change  had  taken  place  in 
England  in  the  mean  while.  In  consequence 
of  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves  ordered  by 
the  British  Government,  Earl  Derby,  who  was 
opposed  to  any  aggressive  measures,  resigned 
his  position  as  Secretary  of  State  for  F oreign 
Affairs  on  March  28th,  and  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Other 


changes  in  the  Cabinet  made  at  the  same  time 
restored  harmony  in  it.  (See  Gkeat  Britain.) 
Lord  Salisbury  immediately,  in  a  note  to  the 
Powers,  dated  April  1st , defined  the  position  of 
his  Government.  After  reviewing  the  events 
that  had  transpired  up  to  that  time,  and  regret¬ 
ting  the  decision  of  the  Russian  Government 
in  refusing  to  submit  the  entire  treaty  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  note  continues : 

By  the  declaration  annexed  to  the  first  protocol  of 
the  conference  held  in  London  in  1871,  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  Great  Powers,  including  Russia, 
recognized  that  “  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from 
the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipu¬ 
lations  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable  arrange¬ 
ment.” 

It  is  impossible  for  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
without  violating  the  spirit  of  this  declaration,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  Powers  of  articles  in  the  new  treaty  which  are 
modifications  of  existing  treaty  engagements,  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  them. 

The  most  important  consequences  to  which  the 
treaty  practically  leads  are  those  which  result  from 
its  action,  as  a  whole,  upon  the  nations  of  southeast¬ 
ern  Europe.  By  the  articles  erecting  the  new  Bul¬ 
garia,  a  strong  Slav  state  will  be  created  under  the 
auspices  and  control  of  Russia,  possessing  important 
harbors  upon  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  and  conferring  upon  that  Power  a  prepon¬ 
derating  influence  over  both  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  relations  in  those  seas.  It  will  be  so  constituted 
as  to  merge  in  the  dominant  Slav  majority  a  consid¬ 
erable  mass  of  population  which  is  Greek  in  race  and 
sympathy,  and  which  views  with  alarm  the  prospect 
of  absorption  in  a  community  alien  to  it  not  only  in 
nationality  but  in  political  tendency  and  in  religious 
allegiance.  The  provisions  by  which  this  new  state 
is  to  be  subjected  to  a  ruler  whom  Russia  will  prac¬ 
tically  choose,  its  administration  framed  by  a  Russian 
commissary,  and  the  first  working  of  its  institutions 
commenced  under  the  control  of  a  Russian  army, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  political  system  of  which  in 
future  it  is  to  form  a  part. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  stipulations 
providing  for  improved  institutions  for  the 
populations  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  the  note 
continues : 

The  general  effect  of  this  portion  of  the  treaty  will 
be  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
the  countries  and  on  the  shores  where  a  Greek  popu¬ 
lation  dominates,  not  only  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
nation,  but  also  of  every  country  having  interests  in 
the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

After  criticising  the  remainder  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano  in  a  similar  manner,  the  note 
concludes : 

A  discussion  limited  to  articles  selected  by  one 
Power  in  the  Congress  would  be  an  illusory  remedy 
for  the  dangers  to  English  interests  and  to  the  per¬ 
manent  peace  of  Europe,  which  would  result  from 
the  state  of  things  which  the  treaty  proposes  to  es¬ 
tablish.  The  object  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  at 
the  Constantinople  Conference  was  to  give  effect  to 
the  policy  of  reforming  Turkey  under  the  Ottoman 
Government,  removing  well-grounded  grievances, 
and  thus  preserving  the  empire  until  the  time  when 
it  might  be  able  to  dispense  with  protective  guaran¬ 
tees.  It  was  obvious  that  this  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  rendering  the  different  populations  so  far 
contented  with  their  position  as  to  inspire  them  with 
a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  make  them  ready  to  defend 
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the  Ottoman  Empire  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Sultan. 
This  policy  was  frustrated  by  the  unfortunate  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Ottoman  Government  itself,  and,  under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  the 
same  result  can  not  be  attained  to  the  same  extent 
by  the  same  means.  Large  changes  may,  and  no 
doubt  will,  be  requisite  in  the  treaties  by  which 
southeastern  Europe  has  hitherto  been  ruled.  But 
good  government,  assured  peace,  and  freedom,  for 
populations  to  whom  those  blessings  have  been 
strange,  are  still  the  objects  which  this  country  ear¬ 
nestly  desires  to  secure. 

In  requiring  a  full  consideration  of  the  general 
interests  which  the  new  arrangements  threaten  to 
affect,  her  Majesty’s  Government  believe  that  they 
are  taking  the  surest  means  of  securing  those  objects. 
They  would  willingly  have  entered  a  Congress  in 
which  the  stipulations  in  question  could  have  been 
examined  as  a  whole,  in  their  relation  to  existing 
treaties,  to  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  other  Powers,  and  to  the  beneficent  ends  which 
the  united  action  of  Europe  has  always  been  directed 
to  secure.  But  neither  the  interests  which  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  are  specially  bound  to  guard  nor 
the  well-being  of  the  regions  with  which  the  treaty 
deals  would  be  consulted  by  the  assembling  of  a 
Congress  whose  deliberations  were  to  be  restricted 
by  such  reservations  as  those  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  Prince  Gortchakoff  in  his  most  recent  com¬ 
munication. 

Prince  Gortchakoff,  in  a  reply  to  this  circu¬ 
lar,  repeated  the  statement  that  the  complete 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Powers,  and  that  in  Congress  each  Power 
would  have  free  right  of  action  and  withdrawal. 
It  also  pointed  out  that  “  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury  tells  us  what  the  English  Government 
does  not  wish,  but  tells  us  nothing  as  to  what 
it  does  wish.  We  think  it  would  be  serviceable 
if  his  Lordship  would  be  good  enough  to  make 
this  latter  point  known  in  order  to  promote 
an  understanding  of  the  situation.”  In  an  an¬ 
nex  to  his  circular,  Prince  Gortchakoff  replied 
to  the  several  objections  of  the  treaty  raised 
in  Lord  Salisbury’s  dispatch. 

Another  point  on  which  the  negotiations 
threatened  to  come  to  an  end  was  the  question 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  and  British 
forces  from  the  neighborhood  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  (See  Tuukey.)  The  negotiations  for 
this  purpose  were,  like  all  others,  carried  on 
by  the  German  Government ;  and,  although 
Prince  Bismarck’s  mediation  obtained  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  principle  by  both  the  Russian 
and  British  Governments,  the  arrangement  ot 
the  details  presented  difficulties  which  seemed 
insuperable. 

Matters  again  assumed  a  more  hopeful  as¬ 
pect  when,  on  May  7th,  Count  Shuvaloff,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  left  that  capi¬ 
tal  on  a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  after  an 
interview  with  Earl  Beaconsfield,  especially  as 
Count  Shuvaloff  was  known  to  be  a  strong 
member  of  the  Russian  peace  party.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  St.  Petersburg  on  May  12th,  and  had 
long  and  frequent  interviews  with  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  with  those  who  had  the  direction 
of  foreign  affairs.  He  returned  to  London  on 
May  22d,  having  had  interviews  upon  his  return 
journey  with  the  German  Emperor  and  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  positive  results  of  his  mission, 


which  was  said  to  have  been  self-imposed,  were 
not  known  at  the  time.  An  agreement,  however, 
was  signed  at  the  British  Foreign  Office  on 
May  30th,  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  Shu- 
valoff,  which  did  not  become  known  until  the 
middle  of  June.  This  agreement  comprised 
two  memorandums.  After  a  preamble  express¬ 
ing  the  desire  of  the  Russian  and  English  Gov¬ 
ernments  to  establish  an  understanding  that 
may  obviate  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question  by  the  sword,  the  first  memorandum 
goes  on  to  state  : 

1.  England  discards  the  longitudinal  division  of 
Bulgaria,  but  the  representative  of  Kussia  reserves 
to  himself  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  it  to  the 
Congress,  promising  nevertheless  not  to  insist  upon 
it  against  the  definitive  opinion  of  England. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  boundaries  of  Southern 
Bulgaria  should  be  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
remove  them  from  the  iEgean  Sea,  according  to  the 
southern  delimitation  of  the  Bulgarian  provinces  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Conference  of  Constantinople.  This 
does  not  concern  the  question  of  the  frontiers  so  much 
as  it  refers  to  the  exclusion  of  the  littoral  of  the 
kEgean  Sea — that  is  to  say,  to  the  west  of  Lagos. 
From  this  point  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  the 
discussion  of  the  frontier  will  remain  free. 

3.  The  western  frontiers  of  Bulgaria  should  be 
rectified  upon  the  base  of  nationalities,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  that  province  the  non-Bulgarian  popula¬ 
tions.  The  western  frontiers  of  Bulgaria  ought  not 
to  pass  in  principle  a  line  traced  from  close  to  Novi- 
Bazar  to  Koursha  Balkan. 

4.  The  Bulgaria  replaced  in  the  limits  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  points  2  and  3  shall  be  divided  into 
two  provinces,  namely  :  The  one,  to  the  north  of  the 
Balkans,  should'!.)*  endowed  with  political  autonomy, 
under  the  government  of  a  prince  ;  and  the  other,  to 
the  south  of  the  Balkans,  should  receive  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  of  administrative  self-government  ( autonomie 
administrative ) — for  instance,  like  that  which  exists  in 
English  colonies — with  a  Christian  governor  named 
with  the  acquiescence  of  Europe  for  five  to  ten 
years. 

5.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  attaches  a  peculiar  im¬ 
portance  to  the  retreat  of  the  Turkish  army  from 
Southern  Bulgaria.  El  is  Majesty  does  not  see  any 
security  or  guarantee  for  the  Bulgarian  population 
in  the  future  if  the  Ottoman  troops  are  maintained 
there.  Lord  Salisbury  accepts  the  retreat  of  the 
Turkish  troops  from  Southern  Bulgaria,  but  Russia 
will  not  object  to  what  is  enacted  by  the  Congress 
respecting  the  mode  and  the  cases  where  the  Turk¬ 
ish  troops  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  southern 
province  to  resist  an  insurrection  or  invasion,  whether 
in  a  state  of  execution  or  in  a  state  of  menace.  Eng¬ 
land,  nevertheless,  reserves  to  herself  to  insist  at 
the  Congress  on  the  right  of  the  Sultan  to  be  able 
to  canton  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Southern  Bul¬ 
garia.  The  representative  of  Russia  reserves  to  him¬ 
self  at  the  Congress  complete  liberty  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  last  proposition  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

6.  The  British  Government  demands  that  the  su¬ 
perior  officers  {chefs  supmeurs)  of  the  militia  in  South¬ 
ern  Bulgaria  should  be  named  by  the  Porte  with  the 
consent  of  Europe. 

7.  The  promises  concerning  Armenia  stipulated  by 
the  preliminary  treaty  of  San  Stefano  should  not  be 
made  exclusively  to  Russia,  but  to  England  also. 

8.  The  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  tak¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  Government,  a  warm 
interest  in  the  future  organization  of  the  Greek  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Article  XV.  of  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  San  Stefano  shall  be  modified 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  other  Pow'ers,nnd  notably 
England,  may  have,  like  Russia,  a  consulting  voice 
in  the  future  organization  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and 
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the  other  Christian  provinces  resting  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Porte. 

9.  In  so  far  as  ttie  war  indemnity  is  concerned,  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  has  never  had  the  intention  of 
converting  it  into  territorial  annexations,  and  he  does 
not  refuse  to  give  assurances  in  this  respect.  It  is 
understood  that  the  war  indemnity  will  not  deprive 
the  English  Government  of  its  rights  as  creditor, 
and  it  will  in  this  respect  remain  in  the  same  Btate 
that  it  stood  before  the  war.  Without  contesting 
the  final  decision  which  Russia  will  take  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  England  reserves 
to  herself  to  point  out  to  the  Congress  the  serious 
objections  which  she  sees  to  it. 

10.  As  to  the  valley  of  Alashkert  and  the  town  of 
Bayazid,  that  valley  being  the  great  transit  route  for 
Persia,  and  having  an  immense  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Turks,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  consents  to  re¬ 
store  it  to  them  ;  but  he  has  demanded  and  obtained 
in  exchange  the  cession  to  Persia  of  the  little  terri¬ 
tory  of  Kootoor,  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  two 
mediatory  courts  have  found  just  to  restore  to  the 
Shah. 

11.  The  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
would  have  to  express  its  profound  regret  in  the 
event  of  Russia  insisting  definitively  upon  the  retro¬ 
cession  of  Bessarabia.  As,  however,  it  is  sufficiently 
established  that  the  other  signatories  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris  are  not  ready  to  sustain  by  arms  the  delimi¬ 
tation  of  Roumania  stipulated  in  that  treaty,  England 
does  not  find  herself  sufficiently  interested  in  this 
question  to  be  authorized  to  incur  alone  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  opposing  herself  to  the  change  proposed, 
and  thus  she  binds  herself  not  to  dispute  the  decision 
in  this  sense.  In  consenting  not  to  contest  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  occupy  the  port  of 
Batoum  and  to  guard  his  conquests  in  Armenia,  the 
Government  of  her  Majesty  do  not  hide  from  them¬ 
selves  that  grave  dangers,  menacing  the  tranquillity 
of  the  populations  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  may  result  in 
the  future  by  this  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier. 
But  her  Majesty’s  Government  are  of  opinion  that 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
this  danger,  which  henceforth  will  rest  largely  ( d'une 
mesure  speciale)  upon  England,  can  be  effected  with¬ 
out  exposing  Europe  to  the  calamities  of  a  fresh  war. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  of  the  Queen  take 
cognizance  of  the  assurance  given  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty  that  in  the  future  the  Russian  frontier  will 
be  no  more  extended  on  the  side  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  being  consequently  of 
opinion  that  the  modifications  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  approved  in  this  memorandum  suffice  to 
mitigate  the  objections  that  they  find  in  the  treaty 
in  its  actual  form,  engage  themselves  not  to  dispute 
the  articles  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
which  are  not  modified  by  the  ten  preceding  points 
if,  after  the  articles  have  been  duly  discussed  in  Con¬ 
gress,  Russia  persists  in  maintaining  them. 

It  may  be  that  during  the  discussions  in  Congress 
the  two  Governments  may  find  it  preferable  to  intro¬ 
duce  of  a  common  accord  fresh  modifications  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee  ;  but,  if  the  under¬ 
standing  respecting  these  new  modifications  be  not 
established  between  the  Russian  and  English  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  the  present  memorandum  is  destined 
to  serve  as  a  mutual  engagement  in  Congress  for  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

The  second  memorandum  formed  an  annex 
to  the  first,  and  was  signed  by  both  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  on  the  same  date.  It  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Besides  the  stipulations  of  the  preceding  memo¬ 
randum,  the  British  Government  reserve  to  them¬ 
selves  to  point  out  to  the  Congress  the  following 
points : 

(a.)  The  English  Government  reserve  to  them¬ 
selves  to  demand  of  the  Congress  the  participation 


of  Europe  in  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
two  Bulgarian  provinces. 

(i.)  The  English  Government  will  discus^  in  Con¬ 
gress  the  durution  and  the  nature  of  the"  Russian 
occupation  of  Bulgaria  and  of  the  passage  through 
Roumania. 

(c.)  The  name  to  be  given  to  the  southern  prov¬ 
ince. 

(d.)  Without  touching  on  the  territorial  question, 
the  British  Government  reserve  to  themselves  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
in  which  matter  England  has  rights  by  treaty. 

(e.)  The  English  Government  reserve  to  themselves 
to  discuss  in  Congress  all  questions  relative  to  the 
Straits.  But  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  London 
takes  cognizance  of  the  verbal  communication  which 
he  has  made  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  stands  by 
the  declaration  of  Lord  Derby  of  the  6th  of  May, 
1877,  and  notably :  “  The  existing  arrangements 
made  under  European  sanction  which  regulate  the 
navigation  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles 
appear  to  them  (the  British  Government)  wise  and 
salutary,  and  there  would  be,  in  their  judgment, 
serious  objections  to  their  alteration  in  any  material 
particular.”  And  the  Russian  plenipotentiary  will 
insist  at  the  Congress  on  the  status  quo. 

(/.)  The  English  Government  will  address  to  his 
Majesty  the  Sultan  a  request  to  promise  Europe  to 
protect  equally  on  Mount  Atlios  the  monks  of  other 
nationalities. 

This  agreement  having  been  arrived  at  by 
the  two  Powers  on  whom  the  assembling  of 
the  Congress  virtually  depended,  all  obstacles 
to  the  Congress  were  removed,  and  in  the  first 
days  of  June  the  German  Government,  which 
apparently  had  been  kept  advised  of  all  the 
steps  taken,  addressed  an  invitation  to  all  the 
Powers  to  meet  in  Congress  at  Berlin  on  June 
13th.  The  terms  of  the  invitation,  as  sent  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Pursuing  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Cabinet,  the  Imperial  German  Government 
has  the  honor  to  propose  to  the  signatory  Powers  of 
the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871  to  assemble  in  Con¬ 
gress  at  Berlin  in  order  to  discuss  the  stipulations 
of  the  preliminary  treaty  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  at  San  Stefano.  While  addressing  this 
invitation  to  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Government,  the  Government  of  his  Majesty 
supposes  that  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government, 
in  accepting  the  invitation,  consents  to  allow  free 
discussion  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty  of  San  Ste 
fano  in  their  totality,  and  that  it  is  ready  to  take 
part  in  it.  In  case  of  acceptance  by  all  the  Powers 
invited,  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  proposes  to 
fix  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  the  13th  of  June. 

In  accordance  with  this  invitation,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  Powers  assembled 
in  Berlin  on  June  13th,  excepting  the  special 
Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  who,  having  been 
detained-  by  a  storm  in  the  Black  Sea,  did  not 
reach  Berlin  in  time.  The  plenipotentiaries 
representing  the  various  Powers  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Germany — Prince  Bismarck,  Under-Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Yon  Billow,  and  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  -  Schillingsfurst,  Ambassador  in  Paris  ; 
Great  Britain — Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Lord  Odo  Russell,  Ambassador  in  Berlin ; 
Russia — Prince  Gortchakoff,  Count  Shuvaloff, 
and  Baron  d’Oubril,  Ambassador  in  Berlin; 
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Austria — Count  Andrassy,  Count  Karolvi,  and 
Baron  Haymerle  ;  France — M.  Waddington, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Count  de  St. 
Yallier,  Ambassador  in  Berlin;  Italy — Count 
Corti,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Count 
Launay,  Ambassador  in  Berlin ;  Turkey — 
Alexander  Caratheodori  Pasha,  Sadoollali  Bey, 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  and  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha. 
The  Congress  met  in  the  Hotel  Radziwill,  which 
had  been  recently  purchased  by  the  German 
Government. and  assigned  to  Prince  Bismarck 
as  his  official  residence.  The  first  session  of 
the  Congress  was  occupied  mainly  with  the 
organization  of  the  bureau.  Prince  Bismarck 
was  unanimously  chosen  President,  and  Herr 
Lothar  Bucher  and  M.  de  Mouy  were  appointed 
Secretaries.  The  following  sessions  were  held 
at  irregular  intervals,  generally  allowing  one 
or  two  days  between  each  session  for  inter¬ 
views  between  the  different  plenipotentiaries. 
As  the  sessions  were  held  with  closed  doors,  no 
official  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  published  until  after  its  close.  The 
results  of  its  labors  are  embodied  in  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  in  which  the  different  questions 
which  came  before  the  Congress  are  enumer¬ 
ated  iu  the  order  in  which  they  were  consid¬ 
ered.  The  last  session  of  the  Congress  was 
held  on  July  13th,  just  one  month  after  it  had 
opened.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  is  as  follows : 

Article  1.  Bulgaria  is  constituted  an  automatic 
and  tributary  principality,  under  the  suzerainty  of 
his  Majesty  the  Sultan.  It  shall  have  a  Christian 
Government  and  a  national  militia. 

Art.  2.  Bulgaria  shall  be  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  chain  of  the  Balkans. 

Art.  3.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  freely  se¬ 
lected  by  the  population,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers. 

Art.  4.  An  assembly  of  the  notables  of  Bulgaria, 
convoked  at  Tirnova,  shall  prepare  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  tire  Prince  the  plan  of  government  of  the 
principality. 

Art.  5.  The  following  arrangements  shall  form  the 
basis  of  the  public  law  of  Bulgaria:  Distinction  of 
religious  belief  or  confession  shall  not  operate  against 
any  one  as  a  reason  of  exclusion  or  incapacity  in 
what  concerns  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  admission  to  public  employment,  functions, 
or  honors,  or  the  exercise  of  different  professions  or 
industries,  in  whatever  locality  it  may  be.  The  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  public  profession  of  all  creeds  shall  be 
assured  to  all  the  returned  population  of  Bulgaria  as 
well  as  to  strangers,  and  no  trammels  will  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  hierarchic  organization  of  the  different 
communions  or  their  relations  witli  their  spiritual 
chiefs. 

Art.  G.  The  provisional  organization  of  Bulgaria 
shall  be  directed,  till  the  completion  of  the  plan  of 
government,  by  an  Imperial  Russian  Commissioner. 
An  Imperial  Turkish  Commissioner,  as  well  as  the 
consuls  delegated  ad  hoc  by  the  signatory  Powers 
of  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  appointed  to  assist 
him,  in  order  to  control  the  action  of  this  provisional 
administration. 

Art.  7.  The  provisory  government  can  not  be  pro¬ 
longed  for  more  than  nine  months  from  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  treaty.  When  the  or¬ 
ganic  government  has  been  fully  settled,  the  election 
of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  will  immediately  follow. 
As  soon  as  the  Prince  is  installed  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  put  in  force  in  the  principality,  and  he 
will  enter  into  full  possession  of  his  autonomy. 


Art.  8.  The  treaties  of ‘commerce  and  navigation, 
as  well  as  all  the  conventions  and  arrangements  con¬ 
cluded  between  foreign  Powers  aud  the  Porte,  and 
which  are  now  in  force,  are  maintained  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Bulgaria,  and  no  change  can  be  made  in 
them  with  any  foreign  Power  until  she  has  given  her 
consent  to  it.  No  duty  for  transit  shall  be  levied  in 
Bulgaria  for  the  merchandise  passing  through  the 
principality.  The  people  and  the  commerce  of  all 
the  Powers  shall  be  placed  there  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality. 

Art.  9.  The  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  to  the  suzerain 
court  will  be  based  upon  the  average  revenue  of  the 
territory  of  the  principality.  Bulgaria  will  have  to 
bear  a  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  empire. 

Art.  10.  Bulgaria  is  substituted  for  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government  in  its  duties  and  obligations 
toward  the  Eustchuk-Varna  Railway  Company  from 
the  day  of  signature  of  the  present  treaty.  The 
principality  of  Bulgaria  is  in  the  same  way  substi¬ 
tuted  on  her  part  for  the  engagements  which  the 
Sublime  Porte  has  contracted  toward  Austro-Hun- 
gary  as  well  as  toward  the  company  for  the  working 
of  the  railways  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  account  of 
the  completion  and  union  and  the  working  of  the 
lines  placed  upon  her  territory. 

Art.  11.  The  Ottoman  army  shall  no  longer  re¬ 
main  in  Bulgaria.  All  the  former  fortresses  will  be 
destroyed,  at  the  expense  of  the  principality,  within 
the  space  of  one  year,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done. 
The  local  Government  shall  take  immediate  steps  for 
their  destruction,  and  shall  not  erect  new  ones. 

Art.  12.  The  Mussulman  proprietors  who  have 
removed  from  the  principality  can  retain  their  real 
property  in  it  by  farming  it  or  allowing  it  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  third  parties.  A  Turkish-Bulgarian 
Commission  will  be  engaged  for  two  years  with  the 
regulation  of  all  the  matters  relative  to  the  manner 
of  the  transfer,  working,  and  use,  on  account  of  the 
Sublime  Porte, 'of  the  state  properties  and  of  the 
religious  foundations,  and  the  questions  concerning 
private  individuals  who  may  be  interested.  The 
emigrants  of  the  principality  who  are  traveling  or 
are  living  in  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
shall  be  under  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  Turks. 

Art.  13.  There  is  formed  to  the  south  of  the  Bal¬ 
kans  a  province  which  will  take  the  name  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  and  which  shall  remain  under  the  direct 
military  and  political  authority  of  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Sultan,  subject  to  conditions  of  administra¬ 
tive  autonomy.  It  shall  have  a  Christian  Governor- 
General. 

Art.  14.  Eastern  Roumelia  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  northwest  by  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Black  Sea. 

Art.  15.  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  sballhave  the  right 
to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  inland  and  maritime 
frontiers  of  the  province  by  raising  fortifications  on 
these  frontiers,  and  by  keeping  tooops  there.  In¬ 
ternal  order  shall  be  maintained  in  Eastern  Roumelia 
by  a  native  gendarmerie,  assisted  by  a  local  militia. 

Art.  16.  The  Governor- General  shall  have  the  right 
to  call  for  Turkish  troops  if  the  internal  or  external 
security  of  the  province  should  be  menaced.  In  that 
event  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  be  bound  to  intimate 
its  decision  and  state  the  necessities  which  justify  it 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  £t  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Art.  17.  The  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Rou¬ 
melia  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  with 
the  assent  of  the  Powers,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Art.  18.  Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty  a  European  Commission  shall  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  the  organization  of  Eastern  Roumelia. 

Art.  19.  The  European  Commission  shall  be 
charged,  together  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the 
administration  of  the  finances  of  the  province  till 
the  completion  of  the  new  organization. 
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Art.  20.  The  treaties,  conventions,  and  interna¬ 
tional  arrangements,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be,  concluded  or  to  be  concluded  between  the  Porte 
and  other  Powers  shall  be  applicable  to  Eastern  Rou- 
molia  as  to  all  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Sublime 
Porte  engages  to  cause  to  be  observed  there  the 
general  laws  of  the  empire  as  to  religious  liberty  in 
favor  of  all  creeds. 

Art.  21.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte  as  regards  railways  in  Eastern  Roumelia 
shall  be  integrally  maintained. 

Art.  22.  The  Russian  army  of  occupation  in  Bul¬ 
garia  and  in  Eastern  Roumelia  shall  be  composed 
of  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  and 
shall  not  exceed  50,000  men.  It  shall  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  occupied  country.  The  duration 
of  the  occupation  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria 
by  the  Imperial  Russian  troops  is  fixed  at  nine  months 
from  the  date  of  signature  of  the  present  treaty.  The 
Russian  Government  engages  to  carry  out  within  a 
further  period  of  three  months  the  passage  of  its 
troops  through  Roumania  and  the  complete  evacua¬ 
tion  of  that  principality. 

Art.  28.  The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  scrupulous¬ 
ly  apply  in  the  island  of  Crete  the  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  1868,  by  introducing  there  the  modifications 
which  shall  be  adjudged  equitable.  Analogous  regu¬ 
lations,  adapted  to  the  local  requirements,  shall  be 
fairly  introduced  into  other  parts  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  which  a  speoial  organization  has  not  been 
provided  by  the  present  treaty.  The  Sublime  Porto 
shall  engage  special  commissioners,  in  which  the 
native  element  shall  be  largely  represented,  to  elabo¬ 
rate  the  details  of  these  new  plans  in  each  province; 
The  plans  of  government  resulting  from  their  labors 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte,  who,  before  promulgating  the  acts  des¬ 
tined  to  be  put  in  force,  shall  take  the  advice  of  the 
European  Commission  appointed  for  Eastern  Eou- 
melia. 

Art.  24.  In  the  case  that  the  agreement  relativo 
to  a  rectification  of  the  frontier  provided  by  Proto¬ 
col  XIII.,  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Greece,  should  not  be  realized,  the  Powers 
declare  themselves  ready  to  offer  their  good  services 
to  the  two  Powers,  Ottoman  and  Greek. 

Art.  25.  The  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
shall  be  occupied  and  administered  by  Austro-Hun- 
gary.  The  Government  of  Austro-Hungary  not  de¬ 
siring  to  charge  itself  with  the  administration  of  the 
Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  which  extends  between  Servia 
and  Montenegro  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  be¬ 
yond  Mitrovitza,  the  Turkish  administration  shall 
continue  in  force  in  that  district. 

Art.  26.  The  independence  of  Montenegro  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Sublime  Porte  and  by  all  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  who  had  not  yet  admitted  it. 

Art.  27.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  the 
conditions  as  in  Article  5. 

Art.  28.  The  new  territory  of  Montenegro  does 
not  include  as  much  as  that  given  by  the  treaty  of 
San  Stefano. 

Art.  29.  Antivari  and  its  seaboard  are  annexed  to 
Montenegro. 

Art.  30.  Mussulmans  or  others  possessing  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  territory  annexed  to  Montenegro,  and 
who  would  rather  take  up  their  residence  beyond  the 
principality,  may  retain  their  lands,  either  by  let¬ 
ting  them  or  allowing  them  to  be  managed  by  third 
parties. 

Art.  81.  The  principality  of  Montenegro  shall 
come  to  a  direct  understanding  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Montene¬ 
grin  agents  in  Constantinople  and  at  certain  places 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  where  they  shall  be  decided 
to  be  necessary.  Montenegrins  traveling  or  residing 
in  Turkey  shall  be  subject  to  its  laws  and  authorities. 

Art.  32.  The  Montenegrin  troops,  within  a  period 
of  twenty  days,  or  earlier  if  possible,  from  the  date 
of  signature  of  the  present  instrument,  will  have  to 
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evacuate  the  territory  now  held  by  them  beyond  the 
new  limits  of  the  principality. 

Art.  33.  Montenegro  will  have  to  bear  her  share 
of  the  Turkish  public  debt  proportionate  to  the  new 
territory  accorded  her  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  will 
determine  the  amount  thereof,  in  concert  with  the 
Sublime  Porte,  on  an  equitable  busis. 

Art.  34.  The  high  contracting  parties  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  principality  of  Servia,  at¬ 
taching  to  it  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  following 
article. 

Art.  35.  In  Servia  the  distinction  of  religious  be¬ 
liefs  and  confessions  to  be  as  in  Article  5. 

Art.  36.  The  new  boundary  of  Servia  includes 
V  ranya. 

Art.  37.  Till  the  conclusion  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  nothing  shall  be  changed  in  Servia  in  the 
present  state  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  with  foreign  countries.  No  transit  duty 
shall  be  levied  on  merchandise  passing  through 
Servia. 

Art.  38.  The  principality  of  Servia  is  substituted 
for  its  share  in  the  engagements  which  the  Sublime 
Porte  has  contracted,  Doth  toward  Austro-Hungary 
and  toward  the  Railway  Company  of  European  Tur- 
ke}r,  as  regards  the  completion  and  connection  as 
well  as  the  working  of  the  railways  to  be  construct¬ 
ed  on  the  territory  newly  acquired  by  the  princi¬ 
pality. 

Art.  39.  The  Mussulmans  who  possess  property 
in  the  territories  annexed  to  Servia,  and  who  may 
wish  to  fix  their  residence  outside  the  principality, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  retain  their  immovable  property 
by  leasing  it  or  intrusting  it  to  the  administration  of 
third  parties. 

Art.  40.  Till  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
Turkey  and  Servia,  the  Servian  subjects  traveling 
or  residing  in  the  Turkish  Empire  shall  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  law. 

Art.  41.  The  Servian  troops  shall  be  allowed 
fifteen  days  from  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty 
to  evacuate  the  territory  not  comprised  in  the  new 
limits  of  the  principality. 

Art.  42.  The  tribute  of  Servia  shall  be  capital¬ 
ized,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  shall  fix  the  rate  of  this  capitalization 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Servia 
shall  pay  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt  as  a  re¬ 
turn  for  the  new  territories  which  have  been  given 
her  by  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  43.  The  high  contracting  parties  recognize 
the  independence  of  Roumania  in  binding  her  to  the 
conditions  explained  in  the  following  article. 

Art.  44.  In  Roumania,  the  distinction  of  religious 
beliefs  to  be  as  in  Article  5. 

Art.  45.  The  principality  of  Roumania  gives  back 
to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  that  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Bessarabia  taken  from  Russia  under 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856. 

Art.  46.  The  islands  forming  the  delta  of  the 
Danube,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Serpents,  and  the 
Sanjak  of  Tultoha,  comprising  the  Cazas  districts  of 
Kilia  Suiina,  Mahmoudie,  Isatcha,  Tultcha,  Matchin, 
Babadah,  Hirsovo,  Kustendje,  Medjidie,  are  united 
with  Roumania.  The  principality  receives,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  territory  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Do- 
brudja,  as  far  as  a  line  having  its  starting-point  to 
the  east  ofSilistria,  and  joining  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
south  of  Mangolia. 

Art.  47.  The  question  of  the  division  of  the. wa¬ 
ters  and  fisheries  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube. 

Art.  48.  No  transit  duty  shall  be  levied  in  Rou¬ 
mania  for  goods  passing  through  the  principality.  . 

Art.  49.  Conventions  may  be  made  by  Roumania 
for  the  regulation  of  the  privileges  and  powers,  of 
consuls  in  matters  of  protection  in  the  principality. 
The  acquired  rights  shall  remain  in  force  so  far  as 
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they  shall  not  have  been  modified  by  a  common 
agreement  between  the  principality  and  the  inter¬ 
ested  parties. 

Aet.  50.  Until  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  regulat¬ 
ing  the  privileges  and  powers  of  consuls  between 
Turkey  and  Roumania,  the  Roumanian  subjects  trav¬ 
eling  or  residing  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the 
Ottoman  subjects  traveling  or  residing'in  Roumania, 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the 
other  European  Powers. 

Aet.  51.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  working  of  the 
public  works  and  mutters  of  a  like  nature,  Roumania 
will  be  substituted  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  regard  to  the 
ceded  territory. 

Aet.  52.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  guarantees 
necessary  to  insure  the  liberty  of  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  which  is  recognized  to  be  of  European  in¬ 
terest,  the  high  contracting  Powers  decide  that  all 
the  fortresses  and  fortifications  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its 
mouths  shall  be  razed,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  re¬ 
constructed.  No  ship  of  war  shall  be  permitted  to 
navigate  the  Danube  downward  from  the  Iron  Gates, 
except  light  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  river  police 
and  of  the  custom-house  officers.  The  guardships 
of  the  Powers  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  shall, 
however,  be  permitted  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as 
Galatz. 

Aet.  53.  The  European  Commission  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  at  which  Roumania  and  Servia  are  represented, 
is  maintained  iu  its  functions,  and  will  exercise  them 
henceforth  as  far  as  Galatz  with  complete  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  territorial  authority.  All  the  treaties, 
arrangements,  acts,  and  decisions  relative  to  its 
rights,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  obligations  are 
confirmed. 

Aet.  54.  One  year  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  assigned  for  the  duration  of  the  European  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Powers  shall  agree  on  the  prolongation 
of  their  authority,  or  as  to  the  modifications  which 
they  shall  consider  necessary  to  be  introduced. 

Aet.  55.  The  regulations  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river  police,  and  of  the  surveillance  between  the  Iron 
Gates  and  Galatz,  shall  be  framed  by  the  European 
Commission,  assisted  by  delegates  from  the  riparian 
states,  and  made  in  harmony  with  those  which  have 
been,  or  shall  be,  decreed  for  the  course  of  the  river 
below  Galutz. 

Aet.  56.  The  European  Commission  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  shall  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  proper 
part  as  for  maintaining  the  lighthouse  on  the  isle  of 
Serpents. 

Aet.  57.  The  execution  of  the  works  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  obstacles  which  the  Iron  Gates  and 
the  Cataracts  cause  to  the  navigation  is  intrusted  to 
Austro-Ilungary.  The  states  on  the  banks  of  this 
side  of  the  river  shall  afford  every  facility  which 
may  be  necessary. 

Aet.  58.  The  Porte  cedes  to  the  Russian  Empire 
in  Asia  the  territories  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batomn, 
and  with  the  last-named  port  also  the  territories 
comprised  between  the  former  Russo-Turkish  fron¬ 
tier  and  the  following  boundary,  namely  :  a  line  from 
Makrialos  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Gadapia,  thence  fol¬ 
lowing  the  stream  to  Artvin;  from  Artvin,  through 
Khorda,  whence,  making  a  slight  curve,  it  runs  on 
the  west  side  of  Olti,  passing  thence  to  Nariman, 
Bardus,  Ardost,  and  south  of  Kagisman,  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Russian  frontier. 

Aet.. 59.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  make  Batoum  a  free 
and  essentially  commercial  port. 

Aet.  60.  The  valley  of  Alashgerd  and  the  town  of 
Bayazid,  ceded  to  Russia  by  Article  19  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  are  given  back  to  Turkey.  The  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte  cedes  to  Persia  the  town  and  district  of 
Kootoor;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  boundaries 
shall  be  fixed  by  an  Anglo-Russian  Commission. 

Aet.  61.  The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  realize 


without  delay  those  ameliorations  and  reforms  which 
local  needs  require  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the 
Armenians,  and  guarantees  their  security  against 
the  Circassians  and  the  Kurds.  It  undertakes  to 
make  known,  from  time  to  time,  the  measures  taken 
with  this  object  to  the  Powers,  who  will  watch  over 
their  application. 

Aet.  62.  The  Sublime  Porte  having  expressed  its 
willingness  to  maintain  the  principle  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  and  to  give  it  the  widest  sphere,  the  contracting 
parties  take  cognizance  of  this  spontaneous  declara¬ 
tion.  In  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  differ¬ 
ence  of  religion  should  not  be  held  as  a  motive  of 
exclusion  or  unfitness  in  anything  that  relates  to 
the  use  of  civil  and  political  rights,  admission  to 
public  offices,  duties,  and  honors,  and  the  exercise 
of  all  professions  and  industries  in  whatever  locality 
it  may  be.  All  should  be  admitted,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  religion,  to  give  evidence  before  the  tribu¬ 
nals,  the  exercise  and  external  practice  of  all  reli¬ 
gions  should  be  entirely  free,  and  no  impediment 
should  be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  different  communions  or  to  their  spiritual 
chiefs ;  ecclesiastics,  pilgrims,  and  monks  of  all  na¬ 
tionalities  traveling  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rights,  advantages,  and  privi¬ 
leges.  The  right  of  official  protection  is  accorded  to 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  of  the  Powers  in 
Turkey,  no  less  with  regard  to  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  with  their  religious  and  charitable  estab¬ 
lishments,  than  to  others  in  the  Holy  Places  and 
elsewhere.  The  rights  conceded  to  France  are  ex¬ 
pressly  reserved,  it  being  well  understood  that  the 
status  quo  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Places  shall  not 
be  seriously  affected  in  any  way.  The  monks  of 
Mount  Athos,  whatever  their  nationality,  shall  be 
maintained  in  possession  of  their  possessions  and 
previous  advantages,  and  shall  enjoy  without  excep¬ 
tion  full  equality  of  rights  and  prerogatives. 

Aet.  63.  The  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30,  1856, 
as  well  as  the  tfeaty  of  London  of  March  13,  1871, 
are  maintained  in  all  those  dispositions  which  are 
not  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  preceding  stipula¬ 
tions. 

Aet.  64.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged,  within  a  period  of  three 
weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In  witness  whereof  the 
plenipotentaries  affix  their  signatures. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  Congress,  the 
British  Government  published  the  text  of  a 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance  which  it  had  con¬ 
cluded  on  June  4th  with  the  Porte.  This  treaty 
was  as  follows : 

Aeticle  I.  If  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Kars,  or  any  of 
them  shall  be  retained  by  Russia,  and  if  any  attempt 
shall  be  made  at  any  future  time  by  Russia  to  take 
possession  of  any  further  territories  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  in  Asia,  as  fixed  by  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  England  engages  to  join  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan  in  defending  them  by  force  of 
arms. 

In  return,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  prom¬ 
ises  to  England  to  introduce  necessary  reforms,  to 
be  agreed  upon  later  between  the  two  Powers,  into 
the  government,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  territo¬ 
ries  ;  and  in  order  to  enable  England  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  provision  for  executing  her  engagement,  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  the  Sultan  further  consents  to  assign 
the  island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  England. 

Aet.  II.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged,  with¬ 
in  the  space  of  one  month,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Constantinople,  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in 
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the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight. 

An  annex  to  this  convention  was  signed  on 
the  same  day,  and  contained  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  : 

Annex. — It  is  understood  between  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  that  England  agrees  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  relating  to  her  occupation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  : 

I.  That  a  Mussulman  religious  tribunal  (Mehkd- 
mdi  Shdri)  shall  continue  to  exist  in  the  island,  which 
will  take  exclusive  cognizance  of  religious  matters, 
and  of  no  others,  concerning  the  Mussulman  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  island. 

II.  That  a  Mussulman  resident  in  the  island  shall 
be  named  by  the  Board  of  Pious  Foundations  in 
Turkey  (Evkaf)  to  superintend,  in  conjunction  with 
a  delegate  to  be  appointed  by  the  British  authori¬ 
ties,  the  administration  of  the  property,  funds,  and 
lands  belonging  to  mosques,  cemeteries,  Mussulman 
schools,  and  other  religious  establishments  existiug 
in  Cyprus. 

III.  That  England  will  pay  to  the  Porte  whatever 
is  the  present  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  in 
the  island  ;  this  excess  to  be  calculated  upon  and  de¬ 
termined  by  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  stated 
to  be  22,936  purses,  to  be  duly  verified  hereafter,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  produce  of  state  and  crown 
lands  let  or  sold  during  that  period. 

IV.  That  the  Sublime  Porte  may  freely  sell  and 
lease  lands  and  other  property  in  Cyprus  belonging 
to  the  Ottoman  crown  and  state  (Arazii  Miriye  vl 
Eralaki  Houmayoun),  the  produce  of  whioh  does  not 
form  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  island  referred  to  in 
Article  III. 

V.  That  the  English  Government,  through  their 
competent  authorities,  may  purchase  compulsorily, 
at  a  fair  price,  land  required  for  public  improvements, 
or  for  other  public  purposes,  and  land  which  is  not 
cultivated. 

VI.  That  if  Eussia  restores  to  Turkey  Kars  and 
the  other  conquests  made  by  her  in  Armenia  during 
the  last  war,  the  island  of  Cyprus  will  be  evacuated 
by  England,  and  the  convention  of  the  4tli  of  June, 
1878,  will  be  at  an  end. 

ECUADOR  (RepItblioa  del  Eouadoe),  .an 
independent  state  of  South  America,  lying  be¬ 
tween  1°  5'  north  and  5°  30'  south  latitude, 
and  69°  52'  and  80°  35'  west  longitude.  Its 
boundaries  are  :  on  the  north,  the  United 
States  of  Colombia  and  Brazil;  on  the  east, 
Brazil ;  on  the  south,  Peru ;  on  the  west,  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  territory  of  tire  republic, 
with  an  estimated  area  of  249,000  square  miles, 
is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  which,  with 
their  capitals  and  the  population  of  eleven  of 
them,  are  as  follows : 


PROVINCES. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

100,000 

128,310 

10,000 

Esmeraldas. 

Albemarle. 

Guayaquil. 

94,442 
93,659 
101, 2S2 

Latacunga. 

Loja. 

Babahoyo. 
Porto  viejo. 

•  100,000 
60,065 
67,S52 

120,280 

Quito. 

Ambato. 

70J43 

946,033 

To  the  foregoing  figures,  from  an  official 
report  presented  by  order  of  the  Government 
to  the  Convention,  and  which  would  show  an 
increase  of  79,896,  as  compared  with  the  official 
return  published  in  1875,*  should  be  added  some 
200,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ecuador  would  thus  be  1,146,033.  In 
the  report  just  referred  to,  the  population  of 
Quito,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  was  set  down 
at  80,000,  and  that  of  Guayaquil,  the  chief  sea¬ 
port,  at  26,000. 

The  President  of  Ecuador  is  General  de.Vein- 
temilla,  inaugurated  in  December,  1876.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  resigned  their 
portfolios,  in  order  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  met  in  Am- 
bato  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1878,  and  continued  in  session  until  May  31st. 

The  armed  force,  according  to  the  meager 
information  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject, 
would  appear  to  be  increased  from  the  former 
strength  of  1,200  to  5,000. 

The  national  revenue,  about  one  half  of 
which  is  derived  from  custom-house  receipts, 
amounted  in  1876  to  2,317,000  pesos,!  and  the 
expenditure  to  3,360,000  pesos,  constituting  a 
deficit  of  1,043,000,  or  little  less  than  one  half 
the  revenue.  Official  statistics  of  the  finances 
of  the  country,  published  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1878,  showed  the  revenue  for  the  year,  from 
September  1,  1876,  to  August  31, 1877,  to  have 
been  2,228,000  pesos;  but  of  the  expenditure 
two  items  only  were  mentioned:  115,590  pesos 
for  the  “Government’s  own  expenses,”  states 
a  British  writer,  and  1,213,000  for  the  “Min¬ 
istry  of  War,  the  army,  etc.”  The  President’s 
salary  is  24,000  pesos  per  annum.  The  custom¬ 
house  duties  to  the  end  of  1877  somewhat  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  decrease  of  129,000  pesos  in  the 
value  of  the  exports.  The  improvement  here 
referred  to  in  the  yield  of  the  customs  depart¬ 
ment  is  attributable  in  part  to  increased  rates 
of  duty  on  some  of  the  more  important  staples 
of  export,  and  in  part  to  exceptionally  large 
imports  from  Great  Britain.  The  fiscal  year 
1877-78  was  also  marked  by  the  laying  of  an 
additional  specific  export  duty  on  some  of  the 
commodities  shipped  from  the  country,  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  a  gen¬ 
erally  well-informed  Colombian  publication, 
bearing  date  of  May,  1878  : 

A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  President  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  improvement  and  cleaning  of  the  streets 
of  Guayaquil  and  for  the  canalization  of  the  Esteros. 
The  work  is  to  be  done  by  contract.  To  provide  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  cost,  etc.,  a  special  im¬ 
post  has  been  levied  as  follows:  On  each  46  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  India-rubber,  coffee,  quina,  sarsaparilla 
bark,  and  hides,  exported  from  the  country,  20  cents 
shall  be  paid,  10  cents  for  each  46  kilogrammes  of 
orchilla,  and  25  cents  for  each  hundred  bamboo  canes. 
These  latter  are  shipped  in  considerable  quantities 
to  Peru.  It  is  calculated  that  this  extraordinary  tax 


*  See  “American  Cyclopedia”  for  1876,  p.  241. 
t  The  Ecuadorian  peso  is  equivalent  to  about  71  cents  of 
United  States  money. 
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will  produce  about  60,000  pesos  per  annum.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  the  people  of  Guayaquil  are 
particularly  favored,  as  the  products  of  interior 
points,  haciendas,  etc.,  are  made  to  pay  for  local 
improvements  in  that  city.  Guayaquil  itself  has  no 
agriculture,  it  is  simply  a  port ;  and  one  must  admire 
the  correct  and  just  views  of  an  Executive  who  taxes 
interior  industries,  which  have  their  own  local  bur¬ 
dens  to  bear,  in  the  interests  of  a  port  whose  com¬ 
merce  should  surely  afford  to  pay  forits  own  improve¬ 
ments. 

At  the  commencement  of  1877  the  national 
debt  *  was  reported  to  amount  to  a  total  of 
21,914,800 pesos,  composed  as  follows:  British 
loan  contracted  in  1855  (£1,824,000),  11,764,- 
800  pesos  ;  home  debt,  10,150,000  pesos. 

The  most  recent  commercial  returns  pub¬ 
lished  are  those  given  in  the  “  Annual  Cyclo¬ 
pedia”  for  1877.  Owing  to  heavy  and  con¬ 
tinuous  rains,  the  cacao  crop  was  far  under 
the  average  in  1878.  The  quantity  of  this 
commodity  received  at  Guayaquil  during  the 


first  nine  months  was  but  75,881  quintals  (of 
100  lbs.  each),  while  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1877  the  quantity  received  was  182,200 
quintals.  Tagua  or  vegetable  ivory  was  ex¬ 
ported  on  an  unusually  extensive  scale,  which 
circumstance,  together  with  the  enhanced  prices 
received  for  cacao  ($22  to  $25  per  quintal  in 
October,  1878),  served  to  compensate  in  a 
measure  for  the  fall  in  the  production  of  the 
latter  article. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  port  of 
Guayaquil  for  the  year  1876  were  as  follows: 
Entered,  166  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  146,- 
761  tons;  cleared,  166  vessels,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  146,558  tons. 

No  information  concerning  railways  was 
published  during  the  year. 

Political  affairs  in  Ecuador  would  seem  to  be 


in  a  hopeless  condition  of  anarchy  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  according  to  a  Colombian  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent,  whose  rare  communications  have 
for  many  months  been  the  only  tidings  received 
outside  the  republic  of  the  events  passing  within 
its  borders.  A  Constitutional  Convention,  con¬ 
voked  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Ambato, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Tunguragua,  contin¬ 
ued  its  sessions  until  May  31st.  The  ostensi¬ 
ble  object  of  this  assembly  was  to  “adopt  a 
constitution  which  should  meet  the  more  lib¬ 
eral  views  of  the  people,  and  serve  their  neces¬ 
sities  better  that  that  under  which  Borrero 
accepted  power,  and  still  more  so  than  the 
celebrated  iron-clad  constitution  of  Garcia  Mo¬ 
reno.”  To  say  the  least  it  was  an  act  of  con¬ 
ciliation  which  General  Yeintemilla  probably 
regarded  as  necessary  in  order  to  justify  the 
violent  measures  by  which  he  had  wrested  the 
reins  of  government  from  the  hands  of  his 
former  chief.  He  also  probably  bore  in  mind 
that  Borrero’s  unpopu¬ 
larity  had  been  irre¬ 
vocably  sealed  by  the 
omission  on  his  part 
to  call  a  Constitutional 
Assembly.  A  year 
elapsed,  however,  be¬ 
tween  Yeintemilla’s  ac¬ 
cession  to  power  and 
the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  “  during 
which  time,  no  doubt,” 
suggests  the  writer  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  “  he 
wms  consolidating  his 
power  and  making  his 
preparations  to  pack 
the  Assembly  to  suit  his 
views.  That  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so  is 
evident.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  labor  performed  in 
that  body  has  been  stu¬ 
diously  kept  from  the 
public,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  measures  which  are  known 
to  have  been  adopted.  Notable  among  these 
is  the  bill  denying  religions  liberty  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  evidently  emanating  from  Veintemilla,  and 
stamping  him  as  much  less  of  a  liberal  than  he 
pretends  to  be.  But  the  crowning  farce  of  the 
session  was  reserved  for  its  last  day,  when  a 
minister  rose  in  his  place,  and,  repeating  a 
series  of  tales,  many  of  which  are  of  doubtful 
foundation,  moved  that  the  country  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  General  Vein¬ 
temilla  be  declared  dictator  for  an  unlimited 
period.  The  resolution  also  included  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  proposition  that  all  the  work  of  the 
Assembly  be  considered  null  and  void  for  the 
present,  and  that  that  body  should  adjourn. 
The  reasons  alleged  for  such  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  briefly  stated:  Yepez,*  a  former 
revolutionary  leader,  was  said  to  be  on  the 
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*  Interesting  details  concerning  the  national  debt  of  Ecuador 
were  given  in  the  ‘‘Annual  Cyclopaedia ”  for  1815. 


*  See  “  Aunual  Cyolopsedia”  for  1ST7,  p.  268. 
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frontier ;  an  invasion  of  emigrants  was  feared 
from  Peru  (?) ;  a  revolution  existed  in  Guaya¬ 
quil;  finally,  the  burning  of  the  barracks  in 
Ambato.  This  last  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  credible  part  of  the  story  ;  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  charged  on  the  revolutionists,  who 
existed  only  in  imagination,  the  odium  of  the 
conflagration.  These  reports  were  considered 
sufficient  to  induce  the  timid  legislators  to  con¬ 
fer  absolute  powers  upon  the  Executive,  and  to 
retire  in  an  undignified  way  to  their  homes.  It 
is  just  such  farces  as  these,  such  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  pledges,  such  palpable  disregard  of 
constitutional  rights,  and  the  vaulting  ambition 
which  stops  not  at  evil  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  ends,  which  make  revolution  an  easy  thing 
in  these  countries.” 

But,  if  the  welfare  of  the  state  was  not  the 
subject  chiefly  discussed  at  the  Convention, 
private  interests  in  high  places  would  appear 
not  to  have  been  forgotten,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  results  transcribed  from  a 
fly-sheet  published  on  May  16th,  at  Ambato  : 

The  Constitutional  Convention  donated  to  General 
Urbina,  Yeintemilla’s  lieutenant,  the  sum  of  50,000 
pesos  as  a  recompense  for  his  services.  To  Urbina’s 
nephew,  Mr.  Viteri,  was  allowed  the  sum  of  15,011 
pesos  for  advances  made  to  the  treasury  many  years 
ago,  but  of  which  nobody  has  any  particular  knowl¬ 
edge.  Viteri  presented  his  petition  to  the  Assembly 
in  the  morning,  Urbina  recommended  its  passage, 
and  the  obedient  body  at  once  made  it  a  law.  To  a 
relative  of  Veintemilla,  100  square  leagues  of  terri¬ 
tory  were  donated  for  services  rendered  to  Veinte- 
milla’s  cause,  while  to  that  redoubtable  captain  the 
very  liberal  salary  of  24,000  pesos  per  annum  is  paid 
from  a  treasury  already  exhausted,  and  with  losses 
of  revenue  threatened  through  the  failure  of  crops, etc. 
Some  suppose  the  land  gift  will  be  chosen  in  sections 
along  various  projected  lines  of  railway,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  will  largely  enhance  their  value,  while 
others  think  that  the  province  of  Napo,  from  which 
the  largest  amount  of  bark,  etc.,  is  obtainable,  will 
be  fixed  upon.  Should  this  province  be  ultimately 
selected,  an  industry  which  now  gives  employment 
to  many  laborers,  and  not  a  few  traders,  in  so  valu¬ 
able  an  article  of  export,  will  be  monopolized  by  one 
individual.  To  that  unhappy  republic  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  “  They  have  taken 
away  my  coat,  and  for  my  garments  have  they  cast 
lots.”  Widely  different  is  the  treatment  they  have 
in  reserve  for  those  who  venture  to  express  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  things  are  not  just  as  they  should  be. 

Liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press 
are  apparently  dead  letters  in  Ecuador ;  hosts 
of  spies  are  scattered  throughout  the  country 
to  prevent  the  first,  and  arrest  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  editors  by  the  direct  orders  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  are  the  efficient  means  adopted  to  curb 
the  second.  “The  press  continues  mute  in 
Guayaquil,”  writes  the  correspondent  already 
alluded  to,  in  December  last,  “  since  by  the 
mandate  of  Dictator  Veintemilla,  Ezequiel  Go¬ 
mez’s  printing-office  was  closed,  and  himself 
cast  into  a  dungeon.”  Four  newspapers,  “El  In¬ 
dependents, ”  “El  Guayas,”  “La  Democracia,” 
and  “Las  Noches  de  los  Trabajadores,”  had 
ceased  to  be  published.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  direful  results  of  the  terrorism  exercised 
by  Sell  or  Veintemilla. 


EDISON,  Thomas  Alva,,  an  American  in¬ 
ventor,  born  at  Milan,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  in 
1847.  His  father,  who  is  still  living  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  is  of  Dutch  descent,  and  has 
been  at  different  times  a  tailor,  a  nurseryman, 
and  a  dealer  in  grain,  in  lumber,  and  in  farm 
lands.  His  mother,  who  died  in  1862,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  of  Scotch  parentage. 
She  was  well  educated,  and  had  been  a  teacher 
in  Canada.  W^en  young  Edison  was  seven 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  He  received  not  more  than  two  months 
of  regular  schooling,  but  was  taught  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  branches  by  his  mother.  He  had  a 
passion  for  reading,  and  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old  had  read  Gibbon’s  “Rome,”  Hume’s 
“  England,”  and  the  “  Penny  Cyclopaedia.”  He 
also  read  some  hooks  on  chemistry  in  early 
life,  and  so  strong  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
that  at  one  time  he  resolved  to  read  every  book 
in  the  public  library  of  Detroit.  In  execution 
of  this  purpose  he  read  Newton’s  “Principia,” 
Ure’s  scientific  dictionaries,  Burton’s  “Anat¬ 
omy  of  Melancholy,”  and  other  important 
works.  He  early  became  a  newsboy  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  opposite  Detroit.  This 
position  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  read¬ 
ing  many  miscellaneous  books.  He  became 
much  interested  in  chemistry,  and  put  up  a 
laboratory  in  one  of  the  cars ;  but  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  efforts  in  this  direction  were  soon 
brought  to  an  end  by  an  unfortunate  explo¬ 
sion  which  came  near  setting  the  train  on  fire, 
and  which  led  the  conductor  to  throw  the  ap¬ 
paratus  and  chemicals  of  the  young  enthusiast 
out  of  the  car.  Not  content  with  selling  papers, 
Edison  next  bought  some  old  type  and  began 
to  print  on  the  cars  a  little  paper  called  the 
“Grand  Trunk  Herald.”  While  acting  as  news¬ 
boy  he  got  acquainted  with  the  telegraph  op¬ 
erators  along  the  line,  and  became  ambitious 
to  be  an  operator  himself.  The  station  master 
at  Mount  Clemens  Station  offered  to  give  him 
the  necessary  instruction,  and  for  five  months 
the  young  newsboy  returned  to  this  point  after 
his  day’s  work  to  receive  nightly  instruction  in 
telegraphy.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was 
qualified  to  accept  a  position  in  the  telegraph 
office  at  Port  Huron,  where  he  remained  for 
six  months,  and  then  became  night  operator  at 
Stratford,  Canada.  He  next  went  to  Adrian, 
Mich.,  where,  besides  discharging  his  duties  as 
operator,  he  spent  much  time  in  repairing  in¬ 
struments  and  other  mechanical  employments, 
for  which  he  ha<^  made  a  small  workshop  and 
furnished  it  with  tools.  He  soon  went  to  In¬ 
dianapolis,  where  he  invented  an  automatic  re¬ 
peater,  by  which  a  message  might  he  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  wire  to  another  without  the 
aid  of  an  operator.  Going  in  turn  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Memphis,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans, 
he  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1867,  where,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  absorbed  in  pro¬ 
jects  of  invention.  He  had  now  become  one' 
of  the  most  expert  operators  in  the  service, 
and  was  soon  put  into  the  leading  position  in 
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the  Boston  office.  Here  he  fitted  np  a  small 
shop  and  continued  his  experiments.  In  1810 
he  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  test  between 
that  city  and  Boston  the  practicability  of  his 
invention  of  the  duplex  telegraph  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
periment  did  not  prove  successful.  He  next 
entered  the  service  of  the  Gold  Indicator  Com- 
pauy  in  New  York,  of  which  he  was  soon 
made  superintendent.  Here  he  introduced 
improved  apparatus,  and  invented  the  gold 
printer  and  other  devices.  About  this  time 
he  established  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  factory  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  machines  and  appa¬ 
ratus  which  he  had  invented.  About  three 
hundred  men  were  employed  in  this  establish¬ 
ment,  hut  the  demands  made  on  his  time  by 
the  business  left  him  so  little  opportunity  for 
pursuing  his  experiments  and  making  inven¬ 
tions  that  he  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  in 
1876  established  a  shop  for  experimenting  at 
Menlo  Park,  a  small  station  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
New  York.  This  shop  is  a  two-story  white 
frame  building,  100  by  25  feet,  situated  on  the 
crown  of  a  knoll.  It  is  well  equipped  with 
machinery,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  has  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  wires  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Although  Mr.  Edison  is  still  a  very  young 
man,  his  inventions  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
He  has  taken  out  upward  of  150  patents,  hut 
few  of  which,  however,  are  of  real  value.  The 
most  wonderful,  as  well  as  the  most  famous,  of 
his  inventions  are  the  carbon  telephone  and 
the  phonograph,  which  were  described  in  the 
“Annual  Cyclopaedia”  for  1877.  Among  his 
other  important  telephonic  and  acoustic  inven¬ 
tions  are  the  microphone,  the  micro-tasimeter, 
the  aerophone,  the  megaphone,  and  the  pho¬ 
nometer.  By  the  micro-tasimeter,  or  measurer 
of  infinitesimal  pressure,  small  variations  of 
temperature  may  he  detected,  and  the  relative 
expansion  of  substances  due  to  a  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature  may  he  ascertained.  It  was  success¬ 
fully  used  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
in  July,  1878,  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
heat  in  the  corona.  The  aerophone,  which  has 
not  yet  been  perfected,  is  a  contrivance  for 
amplifying  sound.  Its  purpose  is  to  increase 
the  loudness  of  words  spoken  without  impair¬ 
ing  the  distinctness  of  the  articulation.  The 
megaphone  is  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
as  for  what  may  be  accomplished  by  it.  With 
no  other  apparatus  than  a  few  paper  funnels, 
a  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through  a 
distance  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles. 
Mr.  Edison  is  now  experimenting  with  a  view 
of  producing  an  apparatus  on  this  principle  for 
the  benefit  of  the  deaf.  The  phonometer  is  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  mechanical  force 
of  sound-waves  produced  by  the  human  voice. 
Mr.  Edison  has  obtained  a  patent  for  an  elec¬ 
tric  light,  and  is  still  making  experiments  which 
are  expected  to  lead  to  important  results.  It 
has  been  reported  that  he  has  discovered  a 
means  for  subdividing  the  electric  current  in¬ 


definitely,  so  as  to  make  the  electric  light  prac¬ 
ticable  for  small  areas.  He  has  also  invented 
an  harmonic  engine,  with  which  he  proposes  to 
use  compressed  air  as  a  motor  for  propelling 
sewing-machines  and  other  light  machinery. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  advance  of  other  electric  en¬ 
gines,  and  that  through  its  agency  electricity 
may  yet  be  utilized  as  a  motive  power.  Among 
his  other  important  inventions  are  the  electric 
pen  for  multiplying  copies  of  letters  or  draw¬ 
ings,  and  the  quadruplex  system  of  telegraphy, 
by  means  of  which  four  communications  may 
be  sent  in  opposite  directions  over  one  wire  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  extensively  used  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  other 
lines. 

In  a  work  on  “The  Speaking  Telephone, 
Electric  Light,  and  other  recent  Electrical  In¬ 
ventions,”  just  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
the  author,  Mr.  George  B.  Prescott,  gives  the 
following  interesting  analysis  of  Mr.  Edison’s 
genius : 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  subjects  to  which 
Mr.  Edison  has  given  his  attention  is  scarcely  less 
surprising  than  the  marked  success  with  which  his  la¬ 
bors  have  been  crowned.  Electricity  alone,  although 
receiving  the  most  attention,  has  furnished  but  a 
single  field  for  the  display  of  his  versatile  powers. 
His  path  has  been  through  extended  portions  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  is  clearly  marked  by 
characteristic  inventions  in  these  vast  domains.  Not 
less  remarkable,  too,  is  the  originality  of  his  ideas. 
Many  of  his  inventions,  to  be  sure,  are  but  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  methods  of  previous  investigators, 
but  many  others  have  been  produced  while  pursuing 
a  line  quite  outside  of  that  followed  by  these  earlier 
ioneers,  and  in  some  instances,  also,  without  any 
nowledge  whatever  that  the  subjects  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  them.  As  illustrations  of  this  faculty  for 
original  research,  we  have  only  to  mention  his  chem¬ 
ical  system  of  telegraphy,  the  electro-motograph,  the 
system  of  double  transmission  in  the  same  direction, 
the  quadruplex  telegraph,  and  the  carbon  telephone, 
in  all  of  which  this  faculty  is  conspicuously  displayed. 
Stark,  it  is  true,  invented  a  method  of  simultaneous 
transmission  in  the  same  direction  in  1855,  and  at 
that  time  had  the  idea  of  quadruplex  telegraphy  in 
mind.  Kramer  shortly  afterward  improved  upon 
this  method,  and  subsequently  the  idea  was  also 
taken  up  by  Bernstein,  Schreder,  Wartman,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  But  all,  with  only  slight  modifications,  followed 
a  similar  line  of  investigations,  and  in  the  end  only 
succeeded  in  working  imperfectly  upon  lines  of  very 
short  length.  Mr.  Edison,  however,  instead  of  em¬ 
ploying  relays  or  their  equivalent  for  accomplishing 
this  object,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  confined 
himsell  solely  to  two,  one  for  receiving  each  transmis¬ 
sion.  He  also  avoided,  without  employing  previous¬ 
ly  used  methods,  but  using  one  quite  original  with 
himself,  the  mutilation  of  signals  which  a'change  in 
the  polarity  of  the  battery  current  produced ;  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  simple  device,  never  thought  of  by 
previous  experimenters,  and  which  was  made  direct¬ 
ly  operative  by  the  line  current,  and  independently 
of  the  relays  themselves,  succeeded  in  completely 
solving  the  question  of  multiple  telegraphy  for  ail 
cases,  making  the  quadruplex,  in  consequence,  a 
practical  apparatus  for  the  longest  circuits.  Similar 
original  and  beneficial  results  attended  his  labors  in 
the  field  of  chemical  telegraphy.  With  this  system, 
after  carefully  studying  the  problems  involved,  he 
succeeded  in  vastly  improving  the  speed  of  transmis¬ 
sion  for  circuits  of  any  length  whatever. 

His  originality  is  also  shown  to  good  advantage 
in  the  invention  of  the  carbon  telephone.  During 
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the  time  that  Gray  was  occupied  with  the  problem 
of  transmitting  articulate  speech  by  means  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  current  strength  produced  by  a  movable 
electrode  in  a  liquid  conductor,  and  Bell  sought  to 
realize  his  idea  of  reproducing  speech  at  a  distance 
by  the  magneto  principle,  Edison  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  object  in  quite 
another  way,  and  soon  sucoeeded  in  furnishing  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and 
of  securing  the  best  practical  results,  by  following 
out  a  principle  previously  discovered  by  himself, 
and  in  which  the  current  variation  was  produced  by 
the  variable  resistance  of  solid  conductors  when 
subjected  to  pressure.  The  result  of  this  novel 
departure  is  seen  in  the  carbon  telephone,  justly 
considered  the  best  transmitting  instrument  yet  in¬ 
troduced. 

Without  doubt  Mr.  Edison  is  more  than  usually 
endowed  with  what  the  world  terms  genius.  His 
intellectual  powers  are  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  the 
potentiality  of  his  brain  is  very  much  above  the 
average;  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
his  great  success  es  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the 
divine  gift  of  genius  alone,  as  of  his  ceaseless  activ¬ 
ity  and  indomitable  perseverance  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  ;  these  are  unquestionably  the  most  remark¬ 
able,  characteristics  of  his  nature  and  the  real  elements 
of  his  success.  The  author  can  state  from  personal 
knowledge  what  is  now  becoming  more  generally 
known  regarding  Mr.  Edison’s  extraordinary  pro¬ 
pensities  for  work.  No  person  with  whom  he  has 
ever  met  has  exhibited  anything  like  it ;  and  very 
few,  if  favored  with  like  power  of  endurance,  would 
be  willing  to  apply  themselves  so  assiduously  in  any 
given  direction.  During  the  earlier  experiments  with 
the  quadruplex  system  of  telegraphy,  which  took 
place  under  his  own  supervision,  and  which  required 
a  vast  amount  of  time  and  application  for  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  was  a  very  common  tiling  to  find  Mr.  Edison 
working  through  the  entire  night,  his  only  rest  being 
such  as  a  brief  interval  of  sleep  just  before  day  might 
afford,  taken  in  the  experimental  rooms.  Night  after 
night  he  has  worked  in  this  manner,  and  been  found 
in  the  morning  with  nothing  but  his  coat  for  a  pil¬ 
low,  and  the  table  or  desk  for  his  couch,  making  thus 
a  lame  apology  to  nature  for  the  most  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  her  requirements. 

EGYPT,  a  country  of  northeastern  Africa, 
nominally  a  pashalic  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  hut 
virtually  an  independent  state  since  1811.  The 
ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  the  title  of  Khedive, 
is  Ismail  Pasha,  born  at  Cairo,  December  31, 
1830,  second  son  of  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Mehe- 
rnet  Ali ;  he  succeeded  to  the  Government  at 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Said  Pasha,  January 
18,  1863.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Khedive,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Tewfick,  born  in  1852,  is  President  of 
the  Privy  Council ;  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Ab¬ 
bas  Bey,  was  born  July  14,  1874. 

By  the  annexation  of  Darfoor  and  other  ter¬ 
ritories,  Egypt  has  been  largely  increased  in 
extent.  At  the  beginning  of  1877  the  area  and 
population  of  the  largest  divisions  of  which 
Egypt  is  now  composed  were  as  follows : 


TERRITORIES. 

Square  miles. 

Population. 

212,606-7 

333,792-52 

322,992-10 

5,602,627 

1,000,000 

10,800,000 

Total . 

869,391-32 

17,402,627 

The  movement  of  population  from  1872  to 
1877  was  as  follows : 


YEAR. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of  births. 

1872 . 

197,452 

128,166 

69,286 

1873 . 

184,742 

188,720 

51,022 

1874 . 

177,732 

144,924 

82^808 

1875 . 

182,820 

119.912 

62,908 

1876 . 

186,687 

132,008 

54,699 

1877 . 

173,529 

138,668 

84,861 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and 
exports  from  1874  to  1877,  in  Egyptian  pias¬ 
ters  (20  piasters  =  $1)  : 


YEAR. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1874 . 

507,064,155 

561,946,693 

425,319,102 

449,344,135 

1,342,347,226 

1,338,838,408 

1,356,128,582 

1,275,023,211 

1S75 . 

1S76 . 

1877  . 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  from 
and  the  exports  to  the  different  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  in  Egyptian  piasters : 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports.  |  Exports. 

Great  Britain . 

258,100,000 

80,800,000 

47,900.000 

9,200,000 

18,700,000 

900,000 

1,900,000 

10,100,000 

17,S0O,OOO 

8,900,000 

905,600,000 

156,400,000 

49,500,000 

40,400,000 

78,000,000 

30,100,000 

4.900,000 

3,600,000 

6,500,000 

France . 

Austro-Hungarv . 

Turkey _ 7. .  I . 

Italy. ' . 

Russia . 

Greece . 

America . 

India,  China,  and  Japan.. 
Other  countries . 

Total . 

449,300,000 

1,275,000,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1877  was  as 
follows : 


ARRIVED  IN 

Mail 

steamers. 

|  Steamers. 

Sailing 

vessels. 

TOTAL. 

Men-of-war. 

Vessels.  | 

Tons. 

Alexandria . 

389 

513 

1,518 

2,420 

1,157,817 

32 

Port  Said . 

500 

1,296 

363 

2,159 

2,121,545 

86 

Suez . 

237 

825 

106 

1,168 

1,048,555 

59 

Other  ports. ... 

95 

39 

1,333 

1,467 

214,702 

40 

Total . 

1,221 

2,673 

3,320 

7,214 

4,542,619 

217 

Egypt  in  1878  passed  through  a  considerable 
financial  crisis.  The  question  at  stake  was  the 
maintenance  or  diminution  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  All  the  receipts  had  largely 
fallen  off,  and  the  Government  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  debt.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  the  public  officials 
had  acted  dishonestly,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
February  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Debt 
summoned  the  Minister  of  Finance  before  the 
new  tribunals  in  order  that  he  might  be  forced 
to  produce  his  books  and  disclose  the  true  re¬ 
ceipts.  They  maintained  that  they  were  em¬ 
powered  to  take  this  step  under  the  financial 
decree  of  May  2,  1876,  which  was  incorporated 
with  the  Goschen  decree  of  November  18, 
1876.  A  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  held  on  February  2d  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  twenty-seven  to  communicate  with  for¬ 
eign  Governments  and  bondholders,  and  to  pro- 
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tect  all  the  interests  involved ;  and  in  a  very- 
plain-spoken  protest  they  criticised  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  very  severely.  The  suit  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  was  in  the  beginning  of  March  de¬ 
cided  in  their  favor  by  the  court  of  the  first 
instance.  On  March  30th  the  Khedive  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  finances  of  the  country.  Its 
history  in  brief  is  as  follows :  In  the  fall  of 
1877  claims  on  Egypt  were  advanced  outside 
the  funded  debt  amounting  to  about  £4,000,- 
000;  at  the  same  time  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  maintained  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
public  creditors  unless  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  were  reduced.  The  European  finan¬ 
cial  officers  then  all  went  to  London  to  consult 
Messrs.  Goschen  and  Jouhert.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  Egypt  must  submit  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  her  expenditures  and  receipts 
before  the  proposal  of  a  reduced  interest  could 
he  entertained.  In  January,  1878,  the  Khedive, 
after  much  negotiation,  sanctioned  an  inquiry 
into  the  receipts,  but  refused  to  submit  the 
expenditures  to  any  examination  whatever. 
Finally,  however,  through  the  representations 
of  Mr.  Vivian,  the  British  Consul-General,  the 
Khedive  consented  to  a  full  examination.  The 
decree,  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
ever  issued  by  Ismail  Pasha,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

We,  Khedive  of  Egypt — with  respect  to  our  decree 
of  the  27th  of  January,  1878,  instituting  a  superior 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  considering  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  that  Commission  to  prepare  and  submit  for 
our  sanction  regulations  to  secure  the  regular  work¬ 
ing  of  the  public  services,  and  to  give  a  just  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
public  creditors — have  decreed  and  decree— 

Article  1.  The  widest  powers  (les  pouvoirs  les plus 
etendm)  are  given  to  the  Commission  we  establish. 

Art.  2.  The  investigations  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  will  embrace  all  the  elements  of  the  ^nancial 
situation,  always  respecting  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Government. 

Art.  3.  The  ministers  and  officials  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  bound  to  furnish  directly  to  the  Com- 
, mission,  at  its  request  and  without  delay,  all  infor¬ 
mation  required  from  them. 

Art.  4.  Are  named  members  of  the  superior  Com- 
•mission  of  Inquiry — President,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
■seps ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson ;  Vice- 
./President,  his  Excellency  Riaz  Pasha;  M.  Karavelli, 
Mr.  Baring,  M.  de  Blignieres,  M.  de  Kremer. 

Art.  5.  A  credit  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the 
'Commission  will  be  opened  on  tire  budget  of  1878, 
;in  accordance  with  the  report  which  the  President 
■Will  present  to  us.  ISMAIL. 

SCairo,  March  30,  1878. 

A  new  difficulty  arose  when  the  May  cou¬ 
pons  of  the  public  debt  came  due.  Two  days 
before  pay-day  £500,000  were  still  wanting, 
and  the  provinces  could  pay  no  more.  In  this 
extremity  a  group  of  hankers  advanced  the 
money,  and  the  coupons  were  paid.  The  se¬ 
curity  for  repayment  was,  first,  the  whole  of 
the  taxes  of  the  provinces  whence  would  come 
the  nextgrain  crop ;  and,  secondly,  the  personal 
pledges  of  several  of  the  royal  princes.  The 
'Goschen.  decree,  however,  forbids  such  antici¬ 


pation  of  taxes,  and  consequently  the  European 
comptrollers  have  protested  against  it,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Debt  declined  to  coun¬ 
tenance  it.  They  accepted  the  money  as  paid 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  but  they  totally 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  se¬ 
curity.  In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  then  in  session,  and  its  approval  was  se¬ 
cured. 

On  August  20th  Mr.  Eivers  Wilson  presented 
to  the  Khedive  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  The  first  part  of  the  report  opened 
with  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  accounts 
adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  The 
next  chapter  is  directed  to  an  explanation  of 
the  system  of  taxation.  On  this  subject  the 
Commission  reported : 

To  know  in  virtue  of  what  law  a  certain  tax  is  lev¬ 
ied  is  the  very  last  thought  of  the  tax-gatherer.  The 
Sheik  executes  the  order  of  the  Moudir,  the  Moudir 
of  the  Inspector-General,  and  the  Inspector- General 
acts  by  ordre  superieur.  This  ordre  svperieur  is  the 
law.  The  agents  of  the  Government  conform  to  it, 
even  if  verbal,  and  it  never  enters  the  mind  of  the 
tax-payer  either  to  contest  its  existence  or  to  protest 
against  its  action.  “  The  fellah  can  not  protest,”  said 
the  Inspector-General  of  Upper  Egypt ;  “  he  knows 
that  we  act  by  ordre  svperieur.  It  is  the  Government 
itself  who  claims.  To  whom  should  he  complain? 
.  .  .  We  may  say,  in  fact,  that  in  general  the  natives 
will  pay  every  tax  which  is  imposed,  whether  legal 
or  illegal,  without  inquiry.  The  Europeans,  on  the 
contrary,  frequently  refuse  to  pay,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  called  upon  to  justify  their  claims,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  them.” 

Leaving  the  subject  of  general  taxation,  the 
Commission  discuss  three  of  the  most  radical 
evils  of  the  country — the  corvee,  the  military 
conscription,  and  the  water  laws.  The  report 
acknowledges  the  necessity  of  forced  labor  in 
works  of  public  utility,  and  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency,  such  as  an  overflow  of  the  Kile; 
but  it  insists  that  this  also  should  be  subject 
to  as  complete  a  revision  as  other  more  direct 
taxes.  As  regards  military  conscription,  they 
condemn  emphatically  the  system  by  which 
the  Government  agents  name  according  to 
their  pleasure  the  men  destined  for  service ; 
the  abuses  of  such  a  system  are  too  manifest, 
especially  when  it  is  added  that  the  time  of 
service  is  unlimited,  that  exemption  costs  £80 
for  a  new  recruit,  and  that  this  amount,  instead 
of  decreasing  in  consideration  of  service,  ac¬ 
tually  increases,  the  soldier  being  debited,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  expenses  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  put  to  on  his  behalf  for 
military  education.  The  first  portion  of  the 
report  closes  with  a  somewhat  severe  criticism 
on  the  method  in  which  the  Goschen-Joubert 
reforms  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Comptrol- 
lers-General.  The  second  portion  of  the  re¬ 
port,  termed  situation  budjetaire,  commences 
by  a  separate  statement  drawn  up  by  Messrs. 
Baring  and  Kremer,  who  were  formed  into  a 
sub-committee  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  non-consolidated  liabilities.  The  summary 
of  the  floating  debt  is  given  as  follows  ; 
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Salaries  and  wages  in  arrear .  £793,706 

Due  to  Dairas .  1,205,236 

Due  to  religious  foundations .  823,785 

Due  to  Government  administrators .  10S,000 

Due  to  Caisse  des  Orphelins . 191,580 

Arrears  of  loan  rouynameh  * .  870,000 

Account  current  with  bankers .  646,000 

Arrears  of  tribute .  239,255 

Port  of  Alexandria .  589,375 

Other  public  works .  898,000 

Cancelment  of -grain  contracts .  282,500 

Sundries— all  specified .  2,240,563 

Partially  secured  debts— uncovered .  837,000 

Interest  to  December  31,  1373 .  49,000 

Errors  in  accounts .  9,000 


Total .  £S,1S8,000 


From  this,  however,  must  be  deduct¬ 
ed — 

Amount  due  to  Government  adminis¬ 
trations,  this  being  a  simple  question 

of  transfer  of  accounts .  £10S,000 

Economies  to  be  made  by  selling  goods 
not  yet  delivered  to  War  Department, 
but  for  which  value  had  been  allowed  100,000 
Sums  paid  by  the  Minister  of  War  sub¬ 
sequent  to  closing  books .  229,000 

-  437,000 


Total  amount  of  floating  debt .  £7,751,000 

In  this  amount  is  included  a  sum  covered  by  a  dis¬ 
posable  asset,  owing  to  Messrs.  Greenfield .  540,000 


£7,211,000 

The  following  amounts  may  also  he 
deducted: 

Interest  of  rouynameh  loan  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  capital .  £370,000 

An  amount  passed  as  “  excedants  snr 
les  versements  des  impdts,”  on  which 
little  information  could  be  obtained, 
and  which,  if  repayable,  does  not  re¬ 
quire  special  arrangement .  97,000 

- -  467,000 

Amount  of  floating  debt  to  be  settled .  £6,744,000 

The  following  do  not  require  imme¬ 

diate  settlement : 

Religious  foundations .  £323,000 

Caisse  des  Orphelins .  140,000 

-  468,000 

£6,276,000 

Accepting  this  estimate  of  the  floating  debt, 
the  report  now  turns  to  a  consideration  of 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  state.  The 
amounts  allowed  for  this  service  by  the  Go- 
schen-Joubert  arrangement  were  as  follows : 
For  1877,  £4,259,350;  for  1878,  £4,403,960; 
for  1879,  £4,500,000.  During  the  course  of 
the  present  inquiry  the  Viceroy  voluntarily 
offered  to  accept  a  reduction  of  this  amount  to 
£3,200,000,  but  this  offer  was  probably  based 
on  the  old  system  of  accounts,  in  which  each 
administration  deducted  its  own  charges  from 
its  gross  revenue  and  returned  only  the  net 
amounts  to  the  budget.  This  system  having 
been  altered,  the  Commission  estimates  the 
total  cost  of  administration,  exclusive  of  in¬ 
terest,  at  £4,474,559  for  1878,  and  £4,529,559 
for  1879.  Adding  to  these  the  cost  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  for  the  two  years — say  £5,- 
931,106  in  1878  and  £5,800,704  in  1879— we 

*  In  1874  the  Viceroy  invited  the  natives  to  subscribe  to 
a  non-reimbursable  loan  ( rouynameh )  of  £5,000,000,  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  receive  a  perpetual  annuity  at  9  per  cent,  on  their 
capital.  The  amount  subscribed  was  £3,420,000.  One  cou¬ 
pon  was  paid,  and  that  only  to  some  subscribers. 


have  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  two  years 
as— 1878,  £10,405,665;  1879,  £10,330,263. 
Finally,  we  come  to  the  yearly  receipts,  esti¬ 
mated  at  £7,819,000  for  1878  and  £9,949,000 
for  1879,  the  difference  in  the  two  years  being 
caused  partly  by  the  failure  in  the  crops  owing 
to  last  year’s  low  Nile,  and  partly  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  1878  of  £634,000  properly  chargeable 
to  the  former  year,  1877.  The  deficit  for  the 
two  years  thus  amounts  to  £2,586,665  for  1878, 
and  £381,263  for  1879  ;  and  adding  to  this  the 
accepted  amount  of  floating  debt,  £6,276,000, 
we  arrive  at  a  total  deficit  of  £9,243,928. 
These  figures  are,  however,  as  stated  by  the 
report,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  over  three 
millions  sterling,  as  follows: 

Security  against  partially  guaranteed  debts,  the 


rate  for  the  unified  debt  being  calculated  at  55 

per  cent,  on  the  nominal .  £337,000 

Amounts  nominally  due  to  the  Dairas,  but  since 

surrendered .  1,361,000 

(£156,000  of  this  is  included  among  sundry 
debts.) 

Amounts  for  the  amortisement  of  unified  debts, 
which  will  thus  be  diminished  by  end  of  1878. .  900,000 


£3,098,000 

A  deduction  of  this  amount  reduces  the  total 
sum  for  which  there  is  immediate  need  to  little 
over  six  millions. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  proposed  a  number 
of  specific  financial  and  administrative  reforms, 
all  of  which  tended  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Khedive,  the  chief  of  which  were:  “That 
no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  or  gathered  without 
a  law  authorizing  them  being  promulgated ; 
that  future  legislation  may  extend  the  taxation 
to  foreigners;  that  there  shall  be  an  efficient 
control  over  the  tax-collectors ;  that  there  shall 
be  a  reserve  fund  to  provide  against  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  bad  rising  of  the  Nile;  that  there 
shall  be  a  special  jurisdiction  for  complaints  on 
the  subject  of  the  collection  and  assessment  of 
taxes  for  the  special  protection  of  the  natives ; 
that  existing  vexatious  taxes  shall  be  abolished 
except  for  works  of  public  utility;  that  the 
obligation  to  military  service  shall  be  placed 
under  restrictions ;  and  that  all  the  immovable 
property  of  the  different  Dairas  shall  be  inde¬ 
pendently  managed  by  a  special  administration 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  both  of  the 
state  and  the  Dairas.”  Furthermore,  it  plainly 
called  upon  the  Khedive  to  surrender  all  his 
property,  estimated  by  him,  exclusive  of  the 
sugar  estates  already  surrendered  to  the  Daira 
debt,  at  about  £450,000  per  annum.  He  was 
to  receive  in  exchange  for  this  surrender  to 
the  state  an  acceptance  of  all  his  liabilities 
by  the  public  Treasury,  and  a  civil  list  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  To  this  proposal  the  Khe¬ 
dive  agreed,  and  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Riv¬ 
ers  Wilson,  on  August  23d,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  speech : 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  over  which  you  presided.  It  is  full  of  details, 
and,  if  time  has  not  permitted  you  to  exhaust  some 
questions,  I  do  not  the  less  cordially  thank  you  and 
your  colleagues,  whose  absence  I  regret,  as  I  should 
have  desired  to  thank  them  also  in  person.  With  ref- 
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erence  to  tlie  conclusions  at  which  you  have  arrived, 
I  accept  them.  It  is  only  natural  that  I  should  do  so ; 
it  is  I  who  have  desired  this  work  for  the  good  of  my 
country.  It  remains  only  for  me  to  carry  out  these 
conclusions.  Rest  assured  I  am  resolved  to  do  so 
seriously.  My  country  is  no  longer  African;  we 
now  form  part  of  Europe.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to 
abandon  our  old  ways  and  to  adopt  a  new  system 
more  in  accordance  with  our  social  progress.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  a  not  far  distant  future  you  will  see  con¬ 
siderable  changes,  and  they  will  be  brought  about 
more  easily  than  might  be  expected.  It  is  really 
only  a  simple  question  of  justice,  of  respect  for  the 
law.  Above  all,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  mere 
words,  and  for  my  own  part  I  am  determined  to 
prove  my  intentions  by  my  deeds  ;  and,  to  show  how 
thoroughly  in  earnest  I  am,  I  have  intrusted  Nubar 
Pasha  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  This  inno¬ 
vation  may  seem  of  small  importance,  but  you  will 
see  that  from  this  innovation,  conceived  in  earnest, 
will  arise  ministerial  independence,  and  that  is  no 
slight  matter;  for  this  innovation  is  the  starting- 
point  of  a  radical  change  of  system,  and  forms,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  assurance  that  I  can  give  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  intention  to  carry  out  your  conclu¬ 
sions.  You  are  going  to  leave  us.  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  see  you  back  again,  but  I  wish  that  you  should 
take  away  with  you  the  conviction  that,  if  you  have 
had  a  difficult  and  troublesome  task,  your  exertions 
will  not  be  fruitless,  because  you  know  that  all 
things  take  root  and  ripen  quickly  in  this  ancient 
soil  of  Egypt. 

In  accordance  with  his  declaration,  the  Khe¬ 
dive  intrusted  Nubar  Pasha  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  ministry.  This  ministry  was  com¬ 
posed  as  follows:  Nubar  Pasha,  President  of 
the  Council,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
of  Justice ;  Eiaz  Pasha,  Interior ;  Ratif  Pasha, 
War;  Ali  Mubarek  Pasha,  Public  Instruction, 
Agriculture,  and  Public  Works;  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  remaining  vacant  for  a  short  time, 
the  Khedive  intending  to  submit,  as  he  re¬ 
marked,  to  the  sanction  of  the  Commission 
“a  personage  who  I  know  enjoys  your  esteem 
and  the  public  confidence.”  Mr.  Rivers  Wil¬ 
son  was  subsequently,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  appointed  to  this  post.  At  the 
same  time  that  this  appointment  was  officially 
announced,  it  was  stated  that  the  session  of 
lands  by  the  Khedive  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state  had  been  duly  effected  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  receivers-general  at  Cairo  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  Nubar  Pasha  and 
Eiaz  Pasha,  where  these  Egyptian  ministers 
explained  the  recent  events  to  them,  and  in¬ 
structed  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  European 
officers,  that  henceforth  all  orders  not  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  Ministry  must  not  be  obeyed. 
The  new  administration  concluded  a  loan  ot 
£250,000  with  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  for 
three  months,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per 
annum,  renewable  for  a  further  period  of  three 
months.  Since  no  previous  financial  operation 
had  ever  been  effected  by  the  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  such  favorable  terms,  a  gpod  im¬ 
pression  was  produced  by  this  proof  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  credit  of  the  administration. 

The  arrangement  respecting  the  financial 
administration  and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  to  the  position  of  Minister  ot 
Finance  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the 


French  Government,  which  apprehended  that 
the  changes  would  be  attended  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  British  preponderance  at  the  expense 
of  French  influence.  Deeming  Mr.  Wilson  to 
be  a  man  of  considerable  political  importance, 
its  susceptibilities  were  touched  by  seeing  him 
placed  in  so  prominent  a  position,  while  to 
France  was  allotted  the  comparatively  inferior 
department  of  Public  Works,  which  had  been 
originally  given  to  a  man  of  no  political  influ¬ 
ence.  Upon  the  representation  of  the  French 
Government,  a  new  adjustment  was  made  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  under  which 
it  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  the  rail¬ 
ways  and  ports  except  that  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Bli- 
gnieres.  It  was  further  arranged  that  the  new 
possessions  of  the  Daira  should  be  administered 
by  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  Egyp¬ 
tian,  under  the  control  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
while  the  ancient  estates  of  the  Daira  remained 
attached  to  the  Department  of  Finance.  The 
Khedive  also  acceded  to  a  proposal  advanced 
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by  the  French  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
if  his  Highness  should  dismiss  either  of  the 
two  foreign  ministers  without  the  previous  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Government  interested,  the  state 
of  things  existing  before  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  established  de  piano.  The 
Italian  Government  now  came  forward  with 
claims  to  be  consulted  in  Egyptian  affairs,  and 
made  representations  to  the  Khedive  and  to 
the  English  and  French  Governments  that  its 
interests  and  wishes  also  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  changes  which  were 
being  made  in  the  administration  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Khedive  in  reply  admitted  that  the 
claims  of  Italy  would  be  just  if  it  were  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  establishing  an  international  adminis¬ 
tration;  but  added  that,  although  some  for¬ 
eigners  might  enter  the  Egyptian  Cabinet,  they 
would  not  possess  any  foreign  official  character. 
The  British  and  French  Governments  also  re¬ 
plied  that  the  dispatch  of  an  English  or  French 
subject  to  Egypt  to  take  part  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  merely  an  act  of  international 
courtesy,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  political  significance.  A  short  time 
afterward  the  Italian  and  Greek  diplomatic 
agents  at  Alexandria  made  protests  against  the 
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payment  of  the  next  coupon  of  the  unified 
debt,  so  long  as  the  claims  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  recognized  by  the  judicial  decisions  of 
the  international  tribunals,  remained  unpaid. 

On  the  25th  of  October  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  Khedive’s  family  completed, 
according  to  the  formalities  of  the  Mussulman 
law,  the  act  of  ceding  their  property  to  the 
state.'  The  Khedive  issued  a  decree,  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Min¬ 
isters,  formally  confirming  the  session,  and 
transferring  the  property  to  the  state  in  per¬ 
petuity.  The  Minister  of  Finance  was  author- 
ized  to  contract  a  five  per  cent,  loan,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  £8,500,000,  guaranteed  by  the  ceded 
property,  the  deficiency,  in  case  this  security 
should  prove  insufficient,  to  be  covered  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  general  Egyptian  rev¬ 
enue.  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Bligni&res 
entered  upon  their  duties  as  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  the 
Cabinet  was  completed,  on  the  last  day  of  No¬ 
vember.  Previous  to  reaching  Egypt  to  as¬ 
sume  his  office,  Mr.  Wilson  had  visited  Paris 
and  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the  Credit 
Foncier  and  the  French  syndicate  under  which 
the  large  amount  of  Egyptian  securities  held 
by  those  two  bodies  was  not  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of 
sufficient  duration  to  secure  a  breathing-time 


for  the  revival  of  Egyptian  credit  and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  new  administration. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  on  ihe 
last  of  November  published  a  statement  of 
the  Egyptian  revenues  received  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1877,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  total  receipts  to  the  end  of 
September,  1878,  were  £4,811,395,  against  £5,- 
995,735  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1877. 

The  Egyptian  Council  of  Ministers,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Caisse  of  the  Public  Debt, 
have  decided  upon  the  amalgamation  of  the 
functions  of- the  English  and  French  comptrol- 
lers-general.  One  comptroller-general  will  he 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  but  in 
order  still  further  to  strengthen  the  guarantees 
given  to  the  Egyptian  bondholders  by  the  Khe¬ 
dive’s  decrees  of  May  7  and  November  18, 
1876,  respecting  the  provinces  specially  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  the  debt,  a  delegate  of 
the  Caisse  of  the  Public  Debt  will  act  as  appro¬ 
priation  auditor,  in  order  to  see  that  each  item 
of  personal  taxation  is  passed  in  accordance 
with  the  respective  budget  items. 

A  question  has  been  started  as  to  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  Egyptian  railways  to  contribute 
what  is  expected  of  them  toward  the  service 
of  the  preferred  debt.  They  fell  short  in  1877, 
having  contributed  only  £670,000  when  they 
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should  have  contributed  £780,000.  A  detailed 
report  issued  in  June,  by  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Egyptian  Railway  Commission, 
shows  that  the  falling  off  was  due  to  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  and  to  serious  defects  in 
the  system  of  administration.  From  its  figures 
the  inference  was  drawn  that,  the  year  1877 
having  been  a  year  of  great  commercial  de¬ 
pression,  its  railway  income  must  he  treated 
as  a  minimum ;  and  that  in  an  ordinary  year 
and  with  a  fair  start  the  net  income  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  ought  to  exceed  £750,000  a  year.  Im¬ 
provements  had  been  or  were  to  be  introduced 
in  the  management,  including  greater  regular¬ 
ity  in  the  train  service,  the  preparation  for  re¬ 


pairs  on  the  spot  instead  of  having  everything 
brought  from  Europe,  the  substitution  of  one 
or  two  type*!  only  in  the  engines  and  rolling 
stock  for  the  great  variety  now  in  use,  from 
which  improved  financial  results  were  antici¬ 
pated. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  Sherif  Pasha,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Justice,  re¬ 
signed  his  position.  The  cause  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion  was  a  summons  by  the  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  administration 
of  local  justice.  Sherif  refused  to  appear,  and 
the  Commission  appealed  to  the  Viceroy. 
Sherif  anticipated  the  Viceroy’s  decision  by 
resignation,  which  strengthened  the  Commis- 
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sion,  as  Sherif  was  always  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  an  inquiry.  Riaz  Pasha,  the  native 
President  of  the  Commission,  succeeded  Sherif 
in  both  offices. 

The  Egyptian  Parliament,  which  up  to  the 
present  year  had  been  little  more  than  a  myth, 
as  its  proceedings  were  never  published,  met 
this  year  in  April  with  great  pomp,  and  the 
viceregal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  official 
paper.  The  speech  was  as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  see  you  near  me  this  new  Parlia¬ 
mentary  year.  The  drought,  resulting  from  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile — an  unexampled 
insufficiency — has  created  much  damage  and  loss. 
In  most  of  our  southern  provinces  nothing  has  been 
sown;  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  have  planted  a  little 
near  the  river,  but  this  amount  is  a  mere  nothing. 
As  drought  is  an  exceptional  thing,  and  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  steps  to  limit  its  evil  result  in  case  it 
recur,  Parliament  must  examine  the  question  and 
And  some  sound  solution.  Government  thanks  you 
for  the  aid  in  money  given  to  the  war ;  and  although 
a  part  is  still  uncollected,  the  contribution  you  voted 
last  year,  together  with  the  collection  made  at  Tun- 
tah,  deserves  our  thanks.  The  war  is  now  over, 
our  troops  will  soon  be  here,  and  we  shall  all  rejoice 
in  the  presence  of  our  children  who  have  fulfilled 
their  duty  to  our  suzerain.  As  decided  last  year,  an 
account  will  be  rendered  by  the  Army  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  of  the  money  they  received  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  While  the  Government  must  remember  what 
is  due  to  the  nation,  which  must  take  care  that  the 
taxes  are  within  the  limits  of  what  is  possible,  and 
must  see  that  the  expenses  are  carefully  watched,  so 
must  it  also  look  to  the  payment  of  its  creditors,  and 
avoid  the  accusation  that  it  does  not  recognize  their 
rights.  Thus  will  each  one  be  respected  according 
to  his  due.  A  Special  Commission  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  into  all  these  questions,  and  by 
putting  into  execution  its  decisions  we  shall  see  our 
state  restored,  the  taxes  levied  according  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  t  lie  country,  our  Government  working  well, 
and  the  interest  of  the  creditors  paid  when  it  falls 
due. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  was  held  on  June 
11th.  The  president,  M.  de  Lesseps,  read  his 
report  on  the  situation  of  the  company.  The 
total  expenses  during  1877  amounted  to  29,- 
238,721  francs,  distributed  as  follows  :  interest 
of  bonds,  founder’s  portions,  and  so-called 
charges  sociales,  11,655,568  f. ;  administrative 
expenses,  1,138,009  f. ;  charges  of  the  do¬ 
main,  477,026  f. ;  transit  and  navigation  ex¬ 
penses,  1,619,896  f. ;  the  keeping  in  repair  of 
the  canal  and  its  accessories,  2,283,388  f. ;  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consolidated  coupons,  1,700,000  f. ; 
interest  of  the  share  capital,  9,967,250  f.  The 
revenue  amounted  to  33,975,648  f.,  distributed 
as  follows:  produce  of  the  temporary  placing 
of  available  sums,  246,429  f. ;  produce  of  the 
domains,  536,273  f. ;  receipts  of  transit  and 
navigation,  32,952,509  f.  The  surplus  is  4,736,- 
926  f.,  and  deducting  from  it  the  statutory  re¬ 
serve  of  236,846  f.,  there  remained  a  net  profit 
of  4,500,080  f.  The  partition  of  this  net  profit 
according  to  the  statute  gives  3,195,056  f.  or 
71  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders,  that  is,  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  9,987  f.  per  share. 

The  Egyptian  Government  sent  to  the  Exhi¬ 


bition  at  Paris  collections  illustrating  the  arts 
and  industries  of  the  country,  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times  to  the  present  day.  They  included 
selections  from  the  Boulak  Museum  chosen  for 
their  fitness  for  illustrating  style  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  workmanship  rather  than  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  intrinsic  or  purely  historical 
value,  and  representing  the  national  art  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  contributions 
by  the  Government  and  private  persons  relat¬ 
ing  to  later  periods,  the  Greek,  Arabian,  and 
middle  ages,  and  modern;  and  specimens  of 
arms,  musical  instruments,  and  other  objects 
of  industry,  illustrating  the  modes  of  life  and 
customs  of  the  various  tribes  recently  brought 
under  the  rule  of  the  Khedive.  Maps  were 
sent  showing  the  extent  of  the  country  during 
the  times  of  the  French  expedition,  of  Me- 
liemet  Ali,  and  of  Said  Pasha,  and  plans  of 
the  city  of  Cairo  in  1800,  1845,  and  1878. 
The  Egyptian  staff  has  recently  devoted  much 
care  to  the  construction  of  large-scale  maps 
illustrating  the  explorations  of  late  travelers, 
which  have  been  embodied  in  a  large  map  of 
Egypt  and  its  dependencies.  It  gives  the 
southern  boundary  as  assigned  by  Colonel  Gor¬ 
don,  shows  the  recently  annexed  province  of 
Darfoor,  the  province  of  Kordofan,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Harar,  the  Victoria  Lake  as  mapped  by 
Stanley,  and  the  Albert  Lake  by  Mason ;  in¬ 
corporates  the  results  of  the  explorations  of 
Schweinfurth,  and  marks  some  of  the  more 
important  rojites.  The  map  is  on  a  scale  of  1 
to  1,000,000,  and  covers  a  space  of  about  13 
by  16^  feet. 

The  inundations  of  the  Nile  in  the  later  fall 
were  unusually  full,  and  caused  considerable 
damage  in  Lower  Egypt. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  The  subject  of  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  has  during  the  past  year  acquired 
new  and  unusual  interest,  and  many  ingenious 
appliances,  designed  either  to  overcome  exist¬ 
ing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  practical  results, 
or  to  improve  the  methods  already  employed, 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Lighting  by  electricity  is  accomplished  in 
several  different  ways;  all  the  methods,  how¬ 
ever,  depend  on  the  principle  of  the  resistance 
encountered  by  an  electric  current  in  passing 
through  its  circuit.  When  such  a  current  in  a 
metal  wire  or  other  conductor  meets  with  re¬ 
sistance  to  its  passage,  the  electricity  is  directly 
converted  into  heat.  It  is  in  fact  a  case  of  the 
transformation  of  one  species  of  energy  into 
another.  If  a  thin  wire  is  placed  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit  the  temperature  of  the  wire  rises  and  the 
amount  of  heat  thus  generated  is  exactly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  electric  resistance  of  the  wire. 
This  resistance  depends  among  other  things  on 
the  nature  of  the  metal ;  those  metals  which 
are  good  conductors,  such  as  silver,  offering 
much  less  resistance  than  those  which  are 
bad  conductors,  such  as  platinum.  If  a  chain 
formed  of  alternate  links  of  silver  and  plati¬ 
num  have  an  electric  current  of  suitable  inten- 
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sity  sent  through  it,  the  platinum  links  will 
glow  vividly,  while  the  links  of  silver  will  re¬ 
main  dark  and  comparatively  cool.  From  its 
low  electric  conductivity,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  from  its  high  resistance,  plati¬ 
num  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  exhibiting  incan¬ 
descence. 

Another  condition  influencing  the  amount 
of  resistance  is  the  size  or  thickness  of  the 
conductor.  Reduce  the  thickness,  and  the  re¬ 
sistance  is  immediately  increased,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  production  of  heat, 
the  latter  being  also  closely  connected  with 
the  strength  of  the  current,  lienee  a  pow¬ 
erful  current  sent  through  a  small  platinum 
wire  immediately  renders  it  incandescent,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize 
this  metal  for  the  production  of  the  electric 
light.  Thus  far,  however,  these  have  been 
attended  with  little  success,  for  the  reason  that 
if  the  current  driven  through  the  thin  wire 
or  strip  of  platinum  is  sufficiently  powerful 
the  heat  rises  to  such  an  intensity  that  the 
metal  is  fused,  melting  down  like  a  mass  of 
wax  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  When  this 
occurs  the  electric  circuit  is  of  course  imme¬ 
diately  broken,  and  the  current  consequently 
interrupted.  To  avoid  such  a  result  some  con¬ 
ducting  substance  capable  of  becoming  incan¬ 
descent,  but  that  would  not  fuse  at  the  high¬ 
est  heat,  was  required.  Carbon  answers  these 
conditions,  and  has  accordingly  been  used  in 
one  form  or  another  for  the  production  of  the 
electric  light  ever  since  the  famous  experiments 
of  Davy,  made  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  In 
this  mode  of  producing  the  electric  light  the 
continuity  of  the  circuit  remains  unbroken, 
the  light  being  obtained  by  connecting  the 
conducting  wires  with  some  substanc.9  like 
platinum  or  carbon,  so  shaped  as  to  offer  in¬ 
creased  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  by  which  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of 
incandescence. 

But  the  various  means  of  obtaining  light 
by  the  incandescence  of  a  resisting  medium 
— be  that  medium  a  metal  of  low  conducting 
power  like  platinum,  or  a  thin  rod  of  carbon — 
are  materially  different  from  those  employed 
in  producing  what  is  specially  known  as  the 
electric  light.  This  light  was  first  obtained  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1813,  while  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  great  battery  of  the  Royal 
Institution  in  London.  This  battery  consisted 
of  2,000  zinc  and  copper  couples,  exposing  an 
aggregate  surface  of  128,000  square  inches. 
Davy  found  that  when  the  current  from  this 
pile  was  passed  between  two  pointed  pieces  of 
wood-charcoal  attached  to  conducting  wires,  a 
light  next  in  brilliancy  to  sunlight  was  pro¬ 
duced.  He  also  found  that  this  intense  light 
was  accompanied  by  intense  heat.  Many  sub¬ 
stances  which  had  previously  been  regarded  as 
infusible  were  melted  and  even  volatilized  when 
placed  in  the  luminous  focus.  Like  effects 
were  produced  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air  or 
in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  carbonic-acid 


gas.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  light 
did  not  proceed  from  ordinary  combustion. 
In  this  as  in  the  former  case  the  light  and  heat 
are  the  result  of  the  resistance  met  with  by 
the  electric  current  in  its  passage  through  the 
circuit,  the  difference  being  that  here  the  re¬ 
sistance  is  due  to  a  gap  in  the  circuit  which 
the  current  is  forced  to  bridge.  The  interval 
between  the  charcoal  points  offers  a  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  it  is 
to  the  gathering  up  of  the  force  necessary  to 
burst  across  this  interval  that  the  intense  heat 
and  light  are  due.  The  smallest  space  of  air 
is  usually  sufficient  to  stop  the  current,  but 
when  the  carbon  points  are  first  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  then  separated  it  is  seen  that  glow¬ 
ing  particles  of  carbon  are  constantly  spring¬ 
ing  across  the  gap  from  pole  to  pole.  Although 
this  takes  place  in  both  directions,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  course  is  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
electrode.  In  fact,  the  positive  carbon  becomes 
much  more  highly  heated  and  wears  away 
much  more  rapidly  than  does  the  negative  car¬ 
bon.  These  solid  particles  of  incandescent 
carbon  are  believed  to  form  a  sort  of  conduct¬ 
ing  chain  between  the  poles,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  current  passes.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  this  mode  of  illumination  is,  after  all, 
like  the  other,  largely  due  to  incandescence. 

In  order  to  produce  this  form  of  electric 
light  the  carbon  poles  are  first  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  then  separated  to  a  little  distance, 
the  space  across  which  the  light  can  leap  de¬ 
pending  on  the  power  of  the  current.  With 
the  battery  before  alluded  to  Davy  was  able  to 
obtain  a  current  that  in  the  open  air  would 
leap  a  space  of  four  inches  between  the  car¬ 
bon  points,  and  this  was  lengthened  to  seven 
inches  in  a  vacuum.  The  luminous  portion  of 
the  circuit  which  forms  a  bridge  between  the 
two  solid  poles  is  usually  a  little  bent,  and  hence 
receives  the  name  of  the  voltaic  arc.  The  color 
and  shape  of  this  luminous  arc  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  poles,  but  the  light  comes  chiefly 
from  the  glowing  carbon  points,  while  a  pale- 
blue  flame  fills  the  intermediate  space. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  form  of  carbon  used  by 
Davy  in  his  original  experiments  was  wood- 
charcoal,  but  this  wasted  away  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  of  no  practical  use  outside  the  laborato¬ 
ry  and  the  lecture-room.  In  fact,  the  electric 
light  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  brilliant 
experiment  until  thirty  years  later,  when  Fou¬ 
cault  proposed  to  substitute  for  charcoal  the 
variety  of  carbon  which  is  deposited  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  gas-retorts  and  is  known  as  gas-car¬ 
bon.  This  is  produoed  by  the  decomposition 
of  dense  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  at  the  high 
temperature  at  which  the  distillation  of  coal 
is  carried  on.  The  gas-carbon  has  a  laminated 
structure,  is  very  hard  and  solid,  and  when 
sawed  into  rods  or  pencils  is  used  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  producing  the  electric  light,  since  it  is 
vastly  more  durable  than  the  softer  forms  of 
carbon,  such  as  wood-charcoal.  But  gas-carbon 
also  has  its  disadvantages,  being  rarely  pure  or 
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of  uniform  texture — conditions  that  produce  a 
fluctuating  and  unsteady  light  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sparks;  the  pencils  are  also  liable  to 
split,  and  portions  become  detached  under  the 
action  of  the  high  heat  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected. 

To  obtain  perfectly  homogeneous  carbons  va¬ 
rious  artificial  processes  have  been  suggested, 
among  which  two,  both  of  them  French  inven¬ 
tions,  have  yielded  very  fair  results.  In  one  of 
these  processes  devised  by  M.  Oarrd,  a  composi¬ 
tion  consisting  of  powdered  coke,  calcined  lamp¬ 
black,  and  a  sirup  made  of  twelve  parts  gum 
and  thirty  of  cane-sugar,  is  employed.  This 
mixture  is  thoroughly  ground  together,  water- 
added  to  form  a  paste  of  the  desired  consist¬ 
ency,  and  the  mass  then  pressed  through  a  die- 
plate  by  which  the  proper  form  is  given  to  the 
carbons.  These  are  afterward  packed  in  cru¬ 
cibles  and  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  for 
several  hours,  then  removed  and  soaked  in  a 
boiling  sirup  to  fill  up  the  pores,  and  after 
draining  subjected  to  another  baking.  These 
operations  are  repeated  with  various  modifica¬ 
tions  until  the  carbons  have  acquired  the  neces- 
sax-y  hardness  and  solidity.  In  use  they  are 
said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  re¬ 
tort.  carbons ;  but  they  have  their  defects 
nevertheless,  the  most  sei-ious  of  which  are 
a  rapid  wasting  away,  and  considerable  ir¬ 
regularity  of  luminous  effect.  The  carbons 
that  so  far  have  given  most  satisfaction  are 
made  after  a  process  invented  by  M.  Gau- 
doin.  The  first  step  in  this  process  has  for  its 
object  the  px-oduction  of  a  pure  form  of  cai-bon 
which  the  inventor  obtains  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  in  closed  vessels  of  the  dried  pitches,  fats, 
tars,  resins,  bitumens,  essences,  oils,  and  other 
organic  matter.  The  carbon  thus  derived  is 
pulverized  as  finely  as  possible,  and  then  ag- 
glomei-ated  either  alone  or  with  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  lampblack  by  means  of  the  cax-bides  of 
hydrogen  obtained  as  secondary  products.  The 
material  is  then  molded  under  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  into  the  form  required  for  use.  These 
carbons  are  consumed  more  rapidly  than  the 
retort  carbons,  but  less  so  than  those  produced 
by  the  Carre  process,  and  in  all  other  impor¬ 
tant  respects,  such  as  the  power,  brilliancy, 
and  steadiness  of  the  light,  absence  of  spai-ks, 
tenacity  and  even  consumption  of  the  pencils, 
they  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

As  the  carbons,  whatever  their  make  or  how¬ 
ever  well  they  are  protected,  slowly  waste  away 
when  the  light  is  in  operation,  it  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  move  them  together  at  a  rate  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
consumed.  If  the  light  is  to  be  continuous,  the 
distance  between  the  carbon  points  must  be 
kept  constant;  and,  as  the  positive  carbon  is 
destroyed  much  faster  than  the  negative  car¬ 
bon,  provision  must  be  made  for  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  its  velocity.  To  maintain  this 
adjustment  of  the  carbon  points  has  always 
been  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
electric  illumination,  and  a  large  number  of  in¬ 


ventions,  some  of  them  simple  and  others  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex,  have  been  offered  for  the 
purpose  and  used  with  varying  degrees  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  later  devices  show  a  marked  tendency 
toward  greater  simplicity  of  structure  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  efficiency.  The  ap- 
pai-atus  for  cax-rying  the  carbons,  combined  with 
the  mechanism  required  for  their  continued  ad¬ 
justment,  is  called  the  electric  lamp.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  so  arranged  that  the  carbons  are  held  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  by  means  of  the  regulators 
the  light  is  kept  at  a  neai-ly  uniform  level.  One 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  such  a  lamp  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  It  was  invented  by  M;  Foucault,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  fair  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  mech¬ 
anism  employed  in  the  electric  lamp  to  regulate 
the  movements  of  the  cai'bons.  In  this  apparatus 
there  are  two  systems  of  automatic  wheel-work, 
one  for  bringing  the  carbon  points  together  when 
it  is  wished  to  start  the  light,  and  the  other  for 
separating  and  maintaining  them  in  the  proper 
relation  for  the  continuation  of  the  light. 

L'  is  a  bax-rel  driven  by  a  spi-ing  inclosed 
within  it,  and  di-iving  several  intermediate 
wheels,  which  transmit  its  motion  to  fly  o.  L  is 
the  second  barrel,  dx-iven  by  a  stronger  spring, 
and  driving  in  like  manner  the  fly  o'.  The  racks 
which  cari-y  the  carbons  work  with  toothed 
wheels  attached  to  the  barrel  L',  the  wheel  for 
the  positive  carbon  having  double  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  other,  the  same  as  in  the  Duboscq 
lamp.  The  current  enters  at  the  binding  screw 
C,  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  traverses  the 
coil  of  the  eledtro- magnet  E,  and  passes  through 
the  wheel-work  to  the  rack  D,  which  carries 
the  positive  carbon.  From  the  positive  carbon 
it  passes  through  the  voltaic  arc  to  the  negative 
carbon,  and  thence,  through  the  suppox-t  H,  to 
the  binding  screw  connected  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery.  When  the  armature  F 
descends  toward  the  magnet,  the  other  arm  of 
the  lever  F  P  is  raised,  and  this  movement  is 
resisted  by  the  spiral  spring  R,  which,  however, 
is  not  attached  to  the  lever  in  question,  but  to 
the  end  of  another  lever,  pressing  on  its  upper 
side  and  movable  about  the  point  X.  The  low¬ 
er  side  of  this  lever  is  curved,  so  that  its  point 
of  contact  with  the  first  lever  changes,  giving 
the  spring  greater  or  less  leverage,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  current.  In  virtue  of 
this  arrangement,  the  armature,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  positions, 
as  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  apparatus,  has  its 
position  accurately  regulated,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  current.  The  anchor  T  t  is 
rigidly  connected  with  the  lever  F  P,  and  fol¬ 
lows  its  oscillations.  If  the  current  becomes 
too  weak,  the  head  t  moves  to  the  right,  stops 
the  fly  o'  and  releases  o ,  which  accordingly  re¬ 
volves,  and  the  cai’bons  are  moved  forward.  If 
the  current  becomes  too  strong,  o  is  stopped,  o' 
is  released,  and  the  cai’bons  are  drawn  back. 
When  the  anchor  T  t  is  exactly  vertical,  both 
flies  are  arrested,  and  the  carbons  remain  sta¬ 
tionary.  The  curvature  of  the  lever  on  which 
the  spring  acts  being  very  slight,  the  oscilla- 
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tions  of  the  armature  and  anchor  are  small,  and 
very  slight  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  brilliancy  of  the  light  are  immediately 
corrected. 

The  Serrin  lamp  (Fig.  2)  is  a  favorite  though 
complicated  device,  that  has  been  used  in  both 
France  and  England  where  only  a  single  light 
is  required ;  and  lately  some  ingenious  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  added  to  it  by  M.  Lontin.  In 
it  the  carbons  are  held  vertically  one  over  tbe 
other.  The  upper  carbon  is  made  to  travel  by 


means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  attached  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  its  holder  and  driven  by  a  spring  which 
is  under  the  control  of  an  electro-magnet,  in  the 
base  of  the  lamp.  According  to  the  force  of 
the  current  passing  into  it  from  the  main  cur¬ 
rent,  this  electro-magnet  attracts  or  releases 
an  armature,  and  the  effect  of  this  oscillating 
movement  is  to  cause  the  lower  carbon-holder 
to  rise  or  fall,  with  the  irregularities  in  the 
strength  of  the  main  current,  which  is  itself 
producing  the  voltaic  arc.  The  separation  of 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


the  carbon  points  to  suit  any  required  length 
of  arc  is  effected  by  raising  or  depressing  tbe 
upper  carbon-holder,  bymeansof  a  screw  placed 
at  the  top  of  its  upright,  where  the  horizontal 
arm  is  hinged. 

A  novel  form  of  lamp  of  more  recent  inven¬ 
tion,  and  possessing  certain  decided  advantages, 
has  been  devised  by  a  Russian  engineer  named 
Rapieff,  and  is  now  in  use  in  the  office  of  the 
“  London  Times.”  In  this  apparatus  (Fig.  3) 
each  carbon  is  as  it  were  split  lengthwise,  and 
the  halves  placed  relatively  to  each  other  in 
the  form  of  a  V,  approaching  each  other  only 
at  the  point  of  illumination.  In  proportion  as 
the  carbons  are  consumed,  they  are  caused  by 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  cords  and  pul¬ 
leys  to  approach  each  other ;  and  thus  the 


voltaic  arc  is  always  produced  through  a  con¬ 
stant  distance. 

With  rods  measuring  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  about  six  millimetres  in  diameter,  a  light 
may  be  uninterruptedly  maintained  for  nine  or 
ten  hours.  In  this  apparatus  the  current  does 
not  pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the  car¬ 
bon  pencils,  but  enters  by  means  of  curved 
metallic  arms  at  points  within  two  inches  of 
the  luminous  focus;  hence  tbe  resistance  of¬ 
fered  to  the  current  is  kept  constant,  whatever 
may  be  the  length  of  the  carbons.  This  se¬ 
cures  a  uniformity  of  illumination  that  can  not 
be  obtained  in  lamps  where  the  current  has  to 
pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the  carbon 
pencil,  for  as  this  shortens  the  resistance  de¬ 
creases  ;  hence  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and 
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therefore  of  the  light,  rises  in  proportion  as  the 
carbons  are  consumed.  In  the  ingenious  lamps 
of  M.  Lontin  the  resistance  is  also  constant,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  length  of  the  carbon  rods. 

In  another  of  H.  Rapieff’s  lamps  the  two 
pairs  of  carbon  rods  are  placed  not  one  above 
the  other,  but  side  by  side.  The  arc  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  junction  of  the  four  points,  and 
the  effect  is  considerably  increased  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  cylinder  of  lime,  which  is  placed 
above  the  light,  and  contributes  by  its  incan¬ 
descence  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

In  the  various  forms  of  electric  lamp  thus  far 
described,  and  in  many  others  which  there  is 
not  space  here  to  mention,  the  carbon  pencils 
are  separated  to  a  certain  distance,  and  across 
this  the  voltaic  arc  is  produced.  A  form  of 
lamp  has,  however,  been  lately  invented  by 
Mr.  Richard  Werderm ann  in  which  the  light  is 
produced  while  the  carbons  are  in  direct  con¬ 
tact.  The  lamp  (Fig.  4)  is  therefore  reduced 
to  extreme  simplicity  of  construction. 


Fig.  4. 


In  the  ordinary  arrangement  in  which  the 
two  pencils  are  of  equal  sectional  area,  the  end 
of  the  positive  carbon  is  worn  into  a  crater¬ 
like  shape,  and  from  this  pole  the  greater  part 
of  the  light  is  emitted ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
negative  carbon  is  formed  into  a  cone,  and 
becomes  but  slightly  luminous.  Werdermann 
found  that,  by  increasing  the  sectional  area  of 
the  negative  electrode,  its  consumption  is  di¬ 
minished,  and  if  it  be  sufficiently  large  it  suffers 
no  appreciable  loss  during  the  passage  of  the 
current.  He  therefore  uses  in  his  lamp  two 
carbons  which  are  extremely  unlike  each  oth¬ 
er  both  in  size  and  shape.  The  negative  car¬ 
bon  0,  supported  by  the  bracket  B,  is  a  disk, 
flat  on  one  side  and  curved  on  the  other,  its 
shape  being  not  unlike  that  of  a  bun.  The  di¬ 
ameter  of  this  disk  is  about  two  inches  and  its 
thickness  one  inch.  The  curved  surface  of  the 
disk  is  directed  downward,  and  against  this 
surface  the  positive  carbon  c  is  pressed.  This 
carbon  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  pointed  pencil 


three  millimetres  in  diameter.  It  is  held  by 
means  of  a  spring  collar  in  a  metallic  tube  in 
which  it  slides  vertically  up  and  down.  A 
cord  connects  the  clasp  D  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rod,  and  the  balance  W,  by  which  the  rod  is 
held  in  contact  with  the  disk.  On  the  passage 
of  the  current  a  very  small  electric  arc  is  pro¬ 
duced,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  steadiness  and 
for  purity  of  color.  Round  the  upper  part  of 
the  disk  is  a  metallic  band  A,  to  which  the 
circuit  wire  is  attached,  and  the  current  is  thus 
passed  on  to  the  next  lamp.  With  this  lamp 
the  electric  light  may  be  obtained  from  an 
electro-motor  of  very  low  power.  With  a 
small  Gramme  machine  driven  by  a  two-horse¬ 
power  engine,  and  yielding  an  electro-motive 
force  equivalent  to  only  about  four  Daniell’s 
cells,  ten  of  these  electric  lamps  were  placed 
in  circuit  at  once.  The  light,  even  with  large 
lamps  of  three  hundred  candle-power,  is  of  so 
soft  a  character  that  it  appears  unnecessary  to 
protect  it  with  globes  of  opal  glass. 

A  lamp,  not  altogether  unlike  Werdermann’s 
in  principle,  has  been  constructed  byM.  Rey- 
nier.  In  this  arrangement  a  carbon  pencil 
presses  directly  against  the  edge  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  disk  of  carbon  which  revolves  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  plane.  The  pencil  forms  the  positive  elec¬ 
trode,  and  the  current  enters  not  far  from  the 
pointed  extremity  in  contact  with  the  disk. 
As  the  carbon  burns  away  it  is  urged  forward 
by  a  simple  mechanism,  and  thus  contact  is 
never  broken.  The  residuum,  or  ash,  left  by 
the  combustion  of  the  positive  carbon  is  con¬ 
tinuously  removed  by  the  rotation  of  the  neg¬ 
ative  disk.  It  is  stated  that  this  lamp  gives  a 
clear  light  with  only  a  small  electro-motive 
force,  and  that  several  lamps  may  be  operated 
by  the  same  current. 

A  novel  form  of  electric  lamp  has  been  pat¬ 
ented  by  Mr.  W.  Wallace,  of  Ansonia,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  which  realizes  still  greater  simplicity  in  its 
construction.  Its  peculiarity  (Fig.  5)  lies  main- 


Fig.  5. 


ly  in  the  shape  of  the  carbons,  which,  instead  of 
being  either  pencils  or  circular  disks  as  in  oth¬ 
er  lamps,  take  the  form  of  rectangular  slabs  A 
and  B,  each  about  nine  inches  in  length  and 
three  inches  in  breadth.  The  thickness  varies 
in  the  two  electrodes,  the  positive  carbon  B 
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which  is  placed  above  being  about  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  while  the  negative  carbon  A, 
placed  below,  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  two  slabs  of  carbon  are  in 
contact  only  along  one  edge.  As  soon  as  the 
electric  current  passes  through  them,  it  brings 
into  play  an  electro-magnet,  which  lifts  the 
positive  carbon  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
away  from  the  negative  carbon  below,  which 
is  fixed.  Across  the  gap  thus  made  the  voltaic 
arc  is  established,  the  light  being  produced  at 
the  point  of  least  resistance  between  the  car¬ 
bons.  At  the  luminous  focus  the  space  between 
the  plates  gradually  widens  in  consequence  of 
the  combustion  of  the  carbons,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  resistance  at  that  spot.  A  time  is 
soon  reached  when  the  current  is  unable  to 
overcome  this  resistance,  and  it  then  establish¬ 
es  itself  at  an  adjacent  point  which  offers  less 
resistance.  In  this  way  the  light  slowly  trav¬ 
els  from  end  to  end  along  the  edges  of  the  car¬ 
bons;  but  vvhen  it  reaches  the  extremity  it 
makes  a  turn  and  slowly  marches  from  point 
to  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  edges  is  kept  constant 
by  appropriate  mechanism,  and  the  light  is  thus 
maintained  of  uniform  intensity.  It  is  stated 
that  with  this  arrangement  the  light  can  be 
kept  going  for  one  hundred  hours  without  re¬ 
quiring  a  change  of  carbons. 

Another  form  of  lamp,  invented  by  M.  Jab- 
lochkoff,  a  Russian  officer,  in  1876,  and  now 
extensively  used  in  Paris  and  London,  dis¬ 
penses  entirely  with  a  regulator ;  indeed,  its  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity  of  construction,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  burns,  have  gained  for  it  the 
name  of  the  electric  candle.  Fig.  6  shows  a 
single  one  of  these  candles,  which  consists  of 
two  pencils  of  carbon,  each  socketed  in  a  brass 
tube,  one  of  which  tubes  is  connected  with  the 
positive  and  the  other  with  the  negative  pole  of 
the  electric  machine.  Between  the  two  cylin¬ 
drical  rods  of  carbon  is  interposed  a  layer  of 
insulating  material  which  keeps  them  electri¬ 
cally  separate  while  mechanically  united.  At 
first  the  inventor  used  for  this  purpose  a  com¬ 
position  containing  kaolin  or  China  clay,  but 
this  was  afterward  displaced  by  common  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris,  and  lately  Mr.  Wilde  has  shown 
that  the  insulating  material  may  be  wholly 
dispensed  with,  as  he  obtains  the  light  by  sim¬ 
ply  mounting  the  two  rods  side  by  side,  the 
carbons  being  merely  coated  with  hydrate  of 
lime.  A  small  bridge  of  carbon  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  rods  serves  temporarily  to 
connect  them  with  each  other  and  offers  a 
passage  for  the  electric  current  from  pole  to 
pole ;  and  when  once  this  passage  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  the  arc  is  afterward  self-maintained. 

If  the  two  carbons  were  consumed  at  an 
equal  rate,  the  distance  between  them  would 
be  kept  uniform,  that  is,  they  would  burn  down 
evenly  together.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
positive  carbon  is  consumed  twice  as  rapidly 
as  the  negative  carbon.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  some  device  that  will  keep 
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their  extremities  constantly  opposite  each  other. 
This  was  first  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
making  the  rapidly  burning  carbon  propor¬ 
tionally  thick.  If  the  sectional  area  of  the 
positive  carbon  were  twice  that  of  the  nega- 


Fig.  6. — Jablochkoff’s  Electr  c  Candle  (actual  size). 
— C  C,  carbon  points  of  gag-coke;  I  1 1 1,  insulating 
substance  ;  T  T,  tubes  holding  the  carbon  points  :  A, 
socket  of  asbestos  holding  the  system  together  ;  F  F, 
copper  wires  conveying  the  electric  current. 

tive,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  ends  of  the 
two  rods  would  be  kept  constantly  at  the  same 
level.  This  was  tried,  but  proved  far  from 
satisfactory,  though  it  greatly  improved  the 
light.  The  difficulty  was  subsequently  over- 
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come  by  sending  the  electric  current  alternately 
through  the  two  carbon  rods,  so  that  the  pole 
which  at  one  moment  is  positive  becomes  the 
next  moment  negative.  The  carbons  are  thus 
kept  of  uniform  length,  their  upper  extremi¬ 
ties  are  always  opposite  each  other,  and  the 
light  becomes  remarkably  steady. 

The  candles  are  inclosed  in  a  globe  of  opaline 
glass,  which  subdues  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of 
the  electric  arc,  and  converts  it  into  a  pure,  soft 
light,  though  at  the  expense  of  about  one  half 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  naked  candle. 
Each  globe  contains  four  candles,  only  one  of 
which  is  lighted  at  a  time.  As  each  candle 
burns  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  four  an¬ 
swer  for  an  entire  evening.  As  soon  as  one 
candle  is  burned  down,  the  current  is  switched 
by  an  automatic  commutator  to  the  next,  and 
so  on. 

Each  candle  in  the  lantern  is  mounted  in  a 
brass  tube  securely  held  upright  in  a  pair  of 
jaws,  and  is  connected  with  the  electric  motor 
by  means  of  a  cable  of  seven  tinned  copper 
wires  which  run  down  the  hollow  shaft  of  the 
lamp-post  and  are  then  carried  underground 
in  earthenware  drainage-pipes.  Fig.  7  shows 
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the  globe  with  its  four  candles,  the  switch, 
and  the  Gramme  dynamo-electric  machines 
from  which  the  electric  current  is  obtained. 

With  reference  to  the  motive  power  con¬ 
sumed  in  producing  the  Jablochkoff  light,  it  is 
stated  that  each  separate  light  requires  for  its 
production  one  horse-power  of  an  engine.  In 
Paris  sixteen  candles  are  served  by  a  single 
Gramme  machine,  which  thus  absorbs  a  mo¬ 
tive  force  of  about  sixteen  horse-power.  For 
this  expenditure  of  power  a  very  brilliant  light 
is  obtained ;  but  much  of  its  intensity  is  lost 


by  the  opal  globes  which  are  required  to  soft¬ 
en  and  diffuse  the  .light.  Each  Jablochkoff 
candle  representing  one  horse-power  is  said  to 
have  the  photometric  value  of  700  standard 
candles,  but  the  globe  reduces  its  effective 
lighting  power  to  something  like  300  candles. 

Inventions  designed  for  the  production  of 
the  electric  light  by  incandescence  are  less  nu¬ 
merous  than  those  belonging  to  the  class  just 
described,  but  this  mode  of  lighting  has  never¬ 
theless  received  much  attention,  and  may  yet 
become  a  rival  of  the  electric  arc.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  light  is  obtained  by  interposing 
in  the  circuit  some  substance  that  offers  in¬ 
creased  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current. 
Among  the  materials  used  for  this  purpose 
are  platinum,  iridium,  kaolin,  and  carbon,  each 


Fig.  8. 


having  its  peculiar  advantages,  though  car¬ 
bon  has  thus  far  been  found  most  generally 
suitable.  The  earliest  form  of  lamp  designed 
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for  this  mode  of  lighting  was  invented  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  King,  of  London,  in  1845.  In  it  a  narrow 
strip  of  platinum-leaf  was  held  vertically  be¬ 
tween  suitable  conductors  and  rendered  lumi¬ 
nous  by  a  properly  regulated  current ;  the 
whole  arrangement  being  protected  by  a  glass 
globe  which  screened  the  incandescent  metal 
from  currents  of  air.  Four  years  later  Petrie 
invented  a  lamp  in  which  iridium  in  the  form 
of  small  rods  was  used  in  the  place  of  plati¬ 
num  ;  and  it  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Edison  gets 
his  light  by  the  incandescence  of  an  alloy  of 
platinum  and  iridium. 

In  1873  M.  Lodyguine,  a  Russian  physicist, 
again  called  attention  to  the  subject  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  lamp  in  which  the  light  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  incandescence  of  carbon.  The 
rod  of  carbon  through  which  the  current  pass¬ 
es  is  cut  thin  in  one  portion  of  its  length,  and, 
as  the  electric  resistance  is  therefore  greater 
here  than  elsewhere,  it  is  this  part  alone  that 
becomes  incandescent.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
waste  of  oxidation,  the  rod  is  inclosed  in  a  her¬ 
metically  sealed  glass  chamber  from  which  the 
air  has  been  exhausted ;  but  even  in  a  vacuum 
the  carbon  is  slowly  destroyed,  and  the  pencil 
in  Lodvguine’s  lamp  was  soon  burned  out.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  a  lamp  similar  in  prin¬ 
ciple  but  of  more  ingenious  construction  was 
patented  in  1875,  by  M.  Kolin,  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  in  which  several  carbon  rods  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  such  a  relatfon  that  as  soon  as 
one  is  used  up  another  is  automatically  brought 
into  the  circuit.  In  this  way  the  light  may  be 
maintained  without  in¬ 
terruption  for  several 
hours;  and  this  lamp  has 
been  used  for  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  warehouses 
and  other  large  buildings 
with  very  good  results. 

The  Sawyer-Man  lamp, 
which  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  this 
country,  also  employs  car¬ 
bon  for  the  production  of 
the  light.  The  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

The  light  -  giving  ar¬ 
rangement  is  separated 
from  the  lower  part  of  the 
lamp  by  three  diaphragms 
which  cut  off  downward 
heat  radiation.  The  cop¬ 
per  standards  below  are 
so  shaped  as  to  present 
a  great  radiating  surface, 
whereby  the  conduction 
of  heat  downward  to  the 
mechanism  at  the  base  is  wholly  prevented. 
The  electric  current  enters  from  below,  fol¬ 
lows  the  metallic  conductor  to  the  burner,  and 
thence  downward  on  the  other  side  to  the  re¬ 
turn  circuit.  The  light-producing  portion  is 
completely  insulated,  and  also  sealed  at  the 
base  gas-tight.  The  glass  vessel  is  charged 


with  pure  nitrogen,  and  the  crumbling  of  the 
carbon  due  to  sudden  heating  when  the  lamp 
is  lighted  is  provided  against  by  the  use  of  a 
switch  so  contrived  that  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  the  current  on  or  oft’  abruptly. 

So  much  for  the  lamps ;  now  for  the  machines 
which  supply  the  power  to  run  them.  Little 
progress  toward  the  extension  of  electric  light¬ 
ing  could  be  made  as  long  as  the  voltaic  battery 
was  the  only  source  of  electricity,  the  cost  of 
generating  it  hy  this  means  being  very  great. 
But  after  Faraday’s  discovery  of  magneto-elec¬ 
tricity  in  1831,  machines  were  constructed  for 
the  production  of  electricity  by  the  rotation  of 
an  induction  coil  in  front  of  the  poles  of  a 
magnet.  Here  the  mechanical  force  expended 
in  the  rotation  of  the  coil  or  armature ,  as  it  is 
called,  is  transformed  into  electricity,  while  in 
the  battery  it  is  chemical  force  that  gives  rise 
to  the  electric  energy.  Machines  in  which 
permanent  magnets  are  thus  used  are  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  magneto-electric  machines,  and 
among  those  first  employed  the  devices  of 
Pixii,  Clarke,  and  Saxton  were  long  conspicuous. 
But  perhaps  the  best  known  apparatus  of  this 
class,  and  the  one  still  used  to  some  extent  for 
lighthouse  purposes  abroad,  is  the  “Alliance 
Machine,”  invented  by  Nollet  and  Van  Mal- 
deren,  of  Brussels.  This  machine  (Fig.  9)  has 
eigiit  rows  of  compound  horseshoe  magnets 
fixed  symmetrically  round  a  cast-iron  frame. 
They  are  so  arranged  that  opposite  poles  al¬ 
ways  succeed  each  other,  both  in  each  row  and 
in  each  circular  set.  There  are  seven  of  these 


Fig.  9. 

circular  sets,  with  six  intervening  spaces.  Six 
bronze  wheels,  mounted  on  one  central  axis, 
revolve  in  these  intervals,  the  axis  being  driven 
by  steam-power  transmitted  by  a  puiley  and 
belt.  The  speed  of  rotation  is  usually  about 
350  revolutions  of  the  axis  per  minute.  Each 
of  the  six  bronze  wheels  carries  at  its  cir- 
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cumference  sixteen  coils,  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  poles  in  each  circular  set.  The 
core  of  each  coil  is  a  cleft  tube  of  soft  iron, 
this  form  having  been  found  peculiarly  favor¬ 
able  to  rapid  demagnetization.  Each  core  has 
its  magnetism  reversed  sixteen  times  in  each 
revolution,  by  the  influence  of  the  sixteen  suc¬ 
cessive  pairs  of  poles  between  which  it  passes ; 
and  the  same  number  of  currents,  in  alternate¬ 
ly  opposite  directions,  are  generated  in  the 
coils.  The  coils  can  be  connected  in  different 
ways,  according  as  great  electro-motive  force 
or  small  resistance  is  required.  The  positive 
ends  are  connected  with  the  axis  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  thus  serves  as  the  positive  elec¬ 
trode  ;  and  a  concentric  cylinder,  well  insulated 
from  it,  is  employed  as  the  negative  electrode. 
This  machine  is  large  and  cumbrous,  being  five 
feet  three  inches  long,  four  feet  four  inches 
wide,  and  five  feet  high ;  it  weighs  about  two 
tons.  Its  illuminating  power,  when  driven  at 
a  speed  of  from  350  to  400  revolutions  per 
minute  by  a  steam-engine,  with  an  expenditure 
of  somewhat  over  three  indicated  horse-power, 
is  about  that  of  2,500  standard  sperm  candles 
per  hour. 

In  1857  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  de¬ 
vised  a  form  of  armature  that  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  anything  previously  used,  and 
that  has  been  introduced  into 
several  different  machines.  In¬ 
stead  of  employing  coils  wound 
transversely  round  cores  of  iron, 
Siemens,  after  giving  a  bar  of 
iron  the  proper  shape,  wound 
his  wire  longitudinally  round  it 
and  obtained  thereby  greatly 
augmented  effects  between  suit¬ 
ably  placed  magnetic  poles.  This 
style  of  armature  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10. 

With  such  an  armature  Mr. 
Wilde,  of  Manchester,  construct¬ 
ed  a  machine  in  1866  by  which 
he  was  able  to  obtain  currents 
of  greatly  increased  intensity. 
Starting  from  a  small  machine,  he 
employed  its  current  to  excite  an 
electro-magnet  of  peculiar  shape, 
between  whose  poles  rotated  a 
Siemens  armature ;  from  this 
currents  were  obtained  vastly 
stronger  than  those  generated 
by  the  smaller  machine.  These 
were  conducted  round  a  second 
electro-magnet  of  great  size,  be¬ 
tween  the  poles  of  which  rotated 
another  Siemens  armature  of 
corresponding  dimensions,  and 
with  currents  drawn  from  this 
effects  were  obtained,  as  regards 
both  heat  and  light,  far  surpassing  anything 
previously  known. 

By  the  substitution  of  electro-magnets  for  or¬ 
dinary  or  so-called  permanent  magnets,  another 
great  advance  was  made  in  the  construction  of 


these  machines.  When  an  electro-magnet  has 
once  been  magnetized  it  permanently  retains  a 
small  amount  of  magnetism,  and  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  almost  simultaneously  by  Siemens,  Wheat¬ 
stone,  and  Varley,  that  if  a  coil  be  caused  to 
rotate  in  front  of  an  electro-magnet  the  residual 
magnetism  will  induce  a  current  in  the  revolving 
armature.  The  current  thus  produced  is  then 
used  to  increase  the  magnetism  of  the  electro¬ 
magnet  by  being  sent  through  the  wire  that 
surrounds  it.  The  strengthened  magnet  in¬ 
stantly  reacts  upon  the  coil  which  feeds  it, 
producing  a  current  of  greater  strength.  This 
current  again  passes  round  the  magnet,  which 
immediately  brings  its  increased  power  to  bear 
upon  the  coil.  And  thus  there  is  a  continued 
action  and  reaction  between  the  magnet  and 
the  armature  until  ultimately  very  powerful 
currents  are  obtained.  The  machines  con¬ 
structed  on  this  principle  of  mutual  reenforce¬ 
ment  are  called  dynamo-electric  machines. 

Numerous  machines  of  this  type  have  since 
been  invented  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  in  some  of  their  various  forms  they  are  now 
generally  employed  to  provide  the  electricity 
required  for  the  electric  light.  The  Gramme 
machine,  a  French  invention,  and  the  Brush 
machine,  invented  in  this  country,  may  be 
taken  as  fair  examples  of  the  class,  though  for 
effectiveness  they  rank  considerably  above  the 
average.  The  descriptions  appended  are  taken 
from  “  Appletons’  Oycloptedia  of  Applied  Me¬ 
chanics,”  where  those  interested  will  find  the 
whole  subject  vfery  fully  and  clearly  treated : 

When  a  bar  magnet  is  introduced  into  a  coil  of  in¬ 
sulated  wire,  a  temporary  current  of  electricity  is  set 
up  in  the  wire,  lasting  only  over  the  period  during 
which  the  bar  is  being  introduced.  On  withdrawing 
the.  bar,  a  secondary  current  is  caused  in  the  wire, 
which  flows  in  opposite  direction  to  the  former  cur¬ 
rent.  If  the  magnet,  instead  of  being  inserted  and 
then  withdrawn,  be  carried  entirely  through  the  coil, 
it  obviously  in  its  passage  comes  opposite  a  succession 
of  spirals  or  turns  of  wire.  As  it  does  so,  it  produces 
in  each  spiral  a  current,  and  these  currents  will  all  be 
in  the  same  direction  until  the  middle  point  or  neu¬ 
tral  axis  of  the  magnet  is  reached.  After  that  a  cur¬ 
rent  in  reverse  direction  is  caused.  Hence,  during 
the  passage  of  the  magnet  there  is  produced,  first  a 
direct,  and  then  a  reversed  current. 
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Fig.  11. 

If,  instead  of  one  bar  magnet,  two  are  placed  end 
to  end  so  that  the  two  poles  of  the  same  name  are 
in  contact,  and  the  coil  passed  over  both,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  last  noted  will  take  place  in  the  coil  for 
each  magnet  separately.  If  in  Fig.  11  the  coil  be 
made  to  move  over  these  bars,  we  shall  find  that  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  stroke,  as  we  may  term  it, 
from  A  to  M,  we  shall  have  a  positive  current;  in 
the  second  quarter,  from  M  to  B,  a  negative  current ; 
again,  a  negative  current  from  B'  to  M’ ;  and,  finally, 
a  positive  current  Irom  M'  to  A  .  It  must  also  be 
evident  that  the  same  results  will  be  caused  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  passing  the  coil  over  the  magnets,  the  latter 
were  made  in  circular  form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
and  caused  to  pass  through  the  coil.  In  order,  how- 
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ever,  to  avoid  the  mechanical  complications  incident 
to  apparatus  for  accomplishing  this,  M.  Gramme  de¬ 
vised  the  apparatus  outlined  in  Fig.  13.  This  is  a 
permanent  horseshoe  magnet,  between  the  poles  of 
which,  N  S,  is  placed  a  ring  of  soft  Iron,  around  which 


is  wound  a  coil  of  insulated  wire.  This  ring  is  not 
a  permanent  magnet,  but  when  placed  in  the  position 
shown  becomes  so  by  induction  from  the  permanent 
magnet.  The  two  poles  S'  N'  will  then  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  ring.  If  the  ring  be  caused  to  revolve, 


Fig.  13. 

the  poles  will  remain  unaltered  in  space — that  is  to 
say,  they  will  remain  at  N'  S';  and  it  follows  that 
every  portion  of  the  ring  will  alternately  become  a 
north  and  a  south  pole.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  poles  may  he  regarded  as  constantly  traveling 
through  the  iron  ring  at  the  same  rate  as  that  at 
which  it  revolves,  but  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and 
the  effect  on  the  wire  coiled  ou  the  ring  is  then  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  though  the  magnet  in  Fig.  13 


revolved  within  the  wire  which  was  held  at  rest.  It 
is  on  this  translation  of  polarity  that  the  Gramme 
machine  depends  for  its  action ;  and,  to  go  back  to 
our  starting-point,  its  difference  from  other  machines 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  latter 
the  magnet  may  be  regarded  as  alternately  entering 
and  being  withdrawn  from  the  coil,  in  the  Gramme 
maohine  the  magnet  is  to  all  intents  constantly  pass¬ 
ing  entirely  through  the  coil.  In  order  to  collect  the 
electricity  produced,  the  insulating  material  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  wire  in  a  narrow  band  round  the 
outside  of  the  ring,  and  two  rubbing  collectors  take 
it  up  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  construction  of  the  ring  is  shown  in  Fig. 
14.  It  is  composed  of  a  group  of  soft- iron  wires,  A, 


Fig.  14. 


over  which  the  enveloping  wire  B  isputon  in  separate 
insulated  coils.  The  radius  pieces  E  are  insulated 
from  each  other  by  ribbons  of  silk  or  India-rubber. 
The  end  of  the  wire  terminating  one  coil  and  the 
beginning  of  the  wire  of  the  next  succeeding  coil 
are  each  attached  to  one  radius  piece  by  loops  and 


.  . 


notches  in  the  way  shown.  The  tails  of  the  radius 
bars  are  all  grouped  together  round  the  central  axis, 
and  they  are  rubbed  against  by  suitable  collectors 
which  take  up  the  electricity. 

The  standard  maohine  used  for  illuminating  work¬ 
shops  and  factories  is  represented  in  Figs.  15_  and 
16,  and  consists  of  two  vertical  frames  of  cast  iron, 
united  by  four  bars  of  soft  iron,  B  B  B  B,  which 
serve  as  cores  for  the  electro-magnets  CCCC.  The 
axis  is  of  steel,  and  revolves  on  long  bearings,  which 


can  be  effectively  lubricated — a  point  of  importance, 
as  the  speed  is  high,  ranging  from  700  to  1,350  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute.  The  central  ring,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  covered  with  a  single  wire  attached  by  equal 
portions  to  a  common  collector,  is  covered  with  two 
wires,  wound  on  side  by  side  and  united  with  two 
collectors.  The  poles  of  the  electro-magnets  H  II 
are  much  developed,  embracing  seven  eighths  oi 
the  circumference  of  the  ring.  Four  wipers  (ba/ais) 
J  J  pick  up  the  electricity.  The  electro-magnets 
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are  placed  in  the  current,  and  the  machine  depends 
for  the  power  of  starting  upon  the  small  residual 
magnetism  which  remains  permanently  in  them. 

This  machine  produces  a  current  in  only 
one  direction,  like  the  voltaic  battery.  Sub¬ 
sequently  M.  Gramme  so  modified  it  as  to 
produce  alternating  currents,  and  this  is  the 
form  now  used  to  supply  the  electricity  for 
the  Jablochkoif  light. 

The  Brush  machine  (Fig.  17)  presents  two  marked 
differences  from  other  machines,  the  first  of  which 
consists  in  the  peculiar  method  adopted  for  wind¬ 
ing  the  armature.  The  latter  is  composed  of  a  ring 


or  endless  band  of  iron,  but,  instead  of  having  a 
uniform  cross-section,  like  that  of  the  Gramme  ma¬ 
chines,  is  provided  with  grooves  or  depressions 
whose  direction  is  at  right  angles  to  its  magnetic 
axis  or  length.  These  grooves,  which  may  be  of 
any  suitable  number,  according  to  the  uses  for 
which  the  machine  is  designed, ‘are  wound  full  of 
insulated  copper  wire.  The  advantage  of  winding 
the  wire  in  grooves  or  depressions  in  the  armature 
is  twofold  :  First,  the  projecting  portions  of  the  ar¬ 
mature  between  the  sections  of  wire  may  be  made 
to  revolve  very  close  to  the  poles  of  the  magnets 
from  which  the  magnetic  force  is  derived.  By  this 
means  the  inductive  force  of  the  magnets  is  utilized 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  annular  armatures  as  ordinarily  used,  which  are 


Fig.  17. 


entirely  covered  with  wire,  and  can  not  therefore  be 
brought  very  near  the  magnets.  Second,  owing  to 
the  exposure  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
armature  to  the  atmosphere,  the  heat,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  developed  by  the  rapidly  succeeding  magneti¬ 
zations  and  demagnetizations  of  armatures  in  motion, 
is  rapidly  dissipated  by  radiation  and  convection. 
In  the  case  of  armatures  entirely  covered  with  wire, 
the  escape  of  the  heat  is  very  slow,  so  that  they 
must  run  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  speed,  with 
corresponding  effect,  in  order  to  prevent  injurious 
heating.  The  second  difference  lies  in  the  manner 
of  connecting  the  armature  coils  to  the  commutator,* 
this  being  such  that  only  the  particular  coils  which 
contribute  to  the  production  of  the  current  are  in 
cirouit  at  once.  During  the  time  they  are  passing 
through  the  neutral  points  in  the  magnetic  field, 
they  are  cut  out  one  after  the  other,  and  .thus,  while 
idle,  do  not  tend  to  weaken  the  effects  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  by  affording  a  path  to  divert  the  current  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  active  sections  from  its  proper  channel. 

Whether  a  dynamo-electric  machine  can  sus¬ 
tain  one  light  or  many  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  current  which  it  furnishes,  and  this 
in  turn  is  determined  by  the  manner  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  If  the  current  is  required  to  leap  over 
say  five  intervals,  and  thus  produce  five  lights 
in  succession,  it  must  possess  a  sufficient  electro¬ 
motive  force.  This  is  imparted  to  it  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  thin  wires  forming  the  convolutions 

*  A  mechanical  arrangement  for  gathering  up  the  currents 
and  causing  them  to  flow  in  one  direction. 


of  the  rotating  armature.  Each  additional 
convolution,  like  each  additional  cell  in  a  vol¬ 
taic  battery,  adds  its  electro-motive  force  to 
that  of  all  the  others,  and,  though  it  also  adds 
its  resistance,  thereby  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  current  contributed  by  each  convolution,  the 
current  as  a  whole  becomes  endowed  with  the 
power  of  leaping  across  the  successive  spaces 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  series  of  lights 
in  its  course.  The  current  is  as  it  were  rendered 
at  once  thinner  and  more  piercing  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  addition  of  internal  resistance  and  elec¬ 
tro-motive  power.  The  machines,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  produce  only  a  single  light,  have 
a  small  internal  resistance  associated  with  a 
small  electro-motive  force;  in  such  machines 
the  wire  in  the  rotating  armature  is  compara¬ 
tively  short  and  thick,  copper  ribbon  instead  of 
wire  being  commonly  employed.  Such  ma¬ 
chines  deliver  a  large  quantity  of  electricity  of 
low  tension.  Hence,  though  competent  when 
their  power  is  converged  upon  a  single  interval 
to  produce  one  splendid  light,  their  currents 
are  unable  to  force  a  passage  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  intervals  is  increased;  thus  by  augment¬ 
ing  the  convolutions  of  the  machines  we  lose 
quantity  and  gain  electro-motive  force,  while 
by  lessening  the  number  of  the  convolutions 
we  lose  electro-motive  force  and  gain  quantity. 
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If  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  single  light  of  great 
brilliancy,  machines  of  low  resistance  and  large 
quantity  must  be  employed.  If  on  the  other 
band  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in  the  same  circuit 
several  lights  of  moderate  intensity,  machines 
of  high  internal  resistance  and  of  correspond¬ 
ingly  high  electro-motive  power  must  be  used. 

Another  mode  of  producing  the  electric  light 
is  that  devised  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Hous¬ 
ton,  in  which  a  succession  of  sparks  is  made 
to  yield  a  continuous  light.  A  pair  of  carbon 
pencils  is  mounted  vertically,  hut,  while  the 
positive  carbon  is  fixed,  the  negative  carbon 
is  capable  of  vibration.  At  first  the  two  pen¬ 
cils  are  in  close  contact,  and  the  current  passes, 
of  course,  through  them;  but  the  movable  rod 
by  its  .motion  breaks  contact,  and  a  spark  im¬ 
mediately  appears.  Before  the  impression  made 
by  this  spark  upon  the  retina  has  faded  away, 
the  oscillating  carbon  springs  hack,  whereby 
contact  is  momentarily  renewed,  and  as  mo¬ 
mentarily  broken ;  another  spark  then  appears, 
and,  as  these  sparks  succeed  each  other  with 
great  rapidity,  they  give  rise  to  a  continuous 
sensation  of  light.  An  electric  light  may  thus 
be  obtained  with  a  motor  much  too  feeble  to 
produce  the  light  in  its  ordinary  form. 

Still  another  method,  which,  however,  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  of  little  economic  importance,  is  that 
in  which  the  electric  discharge  is  sent  through 
a  gas  or  vapor  in  a  rarefied  condition,  when 
luminous  effects  of  great  beauty  are  produced. 
The  phenomena  are  best  seen  in  Geissler  tubes — 
so  named  after  an  artist  of  Bonn  who  originally 
devised  them.  These  are  hermetically  sealed 
glass  tubes  inclosing  various  gases  in  a  highly 
attenuated  state,  through  which  the  sparks 
from  an  induction  coil  can  be  passed  by  means 
of  platinum  electrodes  fused  into  the  glass.  On 
the  passage  of  the  current  a  soft  and  delicately 
tinted  light  streams  through  the  tube  from  pole 
to  pole.  Although  the  electric  light  in  these 
tubes  is  too  feeble  to  be  employed  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes  of  illumination,  it  has  certain 
special  applications  that  give  it  some  practical 
value.  Thus  it  has  been  used,  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  by  medical  men  in  examining  the  con¬ 
dition  of  any  cavity  of  the  body  into  which  it 
is  possible  to  introduce  a  properly  shaped  tube. 
Its  use  has  also  been  suggested  in  coal  mines 
where  fiery  seams  are  being  worked  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  an  ingenious  lamp  has  been  con¬ 
structed  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Benoit.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  to  use  Geissler  tubes  in 
gunpowder  factories,  and  as  a  means  of  sub¬ 
marine  illumination. 

The  economy  and  suitability  of  the  electric 
light  for  illuminating  large  buildings  and  open 
spaces  may  be  considered  as  already  amply 
demonstrated,  and  many  of  the  recently  de¬ 
vised  systems,  some  of  which  we  have  briefly 
described,  promise  to  accomplish,  more  or  less 
successfully,  that  great  object  which  has  so 
often  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  inventor 
— the  divisibility  of  the  light.  It  seems  para¬ 
doxical  to  say  that  the  great  disadvantage  of 


the  electric  light  lies  in  its  excessive  brilliancy. 
Yet  that  is  really  the  case.  To  temper  its  in¬ 
tensity  it  is  common  to  use  shades  of  ground 
glass;  but  the  production  of  an  intense  light 
to  be  afterward  deadened  is  obviously  a  waste¬ 
ful  process.  It  is  not  until  the  strong  light  can 
be  economically  divided  into  several  lights  of 
moderate  intensity  that  it  stands  a  chance  of 
becoming  the  domestic  light  of  the  future. 
Many  inventors  are  now  at  work  on  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  that  success  is  not  far  distant. 

If  an  electric  light  of  moderate  power  can 
be  cheaply  obtained,  its  advantages  over  gas,  as 
at  present  burned,  are  beyond  question.  The 
electric  light,  for  instance,  does  not  vitiate  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  as  ordinary  combus¬ 
tion  does.  The  carbon  points  burn  away,  it  is 
true,  and  thus  consume  oxygen  and  produce 
carbonic-acid  gas;  but  the  action  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  compared  with  that  which  takes  place 
during  the  production  of  the  same  amount  of 
light  from  candles,  oil,  or  gas.  Moreover,  the 
electric  light  can  be  produced  in  a  closed  vessel 
from  which  air  is  excluded  ;  and  thus  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere  may  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  contamination.  Again,  this  light  is 
recommended  by  its  exceptional  purity.  In  a 
gas-flame  the  yellow  rays  predominate,  and 
lienee  it  becomes  impossible  by  gaslight  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  say,  a  bluish-green  from  a  greenish- 
blue.  But  by  the  electric  light  colors  are  much 
more  accurately  discriminated. 

With  the  space  allotted  to  this  article,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  give  either  detailed  accounts 
of  all  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  that  have 
been  devised  for  producing  the  electric  light, 
or  minute  descriptions  of  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained.  Those  wishing  to  go  more 
fully  into  the  subject  are  referred  to  “Apple- 
tons’  Cyclopaedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  to  Mr. 
George  B.  Prescott’s  recent  work  on  “The 
Speaking  Telephone,  Electric  Light,  and  other 
recent  Electrical  Inventions,”  and  to  M.  Fon¬ 
taine’s  treatise  on  “  Electric  Lighting.” 

ENGINEERING.  Several  large  works  of 
engineering  are  now  approaching  completion 
or  have  been  begun  in  the  United  States,  which 
country  offers  the  best  field  at  present  for  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  art.  The  opportunities  have  been 
well  utilized  by  the  engineers  of  America,  who, 
while  as  a  class  they  do  not  yield  in  knowledge 
and  theoretical  schooling  to  their  European 
confreres ,  are  much  freer  than  they  from  tram¬ 
meling  professional  traditions,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  bolder  in  their  conceptions  and  more  ingen¬ 
ious  in  overcoming  practical  difficulties.  Their 
eminence  has  recently  been  acknowledged  with 
candor  by  several  of  the  first  English  engineers 
at  their  annual  gathering,  some  of  whom  sided 
with  the  Americans  in  the  mooted  question  of 
pin  or  rivet  connections  in  iron  truss  bridges 
of  long  span.  The  narrow  gauge  on  railways, 
which  the  United  States  first  adopted,  is  being 
rapidly  introduced  abroad,  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  land  or  of  population  make  it 
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preferable;  the  French  Government  has  cho¬ 
sen  the  narrow  gauge  for  branch  lines ;  and 
even  in  Scotland  such  a  road  has  just  been 
built.  Most  important  among  recent  engineer¬ 
ing  achievements  are  the  building  of  the  East 
River  Bridge  between  Brooklyn  and  New  York, 
and  the  boring  of  the  great  adit  to  drain  the 
mines  of  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada,  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  energetic  Sutro,  who  had  great 
moral  as  well  as  physical  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  rapid- 
transit  overhead  railways  in  New  York,  which 
were  opened  in  the  past  year.  Whether  a 
better  plan  of  rapid  transit  might  have  been 
devised,  or  whether  the  elevated  roads  might 
have  been  constructed  in  a  better  manner,  is 
now  a  dead  issue,  with  whatever  vigor  and  sin¬ 
cerity  it  has  been  contested  in  past  years ;  and 
the  public  seem  to  be  making  up  their  mind 
with  growing  satisfaction  to  this  method  of 
rapid  transit  with  all  its  disadvantages,  since 
it  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  In  Europe 
the  chief  work  now  going  on  is  the  piercing  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard  by  the  longest  railroad  tun¬ 
nel  in  the  world,  which  will  be  accomplished 
within  two  years  if  the  energy  and  resources 
of  M.  Favre  do  not  find  the  physical  difficulties 
insuperable. 

The  suspension  bridge  over  the  East  River, 
to  connect  Brooklyn  and  New  York  cities, 
is  now  approaching  completion  after  nine  years 
of  intermittent  labor.  This  great  bridge  is  the 
chief  work  of  the  late  John  A.  Roebling,  and  is 
being  completed  under  the  direction  of  his  son, 
W.  A.  Roebling.  It  is  a  suspension  bridge  of 
the  usual  form  with  wire  cables,  similar  to  those 
constructed  by  the  same  engineer  at  Niagara 
and  Cincinnati.  The  length  of  the  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  anchorages  is  3,475  feet.  The  piers 
are  two,  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  river  on 
each  side.  The  superstructure  of  the  bridge  is 
to  be  an  iron  framework,  85  feet  in  width,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  four  main  cables,  which  have  a 
diameter  of  16  inches  each  and  a  strength  of 
160,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  their  section, 
theirtotal  strength  beingS, 000  tons.  The  bridge 
will  be  supported  also  by  straight  stays  running 
from  the  top  of  the  piers  and  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bridge,  which  are  said  to  be 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  bridge  from  fall¬ 
ing,  without  the  main  cables.  The  height  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bridge  at  its  lowest  portion 
above  the  river  is  135  feet  at  high  water. 
The  height  of  the  towers  is  268  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  deflection  of  the  cables  is 
128  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge, 
from  the  entrance  on  the  New  York  side 
at  Chatham  Street,  opposite  City  Hall  Park, 
to  the  Brooklyn  entrance  at  the  square  be¬ 
tween  Fulton,  Prospect,  Washington,  and  Sand 
Streets,  is  about  6,000  feet.  The  entrance  to 
the  New  York  approach,  the  center  of  which 
falls  at  the  north  line  of  the  building  occupied 
as  the  office  of  the  “Daily  News”  paper,  is 
distant  1,562^  feet  from  the  New  York  anchor¬ 
age,  in  the  block  between  Cherry,  Water,  and 


Dover  Streets ;  the  distance  from  the  anchor¬ 
age  to  the  pier  is  940  feet ;  the  clear  span  over 
the  river  is  1,595  feet;  the  distance  from  the 
opposite  pier  to  the  Brooklyn  anchorage,  at 
James  Street,  is  likewise  940  feet;  and  the 
length  of  the  Brooklyn  approach  is  836  feet,  or 
a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  New  York 
approach.  The  roadway  of  the  bridge,  85  feet 
broad,  is  to  be  occupied  by  two  railways,  two 
wagon- ways,  and  a  footpath.  The  carriage¬ 
ways  are  to  be  on  each  side  of  the  roadway, 
the  railways  within  them,  and  the  footway  in 
the  center  of  the  bridge.  For  a  distance  of 
600  feet  on  the  New  York  side,  and  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  the  road¬ 
way  of  the  approach  is  100  feet  in  width,  the 
extra  width  being  taken  up  by  two  additional 
footpaths  which  come  to  an  end  where  the 
roadway  is  narrowed  to  85  feet. 

The  roadway  of  the  approach  is  supported 
by  a  series  of  semicircular  arches,  which  rest 
upon  piers  of  granite  and  brick.  In  the  piers 
open  cells  are  left,  for  the  sake  of  economizing 
the  material.  The  buildings  will  be  demol¬ 
ished  for  a  space  110  feet  broad  to  make  room 
for  the  entrance.  The  roadway  rises  in  a  gradi¬ 
ent  of  3  J  feet  in  each  100  feet  from  the  entrance 
near  the  City  Hall  to  the  summit  of  the  anchor¬ 
age.  The  roadway  in  the  three  suspended  spans 
will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  perfectly  level. 
The  north  side  of  the  New  York  approach  will 
run  close  to  the  adjacent  buildings,  but  on  the 
south  side  a  street  will  be  made  of  varying 
width,  extending  its  whole  length.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  arched  masonry  forming  the  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  of  dressed  granite  in  two  colors. 
Within  the  arches  two  floors  will  be  constructed 
on  cross-beams,  the  highest  being  30  to  37  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  rooms  thus  formed 
will  be  rented  for  warehousing  and  the  like. 
At  the  edges  of  the  roadway  the  approach  will 
be  ornamented  by  a  pierced  stone  parapet.  At 
the  crossings  of  streets  the  arched  structure  is 
interrupted  and  the  roadway  carried  over  on 
bridges  of  different  construction.  The  bridge 
crossing  Franklin  Square  is  to  be  an  iron  truss 
skew  bridge  with  spans  of  170  and  210  feet. 
Cliff  Street  will  be  crossed  by  a  stone  and  brick 
structure  of  51  feet  8  inches;  Yandewater 
Street  by  a  similar  bridge  of  40  feet  span.  The 
other  bridges  will  be  simple  box-girders.  The 
bridges  will  be  constructed  in  an  ornamental 
style.  The  roadway  will  be  ornamented  further 
by  large  and  handsome  gas-lamps.  The  two 
railways  will  not  be  crossed  by  locomotives, 
but  the  trains  will  be  moved  by  endless  wire 
ropes  worked  by  large  steam-engines  at  the  ter¬ 
mini.  Special  clutching  devices  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  attaching  the  cars  to  the  ropes.  In 
the  wagon-roads  iron  and  steel  trams  about  14 
inches  wide  are  to  be  laid,  which  will  afford  a 
track  for  street-cars  or  any  kind  of  carriages, 
and  will  accommodate  wheels  of  any  length  of 
axle. 

The  four  main  cables,  16  inches  in  diameter, 
are  composed  of  parallel  steel  wires  bound  to- 
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getlier.  The  four  cables  enter  the  anchor- 
walls,  situated  1,337  feet  from  the  pier  on  the 
New  York  side,  and  837  from  the  pier  on  the 
Brooklyn  side,  at  the  height  of  nearly  80  feet 
above  high  water.  Passing  into  the  anchorages 
to  the  distance  of  20  feet,  they  connect  with  the 
anchor- chains,  which  are  composed  of  ten  links, 
each  12  or  more  feet  in  length,  130  feet  in  to¬ 
tal  length,  which  describe  a  quarter  of  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  thus  converting  a  part  of  the  ten¬ 
sion  into  vertical  pressure.  The  strain  of  the 
cables  on  the  anchorages  is  about  5,600  tons, 
while  the  structures  are  calculated  for  ten  times 
that  tension.  The  cables  only  sustain  a  part 
of  the  load  of  the  bridge.  They  are  not  placed 
parallel,  but,  in  order  to  hold  the  bridge  stiff 
against  side  pressure  from  the  wind,  the  out¬ 
side  cables  are  carried  over  the  towers  at  points 
wider  apart  than  the  width  of  the  flooring,  and 
converge  as  they  approach  the  middle  of  the 
span  ;  while  the  inside  cables  pass  over  the 
piers  near  together,  and  diverge  till  they  meet 
the  center.  The  steel  wire  composing  the 
cables  weighs  one  pound  per  11  feet.  Each 
strand  of  the  19  composing  the  cable  is  made  up 
of  261  wires.  The  cables  are  about  3,500  feet 
in  length  each.  The  ropes  are  compressed  into 
perfect  cylindrical  form,  the  strands  losing 
their  roundness  by  the  compression,  and  form¬ 
ing  segments  of  the  cylinder  in  two  layers 
around  the  central  strand,  the  effect  being  to 
bring  all  the  wires  into  one  compact  cylindri¬ 
cal.  mass. 

The  towers,  as  stated,  are  268  feet  in  height 
above  high-watermark.  That  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  is  situated  immediately  north  of  Fulton 
Ferry-house;  the  New  York  tower  is  at  Pier 
29,  near  the  foot  of  Roosevelt  Street.  Each  of 
the  piers  rests  upon  a  caisson  sunk  down  to 
the  solid  rock,  which  is  82  to  92  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  on  the  New  York  side, 
and  45  feet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  towers  are  each  134  feet  in  length  by  56 
in  width  at  the  water-line.  These  dimensions 
are  made  gradually  smaller  up  to  the  upper 
cornice  by  sloped  offsets ;  at  the  cornice  they 
are  120  feet  by  40  feet.  The  roadway  rests  on 
the  piers  at  the  height  of  130  feet  above  the 
water-line,  and  their  height  above  the  floor  is 
130  feet,  not  counting  the  ornamental  capping 
and  balustrades.  The  roadway  passes  under  two 
archways  in  the  piers,  each  32  feet  wide  and 
120  feet  high.  The  piers  are  built  entirely  of 
granite,  and  have  hollow  chambers;  each  con¬ 
tains  about  900,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  weigh¬ 
ing  over  70,000  tons ;  the  foundations  under  the 
water  are  extended  to  about  17,000  square 
feet,  making  the  load  a  little  more  than  four 
tons  per  square  foot.  The  dead  weight  of  the 
bridge  is  to  be  about  3,600  tons,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  moving  load  is  1,400  tons.  The  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  piers  were  excavated  by  means  of 
caissons,  to  aid  in  lowering  which  an  air-cham¬ 
ber  was  constructed  at  the  bottom  of  each, 
and  dredging  operations  were  conducted  below 
the  sinking  mass  by  men  within  the  chambers. 


Each  of  the  anchorages  contains  about  35,000 
cubic  yards  of  masonry. 

The  caisson  sunk  for  the  foundation  of  the 
New  York  pier  in  1872  was  the  largest  ever 
made.  It  had  a  rectangular  base,  172  feet  long 
and  102  in  width.  At  the  bottom  was  an  air- 
chamber  9^  feet  high.  The  roof  was  22  feet 
thick,  and  the  sides  were  carried  up  to  a  height 
of  82  feet  from  the  bottom.  The  upper  part 
served  as  a  coffer-dam.  The  caisson  was  made 
of  timber  and  lined  with  boiler-iron.  The 
weight  of  the  timber  and  iron  part  was  13,271 
tons,  in  which  had  been  laid  30,000  tons  of 
masonry.  There  were  two  double  air-locks 
running  into  the  air-chamber  and  two  air-shafts 
extending  through  well-holes  in  the  masonry, 
and  in  these  an  elevator  and  staircase.  The 
temperature  was  kept  even  by  steam-piping. 
Below  the  bottom  edge  of  the  caisson  extend¬ 
ed  two  water-shafts,  in  which  worked  power¬ 
ful  dredges  to  grapple  the  large  stones  and 
coarser  materials  under  the  caisson  and  convey 
them  into  cars.  The  earth  and  sand  were  blown 
out  by  compressed  air  on  the  plan  of  General 
William  Sooy  Smith.  There  were  over  40 
pipes  for  this  purpose.  This  caisson  was  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  78  feet  below  mean  high  tide. 
The  pressure  of  34  pounds  above  the  normal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  kept  up  by  aid 
of  thirteen  large  steam  compressors.  The  cais¬ 
son  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  sunk  the  previous 
year,  was  168  feet  long  by  102  wide. 

The  new  bridge  which  is  being  built  over 
the  Missouri  River  at  Glasgow  for  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad,  according  to  the  designs 
of  General  Sooy  Smith,  is  made  of  steel,  being 
the  first  example  of  a  truss  bridge  composed 
solely  of  that  metal  in  America.  It  is  a  single- 
track  bridge  of  five  spans  of  315  feet  each, 
formed  hy  Pratt  trusses  with  pin  connections. 
In  the  sinking  of  the  timber  caissons  for  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  the  pneumatic  process 
was  employed.  The  excavated  sand  and  dirt 
were  discharged  by  steam  ejectors. 

The  longest  span  crossed  by  a  swing-bridge 
is  that  over  the  channel  which  connects  the 
graving  docks  with  the  harbor  at  Marseilles, 
a  model  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  world's 
fair  in  Paris.  The  bridge  is  formed  by  three 
main  girders,  which  support  a  platform  203 
feet  in  length  and  41  feet  in  breadth,  on  which 
are  a  railway,  a  carriage-way,  and  a  footpath, 
the  last  being  carried  outside  one  of  the  outer 
girders  on  cantilevers.  Over  the  pivot  is  a 
cross-girder,  under  which  is  an  hydraulic  press 
which  lifts  the  bridge  off  its  bearings  and  sup¬ 
ports  it  while  it  swings.  At  the  counterbal¬ 
ance  end  of  the  bridge  each  girder  is  furnished 
with  a  wheel,  which  moves  on  an  iron  rail. 
The  total  weight  of  the  bridge  is  760  tons. 
The  bridge  can  be  turned  by  one  man  in  three 
minutes.  The  hydraulic  machinery  which 
actuates  it  consists  of  the  central  press,  which 
raises  the  bridge  and  forms  the  pivot  of  ro¬ 
tation,  of  cylinders  for  working  supporting 
wedges,  and  of  two  machines  which  turn  the 
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bridge  by  the  aid  of  chains.  Water  is  supplied 
to  the  central  press  by  an  accumulator,  at  a 
tension  of  270  atmospheres. 

The  Severn  bridge  is  expected  to  be  open  in 
the  spring  of  1879.  The  cylinders  for  the  last 
pier  have  been  put  in  place.  The  weight  of 
iron  used  in  this  bridge  is  about  7,000  tons. 
The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  1,387  yards, 
including  the  masonry,  viaduct,  and  swing- 
span.  The  width  of  the  river  at  the  place 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  bridge  is  1,186 
yards. 

There  have  been  frequent  ominous  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  rapid  decay  and  impending  fall  of 
the  famous  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  con¬ 
structed  by  Stephenson  across  Menai  Straits. 
An  engineering  critic  has  answered  them  by 
an  estimate  that  the  bridge  will  hold,  with 
proper  care,  without  any  extensive  repairs, 
for  at  least  150  years,  while  the  parts  which 
are  so  wasted  by  corrosion  as  to  imperil  the 
structure  can  be  successively  removed  and 
new  plates  riveted  on ;  and  the  whole  bridge 
can  be  gradually  renewed  in  this  manner  with¬ 
out  altering  its  form  or  efficiency.  The  iron¬ 
work  of  the  top  and  bottom  cells,  which  would 
be  the  most  difficult  to  repair,  is  the  portion 
of  the  structure  which  is  least  liable  to  cor¬ 
rosion,  and  a  recent  examination  of  these 
parts  shows  them  to  be  in  a  perfectly  sound 
and  unimpaired  condition.  Experiments  have 
proved  that  iron  which  is  subject  to  repeated 
vibrations  corrodes  more  slowly  than  iron 
which  is  quiescent. 

A  flat  arch  of  75  feet  span  and  7  feet  6 
inches  rise  in  the  center,  forming  a  bridge  re¬ 
cently  built  over  a  railroad  cutting  in  London, 
is  entirely  composed  of  concrete.  The  con¬ 
crete  in  the  arch  is  3  feet  6  inches  thick  in  the 
center,  and  increases  in  thickness  toward  the 
haunches ;  these  abut  on  skew-backs  composed 
likewise  of  concrete.  The  material  is  composed 
of  6  parts  of  gravel  and  1  of  Portland  cement. 
It  was  carefully  laid  on  in  mass  over  a  close 
frame  of  boarding  set  upon  the  centering  and 
inclosed  at  the  sides. 

A  viaduct  over  the  Douro  River  in  Portugal, 
recently  constructed,  is  1,129  feet  in  length 
between  the  faces  of  the  abutments,  supported 
by  iron  trestles,  and  over  the  river  is  sustained 
by  a  central  arch  of  512  feet  span.  An  arch 
of  this  size  was  adopted  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the 
clay  beds  at  its  bottom.  On  account  of  the 
unusual  dimensions  of  the  arch,  it  was  un- 
advisable  to  employ  rigid  tympanums,  which 
greatly  increased  the  complexity  of  the  calcu¬ 
lations.  The  arch  was  therefore  given  suffi¬ 
cient  rigidity  to  resist  strains  by  making  it  32 
feet  thick  at  the  key,  while  the  extrados  and 
intrados  of  the  arch  were  made  to  converge  at 
the  abutments  in  order  that  the  ends  might 
rest  on  two  supports.  The  form  of  the  arch 
was  therefore  that  of  a  crescent,  within  which, 
bracing  the  extrados  and  intrados,  are  vertical 
and  transverse  pieces  in  the  form  of  St.  An¬ 


drew’s  crosses.  To  resist  the  force  of  the 
wind,  the  base  was  made  48  feet  broad,  the 
two  sides  of  the  arch  approaching  each  other 
at  the  summit,  where  their  distance  apart  is 
only  12'8  feet,  the  width  of  the  roadway ;  the 
plane  of  the  two  arches  is  therefore  consider¬ 
ably  out  of  the  vertical.  They  are  connected 
transversely  by  horizontal  traverses  and  frames 
joining  the  crosses  and  posts  of  the  arches,  and 
by  timbers  joining  the  arches  themselves.  The 
roadway  is  supported  on  each  side  of  the  river 
by  a  metallic  pillar  resting  on  the  spandrel  of 
the  arch,  and  by  other  similar  pillars  in  the 
valley.  The  roadway  is  attached  to  the  arches 
in  such  manner  that  they  can  move  without 
disturbing  it.  The  pillars  are  entirely  of 
laminated  iron,  cast  iron  having  been  consid¬ 
ered  insecure.  As  it  was  impossible  to  erect 
scaffolding  in  the  river,  the  difficult  work  of 
utilizing  the  structure  on  either  bank  to  sup¬ 
port  the  massive  arches  while  erecting  them 
was  attempted.  The  horizontal  girders,  which 
support  the  roadway  over  its  whole  length, 
were  run  out  some  distance  beyond  the  iron 
piers  on  either  bank,  and  the  portions  of  the 
arch,  as  they  were  successively  built  out  from 
each  shore,  were  held  up  by  a  system  of  wire 
cables  made  fast  to  different  parts  of  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  girders  and  iron  pillars,  which 
were  themselves  anchored  in  position  by  iron 
ropes  which  were  fastened  in  the  ledge  of 
natural  rock  where  the  bridge  terminates  on 
the  Oporto  side,  and  in  a  mass  of  masonry  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  on  the  other  bank. 
The  different  bays  of  the  arch  were  thus  sus¬ 
tained,  the  wire  ropes  being  successively  at¬ 
tached  to  the  outer  ones  as  they  were  com¬ 
pleted.  The  iron  parts  were  brought  in  barges 
and  hoisted  into  position  by  cranes  and  shear- 
legs.  The  work  was  commenced  in  January, 
1876,  and  was  completed  in  20  months.  The 
engineers  were  Eiffel  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  When 
tested  with  a  train  of  35  tons  weight,  running 
at  the  rate  of  19  miles  an  hour,  the  deflection 
was  0'6  inch  in  the  center,  and  0-4  inch  at  the 
haunches ;  a  stationary  load  of  18  cwt.  per 
lineal  foot  caused  a  deflection  of  0-394  inch, 
the  estimated  deflection  having  been  0.355 
inch. 

The  raising  of  the  great  Egyptian  obelisk, 
called  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  and  setting  it  upright 
upon  its  pedestal,  was  a  work  requiring  novel 
engineering  expedients  and  apparatus.  The 
obelisk  was  hauled  on  its  peculiar  raft  along¬ 
side  the  Adelphi  Steps  of  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  in  London,  and  hauled  upon  a  timber 
cradle  ;  it  was  then  lifted  and  at  the  same  time 
moved  forward  by  hydraulic  jacks,  and  then  a 
little  to  the  side,  until  its  center  rested  upon 
the  center  of  the  pedestal.  The  iron  cylinder 
in  which  it  had  made  its  long  sea- voyage  was 
then  knocked  off  and  replaced  by  an  iron 
jacket,  which  incased  the  central  part  of  the 
obelisk  for  20  feet  of  its  length.  The  jacket 
was  furnished  with  protruding  arms  resem¬ 
bling  the  trunnions  of  a  cannon,  which  rested 
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upon  two  iron  girders.  A  timber  scaffolding 
was  erected  with  four  uprights,  each  composed 
of  six  beams  of  heavy  timber,  placed  three  and 
three,  with  a  space  between  them  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  girders.  The  great  mass  was 
lifted  by  hydraulic  jacks  placed  under  the  gird¬ 
ers,  until  the  height  was  as  great  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  trunnions  and  the  larger 
end  of  the  obelisk.  Each  lift  was  secured  by 
heavy  timber  packing.  When  the  proper 
height  was  attained  the  fastenings  were  cut 
away  so  that  the  stone  could  be  swung  upon 
its  trunnions,  on  which  it  was  nicely  balanced, 
and  when  it  was  brought  to  a  perpendicular  it 
was  lowered  into  its  seat. 

The  new  overhead  railroads  in  the  city  of 
New  York  are  being  built  by  two  companies, 
W'hich  have  chosen  two  materially  different 
plans  of  construction.  The  Metropolitan  Ele¬ 
vated  Railway  (named  at  first,  from  the  pro¬ 
jector  of  the  system,  Dr.  Rufus  H.  Gilbert,  the 
Gilbert  Elevated  Railway)  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  June  17, 
1872.  Work  was  commenced  on  the  road  in 


March,  1876;  but  operations  were  embarrassed 
by  frequent  injunctions  issued  by  the  courts, 
until  in  October,  1877,  the  final  decisions  were 
given  in  favor  of  the  road  and  all  legal  re¬ 
straints  removed.  In  this  road  the  tracks  are 
supported  over  the  middle  of  the  streets  by 
two  rows  of  columns  connected  at  the  top  by 
lattice-girders,  on  which  the  superstructure 
rests.  The  stations,  about  half  a  mile  apart, 
and  usually  placed  at  the  intersections  of  the 
streets,  are  built  of  corrugated  iron.  The  plat¬ 
forms  are  long  enough  to  unload  four  or  five 
cars  at  a  time,  as  the  stoppages  are  not  longer 


than  half  a  minute.  The  engines  weigh  as 
much  as  15  tons,  and  are  capable  of  a  speed 
of  40  miles  or  more  an  hour.  The  structure 
differs  somewhat  in  different  portions  of  the 
route.  In  West  Broadway  the  girders  are  of 
open  lattice-work,  the  longitudinal  girder  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  transverse  one  inside  of  the  pillars. 
In  West  Third  Street  the  transverse  girders 
are  of  plate,  and  the  longitudinal  trusses  are 
about  4  feet  inside  the  columns.  In  South 
Fifth  Avenue  the  cross-girders  span  the  whole 
street,  the  posts  being  set  in  the  curb.  The 
cross-girders  are  40  feet  wide  and  3  feet  6 
inches  deep,  and  consist  of  plates.  In  Sixth 
Avenue  the  longitudinal  trusses  are  in  a  line 
with  the  pillars,  and  the  cross-girders  are 
latticed  only  in  the  center.  The  posts  are 
some  distance  outside  of  the  curbstones.  The 
distance  apart  of  the  columns  is  about  13  feet 
on  the  average  in  Sixth  Avenue.  The  founda¬ 
tions  were  made  by  excavating  a  hole  about  6 
feet  deep  and  6  feet  square,  and  filling  its  bot¬ 
tom  with  hydraulic  cement  4  inches  thick,  on 
which  were  laid  two  fiat  bluestones  5  or  more 
inches  thick  and  6  square 
feet  in  area ;  in  these 
stones  four  holes  were 
drilled  and  anchor-bolts 
passed  through,  and  then 
brick  masonry  was  built 
on  their  top  as  high  as 
the  level  of  the  street,  4 
feet  square  at  the  top 
and  all  laid  in  hydraulic 
mortar.  The  cast-iron 
bed-plate,  3  feet  2  inches 
square  at  the  bottom  and 
15  inches  high,  weighing 
1,200  pounds,  was  se¬ 
cured  to  the  foundations 
by  bolts  2  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  To  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  iron  bed-plate, 
21  inches  square,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wrought-iron 
column  was  bolted  by  8 
bolts,  each  1 J  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  all  covered  in 
with  brick  and  cement. 
The  columns  were  com¬ 
posed  of  two  12 -inch 
wrought  -  iron  channel  - 
bars  and  two  12 -inch 
channel-plates  riveted  to  them.  To  the  foot  of 
the  columns  were  fastened  four  angle-iron  bars. 
The  longitudinal  girders  are  pin  -  connected 
trusses,  6  feet  2  inches  deep,  and  5|  feet  from 
center  to  center  of  the  pins  vertically.  The  top 
chord  is  made  by  two  channel-bars,  8  inches 
deep,  united  by  a  12-inch  plate.  The  pins  are 
3  inches  in  diameter,  bolted  at  each  end.  The 
yellow-pine  cross-ties,  6  by  7  inches,  8f  feet 
long,  and  24  inches  apart  between  centers, 
rest  on  track-stringers  of  rolled  beams,  8  by  4 
inches.  The  rails  weigh  56  lbs.  per  yard.  On 
each  side  of  them  are  guard-rails  to  prevent 
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calamity  in  case  of  derailment.  Diagonal 
braces  in  each  panel  give  stability  to  the 
structure. 

The  plan  of  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road  embraces  an  entire  circuit  of  the  island, 
22  miles  in  length,  going  from  Bowling  Green 
through  Beaver,  Pearl,  New  Bowery,  and  Di¬ 
vision  Streets  to  Allen  Street,  along  this  and 
First  Avenue  to  Twenty  third  Street,  across 
to  Second  Avenue,  and  up  that  to  Harlem 
River  ;  then  along  River  Street  to  Eighth 
Avenue,  down  that  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Street,  across  to  Ninth  Avenue,  down  that  to 
Fifty-third  Street,  and  across  to  Sixth  Avenue, 
and  then  down  by  the  now  completed  track 
to  Morris  Street,  and  through  private  property 
to  Bowling  Green.  An  extension  along  Sixth 
Avenue  to  Fifty-ninth  Street  is  also  in  the 
plan,  and  a  connecting  line  through  Chambers 
Street  from  West  Broadway  to  Chatham  Street 
and  along  that  to  Division  Street. 

The'  course  of  the  completed  portion  of  the 
road  is  from  Morris  Street,  opposite  Trinity 
Church,  along  New  Church  Street  to  Church 
Street,  then  along  Murray  Street,  College  Place, 
and  Chambers  Street  to  West  Broadway,  along 
this  and  across  Canal  Street  into  South  Fifth 
Avenue;  turning  at  West  Third  Street  and 
again  at  Sixth  Avenue,  it  follows  the  latter 
thoroughfare  up  to  the  terminus  at  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Central  Park.  The  course  is  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  iu  length.  The  engines 
used  have  a  weight  when  loaded  of  14-955  tons, 
the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  being  12‘035 
tons.  The  length  of  the  wheel  base  is  15  feet 
6  inches ;  length  of  fire-box,  3  feet  6  inches, 
width  2  feet  3  inches;  diameter  of  bogie  wheels, 
28  inches,  of  axles  4J  inches;  diameter  of  the 
cylinders,  10  inches,  length  of  stroke  16  inch¬ 
es;  capacity  of  the  tank,  320  gallons;  num¬ 
ber  of  tubes,  125,  each  6  feet  10  inches  long. 
The  first  trip  took  place  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1878.  The  trial  trip  was  made  with  an  engine 
and  four  cars  containing  200  passengers.  The 
speed  made  over  a  part  of  the  course  was  25 
miles  an  hour.  The  Fifty-ninth  Street  ter¬ 
minus  was  reached  in  17  minutes.  The  course, 
it  was  expected,  would  ordinarily  be  run  in  12 
minutes  by  through  trains,  and  in  22  minutes 
by  way  trains.  An  experimental  trip  was 
made  in  11J  minutes  without  any  stoppage. 
The  trains  timed  generally  took  25  to  28  min¬ 
utes  for  the  trip.  There  are  fifteen  stations, 
with  an  average  distance  apart  of  three  tenths 
of  a  mile,  and  four  curves  of  90  degrees.  The 
passenger  cars  are  37  feet  10  inches  long  and  8 
feet  9  inches  wide,  and  .have  sittings  for  48 
passengers  each.  They  are  brightly  and  taste¬ 
fully  decorated ;  the  seats  are  arranged  with 
their  backs  to  the  walls  of  the  car,  except  in 
the  middle,  where  there  are  a  few  transverse 
seats. 

The  east  side  extension  of  the  New  York 
Elevated  Railway  commences  at  the  Battery, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  old  Ninth  Avenue  route, 
going  from  Whitehall  Street  through  Front 


and  Pearl  Streets,  up  the  Bowery  and  Third 
Avenue  to  Fifty-ninth  Street.  Branches  are 
to  go  off  to  the  ferries,  the  terminus  of  the 
East  River  Bridge,  and  the  Grand  Central 
Depot.  On  the  west  side  the  old  road  is  to 
be  extended  from  Sixty-first  to  Eighty-first 
Street.  The  plans  include  the  construction  in 
all  of  about  three  miles  of  single  and  six  miles 
of  double  track.  The  New  York  Elevated 
Railway  differs  materially  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  in  being  sustained  by  a  single  row  of 
posts,  which  support  the  whole  weight,  the 
roadway  passing  immediately  above  them ; 
while  the  Metropolitan  roadway  is  supported 
on  transverse  girders  by  a  double  row  of  posts. 
Through  part  of  its  course,  where  the  streets 
are  narrow,  the  same  plan  is  adopted  by  the 
west  side  road.  A  similar  construction  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Third  Avenue,  where,  as  the  houses 
are  nearly  all  occupied  as  dwellings,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  remove  the  track  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  instead 
of  following  the  curb  as  they  must  along  the 
Bowery,  owing  to  that  thoroughfare’s  numer¬ 
ous  street-car  tracks  and  constant  traffic.  In 
Third  Avenue  the  posts  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  horse  railroad  and  connected  by 
light  elliptic-arch  girders  on  which  the  road¬ 
way  rests,  which  is  about  17  feet  above  the 
street.  The  columns  are  15  inches  square  at 
the  bottom,  instead  of  15  by  18  inches  as  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  curb.  The  average 
length  of  the  spans  is  43  feet  4  inches.  The 
roadway  is  supported  on  open  lattice-girders, 
33  inches  deep,  so  proportioned  that  the  strain 
of  tension  and  compression  is  nowhere  greater 
than  8,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  shearing 
strain  not  greater  than  6,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  the  maximum  deflection  of  the  span 
not  more  than  one  fifteen-hundredth  of  its 
length.  The  columns  are  formed  of  two  15- 
inch  rolled  channel-beams  joined  by  lateral 
braces,  which  are  bars  3J  inches  by  five  eighths 
of  an  inch  riveted  to  the  flanges  of  the  beams. 
Where  the  track  rests  upon  a  single  row  of 
posts,  the  beams  are  curved  outward  above, 
wide  enough  to  support  the  longitudinal  gird¬ 
ers  ;  but  when  the  track  passes  over  cross¬ 
girders  the  two  channel-beams  are  straight. 
The  bottoms  of  the  beams  are  set  into  sockets 
in  cast-iron  bed-plates  weighing  about  2,200 
lbs.  each,  which  are  secured  by  four  2-inch 
anchor-bolts  to  a  foundation  of  stone  masonry; 
the  bed-plates  are  3  feet  4  inches  square  at  the 
base.  The  chords  of  the  girders  are  formed 
of  angle-bars  riveted  together.  The  track  is  4 
feet  8J-  inches  wide.  The  rails  are  of  Besse¬ 
mer  steel,  weighing  50  lbs.  per  yard  ;  they  are 
laid  on  cross-ties  of  yellow  pine,  7  feet  long 
and  6  by  5  inches  in  the  section,  placed  10 
inches  apart.  On  each  side  of  each  rail  are 
placed  longitudinal  guard-timbers.  The  pas¬ 
senger  cars  weigh  about  46,000  lbs. ;  they  are 
41  feet  6  inches  long  with  the  platforms,  and 
35  feet  6  inches  long  in  the  bodies,  with  a 
width  of  7  feet,  and  a  seating  capacity  for  48 
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passengers.  The  single  posts  afford  abundant 
lateral  stability,  as  they  are  subjected  to  but 
very  little  lateral  strain.  But  considerable 
difficulty  was  found  in  giving  them  sufficient 
stability  to  meet  the  longitudinal  strain  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  momentum  of  the  train  when 
the  brakes  are  applied,  there  being  a  space 
left  between  the  ends  of  the  girders  to  allow 
for  the  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by 
changes  of  temperature,  which  prevented  the 
longitudinal  strain  from  being  transmitted  to 
more  than  two  or  three  columns.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  was  met  by  bolting  tbe  longitudinal 
guard-timbers  through  the  cross-ties  to  the  top 
chord  of  the  girders,  and  thus  making  the  road 
longitudinally  rigid  by  distributing  tbe  strain 
over  the  whole  row  of  posts.  One  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  building  the  road  arose 
from  the  difficulty,  in  carrying  it  around  the 
corners  in  small  streets,  of  making  the  necessary 
curve  of  90  degrees.  To  make  the  curve  at  a 
corner  where  the  breadth  of  one  street  was  30 
and  that  of  the  other  40  feet,  a  long  girder 
was  carried  across  diagonally  from  corner  to 
corner,  and  a  cross-girder  carried  to  meet  this 
perpendicularly  from  the  inside  corner.  As 


the  corner  is  approached  the  tracks  are  carried 
out  on  each  street  almost  to  the  edge  of  the 
framework,  so  as  to  get  a  wide  sweep  at  the 
corner. 

A  design  for  a  cheap  and  readily  constructed 
pioneer  or  military  railway  for  temporary  pur¬ 
poses  was  experimented  upon  in  England  late¬ 
ly.  It  was  planned  by  J.  L.  Haddan.  It  was 
built  entirely  of  timber  on  posts,  and  had  a 
central  rail  7  feet  from  the  ground,  upon 
which  the  engine  and  carriages  were  balanced 
like  panniers,  and  two  guide-rails,  one  on  each 
side,  upon  which  the  wheels  worked,  which 
were  horizontal,  gripping  the  side-rails.  Such 
a  structure  was  hastily  put  up  at  Whitehall 
by  a  few  soldiers  upon  very  uneven  ground, 
the  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  the  cross¬ 
timbers  fixed  and  bolted,  and  wedges  driven 
in  to  make  up  for  any  slack  in  the  trusses,  all 
in  a  short  time  and  with  ease. 

The  new  Eddystone  lighthouse  will  require, 
it  is  expected,  five  years  in  building.  The  site 
chosen  by  the  engineer,  Douglas,  is  the  south 
reef,  which  will  make  the  work  of  building  the 
lower  part  of  the  structure  much  more  difficult 
than  in  the  case  of  the  old  tower,  as  it  lies  in 
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some  places  as  much  as  4  feet  below  the  low- 
water  mark  of  the  spring  tide,  and  is  nowhere 
uncovered  before  half  tide ;  it  is  also  a  position 
much  exposed  to  storms.  The  new  tower  will 
be  much  larger  than  Smeaton’s,  but  of  the 
same  general  form.  The  base,  however,  will 
be  made  perfectly  cylindrical,  44  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  22  feet  high.  The  lighthouse  proper, 
resting  on  this  substructure,  will  be  35J-  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  leaving  a  ledge 
around  it  nearly  5  feet  wide,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  landing  platform.  To  the  height  of 
134  feet  above  tbe  rock  the  tower  will  taper 
till  its  diameter  is  18J-  feet,  and  above  that  it 
will  curve  outward  again,  until  it  is  23  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  8  feet  higher,  or  142  feet 
above  the  rooky  base.  It  will  be  built  of  gran¬ 
ite,  dovetailed  and  cemented  together,  like  the 
old  tower.  The  old  lighthouse  is  34  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  15  feet  at  the  top, 
the  gallery  being  61  feet  above  high  water, 
and  the  light  68  feet.  The  new  light  will  be 
55  feet  higher  than  the  old  one.  The  estimated 
cost  is  £70,000.  The  amount  of  granite  used 
will  be  69,500  cubic  feet.  The  weight  of  the 
structure  will  be  5,200  tons,  or  nearly  3J  tons 
of  insistant  load  to  every  square  foot  of  foun¬ 
dation.  The  walls  of  the  hollow  portion  of  the 
shaft  will  be  8J-  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
2J  feet  at  the  top. 

The  breakwater  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tees,  in  England,  for  the  conservation  of 
the  river,  extends  from  the  point  at  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  estuary  for  2  J  miles  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction,  in  a  line  which  is  almost 
straight.  The  work  was  commenced  about  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  About  three  fifths  of  the  length 
was  successfully  built  with  furnace  slag,  which 
was  simply  tipped,  forming  a  great  embank¬ 
ment.  Beyond  that  distance  the  sandy  tongue 
which  afforded  a  foundation  for  the  embank¬ 
ment  came  to  an  end,  and  the  slag,  which  was 
mounded  up  in  the  outer  waters,  was  broken 
into  small  fragments  and  washed  up  by  the 
action  of  the  winter  storms  each  year.  The 
plan  was  accordingly  adopted  three  years  ago, 
on  the  advice  of  John  Fowler,  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  of  constructing  an  outside  wall  of  con¬ 
crete  backed  up  by  a  heavy  bank  of  slag.  The 
concrete  wall  is  19  feet  broad  at  its  base  and 
10  feet  at  the  top.  A  staging  built  over  it  sus¬ 
tains  a  tramway  of  the  endless-wire  system,  on 
which  the  concrete  is  brought  out  in  tubs, 
while  the  piles  which  support  the  railway  are 
boarded  in  by  stout  planks  and  the  interstices 
calked  with  oakum,  so  as  to  make  a  series  of 
water-tight  compartments,  which  are  filled  in 
with  the  concrete.  At  the  bottom  Roman 
cement  is  employed,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  excluding  the  water  long  enough  for  Port¬ 
land  cement,  of  which  the  main  bulk  of  the 
wall  is  composed,  to  set.  The  breakwater  will 
be  completed,  it  is  expected,  in  the  spring  of 
1880.  Its  head  is  to  be  made  circular  in  form, 
with  a  diameter  of  100  yards.  The  foundation 
of  this  part  will  be  laid  by  sinking  barges  filled 


with  slag  and  large  blocks  of  concrete  formed 
on  shore  and  floated  out  on  pontoons.  On  this 
foundation  the  head  is  to  be  built  of  concrete, 
and  will  support  a  lighthouse.  A  similar 
breakwater  will  be  carried  out  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore.  It  will  extend  in  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion  about  one  mile,  and  will  terminate  like 
the  other  in  a  circular  head  and  lighthouse. 

The  dock  at  Bristol,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon,  completed  in  1877,  after  nine  years  of 
labor,  is  1,400  feet  in  length  and  500  feet  in 
width,  affording  a  water  area  of  about  1 6  acres 
and  a  length  of  quay  of  3,200  feet.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  the  lock  from  the  river  Avon  is  350 
yards  long  and  70  yards  in  average  width,  with 
a  depth  at  spring  tides  of  40  feet.  The  large 
quantity  of  mud  washed  up  by  the  tides  neces¬ 
sitated  the  throwing  up  of  a  protective  em¬ 
bankment  during  the  construction.  The  wall 
of  the  dock  is  40  feet  high,  and  the  foundations 
below  the  dock  floor  2^  to  19  feet  in  thickness. 
The  footings  are  of  lime  concrete,  the  rest  of 
the  wall  of  rubble  masonry  faced  with  dressed 
stone.  Over  1,750,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
was  excavated  from  the  basin  and  entrance, 
at  a  cost  of  Is.  6 d.  per  cubic  yard. 

The  Huelva  pier  recently  constructed,  which 
forms  the  terminus  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Railway, 
where  the  ore  mined  in  the  Rio  Tinto  cuprifer¬ 
ous  iron  pyrites  mines  is  transshipped,  was 
built  on  a  rising  grade  to  enable  the  cars  to 
be  pushed  up  by  locomotives  to  a  height  where 
the  ore  could  be  dumped  into  the  holds  of  the 
vessels.  The  length  of  the  pier  and  approach 
is  2,444  feet,  of  which  1,900  feet  is  on  cast-iron 
screw-piles,  driven  in  groups  15  feet  apart,  each 
of  the  30  groups  containing  8  piles  and  col¬ 
umns;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  29  spans  of  50 
feet  each.  Independent  of  the  piles  was  a 
shipping-deck  wharf  of  creosoted  wood,  Memel 
fenders,  and  piles. 

The  new  harbor  at  Madras,  which  is  being 
constructed  according  to  designs  by  W.  Parkes, 
will  be  the  first  practicable  haven  for  large 
craft  on  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  India.  The 
harbor  will  be  formed  by  a  couple  of  break¬ 
waters  carried  out  to  sea  and  then  bending  in 
toward  each  other,  leaving  an  entrance  between 
their  heads  150  feet  in  width.  The  area  in¬ 
closed  by  them  is  about  140  acres ;  the  depth 
of  water  is  generally  4  to  7  fathoms.  The 
piers  are  to  be  made  of  blocks  of  concrete, 
weighing  27  tons  each,  placed  on  their  founda¬ 
tion  of  rubble  by  the  aid  of  a  Titan  crane. 
The  work  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
1875.  In  the  first  year  the  southwest  monsoon 
washed  up  the  marl  surf-bank.  The  shifting 
of  the  sand  up  and  down  the  coast,  caused  by 
the  monsoons,  was  thought  to  be  a  fatal  ob¬ 
stacle  to  a  harbor,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
this  difficulty  was  exaggerated.  An  unexpect¬ 
ed  movement  of  sand  buried  the  works  on  the 
north  pier  in  the  spring  of  1877.  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1878  the  pier  had  been  canned  out  to 
the  distance  of  700  feet,  and  there  was  ho  sign 
of  further  obstacles  from  the  action  of  the 
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traveling  sands.  The  south  pier  had  been 
completed  by  the  end  of  March  for  425  feet, 
and  3  fathoms  depth  of  water  reached.  The 
concrete,  used  in  heavy  molded  blocks  in  the 
walls,  is  composed  partly  of  crushed  shingle 
and  bowlders,  and  partly  of  crushed  granite, 
mixed  in  due  proportions  with  sand  and  ce¬ 
ment,  and  hardened  in  boxes  into  blocks  of  14 
by  6  by  44  feet  for  the  lower  courses,  weigh¬ 
ing  each  224  tons,  and  27-ton  blocks  for  the 
three  upper  courses.  The  molds  are  two  thirds 
filled  with  lumps  of  stone  before  the  mixture 
is  poured  in. 

The  great  Sutro  Tunnel  made  its  first  con¬ 
nection  with  the  series  of  mines  which  it  is  to 
benefit  within  the  past  year.  The  idea  of  a 
tunnel  was  first  conceived  of  by  Sutro  in  1860, 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  Comstock  lode.  Con¬ 
vinced  by  an  examination  of  the  developments 
that  the  Comstock  was  a  true  fissure-vein,  he 
advised  the  opening  of  a  deep  adit  from  the 
foot-hills  on  the  Carson  River  to  the  ore-body ; 
but  his  project  was  then  considered  chimeri¬ 
cal.  Afterward  engaging  in  a  milling  and 
amalgamating  establishment  at  Dayton,  his 
mind  was  diverted  from  the  tunnel  project, 
until  by  the  destruction  of  his  works  by  fire 
he  was  left  without  occupation  and  almost 
without  means.  From  this  time  he  gave  up 
his  mind  to  the  realization  of  his  great  scheme. 
On  the  4th  of  February,  1865,  the  Legislature 
of  Nevada  passed  an  act  giving  him  a  fran¬ 
chise  of  the  same  order  as  those  given  for  the 
building  of  a  toll-road,  leaving  the  amount  of 
toll  to  be  settled  upon  between  Sutro  and  the 
mining  companies.  After  long  negotiations 
nearly  all  the  companies  agreed  on  a  uniform 
toll  of  $2  per  ton  of  paying  ore,  to  be  paid 
after  the  tunnel  had  reached  and  benefited 
each  several  mine.  This  act  was  ratified  by 
the  Sutro  Tunnel  Act  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  on  the  25th  of  July,  1866, 
which  gave  him  the  right  of  way  over  tbe 
public  domain,  the  light  to  purchase  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  the  ownership  of  all 
new  mines  which  should  be  discovered  for  a 
distance  of  2,000  feet  on  each  side  of  the  tun¬ 
nel,  and  a  lien  on  the  lands  of  the  mining 
companies  for  the  payment  of  the  toll  agreed 
upon.  After  securing  such  vested  rights,  Mr. 
Sutro  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  his  pro¬ 
ject  was  favorably  entertained  by  capitalists  ; 
and  he  also  visited  Europe  to  enlist  European 
capita]  in  the  design,  but  with  less  success. 
Capitalists  on  the  Pacific  coast  showed  them¬ 
selves  resolutely  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and 
it  is  to  the  machinations  of  a  combination  of 
them,  instigated  by  the  Bank  of  California, 
that  Sutro  attributes  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  in  forming  his  company, 
and  particularly  the  numerous  bills  which 
were  presented  before  Congress  whose  covert 
import  would  deprive  him  of  the  rights  al¬ 
ready  granted  by  Congress,  to  combat  which 
required  his  frequent  presence  in  Washington. 
The  originator  and  energetic  prosecutor  of 


this  great  mining  enterprise,  Adolph  Heinrich 
Joseph  Sutro,  was  born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prussia,  in  1830,  and  received  a  superior  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  his  father  having  been  a 
manufacturer,  and  he  himself  having  been  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  starting  of  a  woolen  mill  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1850  he  emigrated  to 
California  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
also  interesting  himself  in  gold-mining.  After 
visiting  the  Comstock  lode,  as  stated  above, 
he  gave  his  attention  to  the  treatment  of  its 
ores,  and  established  a  mill  to  carry  out  a  pro¬ 
cess  studied  out  by  him  and  a  German  metal¬ 
lurgist  named  Rahmdohr,  which  employment 
he  followed  until  he  actively  engaged  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  scheme  of  the  tunnel. 

The  work  on  the  tunnel  was  first  com¬ 
menced  on  the  19th  of  October,  1869;  but 
before  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  not  over  460 
feet  had  been  tunneled.  In  the  following 
year  1,290  feet  was  made.  In  1871  the  works 
were  visited  by  a  Congressional  commission, 
composed  of  Generals  H.  G.  Wright  and  J.  G. 
Foster  and  Professor  W.  Newcomb  ;  they  re¬ 
ported  that  the  tunnel  was  feasible,  and  could 
be  completed  in  three  or  four  years,  at  a  cost 
of  $4,500,000  ;  that  the  Comstock  was  a  true 
fissure-vein,  extending  down  indefinitely ;  and 
that  there  was  an  unlimited  quantity  of  low- 
grade  ore  in  the  lode  which  could  not  be 
worked  on  account  of  the  expense.  In  the 
fall  of  1871,  better  financial  arrangements 
having  been  made,  a  larger  force  of  men  was 
employed,  and  machinery  was  procured.  Four 
vertical  shafts  were  located,  the  first  of  which, 
4,915  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and 
522  feet  deep,  was  commenced  in  January, 
1872,  and  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel  by 
July  in  the  following  year.  Water  was  trou¬ 
blesome  in  this  shaft,  and  much  pumping  was 
necessary,  two  of  Allison  &  Bannan’s  double¬ 
acting  cataract  pumps  being  employed,  which 
were  very  effective,  raising  the  water  300  feet 
from  station  to  station,  and  discharging  3,000,- 
000  gallons  per  month.  The  second  shaft, 
commenced  at  the  same  time  with  the  other, 
is  located  9,065  feet  from  the  tunnel’s  mouth, 
and  has  a  depth  of  1,041  feet ;  pumping  was 
necessary  after  the  depth  of  600  feet  was  at¬ 
tained.  The  level  of  the  tunnel  was'  reached 
in  April,  1874.  From  the  bottom  of  the  first 
of  these  shafts  a  bore  was  made  east  and  west 
until  it  met  the  tunnel-header.  A  bore  was 
commenced  from  the  bottom  of  the  second 
shaft,  but  it  had  not  been  pushed  over  170 
feet  in  each  direction  before  a  large  and  un¬ 
expected  volume  of  water  was  tapped  in  the 
west  drift,  which  poured  in  so  suddenly  that 
the  miners  fled  for  their  lives.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  water  had  filled  the  shaft  to  its  very  top. 
The  other  two  shafts,  one  situated  13,545  feet 
and  the  other  17,695  feet  from  the  mouth,  had 
likewise  to  be  abandoned,  when  the  first  had 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  456  feet  and  the 
other  of  674  feet,  on  account  of  the  unman¬ 
ageable  inflow  of  water.  Another  shaft,  for 
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"air  only,  2,250  feet  from  the  entrance  and  211 
feet  in  depth,  was  begun  in  May,  1872,  and 
finished  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  beginning  of 
1871  the  bore  had  been  completed  for  1,750 
feet ;  in  that  year  915  feet  additional  was 
penetrated,  making  2,665  feet  in  all ;  in  1872, 
815  feet  was  made,  giving  a  total  length  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  8,480.  In  1873  there 
was  1,919  feet  bored,  including  the  bore  which 
was  made  in  each  direction  from  the  bottom 
of  the  first  shaft,  which  amounted  to  655 
feat;  the  total  length  at  the  end  of  this  year 
was  5,899  feet.  In  the  course  of  1874  six 
Burleigh  drills  were  put  in  action,  the  boring 
before  having  been  entirely  by  hand.  These 
were  provided  with  compressed  air  by  a  pow¬ 
erful  steam  compressor  of  the  make  of  the 
Socidtd  John  Cockrill  in  Belgium,  which  was 
placed  at  Shaft  No.  1.  The  progress  made  in 
1874  with  these  aids  was  2,680  feet,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  223£  feet  per  month,  carrying  the 
header  8,079  feet  from  the  entrance.  In  1875 
the  bore  penetrated  3,728  feet  farther,  or 
11,807  feet  from  the  mouth ;  the  average 
progress  per  month  was  310|  feet.  When 
during  this  year  the  great  body  of  water, 
which  filled  the  second  shaft  and  the  drifts  at 
its  bottom,  was  encountered,  the  delicate  and 
dangerous  task  was  undertaken  of  tapping  it 
with  a  drill-hole  and  allowing  the  water  to 
discharge  itself  through  the  tunnel.  The  col¬ 
umn  of  water  in  the  shaft  was  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high ;  and  when  a  hole  was  made 
100  feet  through  the  rock  witfi  a  diamond 
drill,  it  burst  forth  with  terrific  force,  but 
was  closed  up  again  with  fragments  of  rock 
and  timber  which  were  forced  into  it.  Bored 
a  second  time,  the  water  forced  the  drill  like 
a  shot  into  the  tunnel.  In  a  week’s  time  the 
vast  volume  of  water  had  discbai’ged  itself. 
Another  compressor,  built  by  the  Humboldt 
Company  of  Kalk,  on  the  Rhine,  was  put  into 
operation  at  Shaft  No.  2.  In  the  year  1876 
the  progress  made  was  3,670  feet,  or  3051- 
feet  per  month  ;  the  total  length  of  the  tunnel 
at  its  close  was  15,477  feet.  In  1877  the  prog¬ 
ress  was  3,130  feet,  or  260f  per  month,  the 
length  of  the  tunnel  being  extended  to  18,607 
feet.  Less  headway  was  made  this  latter  year 
on  account  of  the  troublesome  and  dangerous 
nature  of  the  rock  encountered,  a  soft,  slippery 
clay,  which  often  swelled  after  exposure  to 
the  air  to  such  an  extent  as  to  displace  the  rail¬ 
road  track  and  sometimes  to  break  the  tim¬ 
bering.  Here  the  tunnel  was  timbered  up  to 
the  face  of  the  drift,  and  often  lagging  driven 
in  ahead  of  the  drift.  Only  light  charges  of 
gunpowder,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  could 
be  used,  for  fear  of  displacing  the  timbers.  In 
1878  the  average  progress  was  still  smaller, 
being,  up  to  September,  only  235J  feet.  The 
same  soft,  treacherous  rock  continued,  and  the 
heat  and  bad  air  became  more  and  more  op¬ 
pressive  as  the  bore  advanced.  The  total 
length  of  the  tunnel  up  to  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1878,  was  20,489  feet.  The  tunnel  pene- 
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trated  to  the  Savage  mine,  forming  the  first 
connection  with  the  Comstock  lode,  on  July 
8th.  The  junction  with  the  Savage  mine  was 
at  the  1,650-foot  level,  at  a  point  distant  20,- 
018  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  A 
strong  current  of  air  immediately  started  up 
the  shaft  of  the  mine,  and  a  draught  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  The  air  in  the  head¬ 
er  and  in  the  lower  drifts  of  the  mine,  which 
was  extremely  noxious,  was  purified  in  a  few 
days  by  the  circulation,  and  the  heat  at  the 
2, 000-foot  level  of  the  Savage  mine  was  re¬ 
duced  from  120°  to  90°  Fahr. 

The  drainage  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  will  be 
effected  by  a  covered  drain  extended  through 
its  whole  length  and  issuing  at  the  mouth. 
It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  drain  to  protect 
life  from  the  hot  vapors  of  the  waters,  which 
in  some  of  the  mines  stand  at  a  temperature 
of  150°  to  160°  Fahr.  The  drain  is  to  be 
built  in  sections  simultaneously,  and  made  of 
a  strong  and  lasting  character. 

A  branch  is  being  built  extending  from  a 
point  19,716  feet  from  the  mouth  to  the  Julia 
mine.  .  The  length  of  this  bore  is  1,400  feet. 
It  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  main  tun¬ 
nel — 8  feet  in  height  by  10  in  width.  This 
branch  was  commenced  September  1,  1878, 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  February 
1st.  It  will  then  be  extended  southward  beyond 
the  Julia  to  Gold  Hill  and  Gold  Canon,  while 
near  the  Belcher  mine  another  branch  will 
fork  off  toward  American  Flat. 

A  still  more  important  extension  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  will  be  its  continuation  into  Mount  David¬ 
son.  The  point  at  which  it  enters  the  moun¬ 
tain,  under  Virginia  City,  is  nearly  2,000  feet 
below  the  streets  of  the  town.  At  a  distance 
of  3,000  feet  farther  into  the  mountain  the  per¬ 
pendicular  distance  from  the  summit  to  the 
level  of  the  tunnel  will  be  3,600  feet.  It  is 
thought  that  rich  veins  of  gold  may  be  en¬ 
countered  in  the  syenite  of  which  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  composed. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  air  at  the 
header  during  the  progress  of  the  main  tunnel 
was,  in  the  year  1875,  82£°,  of  the  water  81£° ; 
in  1876  the  average  temperature  in  the  air  was 
85°,  in  the  water  86° ;  in  1877  the  thermome¬ 
ter  averaged  92°  in  the  air,  93°  in  the  water; 
in  1878,  in  the  air  95°,  and  in  the  water  105°. 
In  1878,  up  to  September  1st,  the  average 
flow  of  water  per  day  was  about  1,285,000  gal¬ 
lons. 

A  report  made  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
St.  Gothard  Railway  in  June,  1878,  states  that 
the  length  of  bore  pierced  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain  was  3,316  metres,  of  which 
1,018  metres  was  completed.  On  the  south 
side  1,317  metres  had  been  pierced.  The  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  considerably  slower  than  was 
expected,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
rock.  The  directors  hope  that  the  bore  will 
be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  year  1881. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  line  of  801,000 
francs  per  kilometre,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  re- 
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duced  to  622,000  francs.  Three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  men  are  kept  busy  most  of  the  time  on 
the  works,  and  seventy  of  the  Ferroux  pierc¬ 
ing-machines  are  constantly  at  work.  The 
eight  years’  limit  of  time  within  which  the 
work  must  he  completed  will  be  up  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1, 1880,  beyond  which  term  the  contractor 
is  hound  to  pay  $1,000  per  day  for  six  months, 
$2,000  per  day  for  the  next  six  months,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  it  is  not  yet  finished,  to 
lose  every  claim  as  well  as  his  bond  of  $1,600,- 
000.  The  contractor,  M.  Favre,  has  therefore 
sufficient  motive  to  carry  it  through  within 
the  prescribed  time,  and  sufficient  energy  to 
do  it  if  it  is  possible.  He  is  further  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  bonus  of  $1,000  to  be  paid  for  each 
day  prior  to  October  1,  1880,  after  the  tunnel 
is  complete.  The  length  of  the  main  tunnel  is 
48,554  feet  or  9'19  miles.  The  difficulties  of 
the  work  have  been  vastly  greater  than  was 
expected,  owing  chiefly  to  the  hardness  of  the 
rock.  The  miscalculations  of  the  engineers 
caused  a  discrepancy  of  about  $20,000,000  be¬ 
tween  the  original  estimate  and  the  actual 
cost,  which  will  be  about  $55,000,000.  The 
deficit  was  so  great  that  there  was  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  raised,  until  the  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  Governments  restored  con¬ 
fidence  by  granting  considerable  subsidies. 
The  power  by  which  the  drills  are  worked  is 
compressed  air  alone,  which  is  compressed  out¬ 
side  and  stored  up  in  large  reservoirs.  The 
excavated  rock  is  drawn  out  of  the  tunnel  by 
locomotives  worked  also  by  compressed  air,  as 
the  use  of  steam  would  be  impossible.  The 
workmen  suffer  greatly  from  the  foul  air,  which 
is  augmented  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite  in 
the  blasts,  which  is  incessant.  The  exhaust 
air  from  the  drills  alleviates  their  situation  by 
driving  the  foul  gases  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel.  The  laborers  employed  are  of  Italian 
nationality,  and  for  the  moderate  wages  of  60 
cents  to  $1.25  a  day  they  display  great  indus¬ 
try  and  endurance  in  their  dangerous  and  ex¬ 
hausting  task.  Of  the  three  lines  which  were 
projected  for  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  the  pres¬ 
ent  one  was  chosen  on  account  of  its  being  the 
lowest  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  less  danger  of  snow  blockades.  The  high¬ 
est  point  in  the  open  line  is  3,690  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  point  in 
the  tunnel  3,785  feet.  The  original  estimate 
of  the  time  required  for  its  completion  was 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years;  but  Louis  Favre,  who 
was  the  lowest  bidder  at  $196.40  per  foot  of 
tunnel  complete,  agreed,  to  deliver  the  works 
in  eight  years,  expecting  to  make  more  profit 
from  the  premium  offered  for  advanced  com¬ 
pletion  than  from  the  work  itself.  The  tunnel 
enters  the  mountain  on  the  north,  near  the 
village  of  Goeschenen  in  the  canton  of  Uri. 
The  elevation  at  this  entrance  is  3,637  feet. 
The  southern  entrance  is  near  the  village  of 
Airolo  in  the  canton  of  Tessin ;  its  height 
above  sea  level  is  3,756  feet.  The  tunnel  will 
be  the  longest  in  the  world,  being  9'19  miles 


in  length,  while  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  is  40,- 
084  feet  or  7‘6  miles,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  25,- 
040  feet  or  4‘74  miles,  and  the  Sutro  20,370 
feet  or  3 -84  miles  in  length.  The  strata  of 
rock  pierced  have  been  for  the  most  part 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  with  considerable  gra¬ 
nitic  gneiss  and  quartz  also.  The  gradient  is 
rising  from  the  northern  entrance,  5 -82  feet  in 
1,000  or  30-7  feet  per  mile,  for  the  distance  of 
24,459  feet,  w-here  the  height  is  3,785  feet 
above  the  sea;  the  line  is  there  level  for  590 
feet,  and  then  descends  1  foot  in  1,000  feet, 
which  grade  was  afterward  altered  to  2 -5  in 
1,000  or  13 '2  feet  per  mile.  The  tunnel  is 
made  for  a  double  roadway,  and  is  to  be 
arched  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  plan  of  tunneling  adopted  by  M.  Favre 
was  that  usual  in  France  and  Belgium  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  advance  drift  in  the  top  of  the  cutting 
instead  of  at  the  bottom,  as  is  the  common 
practice  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
The  advance  drift  is  8"9  feet  square.  This  was 
followed  by  two  cuts,  the  side  and  the  sole 
cuts.  The  first,  in  two  segments,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  axis,  followed  about  600  feet  in  the 
rear  of  the  advance  drift,  which  gave  space  to 
the  whole  width  of  the  arch,  and  then  by  a 
cut  on  the  east  wall  12  to  15  feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  header,  which  was  ’worked  in  two 
sections,  one  above  and  one  below;  it  was  9-8 
feet  in  width.  The  arches  were  built  as  soon 
as  the  side-cuts  were  completed,  when  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  rock  seemed  to  require  it,  the  arch 
being  supported  by  timbers  on  one  side  and 
by  the  ramp  on  the  other  until  the  ramp  was 
excavated  and  the  sustaining  walls  built  in. 
The  header  is  worked  with  machine-drills,  the 
car  carrying  six,  with  eighteen  more  at  hand. 
The  number  of  holes  bored  per  lineal  metre 
has  been  from  13  to  20  ;  the  holes  are  1  to  1*2 
metre  deep,  or  3-28  to  8-94  feet,  and  1-5  inch 
in  diameter.  In  the  granitic  gneiss  23  holes 
in  a  metre  were  required,  and  in  mica  slate 
only  14  holes.  The  McKean,  the  Winchester, 
and  the  Burleigh  drills  have  been  used.  After 
the  holes  are  drilled  and  the  car  removed  90 
or  120  feet  away,  the  holes  are  filled  with  7 
to  12  cartridges  each,  the  cartridge  weighing 
3-1  ounces  and  containing  giant  powder.  For 
1  cubic  yard  of  granitic  gneiss  8‘82  pounds  of 
giant  powder  was  used,  but  for  a  yard  of  mica 
slate  4-6  pounds.  Blasting  by  electricity  was 
tried,  but  not  found  preferable.  The  upper 
holes  are  blasted  first,  and  the  under  ones  last. 
Little  or  no  tamping  has  been  used.  In  the 
side-cuts  hand-drilling  was  employed  at  first, 
but  afterward  machines;  the  cars  here  are  for 
four  drills  only.  The  side-cut  averages  77 
square  feet.  The  upper  section  of  the  sole  cut 
is  about  54  square  feet,  and  the  lower  one  65 
square  feet.  In  these  a  strong  car  carrying 
six  drills  is  used.  The  rest  of  the  tunnel,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  arch  section  of  40 ’9  to  45-21 
square  feet,  the  abutment  section  of  58-13 
square  feet,  and  the  ramp  of  207-74,  is  exca¬ 
vated  by  hand. 
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The  adit  for  draining  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
silver  mines  in  Peru,  which  has  been  in  con¬ 
struction  since  October,  1877,  is  over  400  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  will  have  a  length  of 
2,600  metres,  about  one  half  of  its  course  be¬ 
ing,  it  is  supposed,  through  ore-bearing  rock. 
The  tunnel  is  constructed  under  a  contract 
made  by  the  Peruvian  Government  with  the 
late  Henry  Meiggs,  by  which  the  latter  should 
receive  all  the  rights  of  the  Government  in  the 
mines,  and  the  private  owners  should  at  their 
option  relinquish  their  claims  against  a  royalty 
of  20  per  cent,  of  the  ore  extracted,  or  pay  a 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  tunnel  of  30  per  cent, 
of  the  product.  Most  of  them  have  assigned 
over  their  claims  to  the  builders  of  the  tunnel. 
The  ore-body  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est,  if  not  the  greatest,  in  the  world,  and  the 
ore  to  yield,  by  the  patio  process  which  is  in 
use,  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  The  expense  of 
mining  it  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  $2  per 
ton.  The  Trans- Andean  Railway,  which  leads 
to  the  mining  region,  is  the  highest  railway  in 
the  world,  Gerro  de  Pasco  being  14,200  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  its  other  terminus,  Sacra 
Familia,  13,700  feet.  This  mineral  road,  com¬ 
pleted  by  Meiggs  in  1873,  conveys  the  ore  seven 
miles  to  a  water-power  which  is  sufficient  to 
run  1,000  head  of  stamps.  Stamping-mills 
and  hydraulic  machinery  of  great  capacity 
have  recently  been  erected  by  William  II.  Oil- 
ley,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Meiggs  in  the  manage¬ 
ment.  All  the  parts  of  the  railway  and  its 
equipments  had  to  be  transported  on  mule- 
back  from  the  coast,  200  miles  distant,  the 
rails  being  divided  into  lengths  of  six  feet. 
Three  iron  bridges,  two  of  them  of  80  feet 
span,  were  transported  by  the  same  convey¬ 
ance. 

The  work  on  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  was 
interrupted  after  the  sinking  of  the  circular 
well  25  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  deep,  with 
a  brick  lining  three  feet  thick.  Work  was 
again  resumed  in  the  autumn  of  1878.  From 
this  well  the  boring  proceeded;  it  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  an  air-lock,  which  compressed  ai<r 
into  a  chamber  large  enough  for  three  men  to 
work  in,  having  in  one  corner  a  funnel  into 
which  the  excavated  material  is  thrown,  and 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  outside  through 
a  long  pipe  which  runs  over  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  and  empties  into  a  scow;  the  force  of 
the  compressed  air  expels  the  earth  and  stones 
through  this  pipe.  The  tunnel,  as  fast  as  it  is 
built,  is  lined  with  a  wall  of  bricks  three  feet 
thick,  the  outer  layer  of  which  is  of  chemically 
prepared  bricks  which  withstand  moisture. 
The  grade  of  the  tunnels  is  3  in  100  as  it  de¬ 
scends  from  the  Jersey  City  side  to  the  distance 
of  two  thirds  of  the  width  of  the  river ;  it  then 
rises  in  a  gradient  of  2  in  100  to  its  exit  in 
Washington  Square.  The  engineer,  Colonel 
William  II.  Paine,  estimates  the  entire  cost  at 
$10,000,000,  and  says  that  two  years’  work  will 
complete  it. 

General  John  Newton’s  official  report  on  the 


feasibility  of  connecting  the  Hudson  and  East 
Rivers  by  a  ship-canal  gives  as  the  estimated 
cost  of  a  navigable  channel,  15  feet  in  depth, 
$2,777,571 ;  the  cost  of  such  a  channel  12  feet 
in  depth  would  be  $2,270,825.  Congress  has 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the 
commencement  of  the  long-talked-of  work,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  labor  will  be  begun  as 
soon  as  the  Government  has  secured  the  right 
of  way  from  the  property-owners  along  the 
Harlem  River. 

By  the  opening  of  the  new  canal  between 
Aarberg  and  the  lake  of  Bienne,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  about  74,000  acres  of  marshy  land,  which 
promises  a  productive  soil,  have  been  drained, 
while  the  banks  of  Lakes  Morat,  Neufchatel, 
and  Bienne  are  secured  against  inundation. 
This  canal  has  been  ten  years  in  construction. 

The  Chinese  Grand  Canal,  which  has  been 
the  main  artery  of  internal  traffic  in  the  empire 
for  ages,  costs  so  much  each  year  to  keep  in 
repair,  and  is  subject  to  so  many  stoppages  of 
navigation,  that  there  is  serious  talk  of  aban¬ 
doning  it  entirely.  If  that  course  is  decided 
upon,  there  will  be  a  necessity  of  constructing 
railroads  to  supply  its  place.  It  is  600  miles 
long,  and  is  navigated  by  10,000  craft  engaged 
in  the  carrying  of  grain. 

An  important  drainage  work  has  been  con¬ 
structed  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  &  Son,  in  the 
shape  of  a  sluice  to  drain  the  portion  of  the 
English  fen  country  called  the  Middle  Level,  a 
tract  of  140,000  acres.  An  old  sluice,  made  by 
Mr.  Walker,  gave  way  in  1862,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  series  of  iron  siphons,  made  to  act  by  the 
aid  of  an  air-pump  worked  by  a  steam-engine. 
The  capacity  of  these  siphons  has  been  found 
insufficient  of  late  years,  for  which  reason  the 
new  sluice  has  been  constructed  according  to 
an  act  of  Parliament.  It  has  three  openings 
of  17  feet  each,  and  is  capable  of  discharging 
280,000,000  cubic  feet  in  a  tide,  or  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  drainage  which  will  be 
required  at  any  time.  Each  opening  is  closed 
by  two  pairs  of  gates,  so  that  a  second  pair  can 
be  used  in  case  one  should  fail.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  works,  including  the  six  pairs  of 
gates  and  their  machinery,  262,600  cubic  yards 
of  excavation,  10,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 
7,268  of  brickwork,  and  17,000  of  ashlar,  was 
a  little  less  than  £60,000. 

A  work  of  sanitary  engineering  of  high  char¬ 
acter  has  recently  been  accomplished  at  Tor¬ 
quay.  The  sewer  outlets,  which  were  some 
little  distance  out  at  sea,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  marine  cities,  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by 
the  action  of  the  tide  at  certain  periods,  and 
the  mass  of  sewage  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
sewer  to  be  driven  back  slightly,  thus  driving 
out  the  sewer-gas  at  the  openings  of  drains  in 
the  town,  producing  scarlatina  and  typhoid 
fever.  To  prevent  such  evils,  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  waters  of  the  Torbay  River  from  any 
mixture  of  sewage,  a  series  of  tunnels  has 
been  made  through  the  surrounding  hills ;  all 
the  drains  are  united  into  one  discharging  main, 
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which  is  carried  two  miles  from  the  town,  and 
empties  into  the  channel  at  such  a  height  above 
the  sea  level  that  the  tide  does  not  interfere 
with  the  constant  discharge  of  the  sewage,  and 
where  it  is  carried  away  by  the  currents  of  the 
channel. 

EUROPE.  The  Eastern  war  was  virtually 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and,  as  the 
hope  of  Turkey  for  a  direct  interference  of  any 
other  great  Power  in  its  favor  was  not  fulfilled, 
it  had  on  March  3d  to  agree  to  the  humiliating 
treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Now,  however,  England 
stepped  in  and  demanded  that  this  treaty,  which 
modified  sevei’al  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  be 
submitted  to  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  revision.  After  long  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Russia,  the  English  demand 
was  complied  with,  and  a  Congress  of  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  met 
at  Berlin  in  June,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Prince  Bismarck  revised  and  considerably 
changed  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  (See  Eastern  Question.) 

Tlie  treaty  of  Berlin  has  produced  several 
important  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe.  Two 
states  which  were  hitherto  tributaries  of  Tur¬ 
key,  Roumania  and  Servia;  have  become  en¬ 
tirely  independent,  and  both  have  received  an 
increase  of  territory.  An  increase  of  territory 
has  also  been  accorded  to  Russia  and  Monte¬ 
negro.  A  new  principality,  Bulgaria,  has  been 
created,  which  will  occupy  the  position  in 
which  Roumania  and  Servia  were  until  the 
establishment  of  their  entire  independence ;  it 
will  virtually  be  an  independent  state,  hut  will 
for  the  present  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Porte.  Another  Turkish  province,  Eastern 
Roumelia,  has  received  several  attributes  of 
provincial  autonomy,  which  for  the  present 
leave  to  it  the  character  of  a  province  of  Tur¬ 
key,  while  at  the  same  time  they  hold  out  the 
hope  of  steady  progress  toward  entire  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  two  important  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  placed  under  the 
administration  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
and  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  the  south, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  yet  to  be  fixed,  is 
to  be  ceded  to  Greece.  (See  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion.) 

While  the  Eastern  war  has  given  to  Russia 
a  small  increase  of  territory  and  a  largely  in¬ 
creased  influence  in  Eastern  affairs,  it  proved, 
on  the  other  hand,  injurious  to  its  material 
prosperity.  The  revolutionary  party  of  the 
Nihilists  acted  with  almost  unparalleled  bold¬ 
ness,  and  the  support  with  which  they  met  in 
many  provinces  of  the  empire  was  one  of  many 
symptoms  which  indicate  a  growing  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  people  with  the  political  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  (See  Russia.) 

The  attention  of  England  in  1878  was  chiefly 
absorbed  by  the  Eastern  question  and  the  war 
against  Afghanistan.  The  anti-Russian  policy 
of  the  Conservative  Ministry  was  vigorously 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  people  ;  and  when  the  majority  of  the 


ministry  found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  warlike 
attitude,  and  on  that  account  several  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  resigned,  the  Parliament  and  the  country 
emphatically  sustained  this  step.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  special  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  Turkey  which  transferred  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  secured  to  it  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  future  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  interest  in 
the  Oriental  question  had  scarcely  begun  to 
subside,  when  affairs  in  Central  Asia  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  nation.  The,  refusal  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  to  receive  an  English 
embassy  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  England.  The  progress  of  the  war  was  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  English  beyond  all  expectation. 
(See  Great  Britain  and  Afghanistan.) 

In  Germany  a  great  excitement  was  produced 
by  two  successive  attempts  upon  the  life  of  the 
Emperor.  As  the  authors  of  both  these  at¬ 
tempts  were  known  to  be  imbued  with  social¬ 
istic  theories,  the  Government  proposed  to  the 
Reichsrath  a  very  stringent  law  against  social¬ 
ism.  When  the  Reichsrath  showed  itself  less 
pliant  than  was  expected,  it  was  dissolved  and 
a  new  election  ordered.  Prince  Bismarck  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  secure  a  Conservative 
majority,  but  failed  to  do  so,  though  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  gained  a  number  of  new  seats. 
Active  negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
the  Prussian  Government  and  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State,  hut  no  agreement  had 
been  reached  at  the  close  of  the  year.  (See 
Germany.) 

The  Government  of  Austria  pursued  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Eastern  question  a  policy  which 
brought  it  into  constant  conflicts  with  the  rep¬ 
resentative  assemblies  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  empire.  An  extraordinary  credit  demand¬ 
ed  by  Count  Andrassy  was  granted  by  the 
delegations  only  on  the  express  assurance  of 
the  Minister  that  the  Government  had  no  idea 
of  occupying  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In 
spite  of  this  assurance,  the  Government  com¬ 
plied  with  the  request  of  the  Berlin  Congress 
to  occupy  those  provinces,  't  he  occupation 
met  with  a  greater  resistance  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  therefore  involved  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Government  in  unexpected  expenses  and 
in  new  parliamentary  troubles.  Although  the 
Ausgleich  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
empire  was  finally  accepted,  distrust  in  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  Austro-Hungary  seemed  to  spread  to 
an  alarming  extent.  (See  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  and  Hungary.) 

In  France  the  Republican  party  made  steady 
progress,  and  the  election  of  senatorial  electors 
in  October  rendered  it  certain  that  in  January, 
1879,  the  Senate  would  have  a  decided  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  as  well  as  the  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties.  The  third  Universal  Exposition,  which 
was  opened  in  Paris  on  May  1st,  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess  beyond  expectation.  (See  France.) 

In  Italy  no  change  was  produced  in  the  re¬ 
lation  between  Church  and  State  by  the  deaths 
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“  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  King  Victor  Emanuel. 
The  relations  between  Leo  XIII.  and  King 
Humbert  did  not  materially  differ  from  those 
existing  between  their  predecessors.  The  rev¬ 
olutionary  party  of  Italia,  irredenta ,  which 
clamors  for  the  forcible  annexation  of  Trieste 
and  southern  Tyrol  to  Italy,  made  some  dem¬ 
onstrations  against  Austria,  which  the  Italian 
Government  immediately  and  emphatically  dis¬ 
approved.  An  attempt  was  made  against  the 
life  of  the  King,  hut  it  failed.  (See  Italy.) 

The  life  of  the  King  of  Spain  was  likewise 
attacked  by  a  would-be  regicide,  but,  like  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Italy,  he 
escaped  unhurt.  (See  Spain.) 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  map  of  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the 
table  of  the  European  states  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1878  presents  marked  differences  in  point 
of  population  and  area  from  the  table  in  1877. 
The  following  table  arranges  the  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  order  of  their  population.  Comparing 
it  with  that  of  last  year  (“  Annual  Cyclopaedia  ” 
for  1877,  p.  281),  it  will  he  seen  that  this  year 
one  state  more  is  given  than  last  year,  Bulgaria. 
In  consequence  of  this  additional  territory  and 
population  received  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
Roumania  has  now  advanced  in  the  list  beyond 
Belgium,  Servia  beyond  Greece,  and  Monte¬ 
negro  beyond  Luxemburg.  Turkey  is  hardly 
entitled  to  the  place  which  is  still  assigned  to 
her,  for  she  has  no  control  of  Bosnia  and  Her¬ 
zegovina,  and  very  little  of  Eastern  Roumelia ; 
but  for  the  present  it  would  he  premature  to 
regard  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  parts  of 
Austria,  and  Eastern  Roumelia  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state. 


COUNTRIES.  Popolation. 

1.  Russia .  72,018,331 

2.  German  Empire .  42,727,360 

3.  Austro- Hungary .  87,331,420 

4.  France .  36,905,783 

5.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland .  34.160,000 

6.  Italy .  27,769,475 

7.  Spain .  16,526,511 

8.  Turkey .  7,112,000 

9.  Roumania .  5,376,000 

10.  Belgium .  5,336,185 

11.  Sweden .  4,484,542 

19.  Portugal .  4,057,538 

18.  Netherlands .  3,924,792 

14.  Switzerland .  2.776,035 

15.  Finland .  1,941,255 

16.  Denmark .  1,940,000 

17.  Bulgaria . 1,859,000 

18.  Norway .  1,806,900 

19.  Servia  .  1,720,000 

20.  Greece .  1,457,894 

21.  Montenegro .  286,000 

22.  Luxemburg . 205,158 

23.  Andorra . 18,000 

24.  Liechtenstein .  8,664 

25.  San  Marino .  7,816 

26.  Monaco .  7,049 


Total . 311,768,713 


In  this  table,  the  European  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Denmark  have 
not  been  taken  into  account.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Great  Britain  (Malta,  Gibraltar,  Heligoland).  174,362 


Portugal  (Azores) .  261,746 

Denmark  (Faroe  Islands,  Iceland) .  83,000 

Total . 519,103 


Adding  these  figures  to  the  above  sum,  the 
total  population  of  the  European  states,  inclu¬ 
sive  of  their  European  dependencies,  is  found 
to  be  812,282,821. 

The  total  area  of  Europe  is  estimated  at 
3,821,080  square  miles.  Leaving  out  of  ac¬ 
count  the  area  of  the  European  dependen¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  that  of  the  German  coast-waters 
of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  the  lake  of 
Constance,  and  the  sea  of  Azov,  the  European 
states  occupy  the  following  relative  position  in 
point  of  area : 


1.  Russia .  1,933,734 

2.  Austro-Hungary .  240,334 

3.  German  Empire .  208,432 

4.  France .  204,090 

5.  Spain .  198,229 

6.  Sweden .  170,979 

7.  Finland . '. .  144,428 

8.  Norway . 122,859 

9.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland .  121,608 

10.  Italy .  114,415 

11.  Turkey .  105,912 

12.  Roumania .  49,262 

13.  Portugal .  34,606 

14.  Bulgaria .  24,659 

15.  Greece .  19,353 

16  Servia..- .  18,7S7 

17.  Switzerland .  15,981 

18.  Denmark .  14,764 

19.  Netherlands .  12,731 

20.  Belgium .  11,373 

21.  Montenegro .  8,642 

22.  Luxemburg .  999 

23.  Andorra .  191 

24.  Liechtenstein .  68 

25.  San  Marino .  24 

26.  Monaco .  6 


EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  as  they  were  published 
in  September,  18T8 : 


CONFERENCES. 

Itinerant 

preacliers. 

Local 

preachers. 

Members. 

East  Pennsylvania . 

90 

71 

14,998 

Centra!  Pennsylvania . 

77 

61 

11,230 

Erie . 

26 

11 

2,624 

New  York . 

35 

15 

4,138 

Pittsburg . 

59 

49 

7,635 

Atlantic . 

17 

14 

1,940 

Ohio . 

52 

61 

.  7,484 

Canada . 

34 

14 

4,621 

Illinois . 

84 

77 

10,178 

Wisconsin . .*. - 

64 

27 

9,920 

Michigan . 

45 

32 

5,055 

Kansas . 

34 

16 

2,882 

Iowa . 

51 

16 

3,980 

Des  Moines . 

29 

26 

2,950 

Minnesota . 

42 

12 

3,801 

Indiana . 

88 

39 

6,242 

South  Indiana . 

21 

8 

1,819 

Germany . 

42 

13 

7,248 

Pacific . . 

6 

1 

487 

Total . 

846 

563 

107,732 

Number  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  7,143 
children  and  1,860  adults ;  number  of  churches, 
1,422£;  probable  value  of  the  same,  $3,226,003 ; 
number  of  parsonages,  401 ;  probable  value  of 
the  same,  $410,900  ;  number  of  Sunday  schools, 
1,846,  with  20,122  officers  and  teachers  and 
112,503  scholars,  595  catechetical  classes,  and 
7,365  catechumens ;  amount  of  Conference  con¬ 
tributions,  $4,364.66 ;  of  contributions  for  mis¬ 
sions,  $79,104.42;  of  contributions  to  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  Tract  Union,  $1,914.59. 
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EXPOSITION,  PARIS. 


The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  was  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oc¬ 
tober  4th.  The  Treasurer  reported  that  the 
receipts  to  the  principal  treasury  had  been : 
for  home  aDd  European  missions,  $30,353.14; 
for  the  heathen  mission,  $3,283.98  ;  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  funds  furnished  to  the 
Conference  treasuries  and  the  bequests  to  the 
standing  fund,  made  the  total  amount  received 
for  the  missions  of  the  church  about  $82,000. 
The  expenditures  had  been  $74,102.18,  of  which 
$19,394.81  were  paid  from  the  principal  trea¬ 
sury  for  home  and  European  missions,  and 
$4,304.93  for  the  heathen  mission.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $13,748  more,  and  the  expenditures 
$9,540  less,  than  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  sum  of  $3,153  had  been  received  for  church 
buildings  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  A  pe¬ 
tition  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
asking  them  to  make  provisions  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety,  but  the  Board  declined  to  give  the  measure 
its  sanction. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication. ,  reports  were  presented  showing  that 
the  resources  of  the  Publishing  House  amount¬ 
ed  to  $394,480,  and  its  liabilities  to  $12,188 ; 
and  that  its  business  had  been  conducted  with 
an  actual  profit  during  the  year  of  about  $26,- 
475.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  sixteen 
periodicals,  Sunday-school  papers,  etc.,  was 
189,640  copies,  showing  a  total  gain  during  the 
year  of  17,737  subscribers. 

EVANGELICAL  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND. 
The  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland  was  formed 
in  1843  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  James  Morison,  John 
Guthrie,  and  a  few  other  ministers  who  had 
been  previously  connected  with  theUnitedPres- 
byterian  Church.  The  founders  were  speedi¬ 
ly  joined  by  a  number  of  Independent  ministers 
and  churches.  No  formal  basis  of  membership 
was  agreed  upon  until  1868.  The  objects  of  the 
Union  are  “mutual  countenance,  counsel,  and 
cooperation  in  supporting  and  spreading  ”  the 
gospel.  It  comprises  Independent  churches  and 
all  brethren  who  choose  to  be  associated  for 
the  attainment  of  its  objects,  who  enjoy  and 
give  evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  who  concur  in  the  following  distinc¬ 
tive  basis  of  the  Union  :  “  The  three  great  uni¬ 
versalities  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  in 
the  gift  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  men 
everywhere,  without  distinction  or  respect  of 
persons  ;  of  God  the  Son,  in  the  gift  and  sac¬ 
rifice  of  himself  as  a  true  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  world ;  and  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  his  present  and  continuous  work  in  applying 
to  the  souls  of  all  men  the  provisions  of  Divine 
grace.”  The  ministers  preach  doctrines  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  Calvinistic  views  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches,  and  more  like  those  of  the 
Wesleyans,  on  the  subjects  of  predestination, 
the  limited  atonement,  and  the  special  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  government  of  the 
churches  is  a  modified  Independency,  but  is  not 
uniform ;  the  majority  of  the  churches  are  reg¬ 


ulated  after  the  Congregational  model,  while 
in  others  affairs  are  managed  by  a  “  session  ”  of 
elders,  as  in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  which, 
however,  must  refer  all  important  matters  to 
the  final  decision  of  the  Church.  All  the 
churches  are  independent  in  themselves,  ac¬ 
knowledging  no  external  interference  with  their 
affairs.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Union  for 
1878  were  held  at  Glasgow,  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  30th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bathgate,  the  retiring 
chairman,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Hunter,  of  Leith,  the  chairman  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Guth¬ 
rie,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union,  which 
had  occurred  during  the  year,  was  referred  to 
in  an  appropriate  manner.  The  various  insti¬ 
tutions  connected  with  the  Union  were  shown 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Theo¬ 
logical  Hall,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison 
was  President,  had  an  attendance  of  twenty- 
eight  students;  and  the  Home  Mission,  with 
an  income  of  £564,  aided  or  supported  sixteen 
churches  or  stations. 

EXPOSITION,  PARIS.  The  Universal  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  of  1878  was  announced 
by  a  decree  issued  by  Marshal -President  Mac- 
Mahon  on  the  4th  of  April,  1876,  inviting  all 
nations  to  participate  in  an  exhibition  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  products,  to  be  opened 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1878,  and  to  elose  on  the 
31st  of  the  following  October.  Many  disturb¬ 
ing  and  discouraging  conditions  and  events,  as 
the  late  war  in  the  East,  the  universal  depres¬ 
sion  in  trade  and  industries,  the  international 
differences  which  threatened  a  new  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  intrigues  and  opposition  of  the 
Bonapartist  and  Legitimist  factions,  combined 
to  obstruct  the  enterprise,  and  augured  ill  for 
its  success ;  but  the  energy  of  M.  Krantz,  the 
commissioner-general,  and  his  coadjutors,  and 
the  liberal  appropriations  voted  by  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  were  requited  by  the  final  triumphant 
success  of  the  exhibition. 

As  the  first  of  the  series  of  world’s  fairs,  the 
London  exhibition  of  1851,  originated  by  Prince 
Albert,  was  intended  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  success  of  the  free-trade  system  in  England ; 
and  as  the  one  last  preceding,  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  was  a  celebration  of 
liberty  and  progress  in  republican  America : 
so  the  exhibition  of  1878  was  prepared  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  and  people,  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  foreign  nations  the  definite  success  of 
the  Republic,  and  incidentally  to  recommend 
the  French  system  of  industrial  protection. 
The  international  exhibitions  have  successively 
increased  in  size  and  splendor,  until  all  were 
surpassed  by  the  late  one  of  Paris;  but  their 
advantages  as  commercial  fairs  are  less  highly 
appreciated  than  formerly,  since  the  merchants 
of  the  great  commercial  nations  no  longer  ex¬ 
hibit  their  goods  as  generally  as  they  did  for 
mercantile  purposes.  Many  well-knowh  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Continental  houses  declined  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  exhibition ;  but  the  room  left  by 
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them  was  more  than  filled  by  younger  houses 
seeking  to  push  their  trade,  and  by  the  intro¬ 
ducers  of  novelties,  by  the  young  and  outlying 
nations  who  are  striving  for  a  larger  share  in 
the  world’s  commerce  and  a  market  for  their 
products,  many  of  which  are  strange  and  new. 
More  prominent  features  in  the  exhibition  of 
1878,  and  those  which  immediately  preceded  it, 
are  the  displays  of  fine  arts,  literature,  mechan¬ 
ical  improvements, 'and  national  institutions, 
governmental,  educational,  etc.,  into  which  all 
the  chief  nations  enter  with  a  generous  emula¬ 
tion,  and  which  must  serve  in  no  insignificant 
measure  to  preserve  an  entente  cordiale  between 
the  peoples,  if  not  between  the  governments. 

The  increasing  magnitude  of  the  successive  in¬ 
ternational  exhibitions  is  indicated  by  the  num¬ 
bers  of  exhibitors  at  each.  There  were  some¬ 
thing  over  13,000  exhibitors  in  the  original 
exhibition  at  London  in  1851 ;  at  Paris  in  1855 
there  were  over  20,000.  The  London  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1862  showed  a  large  increase  of  exhib¬ 
itors.  (See  Exhibition,  Beitish  Industrial, 
in  “Annual  Cyclopaedia”  for  1862.)  The 
French  exhibition  of  1867  (see  “Annual  Cy¬ 
clopaedia  ”  for  1867,  under  French  Exhibi¬ 
tion)  attracted  as  many  as  42,000  exhibitors. 
The  Vienna  exhibition  of  1873  (see  in  the  “An¬ 
nual  Cyclopaedia”  for  that  year  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  under  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy) 
attracted  many  exhibitors  from  the  far  East. 
The  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  (see 
Exhibition,  Centennial,  in  “  Annual  Cyclo¬ 
paedia”  for  1876)  was  in  magnitude  and  com¬ 
pleteness  a  further  advance.  The  French  exhi¬ 
bition  of  1878  was  a  still  grander  success ;  the 
number  of  exhibitors  mounted  up  to  double  the 
number  in  the  great  exhibition  of  1867.  Al¬ 
though  the  hopes  of  the  promoters  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  1851,  that  it  would  inaugurate  the 
reign  of  peace  among  civilized  nations,  have 
been  sadly  deceived — for  these  international 
fairs  have  been  held  in  the  intervals  of  gigantic 
wars  between  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  national  participants — yet  the  history  of 
their  progress  proves  that  they  do  answer  some 
very  useful  and  elevating  purposes,  and  have  be¬ 
come  a  settled  cosmopolitan  festival,  for  whose 
celebration  the  capitals  of  the  world  eagerly  vie 
with  each  other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
in  which  the  different  exhibitions  take  place 
endeavor,  with  varying  success,  to  recover  their 
outlay  in  preparing  for  the  exhibitions,  and 
draw  a  profit  from  the  influx  of  visitors ;  and 
the  exhibitors  in  like  manner  generally  look  to 
the  sales  of  the  exhibits  and  the  extension  of 
their  trade  to  redeem  the  expenses  of  shipment 
and  exhibition.  Yet  the  prevailing  animus  is 
anything  but  purely  mercantile,  nor  do  the 
international  exhibitions  as  commercial  fairs 
rival  or  supplant  in  any  degree  those  which  are 
held  at  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  Novgorod,  Bagdad, 
and  other  commercial  centers,  nor  affect  mate¬ 
rially  the  business  customs  of  the  commercial 
community.  Since  the  Austrian  exhibition  the 
Oriental  nations  have  contributed  their  arts 


and  products  for  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Western  world,  while  every  remote  land  and 
colony  which  has  or  hopes  for  commercial  re¬ 
lations  with  Europe  now  endeavors  to  exhibit 
some  of  its  peculiar  products.  The  comparison 
of  national  styles  of  architecture  instituted  at 
Philadelphia  has  been  given  still  greater  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  French  Exposition ;  and  the  great 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Centennial, 
the  extensive  exhibition  of  machinery  and  im¬ 
plements,  has  not  been  suffered  to  relapse,  but 
was  made  by  the  contributions  of  American, 
English,  Belgian,  and  other  exhibitors,  and  the 
complete  exhibition  of  French  machinery,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  and  interesting  de¬ 
partment  in  the  exposition.  The  French  Ex¬ 
position  therefore  embraced  all  the  round  of 
human  art,  industry,  and  science,  as  developed 
and  practiced  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  was  not  less  scientific  and  methodi¬ 
cal  in  its  arrangement  than  comprehensive  in 
its  scope.  It  seems  likely,  from  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  this  exhibition,  that,  although 
it  will  probably  be  succeeded  by  many  others 
of  like  character,  none  of  them  will  excel  it  in 
universality  or  completeness,  nor  perhaps  in 
extent. 

The  German  Government  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  International  Exposition,  as  Prince 
Bismarck  feared  that  the  display  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Alsace  among  the  German  exhibits 
would  arouse  bitter  and  discordant  emotions. 
At  a  late  moment,  however,  the  Government 
gave  permission  to  German  artists  to  send  their 
works  to  the  exhibition,  with  the  exclusion  of 
all  martial  subjects.  This  was  in  response  to  a 
courteous  invitation.  Before  the  answer  came 
the  space  had  been  disposed  of;  but  room  was 
made,  by  contracting  the  space  devoted  to 
French  art  and  diminishing  the  neighboring 
Belgian  gallery,  to  receive  the  large  contribu¬ 
tion  of  German  paintings.  These  were  not  en¬ 
tered  for  the  prizes,  as  the  German  artists  had 
not  prepared  for  the  competition. 

The  Superior  Commission  for  International 
Exhibitions  issued  proposals  to  the  French  ar¬ 
chitects  for  a  competition  of  designs :  ninety- 
four  were  received,  to  none  of  which  were 
awarded  the  prizes ;  but  from  a  dozen  of  them 
were  selected  the  characters  and  details  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  buildings  and  arrangements  for  the 
exhibition.  Of  the  many  sites  proposed,  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  exposition  of  1867 
was  held,  was  again  chosen;  but  instead  of 
removing  the  annexes  to  Billancourt,  it  was 
decided  to  place  them  on  the  heights  of  the 
Trocadgro  directly  across  the  river.  By  a  vote 
of  the  Chambers  a  credit  of  35,313,000  francs 
was  extended  by  the  Treasury  for  the  expenses 
of  the  exhibition.  A  supplementary  grant  of 
9,482,000  francs  was  made  in  the  following 
year,  1877,  while,  by  a  convention  between  the 
Government  and  the  city  of  Paris,  the  hall  of 
ceremonies  on  the  Trocadgro  was  to  be  made 
a  permanent  and  monumental  edifice. 

The  administrative  corps  of  the  Exposition 
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was  under  the  charge  of  M.  J.  B.  Krantz,  Sen¬ 
ator,  Commissioner-General,  who  had  directed 
the  construction  of  the  industrial  palace  in  the 
exhibition  of  1867;  M.  Allain-Launay  was  the 
inspector  of  finances;  M.  Ladreit  de  Lachar- 
riere  had  charge  of  the  admissions;  M.  Dheu 
edited  the  catalogues.  The  director  of  the 
French  section  was  M.  Dietz-Monnin ;  of  the 
foreign  section,  M.  Berger,  who  had  been  dep¬ 
uty  in  the  same  department  in  1867 ;  of  the 
agricultural  section,  M.  Tisserand.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Chennevieres  directed  the  fine-art  de¬ 
partment.  M.  de  Longperier  managed  the  his¬ 
torical  art  exhibition.  The  chief  of  the  medical 
service  was  M.  de  Lacharriere. 

The  director  of  the  American  section  was 
Governor  Richard  C.  McCormick,  who  remained 
in  America  until  he  had  received  and  arranged 
all  the  exhibits ;  his  assistant,  Mr.  Pettit,  who 
is  an  experienced  engineer  and  architect,  had 
charge  of  the  American  space  and  buildings  in 
Paris  in  the  mean  while,  assisted  by  George 
Pate.  The  American  directors  of  sections  were 
five :  of  installation,  Rufus  M.  Smith ;  of  ma¬ 
chines,  Thomas  R.  Pickering ;  of  fine  arts,  I). 
Maitland  Armstrong ;  of  education,  John  D. 
Philbrick;  of  agriculture,  "William  McMurtrie. 
Mr.'  McCormick  had  two  secretaries,  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Clancy  and  H.  "W.  Girard,  and  two  at¬ 
taches  from  the  military  and  naval  service.  A 
squad  of  thirty  men  from  the  United  States 
marine  corps,  under  the  command  of  a  couple 
of  officers,  did  duty  as  guard  in  the  American 
section. 

Preparations. — In  the  allotment  of  space  one 
half  was  reserved  for  France,  England  taking 
about  one  quarter  of  tiie  remaining  half,  and 
Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Russia  bespeaking 
the  next  largest  portions.  England  was  the 
most  forward  of  the  foreign  countries  in  ship¬ 
ping  the  articles  of  her  exhibits.  The  bales 
and  boxes  from  all  countries  were  landed  at 
the  seaports  more  rapidly  than  the  railway 
companies  could  forward  them.  The  rough 
weather  in  the  spring  also  delayed  the  goods 
which  were  shipped  by  sea.  The  French  de¬ 
partments  were  promptly  and  systematically 
prepared  from  the  beginning;  and  those  fox1- 
eign  exhibitors  who  were  dilatory  at  first  has¬ 
tened  their  efforts  before  the  day  of  opening, 
so  that  on  the  1st  of  May  the  exhibition  showed 
few  evidences  of  delay  or  incompleteness.  The 
space  oi’iginally  calculated  upon  was  increased 
in  the  actual  building  as  much  as  50  per  cent, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  unexpected 
number  of  applicants.  There  remained  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  on  the  buildings  within  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  the  opening  day,  and  there  were 
many  who  doubted  if  the  Exposition  could  be 
inaugurated  on  the  day  fixed.  Although  all 
was  not  finished  nor  the  sections  filled  then 
nor  for  several  weeks  after,  still  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  were  not  so  glaring  as  to  injure  the  effect 
of  the  opening,  or  greatly  disappoint  the  early 
visitors. 

The  Opening. — The  Exposition  was  formally 


opened  by  President  MacMahon,  after  an  ad- 
dress  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1878.  Besides  the  foreign  embassies 
and  the  officials  of  the  French  Government, 
there  were  present  at  the  opening  ceremo¬ 
nies  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  ex-Queen  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  several  other  foreign  magnates.  The 
exercises  were  accompanied  with  a  great  deal 
of  civic  and  militai’y  pomp.  In  spite  of  the 
rainy  weathei1,  the  houses  of  the  city  were 
decked  with  flags  and  streamers,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  gayly  attired  citizens,  who 
evinced  a  cheerful  enthusiasm  in  this  festival  of 
their  republic.  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Commerce,  in  his  introductory  speech, 
spoke  of  the  palace  as  a  symbol  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  his  country  for  union,  concord,  civili¬ 
zation,  and  progress.  He  said  that  the  idea  of 
the  exhibition  was  conceived  on  the  morrow 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  was  adopted,  and  that,  in  inviting  the 
world  to  such  a  competition,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  “  indicated  its  tendencies  and 
the  goal  to  which  it  wished  thenceforth  to  de¬ 
vote  its  efforts  and  activity.  It  testified  its 
faith  in  the  stability  and  fertility  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  the  country  had  adopted.  It  pro¬ 
claimed  its  confidence  in  the  sympathies  of  for¬ 
eign  governments.”  In  closing  the  address  to 
the  President,  he  reverted  thus  to  the  same 
ideas:  “You  will  see  that  France,  reassured 
as  to  her  future,  under  the  aegis  of  a  political 
regime  which  is  dear  to  hei’,  has  taken  a  fresh 
start  in  energy  and  activity.  You  will  see  that 
she  works  with  more  ai’dor  than  ever  to  mul¬ 
tiply  those  creations  which  do  honor  to  her 
artisans,  which  embellish  and  render  easier  the 
life  of  peoples,  raise.the  moral  level  of  society, 
and  enhance  for  the  happiness  and  gloi-y  of 
mankind  the  benefits  of  civilization.” 

Buildings  and  Grounds. — The  palace  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  with  its  adjuncts,  covered 
nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  field,  about  700 
yards,  and  600  or  700  yards  of  its  length,  the 
remaining  300  or  400  yards  being  left  for  the 
annexes,  official  buildings,  etc.  The  main  build¬ 
ing  was  rectangular  in  form,  instead  of  oval  as 
in  1867.  The  space  included  in  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds  in  the  Champ  de  Mans  was  about 
110  acres.  The  main  building  covered  270,900 
square  yards  (about  70  acres)  of  this,  which  was 
nearly  all  roofed  over,  while  about  10  acres  more 
were  taken  up  with  the  annexes.  (At  Phila¬ 
delphia  all  the  buildings,  including  Memorial 
Hall,  did  not  cover  quite  50  acres.)  The  gar¬ 
den  was  in  front  of  the  main  building  i-unning 
to  the  river,  and,  including  the  park  of  the  Tro- 
caddro,  which  met  it  on  the  opposite  side,  was 
about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad  ;  this  space,  which  was  interspersed  with 
highly  ornamental  buildings  and  pavilions  for 
various  purposes,  was  kept  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  The  main  building  was  archi¬ 
tecturally  much  superior  to  the  building  of 
1867,  and,  except  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Lon- 
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don,  the  most  imposing  and  agreeable  structure 
of  the  kind,  in  iron  and  glass,  yet  made.  The 
farthest  dome  of  the  main  building  was  1,400 
metres,  or  £  mile,  from  the  central  gallery 
of  the  Trocadero.  In  both  of  the  palaces  aud 
in  the  gardens  the  effects  of  distance  and  of 
height  were  very  successfully  preserved. 

The  palace  of  the  Trocaddro  was  built  of  solid 
stone,  and  is  intended  to  remain  a  permanent 
mouument.  It  is  a  grand  amphitheatre,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome,  whose  summit  is  adorned 
with  a  gigantic  winged  statue  representing  the 
genius  of  fame.  The  dome  is  flanked  by  two 
towering  minarets,  springing  from  huge  tow¬ 
ers,  nearly  as  high  as  the  amphitheatre ;  beyond 
these  are  lower  wings,  with  dome-shaped  roofs 
which  connect  with  the  long  range  of  galleries 
which  extend  around  the  whole  hill  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe.  Within  these  galleries,  opening 
upon  the  park  of  the  Trocadero,  is  a  cloistered 
gallery  or  colonnade.  The  Trocadero  is  a  steep 
hill,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  which 
was  ascended  by  a  broad  stairway.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  palace  are  about  100  feet  above 
the  river.  The  roadway  of  the  bridge  of  Jena, 
connecting  the  Trocadero  with  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  was  not  broad  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  the  exhibition  ;  so  a  new  flooring,  project¬ 
ing  12  or  13  feet  on  each  side,  was  carried  over 
on  iron  joists  raised  high  enough  to  meet  the 
made  ground  on  either  bank.  The  old  floor 
served  as  a  bed  for  the  water-mains  required 
for  the  fountains  and  buildings  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  The  old  steps  have  been  removed, 
and  the  site  of  the  Trocadero  has  been  turned 
into  a  garden,  with  drives,  footpaths,  lawns, 
shrubberies,  and  fountains.  The  palace  of  the 
Trocaddro  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  semi¬ 
circular  gallery.  At  the  back  is  a  solid  wall. 
In  front  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  connected  by  a 
balustrade,  supports  the  roof  of  Spanish  tilings. 
Behind  and  rising  above  this  ambulatory  are 
picture  galleries,  which  contained  the  retro¬ 
spective  or  historical  collection  of  art.  The 
wall  and  balusters  of  the  long  colonnade  are  of 
a  red  color.  This  colonnade  rests  on  substruc¬ 
tures,  and  looks  down  on  the  park ;  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  are  square  towers  or  pavilions.  The 
outer  portions  of  this  gallery,  projecting  far 
beyond  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  are  supported 
by  high  walls  of  strong  masonry.  The  semi¬ 
circular  colonnade  is  about  1,200  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  A  portico,  supporting  colossal  statues 
representing  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
extends  into  the  semicircle  from  the  center  of 
the  arc.  It  covers  a  grotto,  from  which  a  large 
Stream  of  water  issued  and  fell  over  a  high 
arch  in  a  broad  cascade.  The  water  was  then 
earned  through  a  successive  series  of  broad  ba¬ 
sins,  one  above  another,  with  bronze  fountains 
at  their  sides.  The  palace,  standing  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  point  in  the  great  gallery,  is  semicircular 
in  form  and  contains  a  great  amphitheatre 
called  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  with  galleries  around 
it,  constructed  on  the  most  perfect  acoustic  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  this  hall,  which  has  a  capacity  for 


an  audience  of  8,000  to  10,000,  concerts  were 
given  during  the  exhibition,  and  here  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  and  all  tbe  other  ceremonies 
took  place.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  large  win¬ 
dows  filled  with  tracery.  Between  the  win¬ 
dows  are  square  towers,  looking  like  battle¬ 
ments.  On  each  side  of  the  dome  are  the  square 
towers  or  minarets  over  300  feet  high,  capped 
with  machicolated  battlements,  and  covered 
with  canopies  ;  these  towers  are  ascended  by 
means  of  elevators.  At  the  sides  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  are  square  halls  which  give  access  to  the 
picture  galleries,  above  and  behind  the  semi¬ 
circular  colonnade.  The  architecture  of  theTro- 
cadero  palace  has  been  much  criticised.  The 
design  was  by  MM.  Davioud  and  Bordais.  The 
style  is  called  an  adaptation  of  the  Oriental,  but 
contains  characteristics  of  the  Italian,  Moor¬ 
ish,  Florentine,  and  Transition  styles.  The  ar¬ 
chitectural  design  is  very  bold  and  original, 
successful  in  its  ensemble ,  but  dubious  in  its 
details,  and,  as  a  contribution  of  a  new  style  of 
architecture,  scarcely  worthy  of  repetition. 

The  whole  space  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
was  divided,  by  a  line  runningthrough  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  both  palaces  and  across  the  gardens  in 
the  line  of  the  Pont  de  Jena  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  into  two  halves,  one  of  which,  that 
toward  Paris,  or  on  the  northeast,  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  exhibits  of  France  and  her  colo¬ 
nies,  and  the  opposite  half  by  those  of  foreign 
nations.  This  arrangement  was  only  broken 
along  the  center  of  the  main  building,  where 
the  fine-art  galleries  of  the  different  nations 
were  ranged  in  succession  for  the  entire  length 
of  half  a  mile,  except  the  space  in  the  central 
point  of  the  palace  where  stood  the  pavilion 
of  the  city  of  Paris.  The  art  galleries  were  80 
feet  wide,  with  small  wings  projecting  farther ; 
they  were  without  ornamentation  or  architec¬ 
tural  pretensions,  except  in  the  two  covered 
porticoes,  called  loggie,  which  faced  the  pavilion 
of  the  city  of  Paris.  In  one  of  these  was  a 
huge  landscape,  36  feet  in  height,  on  painted 
tiles,  from  the  Deck  factory,  which  was  de¬ 
signed  by  the  architect  Jfeger  ;  in  niches, 
which  like  the  arched  doorways  interrupted 
the  picture,  were  life-sized  allegorical  figures, 
also  in  faience,  by  the  same  artist.  The  cor¬ 
responding  loggia  at  the  end  of  the  other  row 
of  galleries  contained  the  much-admired  Porte 
des  beaux-arts,  designed  by  Paul  S6dille,  and 
executed  in  ceramic  material  by  Loebnitz,  of 
Paris  ;  this  was  a  doorway  of  dusky  red  terra 
cotta,  covered  with  reliefs,  some  of  which  were 
gilded,  and  inclosing  a  band  of  enameled  tiling, 
2  feet  4  inches  broad,  running  up  the  sides  and 
across  the  top  of  the  doorway ;  these  square 
tiles  were  adorned  with  flowers  in  different  col¬ 
ors,  raised  in  low  relief  on  a  deep  yellow  ground. 
The  same  loggia  contained  other  works  in  ce¬ 
ramic  ware,  pictorial  and  imitative,  by  different 
makers. 

On  each  side  of  the  picture  galleries  was  a 
broad  graveled  pathway,  with  a  few  patches 
of  sod  and  shrubbery  in  the  nooks  and  corners. 
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and  a  plentiful  supply  of  chairs  and  benches 
(seats  for  the  weary  were  abundantly  provided 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  exhibition),  the  path 
on  the  French  side  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Rue  de  France,  and  that  on  the  foreign  side  of 
the  Rue  des  Nations.  The  Rue  des  Nations  was 
faced,  opposite  the  galleries,  by  a  row  of  houses 
or  architectural  facades,  intended  to  represent 
the  national  architecture  of  each  country.  The 
five  cottage-like  houses  in  front  of  the  English 
section  and  the  Belgian  frontage  were  the  most 
successful  in  producing  an  appropriate  archi¬ 
tectural  effect.  The  French  side  of  the  main 
building  was  fronted,  on  the  Rue  de  France,  by 
a  plain  face  of  iron  and  glass.  The  broad  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  products  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  and  provinces  was  traversed  by  transepts  ; 
the  grand  transept  was  a  magnificent  covered 
passage,  800  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  termi¬ 
nating  in  large  towers  covered  by  domes  111 
feet  wide ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  this  tran¬ 
sept  were  profusely  decorated  with  moldings, 
gilding,  and  carvings. 

In  the  park  of  the  Trocadero  were  several 
buildings,  some  of  good  size.  A  large  Algerian 
house,  all  white,  with  a  tower  and  an  inside 
court,  contained  a  fine  exhibit  of  the  aesthetic 
products  of  Algiers.  The  building  was  copied 
after  the  famous  mosques  of  Sidi-bou-Medine 
and  Tlemcen.  Around  this  pavilion  were  Arab 
tents  and  Oriental  cafes. 

The  Japanese  had  a  dwelling  in  which  the 
household  life  and  national  manners  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  review ;  around  the  house  was  a 
garden  in  which  their  native  cereals  were  grow¬ 
ing,  and  a  hennery  with  Japanese  breeds  of 
fowls. 

There  were  large  fresh-  and  salt-water  aqua¬ 
ria,  with  tanks  in  which  the  methods  of  fish- 
culture  were  illustrated,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  The  fresh-water  aquarium,  on  the  Tro- 
cadSro,  was  contained  in  a  series  of  old  quarries. 
By  the  side  of  the  fish-ponds  ran  the  tunnels 
or  vaults  from  which  the  fish  were  viewed 
through  the  glass  walls  of  the  tanks,  the  light 
coming  through  the  water. 

A  pavilion  was  built  by  the  French  conser¬ 
vators  of  forests  out  of  the  different  woods. of 
native  growth.  Inside  were  displayed  the  tools 
of  woodmen,  a  collection  of  maps  and  plans  of 
forest  reserves  and  plantations,  specimens  of 
botany  and  natural  history,  illustrating  the  du¬ 
ties  and  studies  of  the  foresters,  and  models  of 
machinery  and  works  used  in  regulating  the 
course  of  streams  and  rivers  so  as  to  prevent 
inundations. 

One  agreeable  feature  of  the  Paris  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1867  was  not  revived,  as  it  would  con¬ 
flict  with  the  interests  of  Parisian  innkeepers 
and  restaurateurs.  At  that  exhibition  the 
grounds  were  surrounded  with  eating-houses, 
many  of  the  exhibiting  countries  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  tavern  or  caf6,  in  which  the  na¬ 
tional  dishes  were  served  up  in  the  national 
manner.  This  plan  was  repeated  at  Vienna, 
and  imperfectly  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  Tro- 


cad6ro,  the  only  places  where  a  meal  could  he 
made  were  in  four  buffets  in  the  corners  of 
the  palace,  and  in  a  couple  of  restaurants  in 
the  park  outside. 

The  Captive  Balloon. — A  captive  balloon  of 
enormous  size  ascended  with  passengers  two 
or  three  times  a  day  to  the  height  of  600 
metres  (nearly  2,000  feet).  The  balloon  was 
118  feet  in  diameter  and  180  feet  high;  its 
envelope,  composed  of  eight  layers  of  silk  and 
caoutchouc  alternating,  had  43,057  feet  of  sur¬ 
face  and  weighed  8,800  lbs. ;  the  outside  was 
varnished  and  painted  over  with  white  zinc; 
the  cord  netting  weighed  6,600  lbs. ;  the  cubic 
contents  were  847,598  cubic  feet.  The  car 
was  of  annular  shape,  20  feet  in  diameter, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  center  13  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  cost  of  the  balloon  was  half  a 
million  francs ;  the  gas  used  in  the  inflation, 
which  operation  took  a  week’s  time,  was  hy¬ 
drogen,  produced  by  the  chemical  reaction  of 
100,000  kilos  of  iron,  200,000  kilos  of  acid,  and 
500,000  litres  of  water ;  the  cost  of  the  gas 
was  62,000  francs ;  it  passed  through  a  series 
of  purifiers  into  a  large  reservoir,  and  was 
then  conducted  into  the  balloon.  The  cable, 
weighing  4,400  lbs.,  and  tested  for  a  resistance 
of  200,000  lbs.,  passed  from  the  great  wind¬ 
lass,  worked  by  two  30-horse-power  engines, 
through  a  tunnel  underground  to  the  balloon. 
The  gas-escape  valve  was  an  improvement 
over  the  usual  wooden  flaps,  which  are  sealed 
at  their  edges  by  a  mixture  of  flaxseed  and 
tallow ;  it  was  a  large  metallic  disk,  which 
had  a  projection  in  its  upper  surface  to  fit 
into  a  rubber  collar,  against  which  it  was 
pressed  by  spiral  springs ;  the  upper  valve  was 
protected  by  a  tent  of  wood  covered  with  can¬ 
vas  ;  the  lower  valve,  similarly  constructed, 
was  held  by  very  delicate  springs,  and  opened 
automatically  for  the  escape  of  the  excess  of 
gas  caused  by  expansion,  under  the  slightest 
pressure.  Both  valves  were  held  in  a  collar 
of  very  strong  stuff ;  in  the  lower  collar  were 
also  a  manometer  and  a  glass  bull’s-eye  let¬ 
ting  into  the  balloon.  The  cable,  which  was 
thicker  near  the  balloon  than  below,  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  car  by  means  of  a  spring-balance 
in  the  open  center  of  the  car. 

The  Facades. — The  foreign  sections  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  center  of  the  building  in  a  street 
composed  of  facades  representing  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  each  country.  An  American  house- 
front  was  composed  of  sheets  of  zinc  stamped 
to  represent  stucco.  The  English  section  was 
faced  with  a  wood  and  plaster  front,  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Cubitt,  of  London,  and  designed  in 
the  Elizabethan  style  by  G.  Redgrave  ;  one  in 
imitation  brick  and  stone  in  the  style  of 
Burghley  Hall,  within  which  was  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  pavilion,  furnished  with  panelings, 
tapestries,  plate,  and  furniture,  the  exhibits  of 
several  London  merchants ;  a  third  in  Queen 
Anne  brickwork,  designed  by  Norman  Shaw, 
exhibiting  Lascelle’s  imitation  brick,  which,  in 
the  forms  of  cornices,  fluted  pilasters,  etc.,  is 
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screwed  on  a  backing  of  wood,  and  is  said  to 
be  more  durable  than  brick.  A  fourth  Eng¬ 
lish  front  was  a  specimen  of  village  architec¬ 
ture  common  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  a  complete  house  built  in  wood  and 
plaster,  and  containing  characteristic  rooms 
and  staircases.  Another,  offered  by  the  Doul- 
tons,  of  Lambeth,  was  a  front  of  terra  cotta, 
both  glazed  and  painted  and  unglazed,  in  the 
French  and  Italian  styles  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  large  pointed  windows,  florid 
ornamentations,  and  only  small  spaces  of  brick 
wall  visible.  Norway  and  Sweden  faced  their 
sections  with  fronts  of  pine,  of  national  char¬ 
acter,  with  handsome  carvings  and  lattice- 
work.  The  Russian  front  showed  a  kind  of 
log-palace,  strictly  national,  picturesquely  ga¬ 
bled  and  ornamented  with  frets ;  it  was  a 
copy  of  the  house  in  which  Peter  the  Great 
was  born.  The  large  Chinese  and  Japanese 
sections  were  fronted  with  specimens  of  their 
curious  architecture  and  ingenious  joinery. 
The  Japanese  front  was  plain,  with  a  map  of 
Japan  and  a  plan  of  Tokio  displayed  on  the 
walls  on  each  side  of  a  porch,  which  was  en¬ 
livened  by  little  fountains  representing  in 
faience  aquatic  plants,  from  wThose  leaves  and 
blossoms  water  was  trickling.  The  Chinese 
front  was  a  square  house  covered  with  a  diaper 
pattern  in  black  and  white,  with  a  bright  red 
door,  and  a  curious  carved  black  wooden 
crown  on  the  roof  with  upturned  corners. 
The  Italian  front  was  a  trifling,  tawdry  speci¬ 
men.  A  stone  front  with  balconies  fronted 
the  Persian,  Siamese,  Tunisian,  and  Morocco 
exhibitions.  The  duchy  of  Luxemburg  had 
a  stone  front  of  the  Transition  period.  San 
Marino’s  section  was  fronted  with  a  showy 
structure.  Switzerland  put  up  a  plaster  front 
without  character,  with  windows  in  which 
painted  glass  was  displayed.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  facade  was  a  long  arcade  with  pa¬ 
vilions  at  the  ends,  the  style  being  Italian 
Renaissance.  Portugal’s  architectural  contri¬ 
bution  was  one  of  the  most  interesting,  being 
a  facsimile  in  plaster  of  portions  of  a  convent 
at  Belem,  and  details  of  other  buildings  around 
Lisbon,  in  the  late  Gothic  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  the  elaborately  ornamented  gateway 
of  the  convent  formed  the  facade  on  the 
street,  while  the  cloisters  were  carried  around 
the  entire  space  of  the  Portuguese  exhibit. 
The  Belgians  had  erected  on  their  150  feet  of 
frontage  a  solid  edifice  of  brick  and  stone, 
which  cost  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  was  a  handsome  example  of  their  modern 
Renaissance  style ;  the  walls  were  of  brick, 
and  in  the  trimmings  the  producers  of  other 
building  materials  offered  their  exhibits  of 
stone  and  marble,  wrought  iron,  bronze,  etc. 
The  success  with  which  the  numerous  materi¬ 
als  of  various  colors  were  harmoniously  com¬ 
bined,  and  the  excellence  of  the  design,  did 
much  credit  to  the  architect,  M.  Janlet.  The 
Dutch  front  was  not  so  ambitious,  but  its  ar¬ 
chitecture  was  of  similar  character,  although 


a  copy  of  an  old  building,  the  town  hall  at  the 
Hague. 

Classification  of  Exhibits. — The  nine  groups 
into  which  the  exhibits  were  divided  were  as 
follows :  I.  W orlcs  of  art,  among  which  no¬ 
thing  was  admitted  which  was  produced  be¬ 
fore  1867,  divided  into  five  classes,  viz. :  1, 
oil  paintings ;  2,  miniatures,  pastels,  drawings, 
paintings  on  enamel  and  porcelain,  designs 
for  windows,  and  frescoes ;  3,  sculpture,  die¬ 
sinking,  engraved  stones,  cameos,  niello  work, 
and  chased  and  hammered  work  ;  4,  architec¬ 
tural  plans  and  models ;  5,  engravings  and 
lithographs.  II.  Education  and  instruction, 
divided  into  eleven  classes,  viz.:  1,  primary 
instruction ;  2,  intermediate  ;  3,  superior  ;  4, 
books  and  printing ;  5,  stationery,  bookbind¬ 
ing,  and  painting  and  drawing  materials ;  6, 
drawing  and  modeling;  7,  photography;  8, 
musical  instruments ;  9,  medicine,  hygiene, 
and  public  relief;  10,  mathematical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  instruments;  11,  maps  and  geograph¬ 
ical  apparatus.  III.  Furniture  and  accessories, 
embracing  furniture  and  upholstery,  glassware, 
cutlery,  bronzes,  clocks,  heating  and  lighting 
apparatus,  basket-work  and  paper-hangings, 
IV.  Textile  fabrics  and  accessories,  including 
the  following  classes :  1,  cotton  thread  and 
fabrics  ;  2,  flax  and  hemp  thread  and  fabrics ; 

3,  worsted  yarn  and  fabrics ;  4,  silk,  raw  and 
manufactured  ;  5,  shawls ;  6,  lace,  embroidery, 
and  trimmings;  7,  hosiery;  8,  clothing;  9, 
jewelry  and  precious  stones  ;  10,  hunting  and 
shooting  equipments  and  portable  weapons; 
11,  traveling  necessaries ;  12,  toys.  V.  Min¬ 
ing  industries,  and  raw  and  manufactured 
natural  products,  including  minerals,  wood, 
game,  non-edible  agricultural  products,  chemi¬ 
cal  processes,  leather,  and  skins.  VI.  Ap¬ 
paratus  used  in  the  mechanical  arts,  compris¬ 
ing  all  the  machinery,  and  being  subdivided 
into  19  classes,  with  140  minor  groups.  VII. 
Alimentary  products,  including  the  classes:  1, 
cereals,  farinaceous  products,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  2,  bread  and  pastry ;  3,  fatty  foods, 
milk,  and  eggs  ;  4,  meat  and  fisb ;  5,  vegetables 
and  fruit ;  6,  condiments,  stimulants,  and  con¬ 
fectionery  ;  7,  fermented  beverages.  VIII. 
Agriculture  and  pisciculture,  subdivided  into 
the  classes :  1,  farm  buildings  and  apparatus ; 
2,  horses,  asses,  mules;  3,  oxen  and  buffaloes; 

4,  sheep  and  goats ;  5,  pigs  and  rabbits ;  6, 
poultry ;  7,  dogs ;  8,  useful  and  noxious  in¬ 
sects  ;  9,  fish,  shell-fish,  and  aquaria.  IX.  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  including  the  classes :  1,  conserva¬ 
tories,  fountains,  and  gardening  tools ;  2,  flow¬ 
ers  and  ornamental  plants ;  3,  vegetables ;  4, 
fruits  and  fruit-trees ;  5,  forest-tree  seeds  and 
saplings  ;  6,  greenhouse  plants. 

The  sum  set  apart  for  awards  was  1,500,000 
francs.  The  number  of  grand  prizes,  originally 
set  at  100,  was  afterward  increased  to  150 ; 
of  gold  medals  from  1,000  to  2,500  ;  and  silver 
medals,  40  per  cent.  The  money  value  of  a 
gold  medal  was  consequently  diminished  from 
750  francs  to  300  francs. 
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American  Manufactures.  —  The  American 
exhibit,  owing  to  the  delay  of  Congress  in 
voting  on  an  appropriation,  was  not  as  large 
as  it  would  have  been  had  more  time  been  al¬ 
lowed  for  preparations.  The  same  cause  pre¬ 
vented  the  production  of  articles  specially  man¬ 
ufactured  for  the  exhibition,  which  was  per¬ 
haps  not  a  detriment  to  the  display,  it  being  on 
that  account  a  truer  exponent  of  the  products 
of  the  country.  Several  of  the  American  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  who  exhibited,  such 
as  Tiffany  &  Co.,  Brewster  &  Co.,  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company,  and  others,  received  very  flat¬ 
tering  recognitions.  Many  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  and  useful  of  the  peculiar  products  of  the 
United  States  were  not  exhibited  at  all.  The 
American  exhibitors  were,  however,  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  the  assignment  of  prizes,  and  received 
more  than  their  proportion  of  all  grades.  For 
agricultural  implements  all  the  first  medals,  all 
the  second,  and  a  majority  of  the  third  were 
awarded  to  American  competitors.  In  ma¬ 
chinery,  weighing  instruments,  parlor  organs, 
beer,  and  instruments  of  precision,  first  prizes 
were  given  to  the  United  States.  In  den¬ 
tal  instruments  and  artificial  teeth  the  Amer¬ 
icans  carried  off  all  the  prizes.  The  highest 
honors  were  awarded  to  Americans  also  in  gold- 
work,  street  cars,  printing  presses,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  canned  goods ;  and  in  the  class  of 
literature  they  received  three  of  the  five  high¬ 
est  awards. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Tiffany 
exhibit  was  their  reproduction  of  the  Cesnola 
collection  of  gold  ornaments  discovered  in  the 
excavations  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York.  The  reproductions  were  so  perfect  as 
to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  origi¬ 
nals.  They  were  so  well  appreciated  that  a 
goodly  number  of  the  pieces  were  purchased 
for  a  Paris  museum,  and  duplicates  were  or¬ 
dered  for  the  museums  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
A  whole  wing  of  Tiffany’s  court  was  taken  up 
with  the  silver  service  made,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$125,000,  for  Mackay,  the  mining  capitalist  of 
California,  in  which  elegance  is  sacrificed  to 
massiveness  and  elaboration.  The  table  ser¬ 
vices,  in  repousse,  laminated,  and  hammered 
work  after  the  Japanese  manner,  were  not  only 
graceful  in  form  and  ornamentation,  but  the 
technical  execution  was  even  superior  to  the 
Oriental  models,  and  the  management  of  copper 
niello  and  gold  inlays  was  admirable.  Some  of 
the  inlays  represented  natural  flowers  in  col¬ 
ored  metal  and  the  natural  grain  of  wood  pro¬ 
duced  by  working  threads  of  gold  and  bronze 
into  the  surface  of  the  silver.  One  vase  spe¬ 
cially  made  for  the  Exposition  combined  all  the 
new  processes  in  one  design :  the  colored  dec¬ 
oration  of  silver,  produced  by  bronze  inlays 
and  by  colored  enamels  worked  into  the  ham¬ 
mered  ground :  the  laminated  grained  surface, 
produced  by  the  combination  of  three  metals ; 
and  the  decoration  of  steel  with  silver  work. 
The  jewelry  was  pretty  and  novel  often,  and  in 


the  setting  of  precious  stones  comparable  with 
the  best  French  work. 

The  American  watch  manufacture  was  rep¬ 
resented  only  by  the  Waltham  Company;  but 
their  display  was  sufficiently  full  and  represen¬ 
tative.  The  sensation  created  in  Switzerland 
by  the  warnings  of  the  expert  Edouard  Favre- 
Perret,  after  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  is  still 
remembered!  His  fears  were  well  founded. 
The  importation  of  Swiss  watches  into  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  sank  from  370,000  in  1872  to  70,000 
in  1876;  while  the  manufacture  of  American 
watches  has  grown  from  15,000  in  1860  to  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  annually,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  export  has  sprung  up  to  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Brazil,  and  other  countries.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  watches  excel  the  hand-made  article  not 
alone  in  cheapness,  but  in  the  perfect  unifor¬ 
mity  of  their  parts,  allowing  of  the  replacement 
of  any  part  when  injured, in  the  fineness  of  the 
jeweling,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  also  in  the  employment  of  different 
metals  in  the  same  parts,  in  which  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  contraction  and  expansion  is  equalized, 
and  to  which  the  remarkable  precision  admired 
by  Europeans  is  greatly  due.  A  number  of 
new  inventions  and  improvements  in  watch- 
works  were  exhibited. 

British  Manufactures. — The  furniture  and 
house  decorations  in  the  English  section  were 
a  prominent  and  important  part  of  their  dis¬ 
play.  The  reform  in  British  taste  within  ten 
years  has  been  remarkable  in  the  matter  of  in¬ 
terior  fittings.  The  Shapeless  weight  and  big¬ 
ness  which  once  characterized  their  furniture 
have  given  place  to  fashions  of  neatness  and 
adaptability,  which  are  at  once  practical  and 
artistic,  and  which  wmre  introduced  and  her¬ 
alded  by  artists.  In  the  pavilion  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  choicest  of  the  British  exhibits  in 
this  line  were  collected :  everything  in  these 
rooms  was  British,  all  the  work  by  British 
craftsmen  and  all  the  designs  by  British  artists ; 
even  the  tapestry  on  the  walls,  an  imitation  of 
old  arras,  representing  scenes  from  the  “  Mer¬ 
ry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  into  which  8,000  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  wool  were  woven,  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  factory  in  Windsor,  established  under 
the  Queen’s  patronage  a  dozen  years  ago.  The 
artistic  taste  and  richness  of  the  fittings  of  this 
little  building,  which  cost  some  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  erect,  were  much  admired  by 
foreign  visitors,  and  were  a  convinaing  proof 
of  the  great  progress  lately  made  in  decorative 
art  in  England. 

Noteworthy  among  the  exhibits  of  house  dec¬ 
oration  was  a  small  room  fitted  up  by  Misses 
Rhoda  and  Agnes  Barrett,  of  London,  in  which 
the  colors  were  balanced  and  combined  with 
rare  art  and  delicacy :  the  furniture  and  wood¬ 
work  were  of  unpolished  rosewood;  the  up¬ 
holstery  in  a  yellow-green  pattern  on  a  buff 
ground ;  the  floor  was  partly  covered  by  a  yel¬ 
low  Persian  rug ;  the  curtains  were  buff  em¬ 
broidered  with  yellow  and  primrose  tints,  and 
the  wall-hangings  of  blue-gray  stamped  velvet ; 
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the  furniture  was  light,  simple,  and  all  construct¬ 
ed  in  right  lines.  Another  remarkable  specimen 
of  house-fitting  was  the  room  decorated  by  the 
artist  Whistler,  which  he  described  as  a  har¬ 
mony  in  yellow  and  gold,  in  which  those  colors 
alone  were  employed,  hut  in  every  tinge  and 
shade. 

In  the  English  section  the  row  of  frontage 
houses  allowed  several  exhibitors  of  house  fur¬ 
niture  the  opportunity  to  display  their  artistic 
wares  laid  out  as  if  for  use.  In  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  pavilion  were  hangings  of  applique  em¬ 
broidery  furnished  by  the  Ladies’  Needlework 
Society;  electroplate  from  the  Elkingtons,  glass¬ 
ware  offered  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  porcelain 
by  the  Mintons ;  the  three  rooms  were  fitted 
with  furniture  by  Messrs.  Gillow.  Shoolbred 
&  Co.  exhibited  the  style  of  paneled  furni¬ 
ture  called  Early  English.  One  of  the  houses 
contained  furniture  by  Jackson  &  Graham,  an 
ebony  and  ivory  cabinet,  and  other  rich  articles. 
Messrs.  Trollope  had  a  room  paneled  in  red 
cedar  in  the  Louis  XVI.  style ;  Messrs.  How¬ 
ard  a  furnished  room  with  a  teak  parquet.  A 
handsome  example  of  Early  English  in  carved 
rosewood  was  from  Messrs.  Ogden.  Norman 
Shaw  showed  a  new  kind  of  stained-wood  fur¬ 
niture.  Holland  &  Co.  had  some  polished  sat- 
inwood  furniture  painted  with  borders,  medal- 
ions,  and  cameos.  These  rooms  had  carpets, 
fireplaces,  and  some  even  windows.  The  glass 
and  porcelain  exhibits  were  prominent  features 
in  the  English  section.  Powell  and  the  Stour¬ 
bridge  and  Wordsley  factories  showed  blown 
and  molded  glass  and  engraved  vessels ;  Ward- 
man,  stained  glass;  and  Powell,  Lavers,  and 
Barraud,  painted  windows.  In  the  porcelain 
and  stoneware  exhibits  the  Mintons  were  prom¬ 
inent,  with  great  majolica  vases  designed  by 
Coleman,  Solon,  and  others.  Messrs.  Doulton 
exhibited  their  novel  reproductions  of  old  col¬ 
ored  gris cle  Flandre,  and  proposed  their  colored 
stoneware  as  the  much-needed  ornamental  ma¬ 
terial,  for  architecture  and  out-door  furniture, 
which  will  defy  the  moist  London  climate. 
Messrs.  Binns  exhibited  handsome  Worcester 
vases  by  the  late  Th.  Bott,  in  bleu  de  roi  en¬ 
ameled  over  the  glazing.  The  principal  Brit¬ 
ish  jewelers  and  silversmiths,  except  the  Elk¬ 
ingtons,  failed  to  exhibit.  Dressing-cases  and 
toilet  services  were  abundantly  exhibited ;  bog- 
oak  and  cairngorm-pebble  trinkets  were  dis¬ 
played.  Not  much  was  seen  in  leathern  trunks 
and  saddlery,  nor  in  artists’  materials,  paper,  or 
toys.  Blackie  &  Sons  exhibited  some  book¬ 
binding.  Watches  and  clocks  were  very  im¬ 
perfectly  represented.  The  show  of  English 
textiles  was  the  fullest  and  most  important  de¬ 
partment  in  the  section.  The  woolens,  cottons, 
yarns,  threads,  twists,  laces,  and  curtains,  from 
N ottingham  and  Buckinghamshire,  were  heaped 
and  massed  together  in  enormous  quantities. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Australian  colonies  were 
large  and  fine.  That  of  South  Australia  com¬ 
prised  excellent  specimens  of  wheat,  wool, 
and  copper  ;  good  wine  and  olive  oil;  gold  in 


nuggets  and  ingots ;  some  goldsmiths’  and  sil¬ 
versmiths’  work  which  was  wrought  with 
much  skill  and  taste ;  stuffed  birds  and  rugs 
of  very  fine  texture  woven  from  the  hair  of 
the  Angora  goat;  and  a  collection  of  native 
weapons  and  hunting  implements.  Victoria, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  other 
South  Sea  colonies  had  also  good  displays  of 
wool,  skins,  fruit,  etc.  A  carriage-builder  ex¬ 
hibited  vehicles  of  unusual  form,  very  high 
upon  the  wheels,  which  were  quite  strong  and 
light. 

Canada  erected  a  trophy  in  the  form  of  a 
tower,  100  feet  high  and  30  feet  square  at  the 
base,  constructed  of  her  native  woods,  and 
containing  a  selection  of  the  products  of  her 
mines  and  forests  and  samples  of  manufactured 
wares;  the  exhibits  were  viewed  from  pro¬ 
jecting  balconies,  which  were  ascended  by  a 
staircase  in  the  interior ;  the  structure  was 
surmounted  by  a  peaked  roof  made  from  na¬ 
tive  roofing  materials,  slate,  shingles,  and  bark. 
This  tower  was  placed  in  the  grand  transept 
of  the  British  section.  A  longitudinal  and  a 
transverse  section  of  a  pine-tree,  300  feet  high 
and  8  feet  in  diameter,  were  shown  in  the 
Canadian  department ;  the  age  of  the  tree  was 
calculated  to  be  566  years. 

The  English  display  of  machinery  was  large. 
There  were  locomotives  from  the  Messrs. 
Sharp  and  the  Brighton  Company ;  rails, 
sleepers,  switches,  brakes,  and  signals ;  parts 
of  railway  engines ;  mining  machinery  for 
boring,  pumping,  etc. ;  wood-working  ma¬ 
chines  from  Rochdale,  for  sawing,  fret-sawing, 
piercing,  mortising,  and  mitering;  mules,  jen¬ 
nies,  carding  machines,  winding  machines,  a 
new  ring-throstle  machine,  etc. ;  light  and 
compact  fire-engines,  by  Messrs.  Merry  weather ; 
and  machines  for  making  machinery  and  tools, 
and  many  other  purposes.  Some  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  in  action,  the  steam-power  being 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Galloway. 

Japanese  Exhibit. — The  Japanese  exhibited 
their  artistic  products  in  great  variety.  There 
were  bronzes  cast,  chiseled,  damaskeened,  and 
in  all  tones  of  color ;  the  enamels  were  fine, 
and  the  porcelain  of  the  finest,  some  of  the 
specimens  being  of  huge  size.  The  woodwork, 
wonderfully  carved,  inlaid,  and  polished,  was 
not  wanting.  Stuffs  were  shown  in  variety. 
Among  the  curiosities  were  a  silver  tea-service 
inlaid  with  semi-transparent  enamel,  and  an 
anatomical  model  of  full  size,  very  correct  and 
ingenious ;  also  a  lacquered  screen  representing 
leaves  composed  of  mother-of-pearl,  porcelain, 
gold,  and  silver  on  a  black  ground,  which  cost 
$13,000.  The  porcelain  of  Koranska  was  well 
represented,  and  that  of  Satsuma  and  other 
places.  Enameling  in  silver  is  a  new  art  in 
Japan.  The  articles  exhibited  gave  evidence 
that  this  artistic  race  have  improved  by  their 
studies  of  European  art,  without  sacrificing  in 
any  degree  their  own  national  style;  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  large  demand  for  Japan¬ 
ese  work  for  export,  and  the  temptations  to 
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their  commercial  spirit,  which  did  succumb  for 
a  time  and  stimulated  the  hasty  production  of 
inferior  goods,  yet  the  national  sentiment  has 
at  length  triumphed  over  the  tendency  to  de¬ 
generation.  The  objects  exhibited  showed  the 
same  solid  and  elaborate  workmanship  and 
ripeness  of  design  which  mark  the  productions 
of  the  last  century,  while  the  forms  and  deco¬ 
rations  indicate  considerable  aesthetic  progress 
since  that  period.  The  Government  exhibited 
the  natural  products  of  their  country,  and  pic¬ 
tures  representing  the  flowers  and  useful  plants 
cultivated  in  Japan. 

Other  Foreign  Exhibits. — In  the  Italian  sec¬ 
tion  the  carved  and  inlaid  woodwork  of  Giusti, 
Frullini,  Brambilla,  Polli,  etc.,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  feature ;  the  most  pleasing  were  the 
Etruscan  jewelry  of  Sig.  Castellani,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  glasswork  of  Murano.  The  faiences 
from  Ginori  and  Doccia  were  very  fine.  Mosa¬ 
ics  were  missing.  In  the  machinery  depart¬ 
ment  some  naval  models  and  machinery  and 
cavalry  accouterments  were  exhibited. 

The  Russian  exhibit  was  very  meager.  There 
were  a  few  specimens  of  malachite  and  lapis- 
lazuli  furniture,  some  fine  work  in  pietra  dura , 
and  some  very  good  cutlery. 

The  Swiss,  besides  a  large  display  of  watch¬ 
es,  and  a  variety  of  their  carved  wood  orna¬ 
ments,  had  some  artistically  painted  pottery. 

Belgium  sent  a  very  large  and  varied  ex¬ 
hibit,  embracing  tapestries  similar  to  those 
once  made  at  Beauvais,  woolens  and  other  tex¬ 
tiles,  elegant  Valenciennes,  Brussels,  and  other 
laces,  large  assortments  of  faience  and  of  brass 
utensils,  and  vessels  with  figures  hammered  in. 
Among  their  house  furniture  was  some  hand¬ 
somely  carved  in  oak  with  an  Elizabethan  de¬ 
sign. 

Austria  and  Hungary,  in  separate  sections, 
had  a  large  display  of  enamels,  jewelry,  bent¬ 
wood  furniture,  textile  fabrics,  and  porcelain 
and  stone  ware,  some  of  it  very  handsomely 
ornamented. 

Tunis  had  a  good  selection  of  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets. 

The  Portuguese  section,  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  reproduced  from  Belem,  Battalha, 
and  other  old  Portuguese  buildings,  contained 
woolens  and  gay  dry  goods;  straw  and  wick¬ 
er  seats  and  chairs;  the  curious  Lisbon  stone¬ 
ware  ;  publications  of  the  national  press ;  a 
careful  selection  of  educational  statistics ;  and 
a  large  collection  of  models  of  the  country 
people  dressed  in  costume. 

In  the  Dutch  section  was  an  interesting 
model  of  one  of  the  dams  of  the  Maas,  con¬ 
structed  of  layers  of  alternate  wattles  and 
stone ;  also  many  careful  maps,  plans,  and 
models,  as  at  Philadelphia.  Their  chief  ex¬ 
hibits  were  woolen  goods  of  bright  colors,  car¬ 
pets  imitated  from  the  Orientals,  and  excellent 
food  preparations.  They  showed  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  some  good  machines  and 
some  of  their  field  artillery. 

The  Chinese  collection  was  large,  embracing 


quantities  of  lacquer  wares;  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  ivory  carvings;  elaborate  and  gro¬ 
tesque  carved  furniture  of  mixed  woods ;  mats, 
carpets,  and  stuffs.  Many  of  their  products, 
which  were  exhibited  by  the  merchants  of  the 
treaty  ports,  showed  the  influence  of  foreign 
taste,  and  were  evidently  manufactured  for  a 
foreign  market. 

Norway  sent  a  full  variety  of  furs  and  skins, 
and  filigree  silver.  In  the  mechanical  gallery 
was  exhibited  every  kind  of  tool  or  machine 
employed  in  the  timber  industry. 

The  Danish  exhibit  was  similar,  containing 
also  several  sorts  of  porcelains.  Sweden  sent 
porcelain,  faience,  and  gris  de  Flandre. 

Conspicuous  among  the  Spanish  products 
were  the  exquisite  fans  by  Bach,  the  costumed 
figures  of  Gallician  peasants,  and  the  brilliant 
fabrics  of  many  textures  and  patterns. 

The  Italians,  Spaniards,  Japanese,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  contributed  a  great  variety  of  prepared 
foods,  wines,  liquors,  condiments,  etc.  The 
American  exhibit  of  grains,  sugar,  food  prep¬ 
arations,  and  beverages  was  large  and  varied. 
The  Portuguese  had  a  perplexing  variety  of 
their  wines,  many  of  which  are  not  known  in 
commerce. 

French  Exhibits. — The  French  side  of  the 
exhibition  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  com¬ 
plete  and  orderly  exposition  of  all  the  ap¬ 
pliances,  appurtenances,  and  methods  of  French 
life,  industry,  institutions,  and  government. 
The  prescribed  arrangement  of  the  exhibition 
was  much  rno're  perfectly  carried  out  in  the 
French  section,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  more  correctly  balanced,  than  in  any  of 
the  foreign  collections.  From  the  center,  where 
the  fine  arts  crowned  the  display,  one  passed 
successively  to  literature,  models  and  plans, 
maps,  scientific  instruments,  and  all  the  means 
of  instruction,  to  jewels  and  ornaments,  clothes, 
household  furniture,  carriages ;  thence  to  in¬ 
dustrial  machinery,  the  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  mining,  and  forestry,  and  the  coarse 
products  of  the  fields,  woods,  and  mines. 

The  bronzes  sustained  the  supremacy  of 
French  artists  in  this  metal.  A  clock  by  Bar- 
bedienne,  who  is  first  in  his  branch,  was  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  exhibition  ;  it  was  con¬ 
structed  of  gilt  bronze,  with  the  dial  and  other 
parts  enameled,  and  rested  on  a  pedestal  of 
marble  and  bronze,  supported  by  columns  of 
red  porphyry;  it  stood  about  10  feet  high.  A 
court  was  filled  with  plate  and  ornamental  sil¬ 
ver  work.  Some  of  the  services  were  adorned 
with  frosted  leaf-work  and  raised  figures,  and 
partly  gilded.  Ohristofle,  the  silversmith,  ex¬ 
hibited  also  electroplate  reproductions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  Roman  plate  found  at  Hildesheim.  In 
the  glassware  exhibit  there  was  a  vast  variety 
of  forms  and  ornament,  but  the  quality  wras  not 
better  than  that  of  the  English  exhibit,  and  was 
inferior  to  the  blown  glass  of  Venice.  Faience 
and  porcelain  were  in  great  abundance ;  the 
revivals  of  old  styles  at  Gien,  Nevers,  and  other 
places  are  very  meritorious ;  there  were  several 
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‘'large  pieces,  not  equal  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
evenness  of  the  firing  and  baking ;  one  end  of 
the  art  gallery  was  faced  with  a  front  of  painted 
faience,  a  vast  landscape  in  natural  colors,  from 
the  factory  of  Deck.  The  Sevres  exhibition 
showed  the  finest  products  of  the  art,  vases 
lieu  de  roi  enameled  in  pdte  sur  pdte,  Celadon- 
gray  vases,  and  handsome  Oriental  designs. 
Timepieces  were  shown  in  one  court  in  the 
greatest  variety,  from  church-tower  clocks  to 
the  tiniest  watches ;  an  astronomical  clock 
marked  the  movement  of  the  earth,  and  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  The  jewelry  exhibit 
was  exceedingly  large  and  fine ;  there  were 
many  imitations  of  Oastellani’s  revived  Etrus¬ 
can  work ;  diamond  flower-work  from  Massin ; 
fine  gems  from  Rouvenat,  Dumoret,  and  Le- 
moine ;  sapphires,  emeralds  polished  without 
facets,  diamonds,  and  fine  black  pearls ;  a 
church  monstrance  by  Demachy  in  gold,  en¬ 
amel,  and  precious  stone9.  There  was  also  a 
great  variety  of  cheap  jewelry,  real  and  gilt  or 
paste,  and  in  an  outer  gallery  the  materials  of 
goldsmith’s  work.  Pourdinois,  Groh6,  and 
other  furniture  and  cabinet  makers  exhibited 
the  finest  work  in  buhl,  marquetry,  carved 
paneling,  metal  mountings  cast  and  chiseled, 
inlaying,  and  upholstery.  Clothing  was  exhib¬ 
ited  in  a  succession  of  courts,  leading  up  from 
the  raw  skins,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  to  the 
finished  textiles,  leather,  etc. ;  and  then  to 
made-up  garments  for  both  sexes,  of  the  finest 
make  and  fashion.  The  chief  centers  of  textile 
manufacture  exhibited  in  separate  courts,  as 
the  Lyons  silk-weavers  did  at  Philadelphia. 
Toys  and  dolls  were  shown  in  great  variety. 
The  government  exhibit  of  Gobelin  and  Beau¬ 
vais .  tapestries  showed  the  finest  productions 
of  this  art.  The  displays  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  scientific  and  surgical  instruments,  and 
artists’  and  photographers’  appliances,  were 
large.  The  Ministry  of  Instruction  exhibited 
all  the  means  and  methods  of  education,  pri¬ 
mary,  secondary,  and  superior. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Grand  Opera  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  theatrical  properties  and  scenery, 
which  illustrated  the  history  of  the  scenic  art 
from  the  times  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  progress  of 
stage  mechanics  was  strikingly  presented  by 
specimens  of  the  methods  used  in  scene-shifting 
in  the  old  theatres  of  Orange  and  the  H6tel 
de  Bourgogne,  and  of  the  elaborate  mechanism 
employed  to-day  in  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris. 

The  exhibition  of  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture  was  not  less  systematic.  The  agricultural 
machines  were  inferior  to  the  American,  and 
many  of  the  English.  The  stable,  dairy,  and 
poultry  fittings  and  arrangements  were  better. 
All  the  varieties  of  cereals  and  tubers  were 
exhibited.  In  another  place  all  the  details 
of  garden-culture,  hot-beds,  greenhouses,  for¬ 
cing-houses,  the  training  of  trees  on  espaliers, 
and  flower-culture,  were  completely  exhibited. 
There  were  collections  of  the  marbles  and  build¬ 
ing  stones  of  the  country,  of  the  mineral  ores, 


the  kinds  of  coal,  the  materials  of  fuel  and  light¬ 
ing,  and  the  details  of  gas  manufacture.  The 
iron  works  at  Creusot  had  in  their  exhibit  a 
huge  forge-hammer.  The  annex  containing  the 
machinery  not  in  action  was  a  vast  building 
filled  with  every  variety  of  French  machinery. 
The  machinery  gallery  proper  contained  run¬ 
ning  steam  machinery.  A  gallery  was  filled 
with  the  numberless  food  preparations  and 
delicacies  of  France ;  an  annex  contjfined  those 
of  the  colonies;  another  annex  was  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  French  wines,  and  another  for  min¬ 
eral  waters.  The  carriages  and  harness  were 
less  sumptuous  than  the  styles  formerly  used 
in  France.  Lighthouse  lenses  and  lanterns  were 
exhibited  in  the  machinery  hall.  An  annex 
contained  an  ambulance  train  with  surgery, 
medical  stores,  kitchen,  larder,  spring-beds,  and 
all  the  newest  improvements.  In  one  place 
various  mechanical  trades  were  practically  illus¬ 
trated,  among  them  that  of  diamond-cutting. 
Boats  and  rigging,  including  a  neAV  life-boat 
with  wheeled  carriage  and  launching-bed,  and 
models  of  the  French  ships  of  war,  were  placed 
in  a  shed  along  the  quay. 

The  Indian  Collection. — This  subdivision  of 
the  British  section  included  the  treasures  pre¬ 
sented  to  (the  Prince  of  W ales  or  collected  by 
him  during  his  Indian  journey,  and  formed  the 
most  attractive  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
artistic  part  of  the  exhibition.  It  was  contained 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  pavilion.  These  ob¬ 
jects  were  arranged  by  Purdon  Clarke,  and 
catalogued,  with  elaborate  annotations,  by  Dr. 
George  Birdwood.  In  the  exhibition  of  car¬ 
pets  and  stuffs,  several  London  importers  and 
the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  took  part.  Em¬ 
broidery  and  curtains  were  shown  off  in  divans 
and  oriel  windows.  There  were  rich  pile  car¬ 
pets  from  Cashmere,  Afghanistan,  the  Punjaub, 
Beloochistan,  and  from  Sinde,  Agra,  Mirza- 
pore,  and  various  other  districts  in  British  In¬ 
dia  ;  velvet  carpets  from  Benares  and  Moorshe- 
dabad ;  and  the  rarely  seen  silk  pile  carpets  of 
Tanjore  and  Salem.  A  cast  of  the  Indian  statue 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Boehm,  occupied  the 
center  of  the  space.  A  model  of  a  Hindoo 
palace  was  shown  in  a  case ;  and  in  others,  the 
gold,  silver,  and  gilt  plate  presented  to  the 
Prince  by  the  rulers  through  whose  towns  he 
passed ;  these  were  mostly  vases  and  tea  ser¬ 
vices,  the  most  elegant  being  the  chased  vases 
from  Cashmere,  with  delicate  shawl-pattern 
tracery,  some  of  them  gold,  some  silver,  some 
gilt.  A  massive  gold  tea  service  was  from  Ma¬ 
dras,  whence  came  also  a  fine  dessert  service. 
There  was  silver  hammered  work,  from  Cutch 
and  Lucknow,  and  fine  repousse  work  in  silver 
from  Burmah.  There  were  massive  decorated 
bands  worn  on  the  legs,  nose-rings,  ear-rings, 
chains,  and  other  native  jewelry.  The  delicate 
filigree  and  soldered  work,  some  of  which  from 
Ceylon  and  Hindostan  was  exhibited  by  Signor 
Castellani,  rivals  the  ancient  Etruscan  work¬ 
manship.  The  Prince’s  precious  stones,  though 
many  of  them  very  large,  were  often  inferior 
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in  quality,  and  generally  in  brilliancy,  not  being 
cut  with  facets ;  but  they  were  set  with  much 
profusion  and  great  taste  in  arms  and  gold¬ 
smith’s  work,  and  made  a  fine  appearance.  A 
sword-belt  was  fastened  with  a  fine  oblong 
diamond.  A  golden  hair-comb,  adorned  with 
brilliants,  pearls,  and  Jeypore  enamel,  has  a 
gorgeous  effect.  Curious  brass-work,  vessels, 
and  figures  came  from  Madura,  Tanjore,  and 
other  places.  There  were  brass  objects  with 
tin  designs  soldered  on  from  Moradabad,  and 
some  of  the  same  kind  inlaid  with  black  lac. 
Very  rich  gold  damaskeening  or  Kooft  work 
was  seen  on  shields,  helmets,  breastplates,  and 
gun-barrels ;  the  ancient  specimens  were  the 
best  in  design.  Another  kind  of  damaskeening, 
called  bidri ,  is  done  on  vases,  with  silver  ham¬ 
mered  into  an  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin, 
and  turned  black  by  chemicals.  There  were 
fine  specimens  of  champleve  enamel,  including 
a  dish  which  is  the  largest  specimen  of  Jeypore 
enameling  in  existence.  A  beautiful  emerald- 
green  enamel  is  made  at  Petabgliur  in  Bengal ; 
it  is  very  thick  and  transparent,  and  into  the 
surface,  before  it  has  hardened,  little  gold  fig¬ 
ures  of  animals  and  birds  are  inserted.  The 
arms  presented  to  the  Prince  were  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  exceedingly  interesting.  »The  chain 
armor  was  as  soft  and  pliable  as  cloth,  although 
every  minute  link  was  separately  riveted.  The 
plate  armor,  swords,  maces,  battle-axes,  knives, 
were  of  every  period ;  there  was  a  gun  with 
its  stock  inlaid  with  carved  ivory,  and  one 
covered  with  gilding.  A  silver  chair,  a  gilt 
howdah,  and  an  ebony  and  ivory  palanquin 
were  among  the  gifts.  There  was  sandal-wood 
inlaid  with  ebony,  ivory,  and  tin,  from  Bom¬ 
bay  ;  black-wood  carved  in  low  relief,  from 
Bombay,  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  and  Canara;  wal¬ 
nut  with  brass-wire  inlays,  from  Mynpuri ; 
white  marble  with  pietm  dura  inlays,  from 
Agra ;  jade  beautifully  carved,  from  Cashmere. 
There  were  the  exquisite  miniature  paintings 
of  Delhi.  An  ivory  bedstead,  turned  and 
carved,  came  from  Travancore.  Among  the 
stuffs  were  rich  Mncob  gold  brocades,  from 
Benares  and  Ahmedabad.  The  demoralizing 
effect  of  European  trade  was  apparent  in  the 
staring  patterns  introduced  into  the  Cashmere 
shawls,  by  the  instructions  of  French  traders, 
and  in  the  vivid  aniline  colors  used  in  some  of 
the  carpets. 

The  Art  Galleries. — The  contemporary  fine- 
art  exhibits  of  France  and  the  different  na¬ 
tions  were  placed  in  a  row  of  galleries  along 
the  center  of  the  great  building ;  these  were 
well  lighted  with  top-lights.  Among  the  French 
paintings,  the  most  remarked  were  two  by 
Leon  Glaize,  representing  the  conspirators  vow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Caasar,  and  the  bringing  away 
of  his  corpse  from  the  Forum ;  the  well-known 
“Execution”  by  Regnault;  his  equestrian  por¬ 
trait  of  Prim ;  portraits,  including  one  of 
Thiers  by  Bonnet,  others  by  Goupil,  Cabanel, 
Perrault;  the  “Funeral  of  Moreau,”  by  Lau¬ 
rens;  the  “Source,”  by  Ingres;  a  nude -figure 


painting  by  Eugene  Delacroix ;  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Louis  by  Cabanel ;  the  large  canvas 
exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  by  Georges  Becker, 
of  “Rizpah  Guarding  the  Sons  of  Saul”;  the 
“Entry  of  Mahomet  II.  into  Constantinople,” 
by  Constant ;  several  small  Oriental  scenes  by 
G6r6me ;  five  of  Meissonier’s  laborious  pieces ; 
a  choir  of  monks  by  Gustave  Dor  6. 

In  the  French  sculpture  gallery  the  chief 
works  were  Ghrome’s  “  Gladiators  ” ;  Schcene- 
werk’s  “  Tamer  of  Wild  Beasts,”  and  his  dead 
female  after  a  poem  of  Andrfi  Chenier,  and 
nude  female  figure  and  bather ;  Lafranc’s  In¬ 
fant  John  the  Baptist,  and  his  Achilles ;  Mo¬ 
reau’s  Susannah  ;  Moulin’s  Mercury ;  aud  Du¬ 
bois’s  groups  for  the  tomb  of  General  Lamori- 
eiere,  representing  military  courage,  charity, 
meditation,  and  faith,  executed  with  the  vigor, 
simplicity,  and  freedom  which  distinguish  the 
works  of  that  artist.  There  were  also  a  statue 
of  Eve,  a  Narcissus,  and  some  portrait  busts  by 
the  same  sculptor.  There  were  in  the  French 
gallery  388  numbers  in  the  class  of  sculpture, 
including  some  360  larger  and  serious  works. 
Besides  these  competing  pieces — which  were 
selected  as  the  best  productions  in  the  art  for 
the  last  ten  years,  from  at  least  twenty  times 
as  many  works  exhibited  in  that  period — there 
were  a  large  number  of  sculptures  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the  buildings  and  the  grounds. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  were  the  colos¬ 
sal  gilded  statue  of  Fame  on  the  Trocadero 
palace,  the  colossal  allegorical  figures  around 
the  central  gallery,  and  the  colossal  gilded 
statues  of  animals  which  adorn  the  cascade — 
an  elephant  by  Fremiet,  a  rhinoceros  by  Jac- 
quemart,  a  horse  by  Ruillard,  and  a  bull  by 
Gain.  The  bust  of  Bartholdi’s  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  which  is  intended  for  New  York  harbor, 
was  set  up  in  the  garden  before  the  main 
building.  MerciS’s  “  Gloria  Victis,”  in  bronze, 
was  much  extolled  by  the  French,  whose  pa¬ 
triotism  it  flattered ;  Mme.  Bertaux’s  “  Vce  Yic- 
toribus  ”  was  a  similar  subject,  better  carried 
out. 

In  the  Italian  gallery  were  good  genre  pieces 
by  Joris,  Eotta,  Jacovacci,  and  Juliani,  some 
of  them  recalling  Fortuny;  also  a  fine  piece 
of  sculpture  by  Sig.  Monteverde,  representing 
Jenner  vaccinating  a  child. 

Remarkable  paintings  in  the  Austrian  ex¬ 
hibition  were  “Milton  Dictating  to  his  Daugh¬ 
ters,”  by  Miinkaczy,  and  the  “Entry  of  Charles 
Y.  into  Antwerp,”  by  Makart.  Cederstrom, 
the  Swedish  painter,  had  a  good  painting  of 
soldiers  carrying  the  body  of  Charles  XII.  In 
the  Dutch  gallery  were  a  well-painted  group 
by  Yan  Haanen,  and  sea-pieces  by  Mesdag  and 
Israels. 

The  German  contingent  was  larger  than  had 
been  expected,  and  a  special  court  had  been 
arranged  for  it.  There  were  two  remarkable 
religious  compositions  by  F.  Gebbart,  a  “  Cru¬ 
cifixion ’’and  a  “Last  Supper”;  a  “Peasant 
Funeral,”  by  Knaus;  a  “  Funeral  Procession,” 
by  Riefstahl ;  “  Soldiers  of  the  Seventeenth 
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Century,”  by  W.  Dietz ;  landscapes  by  Ader, 
Diicker,  and  Bochmann;  a  “Bank  Failure,” 
by  Beckelmann;  and  portraits  by  Graef  and 
others. 

In  the  English  gallery  Alma-Tadema  ex¬ 
hibited  an  “Audience  of  Agrippa,”  “Roman 
Connoisseurs  examining  a  Vase,”  and  “The 
Tired  Dancer.”  There  were  six  examples  of 
Sir  Edwiu  Landseer,  three  fine  Oriental  scenes 
by  the  late  John  Lewis,  and  some  good  ex¬ 
amples  by  George  Mason  and  Frederick  W alker, 
deceased.  Millais  had  several  of  his  best  works, 
including  the  “  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  ”  and 
the  “  Gambler’s  Wife.”  Leighton  sent  “Elias  in 
the  Wilderness”  and  the  “Athlete.”  Frith 
was  represented  by  some  of  his  best  known 
productions.  G.  F.  Watts  sent  good  portraits 
and  ideal  paintings.  Poynter  exhibited  his 
“  Israel  in  Egypt  ”  and  “  The  Catapult.”  Prin- 
sep,  Orchardson,  and  many  other  English  ar¬ 
tists  were  well  represented. 

The  American  art  collection  comprised  about 
120  paintings,  84  of  which  were  selected  in 
New  York,  and  the  remainder  from  the  studios 
of  American  artists  living  abroad.  Among 
the  more  noticeable  works  were  the  following: 
“Paradise  Yalley  at  Newport,”  by  La  Farge; 
a  marine  view  at  night,  entitled  “Solitude,” 
by  Dana ;  “  Sunday  Morning  in  Virginia,”  by 
Winslow  Homer;  “The  Passing  Circus,”  by 
Brown ;  the  figure  of  a  laughing  grisette,  by 
Hamilton. 

Retrospective  Art  Collection. — Through  the 
galleries  of  the  Trocaddro  was  distributed  a 
vast  loan  collection  of  art  objects  and  an¬ 
tiquities  of  every  historical  period.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  collected  in  France  occupied  the  galleries 
on  one  side  of  the  palace,  those  contributed 
by  foreign  owners  the  other.  England  and 
America  were  unrepresented  in  this  exhibition. 
From  Belgium  there  were  ancient  carved  wood¬ 
work  and  much  of  the  elaborate  metal- work  of 
the  middle  ages,  several  badges  of  mediaeval 
guilds,  and  some  fine  old  tapestry.  The  Swe¬ 
dish  section  contained  some  flint  implements 
and  early  antiquities,  and  a  most  interesting 
series  of  models  representing  popular  family 
life,  the  interiors  of  cottages  with  all  their  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.,  enlivened  with  human  figures  in 
wax,  all  in  the  natural  size  and  forming  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vivid  and  life-like  tableaux.  The 
Dutch  exhibited  similar  costumed  figures  in 
the  main  building.  Spain  sent  a  remarkably 
large  and  attractive  contribution,  including  the 
suits  of  armor  worn  by  Don  John  of  Austria 
and  Charles  Y. ;  engraved,,  damaskeened,  and 
embossed  armor  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the 
helmet  of  Boabdil,  damaskeened  with  gold ; 
old  saddles  and  fine  embossed  helmets;  and 
fine-  old  Flemish  tapestries  from  the  royal  pal¬ 
ace.  Japan  contributed  a  fine  collection  of  old 
porcelain,  bronzes,  enamel,  lacquer,  and  ivory 
carvings;  the  gold  lacquer- work  was  of  the 
finest  description,  and  the  other  collections 
contained  only  rare  and  superior  specimens. 
The  Egyptian  collection  contained  antique  glass 
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weights,  stone  and  metal  instruments,  and 
paint-boxes  still  stained  with  the  ancient  col¬ 
ors  ;  medieval  metal-work  and  glass  lamps  in- 
crusted  with  blue  enameled  Cufic  characters ; 
fine  work  in  gold,  silver,  jewels,  wood,  glass, 
and  porcelain;  examples  of  the  curious  lattice- 
work  once  seen  in  the  houses  of  Cairo ;  copies 
of  wall  paintings  representing  hunting  scenes, 
fishing,  and  other  occupations ;  also  a  quantity 
of  modern  art-work,  jewelry,  carpets,  stuffs, 
etc. 

The  French  half  of  the  Trocaddro  galleries 
contained  an  historical  collection  of  remarkable 
magnitude  and  interest,  contributed  from  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  collections  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Gaulish  and  Gallo-Roman 
department  were  two  models  of  Gallic  tombs ; 
a  large  number  of  flint  and  stone  implements ; 
pieces  of  ancient  cloth ;  silver  votive  offerings, 
and  curious  gold  and  silver  jewelry ;  and  some 
bronzes  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
rerqarkable  artistic  merit,  from  different  mu¬ 
seums.  The  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in¬ 
cluded  a  large  number  of  very  fine  vases,  many 
bronze  figures  and  ornaments,  fragments  of 
furniture,  of  a  chariot,  etc.,  gems,  coins,  sculp¬ 
ture,  etc.,  all  carefully  classified  and  arranged. 
There  were  many  examples  of  Frankish,  Saxon, 
and  Rhenish-Byzantine  art-work:  arms,  but¬ 
tons,  keys,  Rhenish-Byzantine  enamels  and 
bookbindings;  carved  ivory  and  silver  reli¬ 
quaries  and  pyxes;  illuminated  MSS.  of  all 
dates.  The  mediaeval  and  modern  departments 
were  not  less  rich,  formed  of  the  pick  of  all 
the  private  collections  of  France..  There  were 
the  finest  specimens  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  Limoges  enamels ;  in  porcelain  there 
were  four  examples  of  Henry  II.  ware,  and 
rare  specimens  of  Palissy’s,  Giorgio  de  Gub- 
bio’s,  and  other  coveted  wares.  The  collection 
of  tapestries  was  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
interesting,  including  a  number  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  early  arras  in  the  world.  The 
armor,  ecclesiastical  and  household  ornaments 
and  furniture,  and  jewelry  illustrated  every 
style  of  workmanship  known  in  Europe.  There 
were  full  series  of  old  clocks  and  watches,  and 
of  the  mathematical  and  scientific  instruments 
of  the  middle  ages.  An  interesting  special 
collection,  contributed  by  Prince  Czartoryski, 
contained  relics  of  many  of  the  Kings  of  Po¬ 
land.  Another  special  collection,  scarcely  less 
interesting,  was  that  of  M.  Strauss,  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  and  articles  employed  in  the  Jewish  wor¬ 
ship.  The  period  covered  by  the  French  col¬ 
lections  reaches  down  to  the  time  of  the  First 
Empire.  In  a  separate  gallery  were  the  French 
contributions  of  Oriental  articles,  embracing 
Arab,  Persian,,  and  Indian  arms  of  great  beauty, 
hanging  lamps  of  curious  workmanship,  and 
carpets  of  great  age,  fine  and  curious  in  pat¬ 
terns  and  colors.  A  larger  and  completer  col¬ 
lection  of  ornamental  art-work,  nor  one  more 
systematically  arranged  and  judiciously  select¬ 
ed,  was  probably  never  seen. 

Special  Classes. — The  display  of  literature 
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was  complete  in  the  French  division,  hut  very- 
imperfect  in  the  foreign.  American  publishers 
were  represented  by  a  collection  of  miscella¬ 
neous  hooks  from  21  publishing  houses  under 
the  charge  of  M.  Terquem ;  the  catalogue  was 
a  fine  example  of  typography  from  the  River¬ 
side  press,  containing  explanatory  articles  on 
the  American  book-trade  by  R.  R.  Bowker. 
In  the  English  section  the  prominent  and  al¬ 
most  the  only  displays  were,  as  at  Philadelphia, 
those  of  the  illustrated  weeklies.  In  the  French 
section  the  superb  and  lovely  editions  of  French 
classics  printed  by  Lemerre  and  Jouast  were 
the  chief  ornament ;  it  included  no  less  than 
six  simultaneous  editions  of  “  Manon  Lescaut.” 

In  musical  instruments  this  exhibition  was 
signalized  by  no  important  improvements,  like 
the  cross-string  system  on  the  piano  exhibited 
by  Steinway  at  the  world’s  fair  of  1867,  which 
created  a  revolution  in  piano  construction  all 
over  the  world.  The  principal  English  piano- 
makers,  Broadwood  and  Collard,  and  Steinway 
and  Chickering  in  America,  were  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  exposition  ;  nor,  of  course,  were 
the  German  instrument-makers ;  so  the  field 
was  left  pretty  much  to  French  manufacturers. 
In  France  the  Steinway  system  has  not  yet 
been  adopted ;  only  a  few  of  their  exhibited  in¬ 
struments,  among  them  one  of  Pleyel’s,  were 
constructed  on  that  model.  Pleyel  and  Erard 
are  the  leading  French  manufacturers,  the 
former  producing  purer-toned  instruments,  of 
simpler  and  more  durable  mechanism,  and  the 
latter  a  greater  volume  in  his  tones.  Henri 
Herz,  formerly  a  composer  in  Vienna,  exhibited 
his  melo-pianos,  invented  by  Oaldera-Brossa, 
on  which  a  tremolo  can  be  produced  either  on 
the  bass  or  treble  notes.  The  most  important 
improvement  was  exhibited  by  Ehrbar  of  Vien¬ 
na,  in  his  system  for  prolonging  any  desired 
note  or  chord  on  the  piano ;  it  is  accomplished 
by  a  pedal  arrangement  connecting  with  a 
mechanism  which  will  hold  the  damper  free 
from  the  string  as  long  as  the  player  desires. 
The  same  exhibitor  had  the  best  pianos  in  the 
exhibition,  and  grand  concert  pianos  of  remark¬ 
ably  rich  and  penetrating  tones.  The  Swiss 
exhibitors  showed  excellent  instruments.  An¬ 
other  useful  improvement  was  the  transposer 
of  August  Wolf,  head  of  the  house  of  Pleyel, 
with  which  the  key  in  which  a  piece  is  played 
can  be  changed  by  a  mechanical  adjustment. 
The  double  finger-board,  the  upper  one  hav¬ 
ing  the  notes  reversed,  with  the  treble  on  the 
left,  invented  by  Mangeot  of  Paris,  is  an  im¬ 
provement  which  admits  of  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fects,  such  as  could  formerly  be  brought  out  on 
two  pianos,  and  by  two  players,  but  requires  a 
brilliant  pianist  to  handle  it.  In  the  organ  Ca- 
vaille-Col  excelled ;  the  organs  of  Riegel  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  built  on  Walker’s  system,  with  an  improve¬ 
ment  for  taking  out  the  stop-valves  without 
removing  the  pipes,  were  excellent  instru¬ 
ments.  In  harmoniums  the  American  makers 
bore  away  the  palm  by  their  handsome  mechan¬ 
ism  and  rich  organ-like  tones ;  the  cabinet  or¬ 


gans  of  Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Estey  &  Co.  ex¬ 
celled  the  French  instruments  in  these  particu¬ 
lars,  though  not  so  ambitious  in  the  number  of 
registers.  Of  string  and  wind  instruments  two 
classes  were  shown,  those  artistically  elabora¬ 
ted  for  musicians,  and  those  produced,  some¬ 
times  by  machinery,  for  the  trade.  Of  the 
latter  class  the  factory  of  Gautrot,  employing 
600  workmen,  turns  out  47,000  violins  and 
24,000  wind  instruments  a  year ;  another  great 
Paris  firm,  Thibouville-Lamy,  employs  the 
whole  town  of  Mirecourt  in  making  stringed  in¬ 
struments,  an  occupation  which  the  inhabitants 
have  followed  from  time  immemorial,  and  has 
also  a  factory  in  La  Couture  for  wooden  wind 
instruments,  and  one  at  La  Grenelle  for  violin- 
strings  and  brass  instruments.  In  flutes  the 
Austrian  makers  adhere  to  the  old  form  in 
their  otherwise  excellent  instruments,  while  in 
France,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  system  of 
Boehm  of  Munich,  in  the  bore  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  keys,  has  been  introduced. 

In  dyeing  and  colors  the  most  noticeable 
features  were  Joly’s  process  for  carbonizing 
vegetable  impurities  in  woolen  cloth;  silk 
bleached  and  dyed  by  the  Girard  process ;  a 
large  series  of  shaded  woolen  yarns  in  the 
Spanish  section ;  woolen  yarns  from  Austra¬ 
lia,  nearly  equal  to  Berlin  wool;  the  Swiss  ex¬ 
hibit  of  chemical  colors,  including  the  ordinary 
aniline  dyes,  diphenylamin,  methyl-blue,  and 
resorcin  in  crystals,  exhibited  by  J.  R.  Geigy; 
and  the  blue  shades  of  eosin,  from  Monnet  & 
Co.,  with  their  apparatus  for  the  production 
of  methyl-chloride  ;  also  the  alizarine  products 
by  a  Basle  firm,  and  many  splendid  crystals 
from  several  other  exhibitors.  The  absence  of 
German  exhibitors  left  this  class  very  defective. 

The  extensive  court  manufactory  of  candles 
of  Brussels  exhibited  the  product  of  a  tree  in 
Central  Africa,  a  fatty  substance  called  sheea 
butter,  which  this  last  year  they  have  employed, 
with  tallows,  palm  oils,  and  other  fats,  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  candles.  This  important 
factory  employs  superheated  steam  to  effect 
the  distillation  in  cast-iron  retorts.  The  mate¬ 
rials  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
sheea  butter  is  obtained  from  the  nuts  of  a  tree, 
of  a  hard  red  wood,  growing  about  30  feet  high, 
which  is  called  meepampa  by  the  natives.  The 
meats  of  the  almonds  which  grow  in  great  clus¬ 
ters  on  this  tree  have  a  pleasant  taste,  and  the 
white  fat  which  is  obtained  by  crushing  and 
boiling  them,  after  drying,  has  a  delicate  resin¬ 
ous  aroma,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
butter ;  it  possesses  also  some  valuable  medi¬ 
cinal  properties,  and  w-ill  remain  two  years 
without  turning  rancid.  A  fine,  firm  soap, 
Which  makes  no  lather,  can  be  produced  from 
it,  as  well  as  a  valuable  stearic  acid,  which  will 
absorb  more  latent  heat  than  any  other  acid  fat ; 
it  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  the  stearine 
colorless,  on  account  of  the  resin  contained  in 
the  fat.  "When  employed  in  lights  this  stearine, 
because  it  shrinks  at  a  low  temperature,  must 
be  mixed  with  paraffin  or  a  similar  substance. 
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The  Electric  Light. — The  Exposition  offered 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  M.  Gramme  and  M. 
JablochkofF  to  bring  into  public  notice  their 
systems  of  artificial  illumination  by  electricity, 
which  was  zealously  utilized.  Jablochkoff- 
Gramme  lamps,  which  were  almost  too  daz¬ 
zling  for  sight,  although  the  light  was  tem¬ 
pered  by  globes  of  ground  glass,  were  placed 
high  above  the  heads  of  passengers  in  several 
of  the  streets  and  places  of  Paris,  and  furnished 
a  light  almost  as  clear  as  that  of  day,  in  which 
all  objects  from  the  street  below  up  to  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  houses  were  illuminated,  and 
everything  was  seen  in  its  natural  colors.  The 
American  methods  of  electrical  illumination 
of  Weston,  Wallace,  and  Brush,  were  not  on 
exhibition ;  neither  were  the  English  devi¬ 
ces  shown.  The  Gramme  machine,  weighing 
about  400  lbs.,  and  occupying  about  4  cubic 
feet  of  space,  requiring  2£  horse-power  to 
drive  it,  has  an  illuminating  power  of  5,700 
candles.  A  new  form  of  the  Gramme  machine 
was  shown,  less  durable  in  construction,  which, 
while  weighing  but  441  lbs.,  and  costing  only 
$300,  has  a  power  of  illumination  equal  to 
30,000  candles.  While  many  parts  of  the  city 
were  illuminated  with  the  Jablochkoff  electric 
candle,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  a  pavilion 
specially  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  this 
light.  In  the  first  form  of  the  Jablochkoff  ap¬ 
paratus,  when  the  carbons  were  of  equal  size, 
the  one  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of 
the  electric  machine  was  consumed  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  other.  This  was  remedied  at 
first  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  positive  car¬ 
bon  ;  but  in  the  apparatus  exhibited  it  is  cor¬ 
rected  by  employing  a  rapidly  alternating  cur¬ 
rent,  instead  of  a  continuous  one,  which  method 
possesses  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  carbon 
points  symmetrically  tapered,  producing  a  light 
of  perfect  steadiness  and  equality. 

Metallurgy. — The  iron  and  steel  exhibition 
was  far  from  being  representative,  as  England 
and  America,  the  leading  countries  in  these 
branches,  made  very  partial  exhibits,  while 
Germany,  which  comes  next,  was  absent,  and 
Belgium  was  represented,  though  ably,  by  but 
a  single  firm.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  disproportion¬ 
ately  large  and  ambitious  exhibits.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  iron  and  steel  products  exhibited  by 
France  was  as  full  and  varied  as  any  ever 
brought  together,  and  showed  that,  although 
the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  deprived  her 
of  a  dozen  of  her  largest  iron  works,  she  is 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
world  in  these  vital  industries.  The  mining 
products  have,  however,  fallen  off  in  France 
since  1863,  from  three  and  a  quarter  to  about 
two  million  metrical  tons ;  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  progress  made  in  the  production  of 
Bessemer  steel,  which  requires  foreign  ores. 
The  Schneider  of  Creusot,  Terre-Noire,  Besse- 
ges,  and  St.  Chamond  companies  exhibited  in 
separate  pavilions.  The  great  Creusot  compa¬ 
ny,  which  gives  employment  to  12,000  work¬ 


people,  sent  a  wooden  copy  of  their  great  steam 
hammer,  weighing  60  tons,  with  an  anvil  in  11 
pieces  of  720  tons  weight;  the  height  of  the 
stroke  is  5  metres ;  the  strength  of  the  blow  is 
calculated  to  be  equal  to  a  shock  of  412,500 
kilos,  while  that  of  Krupp’s  50-ton  hammer  is 
only  150,000  kilos ;  the  cost  of  this  great  ham¬ 
mer,  standing  54  feet  above  the  floor,  with  the 
building  in  which  it  is  worked,  was  about  half 
a  million  dollars.  Among  the  exhibits  of  this 
establishment,  including  shafting,  sheets,  gird¬ 
ers,  a  puddling  machine,  fine  marine  and  loco¬ 
motive  engines,  armor-plates,  etc.,  was  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  a  steel  ingot  weighing  113  tons.  The 
Terre-Noire  works  exhibited  a  series  of  steel 
castings  made  with  different  admixtures  of  sili¬ 
con  and  manganese,  according  to  their  famous 
process.  They  are  now  able  to  produce,  by 
the  employment  of  silicide  of  manganese  and 
iron,  a  malleable  steel  without  blow-holes, 
which,  after  annealing,  possesses  all  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  forged  steel ;  their  metal  is  somewhat 
denser  than  rolled  steel.  They  produce  cast- 
steel  projectiles  of  remarkable  penetrative  pow¬ 
er,  and  are  experimenting  on  cannon  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  piece  which  will  have  over  three  times  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  present  steel  guns 
with  a  cast-iron  body.  With  regard  either  to 
strength  or  cheapness  the  Terre-Noire  process 
marks  a  great  advance  in  metallurgical  science. 
Other  noticeable  improvements  in  steel  manu¬ 
facture  are  the  Siemens-Martin-Pernot  and  the 
Ponsard  furnaces,  which  were  exhibited  by 
their  makers.  At  St.  Chamond  a  Pernot  ro¬ 
tary  furnace  of  as  great  as  20  tons  capacity  has 
recently  been  put  up,  and  a  Martin  furnace  of 
15  tons  capacity  at  Terre-Noire,  large  furnaces 
being  found  more  economical.  The  Pernot 
furnaces  at  St.  Chamond,  with  Siemens’s  gaso- 
gene,  produced  during  three  months  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20  tons  of  ingots  per  day,  the  furnaces 
taking  7  tons  to  a  charge  and  converting  it  in 
about  7  hours.  The  Ponsard  furnace  is  regen¬ 
erative,  and  has  the  crucibles  arranged  in  two 
rows  along  its  sides ;  it  is  said  to  be  simpler 
and  less  expensive  than  the  Siemens  furnace, 
which  it  resembles.  There  were  some  remark¬ 
able  ores  exhibited  in  the  main  building,  those 
of  the  Champagne  company  containing  43  to 
48  per  cent,  of  metal.  Fine  chromium  pig 
metal  and  steel  were  shown  by  Holzer  &  Co. 
from  the  Loire  department,  their  best  steel  be¬ 
ing  made  from  spathic  ore  found  at  Ria  in  the 
Pyrenees.  There  were  specimens  of  manufac¬ 
tured  iron,  T-bars,  cables,  wire,  rounds,  and 
squares,  from  different  furnaces,  which  equaled 
the  best  English  products.  The  Compagnie 
de  l’Horme  of  St.  Chamond  showed  a  new  pro¬ 
cess  of  tempering  malleable  iron  in  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  said  to  increase  its  power  of 
tension  30  per  cent.  The  models  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  works  in  the  difficult  and  irregular 
ore  and  coal  beds  of  France  gave  evidence  that 
that  country  excels  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
mining  arrangements  and  facilities. 

In  the  English  exhibit  there  were  specimens 
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of  Whitworth’s  steel  cast  under  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure,  including  an  air-vessel  for  torpedoes  ca¬ 
pable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  1,500  lbs.  per 
square  inch ;  a  forged  shaft  for  a  screw  propel¬ 
ler,  the  weight  less  than  two  thirds  that  of  a 
wrought-iron  shaft ;  with  shells  and  guns,  one 
of  them  exhibiting  the  new  polygonal  rifling. 
The  exhibits  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens  steel 
were  not  comprehensive  nor  commensurate 
with  the  extent  of  these  manufactures,  which 
amount  in  England  to  about  750,000  tons  of 
Bessemer  and  150,000  of  Siemens  steel  per 
annum. 

The  Russian  exhibit  gave  evidence  of  the 
energetic  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
velop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  empire. 
The  ores  on  exhibition  were  very  numerous, 
many  of  them  excellent,  and  some  containing 
as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  The 
coal  exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  betrayed  their 
poverty  in  this  indispensable  mineral.  Most 
of  the  Russian  iron  is  charcoal  iron,  and  on 
that  account  of  superior  quality.  The  great 
Demidoff  works  use  only  charcoal  fuel.  They 
exhibited  a  disk  of  Martin  steel  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  thick  and  over  7  feet  in  diameter ; 
rails  and  plates  bent  and  turned  cold ;  and  fine 
samples  of  Bessemer  steel  and  merchant  iron. 
The  products  from  the  other  districts  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  purity  and  fineness;  the 
forged  steel,  Damascus  steel,  and  other  classes 
were  unsurpassable ;  one  wire  rod  weighing  6 
kilogrammes  was  70  kilometres  in  length.  The 
Russian  sheet  iron,  well  known  for  its  remark¬ 
able  excellence,  was  well  displayed. 

Four  of  the  largest  iron  works  in  Spain  ex¬ 
hibited  rod,  sheet,  rail,  plate,  and  T  iron,  and 
puddled  steel  of  excellent  quality.  The  factory 
of  Don  Ybarra  at  Barracaldo  sent  remarkable 
samples  of  sponge  iron,  made  by  the  Chenot 
process.  The  collection  of  Spanish  ores  was 
comprehensive,  including  the  varieties  of  Bil- 
boa  ore  which  are  coming  into  use  in  England, 
France,  and  Belgium  in  the  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  steel ;  these  are  hydrous  red,  brown, 
and  yellow  hematite. 

The  Swedish  exhibit  was  as  fine  as  that  of 
any  other  foreign  country,  and  was  illustrated 
in  a  special  catalogue,  and  in  a  work  on  the 
iron  industry  of  Sweden  specially  prepared  by 
Professor  Richard  Akerman.  The  26  exhibit¬ 
ors  presented  every  quality  of  the  best  grades 
of  iron  and  steel. 

The  Belgian  display  was  not  less  interesting, 
since  this  little  nation  is  now  heating  all  her 
rivals  in  the  quality  and  cheapness  of  her  iron 
products ;  in  sheet  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel 
castings,  and  machinery  there  was  nothing  in 
the  whole  exhibition  better  than  the  Belgian 
samples. 

The  American  exhibit  was  very  inadequate, 
and  it  was  probably  deemed  unnecessary  to 
make  much  effort  toward  a  national  display 
after  the  very  complete  exhibition  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  samples  of  iron  made  by  the  Dupuy 
process,  from  Republic  ore,  in  the  Union  Iron 


Works  at  Pittsburg,  were  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  improvements  shown  in  the  exposition. 
The  castings  from  Lehigh  iron  were  very  good ; 
the  bolts  and  nuts,  made  by  the  cold-punch¬ 
ing  process,  and  files,  shown  by  Philadelphia 
houses,  were  very  interesting  exhibits.  The 
cutlery  exhibit  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
line,  and  was  effective  in  attracting  attention 
to  the  improved  qualities  of  American  cut¬ 
lery. 

Machinery.  —  MM.  Sulzer,  of  Winterthur, 
Switzerland,  exhibited  a  compound  engine  with 
a  novel  and  ingenious  valve-gear  :  the  valves 
are  of  the  double-beat  type;  a  single  eccen¬ 
tric  works  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves,  at 
each  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  boiler  also  was 
of  a  new  form,  fitted  with  a  Ten  Brink  grate. 
Experiments  with  MM.  Sulzer’s  engines  show 
a  consumption  of  coal  of  2  to  2J  lbs.  per  horse¬ 
power  per  hour.  The  same  firm  has  a  revers¬ 
ing  gear  for  winding  engines,  of  ingenious  com¬ 
plexity.  A  small  engine  of  the  annular  com¬ 
pound  type,  with  opposite  cranks,  designed  by 
Brotherhood,  and  constructed  by  Flaud  &  A. 
Cohendet  of  Paris,  had  the  valve  chest  bolted 
on  to  the  cylinder  cover,  a  throttle-valve 
worked  by  a  Brotherhood  governor,  and  a 
main  valve  like  the  Corliss  model ;  two  cylin¬ 
ders  were  single-acting,  and  the  steam  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  one  valve  only.  The  spring  rings 
for  the  inner  side  of  the  low-pressure  piston 
were  placed  in  a  recess  in  the'cylinder,  instead 
of,  as  usual^  within  the  piston,  which  had  a 
deep  trunk  against  which  the  rings  worked ; 
this  arrangement  facilitates  the  packing  of  the 
piston.  Messrs.  Hopkinson,  of  England,  exhib¬ 
ited  interesting  new  steam  and  check  valves ; 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the  steam  pipe  a 
check  valve  like  that  used  in  a  feed-pipe,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  accidents  which  often  oc¬ 
cur  from  opening  the  steam  valve  by  mistake ; 
the  valve  is  placed  below  its  seat,  and  is  held 
lightly  against  it  by  a  float  submerged  in  a 
vessel  of  mercury  below.  The  same  exhibitors 
had  mercurial  safety-valves  of  remarkable  sen¬ 
sitiveness  :  a  common  dead-weight  safety-valve 
is  controlled  by  the  assistance  of  a  vessel  of 
mercury,  placed  inside  the  boiler,  which  is 
diminished  in  weight  by  any  excess  of  pressure, 
which  forces  the  mercury  into  a  connecting 
reservoir ;  this  gives  preponderance  to  a  coun¬ 
terpoise,  which,  by  sinking,  assists  the  safety- 
valve  to  rise  by  a  lever,  until  the  reduction  of 
the  pressure  allows  the  mercury  to  flow  hack. 
By  proportioning  the  quantity  of  mercury  which 
thus  passes,  the  proportion  of  the  discharge  of 
steam  to  the  excess  of  pressure  can  be  set  at 
any  desired  mark. 

The  furnace-feeding  apparatus  of  Holroyd 
Smith,  of  Halifax,  England,  conducts  the  fuel 
to  the  grates  from  below  by  means  of  taper 
screws,  the  movement  of  the  fuel  being  grad¬ 
ually  forward  and  upward.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  it  is  expected  to  obtain  a  complete  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  smoke.  The  grates  are  agi- 
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tated  longitudinally,  and  the  air  is  admitted 
from  below. 

Hoerde  of  Vienna,  Ganz  of  Bnda-Pesth,  and 
other  Austro-Hungarian  millwrights  exhibited 
various  forms  of  the  Austrian  type  of  flour-mill, 
in  which  iron  rollers  are  substituted  for  mill¬ 
stones,  and  which  promise  to  supplant  the  old¬ 
er  processes  of  grinding.  The  exhibited  Aus¬ 
trian  milling  apparatus  comprised  machines  of 
many  forms  and  for  various  purposes,  and  sev¬ 
eral  recent  improvements.  A  centrifugal  dress¬ 
ing  machine,  invented  by  Martin,  can  be  used  in 
the  place  of  the  usual  flour  cylinders,  wheth¬ 
er  for  high,  half  high,  or  low  grinding,  and 
in  one  quarter  the  room  turns  out  more  work 
than  they.  A  cutting  and  cracking  machine, 
for  preliminary  grinding  or  preparing  malt 
or  feed,  consisted  of  a  metal  ring  with  ribbed 
segments,  which  revolved  against  a  fixed  ribbed 
cheek-piece,  adjustable  to  suit  the  hardness 
of  the  grain.  A  grain- weighing  machine, 
which  has  been  adapted  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment,  cuts  off  the  grain  instantly,  as  soon  as 
the  balance  is  struck.  The  rolling-mills  had 
ribbed  rollers,  the  size  of  the  ribs  differing  in 
some  of  them  along  the  length,  enabling  the 
rollers  to  separate  the  different  qualities  of 
flour ;  some  cylinders  shown  had  been  in  use 
several  years  without  showing  signs  of  detri¬ 
tion  ;  some  of  the  machines  had  three  and 
some  four  cylinders.  The  finishing  was  some¬ 
times  accomplished  by  smooth  rollers,  and  in 
some  cases  by  a  combination  of  rollers  and 
trays.  A  new  adjustment  on  vertical  rolling- 
mills,  invented  by  Mecliart,  consists  of  an  an¬ 
nular  bearing-ring  of  steel,  which  by  moving  a 
hand  lever  can  be  made  to  vary  the  pressure 
on  the  cylinders,  while  their  friction  remains 
the  same  ;  this  ring  revolves  with  the  spindles 
of  the  cylinders,  and,  on  account  of  the  rapid 
speed  at  which  the  cylinders  are  run,  it  seems 
a  considerable  improvement  over  the  lever  and 
spring  arrangement  by  which  they  have  been 
regulated  hitherto. 

An  improvement  on  the  Lamm  system  of 
fireless  locomotives,  by  M.  L.  Francq,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  and  practically  tried  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Eueil  and  Marly-le-Eoy,  near  Paris. 
This  system,  invented  by  Lamm  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  consists  in  storing  up  the  power  in  su¬ 
perheated  water  under  pressure.  The  Francq 
engine  was  in  successful  operation  over  the 
route  of  12  miles,  part  of  it  having  very  steep 
grades,  during  the  exhibition.  The  reservoir 
of  the  engine,  containing  2,000  litres  of  water, 
was  connected  with  steam  pipes  and  charged 
until  the  pressure  rose  to  above  15  atmos¬ 
pheres.  The  consumption  of  coal  was  10  lbs. 
per  mile  run ;  the  weight  of  engine  and  train, 
loaded,  about  18J  tons.  In  a  trial  trip  the 
journey  of  4$  miles  was  made  in  24  minutes 
one  way  and  22  minutes  the  other,  including 
several  stoppages  to  take  up  passengers  ;  there 
was  also  a  stop  of  16  minutes  at  the  terminus, 
during  which  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  did  not 
appreciably  diminish ;  the  pressure  of  15  at¬ 


mospheres  was  reduced  to  3f  atmospheres  at 
the  end  of  the  trip.  Theoretically,  water  per¬ 
fectly  inclosed  is  capable  of  absorbing  heat 
enough  to  convert  one  ninth  of  its  weight  into 
steam;  and  steam  thus  produced  and  stored 
in  the  cylinders  of  an  engine  possesses  a  trac¬ 
tive  power  of  1,800  kilogrammetres  per  litre 
of  water.  The  Francq  engine  runs  noiselessly ; 
its  machinery  is  out  of  sight ;  the  gearing  is 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  engineer. 
The  steam  is  quite  dry,  and  the  little  that  es¬ 
capes  does  so  without  noise.  The  steam  is 
allowed  to  expand  before  entering  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  more  or  less,  according  as  the  train  is 
running  level  or  ascending  a  grade,  or  starting. 

A  tramway  engine,  exhibited  by  the  St. 
Leonard  Society  of  Liege,  constructed  on  the 
Yaessen  system,  allowed  neither'  smoke  nor 
steam  to  escape.  The  steam  was  divided  into 
three  streams,  one  of  which  is  employed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  draught,  another  is  carried  into  the 
smoke-box  and  let  out  through  perforations 
in  a  circular  pipe,  in  order  to  beat  down  sparks, 
and  another  is  condensed  in  a  coil  placed  in 
the  water-tank.  The  engine  is  14  feet  long 
and  rests  on  four  coupled  wheels  and  two  in¬ 
dependent  wheels  with  a  movable  axis.  The 
machinery  is  all  out  of  sight. 

A  combined  traction  and  steam  fire-engine, 
constructed  by  M.  A.  Schmid,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  exhibition  late  in  the  summer,  hav¬ 
ing  traveled  the  whole  distance  from  Zurich  to 
Paris,  about  450  miles,  over  the  ordinary  roads, 
some  sections  of  the  route  having  a  grade  of  1 
in  7 ;  it  made  this  journey  in  8  days,  drawing 
after  it  a  tender  containing  coal  for  40  miles’ 
run  and  water  for  15  miles;  the  weight  of 
the  engine  was  6  tons,  that  of  the  tender  5 
tons.  The  engine  runs  on  three  wheels,  the 
single  wheel  in  front,  30  inches  in  diameter, 
being  steered  by  a  cross-head  and  lever  bars 
from  the  foot-plate  ;  the  driving-wheels,  of  40 
inches  in  diameter,  on  which  nearly  the  whole 
weight  is  thrown,  are  worked  by  a  toothed 
gear  and  endless  chain ;  the  cylinders  have  7 
inches  diameter  and  a  10-inch  stroke,  the  or¬ 
dinary  pressure  of  steam  150  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  made  on  the 
way  was  15  miles  an  hour.  The  engine  can 
be  used  as  a  steam  fire-engine,  capable  of  cast¬ 
ing  a  stream  of  300  to  400  gallons  per  minute, 
under  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 
or  it  can  be  employed  as  a  portable  steam-en¬ 
gine  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes.  Of 
the  peculiar  safety-valve  with  which  it  was 
furnished,  several  other  specimens  of  which 
were  exhibited  by  M.  Schmid,  some  are  with  a 
balance  weight  and  lever,  and  some  with  a 
spring;  in  the  latter  the  valve  is  a  smooth¬ 
faced  disk  without  guides,  which  is  kept  in 
place  by  a  pin  fitting  into  a  cavity  in  the  top 
of  the  disk;  the  advantage  claimed  for  these 
valves  is  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the 
coefficient  of  friction.  M.  Schmid  exhibited 
also  hydraulic  pumps,  which  can  also  be  driven 
by  steam,  and  can  be  used  for  a  motor  as  well ; 
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the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  are  larger  in  diame¬ 
ter  than  the  piston,  and  allow  a  passage  of 
water  which  by  its  constant  pressure  makes 
the  action  of  the  engine  equable  and  without 
shock;  the  distribution  of  the  water  before 
and  behind  the  piston  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  oscillation  of  the  cylinders. 

The  French  locomotive  engines  exhibited 
were  distinguished  by  their  great  powers  of 
traction.  MM.  Claperede,  of  Paris,  showed 
a  freight  engine,  eight-coupled,  with  a  wheel 
base  of  13  feet  3  inches,  and  total  length  of 
boiler,  smoke-box,  and  fire-box  of  31  feet  3 
inches,  with  a  total  weight  of  48-8  tons,  a  total 
heating  surface  of  2,212  square  feet,  and  a  grate- 
surface  of  18  square  feet ;  the  cylinders  were 
20 '47  inches  in  diameter,  the  length  of  stroke 
25-6  inches,  the  wheels  4  feet  3  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter;  the  action  was  the  fixed  box-link  mo¬ 
tion  worked  by  a  screw  and  hand-wheel ;  two 
pumps  were  worked  by  eccentrics  fixed  on  the 
driving-axle ;  the  boiler  is  tubular ;  the  fire-box 
is  the  Ten  Brink  model  modified,  having  a  wa¬ 
ter-chamber  in  the  place  where  the  fire-brick 
arch  usually  is.  This  engine  is  capable  of  haul¬ 
ing  130  tons  up  an  incline  of  1  in  33  at  a  speed 
of  19  miles  per  hour,  or  755  tons  up  a  gradient 
of  1  in  500  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  Its  trac¬ 
tive  force  is  200  lbs.  for  each  pound  of  average 
cylinder  pressure;  or  with  an  average  boiler 
pressure  of  90  lbs.  throughout  the  stroke,  equal 
to  120  lbs.  of  initial  pressure,  its  tractive  force 
would  be  equal  to  one  sixth  of  its  own  weight. 

F.  Curtis,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  exhib¬ 
ited  his  ingenious  and  complicated,  though  com¬ 
pact,  apparatus  for  making  small  screws.  The 
machine  makes  the  whole  screw  from  the  wire 
automatically,  cutting  150  to  180  per  hour,  with 
the  attendance  of  one  man  to  feed  the  wire ;  a 
slight  difference  in  the  length  and  diameter  of 
the  screws  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  the 
machine.  The  wire  is  fed  in  from  the  side. 
The  first  operation  is  to  turn  it  down  to  the 
right  thickness ;  the  next  is  the  cutting  of  the 
thread ;  then  the  wire  is  cut  and  the  head 
formed  ;  it  is  then  carried  against  a  revolving 
cutter,  which  shapes  the  head;  then  passes  be¬ 
fore  a  circular  saw,  which  cuts  the  slot;  final¬ 
ly  a  screw-driver  unscrews  it  from  the  stock, 
which  returns  for  a  new  screw,  while  the  burr 
is  rubbed  off  from  the  completed  screw,  it  is 
polished,  and  falls  of  itself  into  a  sorting-pan. 

Stow’s  flexible  shaft  was  displayed,  working 
in  many  different  positions ;  the  same  contriv¬ 
ance  as  used  for  dental  purposes  was  shown  in 
both  the  American  and  Austrian  exhibits. 

A  portable  riveting  machine,  worked  by  com¬ 
pressed  air  with  a  tension  of  1  to  1^  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  capable  of  giving  300  to  400  blows 
per  minute,  was  exhibited  by  John  Allen,  of 
New  York.  It  consists  of  two  articulated  levers 
which  are  united  at  one  end  by  a  short  cylin¬ 
der  ;  when  compressed  air  is  introduced  into 
this  cylinder,  the  riveting  cylinder  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  levers  and  a  die  at  the  end  of 
the  other  are  clasped  over  the  rivet  like  a  vise ; 


then,  by  opening  the  communication  between 
the  air  -  reservoir  and  the  riveting  cylinder, 
the  riveter  hammers  out  the  head  of  the  rivet. 
The  machine  is  suspended  from  above  and 
easily  moved  ^bout.  In  the  English  machin¬ 
ery  hall  was  an  interesting  exhibit  of  Twed- 
dell’s  hydraulic  riveters  of  different  forms  and 
other  hydraulic  machinery,  including  punching 
and  shearing  and  bending  machines,  hydraulic 
cranes,  capstans,  etc.  The  methods  of  suspend¬ 
ing  the  portable  hydraulic  riveters  were  vari¬ 
ous.  The  machines  themselves  consisted  uni¬ 
formly  of  two  arms  or  levers  having  at  their 
ends  two  cupped  dies,  with  which  the  heads  of 
the  rivets  are  made.  The  smallest  machine  on 
exhibition,  weighing  400  lbs.,  was  capable  of 
closing  rivets  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Plans  of  riveters  have  lately  been  per¬ 
fected,  with  which  all  the  rivets  in  a  locomo¬ 
tive  boiler  can  be  put  in.  By  the  aid  of  com¬ 
plicated  suspension  gearing  the  machines  can 
easily  be  moved  about  to  any  position  or  held 
in  any  inclination.  There  are  also  girder-riv¬ 
eters  for  bridge  and  other  riveting  ;  one  on 
exhibition,  weighing  17  cwt.,  was  capable  of 
closing  rivets  £  to  f  inch  in  diameter.  The 
riveters  are  able  to  do  2,000  to  4,000  rivets  per 
day  of  ten  hours. 

C.  B.  Rogers  &  Co.,  of  Norwich,  were  almost 
the  only  American  exhibitors  of  wood-work¬ 
ing  machinery.  They  displayed  a  band-saw 
with  rubber  surfaces  and  splasher  guard,  a  back 
guide  for  the  saw,  and  wheels  of  36  inches  di¬ 
ameter  ;  the  top  wheel  is  adjustable,  and  the 
table  may  be  set  for  beveled  work.  They  had 
also  a  fret-saw  with  a  novel  arrangement  of 
springs;  also  a  patent  rod,  pin,  and  dowel  ma¬ 
chine,  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  a  hollow 
arbor  with  head  and  cutter.  In  the  Swedish 
section  a  new  large  planing  machine,  which  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  same  time  the  operations  of 
grooving  and  tonguing,  as  well  as  planing,  at 
a  rate  of  40  to  100  feet  per  minute,  was  shown. 
In  one  of  these  machines  the  timber  used  in 
the  structures  of  the  section  was  all  worked. 
The  arrangement  of  the  cutters  was  very  pecu¬ 
liar  ;  the  feed-rollers  were  adjusted  to  the  size 
of  the  planks  by  a  screw ;  the  pressure-rollers 
were  placed  on  eight  spiral  springs,  which  dis¬ 
tributed  the  pressure  evenly  over  the  boards 
as  they  passed  over  the  planing  irons.  Anoth¬ 
er  Swedish  planing  machine  had  a  revolving 
block  with  two  irons  running  between  bear¬ 
ings,  and  a  three-bladed  stationary  plane  for 
cutters,  and  brass  side  cutters  which  could  be 
changed  to  produce  different  moldings.  There 
were  in  the  Swedish  section  many  other  admi¬ 
rable  machines  for  panel  moldings,  tenoning, 
boring  and  mortising,  and  other  operations. 
From  Hungary  a24-bladed  vertical  saw  was  ex¬ 
hibited.  In  the  Swiss  section  was  a  remarkable 
implement,  or  combination  of  implements,  for 
general  carpentry  purposes,  in  which  stuff 
could  be  worked  down,  mortised,  sawn,  and 
molded  in  different  styles.  There  was  in  this 
section  also  a  novel  tenoning  machine,  adapted 
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specially  to  cutting  teeth  in  cog-wheels,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  adjustable  table  fixed  on  a  hollow 
standard,  with  clamps  for  holding  the  work, 
and  feed  motion ;  the  work  is  done  by  a  fixed 
horizontal  circular  saw-blade  and  a  vertical 
saw-blade  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  or 
canted  in  either  direction  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  teeth  to  he  cut. 

A  type-setting  machine  shown  in  the  French 
machinery  hall,  and  invented  by  M.  Delcam- 
bre,  had  a  keyboard  connecting  with  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  type,  from  which  the  type  dropped 
down  upon  pressing  the  keys,  and  were  carried 
over  a  grooved  pulley  into  the  type-bar,  and 
pushed  down  into  place,  until  the  line  was 
filled.  A  scientific  journal  in  Paris  is  printed 
by  the  aid  of  this  machine.  Besides  the  famil¬ 
iar  American  type-writing  machine,  there  was 
one  in  the  Danish  department,  invented  by  Rev. 
Mailing  Hansen,  constructed  in  two  forms,  one 
for  writing  telegraphic  dispatches  on  long  slips, 
and  one  for  printing  letters,  with  a  return  and 
diagonal  motion  for  commencing  new  lines  and 
a  diagonal  scale  to  indicate  the  exact  position 
of  the  letter  last  printed.  These  machines  are 
very  compact,  standing  6  inches  high  with  6 
inches  diameter,  and  weighing  but  6  lbs. ;  the 
number  of  letters  and  marks  is  54,  with  54  cor¬ 
responding  keys,  the  letter-carriers  all  radi¬ 
ating  toward  the  center,  while  a  band  of  varia¬ 
ble  tension  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  pad. 

A  spring  motor,  applicable  to  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  light  work,  was  shown  by  a 
Viennese  firm ;  the  machine  has  two  spiral 
springs,  each  12  metres  long,  which  are  wound 
up  by  the  agency  of  a  cogged  gear  and  a  worm- 
screw,  in  about  three  minutes,  and  will  run  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  making  500  stitches  a  min¬ 
ute.  Two  similar  contrivances  were  exhibited 
in  the  French  department. 

The  steam  velocipede  of  M.  Perraux  is  a  tri¬ 
cycle  impelled  by  a  diminutive  steam-engine, 
which  travels  at  double  the  usual  gait  of  a 
horse,  and  is  perfectly  controllable.  The  fuel 
used,  spirits  of  wine,  makes  it  expensive,  cost¬ 
ing  half  a  dollar  per  hour. 

In  pavilions  on  the  Trocadbro  side  were  ex¬ 
hibited  French  building  materials,  cements, 
models  of  bridges  and  fortifications,  etc.  A 
promising  plan  for  filtering  surface  water  for 
drinking  purposes  in  country  houses  and  vil¬ 
lages  consists  of  a  double  well,  the  outer  shaft 
having  a  bottom  of  gravel,  through  which  the 
water  is  filtered  into  the  inner  well.  Leaden 
pipes  coated  with  asphalt  were  shown,  which 
are  capable  of  standing  a  pressure  of  8  and  15 
atmospheres,  intended  for  gas  and  water  re¬ 
spectively. 

Agricultural  Implements. — In  the  exhibition 
of  agricultural  machinery  the  most  important 
(although  by  no  means  the  largest)  exhibit  was 
the  American,  and  notably  so  in  the  line  of 
mowers  and  reapers.  Whiteley’s  new  champi¬ 
on  mowing-machine  was  particularly  remarked 
among  the  novelties ;  in  this  the  power  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  knife  bar  by  an  arm  which  is 


attached  to  a  non-rotating  cog-disk  fitted  on  a 
gimbal-joint,  into  which  works  a  cog-wheel 
fastened  on  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheel;  the 
cog-disk  has  two  extra  teeth,  which  causes  it 
to  be  driven  continually  from  side  to  side  by 
the  cog-wheels  communicating  the  same  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  arm  and  knife-har.  The  different 
varieties  of  American  harvesters,  with  the  sheaf- 
binding  devices  of  McCormick,  Moore,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  were  exhibited.  These  tools  won  admira¬ 
tion  not  only  from  experts  on  account  of  their 
ingenuity,  hut  also  from  the  general  public  on 
account  of  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  their 
forms,  the  magnificence  of  the  material  and 
workmanship  of  the  exhibited  specimens,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  kept  in  motion  by 
steam,  allowing  the  action  of  the  works  to  be 
observed.  Acontrivance  for  relieving  the  strain 
on  the  horse’s  neck,  when  the  reaper  or  mow¬ 
er  is  folded  up,  was  exhibited  by  Walter  A. 
Moore;  it  is  accomplished  by  shifting  the  axle 
forward.  Harrows  and  rollers  were  not  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  American  section,  their  bulk  be¬ 
ing  an  obstacle  to  their  exportation.  Of  the 
eight  self-binding  reapers  exhibited,  six  were 
American  and  two  English,  six  of  them  using 
wire  and  two  twine.  In  Neale’s  new  English 
reaper  twine  is  used,  which  is  tied  in  a  reef- 
knot  and  cut,  and  the  sheaf  dropped  vertically 
upon  the  ground ;  the  grain  is  carried  ears  first 
up  an  incline  to  a  second  platform,  where  a 
transverse  rake  gathers  it  into  a  bundle  and 
holds  it  against  a  bevel,  while  being  tied.  The 
other  cord-tying  reaper,  the  Johnston,  ties  the 
string  in  a  square  knot,  made  by  forming  a  loop 
of  the  double  string,  running  the  ends  through  it, 
and  pulling  it  tight.  In  the  American  self-bind¬ 
ers  exhibited — Johnston’s,  Walter  A.  Wood’s, 
Osborn’s,  McCormick’s,  Aultman’s,  and  William 
Anson  Wood’s — the  arrangements  for  cutting 
the  grain  and  carrying  it  to  the  binding  appara¬ 
tus  were  very  similar;  the  arrangements  for 
gripping  and  twisting  the  wire  and  for  cutting  it 
when  tied  were  various.  In  W alter  A.  W ood’s 
machine  the  sheaf  is  held  compressed  between 
two  arms,  while  the  knot  is  twisted  without 
straining  the  wire ;  the  methods  for  securing 
the  proper  tension  of  the  wire  differed  consid¬ 
erably  from  each  other.  In  Europe  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  wire-binding  is  very  strong.  The 
saving  of  labor  achieved  by  automatic  sheaf¬ 
binding  is  fully  equal  to  that  made  by  mechan¬ 
ical  cutting.  All  the  reapers  exhibited  in  the 
English,  the  Canadian,  and  the  French  sections 
followed  the  American  models  ;  the  English 
have  apparently  abandoned  the  type  invented 
by  Bell.  A  reaper  built  by  Case,  of  Wisconsin, 
for  the  California  market,  revives  the  feature 
of*  the  old  English  machines  of  pushing  the 
machine  in  front  of  the  horses ;  this  harvester 
is  intended  for  fields  where  the  grain  is  cut 
dead  ripe  and  threshed  out  in  the  field  ;  it  cuts 
a  swath  of  15  feet  breadth.  Another  tool  in 
which  the  Americans  have  combined  lightness 
with  effectiveness  and  durability  is  the  horse 
rake.  Nye’s  self-discharging  rake,  which  was 
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on  exhibition,  weighs  only  half  as  much  as  the 
English  Ransome  rake,  its  weight  being  only 
275  lbs. 

The  hay-presses  exhibited  were  of  the  most 
various  forms  and  mechanism.  An  excellent 
hand-press,  called  the  Ticb,enor  power-press, 
was  shown  by  the  Hercules  Lever  Jack  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  A  machine  worked  by 
a  portable  engine,  invented  by  P.  K.  Dederick, 
of  Albany,  and  made  by  Clayton  &  Shuttle- 
worth,  was  constructed  mostly  of  wood ;  the 
hay  is  pressed  down  from  the  hopper  by  a 
toothed  board,  attached  to  a  beam,  which  rises 
automatically  as  the  press  goes  forward ;  the 
haling  goes  on  continuously,  the  bales  leaving 
the  press  in  succession,  each  being  separated 
from  its  successor  by  a  board  which  falls,  con¬ 
taining  horizontal  grooves  for  the  passage  of 
the  binding  wires.  The  capacity  of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  with  four  men,  is  seven  or  eight  bales  a 
day.  In  the  French  department  was  a  press 
in  which  the  hay  was  separated  in  rations  for 
cavalry.  Another  French  maker  had  a  press 
for  horse  or  steam  power,  invented  by  Thomas 
Pilter,  with  a  double  hopper,  into  which  the 
hay  was  thrown  by  rakes ;  the  press  is  a  disk 
attached  to  a  spindle ;  the  hay  is  fed  into  the 
press  by  rollers  which  give  it  a  spiral  position 
in  the  bale ;  when  the  bale  is  formed,  wires 
are  passed  around  it,  and  pressure  again  put 
on,  until  an  eye  can  be  passed  over  the  hooked 
ends  of  the  wires ;  the  weight  of  the  pressed 
hay  is  about  equal  to  that  of  pine  wood,  and 
the  consistence  is  firm  and  even ;  about  fifteen 
tons  of  hay  can  be  packed  per  day  with  the 
services  of  two  men ;  the  cylindrical  bales  are 
easily  moved  about,  but  occasion  a  loss  of 
space  in  packing. 

There  was  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
plows,  embracing  those  in  use  in  all  countries, 
east  and  west,  and  in  all  ages.  Among  the 
improved  types  of  the  plow,  the  American 
models,  without  guiding- wheels,  are  unques¬ 
tionably  the  best  in  the  proportions  of  parts 
and  in  the  lines  of  the  share.  The  English 
and  French  plows  are  furnished  with  wheels ; 
both  those  countries  exhibited  plows  for  a 
great  number  of  special  purposes.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  form  has  been  introduced  in  Russia  and 
other  countries,  and  is  copied  in  some  English 
factories,  but  only  to  supply  those  demands. 
Four  American  makers  only  were  represented. 
Deere,  of  Moline,  Ill.,  had  sod  plows  with  a 
rolling  coulter,  and  stubble  plows  with  none ; 
also  sulky  and  gang  plows.  Farquliar,  of 
York,  Pa.,  exhibited  the  usual  American  type 
of  plows  for  general  purposes.  Gale,  of  Al¬ 
bion,  Mich.,  exhibited  a  new  form  of  frame, 
in  which  the  handles  were  nearly  horizontal, 
being  bolted  on  the  top  of  the  beam ;  a  joint¬ 
er  or  advance  share  for  turning  over  stubble, 
or  a  sod-cutter,  can  be  used  on  this  tool.  Speer, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  showed  a  small  iron-frame 
plow,  a  potato-plow,  and  a  plow  with  a  share 
facing  both  ways,  and  a  pivoted  beam,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  be  turned  around  in  either  direction. 


In  the  competitive  trials  of  plows,  the  English 
steam-plows  of  Fowler  and  Howard,  the  for¬ 
mer  worked  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  a  wire-rope  and  windlass  tender,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  M.  Debains,  of  St.  Reney,  and  a 
Howard  patent  anchor.  There  were  French 
subsoil  plows  tested,  requiring  six  horses,  and 
one  drawn  by  seven  yoke  of  oxen ;  but  the 
work  done  by  these  was  not  equivalent  to  the 
power  required.  The  Brabant  plow  was  the 
form  generally  employed  for  exhibition,  though 
modified  in  numberless  particulars.  The  Deere 
sulky  plows  mentioned  above,  and  a  French 
double-share  plow,  drawn  by  three  pairs  of 
horses,  were  tried  in  competition,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tool  standing  the  test  slightly  better  than 
the  French.  Deere’s  Gilpin  sulky  plows  and  a 
plow  for  clayey  soils  also  attracted  attention. 
The  only  other  American  plow  tested  was  one 
of  Gale’s,  in  which  all  the  parts  were  adjust¬ 
able,  to  correspond  to  the  class  of  work  re¬ 
quired,  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  the  direction, 
the  team,  and  height  of  the  plowman ;  the 
beam  was  composed  of  three  three- quarter- 
inch  rods. 

The  Randolph  ditcher  or  drain-cutter,  which 
was  tried  in  dry  and  stiff  soil,  did  not  do  its 
duty,  though  it  has  been  very  successful  in 
America :  it  consists  of  two  disk  cutters,  run¬ 
ning  six  inches  deep  and  cutting  six  inches 
apart,  and  returning  in  the  same  trench,  with 
shares  between  the  disks  which  carry  the  earth 
around  and  throw  it  out  backward  on  each 
side  of  the  trench.  The  Italian  plows  exhibit¬ 
ed  seemed  to  differ  little  in  shape  from  those 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  “Farmer’s  Friend”  grain  drill;  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  was  conspicuous,  by  the  side  of 
the  elaborate  machines  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  British  section,  for  its  simplicity  and 
lightness. 

In  the  English  section  steam  and  horse  plows, 
and  plows  for  numerous  special  purposes,  were 
exhibited  in  variety.  Messrs.  Fowler  exhibited 
a  new  three-furrow  balance  plow  for  sugar 
plantations.  A  broadcast  drill  was  shown 
which  allowed  of  the  quantity  sown  to  be  va¬ 
ried  at  any  time  by  simply  sliding  the  side  cups. 
A  steam  reaping  machine  made  to  cut  a  twelve- 
foot  swath  is  the  first  application  of  steam  to 
this  operation.  Reapers  with  improvement  in 
the  controllable  rake  were  exhibited ;  a  new 
string-binding  reaper  was  shown  by  M.  T. 
Neale.  A  loading  machine  for  hay  or  grain 
loads  a  ton  in  five  minutes  with  the  aid  of  one 
man.  An  improvement  on  the  cutting  appa¬ 
ratus  of  reaping  machines  was  exhibited  by 
Burgess  and  Key,  which  allows  of  the  jaws 
through  which  the  knives  pass  being  sharpened 
as  easily  and  perfectly  as  the  knives  themselves ; 
the  jaws,  riveted  together  in  groups  of  four, 
are  laid  over  the  protruding  fingers  which 
separate  the  blades  or  stalks,  and  are  kept 
in  place  by  the  knives,  which  secures  a  very 
close  contact  between  the  knives  and  the 
jaws.  Both  knives  and  jaws  can  be  easily  re- 
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moved  and  replaced  by  others,  when  damaged 
or  blunted. 

New  threshing  machines  had  arrangements 
for  bruising  and  chopping  the  straw,  where  it  is 
intended  for  fodder,  adapted  for  the  hard  straw 
of  hot  countries.  A  steam-engine  was  exhibit¬ 
ed  which  is  adapted  for  all  the  various  work 
on  a  farm,  as  threshing,  plowing,  grinding, 
hauling,  etc.  Machines  were  shown  in  which 
all  kinds  of  vegetable  refuse  could  be  used  as 
fuel.  A  tea-leaf-rolling  machine,  which  rolls 
600  pounds  of  tea  per  hour*  and  Allen  Ran- 
some’s  new  steam  tree-feller,  were  among  the 
interesting  novelties.  A  marked  feature  in  the 
English  exhibit  was  its  international  character ; 
very  many  of  the  devices  were  not  at  all  suit¬ 
able  for  British  agriculture,  but  were  intended 
for  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth ;  not  only  were 
there  inventions  designed  for  the  agricultural 
processes  of  the  Hindoos  and  distant  colonists, 
but  the  wants  and  preferences  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  had  been  studied  and  met  as  well.  The 
chain-harrows  of  Howard  do  their  work  more 
effectively  than  the  stiff  or  even  the  jointed 
harrows  usually  employed. 

The  French  exhibited  a  large  number  of  por¬ 
table  engines,  threshing  machines,  and  other 
steam  and  other  machinery,  and  with  little  in 
their  construction  which  was  new.  Screening 
machines  of  low  price,  with  perforated  plates, 
which  separate  the  round  seeds,  instead  of  the 
usual  wire  sieves,  which  work  much  faster,  were 
shown  by  several  makers.  The  prices  of  the 
portable  engines  and  other  machinery  were 
lower  than  those  given  on  the  competing  En¬ 
glish  implements,  while  the  French  workman¬ 
ship  was  admirable.  A  threshing  machine, 
constructed  by  MM.  Albaret,  of  Liancourt,  had 
a  straw  elevator  attached,  and  feeding  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  the  straw  was  preserved  unin¬ 
jured;  also  a  guard  which  prevented  the  legs 
of  the  workman  from  being  caught  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  this  machine  turned  out  65  to  70 
bushels  of  grain  an  hour  in  a  very  clean  condi¬ 
tion.  Among  the  curious  and  useful  contriv¬ 
ances  in  the  French  section  were  the  apparatus 
for  milking  cows  mechanically,  without  direct 
contact  with  the  udders,  and  a  potato-peeler 
which  had  an  arrangement  of  circular  knives ; 
also  the  steam  incubators  and  apparatus  for  fat¬ 
tening  poultry,  which  have  long  been  in  use 
in  French  farmyards.  In  the  kiosk  devoted  to 
tobacco  industry  was  a  machine  for  making 
cigarettes,  which,  by  means  of  a  cogged  gear¬ 
ing,  cuts  the  papers  from  a  large  coil,  fills  them 
with  tobacco,  rolls  and  gums  them,  and  throws 
the  finished  cigarettes  out  into  a  box,  all  with 
amazing  rapidity.  A  singular  machine  for  pack¬ 
ing  tobacco  receives  the  measured-out  quantity 
of  tobacco  and  wraps  and  seals  it  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  and  with  remarkable  neatness ;  if 
the  package  is  not  of  exact  weight,  it  will  not 
work,  but  returns  the  package  unfinished. 

Exhibitions  of  Animals. — A  live-stock  exhi¬ 
bition  was  opened  on  the  Esplanade  des  Inva- 
lides  on  the  9th  of  June.  There  were  356 


French  exhibitors,  145  English,  39  Belgian,  and 
a  dozen  each  from  Holland  and  Italy,  with  a 
few  Swiss  and  Danish,  and  one  from  Portugal. 
The  French  and  foreign  exhibitors  did  not 
compete  with  each  other ;  but  two  sets  of  prizes 
were  given,  England  bearing  off  nearly  all  in 
the  foreign  exhibition.  All  the  leading  breeds  of 
British  stock  were  represented  from  the  farms 
of  nearly  all  the  largest  breeders  in  England. 
The  Continental  breeds  of  cattle  were  well  rep¬ 
resented  ;  the  Dutch  oxen  and  northern  breeds 
were  there;  about  50  fine  specimens  of  Swiss 
cattle;  fine  Norman  stock,  good  milch  and  beef 
cattle ;  and  the  handsome,  silky-coated  Charo- 
laise  breed  ;  the  Flemish,  a  large  animal ;  and 
the  Gascon,  Breton,  and  other  French  varieties. 
The  French  exhibition  of  merinos  was  the 
great  feature  in  the  sheep  show :  this  breed 
has  changed  in  size  and  fleece  within  the  last 
few  years,  on  account  of  the  reduced  demand 
for  wool  and  higher  price  of  mutton.  The 
French  Southdowns  were  fine  but  inferior  to 
the  English.  In  the  poultry  exhibition  the 
French  excelled  the  English  and  other  exhib¬ 
itors  in  both  the  style  and  quality  of  their 
fowls. 

A  dog  show,  held  in  June,  contained  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  finest-bred  dogs  in  the  world,  con¬ 
tributed  by  600  French  and  English  sportsmen 
and  lovers  of  the  animal.  The  English  fanci¬ 
ers  carried  off  about  one  third  of  the  prizes. 
There  were  few  exhibits  from  other  countries. 

A  competitive  horse  show,  which  came  off 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  was  more  in¬ 
ternational  in  its  character  than  the  other  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  animals;  yet  the  English  were  with 
the  French  the  chief  competitors  for  the  prizes, 
as  in  the  other  shows.  England  sent  thor- 
ough-breds,  carriage  and  saddle  horses,  ponies 
and  draught  animals,  to  the  number  of  65. 
Belgium  had  83  entries,  most  of  them  draught 
horses,  26  of  the  latter  taking  prizes.  The 
Hungarian  government  stud  and  the  Pesth  soci¬ 
ety  for  breeding  exhibited  51  horses,  selected 
rather  with  regard  to  their  utility  than  for 
the  finer  points,  in  which  Hungarian  stock  is 
notably  not  lacking.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  ex¬ 
hibited  17  animals,  including  a  superb  Arab 
war-horse,  named  Rustchuk.  There  were  small¬ 
er  collections  from  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Italy.  The  number  of  horses  exhibited  was 
over  1,000;  21  of  those  belonging  in  France 
and  Hungary,  and  several  of  the  Russian  exhib¬ 
it,  were  of  pure  Arabian  blood. 

Concerts. — During  the  entire  exhibition  con¬ 
certs  were  given  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Troca- 
d6ro,  and  in  the  smaller  one  adjoining,  called 
the  Salle  des  Conferences.  These  concerts 
were  of  a  national  character,  and  prizes  were 
offered  for  an  international  competition  be¬ 
tween  bands  of  chorus-singers  and  orchestras 
from  the  different  countries.  In  the  official  con¬ 
certs  works  older  than  1830  were  not  allowed, 
while  to  those  of  living  composers  was  given 
the  preference.  From  French  composers  10 
great  orchestral  pieces,  and  16  of  chamber 
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music,  exclusively  instrumental  compositions, 
were  produced  in  the  French  series  of  con¬ 
certs.  The  Italian  instrumental  concerts  were 
performed  by  the  famous  orchestra  of  the  Scala 
in  Milan,  giving  selections  from  Ponchielli, 
Catalini,  and  other  modern  composers.  Amer¬ 
ica  was  represented  by  Gilmore’s  military  band, 
which  presented  marches,  overtures,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  airs,  interspersed  with  solo  performances 
on  the  saxophone  by  Lefebvre  and  on  the  flute 
by  Bracht,  and  with  national  songs  rendered 
by  Miss  Lillian  Norton ;  the  music  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  audiences. 

An  international  competition  in  chorus-sing¬ 
ing  also  took  place  in  the  theatre  of  the  Tro- 
cad6ro  in  a  series  of  concerts;  the  English 
choir  of  singers  directed  by  Henry  Leslie  gained 
the  first  prize. 

Congresses. — The  opportunity  offered  by  the 
Exposition  was  used  by  many  international 
societies  and  schools  of  thinkers  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  conventions.  Among  these  gatherings 
were  an  international  arbitration  congress,  a 
woman’s  rights  convention,  a  thrift  congress, 
a  demographic  or  statistical  meeting,  a  con¬ 
vention  of  civil  engineers,  one  of  psychological 
physicians,  meetings  of  Alpine  climbers,  of 
friends  of  discharged  prisoners,  of  hygienists, 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  of  land-sur¬ 
veyors,  of  homoeopathists,  of  Catholic  bibliog¬ 
raphers,  of  friends  of  the  blind,  a  geographi¬ 
cal  congress,  a  literary  congress,  one  on  the 
representation  of  minorities. 

An  international  chess  tournament  resulted 
in  a  tie  for  the  first  prize  between  Zukertort 
of  Berlin  and  London  and  Winaver  of  Russia 
for  the  first  prize,  and  another  tie  between 
Bird  of  London  and  Mackenzie  of  New  York 
for  the  second. 

Several  of  these  meetings  were  of  important 
character,  and  elicited  in  their  transactions  the 
best  results  of  progressive  thought  in  many 
directions.  The  International  Commission  of 
Statistics  settled  upon  schemes  for  taking  in¬ 
ternational  statistics  and  apportioned  subjects 
of  investigation  among  its  members.  The  Lit¬ 
erary  Congress  recommended  the  formation  of 
a  society  of  authors  in  each  country,  with  a 
central  international  society  in  Paris.  The 


Thrift  Congress  was  organized  by  the  Socivte 
des  Institutions  de  Prevoyance,  and  presided 
over  by  Hippolyte  Passy;  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  savings  banks  and  other  provi¬ 
dent  institutions  in  all  countries.  The  Ethno¬ 
graphic  Congress  was  presided  over  by  L6on 
de  Kosny.  A  congress  for  the  extension  and 
improvements  in  the  means  of  transportation, 
with  M.  Feray,  the  protectionist  senator,  in  the 
chair,  discussed  improvements  in  the  means 
of  international  communication.  A  Socialist 
workingmen’s  convention  was  announced,  but 
permission  to  meet  was  withheld  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  An  International  Monetary  Congress 
convened  August  11th,  in  which  all  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  were  represent¬ 
ed  ;  in  discussing  the  double  standard  the  presi¬ 
dent,  M.  L6on  Say,  declared  that  that  and  not 
a  gold  standard  was  the  goal  of  France,  and 
that  she  was  waiting  for  the  moment  when  she 
could  resume  the  free  mintage  of  silver ;  Mr. 
Goschen,  that  if  other  countries  were  pressing 
toward  a  single  gold  standard,  England  would 
feel  obliged  to  change  the  currency  of  India 
to  gold.  A  Commercial  Congress  decided  in 
favor  of  an  international  commercial  code,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  one  and  report 
at  the  meeting  in  Belgium  in  1880.  An  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  Weights  and  Measures 
recommended  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
metric  system,  and  a  ten-franc  gold  piece  as  a 
money  unit. 

Another  congress  treated  the  subject  of  men¬ 
tal  pathology,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Baillarger.  The  French  Temperance  Society 
organized  a  congress  for  the  discussion  of  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  alcoholism.  The  meeting 
of  the  Universal  Israelite  Alliance  was  presided 
over  by  the  aged  senator  Cr6mieux.  A  work¬ 
ingmen’s  meeting  in  favor  of  international  ar¬ 
bitration  received  significant  and  characteristic 
letters  from  Victor  Hugo  and  Louis  Blanc. 
A  Patent  Congress  decided  that  the  protection 
of  industrial  property  should  not  be  the  subject 
of  treaties,  but  of  special  conventions,  like 
copyright,  and  that  inventions  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  journal  in  each  country,  and  those 
shown  at  international  exhibitions  provision¬ 
ally  protected. 
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FAZY,  Jean  James,  a  Swiss  statesman,  born 
May  12, 1796,  died  November  5,  1878.  He  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  French  Protestant 
emigrants,  and  received  his  education,  first  in 
a  Moravian  institution  in  Neuwied,  Germany, 
and  subsequently  in  Paris,  in  which  latter  city 
he  became  a  contributor  to  and  editor  of  sev¬ 
eral  Liberal  and  Protestant  journals.  In  1832 
he  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  for  a  time  edited  the  “Journal  de  Ge¬ 
neve.”  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  party  -  leaders,  and  subsequently 


his  influence  was  at  times  so  great  that  he  was 
said  to  be  the  only  statesman  in  the  history  of 
Geneva  who  could  be  compared  in  this  respect 
to  Calvin.  Having  been  elected  after  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  1841  to  the  Grand  Council,  he  be¬ 
came  the  champion  of  an  unlimited  universal 
suffrage.  When  the  vacillation  of  the  Grand 
Council  in  the  question  of  the  Sonderbund 
brought  on,  in  October,  1846,  a  new  revolu¬ 
tion,  Fazy  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  provi¬ 
sional  government,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
so-called  radical  party  introduced  a  new  con- 
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stitution  in  which  the  democratic  principle 
was  thoroughly  carried  out.  He  made  himself 
very  popular  in  Geneva  by  many  municipal 
reforms,  and  by  the  embellishment  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  city,  which  since  tliat  time 
has  made  great  progress.  In  the  federal  as¬ 
semblies  of  Switzerland,  in  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  Geneva  for  many  years,  he  also  obtained 
great  influence.  In  1853  he  succumbed  to  a 
coalition  of  several  opposing  parties ;  but  in 
1855  he  was  restored  to  power,  his  success  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  due  to  a  coalition  with  the  Catholic 
party.  In  1862  he  was  again  deprived  of  a 
controlling  influence  in  state  affairs  by  his  op¬ 
ponents,  who  were  greatly  embittered  against 
him  and  had  assumed  the  name  of  Indepen¬ 
dents.  He  was  not  afterward  able  to  regain 
his  lost  influence,  although  he  was  generally 
supported  at  the  elections  by  the  entire  Catho¬ 
lic  vote.  Fazy  was  the  author  of  “Precis  de 
l’Histoire  de  la  R4publique  de  Gents  ve  jusqu’a 
nos  Jours”  (two  volumes,  1838-’40),  and 
“Coursde  Legislation  constitutionnelle”  (1874); 
and  he  edited  and  contributed  to  numerous 
reviews. 

FEVER,  YELLOW.  During  the  summer  of 
1878  an  epidemic  of  almost  unprecedented  ma¬ 
lignity  visited  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States. 
Differing  in  many  points  from  the  disease  as 
manifested  in  previous  years,  this  malady  is 
still  classified  by  the  majority  of  physicians  as 
yellow  fever.  Dr.  Faget,  of  the  Paris  Faculty, 
describes  yellow  fever  as  “a  continued  fever  of 
a  single  paroxysm,  rapidly  attaining  its  high¬ 
est  point,  to  decline  immediately  and  then  slow¬ 
ly  returning  to  the  normal  standard,  having 
had  no  stationary  stage.  .  .  .  The  pulse  is  100, 
sometimes  110  to  120,  the  first  day,  begins  to 
fall  the  second,  continues  to  decrease  regularly 
the  third,  and  gives  from  that  time  70  or  80, 
sometimes  much  less.  .  .  .  The  regular  and 
rapid  decrease  of  pulse  is  such  in  yellow  fever, 
from  a  record  of  a  hundred  observations,  that 
we  could  recognize  it  as  the  true  characteristic 
of  that  fever.  This  decline  of  the  pulse  is  not 
a  simple  abatement  of  the  fever,  since  it  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  height  of  febrile  excitement,  and 
even,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  during  the 
increase  of  temperature.  By  thus  carefully 
watching  the  temperature  with  the  thermome¬ 
ter  and  counting  the  pulse  with  a  seconds- 
marking  watch,  we  can  give  a  correct  diagno¬ 
sis  in  the  very  first  hours  of  the  disease.”  The 
patient  is  generally  seized  with  a  chill,  espe¬ 
cially  if  attacked  at  night,  followed  by  intense 
pain  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  head,  supraorbital ; 
eyes  red  and  injected ;  face  has  a  congested  ap¬ 
pearance,  increasing  with  the  disease,  and  due 
to  the  congestion  of  the  capillaries,  so  well 
marked  that  pressure  with  the  finger  will  leave 
a  white  spot.  Vomiting  does  not  set  in  until 
the  second  or  third  day. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Nott  remarked:  “However  sus¬ 
picious  the  case  of  bilious  fever  may  be,  and 
however  violent  in  grade,  if  there  be  bilious 
vomiting  after  the  first  forty-eight  hours  we 


may  safely  say  that  it  is  bilious  fever ;  if  there 
be  yellow  skin  and  black  vomit,  haemorrhage, 
etc.,  it  is  yellow  fever.” 

This  year  the  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans 
was  largely  complicated  with  paludal  fevers, 
which  made  it  difficult  of  diagnosis.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  definitions  of  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Faget,  yellow  fever  has  but  one  paroxysm;  in 
paludal  fevers  there  are  two  or  more.  In  yel¬ 
low  fever  the  period  of  defervescence  until  the 
pulse  becomes  normal  varies  from  thirty  to 
forty-eight  hours ;  in  paludal  fevers  it  averages 
ninety-six  hours.  In  yellow  fever  the  sphygmic 
line  descends  while  the  temperature  maintains 
itself  or  rises ;  in  paludal  fever  there  is  perfect 
concord  between  the  pulse  line  and  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  divergence  of  the  sphygmic  and 
thermal  lines  is  then  a  distinctive  mark  of  yel¬ 
low  fever.  When  visceral  congestion  super¬ 
venes,  the  pulse  rises  and  temperature  falls 
with  extreme  rapidity.  In  fatal  cases  the  tem¬ 
perature  sinks  below  the  normal,  while  the 
pulse  is  too  rapid  to  be  counted.  There  is  then 
no  terminal  fever,  and  true  yellow  fever  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  non-remittent  paroxysm.  The 
more  violent  the  attack,  the  greater  the  diver¬ 
gence  between  pulse  and  temperature.  When 
complicated  with  malarial  fever,  the  action  of 
the  pulse  is  irregular.  The  variations  between 
the  types  of  the  disease  in  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


DAYS. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

MEMPHIS. 

Pulse  line. 

Thermal  line. 

Pulse  line. 

Thermal  line. 

1st  dav. . . 

113 

104-8 

114 

102-6 

2d  “  . . . 

102 

104-8 

112 

102-5 

3d  “  . . . 

90 

102-2 

107 

1021 

4th  “  ... 

84 

102-8 

96 

102 

5th  “  ... 

76 

101-3 

86 

102 

6th  “  ... 

72 

100-5 

74 

101-6 

7th  “  ... 

67 

100-5 

69 

99-8 

Sth  “  ... 

100-2 

68 

99-2 

9th  “  ... 

100-2 

64 

98 

10th  “  ... 

100-1 

65 

9S-2 

11th  “  ... 

67 

9S-2 

12th  “  ... 

71 

98-4 

13th  “  ... 

.... 

98-7 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  great 
differences  of  opinion  exist  among  scientific 
observers.  It  is  admitted  that  the  disease  ex¬ 
ists  perennially  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a 
disease  of  warm  climates,  but  its  limits  can  not 
be  determined.  At  its  first  introduction  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  it  ravaged  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1780.  It  subsequently  appeared  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  reappears  at  inter¬ 
vals,  the  last  epidemic  in  New  York  being  in 
1822,  and  Philadelphia  having  been  visited  still 
later. 

The  malignant  form  of  this  epidemic  and  its 
wide  extent  may  have  been  due  to  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  seasons.  A  remarkably  mild  winter 
was  followed  by  an  intensely  hot  summer.  The 
climatic  lines  were  virtually  carried  a  thousand 
miles  north  of  their  ordinary  position.  An  un¬ 
acclimated  people  as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  were 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  States,  while  the  Gulf  States  were  tropi- 
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cal.  In  the  West  Indies  the  ravages  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  were  confined  to  a  small  body  of  foreigners, 
hut  here  the  disease  had  full  sway,  with  equal 
climatic  advantages,  over  an  entirely  unpre¬ 
pared  population.  A  similar  high  temperature 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  epidemics  of 
1793,  1798,  1819,  1839,  1847,  and  1853.  In 
1793  there  were  4,041  deaths  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1798  there  were  3,500  fatal  cases  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  2,080  in  New  York,  and  over  200  in 
Boston. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  faculty  iD  New 
Orleans  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  yel¬ 
low  fever  was  a  specific  disease,  originally  im¬ 
ported  to  this  continent,  but  capable  of  hiber¬ 
nating.  The  eminent  Dr.  Warren  Stone,  in  a 
lecture  at  Bellevue  College,  New  York,  says 
that,  in  regard  to  the  aetiology  or  causes  of 
yellow  fever,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  of 
local  origin  or  imported.  “  It  certainly  has 
not  been  imported  in  ships.  The  epidemic  in¬ 
fluence  is  wafted  through  the  atmosphere  in 
waves  or  cycles.  It  always  makes  gradual  and 
regular  approaches,  so  that  in  New  Orleans  we 
know  when  it  is  coming  by  its  prevalence  in  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf  and  places  south  of  us.  In 
the  year  1851  it  began  in  Brazil,  and,  after 
passing  over  the  northern  part  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  West  India  Islands,  it  reached  New 
Orleans  in  1853.  In  1855  it  had  traveled  as 
far  as  Memphis,  and  was  severe  in  many  of  the 
interior  towns.  Its  history  in  New  Orleans 
the  present  year  (1867)  is  remarkable.  It  first 
appeared  in  a  mild  form  and  in  several  places 
at  once  in  the  month  of  June.  Although  the 
weather  was  favorable  to  its  spread,  it  did  not 
increase  in  intensity,  and  only  about  nine  cases 
occurred  per  week.  These  cases  evidently  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  city.  But  later  in  the  season  a 
fresh  wave  approached  from  the  direction  of 
Mexico,  appearing  in  a  violent  form  in  Indianola, 
Galveston,  and  New  Iberia,  and  lastly  in  New 
Orleans,  where  it  appeared  in  severe  form  and 
in  increasing  ratio,  although  the  weather  was  of 
the  kind  considered  unfavorable  to  its  propa¬ 
gation.  This  was  the  general  history  of  the 
disease.  It  fixed  upon  a  place,  ran  its  course, 
increasing  in  a  definite  ratio,  declining  in  the 
same  way,  and  finally  disappearing,  hut  for  the 
time  being  affecting  all  who  were  subject  to 
attack  and  exposed  to  its  influence.  Debility 
and  other  reasons  render  some  persons  more 
susceptible  than  others  to  the  peculiar  poison, 
hut  this  is  the  case  with  all  diseases.  The 
question  of  its  contagiousness  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  ought  to  be  settled  both  for  the 
interest  of  sufferers  from  the  disease  and  as  a 
guidance  in  the  matter  of  quarantine.  I  am 
perfectly  convinced,  beyond  all  doubt  or  hesi¬ 
tation,  that  personally  it  is  not  contagious ; 
I  know  that  it  is  not.  If  the  disease  were  con¬ 
tagious  once,  it  would  always  be  so,  for  it  is 
the  same  disease  in  all  places.  It  is  a  specific 
disease,  and  the  same  person  has  it  but  once. 
Acclimation  is  perpetual,  hut  it  is  very  hard 
to  convince  the  human  understanding  of  that. 


There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  these  rules, 
as  to  every  rule,  and  as  there  is  to  the  rule 
governing  smallpox,  for  instance.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  honestly  at  least,  if  not  closely,  and  the 
result  of  my  observations  has  led  me  to  believe 
yellow  fever  non-contagious.” 

The  same  eminent  authority  continues: 
“Nothing  more  definite  can  he  said  than  that 
it  is  a  disease  incident  to  warm  climates,  and 
induced  by  a  peculiar  poison  totally  intangible 
and  disconnected  from  any  known  causes  of 
disease.  There  is  no  combination  of  filth,  no 
combination  of  circumstances  calculated  to  de¬ 
teriorate  health  and  excite  typhoid  or  typhus 
fever,  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  yellow  fever.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  disease 
has  always  been  more  violent  in  the  country, 
when  it  once  prevails  there,  than  in  cities.” 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  is  well  known 
that  during  the  present  year  the  cities  and 
towns  above  New  Orleans  had  ample  warning, 
and  that,  stimulated  by  terror,  they  resorted 
to  every  sanitary  precaution.  In  New  Orleans 
the  miasma  from  the  canals  and  especially  the 
draining  of  the  rice-chaff  pond  too  late  in 
the  season  are  popularly  believed  to  have  in¬ 
creased  the  malignity  of  the  epidemic.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  the  mortality  among  children,  which 
rose  to  such  unparalleled  proportions,  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  insidious  poison  thus  let  loose.  The 
epidemic  of  1858  was  likewise  attributed  to 
the  cleansing  of  the  canals  and  the  exposure  of 
the  extracted  filth  to  sun  and  air.  While  yel¬ 
low  fever  may  not  be  generated  by  these  causes, 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  be 
moderated  by  a  proper  attention  to  sanitary 
regulations.  True,  yellow  fever,  once  epidemic, 
does  not  confine  itself  to  localities  where  filth 
predominated,  but  spreads  the  virus  through 
comparatively  clean  neighborhoods.  It  is  an 
unquestioned  fact  that  the  streets  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  were  in  an  unusually  bad  condition.  The 
first  cases  of  fever  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rice-chaff  pond  and  other  low  places  on  the 
levee.  The  fever  has  broken  out  for  successive 
years  in  this  same  neighborhood. 

The  advocates  of  the  germ  theory  trace  the 
fever  of  this  year  to  the  steamer  Emily  B.  Sou- 
der.  This  vessel  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from 
Havana  on  the  23d  of  May.  She  was  de¬ 
tained  at  quarantine  only  ten  hours.  The 
Borussia  arrived  at  quarantine  on  the  21st, 
having  five  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board. 
They  were  removed  to  the  quarantine  hospital, 
and  after  disinfection  and  fifteen  days’  deten¬ 
tion,  she  was  allowed  to  proceed.  On  the  25th 
the  purser  of  the  Souder  died.  Suspicion  be¬ 
ing  strong  that  this  was  yellow  fever,  the 
house  was  thoroughly  disinfected.  Some  time 
elapsed,  when  a  glazier,  residing  in  a  straight 
line  back  of  the  house  where  the  purser  of  the 
Souder  had  died,  was  brought  to  the  Touro 
Infirmary  with  yellow-fever  symptoms,  but  he 
recovered.  In  the  mean  time  the  assistant  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Souder  was  taken  ill  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Front  and  Girod  Streets,  and  died  at  the 
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Hotel-Dieu  on  May  30th.  On  July  12th  a  sus¬ 
picious  case  occurred  at  No.  157  Constance 
Street.  On  the  13th  another  was  reported  at 
No.  118  Constance  Street,  and  a  third  at  No. 
116,  and  the  focus  of  infection  for  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  established.  Almost  simultane¬ 
ously  the  fever  appeared  at  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Girod  Streets,  and  it  broke  out 
across  the  graveyard  from  where  the  purser 
of  the  Souder  died.  From  these  three  foci  of 
infection  the  disease  spread  over  the  entire 
city.  Other  infected  vessels  arrived.  The 
engineer  of  the  steam-tug  Charley  Wood  had 
the  fever.  From  him  it  spread  to  his  family, 
residing  in  Constance  Street.  This  is  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  epidemic  according  to  those  who 
accept  the  theory  of  importation.  The  virus 
was  taken  to  Grand  Gulf  by  the  steamer  Por¬ 
ter,  whence  it  spread  to  Port  Gibson.  So 
soon  as  the  fever  was  declared  epidemic,  there 
was  a  general  exodus  from  New  Orleans,  and 
the  infection  was  carried  to  the  inland  towns. 
In  Canton,  Miss.,  the  fever  broke  out  after  the 
arrival  of  a  family  who  had  had  the  disease  in 
New  Orleans.  In  Grenada  it  is  currently  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  fomites  were  brought  there  in 
a  package  of  clothing  sent  from  New  Orleans. 
The  fever  here  was  peculiarly  fatal.  A  large 
sewer  had  been  opened  and  the  decaying  mat¬ 
ter  exposed  to  the  air.  The  first  eight  cases 
originated  in  the  vicinity  of  this  sewer,  and  all 
died.  A  still  worse  type  of  the  disease  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Dry  Grove.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  its  introduction  here,  Dry  Grove  being  a 
small  settlement  remote  from  railroads.  Some 
of  the  cases  were  genuine  yellow  fever,  others 
were  putrid  fever.  There  were  over  250  cases, 
and  60  died.  The  first  case  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  pond  which  had  been  re¬ 
cently  drained.  In  Vicksburg  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  fled.  At  one  time  there 
were  not  3,500  souls  left  in  Memphis,  yet  there 
were  1,300  fever-smitten.  It  is  estimated  that 
15,000  left  during  the  first  alarm.  The  fever 
had  been  declared  epidemic  at  Port  Eads  and 
Grenada  before  the  middle  of  August. 

In  New  Orleans  the  Howard  Association,  a 
time-honored  body  of  good  Samaritans,  organ¬ 
ized.  The  Board  of  Health  abandoned  car¬ 
bolic  acid  and  other  disinfectants,  except  lime. 
The  new  cases  were  counted  by  hundreds.  A 
week  later  the  Howards  had  more  than  a 
thousand  destitute  cases  under  their  care.  As 
many  children  were  under  treatment.  There 
were  103  cases  reported  in  one  square.  A 
Portuguese  family  of  seven  persons  were  buried 
simultaneously.  On  the  20th  of  August  the 
Board  of  Health  declared  the  epidemic  beyond 
human  control.  It  had  spread  from  Carrollton 
to  the  Barracks,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
Physicians  were  taxed  beyond  endurance.  The 
pestilence  reached  its  height  on  the  11th  of 
September.  Before  that  period  the  supply  of 
hearses  was  insufficient.  The  sextons’  offices 
were  kept  open  until  11  o’clock  at  night  for 
interments.  Gloom  overspread  the  city.  Mu¬ 


sic  of  any  sort  had  long  been  forbidden ;  even 
the  church  bells  were  no  longer  rung.  The 
stillness  of  death  reigned  unbroken,  except  for 
the  hurrying  hither  and  thither  of  nurses  and 
physicians,  or  the  passing  of  funerals.  De¬ 
prived  of  the  exemption  of  former  years,  many 
negroes  were  fever-stricken.  Destitution  added 
its  horrors.  Business  was  at  a  standstill.  Saw¬ 
dust  and  barricades  at  every  turn  reminded  the 
passer-by  not  to  disturb  the  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  There  was  no  other  topic  than 
the  dead  or  the  dying.  The  ill  demanded  all  the 
time  and  care  of  the  living.  No  mourners  fol¬ 
lowed  the  hearses.  The  breath  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  body  before  it  was  consigned  to  the 
tomb.  The  faculty  confessed  themselves  baf¬ 
fled.  The  mortality  among  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  was  unprecedented;  Grown  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  disease,  the  nomenclature  of 
science  could  not  veil  its  symptoms  from  them. 
No  sooner  were  they  attacked  than  they  suf¬ 
fered  all  the  terrors  of  death,  which  too  often 
came  speedily.  Such  was  the  epidemic  of 
1878. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  Howard  Associa¬ 
tion  called  upon  the  community  for  means  to 
give  relief  to  applicants.  The  response  was 
instantaneous,  not  alone  within  the  city  to 
which  it  was  addressed,  but  from  North,  South, 
East,  West,  from  every  city  and  village  of  the 
country,  and  even  from  the  shores  of  Europe, 
aid  unstinted  and  unfailing  flowed  in,  with  a 
munificence  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  char¬ 
ity.  The  full  aggregate  can  never  be  known. 
Much  was  sent  to  private  individuals  for  dis¬ 
bursement.  Many  churches  supplied  their  cler¬ 
gy  with  means  to  care  for  the  sick  of  their  own 
household  of  faith.  Many  societies  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  of  their  own  nationality.  The 
Howard  Association,  which  is  wholly  unsectari¬ 
an  and  relieves  all  applicants  without  regard  to 
color  or  nativity,  became  the  chief  channel  of 
aid.  Its  125  members  and  physicians  devoted 
their  entire  attention  to  the  suffering.  From 
the  17th  of  August  to  the  26th  of  October  they 
cared  for  fully  24,000  cases  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Where  there  were  many  in  the  same 
house,  members  failed  to  report  after  the  first 
case.  Of  those  regularly  reported  the  nativi¬ 
ties  are  as  follows :  United  States,  6,218  ;  Eng¬ 
land,  362 ;  France,  965 ;  Germany,  1,521 ;  Ire¬ 
land,  2,079;  Italy,  529;  Scotland,  113;  Spain, 
100;  Poland,  23;  Greece,  21;  Denmark,  19; 
Canada,  16 ;  Austria,  15 ;  Switzerland,  15 ; 
Mexico,  14;  Sweden,  10;  West  Indies,  10; 
Belgium,  7 ;  Portugal,  6 ;  China,  6  ;  Brazil,  5 ; 
Africa,  3;  Russia,  2;  Norway,  2;  at  sea,  1; 
Iceland,  1 ;  Honduras,  1 ;  Andorra,  1 ;  Senegal, 
1;  natives,  8,146;  unknown,  1,032.  Total, 
21,244,  of  whom  16,112  were  whites  and  5,132 
blacks.  Less  accurate  reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  yet  from  these  partial  returns  they  can 
count  up  11,750  beneficiaries.  Besides  the 
sick,  the  wants  of  their  families  were  attended 
to.  Over  60,000  such  sufferers  were  provided 
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for  out  of  the  bounty  intrusted  to  this  associa¬ 
tion  by  the  following  communities : 


New  York .  $82,637  01 

Philadelphia .  29,862  40 

Boston . 26,704  29 

Chicago .  28,024  60 

New  Orleans .  22,220  80 

San  Francisco .  20,675  00 

St.  Louis .  7,463  45 

Brooklyn . .  8,816  00 

Providence .  8,025  00 

Springfield,  Massachusetts .  3,050  00 

Memphis .  2,716  94 

Portland,  Oregon .  2,500  00 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania .  2,925  00 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin .  2,143  45 

Indianapolis,  Indiana .  2,400  00 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia .  2,101  50 

Hartford,  Connecticut .  1,861  50 

Cincinnati .  1,513  50 

Savannah,  Georgia .  1,500  00 

Buffalo,  New  York .  1,500  00 

Albany,  New  York .  1,500  00 

Columbus,  Georgia .  . .  1,862  10 

Louisville,  Kentucky .  1,275  00 

Mobile,  Alabama .  1,146  80 

Galveston,  Texas .  1,050  00 

Bichmond,  Virginia .  1,085  00 

Charleston,  South  Carolina .  503  48 

Baltimore,  Maryland .  460  00 

Other  parts  of  our  country .  117,807  52 

Liverpool  and  London .  $7,875  00 

Paris  and  France .  4,780  96 


13,665  09 


Total . ' .  $3S3,449  93 


This  list  includes  amounts  received  by  the 
Howards  from  every  source,  as  well  as  sums 
sent  them  for  Vicksburg,  Grenada,  and  other 
points.  Their  total  expenditures  up  to  De¬ 
cember  16th  reached  $380,185.83,  including 
$20,000  turned  over  to  the  Peabody  Subsistence 
Association,  who  undertook  the  care  of  the 
convalescent,  at  the  time  when  attention  to 
the  sick  fully  taxed  the  Howards.  Besides  the 
foregoing  contributions  in  money,  donations 
of  clothing,  wines,  and  provisions  were  received 
by  the  Howard,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian, 
the  Peabody  Subsistence,  and  other  charitable 
associations  throughout  the  afflicted  region. 
These  reached  a  magnitude  hitherto  unheard 
of.  They  came  spontaneously,  and  their  rec¬ 
ord  is  on  high,  and  there  alone. 

All  the  steamers,  railroads,  and  express  com¬ 
panies  brought  these  contributions  without 
charge,  and  offered  free  transportation  to  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  and  supplies  intended  for  the  sick 
at  any  point  where  the  fever  prevailed.  The 
quarantine  at  Mobile  and  Galveston  paralyzed 
the  other  railroads.  The  only  line  that  re¬ 
mained  open  and  continued  to  run  its  trains 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  epidemic 
was  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
This  was  done  at  an  actual  loss,  with  a  view  to 
relieve  as  far  as  possible  the  fever-stricken 
communities  along  its  line.  Local  quarantine 
began  August  1st  and  continued  to  October 
25th.  This  road  was  a  heavy  loser  by  the 
epidemic,  and  an  extract  from  its  published 
statement,  showing  its  estimated  loss  from  the 
interruption  of  traffic,  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  widespread  desolation  and  the  still  wider 
charity  of  which  it  became  the  chief  chan¬ 
nel  : 


Decrease  in  earnings  from  Aug.  1st  to  Nov.  1st. .  $311,500  00 


Number  of  pounds  of  freight  carried  free .  8,049,946 

Number  of  passengers  carried  free .  1,130 

Money  value  of  free  transportation .  $32,S79  82 

Number  of  officers  and  employees  died  of  fever.  79 

Number  of  same  sick  and  recovered .  168 


Persons  thrown  out  of  employment  by  interrup¬ 
tion  of  traffic  :  August,  222;  September,  624;  Octo¬ 
ber,  733.  Average  number  of  officers  and  employees, 
2,500. 

If  the  amount  of  contributions  can  not  he 
estimated,  still  less  can  the  self-devotion  and 
heroism  exhibited  receive  their  proper  meed. 
Though  there  may  have  been  isolated  cases  of 
abject  panic  and  desertion,  in  general  the  ca¬ 
lamity  was  met  with  courage.  Physicians  and 
nurses  from  all  parts  of  the  country  tendered 
their  services.  Many  of  them  fell  victims  to 
the  plague.  When  there  was  so  much  self- 
sacrifice  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  all  the 
names  on  the  roll  of  honor,  it  seems  invidious 
to  particularize ;  yet  no  record  of  this  epidem¬ 
ic  can  omit  to  mention  Lieutenant  Benner, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  volunteered  to  command  a  sup¬ 
ply  ship  sent  to  the  relief  of  Vicksburg,  and 
died  at  his  post  of  duty. 

A  severe  quarantine  was  established  in  most 
of  the  neighboring  towns.  Mobile  was  visited 
by  the  fever  in  spite  of  rigorous  non-inter¬ 
course.  There  were  about  160  cases  and  58 
deaths,  when  a  fall  of  temperature  checked 
the  disease.  Galveston  quarantined  and  es¬ 
caped,  as  did  Shreveport  and  Natchez.  Along 
the  river  and  railroad  lines  the  pestilence  showed 
extreme  capriciousness.  Some  of  the  towns, 
though  strictly  quarantined,  and  in  the  highest 
sanitary  state,  were  devastated ;  while  others, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  were  spared. 
The  vagaries  of  this  epidemic  have  left  the 
question  of  quarantine  in  serious  dispute,  as 
well  as  the  kindred  point  of  disinfectants.  There 
are  doctors  who  maintain  that  disinfection  by 
carbolic  acid,  promptly  and  scientifically  used, 
in  1876  circumscribed  the  limits  of  the  fever 
and  prevented  a  great  epidemic.  This  year  it 
was  at  first  lavishly  used,  and  then  abandoned 
as  worse  than  useless.  Sulphurous  acid  was 
also  tried,  but  no  advantage  accrued  from  its 
use.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  New 
Orleans  faculty  suggests  cold  as  the  great  natu¬ 
ral  disinfectant.  Freezing  air  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  ships  to  such  a  degree  as  to  effectu¬ 
ally  destroy  the  yellow-fever  virus.  Never 
was  there  greater  diversity  of  views.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health  openly  said 
that  the  faculty  knew  no  remedy,  and  earnest¬ 
ly  recommended  experiment.  He  tried  the 
cold-water  system,  but  with  slight  success. 
The  homoeopathic  doctors  claim  to  have  lost  a 
smaller  ratio  of  patients.  The  allopathies  re¬ 
tort  that  they  do  not  report  as  yellow  fever 
many  fatal  cases  which  ought  to  be  thus  clas¬ 
sified.  This  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
what  is  yellow  fever  makes  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  exact  statement  of  cases.  Some  of  the 
creole  doctors  hold  that  genuine  yellow  fever 
is  never  recurrent,  and  are  convinced  that  no 
child  born  in  New  Orleans  is  susceptible  to  this 
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fever.  Though  they  suffer  and  die  with  the 
prevailing  malady,  the  death  is  credited  to 
some  other  disease.  Hence  the  following  table 
gives  only  an  approximation  to  facts.  The 
daily  record  of  new  cases  and  deaths  in  New 
Orleans  to  September  26th  is  given  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  statement: 


DAYS. 

New 

cases. 

Total 
to  date. 

Deaths. 

Total 
to  date. 

July  21  (prior  to) . 

7 

7 

July  22 . 

.... 

1 

8 

July  23 . 

19 

2 

10 

July  24 . 

2 

21 

1 

11 

July'  25 . 

2 

23 

2 

13 

July  26 . 

13 

86 

5 

18 

July  27 . 

18 

54 

3 

21 

July  28 . 

5 

59 

7 

28 

JulV  29 . 

21 

80 

5 

33 

July  30 . 

24 

104 

1 

34 

July  31 . 

31 

135 

5 

89 

August  1 . 

24 

159 

7 

46 

A  ugust  2 . 

86 

195 

7 

58 

August  3 . 

88 

238 

7 

60 

August  4 . 

20 

253 

11 

71 

August  5 . 

28 

2S1 

12 

83 

August  6 . 

85 

816 

5 

88 

August  7 . 

87 

353 

7 

95 

August  8 . 

34 

887 

11 

108 

August  9 . 

44 

481 

12 

118 

August  10 . 

35 

406 

8 

126 

August  11 . 

22 

488 

14 

140 

August  12 . 

81 

519 

12 

152 

August  13 . 

43 

562 

21 

173 

August  14 . 

134 

696 

20 

198 

98 

T94 

17 

210 

August  16 . 

108 

902 

29 

239 

August  17 . 

73 

975 

27 

266 

August  18 . 

115 

1,090 

47 

313 

August  19 . 

129 

1,219 

42 

855 

August  20 . 

136 

1,355 

41 

396 

August  21 . 

107 

1,462 

40 

436 

August  22 . 

88 

1,550 

58 

494 

August  23 . 

123 

1,673 

40 

534 

August  24 . 

193 

1,S66 

42 

676 

August  25 . 

163 

2,029 

33 

609 

August  26 . 

125 

2,154 

44 

653 

August  27 . 

194 

2.348 

49 

702 

August  2S . 

220 

2,568 

57 

759 

August  29 . 

140 

2,708 

49 

808 

August  30 . 

169 

2,877 

59 

867 

August  31 . 

234 

8,111 

48 

915 

September  1 . 

260 

8,371 

83 

1,003 

September  2 . 

209 

3,580 

88 

1,091 

September  3 . 

327 

3,907 

83 

1,174 

September  4 . 

212 

4,119 

72 

1,246 

September  5 . 

201 

4,820 

86 

1,332 

September  6 . 

289 

4,609 

61 

1,398 

September  7 . 

232 

4,841 

77 

1,470 

September  8 . 

228 

5,067 

SI 

1,551 

September  9 . 

144 

6,211 

87 

1,638 

September  10 . 

230 

5,441 

80 

1,718 

September  11 . 

253 

5,644 

90 

1,808 

September  12 . 

212 

6,909 

57 

1,865 

September  18 . 

228 

6,137 

58 

1,928 

September  14 . 

809 

6,446 

59 

1,982 

September  15 . 

149 

6,595 

59 

2,041 

September  16 . 

103 

6,703 

73 

2,114 

September  17 . 

223 

6,926 

62 

2,176 

September  18 . 

252 

7,178 

68 

2,244 

September  19 . 

195 

7,373 

55 

2,299 

September  20 . 

165 

7,533 

69 

2,868 

September  21 . 

105 

7,643 

62 

2,430 

September  22. . . . 

195 

7,S3S 

40 

2,470 

September  23 . 

127 

7,965 

44 

2,514 

September  24 . 

139 

8,270 

58 

2,572 

September  25 . 

100 

8,211 

36 

2.608 

September  26 . 

130 

8,341 

44 

2,649 

The  daily  deaths  after  that  date  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  September  27th,  51 ;  28th,  55 ;  29th, 
52;  30th,  35;  October  1st,  54;  2d,  56;  3d, 
51 ;  4th,  54 ;  5th,  52  ;  6th,  59 ;  7th,  41 ;  8th, 
49  ;  9th,  42  ;  10th,  48  ;  11th,  49  ;  12th,  40  ; 
13th,  50;  14th,  29;  15th,  30;  16th,  26;  17th, 


24;  18th,  36;  19th,  25;  20th,  29;  21st,  44; 
22d,  42  ;  23d,  19  ;  24th,  16  ;  25th,  18.  Total 
deaths  to  date,  3,828.  The  number  in  July 
was  39  ;  August,  876  ;  September,  1,930  ;  Oc¬ 
tober  (to  the  25th),  898. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  number  of 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  during  the  year  1878  : 


Arkansas,  scattering. ...  13 

Baton  ltouge,  La .  196 

Bartiette,  Tenn .  9 

Bay  of  St.  Louis,  Miss. . .  74 

Biloxi,  Miss .  37 

Bolton,  Miss .  88 

Borina,  Miss .  7 

Bowling  Green,  Ky .  28 

Brownsville,  Tenn .  139 

Cairo,  Ill .  85 

Canton,  Miss .  171 

Chattanooga,  Tenn .  151 

Chicago,  Ill .  1 

Cincinnati,  O .  16 

Collierville,  Tenn .  44 

Decatur,  Ala .  47 

Delhi,  La .  30 

Delta,  La .  28 

Donaldson ville,  La .  35 

Dry  Grove,  La .  38 

Florence,  Ala .  44 

Gallipolis,  O.,  and  vi¬ 
cinity . 32 

Germantown,  Tenn .  26 

Goodrich  Landing,  Miss.  42 
Grand  Junction,  Tenn. . .  78 

Greenville,  Miss .  2S7 

Grenada,  Miss  .  327 

Gretna,  La .  53 

Hernando,  Miss .  59 

Hickman,  Ky .  153 

Holly  Springs,  Miss .  814 

Hopefieid,  Ark .  12 

Jackson,  Miss .  73 

Key  West,  Fla. . . .  87 

Kentucky,  scattering ...  6 

Labadieville,  La .  80 

Lagrange,  Tenn .  31 

Lake,  Miss .  85 

Louisiana,  scattering. ...  217 


Louisville,  Ky .  84 

Mason,  Tenn .  25 

Martin,  Tenn .  40 

Memphis,  Tenn . 4,200 

Meridian,  Miss .  71 

Mississippi,  scattering. . .  217 

Mississippi  City .  19 

Mobile,  Ala .  58 

Morgan  City,  La .  96 

Moscow,  Tenn .  34 

Nashville,  Tenn .  11 

New  Orleans,  La . 3,977 

New  York .  30 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss ....  81 

Osyka  and  vicinity, 

Miss .  40 

Paris,  Tenn .  23 

Pass  Christian,  Mis .  20 

Pattersonville,  La .  47 

Pittsburg,  Pa .  1 

Plaquemine,  La .  120 

Port  Eads,  La .  10 

Port  Hudson,  La .  9 

Port  Gibson,  Miss .  225 

Rock  Springs,  Miss .  88 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  81 

Somerville,  Tenn .  47 

Tangipahoa,  La .  43 

Tennessee,  scattering. . .  46 

Terry,  Miss .  20 

Thibodeaux,  La .  88 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala .  2 

Tuscumbia,  Ala .  2 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and.. 

vicinity . 1,188 

Water  Valley,  Miss .  64 

Winona,  Miss .  8 

Williston,  Ky .  18 


Total  . 13,911 


The  population  of  New  Orleans  in  1853  had 
reached  154,132.  The  unacclimated  popula¬ 
tion  was  estimated  as  being  over  50,000. 
There  was  a  large  exodus  from  the  city,  leav¬ 
ing  not  over  125,000  residents.  The  last  pre¬ 
ceding  epidemic  was  in  1847.  The  total  mor¬ 
tality  of  1853  was  15,633,  of  which  7,848  died 
of  yellow  fever.  The  deaths  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  were  3,250,  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  the  Charity  Hospital  in  1853 
was  3,312,  with  1,800  deaths.  The  Howard 
Association  had  charge  of  9,353  cases;  deaths, 
2,252.  At  the  four  Board  of  Health  and 
Howard  Infirmaries  there  were  2,613  cases  and 
1,032  deaths.  The  cases  in  private  practice 
numbered  9,541 ;  deaths,  1,691.  Total  cases 
recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
29,020;  total  deaths,  8,101,  or  27'91  per  cent., 
being  at  the  rate  of  100  deaths  to  358  cases. 

Medical  experts  have,  however,  stated  that 
they  did  not  notice  any  particular  difference 
between  the  fever  of  1878  and  that  of  previous 
years,  and  in  their  opinion  it  was  not  as  malig¬ 
nant  as  the  fever  of  1853  or  1858.  In  the  last 
named  year  negroes  were  affected  by  the  fever, 
although  the  African  race  enjoys  a  marked  im¬ 
munity  from  it. 

The  official  figures  of  six  epidemics  in  New 
Orleans  are  given  for  comparison  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 
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YEARS. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

■Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Total. 

1853 . 

2 

31 

1,521 

5,133 

982 

147 

28 

4 

7,848 

1858 . 

2 

132 

1,140 

2,204 

1,137 

224 

5 

4,845 

1878 . 

39 

876 

1,930 

898* 

3,748 

1867 . 

3 

11 

255 

1,637 

1,072 

ids 

26 

3,107 

1847 . 

74 

965 

1,100 

198 

12 

10 

2,359 

1855 . 

5 

882 

1,286 

874 

97 

19 

7 

2,670 

The  table  on  page  321  shows  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  epidemics  of  1853, 1867,  and  1878.  The 
thirtieth  day  of  the  fever  in  1853  was  the  31st 
of  July ;  in  1867,  the  thirtieth  day  was  the  31st 
of  August;  while  in  1878  the  thirtieth  day  was 
the  16th  of  August.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
epidemic  of  1853  culminated  on  the  fifty-third 
day  of  its  prevalence,  which  was  the  22d  day 
of  August ;  on  that  day  there  were  254  deaths 
of  yellow  fever.  In  1867  the  epidemic  culmi¬ 
nated  on  the  fifty-fifth  day  of  its  prevalence, 
which  was  the  24th  of  October ;  on  that  day 
there  were  82  deaths.  The  epidemic  of  1878 
culminated  on  the  fifty-seventh  day  of  its  prev¬ 
alence,  which  was  the  11th  of  September ;  on 
that  day  there  were  90  deaths. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  du¬ 
ring  this  season  is  due  to  the  investigations  of 
Professor  Joseph  Jones,  with  the  microscope, 
on  the  blood  of  yellow-fever  patients.  It  dif¬ 
fers  essentially  from  that  of  malarial-fever 
patients.  In  yellow  fever  he  found  that  the 
blood  corpuscles  rapidly  assume  a  cuneated 
form,  with  minute  transudations  upon  the  sur¬ 
faces.  In  some  cases  it  contains  small  particles 
having  a  vibratory  motion. 

I  have  also  observed  bacteria  and  a  singular  del¬ 
icate  fungus  in  the  blood  of  yellow-fever  patients. 
Blood  has  been  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fungus  has  been  watched.  If  fresh 
blood  from  yellow-fever  patients  be  injected  into  an 
animal,  it  will  produce  fever,  but  no  animal  has  as 
yet  died  from  it.  If,  however,  the  blood  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  short  time,  say  several  hours,  it  will 
undergo  chemical  change  or  putrefaction,  and  will 
then  prove  rapidly  fatal  to  animals,  even  when  in¬ 
jected  in  minute  quantities  under  the  skin.  Fresh 
black  vomit,  introduced  subcutaneously,  acts  as  a 
local  irritant,  and  also  produces  fever.  If  black 
vomit  be  introduced  from  the  stomach  of  a  dead 
man.,  or  if  that  from  a  living  person  be  allowed  to 
undergo  putrefactive  change,  it  destroys  in  a  few 
hours  the  life  of  an  animal  to  which  it  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  under  the  skin.  The  black  vomit  in 
many  cases,  a  short  time  after  ejection,  becomes 
filled  with  low  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
such  as  the  spores  or  thalli  of  torulte,  the  organized 
bodies  in  yeast,  and  bacteria.  I  have  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  the  secretions  and  excretions  in 
yellow  fever  an  exceedingly  delicate  fungus,  which 
is  evidently  a  species  of  the  plant  which  produces 
fermentation  in  beer  and  yeast.  Wo  may  take  two 
views  of  the  agency  of  these  organisms  in  the  spread 
of  yellow  fever,  and  also  two  views  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease. 

1.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  disease:  Yellowfever 
may  be  regarded  as  a  disease  depending  solely  upon 
changes  of  heat,  moisture,  and  other  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  acting  upon  the  human  constitution  in  a 
certain  state'  or  to  the  absence  of  ozone  or  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  atmosphere.  But  if  this  theory  were 
true,  the  disease  would  appear  in  all  quarters  of  the 
city  simultaneously,  and  not  ramify,  as  it  does,  from 
a  focus  and  along  lines  of  travel.  A  modification  of 
this  theory  might  be  this :  that  heat  and  moisture 


and  surrounding  climatic  conditions,  affecting  the 
constitution  when  in  a  certain  state,  cause  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  certain  poison  in  the  system  thus  acted 
upon  and  in  this  peculiar  state,  which  is  capable, 
after  being  developed,  of  propagating  itself,  such 
propagation  being  due  to  two  causes :  first,  the  di¬ 
rect  emission  of  some  poison  from  the  person  in¬ 
fected,  either  from  the  breath  or  the  secretions ; 
second,  such  poisons  may  be  conveyed  by  minute 
forms  of  plant  or  animal  life,  the  plant  or  animal 
finding  a  nest  for  its  growth  in  secretions,  as  black 
vomit  and  the  excrement  from  the  intestines,  and 
when  excreted  conveying  the  poison  by  being  wafted 
about  by  currents  of  air. 

2.  Yellow  fever  may  be  due  to  special  germs  in¬ 
digenous  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  world.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  this  germ  exists  independent  of  the 
human  organism,  and  may  be  transported  in  ships, 
etc. ;  that  it  thrives  in  its  native  locality,  and  while 
it  propagates  outside  of  that  locality  it  will  not  exist 
for  any  length  of  time,  frost  killing  it.  With  this 
theory  may  be  coupled  the  hypothesis  that  these 
germs  have  potency  only  when  in  contact  with  dis¬ 
eased  matter . 1  have  subjected  the  air  of 

localities  and  rooms  which  appeared  to  be  infected 
with  the  yellow-fever  poison  to  microscopical  and 
chemical  examination,  and  I  have  discovered  a  vast 
number  of  minute  organic  living  particles,  yvhich 
might  properly  be  termed  sporules,  having  a  diam¬ 
eter  varying  from  one  ten-thousandth  to  one  twenty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch;  and  also  numerous  living 
animalcula,  together  with  minute  particles  of  fatty 
bodies,  scales  from  the  human  body,  and  fibers  from 
the  bedding  and  clothing.  I  have  observed  similar 
articles  in  the  blood  of  yellow-fever  patients,  and 
ave  found  bacteria  in  the  air  and  in  the  blood.  The 
blood  was  examined  immediately  after  extraction, 
under  the  microscope.  I  have  endeavored  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  these  particles,  or  the  matters  obtained 
from  the  air  where  yellow  fever  was  prevailing, 
would  have  any  effect  upon  living  animals.  Nu¬ 
merous  experiments  were  made.  These  substances, 
injected  subcutaneously  into  animals,  produced  ir¬ 
ritant  effects,  but  not  death,  so  far  as  the  experiments 
have  been  carried. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  value 
of  this  discovery,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prove  the  extreme  diversity  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  on  the  most  important  points. 

At  the  Public  Health  Association,  which 
met  in  Richmond,  the  Yellow  Fever  Commis¬ 
sion  reported : 

1.  We  have  not  in  a  single  instance  found  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  which  we  could  justifiably  consider  as  of 
de  novo  origin,  or  indigenous  to  the  locality. 

2.  In  respect  to  most  of  the  towns  which  we  vis¬ 
ited,  and  which  were  points  of  epidemic  prevalence, 
the  testimony  showing  importation  was  direct  ana 
convincing  in  its  character. 

3.  The  transmission  of  yellow  fever  between 
points  separated  by  any  considerable  distances  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  wholly  due  to  human  intercourse.  In 
some  instances  the  poison  was  carried  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  or  about  the  persons  of  people  going  from  in¬ 
fected  districts.  In  some  instances  it  was  oonveyed 
in  such  fomites  as  cotton-bagging,  or  goods  of  some 
description,  or  bedding  and  blankets. 
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4.  The  weight  of  testimony  is  very  pronounced 
against  the  further  use  of  disinfectants.  Physicians 
in  infected  towns,  almost  without  exception,  state 
that  they  are  useless  agents  to  arrest  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever,  while  some  of  them  affirm  that  their 
vapors  are  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  sick. 

5.  Personal  prophylaxis  by  means  of  drugs,  or 
other  therapeutic  means,  has  proved  a  constant  fail¬ 
ure.  A  respectable  numbor  of  physicians  think  the 
use  of  small  doses  of  quinine  of  some  avail  in  pre¬ 
vention. 

6.  Quarantines,  established  with  such  a  degree  of 
surveillance  and  rigor  that  absolute  non-intercourse 
is  the  result,  have  effectually  and  without  exception 
protected  those  quarantines  from  attacks  of  yellow 
fever. 

The  sanitary  engineer  explained  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  peculiar  topography  of  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  city  requires  protection  by  levees 
against  the  lake  and  the  river.  During  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April,  and  May,  it  lies  below  the 
level  of  the  Mississippi.  About  one  tenth  of 
its  streets  is  paved.  There  is  no  underground 
drainage.  The  drainage  is  wholly  insufficient. 
Water  lies  two  feet  below  the  soil,  which  is 
thoroughly  contaminated  by  uncemented  and 
unfloored  vaults.  Garbage  is  dumped  into  low 
places.  Cistern  water  is  drunk.  The  supply 
of  water  is  wholly  insufficient.  It  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  bad  sanitary  condition.  Whatever  the 
views  of  this  Commission — and  each  of  them 
in  turn  is  denied  by  men  of  equal  reputation — 
one  thing  is  certain :  the  only  factor  in  yellow 
fever  which  is  fully  proved,  and  also  in  human 
power  to  remove,  is  filth.  If  the  Commission, 
in  estimating  the  causes  of  epidemics,  fail  to 
regard  sanitary  conditions,  their  labors  are 
futile.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  epidemics 
run  their  course  in  a  period  varying  from  90  to 
120  days ;  that  after  hibernating  they  frequent¬ 
ly  resume  their  march  at  the  exact  line  where 
the  disease  ceased,  and  with  the  succeeding 
season  they  go  on  relentlessly  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  The  most  energetic  sanitary  re¬ 
forms  are  a  primary  duty.  The  prevention  of 
a  return  of  this  scourge  may  depend  as  much 
upon  sanitary  regulations  as  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  rigorous  yet  evadable  national  quar¬ 
antine. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  a  lady  of  New  York  City, 
was  the  first  publicly  to  suggest  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  character  of  the  disease  in 
New  Orleans.  She  accompanied  her  sugges¬ 
tion  with  an  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  to¬ 
ward  defraying  its  expenses.  Other  sums  were 
afterward  given.  From  the  investigations  of 
the  Commission  thus  originated  came  the  above- 
mentioned  report  to  the  Public  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Eichmond.  Subsequently  Congress 
authorized  a  board  of  experts,  who  submitted 
their  report  at  the  end  of  January,  1 879.  They 
hold  that  yellow  fever  is  a  specific  disease,  and 
is  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  human 
organism  of  a  specific  poison.  This  poison  has 
never  been  chemically  or  microscopically  de¬ 
monstrated,  yet  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  is 
material  and  particulate,  and  endowed  with 
the  ordinary  properties  and  subject  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  laws  of  material  substances.  It  is  not 
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a  malarial  disease — that  is,  it  is  not  the  off¬ 
spring  of  that  marsh  miasm  which  produces 
paludal  or  periodic  fever,  and  the  Board  knows 
of  no  facts  which  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
malarial  influences  contribute  toward  the  dis¬ 
semination  and  mortality  of  yellow  fever  in 
any  other  way  or  to  any  greater  extent  than 
they  contribute  toward  the  dissemination  and 
mortality  of  any  other  epidemic  disease.  In 
all  the  countries  outside  of  the  West  Indies 
which  have  been  visited  by  it,  yellow  fever  is 
an  exotic  disease,  and  in  all  of  them  its  intro¬ 
duction  can  be  traced  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  West  Indies.  In  some  of  them  it 
seems  to  have  established  itself  permanently, 
and  to  have  become  endemic,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Brazils.  In  most  of  them  it  has  failed 
of  naturalization,  and  successive  epidemics  can 
he  traced  to  successive  importations.  Yellow 
fever  has  invaded  the  present  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  existing  records,  in  88  different  years. 
For  77  out  of  these  88  years  we  have  evidences 
more  or  less  complete  of  importation,  and  in 
71  out  of  these  77  the  evidence  points  to  the 
West  Indies  as  the  source  of  the  infection. 
Four  times,  namely,  in  1839,  1844,  1847,  and 
1867,  the  infection  has  been  traced  to  Mexico, 
hut  in  1867  it  was  also  traced  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  They  also  recommended  further  investi¬ 
gations  and  presented  the  outlines  of  a  system 
of  quarantine  for  protection  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  spread  of  epidemic  infectious  dis¬ 
eases. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation 
the  Yellow  Fever  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  February  7,  1879,  submitted 
their  report.  They  say  that  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  eminent  medical  men  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at,  after  full  and  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  board  of  scientific  experts,  they 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  neither 
yellow  fever  nor  cholera  is  indigenous  to  'any 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  great 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  epidemics  of  these 
diseases,  with  which  this  country  has  suffered, 
have  resulted  from  importation.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  the  best  and  only  certain 
means  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  these 
diseases  is  absolute  non-intercourse  with  ports 
where  they  exist  in  epidemic  form  during  the 
time  they  so  exist,  and  that  the  next  best 
means  is  a  well-regulated  national  quarantine, 
strict  in  its  requirements  as  to  the  observance 
of  all  proper  sanitary  measures  at  the  port  of 
departure  by  all  vessels  sailing  from  infected 
ports,  and  equally  strict  in  requirement  and 
enforcement  of  all  necessary  inspections  of 
such  vessels,  their  cargoes,  passengers,  and 
crews,  and  the  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
same  when  necessary  at  the  quarantine  station 
before  being  allowed  to  enter  any  port  of  the 
United  States. 

The  subject  of  quarantine  was  discussed  in 
several  of  the  .Legislatures  of  the  Southern 
'  States. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Financial  affairs  in  the  United  States  have  been 
steadily  though  slowly  improving  during  the 
year.  The  reduction  of  indebtedness  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  all  quarters,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  many  of  the  States  and  municipal 
corporations  have  resorted  to  refunding  mea¬ 
sures  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  with  very  gen¬ 
eral  success. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  in  December,  1877,  there  wa3 
presented  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Government  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  remaining 
three  quarters,  as  follows  : 


RECEIPTS. 

For  the  quarter 
ending  September 
30,  1877. 

For  the  remaining 
three  quarters  of  the 
year. 

Actual. 

Estimated. 

From  customs . 

$36,983,581  56 

$92,516,468  44 

From  interna]  revenue  . . . 

28,393,882  58 

89,606,617  42 

From  sales  of  public  lands. 

218,791  19 

7S1,208  81 

From  tax  on  circulation  and 

deposits  of  national  banks 

3,449,936  84 

3,550,063  16 

From  repayments  of  inter¬ 
est  by  Pacific  Railway 

Companies . 

236,162  18 

863, S87  82 

From  customs  fees,  fines, 

penalties,  etc . 

295,340  32 

704,659  68 

From  fees— consular,  let- 

ters  patent,  and  lands. . .  . 

441,604  35 

1,308,395  65 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of 

Government  property. . . 

65,588  86 

284,411  64 

From  premium  on  sales  of 

coin . . 

130,432  67 

369.567  88 

From  profits  on  cbinage.ete. 

427,777  10 
895,022  67 

1,272,222  90 

From  miscellaneous  sources 

2,704,977  33 

Total  receipts . 

$71,537,569  S2 

$193,962,430  18 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  actual 
and  estimated,  were : 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  the  quarter 
ending  September 
3C,  1877. 

For  the  remaining 
three  quarters  of  the 
year. 

Actual. 

Estimated. 

For  civil  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  including  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  lighthouses, 
and  collect’g  the  revenue. 

For  Indians . 

$15,221,376  05 
1,658.572  96 
7,416,783  59 

2,072,037  48 

8,S95,545  51 

40,466,5S9  96 

$36,198,623  95 
3.191,417  04 
21, OSS, 216  41 

35,927,962  52 

12,604,454  49 

52,694,058  76 

For  pensions . 

For  military  establishment, 
including  fortifications, 
and  river  and  harbor  im¬ 
provements,  and  arsenals. 
For  naval  establishment,  in¬ 
cluding  vessels  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  improve- 

ments  at  navy  yards . 

For  interest  on  the  public 
debt . 

Total  ordinary  expen  - 

$70,730,905  55 

$161,699,788  IT 

From  the  actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  estimates  of  the  re¬ 
maining  three  quarters  based  upon  existing 
laws,  it  was  expected  that  the  total  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  would  yield  the  sum  of 
$265,500,000,  and  that  the  expenditures  would 
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amount  to  $231,430,643.72,  which  would  leave 
a  surplus  revenue  of  $34,069,356.28.  But  the 
ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  were  as  follows : 


From  customs .  $130,170,680  20 

From  internal  revenue . . .  110,581,624  74 

From  sales  of  public  lands .  1,079,743  37 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  na¬ 
tional  banks . 6,863,052  96 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Raii- 

way  Companies .  1,866,954  36 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc  ....  1,046,864  86 

From  fees— consular,  letters  patent,  and 

lands .  2,056,515  13 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  prop¬ 
erty .  249,469  88 

From  premium  on  sales  of  coin .  317,102  30 

From  profits  on  coinage,  etc .  1,690,762  83 

From  miscellaneous  sources .  2,341,109  07 


Total  ordinary  receipts .  $257,763,878  70 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  were : 

For  civil  expenses .  $16,551,823  16 

For  foreign  intercourse .  1,229,216  78 

For  Indians .  4,629,280  28 

For  pensions .  27,187,019  08 

For  the  military  establishment,  including 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  arse¬ 
nals .  82,154,147  85 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  ves¬ 
sels,  machinery,  and  improvements  at  na¬ 
vy  yards .  17,365,801  87 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including 
public  buildings,  lighthouses,  and  collect¬ 
ing  the  revenue .  35,397,163  63 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt .  102,500,874  65 


Total  ordinary  expenditures .  $286,964,326  80 


Leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of. .  $20,799,551  90 

Which  was  applied  as  follows  : 

To  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes, 

etc .  $13,119,825  33 

To  the  redemption  of  fractional  currency. . . .  3,855,368  57 

To  the  redemption  of  6  per  cent,  bonds  for 

the  sinking  fund  .  73,950  00 

To  increase  of  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury..  3,750,408  00 


Total . . .  $20,799,551  90 


The  amount  due  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
year  was  $35,429,001.80,  leaving  a  deficiency 
on  this*  account  of  $14,629,449.90.  Compared 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  for 
1878  have  decreased  $11,984,796.09,  in  the 
following  items:  In  customs  revenues,  $785,- 
812.87 ;  in  internal  revenue,  $8,048,783.09  ;  in 
semi-annual  tax  on  banks,  $215,498 ;  in  sales 
of  Government  property,  $84,485.08 ;  in  profits 
on  coinage,  $1,582,476.75 ;  and  in  miscellane¬ 
ous  items,  $1,267,740.30.  There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $748,088.17,  as  follows  :  In  proceeds 
of  sales  of  public  lands,  $103,489.69 ;  in  premi¬ 
um  on  sales  of  coin,  $67,521.52 ;  in  miscellane¬ 
ous  items,  $577,076.96 — making  a  net  decrease 
in  the  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year  of 
$11,236,707.92.  The  decrease  of  revenue  is 
principally  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
from  internal,  revenue,  which  was  probably 
caused  by  the  agitation  in  Congress,  for  a  long 
time,  of  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  spirits  and 
tobacco.  The  expenditures  show  an  increase 
of  $7,781,729.08,  as  follows:  In  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  $2,405,366.01,  and  in  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  $5,376,363.07,  the  latter  of 


which  was  due  to  the  large  balance  of  $7,426,- 
619.81  unpaid  interest  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  to  the  change  from  semi-an¬ 
nual  to  quarterly  payments  of  interest  on  6  per 
cent,  bonds  converted  into  4  per  cents,  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  made  until  af¬ 
ter  the  close  of  the  year.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  $9,477,411.21,  as  follows:  In  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  $4,928,588.05 ;  in  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  $1,474,460.13;  and  in  the  civil  and 
miscellaneous,  $3,074,363.03  —  making  a  net 
decrease  in  the  expenditures  for  the  year  of 
$1,695,682.13. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879, 
and  the  estimates  for  the  remaining  three  quar¬ 
ters  were  as  follows : 


RECEIPTS. 

For  the  quarter 
ending  September 
30,  1878. 

For  the  remaining 
three  quarters  of  the 
year. 

Actual.  * 

Estimated. 

$38,868,268  10 
28,572,144  46 
'260,765  63 

3,368,519  03 

897,737  10 

244,833  93 

508,890  76 

41,127  61 

5,441  23 
71,968  81 
1,060,027  37 

$94,131,731  90 
86,427,855  54 
789,234  37 

3,8S1,4S0  97 

952,262  90 

705,166  07 

1,491,109  24 

20S,872  49 

44,558  77 
1,728,031  69 
1,239,972  63 

From  internal  revenue .... 
From  sales  of  public  lands. 
From  tax  on  circulation  and 
deposits  of  national  banks 
From  repayments  of  inter¬ 
est  by  Pacific  Railway 

From  customs  fees,  fines, 

From  fees — consular,  let¬ 
ters  patent,  and  lands. . . 
From  proceeds  of  sales  of 
Government  property. . . 
From  premium  on  sales  of 

From  profits  on  coinage, etc. 
From  miscellaneous  sources 

$78,399,723  43 

$191,100,276  57 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  actual 
and  estimated,  will  he : 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  the  quarter 
ending  September 
30,  1878. 

For  the  remaining 
three  quarters  of  the 
year. 

Actual. 

Estimated. 

For  civil  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  including  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  lighthouses, 
and  collecting  the  revenue 

$15,044,519  62 
1,750,517  25 
7,802,465  63 

10,258,900  87 

4,520,742  84 

33,967,427  06 

$39,955,480  38 
8,049,482  75 
21,497,534  37 

2S, 741, 099  13 

10,479,257  16 

63,032,572  94 

For  military  establishment, 
including  fortifications, 
river  and  harbor  improve¬ 
ments,  and  arsenals . 

For  naval  establishment,  in¬ 
cluding  vessels  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  improve¬ 
ments  at  navy  yards . 

For  interest  on  the  public 

Total  ordinary  expen¬ 
ditures  . 

$73,344,573  27 

$166,755,426  73 

Total  receipts,  actual  and  estimated .  $264,500,000 

Total  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated .  240,100,000 


Leaving  a  balance  of . $24d00,000 

applicable  to  the  sinking  fund,  which  is  estimated  lor  the 
year  at  $36,954,607.87. 
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The  condition  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1877— ’78 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  PRINCIPAL  OP  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

JUNE  30,  1878. 


Old  debt . 

Treasury  notes  prior  to  ( 
1846 .  1 

Treasury  notes  of  1846. . 

Mexican  indemnity . 

Treasury  notes  of  1S4T . . 


1  and  2y’rs.. 

1  year . 

5  years . 


Loan  of  1847. 


1  and  2  y’rs.. 


20  years. , 


Bounty-land  scrip . 

Texan  indemnity  stock . . 

Treasury  notes  of  lf&7.. 
Loan  of  1858 . 


Indefinite.... 
14  years . 

1  year . 


15  years.. 


Loan  of  1860 . 

Loan  of  February,  1861  > 
(1881s) . f 

Treasury  notes  of  1861 1 

Oregon  war  debt . 

Loan  of  July  and  Au-  ( 
gust,  1861  (1881s)....  j 
Old  demand-notes . 


10  years . 

10  or  20  y’rs.. 

2  years . 

60  days . 

20  years 

20  years 


Seven-thirties  of  1861 . . . . 

Pive-twenties  of  1862 _ 

Legal-tender  notes . 

Temporary  loan . -j 

Certificates  of  indebt-  I 

edness . J 

Fractional  currency . 

Loan  of  1863 . 


One-year  notes  of  1863. . . 
Two-year  notes  of  1863. . 
Coin-certificates . 


Compound-int’st  notes.. 


Ten-forties  of  1864 . 

Five-twenties  of  June,  ( 

1864 . | 

Seven-thirties  of  1864  ( 
and  1865 . ) 

Navy  pension  Bind . 

Five-twenties  of  1865 _ 

Consols  of  1865  . 

Consols  of  1867 . 

Consols  of  1868 . 

Three  per  cent,  certiflc's. 


Five  per  cent,  funded 
loan  of  1881 . . 


Four  and  one  half  per 
cent,  funded  loan  of 

1891 . 

Four  per  cent,  funded 

loan  of  1907 . 

Certificates  of  deposit. . . 
Silver  certificates . 


length  of 
loon. 


On  demand . 

1  and  2  years  from 
date . 


One  year  from  date. . 

April  and  July,  1849. 
After  60  days’  notice. 


January  1, 1868.. 

July],  1849 . 

January  1, 1865. 


60  days’  notice . 

January  1,  1874 . 

January  1, 1871 . 

January  1, 1881 . 

2  years  after  date . .  ( 
60  days  after  date .  j 
July  1, 1881 . 


3  years . . . 

5  or  20  years. 


Not  less  than 
30  days . . . 

1  year . 


17  years. . . . 


1  year. . 

2  years.. 


3  years. 


10  or  40  y’rs 
5  or  20  y’rs. 


3  years . . . . 


"I 


Indefinite, 

5  or  20 y’rs. . 
5  or  20  y’rs. 
5  or  20  y’rs. 
5  or  20  y’rs.. 
Indefinite... 


10  years. 


15  years. 


j-30  years. 

Indefinite... 
Indefinite. . 


When  redeemable. 


Rate  of 
interest. 


July  1, 1881.... 

On  demand . 

j  August  19  and  Oc- 
|  tober  1,  1864.... 

May  1,  1867 . 

On  demand . 

(After  10  days’  no- 
)  tice . 


1  year  after  date. 
On  presentation. 

July  1, 1S81 . 


5  and  6  per 
cent .... 

1  mill  to  6 
per  cent. 

1  mill  and 
5  2-5  per 
cent. . . . 

5  per  cent. 

5  2-5  and  6 
per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

5  and  6} 
per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 


5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

None . 

7  3-10  per 

cent . 

6  per  cent. 

None . 

4,  5,  and  6 
per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 
None. 


1  year  after  date . 

2  years  after  date .... 

On  demand . 

J  June  10,  1867,  and 
)  May  15,  1868.... 

March  1,  1874 . 


Price  at 
which 
sold. 


November  1,  1869. 
August  15,  1867... 

June  15,  1868  . 

July  15, 1868 . 


November  1, 1870. 

July  1,  1870 . 

July  1,1872 . 

July  1,  1873 . 

On  demand . 


6  per  ct.  | 

5  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

None . 

6  per  cent, 
j  comp’nd 

5  per  ct.  -j 

6  per  cent. 

7  3-10  per 
cent.... 

3  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 

8  per  cent. 


May  1,  18S1. 


September  1,  1891. .. 


September  1,  1907. 

On  demand . 

On  demand . 


5  per  cent. 


4|  per  c’nt. 


4  per  c’nt. 

None . 

None . 


Par. 


Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

.0125 
to  .02 
p.  c. 
pr’m. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

.0205 

to 

.0703 
pr’m. 
Par  to 
.0145 
pr’m. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Av’ge 
pr’m 
of  4.13 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par  to 
7  p.  c. 
pr’m. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 


Par. 


Par. 


Par. 

Par. 

Par. 


Amount 

authorized. 


$10,000,000 

350,000 

28,000,000 

] 

1 23,000,000 

Indefinite. . 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 


-20,000,000  00 


J 

j- 21,000,000  00 

25,000,000 

J  22,468,100 
|  12,896,350 
2,800,000 

250,000,000 
60,000,000 
140,094,750 

515,000,000 
450,000,000 

150,000,000 


No  limit... 
50,000,000 

j-  75,000,000 

400.000,000 
400.000.000 
Indefinite .... 

400,000,000  00 


200,000,000 

400,000,000 

830,000,000 

Indefinite. . 
208,327,250 
332,998,950 
379,618,000 
42,539,350 
85,155,000 


500,000,000  00 


Indefinite. . . 
Indefinite . . . 


300,000,000  00 


1,000,000,000  00 

No  limit . 

No  limit.... 


Amount  issued. 


$7,687,800  00 

803,573  92 
26,122,100  00 


28,207,000  00 

238,075  00 
5,000,000  00 

20,000,000  00 


20,000,000  00 


7,022,000  00 
18,415,000  00 

85,364,450  00 

1,090,850  00 
50,000,000  00 
139.321,850  00 
60,000,000  00 

140,094,750  00 

514.771,600  00 
449,33S,902  10 


561,753,241  65 
49,102,660  27 

75,000,000  00 

44,520.000  00 
166,480,000  00 
67,883,400  00 

266,595,440  00 


196.117.300  00 

125.561.300  00 

830,000,000  00 

14,000,000  00 
203.327,250  00 
382,998,950  00 
379,618,000  00 
42,589,850  00 
85,155,000  00 
486,043,000  00 


18,957,000  00 
17,494,150  00 
500,000  00 
185,000,000  00 


55.000,000  00 
73,850,000  00 
25,000,000  00 
64,780,000  00 


Amount 

outstanding. 


$57,665  00 
82,528  35 

6,000  00 

1,104  91 
950  00 

1,250  00 

8,300  00 

21,000  00 

1,800  00 
268,000  00 

10,000  00 

18,415,000  00 

8,000  00 
945,000  00 
J-  189,321,350  00 
62,297  50 
16,800  00 

430,800  00 
346,6S1,016  00 

3,060  00 

5,000  00 
16,547,768  77 

75,000,000  00 

51.585  00 
38,950  00 
44,867,000  00 

274,920  00 

194.566.300  00 
98,300  00 

157,150  00 

14,000,000  00 
346,200  00 

110.826.300  00 

810.616.300  00 
37,465,800  00 

5,000  00 

1 

}-  508,440,850  00 

) 

j-  240,000,000  00 

J-  98,850,000  00 

46,755,000  00 
1,462,600  00 

$2,256,205,892  53 
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The  process  of  refunding  the  debt  has  been 
continued  during  the  year,  and  the  amount  of 
4  per  cent,  bonds  sold  prior  to  November  23d 
was  $100,270,900,  of  which  $94,770,900  were 
sold  under  the  refunding  act  of  July  14,  1870. 
Six  per  cent,  bonds  known  as  live-twenties  to 
an  equal  amount  have  been  or  will  be  redeemed 
as  calls  mature.  The  large  absorption  of  Uni¬ 
ted  States  securities  in  the  American  market, 
by  reason  of  their  return  from  Europe,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sale  of  the  4J  per  cent,  bonds 
for  resumption  purposes,  tended  to  retard  the 
sale  of  the  4  per  cents.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  more  than  $200,000,000  of  United  States 
bonds  are  now  held  in  Europe.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  plan  of  selling  bonds  to  all 
subscribers  on  terms  fixed  by  public  advertise¬ 
ment  secures  a  more  satisfactory  distribution 
for  them,  though  their  sales  may  be  less.  It 
has  been  the  desire  to  popularize  the  public 
loans  and  bring  them  within  easy  reach  of 
every  citizen  who  desires  to  invest  his  savings, 
whether  small  or  great,  in  these  securities. 
The  popular  loan  of  1877,  open  to  all  alike  by 
public  advertisement,  absorbed  $75,000,000  of 
4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  during  the  present  year 
these  bonds  have  been  sold  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  believed  that  without  a  change  of 
existing  law  the  sale  of  these  bonds  will  large¬ 
ly  increase,  but  it  would  appear  advisable  so  to 
modify  the  law  that  smaller  sums  may  be  in¬ 
vested  from  time  to  time  through  popular  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  that  through  the  post-offices, 
or  other  agents  of  the  Government,  the  freest 
opportunity  may  be  given  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  such  investments.  The  mode  sug¬ 
gested  is,  that  the  Treasury  Department  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit  of  the 
United  States  of  the  denomination  of  $10, 
hearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  ‘65  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  convertible  at  any  time  within 
one  year  after  their  issue  into  the  4  per  cent, 
bonds  authorized  by  the  refunding  act,  and  to 
be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  United  States 
notes  sent  to  the  Treasury  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise.  Such  a  provision  of  law,  supported  by 
suitable  regulations,  would  enable  any  person 
readily,  without  cost  or  risk,  to  convert  his 
money  into  an  interest-bearing  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  money  so  received 
could  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  6  per 
cent,  bonds. 

In  anticipation  of  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  on  January  1,  1879,  the  attention  of 
the  Government  has  been  directed  to  carry 
out  those  measures  designed  in  the  act  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  it.  These  were  the  substitution  of  coin 
for  fractional  currency  by  the  coinage  of  free 
gold,  and  by  free  hanking.  The  action  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  way  of  preparing 
and  fortifying  itself  is  thus  described  by  the 
Secretary : 

At  the  date  of  my  annual  report  to  Congress  in 
December,  1877,  it  was  deemed  necessary  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  resumption  to  accumulate  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  a  coin  reserve  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the 


amount  of  United  States  notes  outstanding.  At 
that  time  it  was  anticipated  that  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  resumption  act  the  volume  of  United 
States  notes  would  he  reduced  to  $300,000,000  by 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  or  soon  thereafter,  and 
that  a  reserve  in  coin  of  $120,000,000  would  then  be 
sufficient.  Congress,  however,  in  view  of  the  strong 
popular  feeling  against  a  contraction  of  the  curren¬ 
cy,  by  the  act  approved  May  31,  1878,  forbade  the 
retirement  of  any  United  States  notes  after  that 
date,  leaving  the  amount  in  circulation  $346,681,016. 
On  the  principle  of  safety  upon  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  acting,  that  40  per  cent,  of  coin  was  the 
smallest  reserve  upon  which  resumption  could  pru¬ 
dently  be  commenced,  it  became  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  coin  reserve  to  $138,000,000.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1877  this  coin  reserve,  in  excess  of  coin 
liabilities,  amounted  to  $63,016^050.97,  of  which 
$15,000,000  were  obtained  by  the  sale  of  ii  per  cent, 
and  $25,000,000  by  the  sale  of  4  per  cent,  bonds,  the 
residue  being  surplus  revenue.  Subsequently,  on 
the  11th  day  of  April,  1878,  the  Secretary  entered 
into  a  contract  with  certain  bankers  in  New  York 
and  London— the  parties  to  the  previous  contract  of 
June  9,  1877,  already  communicated  to  Congress — 
for  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  4£  per  cent,  bonds  for  re¬ 
sumption  purposes.  The  bonds  were  sold  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  14  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest,  less  a 
commission  of  one  half  of  1  per  cent.  The  contract 
has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  net  proceeds — $50,500,- 
000 — have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  gold  coin. 
The  $5,500,000  coin  paid  on  the  Halifax  award  have 
been  replaced  by  the  sale  of  that  amount  of  4  per 
cent,  bonds  sold  for  resumption  purposes,  majking 
the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  sold  for  these ''pur¬ 
poses  $95,500,000,  of  which  $65,000,000  were  4i  per 
cent,  bonds,  and  $30,500,000  4  per  cent,  bonds.  To 
this  has  been  added  the  surplus  revenue  from  time 
to  time.  The  amount  of  coin  held  in  the  Treasury 
on  the  23d  day  of  November  last,  in  excess  of  coin 
sufficient  to  pay  all  accrued  coin  liabilities,  was 
$141,888,100,  and  constitutes  the  coin  reserve  pre¬ 
pared  for  resumption  purposes.  This  sum  will  be 
diminished  somewhat  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879, 
by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  interest  accruing 
on  that  day  in  excess  of  the  coin  revenue  received 
meanwhile. 

In  anticipation  of  resumption,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes  is 
mandatory  only  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Trea¬ 
surer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  was  deemed  impor¬ 
tant  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  associated  banks 
of  that  city  in  the  ready  collection  of  drafts  on  those 
hanks  and  in  the  payment  of  Treasury  drafts  held 
by  them.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been 
made  by  which  all  drafts  on  the  banks  held  by  the 
Treasury  are  to  be  paid  at  the  Clearing-house,  and 
all  drafts  on  the  Treasury  held  by  them  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  Clearing-house,  at  the  office  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Treasurer,  in  United  States  notes;  and,  after 
the  1st  of  January,  United  States  notes  are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  them  as  coin.  This  will  greatly  lessen  the 
risk  and  labor  of  collections  both  to  the  Treasury 
and  the  banks.  Every  step  in  these  preparations 
for  resumption  has  been  accompanied  with  increased 
business  and  confidence.  The  accumulation  of  coin, 
instead  of  increasing  its  price,  as  was  feared  by 
many,  has  steadily  reduced  its  premium  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  depressing  and  ruinous  losses  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  panic  of  1873  had  not  diminished  in  1875, 
when  the  resumption  act  passed ;  but  every  measure 
taken  in  the  execution  or  enforcement  of  this  act  has 
tended  to  lighten  these  losses  and  to  reduce  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  coin,  so  that  now  it  is  merely  nominal. 
The  present  condition  of  our  trade,  industry,  and 
commerce,  our  ample  reserves,  and  the  general  con¬ 
fidence  inspired  in  our  financial  condition,  seem  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  we  are  prepared  to  commence 
and  maintain  resumption  from  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  January,  a.  d.  1879.  The  means  and  manner  of 
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doing  this  are  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  duty  imposed, 
he  must  restore  coin  and  bullion,  when  withdrawn 
in  the  process  of  redemption,  either  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  or  the  use  of  the  surplus  revenue,  or  of  the 
notes  redeemed  from  time  to  time.  The  power  to 
sell  any  of  the  bonds  described  in  the  refunding  act 
continues  after  as  well  as  before  resumption.  Though 
it  may  not  be  often  used,  it  is  essential  to  enable 
this  Department  to  meet  emergencies.  By  its  exer¬ 
cise  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Treasury  at  any  time 
can  readily  obtain  coin  to  reenforce  the  reserve  al¬ 
ready  accumulated.  United  States  notes  must,  how¬ 
ever,  he  the  chief  means  under  existing  law  with 
which  the  Department  must  restore  coin  and  bullion 
when  withdrawn  in  process  of  redemption.  The 
notes,  when  redeemed,  must  necessarily  accumulate 
in  the  Treasury  until  their  superioruse  and  conveni¬ 
ence  for  circulation  enable  the  Department  to  ex¬ 
change  them  at  par  for  coin  or  bullion.  The  act  of 
May  31, 1878,  already  referred  to,  provides  that  when 
United  States  notes  are  redeemed  or  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  any  law,  from  any  source  whatever, 
and  shall  belong  to  the  United  (States,  they  shall  not 
be  retired,  canceled,  or  destroyed,  but  shall  be  re¬ 
issued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circulation. 
The  power  to  reissue  United  States  notes  was  con¬ 
ferred  by  section  3579,  Revised  Statutes,  and  was 
not  limited  by  the  resumption  act.  As  this,  how¬ 
ever,  was  questioned,  Congress  wisely  removed  the 
doubt.  Notes  redeemed  are  like  other  notes  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Treasury.  Payments  of  them  can 
be  made  only  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law,  or  for  the  purchase  of  bullion,  or  for  the  re¬ 
funding  of  the  public  debt. 

The  current  receipts  from  the  revenue  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  current  expenditures  as  well  as  the 
accruing  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Authority  is 
conferred  by  the  refunding  act  to  redeem  6  per  cent, 
bonds  as  they  become  redeemable,  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 
The  United  States  notes  redeemed  under  the  re¬ 
sumption  act  are,  therefore,  the  principal  means 
provided  for  the  purchase  of  bullion  or  coin  with 
which  to  maintain  resumption,  but  should  only  be 
paid  out  when  they  can  be  used  to  replace  an  equal 
amount  of  coin  withdrawn  from  the  resumption 
fund.  They  may,  it  is  true,  be  used  for  current 
purposes  like  other  money,  but  when  so  used  their 
place  is  tilled  by  money  received  from  taxes  or  other 
sources  of  revenue.  In  daily  business,  no  distinction 
need  be  made  between  moneys  from  whatever  source 
received,  but  they  may  properly  be  applied  to  auy  of 
the  purposes  authorized  by  law.  No  doubt  coin  lia¬ 
bilities,  such  as  interest  or  principal  of  the  public, 
debt,  will  bo  ordinarily  paid  and  willingly  received 
in  United  States  notes,  but,  when  demanded,  such 
payments  will  be  made  in  coin;  and  United  States 
notes  and  coin  will  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  bul¬ 
lion.  This  method  has  already  been  adopted  in  Col¬ 
orado  and  North  Carolina,  and  arrangements  are 
being  perfected  to  purchase  bullion  in  this  way  in  all 
the  mining  regions  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  act  approved  June  8,  1878,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  constitute  any  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  mint  or  assayer  of  any  assay  office  an 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
gold  coin  or  bullion  on  deposit.  By  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill,  approved  July  19,  1878,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue  coin 
certificates  in  payment  to  depositors  of  bullion  at 
the  several  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United 
States.  These  provisions,  intended  to  secure  to  the 
producers  of  bullion  more  speedy  payment,  will 
necessarily  bring  into  the  mints  and  Treasury  the 
great  body  of  the  precious  metals  mined  in  the"  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  will  tend  greatly  to  the  easy  and  steady 
supply  of  bullion  for  coinage.  United  States  notes, 
when  at  par  with  coin,  will  be  readily  received  for 
bullion  instead  of  coin  certificates,  and  with  great 


advantage  and  convenience  to  the  producers.  De¬ 
posits  of  coin  in  the  Treasury  will,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  after  the  1st  of  January,  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  Both  gold  and  silver  coin,  from  its  weight  and 
bulk,  will  naturally  seek  such  a  safe  deposit,  while 
notes  redeemable  in  coin,  from  their  superior  con¬ 
venience,  will  be  circulated  instead.  After  resump¬ 
tion  the  distinction  between  coin  and  United  States 
notes  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  abandoned  in 
the  current  affairs  of  the  Government;  and  therefore 
no  coin  certificates  should  be  issued  except  where 
expressly  required  by  the  provisions  of  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  silver  certificates.  The  gold  certificates  hith¬ 
erto  issued,  by  virtue  of  the  discretion  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary,  will  not  be  jssued  after  the  1st 
of  January  next. 

The  conference  of  European  powers  invited 
by  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  an  international  ratio  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  was  a  failure.  This  has  left  each  country 
to  adapt  its  laws  to  its  own  policy.  As  the 
bimetallic  standard  is  adopted  in  this  country, 
it  only  remains  to  equalize  the  value  of  the  two 
metals.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  2, 
1792,  the  ratio  was  fixed  at  1  of  gold  to  15  of 
silver.  By  the  act  of  June  28,  1884,  the  ratio 
was  changed  to  1  of  gold  to  16  of  silver.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  market  value  of  the 
two  metals  had  varied  between  these  two  ra¬ 
tios,  mainly  resting  at  that  fixed  by  the  Latin 
nations,  of  1  to  15|.  But  within  a  few  years 
a  great  change  has  occurred  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  metals.  It  would  seem  to  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  recognize  this  controlling  fact — one  that 
no  nation  alone  can  change — by  a  careful  read¬ 
justment  of  th'e  legal  ratio  for  coinage  of  1  to 
16,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  relative  market  val¬ 
ues  of  the  two  metals.  The  ratios  heretofore 
fixed  were  always  made  with  that  view,  and, 
when  made,  did  conform  as  near  as  might  be. 
Now  that  the  production  and  nse  of  the  two 
metals  have  greatly  changed  in  relative  value, 
a  corresponding  change  must  be  made  in  the 
coinage  ratio.  There  is  no  peculiar  force  or 
sanction  in  the  present  ratio  that  should  cause 
a  hesitation  to  adopt  another,  when,  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  it  is  proved  that  such  ratio 
is  not  now  the  true  one.  The  addition  of  one 
tenth  or  one  eighth  to  the  thickness  of  the  silver 
dollar  would  scarcely  be  perceived  as  an  incon¬ 
venience  by  the  holder,  but  would  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  and  add  greatly  to  its  circulation.  As 
prices  are  now  based  on  United  States  notes  at 
par  with  gold,  no  disturbance  of  values  would 
result  from  the  change.  The  Secretary  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  limit  be  fixed  to  the  aggregate 
issue  of  silver  dollars,  and  that  when  the  amount 
outstanding  shall  exceed  $50,000,000  the  coin¬ 
age  be  discontinued. 

The  monetary  transactions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  conducted  without  loss  through 
the  offices  of  the  Treasurer,  10  Assistant  Trea¬ 
surers,  1  depository,  and  119  national-bank  de¬ 
positories,  exclusive  of  those  designated  to  re¬ 
ceive  only  loan  subscriptions.  Of  the  entire 
receipts  of  the  Government  during  the  year, 
there  was  deposited  in  national-bank  deposito¬ 
ries  the  amount  of  $99,781,053.48.  Deposits 
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received  by  the  bank  depositories  are  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  United  States  bonds  held  by  the 
Treasurer,  and  are  paid  out  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  convenience  of  the  public  service  may 
require,  or  transferred  by  the  bank,  without 
expense  to  the  Government,  to  an  independent 
Treasury  office.  By  an  act  approved  March  3, 
1857,  public  disbursing  officers  were  required 
to  place  all  public  funds  intrusted  to  them  for 
disbursement  on  deposit  with  a  public  depos¬ 
itary,  and  to  draw  for  the  same  only  in  favor 
of  the  persons  to  whom  payment  was  to  be 
made,  excepting  that  they  might  check  in  their 
own  names  when  the  payments  did  not  exceed 
$20.  The  enforcement  of  this  provision  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  letter  was  found  impracticable, 
and  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  it 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  for  1857 
and  1858,  with  a  recommendation  for  its  modi¬ 
fication.  No  action  in  the  matter  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  Congress  until  the  act  of 
June  14,  1866,  reproduced  as  section  3620, 
Revised  Statutes,  was  passed.  This  appeared 
to  supersede  the  act  of  1857,  in  removing  the 
restrictions  as  to  the  method  in  which  the 
money  was  to  be  drawn;  but  by  an  act  ap¬ 
proved  February  27,  1877,  section  3620  has 
been  amended  by  requiring  the  checks  to  be 
drawn  only  in  favor  of  the  persons  to  whom 
payments  are  to  be  made. 

The  number  of  national  banks  in  existence 
on  October  1st  was  2,053.  The  amount  of 
their  circulating  notes  outstanding,  including 
those  in  liquidation,  was  $323,147,710 ;  the 
capital  invested  was  $466,147,436  ;  the  surplus 
fund  and  profits  were  $157,833,993  ;  the  loans 
and  discounts  were  $830,521,542.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  regards  this  system  as  the  most  important 
business  agency  in  the  country.  Its  advantages 
over  any  other  system  heretofore  existing,  he 
presents  fully.  He  alludes  to  the  question  of 
their  permanency,  now  somewhat  discussed, 
and  suggests  that  as  each  is  organized  under 
the  law  for  twenty  years,  and  none  of  them 
expire  until  June,  1883,  it  is  good  policy  to 
continue  the  experiment  until  that  date.  The 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  banks  is  :  United 
States,  $6,902,573;  State,  $8,829,304;  total, 
$15,731,877. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  exhibits  in  detail  the  operations  of  the 
several  mints  and  assay  offices,  and  also  pre¬ 
sents  interesting  information  relative  to  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United 
States,  the  estimated  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  bullion  in  the  country,  tbe  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  silver,  the  position  of  the  American 
trade  dollar  in  the  Oriental  trade,  and  other 
subjects  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  coinage : 

The  value  of  the  gold  coinage  executed  during 


the  last  fiscal  year  was . $52,798,930  00 

Of  trade  dollars .  11,378,010  00 

Of  standard  silver  dollars .  8,573,500  00 

Of  fractional  silver  coin .  8,339,315  50 

And  of  minor  coin .  30,694  00 


A  total  coinage  of . $81,120,499  50 


In  addition  to  the  coinage,  fine  and  unparted 
bars  were  prepared  for  depositors  in  the  amount 
of  $12,501,926.23  in  gold,  and  $11,854,385.87 
in  silver. 

The  present  production  of  bullion  from  the 
mines  of  the  United  States  appears  to  approxi¬ 
mate  $100,000,000  in  value.  All  the  gold  bul¬ 
lion  produced  in  the  country  contains  more  or 
less  silver,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  silver 
bullion  from  the  mines  contains  a  percentage 
of  gold,  making  it  difficult  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  proportion  of  each.  It  is  safe, 
however,  to  state  that  the  production  of  the 
two  metals,  calculated  at  their  coining  rates, 
is  nearly  equal.  The  amount  of  gold  coin  and 
bullion  in  the  country  September  30th  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Director  at  $259,353,390,  and  of 
silver  coin  and  bullion  at  $99,090,557,  a  total 
of  $358,443,947. 

The  gold  values  of  the  exports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  United  States,  and  imports  of 
merchandise  into  the  United  States,  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  as  appears  from  returns  made 
to  and  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
are  as  follows : 


Exports  of  domestic  merchandise .  $680,709,268 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandise .  14,156,498 


Total  exports  of  merchandise .  $694,865,766 

Imports  of  merchandise .  437,051,532 


Excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise .  $257,814,234 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  im¬ 
portations  are  less  by  $14,271,594,  and  the  ex¬ 
portations  greater  by  $92,390,546.  The  annual 
average  of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
of  merchandise  for  the  ten  years  ended  June 
30,  1873,  was  $104,706,922,  but  during  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  as  follows  :  In  1876,  $79,643,481 ; 
in  1877,  $151,152,094;  and  in  1878,  $257,814,- 
234.  The  total  amount  of  exports  and  imports 
of  specie  and  bullion  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
has  been  as  follows  : 


Exports  of  specie  and  bullion . $33,740,125 

Imports  of  specie  and  bullion . . .  29,821,314 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports .  $3,918,811 


The  importation  of  specie  and  bullion  was 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year  by  $10,953,100, 
and  the  exportation  less  by  $22,422,112.  The 
excess  of  such  exports  over  imports  has  de¬ 
creased  from  $71,231,425  in  1875  to  $3,918,811 
in  1878,  as  above  stated. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  mer¬ 
chandise  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879, 
amounted  to  $81,415,477,  and  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year  to 
only  $34,295,076.  During  the  first  four  months 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  an  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  over  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3,430,787,  whereas,  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  as 
above,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  amounting  to 
$3,355,882,  making  a  change  in  this  respect  of 
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$6,786,669.  The  total  gold  value  of  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  $269,389,900  in  1868  to 
$680,709,268  in  1878 — an  increase  of  153  per 
cent. 

With  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions, 
the  United  States  stands  alone  among  the  com¬ 
mercial  nations  of  the  globe  with  respect  to 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  exports  consisted  mainly  of  bread- 
stuifs,  provisions,  agricultural  implements,  iron 
and  manufactures  of  iron,  copper  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  copper,  manufactures  of  cotton, 
leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  and  pe¬ 
troleum.  The  exportation  of  the  manufactured 
articles  referred  to  increased  from  $14,287,486 
in  1868  to  $37,250,882  in  1878.  (See  Com¬ 
merce.)  Many  highly  wrought  products  of 
American  manufacture  previously  exported  in 
very  small  quantities,  or  not  at  all,  now  find 
profitable  markets  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
certain  of  these  commodities  are  now  being 
exported  to  countries  from  which  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  largely  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Many  branches  of  industry  are  now 
feeling  the  quickening  influences  of  a  foreign 
demand,  and  the  possibility  of  successfully  com¬ 
peting  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  some 
of  the  older  commercial  and  manufacturing 
rivals  is  a  source  of  the  highest  encouragement 
and  of  confidence  in  the  future.  Of  the  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  during  the  year,  the 


products  of  agriculture  comprised  77  per  cent., 
and  exceeded  the  entire  value  of  the  imports 
of  all  classes  of  merchandise  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  exports  of  these  products  have  risen 
from  $368,852,972  in  1872  to  $536,039,951  in 
1878,  and  the  capacity  for  their  further  increase 
would  seem  to  be  limited  only  by  the  demand 
therefor. 

In  connection  with  the  increase  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  is  the  decrease  of  imports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  $642,136,210  for  1873,  when  they 
reached  their  maximum,  to  $437,051,532  for 
1878 — a  decrease  of  $205,084,678.  This  de¬ 
crease  of  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  manu¬ 
factures  of  cotton,  flax,  and  silk,  of  wool  and 
manufactures  of  wool,  and  of  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  thereof.  Of  the  latter,  the 
importation  of  railroad  bars  of  iron  and  steel 
decreased  from  595,321  tons  in  1872  to  12  tons 
in  1878  ;  but  their  product  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  2,958,141  tons  during  the  five 
years  from  1867  to  1871  to  4,056,340  tons  du¬ 
ring  the  five  years  from  1873  to  1877 ;  and 
from  this  product  has  been  supplied  the  demand 
for  such  bars  necessary  for  the  extension  and 
renewal  of  railroads,  of  which  there  are  in 
operation  79,000  miles.  (See  Commerce.) 

The  receipts  from  the  several  sources  of  tax¬ 
ation  under  the  internal  revenue  laws  for  the 
fiscal  years  ended,  respectively,  June  30,  1877, 
and  June  30,  1878,  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabular  statement : 


SOURCES. 

1877. 

,  1878. 

Decrease. 

Spirits . 

$57,469,429  72 
41,106,546  92 
9,480,789  17 
3,829,729  83 
419,999  41 
6,450,429  15 
238,260  55 

$50,420,815  80 
40,091,754  67 
9,937,051  78 
8,492,081  85 
346,007  55 
6,380,405  13 
429,658  71 

$7,048,613  92 
1,014.792  25 
456,262  61* 
837.697  48 
73.991  86 
70,024  05 
191,898  16* 

Fermented  liquors . 

Banks  and  bankers . 

Penalties,  etc . 

Adhesive  stamps . 

Back  taxes  under  repealed  laws . 

Total . 

$118,995,184  25 

$111,097,725  49  j  $8,545,119  53 

The  number  of  collectors  is  126.  tons  from  that  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  30,  1877.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
States  is  4,212,764  tons,  a  decrease  of  29,836  tonnage  for  the  last  two  years: 


CLASSES. 

1877. 

1878. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Registered,  engaged  in  foreign  trade . 

Enrolled  and  licensed,  engaged  in  domestic  commerce . 

2,988 

22,398 

1,611,198 

2,681,407 

8,037 

22,227 

1,629,047 

2,583,717 

Total . 

25,386 

4,242,600 

25,264 

4,212,764 

The  decrease  in  the  total  tonnage  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


INCREASE. 

No. 

Tons. 

DECREASE. 

No. 

Tons. 

V essels  built  . 

1,258 

122 

235,504 

185 

29,836 

Sold  to  foreigners . 

188 

760 

463 

20 

43.607 

165,547 

56,195 

176 

Wrecked  and  rebuilt . 

Balance  (absolute  decrease) 

Total . 

Abandoned . 

Loss  by  readmeasurement  and  vessels  not  documented 

Total . 

1,881 

265,525 

1,881 

265,525 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  is  about  33  per  the  excess  of  the  losses  of  tonnage  by  wrecks, 
cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  By  refer-  sales  to  foreigners,  and  other  causes,  over  the 
ence  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  *  Total  increase,  $647,660.77.  ' 
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"  gains  by  building,  amounts  to  29,836  tons.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  tonnage  in  ves¬ 
sels  built  is  about  30  per  cent,  over  that  of  last 
year.  But  the  number  of  vessels  built  includes 
only  such  as  have  been  documented,  and  does 
not  embrace  vessels  built  and  sold  to  foreigners 
without  registration.  The  vessels  built  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  are : 


CLASSES. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Sail  vessels . 

632 

834 

19 

873 

106,066-51 

61,859-60 

1,908-50 

45,668-96 

Steam  vessels . 

Enrolled  canal  boats . 

Barges . 

The  total  number  of  entries  of  vessels  at 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  was 
30,796,  of  which  10,594  were  of  American  ves¬ 
sels  ;  the  total  number  of  clearances  (foreign) 
during  the  same  time,  31,364,  of  which  10,872 
were  of  American  vessels.  Of  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  thus  entered,  about  25  per  cent,  was 
American  and  75  per  cent,  foreign;  of  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  clearances  (foreign),  about  26  per 
cent,  was  American  and  74  per  cent,  foreign. 

The  comparative  prices  of  a  series  of  articles 
in  New  York,  on  January  1st,  for  eleven  years 
were  as  follows : 


#  ARTICLES. 

1868. 

1869. 

18TO. 

1871. 

1878. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Dec. 

81st. 

Wheat  flour,  State,  per  bbl . 

$9 

50 

$6 

80 

$5 

85 

$6 

25 

$6 

40 

$6 

25 

$6 

00 

$4 

50 

$4 

35 

$5 

50 

25 

$3 

60 

Wheat  flour.  Western,  per  bbl... 

9 

55 

6 

60 

4 

85 

6 

25 

0 

40 

6 

25 

6 

00 

4 

50 

4 

35 

5 

50 

5 

25 

8 

60 

Wheat,  No.  1  spring,  per  bush... 

2 

45 

1 

70 

1 

30 

1 

42 

1 

50 

1 

67 

1 

16 

1 

25 

1 

SO 

1 

47 

1 

39 

1 

09} 

Corn,  Western  mixed,  per  bush. . 

1 

41 

1 

10 

1 

10 

80 

78 

60 

84 

97 

71 

59 

5S 

46* 

Corn,  Southern,  per  bush . 

1 

40 

1 

05 

1 

02 

60 

77 

75 

90 

68 

60 

60 

47 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  lb. 

16 

26 

25} 

15} 

20 

20} 

16} 

14} 

13} 

12} 

11} 

9} 

Cotton,  middling  Orleans,  per  lb. 

16} 

20} 

25} 

15} 

20} 

21 

16} 

14} 

13Tj 

12}} 

Hf 

9} 

Iron,  Scotch  pig,  per  ton . 

36 

00 

40 

50 

33 

00 

34 

00 

34 

00 

48 

00 

42 

00 

88 

00 

82 

00 

27 

50 

25 

00 

22 

00 

Iron,  American  pig,  per  ton . 

39 

00 

40 

00 

86 

00 

31 

00 

36 

00 

50 

00 

35 

00 

24 

00 

23 

00 

20 

50 

18 

50 

17 

00 

Petroleum,  crude,  per  gal . 

16* 

18 

15} 

13 

1?} 

11} 

5} 

5} 

T} 

15 

Tf 

5} 

Petroleum,  refined,  per  gal . 

24 

81} 

30} 

23} 

24 

27} 

18} 

12 

13 

28 

13 

8} 

Pork,  mess,  per  bbl . 

21 

00 

28 

00 

29 

75 

19 

75 

14 

50 

13 

25 

16 

50 

20 

50 

20 

75 

17 

50 

12 

62} 

7 

05 

Pork,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Beef,  prime  mess,  per  tc . 

18 

00 

22 

00 

24 

50 

17 

00 

12 

25 

11 

25 

13 

00 

19 

00 

19 

50 

16 

50 

11 

00 

10 

00 

32 

00 

2S 

00 

27 

00 

27 

00 

21 

00 

21 

00 

22 

00 

21 

00 

23 

00 

20 

00 

21 

00 

19 

50 

Lard,  W estern,  per  lb . 

Butter,  prime  State,  per  lb . 

12} 

IT} 

IT} 

12} 

9} 

T} 

ft1  ? 

13} 

12} 

11} 

6} 

Of 

48 

42 

40 

32 

35 

86 

86 

81 

30 

28 

23 

Sugar,  Cuba,  raw,  per  lb . 

iii 

11} 

10} 

11} 

11 

9} 

T} 

8 

8 

9} 

7} 

6} 

Sugar,  refined,  hards,  per  lb . 

16} 

15} 

14} 

14} 

12} 

12} 

10} 

10} 

10} 

11} 

T} 

Wool,  Ohio  fleece,  per  lb . 

48 

57 

51 

48 

70 

70 

55 

56 

49 

48 

45 

85 

As  is  invariably  the  fact  in  periods  of  com¬ 
mercial  depression  and  mistrust,  all  first-class 
investment  securities  have  been  in  unusual  de¬ 
mand.  Hence  the  success  which  attended  the 
conversion  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Government  into  4|-  and  4  per  cents.  The  ex¬ 
citement  over  the  paper-currency  and  silver 
questions  had  little  effect  to  weaken  the  credit 
of  the  American  Government  in  Europe ;  the 
return  of  Government  securities  from  Europe, 
which  came  back  to  the  amount  of  over  $100,- 
000,000  in  1876,  did  not  exceed  $70,000,000 
in  1877 ;  and  before  the  middle  of  1878  the 
movement  had  almost  ceased.  The  New  York 
money  market  in  1877,  after  the  stringency 
which  commonly  occurs  in  the  first  days  of  a 
new  year,  relaxed  immediately  and  remained 
easy  until  August.  Loans  on  call  were  made 
by  the  beginning  of  February  at  3  to  4  per  cent., 
and  commercial  paper  sold  at  4£  to  5-J-  per  cent. 
The  rates  went  down  gradually  until  in  June 
and  July  they  touched  the  minimum  of  1  per 
cent,  for  call  loans  and  3£  per  cent,  for  first- 
class  paper.  The  movement  of  the  large  grain 
crop  caused  prices  to  harden  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  without  any  great  tension  until  the 
usual  changes  in  loans  in  the  second  half  of 
December  made  the  market  quite  tight,  when 
7  per  cent,  and  -fa  per  day  was  exacted.  As 
in  the  couple  of  years  preceding,  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  inclination  to  invest  in  manufacturing,  or 
railroad  enterprises.  The  handling  of  the  large 
crops  in  August  and  September  caused  the  only 
unusual  demand  for  money. 


There  was  a  tendency  to  low  prices  in  the 
stock  market  in  the  spring  of  1877,  which  was 
magnified  by  the  manipulations  of  a  powerful 
bear  combination.  But  the  news  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  Europe  which  came  in 
April  occasioned  a  sharp  rebound  in  railroad 
and  other  speculative  stocks,  except  those  of 
the  coal  roads.  The  attitude  of  expectancy 
was  preserved  in  money  centers  until  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Presidential  question  in  March, 
1877.  The  European  war  and  the  abundant 
crops  had  an  invigorating  effect;  while  the 
railroad  strikes  worked  depressingly  as  long  as 
they  lasted.  The  agitation  of  the  silver  ques¬ 
tion  in  Congress  in  October  caused  much  ap¬ 
prehension  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  1878  the  money  market  was  expected  for 
various  reasons  to  prove  unusually  sensitive. 
The  year  passed  without  revealing  a  critical 
situation.  The  money  market  relaxed  in  the 
second  week  of  January,  and  the  bank  reserves 
increased.  Subsequently  there  were  signs  of  a 
monetary  stringency,  and  the  rates  kept  up  to  4 
to  6  per  cent,  on  call  loans  and  5  or  6  per  cent, 
on  business  paper  until  May.  In  the  summer 
they  went  down  to  1  to  2-J-  per  cent,  on  call 
loans,  and  prime  commercial  paper  was  dis¬ 
counted  at  3  per  cent,  and  even  less,  and  re¬ 
mained  exceptionally  low  through  the  autumn, 
except  when  forced  up  in  October  by  stock 
operators.  The  market  was  exceedingly  easy 
in  November  at  2  to  2^  per  cent,  on  Govern¬ 
ment  collaterals  and  3-J  to  4  per  cent,  for  com¬ 
mercial  notes.  The  investment  market  was 
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exceedingly  languid  throughout  the  year,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Government  securities.  (See  Com¬ 
merce.) 

FLORIDA.  In  this  State,  during  the  year, 
the  harvests  were  abundant,  the  taxation  was 
decreased,  educational  advantages  were  im¬ 
proved,  and  peace  prevailed.  The  floating 
indebtedness  of  the  State  on  January  1,  1877, 
was  $249,788.41,  of  which  $184,215.60  has 
been  paid,  leaving  the  balance  of  that  indebt¬ 
edness  $65,572.81.  The  current  expenses  of 
the  State  for  1877  were  $212,530.81,  and  for 
1878,  $133,970.36.  The  bonded  debt  of  the 
State  is  $1,284,700,  of  which  there  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  parties  $716,100.  This  debt 
has  been  decreased  $21,000  within  the  past 
two  years.  The  details  of  the  debt  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


7  per  cent,  bonds  of  1871 .  $350,000 

6  per  cent,  bonds  of  1873  .  925,000 

8  per  cent.  Convention  bonds .  1,500 

7  per  cent,  bonds  of  1857 .  $4,000 

Interest  to  January  1, 1879  .  4,200  8,200 


Total .  $1,284,700 

Deduct  bonds  in  sinking  funds .  143,900 


$1,140,800 

The  Governor  states  that,  finding  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  taxes  could  be  made  in  1877,  and  there 
still  be  sufficient  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  meet 
all  expenditures  without  injury  or  detriment, 
he  directed  the  Comptroller  to  order  the  col¬ 
lectors  of  revenue  of  the  different  counties 
throughout  the  State  to  suspend  the  collection 
of  a  portion  of  the  taxes  for  that  year,  to  wit : 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  tax  to  pay  appro¬ 
priations  for  1877,  generally  known  as  the 
State  tax  proper;  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the 
tax  levied  to  pay  the  interest  on  and  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  State  bonds  of  1873, 
called  the  general  sinking  fund  tax;  and  the 
tax  to  pay  the  interest  upon  and  form  a  sinking 
fund,  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  of  1871, 
known  as  the  special  sinking  fund  tax,  was 
made  uniform  throughout  the  State  by  being 
placed  at  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  making  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  State  tax  for  1877  of  about  two 
and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar.  This  resulted 
in  a  saving  to  the  people  of  $77,245.  In  the 
year  1878,  seeing  that  another  and  further  re¬ 
duction  of  the  State  taxes  could  be  made,  he 
directed  the  Comptroller  to  order  the  collectors 
of  revenue  to  suspend  the  collection  of  two 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  State  tax  proper,  and 
one  mill  of  the  general  sinking  fund  tax ;  and 
the  special  sinking  fund  tax  was  again  made 
uniform  at  the  rate  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar, 
making  a  reduction  of  about  three  and  a  half 
mills  upon  the  dollar  of  taxes  for  1878.  This 
saved  to  the  tax-payers  the  sum  of  $103,149. 
The  amounts  saved  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Florida  by  the  suspension  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  portions  of  the  taxes  for  1877  and  1878 
aggregate  about  $180,394. 

The  complaint  of  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
taxation  seems  to  prevail  in  Florida  as  well  as 
in  other  States.  Under  the  present  system  of 


assessment,  a  great  deal  of  property  is  assessed 
at  a  greatly  less  valuation  than  the  “  usual  sell¬ 
ing  price”  the  annual  crop  would  sell  for  in 
the  market,  and  in  some  instances  at  less  than 
half  the  value  of  the  crop,  and  scarcely  one 
tenth  of  what  the  owner  would  demand  for  the 
property  were  he  to  offer  it  for  sale.  Different 
States  have  adopted  different  methods  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  evil.  Some  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
having  appraisers  accompany  the  assessors,  and 
require  them  to  visit  and  examine  in  person 
every  piece  of  real  estate,  make  diligent  in¬ 
quiries  about  all  personal  property,  and  to 
make  an  appraisement  of  all  such  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 
Other  States  have  adopted  other  measures,  hut 
all  tending  to  the  same  end,  namely,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  true  value  of  all  property.  The  State 
of  Kentucky  has  adopted  the  plan  of  providing 
the  tax  assessors  with  suitable  blanks,  under 
proper  headings,  who  furnish  one  of  these 
blanks  to  each  tax-payer,  requiring  him  to 
make  out  a  complete  schedule  of  all  his  prop¬ 
erty,  real,  personal,  and  mixed.  Upon  these 
blanks  are  printed  certain  questions  to  he  asked 
by  the  assessor  and  answered  by  the  tax-payer. 
An  oath  is  appended  to  this  blank,  and,  when 
the  proper  answers  to  the  questions  have  been 
given  and  entered  upon  these  blanks  in  their 
proper  columns,  the  tax-payer  is  required  to 
subscribe  thereto,  after  having  it  read  to  him 
by  the  assessor.  These  lists  are  then  filed  with 
certain  county  officers,  subject  to  examination 
and  inspection-  by  the  grand  juries,  or  any  citi¬ 
zen,  thus  furnishing  ready  proof  if  any  tax¬ 
payer  should  perjure  himself.  From  these 
lists  the  assessor  makes  up  his  tax-books.  This 
mode  of  assessment  increased  the  assessed  value 
of  the  taxable  property  of  Kentucky  more  than 
20  per  cent,  the  first  year  after  its  adoption. 
The  value  of  taxable  property  in  Florida,  as 
returned  by  the  assessors  for  1878,  was  about 
$29,250,000.  This  valuation  is  the  basis  for 
taxation,  which  is  considered  as  far  from  the 
true  valuation. 

The  present  condition  of  the  public  schools 
is  quite  favorable,  and  much  improvement  has 
recently  been  made.  In  consideration  of  the 
partially  developed  condition  of  the  system  in 
the  State,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  the  first 
duty  to  establish  and  put  in  operation  good  and 
efficient  common  schools,  a  change  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  law,  to  limit  the  public-school 
instruction  to  the  common-school  branches.  It 
is  also  expected  that  such  a  change  will  coun¬ 
teract  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  draw  an 
undue  portion  of  the  funds  to  the  towns  and 
more  densely  populated  localities,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  remote  and  sparsely  settled  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  It  seems  the  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  complained  of  has  been  made  by 
the  authorities  in  order  to  foster  high  schools 
in  the  towns.  The  increase  in  the  county 
reports  of  the  scholastic  population  of  the  State 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been  about 
14,000.  The  receipts  of  the  State  from  the 
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Peabody  fund  in  1878  were  $8,900.  As  a 
whole,  the  schools  in  Florida  have  increased 
several  hundreds,  a  larger  number  of  children 
have  been  enrolled,  a  longer  school  term  given, 
and  better  teachers  employed  than  ever  before. 

The  penitentiary  system  of  the  State  is  in 
some  respects  a  novel  one.  By  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  March  3,  1877,  the  State  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  was  authorized  to  hire  out  the 
convicts  then  in  the  penitentiary,  and  such 
others  as  should  be  sentenced  to  that  institu¬ 
tion  during  the  time  the  contract  might  be  in 
force.  Agreeably  to  that  law,  he  advertised 
for  proposals  to  lease  the  convicts  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  Three  bids  were  received,  and 
the  one  most  favorable  to  the  State  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  By  the  terms  of  this  bid,  the  con¬ 
tractors,  after  giving  bonds  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  contracts,  were  to  have 
all  the  prisoners  then  in  the  State  prison,  or 
out  at  work  under  contract,  and  all  others  that 
should  be  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  during 
the  term  of  their  lease,  upon  the  condition  that 
the  State  would  pay  to  the  contractors  $3,000 
the  first  year  and  $2,000  the  second  year,  the 
State  paying  all  expenses  of  transportation  of 
prisoners  from  the  respective  jails  to  the  con¬ 
victs’  camp.  The  contractors  having  given  the 
necessary  bond,  the  convicts  then  in  hand  were 
turned  over  to  them,  and  subsequently  all  con¬ 
victed  in  the  Circuit  Courts  and  sentenced  to 
the  State  prison  have  been  delivered  to  them 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  cost  to  the  State 
of  the  convicts  for  1877  was  as  follows: 


For  expenses  of  penitentiary  before  the  convicts 

were  leased  to  contractors .  $1,841  52 

Amount  paid  to  contractor  as  per  agreement .  3,000  00 

Amount  paid  for  transportation  and  sheriffs'  fees 
and  guards .  3,159  10 


Total  cost  for  1877 . . .  $S,000  62 

For  the  year  1878  the  cost  of  the  State 
prison  has  been  as  follows : 

For  amount  paid  contractor  as  per  agreement .  $2,000  00 

For  transportation  of  convicts,  sheriffs’  fees,  ex¬ 
penses  of  guards,  and  incidental  expenses .  4,591  03 


Total  cost  for  1378 .  $6,591  03 


At  the  expiration  of  this  contract  a  new  one 
was  proposed.  A  bid  was  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  by  which  the  State  will  be  relieved  of 
all  future  expenses  connected  with  the  prison. 
The  bid  was  as  follows :  After  giving  good  and 
sufficient  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  contract,  the  contractor  to  receive  all  con¬ 
victs  now  on  hand  at  his  camp,  and  to  take  all 
others  that  may  be  convicted  during  the  term 
of  his  lease  at  the  county  jails  of  the  respective 
counties,  and  to  pay  all  expense  of  guards  and 
transportation,  and  to  pay  the  State*  $100  per 
annum.  The  annual  expense  of  these  prison¬ 
ers  to  the  State  during  the  last  four  years  has 
been  as  follows : 

For  1875 .  $39,769  99  I  For  1877 . $8,000  62 

For  1876 .  21.63S  06  |  For  1873 .  6,591  03 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1876  the 
State-prison  buildings  were  ordered  to  be  con¬ 


verted  into  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  The  in¬ 
stitution  was  made  ready  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics  about  April  1,  1877.  Since  that  date 
the  number  received  has  steadily  increased, 
until  it  has  reached  86,  of  whom  34  are  white 
males,  24  white  females,  15  colored  males,  and 
13  colored  females.  The  whole  number  re¬ 
ceived  in  1877  and  1878  was  90,  of  whom  12 
died  and  19  were  discharged,  leaving  in  the  • 
asylum  55.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  private  parties  receiving 
support  from  the  State  49,  making  a  total  of 
104  of  this  unfortunate  class  depending  upon 
the  State  for  support.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  over  100  per  cent,  in  the  past  two  years. 
In  the  case  of  indigent  lunatics,  the  practice  of 
the  State  has  been  to  pay  the  friends  $150  per 
annum,  and  they  retained  the  patient  under 
their  care.  But  this  has  proved  expensive,  and 
unfavorable  to  the  recovery  of  the  lunatic. 

The  sales  of  State  lands  have  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  by  several  thousands  of 
dollars  over  the  two  preceding  years,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  general  depression  of  business, 
thus  showing  that  immigration  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  on  the  increase,  though  not  in  very  large 
numbers  at  any  one  period. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  productions  of  the  State,  blank 
books  with  all  productions  arranged  under 
proper  headings  have  been  sent  to  the  assessors 
of  taxes  of  each  county,  with  instructions  to 
collect  all  the  information  possible  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Governor’s  office.  It  is  proposed 
to  make  these  inquiries  a  part  of  the  permanent 
duty  of  assessors  in  future. 

A  State  Board  of  Health  is  proposed  as  the 
means  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  manner  in  which  Fernandina  was 
afflicted  in  1877. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  turned 
to  Florida  as  presenting  peculiar  attractions 
for  immigrants,  especially  citizens  of  Northern 
States.  It  may  be  briefly  said  that  as  a  State 
it  is  nominally  divided  into  West,  Middle,  East, 
and  South  Florida.  West  Florida  is  embraced 
between  the  Perdido  and  Apalachicola  Rivers. 
The  climate  in  summer  is  very  pleasant;  in 
winter  there  are  occasional  frosts,  yet  the 
orange  and  a  few  others  of  the  tropical  fruits 
are  successfully  raised.  There  is  but  little  land 
in  the  extreme  western  counties  that  is  suited 
for  agriculture.  The  rest  is  covered  with  a 
fine  quality  of  yellow  pine,  and  large  quantities  • 
of  it  are  manufactured  into  lumber,  at  Pensa¬ 
cola  and  other  points  along  the  Gulf  coast,  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  has 
been  a  source  of  large  income  to  the  State. 
The  counties  bordering  the  Chipola  and  Apa¬ 
lachicola  Rivers  are  very  fertile,  and  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  any  lands  in  the  State,  and  are  high, 
dry,  and  healthy.  There  are  many  fine  orange- 
groves  on  both  the  above-named  streams,  and 
the  fruit  is  generally  very  fine  and  large.  Mid¬ 
dle  Florida  lies  between  the  Apalachicola  and 
Suwanee  Rivers.  The  climate  is  the  same  as 
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in  West  Florida.  There  are  nine  counties  in 
Middle  Florida,  and  very  fine  farming  lands  in 
every  county.  The  productions  of  the  Middle 
and  the  West  are  about  the  same,  and  consist  of 
cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  rice,  millet,  goo¬ 
ber,  peanuts,  chufer,  cow-peas,  sugar-cane,  to¬ 
bacco,  potatoes,  and  casada,  all  of  which,  by 
proper  culture,  do  well.  Vegetables  of  every 
variety  are  raised  throughout  the  State.  On 
the  Gulf  coast,  from  the  Ocklockonee  River, 
going  west  to  the  Perdido,  there  is  a  high 
sandy  beach,  in  many  places  from  20  to  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  and  at  almost  any 
point  along  said  coast  is  to  be  found  as  pure 
fresh  water  as  can  be  had  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia.  East  and  South  Florida  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  Suwanee  River  and  the  Atlantic. 
Many  of  the  counties  contain  large  bodies  of 
good  rich  lands  suited  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  as  well  as  for  fruit-growing.  Along  the 
St.  J ohn’s  River  the  lands  are  generally  poor  and 
require  fertilizing.  On  Lake  Harris,  Lake  Jes- 
up,  Lake  Eustice,  and  Lake  Griffin,  are  lands 
that  will  produce  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  and  where  most  of  the  tropical  fruits 
can  be  grown.  The  above-named  lakes  are 
tributaries  of  the  Ocklawaha  River,  which 
flows  into  the  St.  John’s,  and  navigable  for 
small  steamers.  Frost  is  seldom  seen  at  Mel- 
lonville,  and  quantities  of  oranges,  lemon,  cit¬ 


ron,  and  grapes  are  raised  between  Jackson¬ 
ville  and  Mellonville.  All  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  St.  Augustine  south  as  far  as  set¬ 
tled,  proves  to  be  a  fine  fruit-growing  country, 
and  much  has  been  done  to  develop  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  In  South  Florida,  Tampa 
and  Manitu  are  flourishing  little  towns,  and 
there  are  many  fine  orange-groves  looming  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  each.  There  are  some 
fine  lands  all  along  this  coast,  well  adapted 
to  cane  and  long  cotton.  Farther  south  is 
the  Caloosahatchee  River,  which  empties  into 
Charlotte  Harbor,  and  where  fruit  can  be  grown 
with  but  little  trouble,  though  the  country  is 
low.  The  coast  all  the  way  from  Cedar  Keys 
to  Charlotte  Harbor  is  very  attractive.  The 
dark  foliage  of  the  mangrove  and  broad  leaf 
of  the  sea-grape,  with  the  tall  and  graceful 
cabbage-tree,  all  combine  to  present  to  view 
a  scene  well  worth  looking  at. 

In  salubrity  of  climate  Florida  is  called  the 
“  Italy  of  America.”  This  is  owing  chiefly  to 
its  peninsular  position ;  for,  with  the  Atlantic 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Gulf  on  the  other, 
there  is  no  spot  within  the  entire  boundaries 
but  what  is  fanned  by  the  Gulf  or  sea  breezes. 
In  Middle  Florida  they  come  from  the  south ; 
at  St.  Augustine,  and  all  along  that  section  of 
the  State,  they  come  from  the  east;  while 
along  the  Gulf  coast  they  come  from  the  west, 
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penetrating  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  even 
farther,  into  the  interior.  Coming  as  these 
breezes  do  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  re¬ 
spectively,  and  laden  as  they  must  be  with 
moisture,  the  entire  temperature  of  the  State 
is  necessarily  affected.  Accordingly,  during 
the  summer  months,  while  the  temperature  at 
St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities 
reaches  to  100°  and  102°,  it  is  very  seldom 


higher  than  90°  in  Florida.  At  Punta  Rassa, 
which  is  in  26£°  north  latitude,  the  highest 
point  of  the  thermometer  for  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1877,  was  91'5°.  During  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  of  that 
year  it  reached  90°  but  six  times.  The  monthly 
mean  for  July  was  80'6°,  for  August  8P60,  for 
September  81'1°.  The  range  for  July  was  24-5°, 
showing  an  approach  to  an  equable  tempera- 
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Lire.  During  the  same  month  at  Portland, 
Maine,  the  range  was  46°,  and  the  maximum 
temperature  was  97°.  Other  points  in  this 
State,  when  compared  with  localities  in  higher 
latitudes,  would  exhibit  a  like  result.  It  is 
asserted  that  in  Florida  there  has  never  been  a 
case  of  sunstroke,  or  of  that  terrible  malady, 
so  peculiar  to  the  hot  months,  hydrophobia. 
The  same  cause  that  operates  to  mitigate  the 
heat  of  the  summer  also  contributes  to  lessen 
the  severity  of  the  cold  in  winter,  and  prevents 
frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
Punta  Rassa,  though  situated  but  a  few  miles 
farther  south  than  Indianola,  Texas,  has  a  much 
milder  climate  than  the  latter.  At  the  former, 
during  the  month  of  December,  1876,  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  was  42°,  mean  temperature 
60° ;  while  at  the  latter  the  range  was  62°, 
mean  temperature  49 '7°.  At  Jacksonville,  still 
farther  north  than  Indianola,  the  range  was 
47°,  mean  temperature  49°,  during  the  same 
time.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  there,  even  in  winter,  is  higher  and  more 
equable  than  in  other  localities  of  the  same 
latitude. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  Pensacola 
is  the  center  of  trade  for  the  whole  area  of  ter¬ 
ritory  embraced  by  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  Choc- 
tawliatchee  Bay  and  River,  and  the  Escambia, 
Black  Water,  and  Perdido  Rivers;  a  territory 
reaching  on  the  north  and  west  far  into  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  extending  east  as  far  as 
Walton  County.  For  the  season  ofl877-’78 
there  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Pensacola  490  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
261,037.  These  vessels  carried  to  Great  Britain, 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  Algeria,  Cape  Col¬ 
ony,  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  British  Provinces,  and  coastwise  to 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  United  -States 
ports,  4,513,985  cubic  feet  of  hewn  timber  and 
3,996,648  cubic  feet  of  sawn  timber,  making  an 
aggregate  of  8,510,633  cubic  feet;  of  lumber 
dressed  and  undressed,  73,366,000  feet;  cotton, 
11,542  bales  (against  1,307  in  1876-77,  being 
an  increase  in  one  year  of  10,235  bales) ;  staves, 
pieces,  8,524 ;  barrels  of  rosin,  3,887 ;  cedar, 
cubic  feet,  3,941 ;  flour,  1,400  barrels  ;  cotton¬ 
seed,  .  1,026  sacks ;  oak  timber,  cubic  feet, 
19,666  ;  Mexican  cedar,  183  pieces ;  1,235 
sticks  of  fustic.  The  invoice  value  of  these 
different  exports  is  not  less  than  $3,500,000, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  ordinary  dis¬ 
bursements  and  expenditures  of  the  vessels 
while  in  port. 

The  time  for  the  State  election  was  Novem¬ 
ber  5th.  Two  members  of  Congress  were  to 
be  chosen,  half  the  State  Senate,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  following 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  previous  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  published  at  the  same  time  with  the 
notice  of  election,  that  the  views  of  the  people 
might  be  expressed  in  their  choice  of  mem¬ 
bers: 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Florida ,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly ,  do  resolve  as  follows  ;  That  it  is 


the  determination  of  this  Legislature  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cause  a  revision  of  the  entire  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Florida ;  that  this  determination  be 
entered  upon  the  respective  journals  of  the  two 
Houses  of  this  Legislature,  with  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  that  the  same  is  referred  to  the  Legislature  next 
hereafter  to  be  chosen,  and  sliall  be  published  in  at 
least  three  newspapers  of  this  State  for  three  months 
before  the  time  tor  choosing  the  next  Legislature. 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  calling  a  State  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention.  Some  of  the  objects  desired  were  to 
simplify  the  government  by  making  it  less  un¬ 
wieldy  and  less  expensive;  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  Cabinet  offices,  and  the  assignment 
of  their  duties  to  others;  the  reduction  of  sal¬ 
aries  of  State  officials  and  judges  to  an  equal¬ 
ity  ;  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office ;  and  the 
election  of  State  officers  by  the  people.  Many 
who  opposed  the  Convention  were  in  favor  of 
amendments  by  the  Legislature  to  the  existing 
Constitution,  under  the  apprehension  that  a 
new  Constitution  might  be  more  radical  than 
was  desirable. 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  First  District  was  Robert  H.  M.  Davidson  ; 
in  the  Second  District,  Noble  A.  Hull. 

The  Republican  party  in  the  State  at  present 
has  only  a  small  white  element.  In  several  of 
the  county  conventions  for  the  nomination  of 
delegates  to  Congressional  Conventions,  only 
one  or  two  white  members  were  present.  The 
Republican  candidates  for  Congress  were  Si¬ 
mon  B.  Conover  in  the  First  District,  and  Ho¬ 
ratio  Bisbee,  Jr.,  in  the  Second  District. 

A  registration  law  was  adopted  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  Commissioners  are  required  to  divide  their 
counties  into  election  districts. 

2.  To  examine  the  registration  list,  and  erase  and 
publish,  or  post  when  no  paper  is  published  in  the 
county,  the  names  of  all  whom  they  can  not  identify 
and  locate,  and  of  such  as  are  known  to  be  disqual¬ 
ified  by  reason  of  conviction  for  crime  or  other 
cause. 

3.  On  the  first  Monday  of  October  the  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  is  required  to  appoint  a  deputy  for 
each  election  district,  who  is  made  the  registration 
officer  for  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed. 
The  clerk  is  to  designate  the  place  in  each  district 
where  the  registering  officer  is  to  be  found,  and  also 
to  give  notice  that  the  books  will  be  closed  ten  days 
before  the  election.  Persons  whose  names  have 
been  erased,  or  who  have  not  before  registered,  will 
attend  and  register  in  their  respective  districts  with 
these  deputies,  who  are  required  to  return  their 
books  to  the  clerk  of  the  county,  who  transfers  the 
names  therein  to  the  general  registration  book  as  a 
permanent  record. 

4.  All  voters  are  required  to  register  and  vote  in 

their  respective  districts,  and  can  vote  nowhere  elRe. 
Their  names  must  be  on  the  registration  list  of  the 
district  in  which  they  reside  and  in  which  they  offer 
to  vote.  /t 

The  vote  in  the  First  District  was  as  follows : 
Davidson,  11,532;  Conover,  8,301;  majority 
for  Davidson,  3,231.  In  the  Second  District  two 
counties  were  laid  aside  and  not  included  in 
the  result.  The  vote  then  stood :  Hull,  9,639; 
Bisbee,  9,626;  majority  for  Hull,  13.  The  fol- 
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lowing  is  the  vote  of  the  Second  District  in  de¬ 
tail,  as  certified  by  the  Board  of  State  Can¬ 
vassers  : 


COUNTIES. 

18 

76. 

1878. 

Bisbee. 

Finley. 

Bisbee. 

Hull. 

Alachua . 

1,972 

1,255 

1,745 

1,173 

Baker . 

143 

238 

158 

256 

Bradford . 

199 

707 

223 

697 

Brevard . 

56 

111 

Columbia . 

717 

901 

803 

90S 

Clay . 

120 

286 

112 

807 

Dade . 

8 

5 

14 

47 

Duval . 

2,331 

1,468 

2,214 

1,180 

Hamilton . 

329 

614 

418 

609 

Madison . 

1,521 

1,082 

Marion . 

1,548 

962 

1,190 

1,008 

Nassau . 

794 

670 

769 

622 

Orange . 

194 

926 

218 

823 

Putnam . 

579 

617 

622 

616 

St.  John’s . 

331 

508 

346 

532 

Suwanee . 

456 

629 

553 

540 

Volusia . 

172 

474 

243 

867 

Total . 

11,470 

11,452 

9,628 

9,640 

Hull’s  majority,  12. 


“The  Floridian”  of  December  10th  has  the 
following: 

The  vote  as  it  appears  on  file  for  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Second  District — counting  for  Colonel 
Bisbee  every  return  bearing  his  name— is  as  follows : 


COUNTIES. 

Bisbee. 

Hull. 

1,745 

158 

1,178 

256 

223 

697 

41 

310 

803 

90S 

112 

807 

Dade . 

14 

47 

2,213 

1,129 

609 

418 

1,151 

1,190 

769 

938 

1,008 

622 

218 

823 

622 

616 

St.  John's . 

346 

632 

540 

Volusia . 

242 

367 

Total . 

10,818 

10,887 

Hull’s  majority,  69. 


The  two  counties  laid  aside  were  Brevard 
and  Madison.  This  was  done  by  the  Board  of 
State  Canvassers,  which  consists  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Comptroller.  'The  State  Board  has  no  author¬ 
ity  to  throw  out  the  returns  from  any  county 
which  are  regular  and  formal  on  their  face; 
but,  under  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  State 
statute,  and  the  construction  given  to  it  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Drew,  the 
returns  from  these  counties  were  laid  aside  and 
not  included  in  the  number  cast  for  member  of 
Congress.  There  are  only  three  States  whose 
laws  confer  such  power,  viz.,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  Florida.  The  returns  were  said  to  be  false, 
in  that  from  one  county  they  contained  fewer 
votes  than  were  actually  cast,  and  from  the 
other  more,  so  that  neither  gave  the  true  vote, 
and  both  were  consequently  rejected.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  is  as 
follows : 


Certificate  of  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  of  Florida , 

as  to  the  returns  of  election ,  held  in  the  counties  of 

Madison  and  Brevard  on  the  fifth  day  of  November, 

A.  D.  1818. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Drew  vs.  the 
State  Canvassing  Board,  in  construing  the  section 
of  the  statute  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of 
this  Board,  says:  “The  words  ‘true  vote’  indi¬ 
cate  the  votes  actually  cast,  as  distinguished  from 
the  legal  vote.”  The  Court  again  says  that  the  clear 
effect  of  the  clause,  “  If  any  such  returns  shall  be 
shown  or  shall  appear  to  be  so  irregular,  false,  or 
fraudulent,  that  the  Board  shall  be  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  vote  for  any  such  officer  or  member, 
they  shall  so  certify,  and  shall  not  include  such  re¬ 
turn  in  their  determination  and  daclaration  ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  preserve  and  file  in  his  office 
all  such  returns,  together  with  such  other  documents 
and  papers  as  may  have  been  received  by  him  or  by 
said  Board  of  Canvassers,”  is,  “that  a  return  of  the 
character  named  shall  not  be  included  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  declaration  of  the  Board,  and  that  it 
has  power  to  determine  the  bona  fide  character  of  the 
returns  dehors  their  face.”  The  expression  “  bona 
fide  character  ”  here  used  evidently  refers  to  the 
words  “  irregular,  false,  or  fraudulent  ”  used  in  the 
statute.  It  again  says,  in  discussing  the  article  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  this  section  is  author¬ 
ized  :  “  This  is  clearly  an  express  authority  for  pro¬ 
viding  that  returns  of  elections  must  be  received, 
considered,  and  passed  upon  by  such  officers  and 
persons  as  might  be  designated  by  the  Legislature  ; 
and  the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  such  officers 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  inquire  into 
the’  truth  or  falsity  of  the  returns  sent  to  them,  and 
if,  upon  such  inquiry,  they  be  satisfied  that  the  re¬ 
turn  does  not  show  the  vote  actually  cast  at  the  elec¬ 
tion,  but  states  a  falsehood  as  to  that  fact,  they  may 
lay  it  aside  and  refuse  to  count  the  return  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  act  of  18*12.”  The  power  to  lay  a  re¬ 
turn  aside  and  not  include  it  in  the  determination 
under  such  circumstances,  involves  the  duty  to  so 
lay  it  aside  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  return  from  Madison  County  does 
not  include  any  of  the  votes  actually  cast  at  precinct 
No.  4  in  this  county ;  and  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
Board  that  this  return  does  not,  tliereiore,  show  the 
entire  or  true  vote  actually  cast  at  the  election  in  this 
county.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  County  Can¬ 
vassers  did  canvass  all  the  precinct  returns  which 
had  been  received  at  the  Clerk’s  or  County  Judge’s 
office  up  to  the  time  of  making  the  canvass,  and  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
County  Board,  yet  this  return  does  not  state,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Board,  the  truth  as  to  the  actual  vote 
cast,  but  comes  under  the  condemnation  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  Board,  therefore, 
determined  it  to  be  its  duty  not  to  include  this  re¬ 
turn  in  its  determination  and  declaration,  and  cer¬ 
tifies  that  such  return  is  so  false  that  the  Board  is 
unable  to  determine  from  such  return  the  true  vote 
for  any  officer  or  member  cast  in  said  county. 

As  to  the  county  of  Brevard,  it  is  the  determination 
of  the  Board,  from  the  papers  on  file,  that  the  return 
from  this  county  is  false,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
vote  for  member  of  Congress,  in  that  it  represents  a 
larger  number  of  votes  than  were  actually  cast  in 
said  county  for  member  of  Congress.  Although  it 
is  the  determination  of  the  Board  that  the  signa¬ 
tures,  to  this  return  are  genuine,  and  that  the  re¬ 
turn  is  in  due  form,  this  Board  determines  it,  to  be 
its  duty  not  to  include  this  return  in  its  determina¬ 
tion  and  declaration,  and  certifies  that  it  is  so  false 
that  the  Board  is  unable  to  determine  from  it  the 
true  vote  cast  in  said  county  for  member  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

December  23,  1878,  at  Tallahassee. 

W.  D.  BLOXHAM,  Secretary  of  State. 

GEORGE  P.  RANEY,  Attorney-General, 

C.  DREW,  Comptroller, 

Board  State  Canvassers. 
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On  this  certificate  of  the  Board  of  State 
Canvassers,  the  Governor  issued  the  certificate 
of  election  as  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Second  District  to  Mr.  Hull. 

The  statement  relative  to  the  return  from 
precinct  No.  4  in  Madison  County  is  as  follows : 

The  ballot-box  containing  the  votes  and  returns 
from  precinct  No.  4  was  stolen  on  the  evening  of  the 
election,  and  no  returns  were  received  from  that  pre¬ 
cinct.  It  seems  that  the  box  was  locked  and  put  in 
charge  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Jones,  one  of  the  inspectors,  who 
placed  it  in  his  buggy,  and  on  his  way  home  stopped 
at  Mr.  Hineley’s  store,  at  Moseley  Hall.  He  went 
into  the  store  and  was  absent  not  more  than  five 
minutes,  but  when  he  returned  the  box  was  gone. 

In  consequence  of  the  decison  of  the  Board 
of  Canvassers,  an  application  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bisbee  for  a  mandamus  seeking  to  control 
the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  in  the  matter 
of  their  canvass  of  votes  cast  at  an  election 
for  Representative  of  the  Second  District  in 
Congress.  The  alternative  writ  alleged  that,  in 
the  canvass  of  votes  cast  in  the  county  of  Mad¬ 
ison,  one  of  the  counties  composing  the  Con¬ 
gressional  District  for  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress,  the  State  Board  omitted  and  failed  to 
count  the  votes  returned  by  the  Board  of  Coun¬ 
ty  Canvassers  for  that  county.  It  admitted  the 
fact  also  that  said  return  of  the  County  Board 
did  not  embrace  the  votes  actually  cast  at  dis¬ 
trict  No.  4  in  said  county,  the  relator  alleging 
upon  information  and  belief  that  at  said  district 
186  votes  were  cast  for  him,  and  129  votes 
were  cast  for  Noble  A.  Hull,  who  was,  with 
himself,  a  candidate  for  said  position.  The  re¬ 
lator  averred  also  that  the  return  from  the 
county  of  Madison  embraced  all  the  votes  cast 
for  said  office  in  the  county  as  shown  by  the 
returns  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  County 
Judge  and  Clerk,  and  that  no  return  from  the 
Fourth  District  was  before  them.  The  demur¬ 
rer  of  the  Board  admitted  these  facts.  The 
question  involved,  therefore,  was  whether  under 
the  law  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  should 
count  a  county  return,  which,  it  is  admitted , 
does  not  embrace  the  actual  rote  cast  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  county  by  315  votes,  an  entire  pre¬ 
cinct  in  a  county ;  it  being  likewise  admitted 
that  it  does  embrace  all  the  votes  of  precincts 
or  districts  which  were  returned  to  the  Clerk 
and  County  Judge.  The  majority  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  concurred  in  an  opinion  delivered 
by  Chief-Justice  Randall  against  the  Board. 
Justice  Westcott  dissented,  and  delivered  an 
adverse  opinion.  The  Court  says: 

We  do  not  find  anywhere  in  the  opinion  or  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  Court,  in  the  case  of  Drew,  relator, 
against  the  State  Canvassers  (16  Fla.,  17),  or  in  any 
other  ease  decided  by  this  Court, any  expression  which 
will  warrant  the  exclusion  by  the  State  Board  of  a. 
return  which  is  regular,  genuine,  and  bona  fide,  mere¬ 
ly  because  the  Board  are  informed  and  satisfied  that 
votes  cast  at  a  precinct  (of  which  no  return  was  made 
to  the  County  Board)  were  not  included  in  the  re¬ 
turn  made  by  county  canvassers  to  the  State  Board. 
The  power  of  this  Board  “is  limited”  (as  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  that 
case),  “  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute  which 
gives  them  being,  to  the  signing  of  a  certificate  con¬ 


taining  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  for  each 
person  for  each  office,  and  therein  declaring  the  re¬ 
sult  as  shown  by  the  returns.”  The  judgment  of 
the  Board  may  be  invoked  to  lay  aside  a  county  re¬ 
turn  and  omit  to  include  it  in  the  statement  and  de¬ 
termination  of  the  result  of  the  election,  when  it 
shall  appear  to  them  that  the  return  is  so  “  irregular, 
false,  or  fraudulent  ”  that  it  does  not  show  the  true 
vote,  but  does  represent  votes  not  cast  according  to 
the  precinct  returns  made  to  them  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  return  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Board  is  not  made  up  in  good  faith  from  such  precinct 
returns,  hut  is  a  thing  manufactured,  an  attempted 
imposition  upon  the  Board,  or  of  such  character  that 
it  represents  falsehood  instead  of  the  truth  as  to  the 
precinct  returns  of  votes  actually  cast,  and  is,  for  such 
reasons,  not  a  lawful  return  of  an  election. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  the  Court  says:  “The 
words  1  true  vote’  (used  in  the  statute)  indicate  the 
vote  actually  cast,  as  distinct  from  the  legal  vote.” 
The  Court  was  considering  whether  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  dissect  returns  and  reject  such  votes  as  may 
have  been  illegally  cast  was  included  in  the  language 
of  the  statute,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  had  no 
such  power  under  the  statute,  and  that  the  power 
given  was  confined  to  a  determination  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  return,  whether  it  was  regular,  genuine, 
bona  fide ,  a  true  or  false  compilation  of  precinct  re¬ 
turns.  This  power  was  deemed  incident  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  office  of  the  canvassers  as  created  and 
defined  by  law,  for  the  protection  of  the  Board  and 
the  people  from  the  effect  of  unlawful  attempts  to 
palm  off  upon  them  forged  and  “  doctored”  papers 
or  wholesale  falsehoods.  To  maintain  under  our 
statute  that  a  county  canvass  based  upon  votes  not 
cast  is  a  proper  return  to  be  counted,  would  be  clear¬ 
ly  erroneous. 

Is  this  the  character  of  the  return  from  Madison  ? 
Does  the  return  made  by  the  county  canvassers  of 
that  county  bear  any  of  the  characteristics  that 
place  it  among  returns  that  the  State  Board  may 
exclude  ?  Does  it  include  any  votes  but  those  ac¬ 
tually  cast  according  to  the  precinct  returns  2  Is  it 
false  as  to  those  returns? 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  county  canvassers  of 
Madison  •County  have  violated  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  nor  that  the  return  made  by  them 
is  “  irregular,  false,  or  fraudulent,”  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  statute. 

The  Court  then  proceeds  to  consider  in  de¬ 
tail  the  action  of  the  county  canvassers,  and 
says  that  “  the  county  canvassers  of  Madison 
County  have  fully  and  honestly  complied  with 
the  law.  They  canvassed  and  certified  all  the 
votes  returned  to  the  Judge  and  Clerk  in  due 
form  of  law.”  The  Court  further  says  : 

It  was  urged  in  the  argument  that  if  there  should 
be  in  a  given  county  a’large  number  of  precincts, 
and  it  should  happen  that  the  returns  of  one  poll 
only  should  reach  the  county  canvassei's,  and  this 
return  only  canvassed  and  returned  to  the  State 
Board,  it  would  be  absurd  to  treat  this  single  poll  as 
the  true  vote  of  the  county.  This  state  of  things 
being  made  to  appear,  the  State  Board  might  well 
consider  that  there  had  been  improper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  precinct  inspectors  or  messengers,  as 
they  would  know  that  the  entire  vote  of  the  county 
had  not  been  delivered  to  the  County  Board.  We 
will  not  here  instruct  them  as  to  their  duty  in  such 
an  extreme  case.  We  submit,  however,  that  because 
one  or  more  precincts  may  be  disfranchised  tem¬ 
porarily  by  rascality  or  accident,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  residue  of  the  voters  of  the  county  should 
be  legally  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Whether 
the  returns  not  made  would  produce  a  different  re¬ 
sult  of  the  election,  could  scarcely  be  determined 
by  a  canvassing  board,  and  parties  interested  would 
doubtless  seek  a  remedy. 
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Suppose  that  at  the  close  of  the  election  at  any 
polling-place  it  should  be  ascertained  that  there 
were  one  or  more  ballots  found  in  the  box  than  there 
were  names  on  the  poll  lists,  and  the  inspectors, 
under  the  law,  draw  out  and  destroy  a  number  of 
ballots  equal  to  the  excess,  so  that  the  list  and  the 
ballots  agree  in  number,  and  a  return  is  made  of 
the  result  excluding  the  votes  so  drawn  out  and  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  yet  it  may  be  proved  that  these  ballots 
were  “  actually  cast,”  On  this  showing,  would  the 
returns  give  the  vote  “actually  cast”?  I  think  it 
would,  though  it  did  not  show  the  entire  vote  cast. 
The  votes  returned  were  votes  actually  cast,  and  the 
return  does  not  state  a  falsehood,  is  not  irregular 
nor  a  fraud,  because  it  is  a  lawful  return.  Yet  this 
return  is  precisely  as  false  as  the  return  from  Madi¬ 
son  County,  and,  with  the  same  propriety,  should  be 
rejected.  Neither  should  be  rejected,  because  both 
are  true  and  according  to  law. 

Under  the  law  and  the  rules  heretofore  announced 
by  this  Court  upon  the  subject,  the  State  Board  can 
only  investigate  the  good  faith  and  regularity  of  the 
action  of  the  County  Board  and  their  certificate, 
when  these  are  challenged,  for  their  own  protection 
and  that  of  the  public,  and  the  due  exercise  of  this 
power  is  the  only  protection  against  imposition. 

The  omission  of  the  inspectors  of  a  precinct  or 
polling-place  to  make  a  return  to  the  County  Board 
may  occasion  inconvenience  to  parties  interested  in 
the  vote  in  a  contest  before  a  tribunal  competent  to 
hear  and  decide  the  right  to  an  office,  but  it  is  as¬ 
suredly  not  the  basis  of  the  imputation  of  fraud  or 
falsehood  against  the  county  returns  or  the  County 
Board. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  this  Court  in  the  case  of  Drew,  relator, 
against  the  State  Board,  the  election  return  from 
Madison  County  does  not  come  “  under  the  condem¬ 
nation”  of  that  decision. 

Justice  Wescott,  in  his  dissenting  opinion, 
says : 

The  first  question  which  arises  here  in  connection 
with  the  general  question  as  stated  is,  Did  the  State 
Board  have  the  right  to  ascertain  this  fact  as  to  the 
actual  vote  cast  at  the  election ,  outside  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  face  of  this  return  ?  The  alternative 
writ  to  which  this  demurrer  is  interposed  alleges  as 
facts  that  the  return  from  Madison  County  omits 
this  precinct,  is  regular  upon  its  face,  and  is  the  bona 
fide  act  of  the  County  Board.  If  the  State  Board  is 
limited  in  its  inquiries  to  the  face  of  such  return, 
then  the  fact  of  omission  of  this  precinct  not  thus 
appearing  in  this  case,  and  the  Board  having^  no 
power  to  go  beyond  its  face  to  make  such  inquiry, 
the  necessary  legal  result  would  be  that  the  act  of 
the  Board  was  unauthorized  by  law ;  that  they 
should  have  counted  the  return  as  it  appeared,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  the  peremptory  writ  should 
be  granted.  Such  was  the  view  of  relator’s  counsel 
in  the  case  of  Drew  vs.  Board  of  State  Canvassers 
(16  Fla.,  22,  34,  35),  if  I  understand  the  pleadings 
and  briefs  therein.  In  my  judgment,  this  question 
was.  there  directly  presented  for  consideration,  and 
was  determined.  .  .  . 

The  statute  controlling  the  State  Canvassing 
Board,  after  providing  for  its  organization,  directs 
that  it  shall  “  proceed  to  canvass  the  returns  of  said 
election,  and  determine  and  declare  who  shall  have 
been  elected  to  any  such  office,  or  as  such  member, 
as  shown  by  such  returns.  If  any  such  returns 
shall  be  shown  or  shall  appear  to  be  so  irregular, 
false,  or  fraudulent  that  the  Board  shall  be  unable  to 
determine  the  true  vote  for  any  such  officer  or  mem¬ 
ber,  they  shall  so  certify,  and  shall  not  include  such 
return  in  their  determination  and  declaration  ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  preserve  and  file  in  his 
office  all  such  returns,  together  with  such  other  docu¬ 
ments  and  papers  as  may  have  been  received  by  him 


or  by  said  Board  of  Canvassers.  The  said  Board 
shall  make  and  sign  a  certificate  containing  in  words 
and  figures  written  at  full  length  the  whole  number 
of  votes  given  for  each  office,  the  number  of  votes 
given  for  each  person  for  each  office  and  for  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  therein  declare  the  result.” 
It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that,  under  the 
statute,  the  basis  of  the  determination  and  declara¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  as  to  who  shall  have  been  elected 
to  any  office  must  be  the  returns,  and  that  their  ac¬ 
tion  must  correspond  to  what  is  shown  by  the 
returns.  When,  however,  such  returns  shall  be 
shown  or  shall  appear  to  be  so  irregular,  false,  or 
fraudulent  that  the  Board  shall  be  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  vote  for  any  such  officer  or  member, 
they  shall  so  certify,  and  shall  not  include  such  re¬ 
turn  in  their  determination.  If  this  clause  bo  a 
grant  of  power  in  conformity  to  organic  law,  then  in 
the  event  it  is  shown  or  appears  that  a  county  return 
is  irregular  or  false  or  fraudulent,  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  section,  there  certainly  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  State  Board  must  not  count  such  return. 
Again,  as  the  statute  provides  that  “  the  Secretary’ 
of  State  shall  preserve  and  file  in  his  office  all  such 
returns ,  together  with  such  other  documents  and  pavers 
as  may  have  been  received  by  him  or  by  said  Board  of 
Canvassers ,”  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  papers  and 
documents  which  may  be  considered  by  the  Board 
in  making  their  determination  are  not  the  returns 
alone  (which  under  the  law  are  required  to  be  sent 
by  the  county  canvassers  to  the  Governor  and,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State),  but,  in  addition  to  the  returns,  are 
such  other  papers  as  may  have  been  received  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  the  Board.  Unless  it  can  be 
maintained  that  returns  are  not  only  returns,  but 
returns  and  papers  and  documents  other  than  returns , 
and  I  presume  no  sane  man  would  endeavor  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  a  proposition,  then,  under  this  statute, 
the  Board,  in  determining  this  false,  irregular,  or 
fraudulent  character  of  returns,  may  look  beyond 
the  face  of  such  returns,  and  examine  and  receive 
papers  and  documents  other  than  returns.  Again, 
under  the  law,  the  county  returns  are  sent  alone  to 
the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State.  They  are  not 
sent  directly  to  the  Board ,  and  yet  the  Board  are 
authorized  to  receive  papers  themselves,  for  the  law 
directs  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  such  papers 
when  received. 

Again,  the  law,  defining  the  duties  of  the  county 
canvassers,  provides  that  the  canvass  they  are  to 
make  “shall  be  made  solely  and  entirely  from  the 
returns  of  the  precinct  inspectors  in  each  election 
district,  filed  by  them  with  the  County  Judge  and 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  respectively,  and  in  no 
case  shall  the  Board  of  County  Canvassers  change  or 
vary  in  any  manner  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the 
candidates  respectively  at  any  of  the  polling-places 
or  precincts  in  the  county,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  inspectors  of  such  polling-places  or  precincts. 
They  shall  compile  the  result  of  the  election  as  shown 
by  said  inspectors’ returns,  and  shall  then  make  and 
sign  duplicate  certificates,  containing,  in  words  and 
figures  written  at  full  length,  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  for  each  office,  the  names  of  the  persons 
for  whom  such  votes  were  given  for  such  office,  and 
the  number  of  votes  given  to  each  person  for  such 
office.”  The  law  then  provides  that  one  of  such  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  sent  to  the  Governor  and  one  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  Court,  in  the  State  vs.  the 
Board  of  Canvassers  of  Alachua  County  (IT  Flo.),  de¬ 
termined  but  a  few  weeks  since  that  under  this  statute 
the  duties  of  the  County  Board  were  solely  minis¬ 
terial,  and  that,  in  making  up  their  canvass,  they 
were  to  compute  the  inspectors’  returns  and  nothing 
else.  _  In  view  of  the  very  exact,  precise,  and  re¬ 
strictive  language  of  this  statute,  and  the  opinion  of 
thijj  Court  interpreting  it  in  the  case  referred  to,  it  is 
clear  that  the  law  prohibits  the  County  Board  from 
placing  upon  the  face  of  its  return  to  the  Governor 
and  Secretary  of  State  anything  except  what  is  shown 
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“solely  and  entirely  ”  from  the  returns  of  the  pre¬ 
cinct  inspectors  in  each  election  district,  and  “  in  no 
case”  shall  they  change  or  vary  “in  any  manner” 
the  number  of  votes  cast,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  inspectors  of  such  precinct.  If  it  is  a  return 
from  a  precinct,  made  by  the  inspectors  of  such 
precinct,  then,  no  matter  how  false  or  fraudulent  it 
may  be  as  to  the  vote  cast,  and  independent  of  the 
question  whether  it  contained  more  or  less  than  the 
votes  cast,  it  must  be  canvassed  and  counted  by  the 
County  Board.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this  there  may  be  a  consideration  for  the 
act,  and  yet  the  return  must  be  counted.  This  is 
the  effect  of  the  decision  of  this  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  State  ex.  rel.  H.  Bisbee,  Jr.,  vs.  the  Board  ofCoun- 
ty.Canvassers  of  Alachua  County,  lately  decided  by 
this  Court.  This  being  so,  then,  if  the  County  Board 
strictly  performs  its  duty,  and  restricts  itself  to  pla¬ 
cing  upon  the  face  of  a  return  that  only  which  the 
law  authorizes  it  to  place  there,  a  return  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  can  never,  and  should  never,  show 
upon  its  face  either  falsehood  or  fraud ;  for  to  place 
anything  of  that  character  upon  its  face  would  not 
only  be  an  irregularity,  but  a  clear,  plain  violation 
of  the  law,  which  defines  their  duties  in  this  very 
particular  ;  and  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  which 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  to  have  for  the 
basis  of  its  certificate  returns  not  shown  or  not  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  false  or  fraudulent,  becomes  nothing, 
a  mere  vox  et preterea  nihil ,  in  all  cases  where  another 
board  of  canvassers  have  complied  with  the  law  de¬ 
fining  their  duties ;  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
returns,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  vote 
actually  cast  at  the  election,  maybe  shown  otherwise 
than  by  their  face  to  be  both  a  falsehood  and  a  fraud. 
Besides,  any  writing  made  upon  the  face  of  a  return 
by  the  County  Board,  outside  and  in  violation  of 
their  power  and  duty  under  the  law,  is  entitled  to  no 
more  consideration  than  such  an  act  done  by  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Being  beyond  official  authority,  it  can  not 
be  treated  as  an  official  action.  The  adoption  of  this 
view  brings  us  necessarily  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Legislature  authorizes  the  State  Board  to  act  alone 
upon  returns  not  shown  to  be  false,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  limits  them  in  their  investigation  of  the  fact 
of  falsehood  to  an  official  paper,  which,  if  legal  and 
in  proper  form,  can  never  establish  the  fact  of  false¬ 
hood.  The  signification  of  the  words  “shown  or 
shall  appear,”  in  this  section,  is  to  be  determined, 
as  in  every  other  case  of  like  investigation,  by  the 
nature  of  the  thing  which  is  to  be  shown  or  to  ap¬ 
pear.  That  which  is  to  be  shown  here  is  the  irregu¬ 
larity,  the  falsehood,  or  fraudulent  character  of  a  re¬ 
turn,  purporting  upon  its  face  to  contain  the  votes 
cast  at  a  general  election  held  in  a  county;  and  as 
a  county  return  may  be  legal  and  formal  and  regular 
in  its  character,  and  yet  false  as  to  the  votes  cast  or 
given  in  a  county  (the  matter  of  inquiry),  the  nature 
of  the  thing  to  be  shown  or  to  appear  necessarily  ex¬ 
cludes  and  prevents  such  interpretation  or  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  statute  as  limits  the  inquiry  to  what  is 
shown  or  appears  by  the  return.  The  reasonable, 
the  fair,  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
this  statute  is  entirely  in  conflict  with  this  view.  It 
is  a  fundamental  and  elementary  rule  of  construction, 
prevailing  in  all  courts  in  England  and  America,  that 
when  this  is  the  case  the  duty  of  a  court  is  to  declare 
the  plain  intent,  the  clear  meaning  of  the  statute, 
unless  it  is  shown  that  the  literal  and  simple  con¬ 
struction  of  the  language  employed  is  clearly  not 
within  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  and  that 
something  else  was. 

Here,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  the  view  that  the 
State  Board  is  restricted  to  the  county  return  in  de¬ 
termining  its  falsehood  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature,  because  the  fact  of 
falsehoood  can  not  legally  and  properly  appear 
therefrom  in  any  case,  and  the  Legislature  contem¬ 
plated  that  it  might  be  shown  or  appear,  if  it  ex¬ 
isted.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  this  construction  of 
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the  statute  is  clearly  wrong.  It  is  useless,  in  this 
connection,  for  those  who  advocate  this  rule  to  cite 
decisions  of  other  State  courts,  to  the  effect  that  un¬ 
der  their  statutes  a  State  Board  is  restricted  in  its 
inquiries  to  the  genuineness  of  the  return  before 
them.  The  statutes  they  are  construing  are  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  ours.  They  authorize  no  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  falsity  or  truth  of  a  return  when  it 
speaks  as  to  the  votes  cast.  Our  statute  does  au¬ 
thorize  this  specific  inquiry,  and  to  adopt  the  deci¬ 
sions  referred  to  would  be  a  usurpation  of  legisla¬ 
tive  functions  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  for  the  act 
would  be  simply  the  repeal  of  a  statute  under  forms 
of  judicial  proceedings. 

This  view,  that  the  State  Board  could  determine 
the  falsity  to  a  return  by  inquiry  aliunde  its  face,  is 
sustained  by  what  is  said  in  the  case  of  Drew  vs. 
State  Canvassing  Board  (16  Fla.,  46).  This  Court 
there  said  :  “  The  clear  effect  of  this  clause  ”  (mean¬ 
ing  the  clause  regulating  the  canvass  of  returns  by 
the  State  Board)  “  is  that  a  return  of  the  character 
named  ”  (meaning  thereby  the  irregular,  false,  or 
fraudulent  character  mentioned  in  the  statute) 
“  shall  not  be  included  in  the  determination  and 
declaration  of  the  Board,  and  that  it  has  power  to 
determine  the  Iona  fide  character  of  the  returns  de¬ 
hors  their  face.”  The  Court  in  that  case  also  said, 
when  interpreting  section  6  of  Article  XIV.  of  the 
Constitution,  that  “  the  necessary  conclusion  is  that 
said  officers  may  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  returns  sent 
to  them  ;  and  if  upon  such  inquiry  they  be  satisfied 
that  the  return  does  not  show  the  vote  actually  cast 
at  the  election ,  but  that  it  states  a  falsehood  as  to 
that  fact,  they  may  lay  it  aside  and  refuse  to  count 
the  return,  as  is  provided  in  the  act  of  1872.” 

This  question  as  to  inquiry  beyond  the  face  of  the 
returns  was  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  de¬ 
murrer  of  the  relator  to  the  answer  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  in  that  case.  This  answer  alleged  as  to  the 
return  from  one  of  the  counties  that  it  did  not  “in¬ 
clude  the  vote  cast  in  said  county  as  it  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  return,  upon  the  ground  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence  that  there  was  such  irregularity 
and  fraud  in  the  conduct  of  the  election  in  said 
county  in  receiving  votes  of  persons  not  registered, 
and  there  being  no  registration  list  furnished  in¬ 
spectors  and  no  designation  of  voting-places,  and  no 
notice  of  election,  that  said  Board  could  not  ascer¬ 
tain  the  true  vote”  (16  Fla.,  81).  Allegations  as 
to  the  reception  of  evidence  offered  by  both  sides, 
and  inquiry  beyond  the  face  of  the  return,  are  also 
found  in  other  portions  of  the  answer  to  which  this 
demurrer  was  interposed  (16  Fla.,  27).  The  alter¬ 
native  writ  of  the  relator  himself  stated  that  the 
Board  had  received  “  ex  parte  affidavits  to  impeach 
the  returns,”  that  they  had  “  exceeded  their  pow¬ 
ers,”  and  that  “they  should  have  confined  their 
canvass  of  said  returns  to  what  was  shown  or  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  face  of  said  returns  ”  (16  Fla.,  22). 
A  demurrer  to  such  an  answer,  preceded  by  such  an 
alternative  writ  and  sustained  by  briefs  of  counsel  dis¬ 
cussing  this  very  point,  certainly  presented  it  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Court ;  and  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  Court  that  it  did  not  think  the  plead¬ 
ings  involved  the  point  could  have  been  well  met  by 
an  intelligent  bar  with  a  smile,  indicative  of  an  emo¬ 
tion  much  less  complimentary  in  its  character  than 
an  expression  of  surprise. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  as  to  this  point,  is  that 
the  State  Board  was  not  obliged  to  accept  the  face  of 
the  return,  and  that  the  matter  of  its  falsity  could  be 
ascertained  dehors  its  face  ;  that  such  is  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  statute  as  well  as  of  the  decision  in 
the  case  reported  in  16  Fla. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  State  Board  has  the 
authority  to  look  beyond  the  face  of  the  return  to 
ascertain  whether  it  states  the  truth,  and  the  alter¬ 
native  writ  in  this  case  setting  up  and  admitting  the 
fact  as  known  and  ascertained  by  the  Board  that 
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the  entire  vote  of  one  precinct  in  the  county  (315  in 
number)  was  not  counted,  the  only  remaining  ques¬ 
tion  arising  upon  this  demurrer  which  it  is  essential 
to  consider  is, Was  this  a falsereturn  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  statute?  If  it  was,  then  the  State  Board 
properly  laid  it  aside  and  did  not  count  it.  If  it  was 
not  a  false  return  (there  being  no  question  as  to  reg¬ 
ularity  or  fraud),  then  they  should  have  counted  it. 

The  Justice  then  examines  the  decision  of 
the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  State  exrel.  Drew, 
and  says: 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  certainly  can  not  be  doubted 
that  this  Court  determined,  in  the  case  of  the  State 
ex  rel.  Drew,  that  the  false  or  true  character  of  a  re¬ 
turn  was  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  “  the 
vote  actually  cast."  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  any 
part  of  the  answer  of  the  respondents,  or  the  alter¬ 
native  writ  issued,  set  up  in  terms  a  failure  of  the 
Board  to  count  any  return  because  it  was  false  as  to 
the  actual  vote  cast.  No  part  of  the  answer  which 
was  responsive  to  relator’s  case — and  to  that  respon¬ 
dents  were  confined— set  up  any  such  fact.  What  I 
mean  is  that  the  pleadings,  the  points  presented  in 
argument,  indeed  everything  in  the  case,  required 
at  our  hands  a  decision  fixing  the  meaning  ot'  the 
words  “true  vote”  ;  and  as  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  word  “false”  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
words  “  true  vote,”  and  is  to  be  interpreted  in  ref¬ 
erence  thereto,  then  it  necessarily  follows,  if  the 
words  “true  vote”  moan  “  the  vote  actually  cast,” 
that  the  false  or  true  character  of  a  return  must  be 
determined  with  reference  to  the  vote  actually  cast. 

Therefore,  thinking  that  the  Court,  in  com¬ 
manding  the  State  Board  to  count  the  returns 
from  Madison  County,  directed  them  to  state 
a  falsehood  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
he  can  not  assent  to  such  action. 

An  application  was  also  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  soon  after  the  election  for  a  mandamus 
to  the  canvassers  of  Alachua  County  who  had 
omitted  to  count  the  returns  of  certain  pre¬ 
cincts  on  the  ground  of  irregularities.  In  this 
case  their  opinions  were  overruled,  and  the 
mandamus  was  granted. 

In  the  case  of  Brevard  County,  charges  of 
fraud  were  made  against  the  Clerk,  J.  M.  Lee, 
the  Sheriff,  A.  J.  Wright,  and  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  W.  B.  Johns,  who  constituted  the  Can¬ 
vassing  Board  of  that  county.  An  indictment 
■was  found  against  them  hy  the  grand  jury  of 
the  United  States  Court  on  December  20th,  and 
'they,  being  unable  to  furnish  $3,000  bail  each, 
•were  committed  to  await  trial.  It  was  thought 
that,  unless  they  committed  gross  perjury  in 
the  affidavit  laid  before  the  State  Board,  no¬ 
thing  would  result  from  the  indictment  on  a  fair 
trial — as  they  are  supposed  to  swear  that  the 
'return  sent  forward  by  them  was  made  from  a 
'■canvass  of  the  precinct  returns,  and  therefore 
they  could  not  be  convicted  of  making  “a  false 
•certificate.” 

The  result  of  the  election  for  members  of  the 
Legislature  (to  meet  Jan.  7, 1879)  was  asfollows: 


Senate. 

Assembly. 

Joint  ballot. 

Democrats . 

25 

46 

71 

EepubHcnnu. . . . 

7 

2S 

85 

Independents . 

1 

1 

Yaeaney . . . 

1 

1 

Total . . . . 

32 

76 

10S 

FRANCE,  a  republic  of  Europe.  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  close  of  1878,  Marshal  Marie  Edme 
Patrice  Maurice  de  MacMahon,  Duke  of  Ma¬ 
genta,  elected  May  24,  1873.  .  Chief  of  the 
Cabinet,  Colonel  Robert ;  Secretary  of  the 
President,  Viscount  d’Harcourt.  The  French 
Cabinet  urns  at  the  close  of  1878  composed 
as  follows :  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  President  of  the  Council,  Jules 
Dufaure,  Senator;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
E.  de  Marcere,  Deputy;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  W.  H.  Waddington,  Senator;  Minister 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Colonies,  Vice-Admiral 
Pothuan,  Senator;  Minister  of  Finances,  L. 
Say,  Senator ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Borel ; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Worship,  and 
Fine  Arts,  Bardour,  Deputy;  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  E.  de  Freycinet,  Senator;  Minister 
of  Agricultux-e  and  of  Commerce,  Teisserenc 
de  Bort,  Senator. 

The  President  of  this  Republic  is  elected,  hy 
a  majority  of  votes,  hy  the  Senate  and  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  united  in  Congress  or  National 
Assembly. 

On  January  30,  1879,  President  MacMahon 
resigned.  On  the  same  day  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  in  Congress,  and 
hy  a  vote  of  536,  out  of  670  ballots  cast,  elect- 
M.  Gr6vy  President  of  the  Republic.  (See 
Geevy.) 

The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  consists 
of  75  life-members,  elected  by  the  late  National 
Assembly  (sen  “Annual  Cyclopasdia”  for  1875 
for  a  complete  list  and  the  biographies  of  the 
life-senators),  and  225  elected  for  three,  six,  and 
nine  years  respectively,  hy  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  President  of  the  Senate  in  1 878  was 
the  Duke  d’Audiffret-Pasquier.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  consists  of  532  members.  The 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1878 
was  Frangois  Paul  Jules  Grevy. 

The  area  of  France,  according  to  the  latest 
official  calculations,  was  204,092  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1872,  was  36,102,921. 

The  table  on  page  339  exhibits  the  area  of 
each  department,  its  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1876,  and  the  movement  of 
population  during  the  year  1875. 

The  census  of  1876  gives  also  the  following 
figures:  There  were  362  arrondissements,  2,863 
cantons,  and  36,050  communes.  The  cantons 
have  decreased  two,  owing  to  the  regulation  of 
the  frontier  with  Germany.  The  total  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  802,867,  or  2'17  per  cent., 
since  1872.  According  to  sex,  the  population 
was  divided  as  follows  :  males  married  7,587,- 
259,  widowers  980,619,  single  9,805,761 ;  fe¬ 
males  married  7,567,080,  widows  2,020,683, 
single  8,944,386.  The  increase  has  been  great¬ 
est  in  the  departments  of  Seine,  Nord,  Loire, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Gironde,  Finistbre,  and 
Marne;  a  decrease  showed  itself  in  20  depart¬ 
ments,  principally  in  the  Lower  Alps,  Calvados, 
Eure,  Ger,  Lot,  Manche,  Orne,  and  Vaucluse. 
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DEPARTMENTS. 


Ain.. . . . 

Aisne . 

Allier . 

Alpes  (Basses) . 

Alpes  (Hautes) . 

Alpes^Maritimes . . . 

Ard&cho . 

Ardennes . 

Ariege . 

Aube . . 

Aude . 

Aveyron . 

Bouclies-du- RhOne. 

Calvados . 

Cantal  . 

Charente . 

Charente-lnferieure. 

Cher. . 

OorrtSze . 

Corsica . 

COte-d’Or . 

Cotes-du-Nord . 

Creuse . 

Dordogne . 

Doubs . . 

DrSme . 

Eure . 

Eure-et  Loire . 

Einistiire . 

Gard . 

Garonne . 

Gers . . 

Gironde . . . 

Herault  . . . 

Ule-et-Vilaine . 

Indre . 

Indre-et-Loire . 

IsSre  . 

Jura . 

Landes . 

Loir-et-Cher . 

Loire . 

Loire  (Haute) . 

Loire-Inferieure _ 

Loiret . 

Lot . 

Lot-et-Garonne _ 

Lozfere . 

Maine-et-Loire . 

Manehe . 

Marne . 

Marne  (Haute) . 

Mayenne . 

Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

Meuse . 

Morbihan . 

Nievre . 

iford . 

Oise . 

Orne . 

Pas-de-Calais . 

Puy-de-Dome . 

Pyrenees  (Basses).. 
Pyrenees  (Hautes). 
Pyrenees-Orientales 

Rhin  (Hautj* . 

Rhone . 

SaOne  (Haute) . 

Saone-et-Loire  _ 

Sarthe . 

Savoie  . 

Savoie  (Haute) . 

Seine . 

Seine-Inferieure _ 

8eine-et-Marne . 

8eine-et-Oise . 

Sevres  (Deux) . 

Somme . 

Tarn . 

Tarn-et-Garonne . . . 

Var . 

Vaucluse . 

Vendee . 

Vienne . 

Vienne  (Haute) .... 

Vosges . . 

Tonne . 

Total . . 


Area  in  6q.  miles. 

Population  in  1872. 

Population  in  1876. 

Births,  1875. 

Deaths,  1875. 

Marriages,  1875. 

2,339 

863,290 

865,462 

8,792 

8,408 

2,926 

2,839 

552.439 

460,427 

13,544 

18,533 

4,366 

2,822 

390,812 

405,783 

10,859 

7,418 

3,269 

2,685 

139,832 

136,166 

3,489 

8,411 

1,001 

2,158 

118,898 

119,094 

8,592 

8,613 

900 

1,512 

199,037 

203,604 

5.9C2 

5,471 

1,733 

2,134 

3S0,277 

884,378 

11,342 

9,431 

3,510 

2,020 

320,217 

826, 7S2 

7,687 

7,218 

2,567 

1,890 

246,298 

244,795 

6,278 

5,442 

1,891 

2, SIT 

255, 6S7 

255,217 

4,778 

5,786 

1,774 

2,438 

285,927 

300,065 

7,632 

2,312 

2,691 

3,376 

402,474 

413,826 

13,041 

10,117 

3,497 

1,971 

554,911 

556,879 

15,345 

15,635 

4,305 

2,132 

454,012 

450,220 

9,821 

10,987 

3,528 

2,217 

23 1,S67 

231,086 

6,216 

4,907 

1,757 

2,294 

267,520 

878,950 

8.547 

8,356 

3,377 

2,635 

465,653 

465,628 

10,393 

9,905 

4,072 

2,779 

835.392 

345,613 

9,295 

6,819 

2,936 

2,265 

802,746 

311,535 

9,751 

7,686 

2,929 

3,377 

258,507 

262,701 

8,260 

6,420 

2,032 

8,3SS 

374,510 

377,663 

7,495 

7,889 

2,570 

2,652 

622,295 

630,957 

19,201 

14,993 

5.005 

2,150 

274,663 

278,423 

6,966 

5,092  ' 

2,262 

3,545 

480,141 

439,848 

13,222 

10,617 

4,696 

2,019 

291,251 

306,094 

8,354 

6.535 

2,291 

2,518 

820,417 

821,756 

7,951 

7,942 

2,627 

2,890 

877,874 

373,629 

6,952 

8,700 

2,643 

2,268 

282,622 

2S3.075 

6,649 

7,183 

2.063 

2,595 

642,963 

666,106 

23,561 

17,299 

5,762 

2,253 

420,131 

423,804 

12,878 

11,387 

3.660 

2,429 

479,362 

477,730 

10,233 

10,078 

3,433 

2,425 

284,717 

283, S46 

5,084 

6.072 

3,369 

3,761 

705,149 

735,242 

14,743 

15,073 

5,973 

2,393 

429,878 

415,053 

12,053 

11,775 

3,562 

2,597 

589,532 

602,702 

17,352 

14,079 

4,994 

2,624 

277,693 

281,248 

7,393 

5,281 

2,389 

3,360 

317.027 

324,875 

6,423 

6,617 

2,638 

3,201 

575,784 

581,099 

14,456 

13,626 

5,0S6 

1,928 

287,634 

283,823 

6.767 

6,115 

2,240 

8,597 

800,528 

303,508 

8.404 

6,346 

2.551 

2,452 

-  268,801 

272,634 

6,598 

5,581 

2,053 

1,833 

550,611 

590,603 

17,114 

12,754 

4,943 

1,916 

308,732 

313,721 

9,463 

6,878 

2,594 

2,654 

602,206 

612,972 

13,468 

11,514 

3,961 

.2,614 

853,021 

360,903 

9,244 

8,153 

2,787 

2,012 

281,404 

276.512 

6,256 

6,340 

2,294 

2,067 

319,289 

316,920 

5,768 

7,210 

2,238 

1,996 

185,190 

138,319 

4,342 

3,223 

1,085 

2,750 

518,471 

517,258 

11,115 

11,232 

4,097 

2,239 

544.776 

539,910 

12,022 

12,309 

4,357 

3,159 

386,157 

407,780 

10,002 

10,275 

3,199 

2,402 

251,196 

252,448 

5,181 

5,460 

1,562 

1.99G 

350,637 

351,983 

8,666 

8.382 

2,815 

2,020 

365,137 

404,609 

9,065 

7.031 

8,647 

2,405 

284.725 

294,054 

6,613 

5,038 

2,282 

2,625 

490,352 

506,573 

15,920 

12,430 

4,889 

2,632 

839,917 

846,822 

8,721 

6,401 

2.940 

2,193 

1,447,764 

1,519,585 

50.368 

35,787 

12,064 

2,251 

396,804 

401,618 

8,948 

9,052 

2,805 

2,354 

398,250 

392,526 

7,242 

9,680 

2,966 

2,550 

761.158 

793,140 

24,589 

18,585 

5,907 

3,070 

566,463 

570,207 

13,076 

12,758 

4,762 

2.945 

426,700 

431,525 

11,824 

9,702 

3,391 

1,750 

235,156 

238,037 

5,616 

5,159 

6,662 

1,592 

191,856 

197.940 

6.561 

5,494 

1,865 

230 

56.781 

68,600 

1,838 

1,483 

559 

1,077 

670,247 

705,131 

16,781 

12,893 

6.406 

2,062 

303,088 

304,052 

7.095 

5,926 

2,375 

3,302 

598,344 

614,309 

16,688 

12,537 

6,112 

2,397 

446,608 

446,239 

9,004 

10,435 

3,569 

2,224 

267.958 

268,361 

7.669 

6,575 

1,916 

1,668 

273.027 

273,801 

8,582 

6,673 

1,874 

185 

2,220,060 

2,410,849 

64,419 

57,163 

22,249 

2,330 

790,022 

793,414 

23,430 

22,458 

6,487 

2,215 

341,490 

847,323 

7,906 

8,06S 

2,598 

2.164 

580,180 

561,990 

12,422 

18.587 

4,177 

2,317 

831.248 

836,655 

8,522 

7,052 

2,923 

2,379 

557,015 

556.641 

12,886 

13,197 

4,347 

2,317 

852,718 

359,232 

9,169 

8,195 

2,714 

1,436 

221.610 

221,364 

4,890 

5,366 

1,743 

2,327 

293,757 

295,763 

6.802 

7,360 

2,168 

1,670 

263,451 

255,703 

6,404 

6,762 

2,042 

2,588 

401,446 

411,781 

11,258 

8,985 

3,627 

2,691 

320,598 

380,916 

7,957 

6,703 

2,896 

2,130 

322,447 

836,061 

11,198 

7.795 

3,194 

2,259 

392,988 

407,082 

11,036 

9,708 

8.318 

2,868 

363,608 

359,070 

7,156 

7,790 

2,503 

204,092 

86,102,921 

86,905,788 

950,975 

845,062 

300,427 

*  Formerly  called  Belfort  (territoire  de). 
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The  movement  of  population  from  1866  to 
1875  was  as  follows: 


YEARS. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Surplus  of 
births  (B.)  or 
deaths  (D.). 

Percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  (I.)  or 
decrease  (D.)  of 
population. 

1S66. . . 

1,006,258 

SS4,578 

B. 

121, 6S5 

i. 

0-33 

1867... 

1,007,515 

8S6,SS7 

B. 

120,628 

i. 

0-31 

1868... 

984,140 

922,038 

B. 

62,102 

i. 

0-16 

1869... 

948,526 

864,820 

B. 

S4,206 

i. 

0'21 

1870... 

944,115 

1,046,909 

D. 

103,394 

D. 

0-28 

1871 . . . 

826,121 

1,271,010 

D. 

444,815 

D. 

1-22 

1872... 

966,000 

793,064 

B. 

172,936 

I. 

0-48 

1873... 

946,864 

844,588 

B. 

101,776 

I. 

0-28 

1874... 

954,652 

781,709 

B. 

172,948 

I. 

0-48 

1875... 

950,975 

845,062 

B. 

105,913 

I. 

0-28 

The  number  of  still-born  children  from  1870 
to  1875  was  as  follows  : 


1870, 

1871 

1872, 

1878 

1S74, 

1875, 


45,169 

40,315 

43,967 

44.4S7 

44,613 

43,884 


Of  the  950,975  children  horn  in  1875  about 
66,000  were  illegitimate.  The  relation  of 
births  to  the  total  population  from  1869  to 
1875  was  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

Total  population. 

Births. 

Births  for  100 
inhabitants. 

1S69 . 

86,855,17S 

86,985,212 

36,544,067 

86,102,921 

86,260,928 

86,383.4S1 

36,542,910 

948.526 

2-57 

1870 . 

943.515 

2-55 

1871 . 

826,121 

966,000 

946,364 

954.652 

2-26 

1872 . 

267 

1873 . 

2-61 

1874 . 

2*62 

1875 . 

950,975 

2-eo 

The  relation  of  deaths  to  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  from  1869  to  1875  was  as  follows: 


YEARS. 

Total  population. 

Deaths. 

Number  of 
deaths  to  100 
inhabitants. 

1869 . 

36, 855.17S 
36,985,212 
36,544,067 
86,102,921 
36,260,928 
86.383,481 
36,542,910 

864,320 

1,046,909 

1,271,010 

793,064 

844,588 

781,706 

845,062 

2-34 

1870 . 

283 

1871 . 

348 

1872 . 

2-19 

1873 . 

2*33 

1874 . 

2-15 

1875 . 

231 

The  relation  of  marriages  to  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  from  1869  to  1875  was  as  follows: 


YEARS. 

Total  population. 

Marriages. 

N  umber  of 
marriages  to 
100  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

1869 . 

86,855.178 

303.482 

0-82 

1870 . 

36,985,212 

223,705 

0-60 

1871 . 

36,544,067 

262,476 

0.72 

1872 . 

86,102,921 

852,754 

0-98 

1873 . 

36,260,928 

321,288 

0-89 

1874  . 

86,383,481 

303,113 

0-83 

1875 . 

80,542,910 

800,427 

0.82 

The  number  of  voters  who  in  1876  were  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  at  the  general  and  municipal 
elections  was  as  follows:  general  election, 
9,948,070  ;  municipal  election,  9,691,442. 


The  budget  for  1879,  voted  by  the  National 
Assembly,  comprised  the  following  sources 
of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditures  (in 
francs) : 


REVENUE. 

Direct  taxes .  41 7,729,800 

Stamps  and  registration .  638,040,000 

Produce  of  forests .  88,072,600 

Duties .  283,020,000 

Indirect  taxes .  1,056,628,000 

Produce  of  posts .  113,876,000 

Surplus  of  indirect  receipts  from  the  General 

Exposition .  10,000,000 

Miscellaneous  receipts .  112,89S,550 

Extraordinary  receipts .  122,912,854 


Total .  2,793,177,804 


EXPENNDITURES. 


Ministry  of  Justice . 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs . 

Ministry  of  the  Interior . 

Ministry  of  Finance . 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction . 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 

Ministry  of  Public  Works . 

Ministry  of  War . 

Ministry  of  the  Navy . 

Administration  of  colonies . 

General  civil  government  of  Algiers.. . 


34.415,740 

12,719,800 

83,728,986 

1,500,121,849 

114,864,289 

42,556,039 

234,631,586 

538,326,499 

193,952,491 

25,717,866 


Total. 


2,781,035,095 


The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  according 
to  the  budget  of  1877,  was  as  follows : 


Consolidated  debt .  747,228,484 

Capital  that  may  he  called  in .  316,086,157 

Dette  viagere . 124,985,387 


Total .  ..  1,188,250,028 


On  January  1,  1873,  the  new  army  law  of 
August  16,  4872,  vjent  into  operation.  Its 
first  article  enacts  universal  liability  to  milita¬ 
ry  service.  Every  Frenchman  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms  must  serve  for  twenty  years,  namely, 
four  years  in  the  standing  army,  five  years  in 
the  reserve  of  the  standing  army,  five  years 
in  the  territorial  army  (Landwehr),  and  six 
years  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army 
(Landsturm). 

By  a  law  of  July  24,  1873,  on  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  army,  France  is  divided  into  18 
districts,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  army 
corps.  One  army  corps  is  also  organized  in 
Algeria.  Each  of  the  18  army  corps  consists 
of  2  divisions  of  infantry,  1  brigade  of  cav¬ 
alry,  1  brigade  of  artillery,  1  battalion  of  en¬ 
gineers,  1  squadron  of  the  train,  a  general 
staff,  and  the  subordinate  staffs.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  will  be  as 
follows : 


DIVISION  OF  ARMY. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Infantry  (156  regiments,  505  battalions,  \ 

2,445  companies) . ) 

Cavalry . . . . . 

281,601 

68,617 

66,831 

10,960 

9,392 

88,782 

27,014 

2,649 

59,023 

32,690 

783 

7,680 

4,452 

13,667 

Artillery  . . 

Engineers . . . „ . 

Train . . . 

Staff . . . . . . . 

Gendarmes . 

Total . . . . 

502,697 

120,894 

In  time  of  war  the  army  will  be  composed 
as  follows : 


FRANCE. 
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Field  army  (divided  into  19  army  corps  and  9  di¬ 


visions  of  cavalry) .  880,000 

Battalions,  squadrons,  batteries,  etc.,  of  the  armee 

active  remaining  in  France  and  Algeria .  60,000 

Garrison  troops .  220,000 

The  territorial  army .  660,000 

Garrison  troops  of  the  territorial  army .  20,000 

Corps  forestier  and  douaniers .  20,000 

Total .  1,750,000 


The  navy  was  composed  as  follows,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1878,  according  to  a  report  submitted 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  Budget 


Committee:  There  were  in  all  223  vessels; 
of  these  50  were  iron-clads  (among  them  19 
of  the  first  class),  39  cruisers,  40  dispatch-boats, 
26  transports,  7  torpedo-boats,  and  60  sailing 
vessels.  The  fleet  was  manned  in  1876  by  48,- 
303  sailors,  and  16,000  men  composing  the  ma¬ 
rine  infantry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  commerce 
of  France  with  the  foreign  countries  chiefly 
interested  in  its  trade  in  the  years  1874,  1875, 
and  1876: 


COUNTRIES. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Great  Britain . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Germany . 

Switzerland . 

Spain . 

Russia . 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 

Netherlands . 

Portugal . 

Austro- Hungary . 

Turkey . 

Greece.  Malta,  and  Gibraltar. . . 

United  States . 

Mexico . 

Brazil . 

Chili . 

Peru . 

Other  countries  in  America... . 

British  India . 

China . 

Japan . 

Cochin-China  and  Siam . 

Dutch  Indies . 

Africa . 

Other  countries . 

Total  foreign  countries .... 

591,700,000 
409,300,000 
288,900  000 
815,600,000 
96,200,000 
129,900,000 
183,200,000 
69,500,000 
80,100,000 
12,400,000 
66,200,000 
170,800,000 
9,300,000 
241,500,000 
6,700,000 
46,100,000 
28,600,000 
54,300,000 
215,000,000 
104,600,000 
75,500,000 
19,900,000 
5,400,000 
7,300,000 
116,900,000 
1,900,000 

624,300,000 
439,100,000 
822,500,000 
849,000,000 
93,700,000 
94,100,000 
196,500,000 
67,600,000 
83,200,000 
8,000.000 
57,900,000 
122,500,000 
8,100,000 
190,200,000 
9,100,000 
50,500,000 
14,000,000 
51,600,000 
236.300,000 
129,500,000 
8S.  600,000 
15;900,000 
3,600,000 
10,200,000 
105,000,000 
600,000 

649,900,000 
408,500,000 
415,400,000 
389,000,000 
110,100,000 
96,100,000 
176,400,009 
89,800,000 
39,600,000 
11,900,000 
6S, 400, 000 
187,700,000 
6,800,000 
264,500,000 
8,600,000 
55,300,000 
26,900,000 
59,300,000 
245,600,000 
189,400,000 
140,800,000 
36,600,000 
2,900,000 
12,700,000 
126,400,000 
1,700,000 

9S7,100,000 

523,500,000 

204,200,000 

413,600,000 

299,700,000 

139,200,000 

36,100,000 

28,200,000 

84,500,000 

21,100,000 

15,300,000 

82.000,000 

20,900,000 

296,400,000 

16,400,000 

67,500,000 

87,900,000 

25,400,000 

162,700,000 

5,400,000 

1,600,000 

8,100,000 

4,600.000 

2,200'000 

71,300,000 

7,300,000 

1,067,200,000 

527,200,000 

218,700,000 

426,900,000 

315,200,000 

140,600,000 

47,300,000 

30,800,000 

50.200,000 

25,400,000 

21,400,000 

75,600,000 

24,400,000 

264,400,000 

17,600,000 

73,200,000 

31,200,000 

23,800,000 

184,800,000 

8,200,000 

3,200,000 

11,800,000 

5,000,000 

3,800,000 

71,400,000 

3,900,000 

1,033,200,000 

445,700,000 

215,800,000 

431,200,000 

279,000,000 

154,500,000 

84,600,000 

31,400,000 

41,100,000 

25,600,000 

17,100,000 

46,500,000 

18,800,000 

229,600,000 

11,500,000 

81,400,000 

28,400,000 

17,100,000 

152,300,000 

6,400,000 

3,400,000 

9,200,000 

4,300,000 

4,000,000 

51,100,000 

6,400,000 

3,291,700,000 

3,321,600,000 

3,765,300,000 

3,512,200,000 

3,673,200,000 

3,879,600,000 

The  commerce  of  France  with  its  colonies  during  the  same  period  was  as  follows: 


COLONIES. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Algeria . 

Senegambia . 

Reunion . . . . 

St.-Pierre  and  Miquelon . 

Martinique . 

Guadeloupe . 

French.  Guiana . 

Possessions  in  India . 

Ste.-Marie,  Mayotte . 

Total  French  colonies . 

112,900,000 
11,600,000 
23,300,000 
25,500,000 
21,500,000 
15,300,000 
500  000 
3,100,000 
2,380,000 

108,600,000 

9,600,000 

20,000,000 

24,800,000 

23,900,000 

17,800,000 

300,000 

7,800,000 

1,700,000 

122,600,000 

9,200.000 

23,100,000 

26,300,000 

20,500,000 

15,300,000 

300,000 

4.000,000 

1,800,000 

135,600,000 

4,600,000 

10,900,000 

7,000,000 

13,100,000 

12,200,000 

4,400,000 

700.000 

400,000 

146.100,000 

4,800,000 

8,800,000 

6,200,000 

15,400,000 

12,200,000 

5,200,000 

900,000 

300,000 

148,500,000 

4,800,000 

8,600,000 

5,900,000 

11,400,000 

10,100,000 

5,600,000 

800,000 

800,000 

216,000,000 

215,000,000 

223,100,000 

188,900,000 

199,400,000 

196,000,000 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  movements  of  French  commerce  from  1859  to  1877 : 


YEARS. 

GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

SPECIAL  COMMERCE. 

GOLD  AND  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1877  . 

3,756,400,000 

3,988,400,000 

8,536,700,000 

8.507,600,000 

3,554,800,000 

3,570,300,000 

8,342,500,000 

2,858,700,000 

2,121,100,000 

3,484,300,000 

3,575.600,000 

3,872,600,000 

3,701,100.000 

3,787,800,000 

3,761,600,000 

3,259,700,000 

2,961,800,000 

2,271,000,000 

683,000,000 

804,000,000 

228,000,000 

952,000,000 

565,000,000 

3S3,000,000 

462,000,000 

799,000,000 

607,000,000 

141,000,000 

234.000,000 

219,000,000 

159,000.000 

492.000,000 

834,000.000 

371,000.000 

451,000,000 

513,000,000 

1876  . 

1875 . 

1S74 . 

1873  . 

1872  . 

•3  £  (  1869  1873  . 

S-r)  1864  1868  . 

^  £  1859  1863  . 

4,908,800,666 

4,462,000,000 

4,422,500,000 

4,576,400,000 

4,501.600,000 

4,107,000,000 

8,813,800,000 

2,846,600,000 

4,547,500,000 

4,807,000,000 

4,702,100,000 

4.822,300,000 

4,756,600,000 

4,061,300,000 

8,988,800,000 

8,088,200,000 

The  classification  of  the  principal  articles  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  years  1876  and  1877 
was  as  follows : 
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CLASSES. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

Articles  of  food . 

1,14S,752,000 

1,144,599,000 

1,047,154,000 

1,007,642.000 

1,945,414,000 

443,657,000 

1,749,037,000 

558,132,000 

551,919.000 

417,086,000 

1,629,891,000 

1,572,884,000 

Other  merchandise . 

450,040,000 

445,646,000 

345,417,000 

851,S7S,000 

Total . 

3,988,363,000 

3,756,368,000 

3,575,594,000 

8,4S4,323,000 

The  number  of  laden  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  1876  was  as  follows: 


NATIONALITY. 

TOTAL. 

STEAMERS. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

French . 

IS, 170 

5,072,000 

6,218 

3,495,000 

Foreign . 

35,952 

9,062,000 

16,953 

6,276,000 

Total . 

54,122 

14,134,000 

23,171 

9,771,000 

The  commercial  navy,  on  December  31, 1876, 
was  as  follows : 


CLASSES  OF  VESSELS. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Sailing  vessels . 

14,861 

792,8516 

84, SOI 

Steamers . 

546 

218,449 

10,337 

Or— 

For  port  service . 

498 

9.631 

2.098 

Fishing  vessels . 

9,590 

133,521 

53.077 

Coasting  vessels . 

2,604 

116.925 

10.336 

Long  voyage . 

2,328 

728.530 

29,218 

Vessels  out  of  use  or  proba- 

bly lost . 

387 

22,678 

409 

Total,  1S76 . 

15,407 

1,011,285 

95,138 

“  1ST 5  . 

15.441 

1,028.228 

96,164 

“  1874  . 

15,524 

1,037,272 

98,022 

All  the  railroads  in  France  are  private  roads, 
which  are  assumed  by  the  Government  at  the 
expiration  of  their  charters.  According  to  the 
“  Statistique  Centrale  des  Chemins  de  Fer,”  the 
number  of  kilometres  in  operation  on  January 
1,  1875,  1876,  and  1877,  was  as  follows: 


YEAR.  Kilometres. 

1875  .  20,771 

1876  .  21,761 

1S77 .  22,671 

The  statistics  of  telegraphs  were  as  follows : 

Government  stations  in  1876 .  2,890 

Length  of  lines  in  1876  (kilometres) .  54.550 

Length  of  wires  in  1876  “  145,800 

Inland  dispatches  in  1876  .  7,018,452 

International  dispatches  in  iS76 .  1,029,374 

Total  dispatches  in  1876 .  8,047,826 

Receipts  in  1877  (francs) .  19,000,000 


On  December  31, 1875,  there  were  532  author¬ 
ized  savings  banks.  Of  these  159  had  694 
branches.  Of  the  532  17  had  not  been  in  op¬ 
eration  during  the  year  and  one  had  not  re¬ 
ported,  leaving  515  which  had  reported  at  that 
date.  The  number  of  books  out  on  December 
31,  1875,  was  2,365,567.  On  January  1,  1875, 
there  was  due  to  depositors  573,719,878  francs 
and  244,036,637  francs  were  deposited. 

The  population  of  Paris,  according  to  the 
provisional  returns  of  the  cepsus  of  1876,  was 
1,986,948,  or  134,965  more  than  according  to 
the  census  of  1872.  The  number  of  births  in 
1876  was  55,01 6,  or  28,275  males  and  26,741  fe¬ 
males  ;  and  of  deaths  48,579,  or  25,325  males 
and  23,254  females.  Of  the  births  14,474,  or 


more  than  26  per  cent.,  were  illegitimate.  The 
number  of  marriages  was  ,18,117.  The  budget 
of  Paris  for  1878  was  as  follows  (in  francs) : 


Ordinary  receipts .  218,645,495 

Extraordinary  receipts .  35,417,840 


Total .  254,063,385 

Ordinary  expenditures .  217,607,285 

Extraordinary  expenditures .  36,456,050 


Total .  254,063,335 


The  French  colonies  and  dependencies  had, 
according  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  area  and  population: 


COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

Area,  sq.  m. 

Population. 

Algeria  (1877) . 

258,217 

2,867,626 

I.  Colonies. 

Asia. 

1.  India  :  Pondichery,  Chander- 
nagor,  Karlkal,  Mahc,  Yana- 
on  (1876) . 

191-85 

2S5.022 

2.  French  Cochin-China  (1875) _ 

21,716-49 

1,535,862 

Total  possessions  in  Asia . 

21,912-94 

1,880, 8S2 

Oceanica. 

1.  New  Caledonia  and  Loyalty  Isl¬ 
ands  (1S75) . 

7,614-51 

71,684 

2.  Marquesas  Islands  (1871) . 

47S-36 

6,011 

3.  Clipperton  Island . 

2-12 

not  inhab. 

Total,  Oceanica . 

8,094-09 

77,645 

Africa  (exclusive  of  Algeria). 

220,863 

1.  Senegambia  (1875) . 

? 

? 

3.  Reunion  (1875) . 

969-70 

■183,163 

4.  Mayotte  and  Nossi  Be  (1ST5)  . . 

195-17 

18.314 

5.  Ste.-Marie  (1S76) . 

67-1S 

6,948 

Total,  Africa . 

1,232-05 

429,288 

America. 

St.-Barthelemy . 

8 

2.374 

St.-Pierre,  Miquelon,  etc.  (1875)  . . 

81-22 

5,121 

Martinique  (1875) . 

3S1-J2 

161,995 

Guadeloupe  and  dependencies 
(1875) . 

712-44 

110.775 

French  Guiana  (1875) . 

46,879-77 

27,082 

Total,  America . 

4S, 062-85 

367,317 

Total  colonies  (except  Algeria).. 

'  79,302-93 

2,755,164 

II.  Dependencies. 

Asia. — Cambodia  (1874) . 

32,379-29 

890,000 

Oceanica. 

1.  Tahiti,  Moorea,  Tetuaroa,  Mai- 
tea  (1874) . 

461-78 

10,703 

2.  Tubal,  Varitu,  and  Rapa . 

65-80 

675 

3.  Tuamota  Islands  (79) . 

2,572-54 

8,000 

4.  Gambier  Islands  (6) . 

11-48 

1,500 

Total  dependencies . 

35,481-59 

910,878 

Colonies  and  dependencies . 

6,583,668 

The  Chambers  were  opened  on  January  8th 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  Senate,  M.  Gaul- 
tliier  de  Rumilly,  a  member  of  the  Left  Cen- 
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ter,  took  the  chair  a3  senior  member.  His 
speech  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it 
contained  an  honorable  mention  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  of  December  14,  1877,  in  which 
he  had  shown  that  he  was  not  a  tool  of  the 
ministers  of  the  16th  of  May.  In  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  M.  Desseaux  took  the  chair. 
In  addressing  the  House,  he  made  an  allusion 
to  the  death  of  M.  Ducamp,  a  deputy  of  the 
Left,  recalling  the  fact  that  the  deceased  had 
been  transported  to  Algeria  in  1852,  and  add¬ 
ing  that  he  was  a  victim  of  a  detestable  regime. 
M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  here  interrupted  the 
speaker  with  the  observation,  “  It  is  the  re¬ 
public  which  is  ignoble.”  For  this  he  was 
called  to  order.  The  election  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  and  vice-presidents  took  place  on  the 
10th.  The  Senate  as  well  as  the  Chamber  re¬ 
elected  their  presidents  of  1877.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  at  once  proceeded  to  consider  the  elections 
of  many  of  the  Conservative  members,  and 
quashed  a  large  number  of  them.  On  the  21st, 
after  two  elections  had  been  declared  illegal, 
a  resolution  was  presented  by  Admiral  Fou- 
chard,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Right, 
providing  that  in  future  a  two-thirds  majority 
should  be  necessary  to  invalidate  any  election. 
M.  Gambetta,  however,  moved  the  previous 
question,  which  was  finally  adopted  by  a  large 
majority. 

An  election  for  a  life-Senator,  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  of  General  de  Pala- 
dines,  took  place  on  the  same  day.  The  first 
ballot  resulted  in  12S  votes  for  the  Duke  De- 
cazes,  the  candidate  of  the  Right,  129  for 
Victor  Lefranc,  the  candidate  of  the  Left,  and 
15  scattering.  The  election  was  then  post¬ 
poned.  A  second  ballot  was  taken  on  the  24th, 
but  again  without  success,  and  the  election  was 
again  postponed.  Ballots  on  February  7th  and 
16th  were  again  ineffectual ;  but  on  the  19th  M. 
de  Carayon  Latour,  of  the  Right,  was  finally 
chosen.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  by 
a  large  majority,  on  January  24th,  a  bill  grant¬ 
ing  amnesty  for  all  press  offenses  committed 
from  May  16  to  December  14,  1877.  The  de¬ 
bate  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  bill 
was  very  animated.  M.  Goblet,  the  reporter  on 
the  bill,  stated  that  while  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
was  in  power  there  had  been  3,271  political 
prosecutions  and  2,709  convictions.  That,  he 
considered,  represented  an  excessive  and  im¬ 
moderate  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  public  prose¬ 
cutors,  and  it  was  certainly  not  equaled  at  any 
other  period  of  their  political  history.  M. 
Rouher  then  delivered  a  speech  on  amnesties 
in  general,  glorifying  in  particular  the  amnes¬ 
ties  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  defending  the 
system  of  official  candidatures.  M.  Dufaure, 
in  reply,  declined  to  be  led  away  into  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  amnesties  in  general.  This  bill 
was  a  special  exceptional  measure,  to  remedy 
as  far  as  might  be  a  frightful  calamity  with 
which  France  had  been  afflicted  for  six  months. 
The  Marshal,  who  till  May  16th  was  univer¬ 
sally  respected,  had  been  exposed  to  attacks 


because  the  ministers  illegally  put  him  forward 
to  cover  their  own  responsibility.  He  now 
approved  the  present  bill,  which  was  necessary 
to  repair  the  wrong  and  affirm  true  constitu¬ 
tional  principles.  M.  Talandier,  of  the  Ex¬ 
treme  Left,  said  that,  while  he  entirely  ap¬ 
proved  of  a  scheme  of  pardon  for  all  political 
crimes,  such  a  proposal  must  come  from  the 
Left,  and  he  looked  with  suspicion  upon  any 
proposal  for  an  amnesty  which  emanated  from 
the  authors  of  a  coup  d'etat.  M.  de  Fourtou. 
who  was  present,  remained  silent. 

Two  important  bills  were  passed  by  the 
Chamber  on  February  8th.  The  first  provided 
that  a  state  of  siege  can  not  be  proclaimed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chamber,  while 
the  other  accorded  free  license  to  hawk  news¬ 
papers  and  similar  printed  matter  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets.  On  the  18th  the  Chambei•  consid¬ 
ered  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship,  in  which  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  proposed  numerous  reductions.  M.  Bara- 
gnon  defended  the  Catholic  party  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  made  upon  it,  and  denied  that  the  clergy 
had  transgressed  the  laws  of  the  state.  M. 
Boysset,  the  Budget  Committee’s  reporter, 
contended  that  Catholicism  in  its  modern  form 
was  incompatible  with  the  republic ;  that  the 
subsidies  for  conflicting  creeds  were  absurd  ; 
that  disestablishment  must  be  aimed  at;  and 
that  it  was  time  to  repudiate  a  concordat  in¬ 
herited  from  a  despot.  M.  Gambetta  remarked 
that  the  inheritance  must  be  preserved  as  long 
as  policy  required.  With  this  the  discussion 
closed,  M.  Bardoux  intimating  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  state  its  views,  if  necessary,  when 
the  votes  were  considered  seriatim.  The  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  ministry  were  then  agreed  to. 

On  February  25th  the  Senate  began  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  colportage  bill.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  four  Government  bills  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  the  reactionary  measures 
of  the  previous  year  by  expressly  prohibiting 
those  strained  interpretations  of  the  law  which 
were  accepted  by  subservient  judges  during 
the  crisis  of  1877.  The  bill  simply  enacted 
what  the  National  Assembly  of  1875  intended 
to  enact.  The  press  law  of  that  year  provided 
that  prefects  should  not  deprive  any  particular 
newspaper  of  the  right  of  outdoor  sale,  but 
should  only  be  entitled  to  deprive  all  newspa¬ 
pers  of  that  right.  The  De  Broglie  Cabinet, 
however,  evaded  this  stipulation  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  license  of  any  hawker  who  refused  to 
discontinue  the  sale  of  any  particular  journal. 
This  course  was  taken  under  the  colportage 
laws  of  1834  and  1849,  under  which  a  hawk¬ 
er’s  license  could  be  rescinded  without  any 
ground  being  assigned.  The  new  bill  sought 
to  prevent  this  evasion  by  declaring  that  those 
laws  do  not  apply  to  the  hawking  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  that  any  person  may  hawk  them  on 
making  a  simple  declaration  to  the  municipal 
or  sub-prefectoral  authorities,  and  obtaining  a 
written  acknowledgment  of  that  declaration. 
The  bill  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Right, 
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but  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  164 
to  95. 

On  March  15th  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  second  Government  bill, 
the  state-of-siege  bill.  Clause  1,  as  passed  by 
the  Chamber,  read  thus  : 

The  state  of  siege  can  be  declared  only  in  case  of 
imminent  peril  consequent  on  a  foreign  war  or  an 
armed  insurrection.  A  law  alone  can  declare  the 
state  of  siege  ;  that  law  specifies  the  communes,  ar- 
rondissements,  or  departments  to  which  it  applies ; 
it  fixes  the  duration,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the  state  of  siege  ceases  unless  a  new  law  prolongs 
its  operation. 

For  this  the  Committee  proposed  to  substi¬ 
tute — 

A  law  alone  can  declare  the  state  of  siege,  subject 
to  the  exceptions  hereafter  named.  That  law  speci¬ 
fies  the  communes,  arrondissements,  or  departments 
to  which  it  applies. 

The  second  clause  as  proposed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  as  follows : 

In  the  case  of  adjournment  of  the  Chambers,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  can  declare  the  state  of 
siege,  on  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
but  they  then  meet  of  full  right  two  days  afterward. 

For  this  the  Senate  Committee  proposed  to 
substitute — 

In  ease  of  the  absence  of  the  Chambers,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Republic  can  declare  the  state  of  siege 
on  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  must 
then  assemble  the  Chambers  within  eight  days. 


In  both  these  cases  the  Government  clauses 
were  adopted.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
clauses  were  also  passed  in  the  form  proposed 
by  the  Government,  and  the  entire  bill  was 
then  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  third 
clause  provides  that  the  President  should  have 
no  power  to  declare  the  state  of  siege  during 
a  dissolution,  except  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
war.  Clause  4  provides  that  the  Chambers 
shall  immediately  meet  in  the  event  of  the 
state  of  siege  being  proclaimed  during  a  pro¬ 
rogation,  when  it  should  be  raised  unless  both 
of  them  agreed  to  renew  it.  Clause  5  renews 
the  law  of  1849  so  far  as  not  repealed  by  this 
bill. 

The  third  of  the  Government  bills,  granting 
amnesty  for  offenses  against  the  press  laws 
during  the  interval  between  May  16  and  De¬ 
cember  14,  1877,  was  passed  on  March  29th. 

The  Senate  adjourned  on  April  1st,  and  the 
Chamber  on  the  following  day,  until  April 
29th.  The  Chambers  met  on  that  date,  but 
very  little  business  was  transacted.  On  June 
7th  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
direct  taxes  for  1879,  but  by  a  vote  of  135  to 
134  struck  out  a  clause  providing  that  the  di¬ 
rect  taxes  should  not  be  levied  until  the  rest- 
of  the  budget  had  been  voted.  The  Chamber, 
however,  restored  this  clause,  and  the  Senate 
thereupon  deemed  it  best  to  concur  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Chamber.  The  Chamber 
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also  rejected  the  Franeo-Italian  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  signed  in  July,  1877,  under  the  former 
administration.  A  proposition  inviting  the 
Government  to  open  fresh  negotiations  with 
Italy  was  passed.  M.  Waddington,  in  reply  to 
a  question  put  by  M.  Renault,  made  his  prom¬ 
ised  statement  as  to  the  policy  which  the 
French  Government  had  pursued  during  the 


recent  negotiations  in  the  Eastern  question. 
France,  M.  Waddington  said,  had  invariably 
acted  in  favor  of  peace.  With  regard  to  the 
Congress,  she  had  stipulated  that  the  questions 
of  Egypt,  the  Lebanon,  and  the  Holy  Places, 
should  be  excluded  from  its  deliberations.  In 
conclusion,  the  minister  said  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  was  now  almost  a  certainty. 
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An  order  of  the  day  expressing  confidence  in 
the  statement  of  the  minister  was  adopted 
unanimously.  In  the  Senate,  on  June  8th,  the 
Government  obtained  a  victory  over  the  party 
of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  M.  Buffet,  who 
tried  to  put  the  ministry  in  a  minority  by  con¬ 
testing  its  right  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  sen¬ 
atorial  elections.  M.  Dufaure  refused  to  give 
any  pledge  on  the  subject  five  or  six  months 
beforehand,  and  the  order  of  the  day  pure  and 
simple,  although  opposed  by  most  of  the  Or- 
leanists,  was  carried  by  140  to  133.  Both 
Chambers  adjourned  on  June  11th,  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that,  unless  specially  convened  by 
their  presidents,  they  would  not  reassemble 
until  October  28th.  The  Chambers  met  again 
on  October  28th,  but  without  transacting  any 
business  they  adjourned  until  November  4th. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  that  day  took  up 
the  question  of  M.  de  Cassagnac’s  election, 
which  was  declared  invalid  on  the  7th.  On 
the  loth  the  Senate  elected  three  life-members : 
M.  Baragnon,  Legitimist;  M.  Oscar  de  Vall6e, 
Bonapartist ;  and  the  Count  d’Haussonville,  Or- 
leanist.  The  Chamber  continued  its  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  election  of  its  members,  and 
unseated  a  number  of  Conservative  deputies, 
among  them  M.  de  Fourtou,  M.  de  Mun,  and 
the  Duke  Decazes.  On  the  26th  the  report  of 
the  Budget  Committee  was  laid  before  the 
Chambers.  The  total  expenditure  was  put 
down  at  2,696,664,375  francs,  and  the  revenue 
at  2,714,672,014  francs.  The  committee  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  latter  to  2,701,080,014 
francs,  which  would  permit  abolitions  and  re¬ 
ductions  of  taxes  to  be  made.  On  December 
14th  M.  Waddington  in  the  Senate  made  a 
statement  respecting  the  foreign  policy  of 
France.  That  policy,  he  said,  had  not  varied 
since  the  close  of  the  Congress.  It  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin.  They  were  to  de¬ 
fend  the  interests  of  France,  to  maintain  peace, 
to  do  nothing  to  compromise  French  neutrality, 
and  to  avoid  all  engagements  concerning  the 
future.  These  conditions  had  been  scrupu¬ 
lously  respected,  and  France  left  the  Congress 
as  free  as  she  entered  it.  With  regard  to 
Greece,  M.  Waddington  said,  in  the  action 
which  France  had  initiated  to  secure  for  that 
country  a  sufficient  frontier,  she  would  not  be 
isolated,  but  would  act  in  concert  with  all  the 
Powers. 

The  party  in  favor  of  establishing  and  sus¬ 
taining  the  republic  grew  in  strength  during 
the  whole  year.  The  municipal  elections  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  gains  to  the  Republicans.  Reelec¬ 
tions  held  on  the  27th  of  January  to  fill  seats 
which  had  been  declared  invalidated  sustained 
the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  and  resulted  in 
the  return  of  Republicans  to  all  the  seats 
in  place  of  the  Conservatives  who  had  been 
thrown  out.  The  second  list  of  elections,  March 
3d,  was  less  favorable  to  the  Republicans,  the 
Left  gaining  10  seats  and  the  Right  4.  Two  of 


the  latter  were  gained  by  the  Right  in  1877. 
On  March  17th  3  additional  Republicans  were 
elected.  On  April  7th  15  elections  were  held, 
14  districts  returning  the  Republican  candi¬ 
dates,  while  in  the  other  a  second  ballot  was 
necessary,  which  on  the  21st  was  also  gained 
by  the  Republicans.  Eight  elections  on  May 
5th  returned  6  Republicans  and  2  Conserva¬ 
tives.  In  22  elections  held  on  July  7th  17  Re¬ 
publicans  and  3  Conservatives  were  returned, 
while  in  two  districts  a  second  ballot  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  Before  many  weeks  of  the  year  had 
passed,  the  Republicans  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  carry  the  Senate  for  all  their  moder¬ 
ate  measures.  This  was  secured  by  a  breaking 
up  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives,  which 
resulted  in  the  secession  of  the  Constitutional¬ 
ists  from  the  Right,  and  their  adhesion  to  the 
Government,  now  substantially  identified  with 
the  moderate  Republicans.  Among  the  first 
results  of  this  movement  was  that,  shortly 
after  the  state- of-siege  bill  was  passed  by  the 
aid  of  the  Constitutionalists  in  the  Senate, 
M.  Gambetta  supported  a  motion  to  appoint 
an  order  of  the  day  for  the  budget  of  receipts, 
on  the  ground  that  the  time  had  come  to  as¬ 
sert  the  confidence  of  the  House  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  future  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  motion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  436  to  34. 

The  Republicans  gradually  came  to  a  better 
understanding  with  Marshal  MacMahon,  and, 
having  disembarrassed  themselves  of  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  their  programme,  became  convinced 
that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  nation  for  him  to  remain  in  office 
for  the  full  period  of  his  term.  The  respect 
for  the  Marshal  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
the  close  of  the  year  the  expediency  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  making  him  the  candidate  to  succeed 
himself  in  the  Presidency  was  discussed  among 
some  of  the  Republicans,  and  M.  Gambetta 
was  represented  as  not  being  unfavorable  to 
the  scheme. 

M.  Gambetta  made  a  tour  of  France  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  re¬ 
joicings  as  the  most  pronounced  Republican 
leader.  He  made  an  address  at  Romans  which 
was  regarded  as  embodying  the  programme  of 
the  party.  He  justified  the  action  and  policy 
of  the  Republicans,  and  the  methods  they  had 
pursued  to  carry  out  their  measures.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  reports  that  prevailed  attributing  to 
Marshal  MacMahon  the  intention  of  resigning 
the  Presidency,  he  remarked  that  such  an  event 
would  involve  no  danger  to  the  republic,  since 
a  successor  to  the  Marshal  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  appointed,  and  there  would  be  no  com¬ 
petition  for  the  post.  But,  he  continued,  “  a 
man  invested  with  such  an  office  must  remain 
at  his  post  to  the  end.  The  President  will  not 
resign ;  he  ought  not,  he  can  not,  take  such  a 
step.”  Proceeding  to  general  topics,  the  speak¬ 
er  demanded  that  functionaries  hostile  to  the 
republic  should  be  removed,  while  otherwise 
he  favored  irremovability  of  the  magistracy. 
He  eulogized  the  army,  and  indulged  in  some  se- 
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vere  animadversions  against  clericalism,  which 
exposed  him  to  considerable  criticism.  While 
he  disclaimed  hostility  to  religion  or  to  the 
secular  clergy — who  have,  he  said,  “their  du¬ 
ties  to  perform  toward  their  flock,  and  all 
that  Republicans  ask  is  that  they  shall  not 
forget  that  they  have  duties  also  toward  the 
state  ” — he  demanded  that  existing  laws  should 
be  applied  to  them.  Addressing  himself  then 
to  the  clergy  of  the  monastic  orders,  he  de¬ 
manded  that  the  laws  should  be  applied  to 
them,  and  that  favors  toward  them  should  be 
suppressed,  and  particularly  that  they  should 
no  longer  be  excused  from  the  conscription. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  these  expressions  by 
M.  Gambetta’s  adversaries  to  present  him  in  an 
unfavorable  light  before  the  loyal  Catholics, 
and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  his  influence  had 
been  harmed  by  them.  Later,  M.  Gambetta 
made  a  speech  at  Grenoble,  advising  the  elec¬ 


tors  to  vote  against  all  members  of  the  De 
Broglie  Cabinet,  and  for  men  only  whose  an¬ 
tecedents  were  uniformly  liberal.  He  privately 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  situation, 
said  that  he  would  no  longer  recommend  a 
continuance  of  the  mistrustful  system  of  voting 
the  budget  by  twelfths,  and  defined  his  pro¬ 
gramme  as  being  for  a  pacific  and  progressive 
republic,  which  may  be  obliged  sometimes  to 
halt,  but  never  to  retrograde.  On  the  16th  of 
November,  during  the  discussion  of  the  validity 
of  M.  de  Fourtou’s  election  in  the  Chambers,  M. 
Gambetta  and  M.  deFourtou  quarreled  respect¬ 
ing  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  M.  Gam¬ 
betta’s  speech  at  Romans,  and  a  bloodless 
duel  took  place  in  consequence  between  the 
two. 

The  elections  for  Councils-General  in  August 
resulted  in  gains  for  the  Republicans  in  six  de¬ 
partments  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  mi- 
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nority.  The  elections  for  the  successors  of  the 
first  body  of  Senators,  who  were  to  retire  un¬ 
der  the  constitutional  law  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  were  fixed  for  the  5th  of  January,  1879. 
The  retiring  Senators  numbered  75,  of  whom 
19  were  Republicans  and  56  Monarchists.  The 
Monarchists  sought  to  have  the  elections  post¬ 
poned  to  the  latest  legal  date,  in  order  to  put 
off  as  long  as  possible  the  time  when  the  Re¬ 
publicans  should  acquire  an  undisputed  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  the  Senate.  They  were  overruled  by 
the  Government,  who  appointed  a  day  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Republicans,  and  thus  again  ac¬ 
quired  anew  title  to  their  confidence.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  delegates  who  would  form  the  ma¬ 
jority  at  the  election  of  the  Senators  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  October.  The  Republican  vote 
was  very  heavy,  and  the  party  carried  46  out 
of  the  75  delegations,  assuring  to  itself  a  major¬ 


ity  of  25  in  the  Senate  after  the  final  elections 
of  January  5tli.  The  Senators  of  the  Right 
issued  a  manifesto  on  the  20th  of  November 
in  reference  to  the  approaching  elections  for 
Senators,  deprecating  the  designs  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  as  mischievous,  and  advising  the  elec¬ 
tors  to  discountenance  them  by  returning  the 
Conservative  candidates.  In  the  last  week  of 
the  year,  M.  Gambetta,  in  a  speech  at  a  banquet, 
predicting  a  majority  of  25  for  the  Republicans 
in  the  coming  senatorial  elections,  said,  “  On 
the  5th  of  January  the  republic  will  enter  into 
a  new  existence,  with  an  unprecedented  free¬ 
dom,  and  by  prudence,  wisdom,  and  patience  the 
country  will  overcome  all  her  difficulties,  and 
once  more  be  happy  and  contented.”  He  de¬ 
nounced  the  idea  of  making  the  republic  a 
propaganda  of  its  doctrines  abroad,  declaring 
the  question  to  be  one  for  France  alone. 
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A  review  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Senate  during  the  three  years  from 
its  constitution  in  1875  to  the  election  for  sen¬ 
atorial  delegates  in  December,  1878,  is  of  in¬ 
terest  in  connection  with  the  revolution  in  the 
political  character  of  the  body  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  last  elections.  The  Senate 
was  partially  constituted  in  December,  1875, 
by  the  appointment  of  75  life-Senators  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly  ;  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1876,  the  225  Senators  who  had  to 
be  chosen  by  the  departments  were  elected. 
During  the  past  three  years,  16  life-Senators, 
of  whom  5  were  Conservatives  and  11  Repub¬ 
licans,  died,  and  their  places  were  taken — the 
new  members  being  elected  by  the  Senate  it¬ 
self — by  13  Conservatives  and  three  Republi¬ 
cans.  Deaths  and  resignations  of  Senators 
elected  by  the  departments  caused  21  other 
vacancies ;  but  only  six  of  these  vacancies 
were  filled  up,  the  seats,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  held  in  equal  proportions  by  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  Republicans,  having  been  transferred 
to  the  former  with  but  one  exception.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  Conservatives  had 
gained  10  seats,  counting  20  upon  a  division, 
from  the  Republicans  since  the  Senate  was 
constituted.  The  most  notable  Senators  who 
have  died  or  resigned  since  January,  1876,  are 
M.  Thiers,  who,  returned  as  Senator  at  Belfort, 
and  deputy  in  Paris,  elected  to  sit  in  the  lower 
Chamber;  General  Changarnier ;  M.  Bioard, 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  Casimir-Perier, 
M.  Ernest  Picard,  M.  Lanfrey,  M.  Alphonse 
Esquiros,  General  d’Aurelle  de  Paladines,  M. 
Renouard,  Bishop  Dupanloup,  and  M.  Bou- 
land,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

M.  de  Freycinet,  the  Minister  of  PublicWorks, 
has  secured  the  assent  of  the  legislative  bodies 
to  a  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  con¬ 
ducting  public  improvements  of  all  kinds  by 
the  organized  forces  of  the  nation.  His  plans 
include  the  improvement  of  the  harbors,  rivers, 
canals,  and  railways,  the  construction  of  new 
harbors  and  new  railways  where  they  are  need¬ 
ed,  irrigation  and  drainage,  the  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter,  sewerage  and  the  utilization  of  sewage,  the 
conservation  of  water-power,  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  purity  of  rivers.  They  will  re¬ 
quire  about  500,000,000  francs  a  year,  or  about 
the  sum  which  the  country  as  a  whole  already 
spends  on  such  works.  In  pursuance  of  them 
a  number  of  embarrassed  railways,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  August,  1878,  of  ten  lines  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  length  of  about  1,000  miles,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  state,  and  the  management 
of  them  has  been  vested  in  a  board  created  by 
the  minister,  which  acts  in  all  respects  (except 
that  its  members  are  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  are  removable  by  it)  as  a  board  of 
independent  directors.  The  new  deep-sea  har¬ 
bor  works  at  Boulogne,  which  also  form  a  part 
of  the  system  of  enterprises,  were  inaugurated 
with  imposing  ceremonies  and  festivals  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8th  and  9th.  The  new  harbor  is  in¬ 
tended  to  accommodate  large  ships  at  any 


state  of  the  tide,  is  to  cost  $3,300,000,  which 
sum  has  been  voted  by  the  Chambers,  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  will  occupy  fifteen  years; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  a  part  will  be  sufficiently 
advanced  in  five  years  to  insure  a  steam-pack¬ 
et  service  at  all  hours  between  France  and 
England. 

A  bill  for  increasing  the  pay  and  pensions 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army 
became  a  law  in  June.  It  enacts  that  every 
non-commissioned  officer  who  reengages  for 
five  years,  after  completing  his  first  five  years, 
shall  receive  a  bounty  of  2,500  francs;  if  he 
reenlists  for  a  second  period  of  five  years,  he 
shall  receive  another  premium  of  500  francs, 
and  shall  become  entitled,  on  completing  his 
fifteen  years  with  the  colors,  to  a  pension  of 
from  365  to  455  francs  a  year,  according  to  his 
rank.  Every  non-commissioned  officer  will 
also  receive  an  income  of  30  centimes  a  day 
during  his  first  period,  and  of  50  centimes  a 
day  during  his  second  period,  of  reengagement. 
The  bill  will  demand  an  increase  of  3,500,000 
francs  in  the  military  estimates  for  1879,  of 
6,250,000  francs  in  those  for  1889,  and  of  4,- 
500,000  in  those  for  1909. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  cause  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  trade  and  manufactures  in  France,  made  a 
report  in  May.  It  proposed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  for  the  present  reserve  the  question 
of  the  treaties  of  commerce,  and  raise  the  du¬ 
ties  which  protected  the  suffering  industries. 

A  decree  was  gazetted  in  October  provid¬ 
ing  that  within  a  specified  frontier  zone  no 
railways,  bridges,  canals,  roads,  or  other  works 
which  might  facilitate  the  march  of  an  invader 
should  be  undertaken  without  the  approval  of 
the  Mixed  Civil  and  Military  Commission  of 
Public  Works.  The  decree  practically  reintro¬ 
duces  precautions  which  date  back  to  1776, 
but  which  were  relaxed  in  1851,  and  were  still 
further  relaxed  in  1862. 

Orders  were  issued  in  October  to  the  pre¬ 
fects  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  com¬ 
manding  the  stoppage  of  all  proceedings  in  con¬ 
tumaciam  for  offenses  committed  during  the  as¬ 
cendancy  of  the  Commune  in  Paris. 

The  Minister  of  War  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  requested  of  the  general  and  superior  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army  answers  to  certain  questions 
respecting  the  equipments  of  the  infantry  sol¬ 
diers.  The  principal  questions  related  to  the 
maximum  of  weight  which  a  man  of  average 
stature  and  strength  should  be  required  to  car¬ 
ry,  the  manner  in  which  this  weight  should  be 
distributed,  and  the  articles  of  which  it  should 
be  made  up.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived,  a  circular  has  been  issued,  indicating 
the  modifications  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
in  the  premises,  on  which  the  general  and  su¬ 
perior  officers  are  requested  to  express  their 
opinion  before  a  final  decision  is  made.  The 
principal  changes  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
comprise  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  provi¬ 
sions  carried  by  the  soldier,  each  man  being 
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given  only  two  days’ rations;  the  suppression 
of  the  shelter-tent  {tente  d'abri)  and  water-proof 
sheet,  the  substitution  of  a  simple  mess  tin  for 
every  two  men  for  the  cumbrous  cooking  uten¬ 
sils  now  in  use,  and  the  suppression  of  two  of 
the  pouches  now  worn  and  of  certain  articles  of 
the  kit.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  uten¬ 
sils  and  tools — as,  for  instance,  a  larger  tin,  a 
coffee-mill,  two  hatchets,  and  three  small  pick- 
axes — are  to  be  the  common  property  of  a 
squad  of  men,  and  are  to  be  carried  in  succes¬ 
sion  by  the  men  composing  each  squad. 

Several  estimates  have  been  given  of  the 
aggregate  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of 
France.  An  article  in  the  “Journal  des  Sciences 
Militaires  ”  sets  down  the  total  numbers  of  the 
active  army  and  its  reserve  and  the  territorial 
army  and  its  reserve,  including  the  men  who, 
though  liable,  are  wholly  untrained,  at  3,600,- 
000.  An  estimate  by  Major  East,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  War  Office,  including  trained  men  only, 
places  the  total  at  2,473,000,  to  which  the  un¬ 
trained  men,  792,140,  may  be  added.  The 
“  Cologne  Gazette,  ”  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  subject,  estimates  that  in  1885,  when  the 
reorganization  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  have  been  completed,  the  Minister  of 
War  will  have  at  his  disposal  1,738,000  trained 
men  belonging  to  the  active  and  territorial 
armies — the  estimate  taking  no  account  of  the 
reserve  of  the  territorial  army.  Of  this  force, 
1,325,000  men  will  be  infantry  or  riflemen,  74,- 
000  cavalry,  118,000  artillerymen,  and  50,000 
engineers.  Of  the  whole,  840,000  will  be  of 
the  active  army,  the  remainder  belonging  to 
the  garrison  and  depot  troops  and  the  territo¬ 
rial  army.  The  estimate  agrees  nearly  with  that 
made  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  which  fixes  the 
force  at  1,825,000  men. 

An  important  judgment  has  been  delivered 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation  on  a  question  af¬ 
fecting  the  right  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  to 
marry  when  they  have  voluntarily  renounced 
orders,  or  been  “unfrocked.”  The  case  before 
the  Court  was  on  an  appeal  involving  the, le¬ 
gitimacy  of  four  children  of  a  priest  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Church  and  married  in  1848. 
The  birth  of  the  children  had  been  registered 
without  any  question  of  their  legitimacy,  and 
no  question  had  arisen  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
marriage,  which  had  been  performed  according 
to  the  civil  rite  by  the  mayor  of  the  commune, 
till  the  suit  was  brought.  The  Court  decided 
that  the  marriage  was  illegal,  and  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  no  claim  to  inherit  their  father’s  prop¬ 
erty.  The  decision  was  based  upon  the  terms  of 
the  concordat,  and  upon  the  Roman  canon  law. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Paris  was 
opened  with  imposing  ceremonies  and  festivi¬ 
ties  May  1st,  and  was  closed  November  10th. 
The  whole  number  of  admissions  was  16,032,- 
725,  showing  an  average  of  about  82,000  a  day ; 
and  the  total  receipts  were  12,653,746  francs, 
against  9,830,369  francs  in  1867.  (See  Expo¬ 
sition.) 

According  to  a  return  made  by  the  Ministry 


of  Public  Worship  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  October  28th,  there  are  in  all  200,000  per¬ 
sons  under  vows  in  France,  exclusive  of  the 
45,000  ecclesiastics  in  receipt  of  pay  from  the 
state.  There  are  two  kinds  of  religious  bodies 
in  France — the  congregations  which  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  central  authority,  and  alone  have 
the  right  of  forming  branches,  and  the  com¬ 
munities  which  are  independent  of  each  other, 
although  subject  to  the  same  rules.  There  are 
five  legally  authorized  congregations  of  men, 
which  have  founded  115  establishments  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  and  109  abroad.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  these  five  congregations  is 
2,418.  The  number  of  communities  of  men  is 
four,  with  84  members.  There  are  384  estab¬ 
lishments  which  are  unauthorized,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  number  7,444  men.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is  that  those  which  are  not 
authorized  labor  under  legal  disabilities,  and 
are  liable  to  dissolution.  There  are,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  23  religious  associations  of  men  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  young.  The  number 
of  schools  under  their  direction  is  3,096.  The 
number  of  the  members  of  these  associations 
is  20,341.  As  regards  nuns,  there  are  224 
congregations  legally  authorized,  which  have 
founded  2,450  establishments,  numbering  93,- 
215  members.  There  are  35  diocesan  congre¬ 
gations  of  3,794  members,  644  communities  of 
16,741  members,  602  unauthorized  establish¬ 
ments  of  14,003  members,  and  528  congrega¬ 
tions  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  young. 
The  number  of  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  latter  is  16,478.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
of  the  200,000  persons  above  mentioned,  only 
30,300  are  men,  and  of  these  the  greater  part 
are  engaged  in  education.  Of  the  women, 
about  40,000  seem  to  be  engaged  in  teaching, 
while  93,000  are  wholly  devoted  to  purely  re¬ 
ligious  duties. 

The  foreign  delegates  forming  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Postal  Congress  were  received  by  Mar¬ 
shal  MacMahon,  May  26th,  with  an  address  in 
which  he  expressed  his  wish  that  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  might  be  shortly  followed  in  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  by  unions  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  destined  to  cement  solidarity  and  friendship 
between  nations.  Dr.  Stephan,  the  Director 
of  the  German  Post-Office,  replied,  speaking 
of  the  happy  coincidence  of  the  Exhibition  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  saying :  “  We 
see  the  French  people  wholly  occupied  with 
pacific  labors,  adding  fresh  luster  to  the  na¬ 
tional  history.  The  success  of  the  Congress 
has  been  largely  aided  by  the  liberal  ideas  and 
the  elevated  and  conciliatory  spirit  which  have 
presided  over  its  deliberations.” 

The  International  Congress  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  in  August, 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  commercial  code 
between  all  nations.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
code,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
which  will  assemble  at  Brussels  in  1880. 
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Disturbances  occurred  at  Marseilles  in  June 
upon  the  attempt  of  the  authorities  to  enforce 
an  order  issued  by  the  mayor  forbidding  re¬ 
ligious  processions  in  the  streets.  A  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  the  order  was  made  on  the 
25th  of  May,  when  the  officers  undertook  to 
stop  a  procession  of  about  500  persons  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Le  Cabot.  The  officei's 
appeared  when  the  procession  passed  from  the 
fields  to  the  road,  but  the  Vicar-General  refused 
to  turn  back,  claiming  that  the  road  formed 
part  of  the  mountain.  The  officers,  not  being 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  enforce  the  prohibition, 
retired,  threatening  legal  proceedings.  On  the 
28th  of  June  a  crowd  of  persons  went  to  de¬ 
posit  flowers  upon  the  statue  of  Bishop  Xavier 
de  Belzunce,  and  were  forcibly  opposed  by  a 
counter-demonstration.  Notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  the  mayor,  the  demonstration 
and  the  opposition,  with  the  disorder,  were 
renewed  in  the  afternoon.  The  disturbances 
continued  several  days,  and  a  large  number  of 
arrests  were  made. 

FRIENDS.  The  statistical  reports  present¬ 
ed  at  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends,  held  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  showed  that 
the  Society  in  America  included  17,681  mem¬ 
bers,  195  recorded  ministers,  and  124  estab¬ 
lished  meetings.  The  number  of  births  during 
the  year  was  391,  and  of  deaths  236. 

The  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  represents  48 
monthly  and  13  quarterly  meetings,  and  at  its 
meeting  in  1878  reported  17,448  members.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  seek  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  and  Western  yearly  meetings 
in  strengthening  Earlham  College.  This  insti¬ 
tution  had  an  endowment  of  $50,000. 

Some  changes  in  discipline  were  adopted  by 
the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting ,  under  which  it  has 
arranged  that  hereafter  the  men  and  women 
will  meet  together  at  the  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  yearly  meetings,  the  women  having  a 
voice  with  the  men  in  the  decision  of  all  ques¬ 
tions.  The  chapter  on  marriage  was  changed 
so  that  members  marrying  persons  not  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  married  under  the  care  of  the 
Church  as  if  both  were  members.  Provision 
was  also  made  that  members  who  were  dis¬ 
owned  several  years  ago  for  certain  offenses, 
as  they  were  considered  then,  which  are  not 
now  offenses,  should  be  restored  to  member¬ 
ship.  A  committee  was  appointed  at  this 
meeting  to  consider  the  feasibility  and  desira¬ 
bility  of  holding  a  grand  union  conference  of 
all  the  yearly  meetings  in  1880. 

The  Western  Yearly  Meeting  returned  12,- 
153  members,  with  83  Bible  schools,  which 
were  attended  by  6,909  scholars.  The  subject 
of  the  higher  education  was  considered  in  this 
body,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  way  to 
supply  the  increased  facilities  that  were  needed 
was  by  concentration  and  cooperation.  It  was 
thought  that  three  first-class  colleges  were 
needed  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  all  the  other 
schools  should  be  preparatory. 


The  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  met  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  June  14th.  Report  was  made 
upon  a  revival  which  had  been  in  progress  dur¬ 
ing  last  winter,  and  in  which  Roman  Catholics, 
Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Unitarians,  and 
Baptists  had  confessed  their  faith  among  the 
Friends.  The  reports  from  the  quarterly 
meetings  showed  that  the  Society  was  growing 
slowly ;  the  number  of  members  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  returned  at  4,446,  or  39  more 
than  were  reported  in  the  previous  year.  A 
report  was  adopted  on  education,  in  which  the 
Society,  it  was  said,  had  exhibited  unusual  in¬ 
terest  during  the  past  year,  in  conferences 
which  had  been  held  on  the  subject  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  officers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
should  hereafter  be  elected  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  members  of  both  sexes;  that  all  con¬ 
veyances  of  real  estate  should  be  signed  by 
both  men  and  women ;  and  that  women  should 
be  eligible  as  officers.  A  report  was  made  re¬ 
specting  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  more  active  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  work  among  them  was 
advised.  A  gradual  change  was  noticed  in  the 
character  of  the  religious  meetings  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  in  the  direction  of  more  free  and  full 
conferences  on  religion,  and  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  singing. 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  Society 
of  Friends  includes  not  quite  14,600  members 
in  Great  Britain.  The  growth  of  the  body  is 
slow,  since  the  additions  by  birth  are  generally 
offset  by  the  losses  by  death,  and  accessions 
from  without  are  not  numerous;  so  that  the 
net  increase  in  1877-78  was  only  about  160. 
The  Society  is  very  unequally  represented  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Yorkshire 
furnishes  the  highest  number  of  members,  then 
London  and  Middlesex  district,  followed  closely 
by  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  at  a  greater 
distance  by  Durham,  while  Norfolk,  Scotland, 
and  Kent  are  lowest  in  numbers. 

The  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  be¬ 
gan  its  sittings  in  London,  May  22d.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Friends'  Tract  Society  showed  that 
144,852  tracts  and  leaflets,  besides  pamphlets, 
had  been  sent  out  during  the  year,  making  a 
total  of  8,155,857  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Society.  An  address  on  •‘War,”  sent  out  by 
the  Friends  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
had  been  published  in  tract  form,  and  a  large 
edition  of  it  sent  out.  More  than  500,000  tracts 
and  leaflets  had  also  been  sent  out  by  local  so¬ 
cieties.  Attention  was  given  to  the  subject  of 
improving  the  translation  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  Friends’  tracts.  The  First-day  School  re¬ 
port  showed  that  there  were  1,200  teachers 
and  17,600  scholars  in  such  schools.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  Foreign  Missions  had  been  £5,782. 
The  expenses  had  been  £3,579  on  account  of 
the  mission  in  Madagascar,  and  £743  on  account 
of  that  in  India.  Rapid  progress  was  reported 
of  the  mission  in  Madagascar,  where  the  native 
preachers  were  yearly  becoming  more  numer- 
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ous  and  efficient.  The  schools  had  become  in¬ 
adequate  for  what  was  required  of  them,  and 
a  special  subscription  had  been  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  them ;  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  of 
the  pupils  had  become  teachers  or  evangelists. 
The  report  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  showed 
that  £1,501  had  been  collected  and  sent  out  to 
aid  the  work  for  the  education  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  poor  white  population  and 
freed  negroes  in  North  Carolina.  An  address 
had  been  presented  to  ex-President  Grant  of 
the  United  States  while  he  was  in  England, 
thanking  him  for  his  humane  policy  toward 
the  Indians.  An  address  on  the  opium  traffic 
had  been  presented  to  the  Chinese  embassy. 
Friends  had  been  advised  not  to  raise  a  sepa¬ 
rate  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  fam¬ 
ine  in  India,  but  to  aid  the  general  fund.  Sev¬ 
eral  Friends  had  paid  Gospel  visits  to  Norway. 
A  commission  had  been  dispatched  to  visit 
South  Africa,  who,  besides  their  religious  work, 
had,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  visit¬ 
ed,  inspected,  and  reported  upon  the  prisons. 
Another  commission  were  about  to  go  to  Mad¬ 
agascar,  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  War  Victims'  Fund  had  granted 
£700  to  the  ladies  laboring  on  the  Bosnian 
frontier  in  the  relief  of  distress,  and  had  spent 
nearly  £7,000  in  Bulgaria. 

The  receipts  of  the  Friends'  Freedman's  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  year  ending  in  May,  1878, 
were  $6,125.  The  Association  maintained  18 
schools,  with  2,457  pupils  and  37  teachers,  of 
whom  14  were  colored,  and  had  distributed 
2,175  Bibles,  with  alarge  amount  of  other  read¬ 
ing  matter,  during  the  year.  The  total  amount 
of  money  disbursed  by  the  Association  during 
its  existence  had  been  $327,107. 

FRIES,  Elias  Magnus,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
died  February  8th,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age.  His  father,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  an  ardent  student  of  botany,  and  by  him 


young  Fries  was  early  imbued  with  a  love  ol 
that  science.  He  was  wont  to  accompany  his 
father  in  his  botanizing  rambles,  and  while  yet 
a  boy  had  a  perfect  familiarity  with  all  the 
plant  forms  of  the  country  around  his  native 
village  of  Femsjo.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve 
the  discovery  of  a  specially  beautiful  hydnum 
was  the  occasion  of  directing  his  attention  in 
particular  to  cryptogamic  botany,  and  that 
branch  of  the  science  was  ever  afterward  his 
favorite  study.  Before  the  completion  of  his 
preparatory  school  course  he  had  classified 
some  four  hundred  species  of  agarics.  In  1811 
he  entered  the  University  of  Lund,  and  three 
years  later  was  appointed  instructor  in  botany. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  “Novitiaa  Flor® 
Sueciae  "  was  published  in  1814,  and  the  second 
part  in  1823.  In  1815  appeared  his  “Obser- 
vationes  Mycologicae,”  the  first  important  re¬ 
sult  of  his  study  of  the  fungi.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  published  an  outline  of  a  new 
system  of  classification  for  the  fungi,  “  Speci¬ 
men  Systematis  Mycologici.”  This  system  was 
fully  worked  out  in  his  classical  “  Systema 
Mycologicum  ”  (1821-29).  In  1825  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  part  of  a  complete  botanical 
system,  “  Systema  Orbis  Vegetabilis,”  but  this 
work  he  did  not  attempt  to  complete.  In  1831 
he  published  a  revision  of  the  lichenography 
of  Europe,  “  Lichenographia  Europsea  Refor- 
mata,”  and  in  1838  his  second  great  work, 
“  Epicrisis  Systematis  Mycologici.”  In  1834 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Practical  Econ¬ 
omy  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  and  soon 
after  appeared  his  Flora  of  Scandinavia 
(“  Flora  Scanica”).  He  twice  represented  his 
university  in  the  Swedish  Rigsdag  (1844  and 
1848).  In  1851  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Upsal.  He  continued  to  publish  the 
results  of  his  studies  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  bot¬ 
any  at  Upsal  by  his  son. 
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GARNIER  -  PAGES,  Louis  Antoine,  a 
French  statesman,  born  June  18,  1803,  died 
November  1,  1878.  He  was  at  first  a  mer¬ 
chant,  but  after  the  death  of  his  stepbrother, 
Etienne  Joseph  Louis,  the  great  leader  of  the 
Republican  party,  he  gave  up  his  business,  and 
was  in  1842  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  Here  he  joined  the  Extreme  Left,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  all  questions  relating 
to  industry  and  finance.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  reform  agitation  in  1847 
and  1848,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government.  In 
March  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Paris,  and 
shortly  after  became  Minister  of  Finance.  As 
such  he  proposed  the  extraordinary  tax  of  45 
centimes,  which  made  him  and  his  friends  so  un¬ 


popular,  and  for  which  he  vainly  attempted  to 
excuse  himself  in  1859  by  the  brochure  “L’lm- 
pot  de  45  Centimes.”  He  was  soon  after  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Executive  Committee  which  replaced 
the  Provisional  Government,  but  was  itself  re¬ 
placed  by  the  dictatorship  of  Cavaignac.  He 
now  took  his  seat  again  in  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly,  and  voted  with  the  moderate  part  of 
the  Republican  party.  Not  having  been  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  wholly  to  literary  labors  and 
industrial  enterprises.  In  1864  he  was  elected 
to  the  Corps  Ldgislatif,  where  he  voted  with 
the  Democratic  Opposition.  After  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  empire  in  1870,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
in  that  position  helped  for  the  second  time  to 
proclaim  the  republic.  Upon  being  defeated 
for  the  National  Assembly  in  1871,  he  retired 
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to  private  life.  He  was  the  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  historical  works,  including 
“History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848”  (8  vols., 
1861-62),  “  History  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  ”  (1869),  and  “  The  June  Days  ”  (1873). 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS¬ 
COVERY.  The  number  of  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions  and  the  extent  of  their  tasks  increase  from 
year  to  year,  although  the  great  geographical 
outlines,  the  boundaries  of  the  river  basins  and 
the  courses  of  mountain  chains,  the  lines  of  the 
seacoast  and  the  positions  of  islands,  are  nearly 
all  determined,  except  in  the  frozen  polar  re¬ 
gions  and  in  the  yet  inaccessible  interiors  of  the 
great  continents.  The  sciences  of  geology,  bot¬ 
any,  and  zoology,  ethnology,  meteorology,  and 
hydrography,  are  all  investigated  by  competent 
scholars  in  the  larger  expeditions ;  and  every 
phenomenon  and  product  of  the  earth,  air,  or 
water,  noted  and  studied.  Although  the  expe-: 
ditions  in  many  instances  fail  of  reaching  the 
particular  geographical  goal  or  solving  the  par¬ 
ticular  problem  which  they  set  before  them, 
they  often  obtain  results  which  in  the  general 
interests  of  science  are  of  more  value  than  the 
accomplishment  of  their  ostensible  purpose; 
yet  these  achievements  are  generally  so  involved 
in  the  complicated  development  of  the  sciences 
that  they  furnish  no  salient  facts  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  to  lay  hold  of.  The  depths  and  hy¬ 
drography  of  the  ocean,  having  a  practical  bear¬ 
ing  on  navigation,  are  being  investigated  by 
naval  vessels  of  nearly  every  principal  nation. 
These  expeditions  afford  scientists  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
and  the  geological  formation  of  sedimentary 
rock  as  it  is  actually  going  on  in  our  period, 
and  also  the  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  eth¬ 
nology  of  the  islands  and  shores  touched  at  in 
the  voyages.  The  Russian  operations  in  Asia, 
and  the  rivalry  between  that  Government  and 
England,  each  seeking  to  extend  its  influence 
among  the  semibarbarous  peoples  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  portions  of  that  continent,  have  thrown 
new  light  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions 
of  the  globe,  as  well  from  an  ethnological  and 
historical  point  of  view  as  from  that  of  geology 
and  physical  geography.  The  proportion  in 
the  regions  recently  discovered  of  lands  which 
are  not  only  habitable  but  temperate  and  fruit¬ 
ful  is  most  gratifying  in  lengthening  the  vista 
of  our  prophetic  hopes  in  the  future  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  and  the  possibilities  of  civilization. 
Such  promising  regions  have  been  discovered 
not  only  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  hut  in  New 
Guinea  and  other  Pacific  islands,  in  Patagonia 
and  the  center  of  South  America,  in  the  interi¬ 
or  of  Asia,  and  elsewhere,  as  to  enlarge  very 
considerably  the  extent  of  the  habitable  land 
known. 

Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  in  his  address  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  geographical  section  of  the  British 
Association,  summed  up  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  hydrographical  knowledge.  The  ocean 
must  be  considered  as  one  and  continuous.  It 
covers  almost  entirely  one  hemisphere  of  the 


globe;  and  the  Atlantic  with  the  Arctic  Sea 
and  the  North  Pacific  are  only  gulfs  which  run 
out  of  it  to  the  northward.  The  sheet  of  wa¬ 
ter  covering  the  ocean  hemisphere,  thin  as  it 
is  compared  with  the  earth’s  radius,  is  divided 
into  two  layers :  at  a  varying  depth,  which  av¬ 
erages  perhaps  500  fathoms,  is  the  stratum  of 
water  having  the  temperature  of  40°  Fahr. ;  this 
may  be  taken  as  the  division  between  the  two 
layers,  the  upper  of  which  varies  greatly  in 
temperature  in  different  regions,  while  the  low¬ 
er  one  grows  gradually  and  slowly  colder,  with 
increasing  slowness  downward,  to  a  minimum 
at  the  bottom.  The  paramount  cause  of  move¬ 
ments  in  the  upper  stratum  is  the  trade  winds 
and  their  modifications  and  counter-currents : 
the  great  equatorial  ourrent  driven  from  east  to 
west  in  the  northern  ocean  region  impinges  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  the  continents ;  a  branch 
is  deflected  to  the  north,  and  makes  a  curve 
around  the  closed  end  of  the  Pacific,  tending  to 
sweep  back  down  the  North  American  coast; 
in  the  Atlantic  the  Gulf  Stream  skirts  along 
the  shores  of  northern  Europe,  a  branch  shoot¬ 
ing  off  into  the  arctic  basin  and  keeping  par¬ 
tially  open  the  passage  through  the  polar  ice 
into  Behi'ing’s  Straits ;  the  southern  deflections 
are  neutralized  by  the  southern  anti-trade 
winds.  Of  the  lower  layer  of  the  ocean  recent 
investigations  have  proved  that-the  whole  mass, 
often  2,000  fathoms  in  thickness,  has  a  slow 
and  constant  flow  to  the  northward,  and  that 
the  depths  of  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Atlantic 
Oceans  are  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  antarctic 
seas:  this  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  cold 
lower  strata  increase  perceptibly  in  tempera¬ 
ture  to  the  northward,  and  the  continuity  of 
every  layer  with  a  corresponding  layer  in  the 
southern  sea  is  established.  This  movement 
must  be  due  to  another  unexpected  phenome¬ 
non  :  evaporation  must  be  in  excess  of  precipita¬ 
tion  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  land-hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  the  subtracted  vapor  must  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  upper  currents  of  the  air  to  the 
zone  of  low  barometric  pressure  in  the  .south, 
and  precipitated  in  the  form  of  snow  or  rain, 
ascending  northward  again  in  the  deepest  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  ocean  on  account  of  its  low  temper¬ 
ature  and  consequent  greater  specific  gravity. 
When  this  northward  movement  passes  over 
obstructions  such  as  submarine  mountain  ridges, 
whatever  be  the  depth  of  the  seas  beyond,  the 
temperature  at  the  bottom  will  correspond  to 
that  of  the  layer  of  water  which  strikes  the 
summit  of  the  harrier.  The  most  notable  in¬ 
stance  of  this  is  the  case  of  the  series  of  closed 
submarine  basins  of  different  temperatures  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  average  depth  of 
the  ocean  is  a  little  over  2,000  fathoms.  There 
is  probably  nowhere  a  greater  depth  than  5,000 
fathoms.  Local  depths  of  over  4,000  fathoms 
are  found  but  rarely,  and  seem  to  be  in  most 
cases  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  islands. 
But  in  all  the  ocean  basins  extended  depres¬ 
sions  of  3,000  fathoms  or  a  little  more  are 
found,  which  run,  with  some  degree  of  regular- 
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ity,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  adjoining  con¬ 
tinents.  The  soil  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  con¬ 
sists,  for  300  or  400  miles  from  the  shores,  of 
sedimentary  deposits  of  material  derived  from 
the  detrition  of  the  shore  rocks.  Down  to  2,- 
000  fathoms  depth  the  glohigerina  ooze,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  shells  of  foraminifera  living  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  forms  the  bottom.  Be¬ 
yond  2,500  or  3,000  fathoms  these  shells  are 
decomposed  as  they  sink  by  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  water.  Below  such  depths  the  bottom 
is  an  extremely  fine  reddish  clay,  composed  in 
part  of  the  shells  of  radiolarians  and  in  part  of 
hakes  of  pumice  and  crystalline  fragments  of 
volcanic  minerals ;  the  residue  is  made  up  of 
decomposed  volcanic  matter  and  the  mineral 
constituents  of  organisms.  Nodules  are  found 
in  great  numbers,  formed  by  concentric  layers 
of  peroxide  of  iron  and  peroxide  of  manganese, 
deposited  in  a  matrix  of  clay  around  a  nucleus, 
which  is  a  shark’s  tooth,  a  piece  of  hone  or  si- 
licious  sponge,  a  fragment  of  pumice,  or  other 
hard  substance.  Particles  of  magnetic  iron 
and  magnetic  nickel  of  doubtful  origin  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  red  bottom  soil.  The  red 
bottom  is  nothing  like  any  previous  geological 
formation,  so  that  it  appears  that  no  previous 
sedimentary  formation  was  deposited  at  such 
great  depths. 

Sir  Wyville  Thomson  added  a  resume  of  the 
knowledge  attained  of  the  antarctic  regions  and 
the  inferences  concerning  them  derived  from 
the  better  understanding  lately  acquired  of  the 
ocean  circulation  and  the  nature  of  ice  forma¬ 
tions.  The  unexplored  region  beyond  the  70th 
parallel  south  of  the  equator,  comprising  an 
area  of  4,700,000  square  miles,  is  quite  likely 
not  a  continuous  antarctic  continent,  but  a 
congeries  of  low  continental  land  and  of  con¬ 
tinental  islands  connected  together  by  bridges 
of  ice,  which  form  part  of  a  solid  ice-cap  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  to  the  height  of  about  1,400 
feet.  The  region  is  transsected  by  continental 
chains,  like  the  range  between  55°  and  95°, 
which  includes  Peter  the  Great  Island  and  Al¬ 
exandra  Land,  Graham  Land  and  Adelaide  Isl¬ 
and,  and  Louis  Philippe  Land,  and  by  at  least 
one  volcanic  range,  discovered  by  Ross  in  1841, 
which  stretches  from  Balleny  Island  to  lat.  78° 
S.,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet.  The 
antarctic  lands  are  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of 
ice  which  ends  in  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  an 
average  height  of  230  feet,  outside  of  which  a 
floe  extends  seaward  in  winter,  20  feet  thick  or 
more,  and  in  summer  the  floe  gives  place  to 
drifting  pack-ice  and  icebergs.  Sir  Wyville 
propounded  a  theory  to  explain  why  the  sheet 
of  ice  which  covers  the  antarctic  region  does 
not  indefinitely  increase  in  thickness,  but  main¬ 
tains  a  uniform  depth  of  1,400  feet,  which  is 
the  height  of  the  southern  icebergs.  These, 
from  their  stratification  and  snowy  tops,  are 
evidently  prismatic  blocks  fallen  from  the  edge 
of  the  great  cap  of  antarctic  ice  as  it  protrudes 
over  the  sea;  this  is  shown  also  from  the  fact 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  the  zone  where 


the  icebergs  begin  to  melt  is  covered  with  peb¬ 
bles  and  other  land  detritus.  The  stratification 
of  the  ice  in  the  bergs  is  horizontal,  and  the 
strata  diminish  in  thickness  uniformly  down¬ 
ward.  The  top  layers,  60  or  80  feet  below  the 
snow-clad  top,  is  a  foot  thick  and  whitish,  indi¬ 
cating  the  presence  of  air ;  but  it  is  hard,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  little  less  than  that  of 
the  strata  at  the  water-line,  which  are  only 
three  inches  thick.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
diminished  thickness  of  the  lower  strata  is  due 
not  alone  to  compression,  but  also  to  the  loss 
of  some  of  their  substance.  It  is  probable  that 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  glacial  sheet,  where 
the  pressure  at  the  depth  of  1,400  feet  is  500 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  a  process  of  melt¬ 
ing  takes  place,  the  wrater  passing  down  by 
gravitation  from  layer  to  layer,  and  finally  es¬ 
caping  below  the  bottom  of  the  ice-sheet.  It 
is  probable  from  the  uniform  thickness  of  the 
crust  covering  the  antarctic  region  and  the 
above-described  indications  that,  at  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  earth’s  crust  at  the  bottom  of  the 
antarctic  ice-sheet,  the  body  of  ice  can  not  be 
maintained  of  a  greater  thickness  than  1,400 
feet  with  melting  from  the  pressure  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  heat  of  the  earth. 

A  new  English  expedition  for  deep-sea  ex¬ 
ploration  has  departed  under  Sir  George  Nares. 
The  Alert,  on  board  of  which  vessel  the  sur¬ 
veys  and  scientific  investigations  are  to  be 
made,  has  been  refitted  and  provided  for  a  cir- 
cumnavigatory  voyage  of  great  magnitude. 
Twelve  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
men  shipped  in  her  from  Portsmouth  for  a 
three  years’  cruise.  The  first  task  will  be  a 
much-needed  survey  of  the  dangerous  Straits 
of  Magellan.  The  numerous  islets  in  the  straits 
will  he  explored,  and  a  triangulation  of  the 
entire  waters  between  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the 
mainland  and  along  the  coast  of  Patagonia 
will  be  taken,  with  a  complete  series  of  sound¬ 
ings,  and  a  chart  prepared  which  will  greatly 
shorten  the  voyage  into  the  Pacific.  The  next 
task  will  be  the  exploration  of  the  unvisited 
isles  and  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  particularly 
those  east  of  the  Society  Islands,  between  the 
135th  and  149th  degrees.  The  variations  in 
the  depth  of  the  ocean  from  volcanic  action 
near  the  Feejee  Islands  will  be  studied.  Then 
soundings  will  be  taken  in  Torres  Strait,  along 
the  west  coast  of  Australia,  in  Geography  Bay 
and  King  George  Strait,  where  the  expedition 
will  terminate,  and  return  to  Portsmouth  by 
way  of  Suez. 

The  next  serious  attempt  to  pierce  the  arcana 
of  the  arctic  regions  will  probably  be  made  by 
way  of  the  Barentz  Sea  and  along  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla  and  Franz  Joseph  Land.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Discovery,  a  steamer  of  great 
power  and  fitted  for  sailing  through  the  ice, 
may  be  sent  out  from  England  on  such  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  summer  of  1879.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  movements  of  the  ice  in  those  seas 
has  been  considerably  enriched  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  gained  in  two  cruises  made  this  last 
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season  by  the  William  Barentz  and  the  Isbjorn, 
two  small  schooners.  The  results  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  explorations  made  in  that  part  of  the 
arctic  seas,  from  those  of  William  Barentz  in 
1594-’96  down  to  the  Austrian  expedition  of 
Weyprecht  and  Payer  and  the  above-mentioned 
voyages  of  the  Dutch  explorers  on  the  William 
Barentz,  show  that  while  the  limit  of  the  ice 
extends  down  to  the  76th  and  74th  degrees  of 
latitude  in  June  and  July,  in  August  there  is 
open  sailing  to  74°  30'  N.,  and  in  September 
the  ice  recedes  to  the  79th  parallel.  At  that 
season  a  vessel  may  probably  reach,  by  way  of 
the  Barentz  Sea  and  the  western  coast  of  Nova 
Zambia,  the  southeast  point  of  Franz  Joseph 
Land,  and  may  then  advance  along  the  unex¬ 
plored  western  shore  of  that  body  of  land, 
which,  by  the  analogy  of  windward  arctic 
coasts,  should  be  free  from  ice.  Franz  Joseph 
Land  extends  at  least  beyond  the  83d  parallel, 
as  was  established  by  the  observations  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Payer.  The  coast  will  offer  a  harvest 
for  geological,  botanical,  and  zoological  inves¬ 
tigations.  Depots  can  be  established  at  Cape 
Nassau  and  at  Edge  or  Wythe  Islands  to  retreat 
upon  before  the  final  advance  in  September. 

The  William  Barentz  departed  on  her  arctic 
cruise  on  May  5,  1878,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  A.  de  Bruyne,  of  the  Netherlands 
navy,  with  Lieutenants  Beynen  and  Speelman, 
Surgeon  Van  Anrooy,  Dr.  Sluyter  as  zoologist, 
and  W.  G.  A.  Grant  as  photographer,  and 
manned  by  eight  men.  On  June  18th  they 
sighted  Spitzbergen,  after  taking  soundings 
and  collecting  specimens  of  ocean  organisms 
on  the  course  from  Jan  Mayen  Island.  On 
July  27th  they  came  to  Amsterdam  Island. 
They  came  to  the  impassable  ice  in  lat.  80°  18'- 
N.  The  thermometer  sank  below  —  5°  C.  On 
July  loth,  they  reached  Bear  Island,  and  found 
a  store  left  for  them  by  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Voringen.  They  then  proceeded  to  Vardo  and 
commenced  their  cruise  in  the  Barentz  Sea. 
The  weather  was  excessively  stormy  up  to 
July  27th.  They  reached  the  edge  of  the  ice 
in  lat.  77°  54'  N.,  Ion.  44°  20'  E.,  and  cruised 
along  it  for  ten  days.  A  heavy  gale  then  drove 
them  back,  and  they  proceeded  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  and  lay  at  anchor  several  days  in  the  Ma- 
tochkin  Shar.  On  August  25th  they  went  to 
Cape  Nassau  and  made  another  advance,  until 
they  reached  the  ice  in  lat.  78°  17'  N.,  Ion.  55° 
14'  E.,  which  was  the  highest  point  attained  in 
this  sea.  On  September  23d  they  had  returned 
to  Hammerfest,  and  on  October  12th  were  in 
Amsterdam.  Their  first  northward  cruise  was 
along  the  45th  meridian.  The  ice,  as  observed 
in  their  ten  days’  cruise  along  the  pack,  was 
heavy  and  hummocky  to  the  westward,  but  to 
the  east  the  floes  were  thin  and  much  rotted 
by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  rain.  The  heavy 
west  ice  seemed  to  have  been  brought  down 
by  the  polar  current,  and  was  being  pressed 
against  the  east  coast  of  Spitzbergen.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Beynen  formed  an  opinion  that  a  steamer 
might  push  through  to  the  north  between  the 
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westward  pack  and  the  light  floes  to  the  east, 
in  about  the  44th  meridian. 

Captain  Tyson,  of  the  schooner  Florence, 
returned  to  Proviucetown,  Mass.,  on  October 
26th,  not  finding  the  supplies  at  Disco  which  he 
awaited.  Passing  through  Cumberland  Strait, 
and  taking  aboard  a  number  of  Esquimau  men 
and  women  according  to  the  projected  plans, 
the  Ilowgate  Expedition  made  for  Disco.  The 
voyage  was  most  difficult  and  dangerous ;  the 
weather  was  tempestuous  and  the  sea  filled  with 
ice-floes.  For  200  miles  they  had  to  make  their 
passage  through  the  ice.  After  waiting  some 
time  for  the  vessel  which  should  bring  supplies, 
Captain  Tyson  determined  to  return  home. 
The  passage  to  Cumberland  Strait  was  this 
time  one  of  still  more  terrible  danger.  Tem¬ 
pest  after  tempest,  each  one  more  furious  than 
the  last,  drove  the  little  vessel  helplessly  be¬ 
fore  them,  amid  great  blocks  of  ice  which  each 
instant  threatened  to  knock  the  stanch  craft 
to  pieces.  Had  she  been  less  solidly  built,  she 
could  not  have  endured  the  racking  she  was 
subjected  to.  The  mariners  despaired  of  their 
lives.  After  passing  through  the  strait,  and 
taking  a  fortnight’s  rest,  they  sailed  for  St. 
John,  and  encountered  new  storms  on  the  voy¬ 
age,  as  they  did  again  after  leaving  that  port 
on  October  12th ;  and  to  add  to  the  distress, 
the  provisions  gave  out.  The  greatest  cold 
observed  during  the  expedition  was  —  50°  Fahr. 


MUSK  OX. 


An  expedition,  a  part  of  whose  mission  is  to 
search  for  the  lost  records  of  the  Franklin  Ex¬ 
pedition,  has  left  America  in  the  Pandora ;  it 
is  supported  by  the  proprietor  of  the  “New 
York  Herald”  newspaper. 

The  exploration  of  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen 
hy  the  Norwegian  North  Sea  Expedition,  under 
Captain  Wille,  furnishes  an  improved  account 
of  that  almost  unapproachable  island.  The 
soundings  made  by  the  expedition  show  a 
depth  in  the  seas  around  Jan  Mayen  of  1,760 
fathoms  between  it  and  Norway,  over  2,000 
fathoms  in  the  direction  of  Spitzbergen,  over 
1,300  fathoms  toward  Greenland,  and  oyer 
1,000  fathoms  toward  Iceland.  The  direction 
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of  the  longer  axis  of  the  island  is  east-north¬ 
east.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  volcanic 
mountain  formations,  of  the  later  volcanic  pe¬ 
riods  apparently,  and  so  of  later  origin  than 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles.  It  is  formed  by 
two  parts  joined  by  a  strip  of  narrower  and 
lower  land,  two  miles  broad  in  its  narrowest 
part,  while  the  greatest  breadth  at  the  two 
ends  is  respectively  9£  and  eight  miles.  The 
whole  area  is  about  158  square  miles.  In  the 
middle  of  the  northern  and  greater  part  is 
the  Beerenberg,  an  extinct  volcano,  4,325  feet 
high.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  the  moun¬ 
tain  reaches  to  the  sea  and  forms  steep  shores, 
975  feet  in  height;  on  the  sides  are  indenta¬ 
tions  in  which  the  glaciers  form.  The  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  island  is  a  table-land  975  feet 
high,  extending  to  the  sea  on  the  south  and 
southeast,  but  toward  the  northwest  declining 
to  an  elevation  of  not  over  325  feet.  The 
highest  eminence  is  not  over  625  feet.  The 
lower  middle  portion  of  the  island  is  formed  of 
lava  and  full  of  volcanic  craters.  Many  cliffs 
rise  around  the  coasts  of  the  island,  the  re¬ 
maining  portions  of  broken  lava-streams.  There 
is  no  harbor  of  any  sort  on  the  coast.  The 
position  of  Jan  Mayen  is  in  the  East  Greenland 
polar  current;  below  10  or  20  fathoms  the 
water  is  cold  as  ice  the  whole  year  long.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  the  water  is  free  of  ice 
up  to  the  island,  which  is  at  that  season  often 
passed  by  on  its  west  side  by  seal -hunters. 
The  summer  is  cold.  The  flora  is  very  meager, 
only  about  a  dozen  phanerogamous  plants  be¬ 
ing  found;  but  in  summer  large  portions  of 
the  land  are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  moss, 
which  offers  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  red 
and  brown  tints  of  the  mountains.  The  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow  to  the  height  of  2,275  feet,  and  only  the 
perpendicular  precipices  of  the  Beerenberg  are 
free  from  snow ;  the  base  of  the  mountain  is 
buried  under  a  vast  sheet  of  snow,  from  which 
emerge  enormous  glaciers,  nine  of  which  reach 
down  to  the  sea.  The  southern  end  of  Jan 
Mayen  appears  to  lie  below  the  snow-line, 
although  great  snow-patches  are  found  in  sum¬ 
mer  here  also  in  the  depressions. 

A  new  island  was  discovered  in  the  Polar 
Sea  in  lat.  77°  55',  Ion.  81°  E.,  directly  north  of 
the  Yenisei  River,  by  E.  Johannsen,  an  arctic 
navigator  and  walrus-hunter,  on  September  3, 
1878.  It  is  a  flat  island  about  ten  miles  long, 
whose  highest  point  is  100  feet  above  the  sea. 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ensomhaden  (Loneli¬ 
ness).  It  was  poor  in  vegetation,  but  much 
frequented  by  birds.  There  was  no  snow 
upon  it.  The  sea  was  free  of  ice  except  to  the 
southeast,  where  drift-ice  was  observed.  From 
types  of  animal  life  found  on  the  island  it  is 
yjrobable  that  its  west  shore  is  bathed  by  the 
Gulf  Stream.  On  the  north  there  is  a  strong 
current  drifting  to  the  southeast.  The  island 
lies  due  east  of  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and  may 
be  an  outlying  island  of  the  same  archipelago. 

The  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition  of  1878  was 


the  most  extensive  enterprise  yet  undertaken 
by  the  capable  and  indefatigable  Professor 
Nordenskjold.  Its  design  was  to  explore  the 
North  Polar  Sea  over  the  whole  expanse,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  eastward  as  far  as 
Behring  Strait.  This  region  has  never  been 
explored  or  entered  by  a  proper  sea  going  ves¬ 
sel,  and  nothing  is  known  of  it  except  from 
short  voyages  along  portions  of  the  coast  in 
craft  too  small  and  fragile  to  venture  out  at 
sea.  It  stretches  over  90  degrees  of  longitude. 
The  scientific  results  of  explorations  in  these 
regions  will  be  of  the  first  importance,  bringing 
to  light  the  types  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
preserved  from  the  glacial  period  which  exist 
in  the  seas  north  of  Siberia,  clearing  up  im¬ 
portant  geological  problems,  and  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals,  contributing  valuable  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  meteorological  phenomena 
and  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  supplementing 
with  possibly  important  information  what  is 
known  on  ocean  circulation.  The  additions  to 
the  knowledge  of  topographical  geography,  the 
possible  discovery  of  unknown  lands,  the  study 
of  the  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  the  regions 
passed  through,  and  of  their  ethnology,  and  of 
the  movements  and  phenomena  of  the  polar  ice, 
will  prove  of  equal  importance.  The  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  the  expedition,  by  discovering 
new  routes  or  natural  resources,  might  also  be 
of  much  value.  The  discovery  of  the  famous 
northwest  passage,  which  it  was  the  highest 
ambition  of  .the  early  explorers  to  find,  from 
John  Cabot  down  to  Captain  Cook,  and  in 
whose  quest  the  most  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Cabots,  Frobisher,  Davis,  Henry  Hudson,  Baf¬ 
fin,  Bylot,  and  Behring,  among  other  famous 
mariners,  were  wasted,  would  not  now  he 
looked  upon  as  of  much  commercial  value; 
although  the  access  to  northern  Siberia  through 
Behring  Strait  would  doubtless  prove  of  some 
utility.  The  execution  of  this  great  explora¬ 
tive  undertaking  is  largely  due  to  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  merchant  Oscar  Dickson,  who  had  largely 
assisted  Professor  Nordenskjold  in  carrying 
out  his  former  sagacious  and  successful  en¬ 
terprises,  and  who  furnished  $60,000,  of  the 
$100,000  expended  in  fitting  out  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  1878.  The  Vega,  a  stanch  steam 
whaler,  of  great  steam  power,  built  at  Bremen, 
made  of  teak,  and  a  ship  perfectly  adapted  for 
such  service,  was  bought  for  *$40,000,  and 
altered  and  equipped  at  Carlserona  with  ev¬ 
ery  appliance  for  ventilation  aud  health.  The 
fullest  equipment  for  sledging  excursions,  in 
which  method  of  exploration  Nordenskjold 
had  already  had  much  experience,  was  taken 
along,  including,  besides  lime-juice,  plenty  of 
sauerkraut  and  the  antiscorbutic  berries  of 
Norway  to  ward  off  scurvy.  The  Lena,  an 
iron-clad  steamer  of  100  tons,  Captain  Johan- 
neson,  belonging  to  M.  Siberiakof,  accompanied 
the  Vega  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  River. 
She  was  laden  with  merchandise  for  Yakootsk, 
but  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Vega 
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and  sail  for  Behring  Strait  in  the  alternative  of 
the  latter’s  being  disabled  in  the  voyage.  Two 
other  vessels,  the  steamer  Fraser  with  the 
Express  in  tow,  freighted  by  the  owner  of  the 
Lena,  sailed  in  company  as  far  as  the  Yenisei. 
The  officers  and  scientific  staff  of  the  Vega 
were:  Professor  Nordenskjold,  the  leader  ot 
the  expedition ;  Captain  Palander,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Vega;  Dr.  F.  Kjellman,  of  Up- 
sal,  botanist ;  Dr.  A.  Stuxberg,  zoologist ;  and 
Dr.  E.  Almquist,  physician;  Lieutenant  An- 
dreus  Hovgaard,  of  the  Danish  navy;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  E.  Brusewitz,  of  the  Swedish  navy;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Giacomo  Bove,  of  the  Italian  navy ;  and 
Lieutenant  Nordquist,  a  Finnish  officer  and  a 
geologist.  The  crew  weise  chosen  out  of  a  large 
number  of  volunteers,  and  consisted  of  18  sea¬ 
men  and  three  hunters.  Professor  Nordenskjold 
has  not  his  equal  in  the  knowledge,  ability,  and 
experience  requisite  for  the  direction  of  the 
scientific  exploration  of  these  dangerous  re¬ 
gions.  He  is  a  veteran  explorer,  who  has 
served  in  six  arctic  expeditions,  has  sustained 
the  rigor  of  a  winter  beyond  the  80th  parallel, 
and  has  made  long  spring  sledging  tours.  His 
famous  expedition  to  the  north  coast  of  Sibe¬ 
ria  in  the  year  1875  has  been  noticed  in  the 
“  Annual  Cyclopaedia.”  The  expedition  of  1875, 
made  in  the  Proven,  with  12  Norwegian  fisher¬ 
men,  on  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
present  associates  Drs.  Kjellman  and  Stuxberg, 
with  Drs.  Theel  and  Lundstrom,  throwing  a 
new  continent  rich  in  grain  and  many  other 
useful  products  open  to  the  world,  and  offering 
it  in  return  the  benefits  of  civilization,  was  a 
deed  of  such  high  commercial  importance  that 
it  will  probably  be  remembered  as  an  event 
and  a  landmark  in  history.  He  entered  the 
Sea  of  Kara,  before  supposed  to  he  covered 
with  perpetual  ice,  through  Jugar  Strait,  after 
coasting  along  Nova  Zembla  from  the  Matoch- 
kin  Shar,  and  crossing  it,  encountering  ice  in 
lat.  75°  45'  N.,  steered  southward  and  made 
into  the  harbor  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Port  Dickson.  The  course  of  the  return  voy¬ 
age  was  northwest,  across  the  Kara  Sea,  and 
through  the  narrows  of  Matochkin  Shar.  The 
second  voyage,  made  in  the  steamer  Ymer, 
was  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  passage  of 
the  Kara  Sea  was  practicable  every  year  at  the 
same  season,  as  well  as  for  scientific  purposes. 
He  passed  through  the  Matochkin  Shar  on  the 
31st  of  July,  but  found  the  Sea  of  Kara  full  of 
ice-floes,  which  obstructed  his  course  until  the 
12th,  and  then  rapidly  melted  away.  He  as¬ 
cended  the  Yenisei  in  the  steamer,  and,  failing 
to  meet  the  land  party  of  scientists  who  had 
appointed  to  join  him  but  were  retarded,  re¬ 
turned  across  the  Sea  of  Kara  without  seeing 
ice,  and  was  back  in  Tromso  by  the  22d  of 
September.  His  scientific  acumen  enabled  him 
to  predict,  after  gathering  and  comparing  all 
the  scattered  records  and  data  relating  to  the 
Sea  of  Kara,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  all 
men  of  science  and  all  practical  navigators, 
that  this  supposed  ice-locked  gulf  is  free  from 


ice  in  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
It  seemed  then  a  hardier  and  more  hopeless 
undertaking  to  navigate  the  Kara  Sea  than 
does  now  his  present  endeavor  to  extend  the 
voyage  to  Behring  Strait  and  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  ages,  the  northwest  passage,  which  in 
past  centuries  stirred  the  ambition  and  be¬ 
guiled  the  hopes  of  the  world’s  most  famous 
navigators,  and  led  them  to  the  sacrifice  of 
their  fortunes  and  their  lives,  their  efforts 
yielding  as  their  only  fruit  the  early  knowledge 
of  the  arctic  regions. 

Nordenskjold  entered  upon  this  new  enter¬ 
prise  after  a  like  exhaustive  research  into  all 
the  records  of  voyages  and  sledging  explora¬ 
tions  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  in  the  seas 
to  the  north,  and  the  log-books  of  many  a 
whaler  and  seal-hunter.  Although  scarcely 
anything  is  known  of  the  seas  from  Port  Dick¬ 
son  to  the  Lena  and  beyond  for  a  good  part  of 
the  way  to  Behring  Strait,  the  accounts  which 
he  found  confirmed  his  conviction  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  dissolves  the  ice  in  the  Kara 
Sea  at  the  end  of  summer  and  in  the  early 
autumn  acts  along  the  whole  coast  of  Siberia 
at  this  season,  and  that  that  is  the  action  of 
the  waters  of  the  Yenisei,  Ob,  Lena,  and  other 
rivers  of  Siberia,  which,  after  their  discharge 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  form  surface  currents, 
which  bend  and  flow  to  the  eastward  along  the 
coast,  and  which,  at  the  period  when  they  are 
heated  by  the  summer  sun  in  the  upper  courses 
of  the  rivers,  have  a  sufficiently  high  tempera¬ 
ture  to  clear  an  open  passage  through  the  ice 
near  the  coast,  where  these  currents  take  their 
way.  The  temperature  of  the  Ob  and  Y enisei 
he  had  tested  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
found  that  of  the  current  of  the  former  8°  C., 
and  of  that  of  the  latter  9 ’4°  C.  Several  of  the 
explorers  who  have  sailed  in  these  latitudes 
have  returned,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
lateness  of  the  season,  at  the  time  when  the 
ice  in  the  seas  was  first  clearing  away.  Minim 
sailed  up  to  lat.  75°15'  N.  in  1740,  but  returned 
on  the  2d  of  September.  The  Yakoot  Fomin 
informed  Middendorf  in  1843  that  in  Taimyr 
Bay  the  ice  was  driven  away  out  of  sight  from 
land  in  the  latter  half  of  August.  Oheliuskin’s 
survey  of  the  coast  line  of  the  Taimyr  Penin¬ 
sula  up  to  Cape  Cheliuskin,  in  1742,  was  made 
ip  sledges  in  the  spring.  Pronchichef  sailed  in 
the  open  sea  nearly  as  far  as  Cape  Cheliuskin 
in  August,  1736  ;  and  Norwegian  whalers  have 
reached  Ion.  68°  E.  without  seeing  ice.  Laptef 
sailed  almost  as  far  as  Cape  Cheliuskin.  East 
of  the  North  Cape  there  were  several  short 
coasting  voyages  made  by  Russian  explorers  in 
the  last  century ;  but  the  vessels  were  too 
small  and  the  sailors  too  inexperieneed  to 
achieve  any  valuable  results,  although  their 
records  tend  to  prove  the  navigability  of  the 
sea  during  autumn.  More  is  known  of  the 
coast  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena.  Russian 
whalers  are  said  to  have  frequently  coasted  the 
shore  in  search  of  trade  in  former  times.  From 
the  Lena  Lassinius  and  Lapter  made  unsuccess- 
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ful  attempts  in  small,  unseawortliy  boats  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  From  the  Kolyma  to  Behring  Strait  the 
Oossack  Dechnef  made  a  memorable  voyage  in 
1648.  He  was  the  first  discoverer  of  Behring 
Strait.  Starting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma 
with  seven  small  vessels  on  the  1st  of  July, 
three  of  them  reached  Tchutskoynos  in  an 
open  sea.  He  then  coasted  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Kamtchatka,  and  reached  Anodyr  in 
October.  The  next  year  Staduschin  sailed  from 
the  Kolyma  seven  days  to  the  eastward  with¬ 
out  encountering  ice.  The  sea  between  the 
New  Siberian  Islands  and  the  coast  is  said  to 
he  tolerably  clear  every  summer.  Those  islands 
were  surveyed  by  Hadenstrom,  and  afterward, 
in  1823,  by  Lieutenant  Anjou.  Among  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  penetrate  westward  along  the  Si¬ 
berian  coast  from  Behring  Strait  were  those  of 
Captain  Cook,  who  reached  the  180th  meridian 
in  1778,  Behring  having  only  penetrated  to 
172°  W.;  of  the  American  Captain  Rodgers,  who 
reached  176°  E.  in  1855;  and  of  the  American 
whaling  skipper  Long,  who  sailed  as  far  as  Cape 
Jaekaen,  in  Ion.  170°  E.,  through  an  open  sea, 
in  1867.  The  Russian  expedition  to  Wrangell 
Land  in  1876  was  stopped  by  the  ice.  Profes¬ 
sor  Nordenskjold  conjectures  that  the  New 
Siberian  Islands  and  Wrangell  Land  are  only 
parts  of  a  long  chain  of  islands  running  par¬ 
allel  to  the  north  coast  of  Asia,  which  prevent 
the  ice  in  the  intermediate  seas  from  drifting 
away,  and  favor  its  formation  in  winter,  but 
on  the  other  hand  protect  those  waters  from 
the  north  polar  ice. 

The  Vega  sailed  out  of  Gothenburg  on  the 
4th  of  July,  and,  joining  the  Lena  at  Tromso, 
left  that  port  July  25th.  They  passed  through 
the  Jugar  Strait  August  1st,  and  crossed  the 
Sea  of  Kara  to  the  mouth  of  the  Y enisei  in  six 
days,  sailing  with  the  Fraser  and  Express,  and 
anchoring  on  the  6th  of  August  in  Dickson’s 
Harbor,  and  sailing  on  their  onward  course  to 
the  northward  on  the  10th,  after  Lieutenant 
Bove  had  completed  a  sketch  of  that  fine 
haven.  They  steered  for  the  most  western  of 
the  Kamenni  Islands.  The  sea  was  perfectly 
clear  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  reached.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  was  10-4°  0.  They  sailed 
by  small  islands  not  marked  on  the  chart,  lay¬ 
ing  to  by  one  of  them  on  account  of  the  dense 
fog ;  it  was  a  low  bank  of  gneissic  formation 
thinly  spread  with  gravel,  and  containing  only 
a  scanty  growth  of  moss,  except  on  one  side, 
where  there  was  a  varied  vegetation  of  lichens. 
On  the  11th  they  proceeded,  meeting  with  ice¬ 
floes,  which  increased  toward  night  in  an 
alarming  degree,  though  without  hindering 
their  passage.  It  was  bay  ice,  almost  entirely 
decomposed  by  the  warmth.  They  sailed  by 
an  unknown  route  to  the  northeast,  passing 
numbers  of  islets,  by  one  of  which,  or  by  a 
block  of  ice,  when  the  fog  made  sailing  in¬ 
secure,  they  moored  their  vessel.  There  seems 
to  be  a  wall  of  islands  and  shoals  extending 
from  Port  Dickson  to  Cape  Chiliuskin.  The 


saltness  of  the  sea  increased  toward  the  north, 
and  its  biology  consequently  began  to  multiply. 
Large  specimens  of  the  crinoid  Alecto  Es- 
chrichtii,  numerous  starfish,  as  the  Asteria 
Sinilcii  and  panopla,  and  pycnogonids,  were 
found ;  and  near  the  shore  large  sea  algae  were 
collected.  The  shore  fauna  and  flora  were  very 
poor  compared  with  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  The  only  birds  seen  in  large  numbers 
were  snow-sparrows,  six  or  seven  species  of 
waders,  and  some  species  of  geese.  The  only 
other  birds  were  the  mountain  owls,  the  ptar¬ 
migan,  and  a  kind  of  falcon.  A  few  walruses 
and  large  seals  ( Phoca  barbata),  and  great 
numbers  of  the  smaller  seal  ( Phoca  7iispida), 
were  seen  in  the  water.  While  looking  on  one 
of  the  blocks  of  floating  ice  for  the  substance 
of  cosmic  origin  which  he  had  found  in  the  ice 
north  of  Spitzbergen  in  1872,  he  came  across 
remarkable  small  yellow  crystals  scattered  on 
the  surface.  He  supposes  this  curious  sand  to 
be  a  substance  crystallized  from  the  sea-waters 
by  the  action  of  the  winter  frost.  They  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  excellent  harbor,  which  he  named 
Actinia,  from  the  14th  to  the  18th,  waiting  for 
clear  weather.  It  is  situated  in  the  sound  be¬ 
tween  Taimyr  Island  and  the  coast ;  he  gave  it 
that  name  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  ac¬ 
tinias  dredged  there.  The  land  was  overgrown 
with  grasses,  moss,  and  lichens,  which  fur¬ 
nished  abundance  of  specimens  of  the  two  lat¬ 
ter  families,  but  few  species  of  the  phanerogams. 
No  snow  was  seen.  Notwithstanding  the  rich 
pasturage,  only  few  reindeer  were  seen,  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  ravages  of  wolves.  The 
sound  between  Taimyr  Island  and  the  shore  of 
the  continent  was  explored  in  the  steam-launch, 
and  found  too  shallow  and  traversed  by  too 
strong  a  westerly  current  for  the  Vega  to  reach 
Taimyr  Bay  by  that  route.  They  set  out  again 
on  their  course  on  the  18th,  although  the  dense 
fogs  still  continued,  and,  as  later  observations 
of  the  weather  indicate,  do  continue  in  that 
latitude  until  the  formation  of  ice.  Taimyr 
Island  is  encompassed  by  islets  not  marked  on 
any  chart ;  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island  is  more  to  the  south  than  the  maps  in¬ 
dicate.  Little  ice  was  seen  on  the  18th  even 
in  Taimyr  Bay,  and  that  was  in  very  small 
pieces  and  very  rotten.  On  the  19th  a  large 
field  of  solid  ice  was  observed  in  a  bay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Cheliuskin  Peninsula.  They 
landed  on  the  North  Cape,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
creek,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  The  fog 
had  cleared,  and  the  promontory  was  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  sun.  A  polar  bear  was  waiting 
on  the  beach  to  dispute  their  landing.  Cape 
Cheliuskin  is  a  low  promontory,  divided  by 
the  creek  into  two  parts.  The  land  rises  from 
the  eastern  beach  to  a  ridge  which  runs  par¬ 
allel  to  the  coast.  Their  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  located  the  western  point  of  the  promon¬ 
tory  in  lat.  77°  36'  37"  N.  and  Ion.  103°  25'  5" 
E.,  and  the  eastern  point  in  lat.  77°  42'  N.  and 
Ion.  104°  1'  E.,  which  is  somewhat  to  the 
northward  of  its  position  as  laid  down  on 
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Petermann’s  maps.  Inland  mountains  rise  to 
the  height  of  1,000  feet.  Snow  was  seen  only  in 
the  hollows  and  ravines ;  ice  fringed  the  shores. 
The  soil  was  clay,  cracked,  and  bare  in  places, 
and  in  others  covered  with  grass,  moss,  and 
•  lichens.  The  geological  formation  was  slate  in 
perpendicular  strata  containing  pyrite  crystals, 
and  transsected  farther  on  by  large  veins  of 
quartz.  The  phanerogamous  plants,  only  24 
of  which  were  found,  grew  in  thick  globular 
forms.  The  lichens  were  prolific,  but  of  few 
varieties.  The  fauna  was  scanty ;  swimming 
snipes,  a  few  species  of  sandpipers,  the  eider- 
duck,  a  loon,  a  mountain  owl,  and  a  flock  of 
the  Anser  bernicla  were  the  only  birds ;  and  a 
walrus,  some  small  seals,  and  shoals  of  the  Del- 
phinopterus  lucas  were  the  only  warm-blooded 
marine  animals.  The  dredger,  however,  afford¬ 
ed  a  rich  harvest,  including  large  alyds  ( Lami¬ 
naria  Azerohi ,  and  others),  a  family  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  wanting  in  its  higher  forms 
in  the  polar  seas,  large  specimens  of  the  Idothea 
entomon,  and  a  species  of  Isopedes  which  is 
found  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  lakes  of  Scandi¬ 
navia,  confirming  the  opinion  that  they  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  Artie  Sea.  The  geograph¬ 
ical  positions  determined  on  Nordenskjold’s 
voyage  around  the  North  Cape  prove  the  trust¬ 
worthy  character  of  Cheliuskin’s  accounts,  who 
differed  but  sis  or  seven  minutes  from  Palan- 
der  in  his  position  of  the  latitude  of  the  extreme 
promontory.  Middendorf’s  account  of  the  Tai¬ 
myr  Island,  whose  insular  character  was  not  af¬ 
firmed  by  Minim  and  Stertegof,  is  now  proved 
true.  The  east  coast  of  Taimyr  Land  is  situated 
between  the  113th  and  114th  meridians,  or 
three  or  four  degrees  farther  west  than  has 
been  supposed,  and  the  coast  from  Nordwick 
Bay  to  the  Olenek  is  so  much  longer. 

On  the  20th  of  August  they  weighed  anchor 
again.  The  sea  was  free  of  ice  along  the  coast, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a  passage  would  open 
not  only  along  the  southward-trending  coast, 
but  eastward  to  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
which  they  wished  to  visit.  They  steered 
east  to  south,  looking  for  a  possible  westward 
continuation  of  the  above  group,  until  on  the 
third  day  the  drift-ice  became  so  thick  that 
they  altered  their  course  to  the  southward. 
The  fog  and  ice  compelled  them  to  lay  to  in 
an  ice-field,  mooring  their  vessel  to  a  block  of 
ice.  Although  the  ice  was  soft  and  rapidly 
melting,  and  evidently  near  the  edge  of  the 
ice-field,  they  were  unable  to  find  a  passage  to 
the  south  when  the  fog  cleared  off,  and  so  put 
about  and  returned  to  the  open  sea  through  the 
northern  opening  by  which  they  had  entered ; 
this  occupied  twenty-four  hours.  The  depth 
was  33  to  35  fathoms  among  the  ice-blocks, 
and  here  it  began  to  diminish ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d  land  was  sighted,  being  the 
northwest  point  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of 
Taimyr,  about  lat.  76°  30'  N.,  Ion.  113°  E.  The 
sea  was  clear  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  minutes 
from  land six  minutes  out  the  depth  ranged 
from  6  to  12  fathoms.  They  sailed  before  a 


northwest  breeze.  The  outlines  of  the  shore 
became  more  elevated  and  split  into  pyramidal 
cones,  with  mountains  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high 
in  the  background;  on  the  mountains  there 
was  no  snow  except  in  the  ravines.  The 
ocean  fauna  was  very  rich.  Alecto  Pschriehtii, 
many  varieties  of  starfish,  as  Solaster  papposus, 
endeca ,  and  furcifer ,  Pterraser  militarise  Aste- 
rophyton  eucmens ,  the  rare  Molpodia  borealis, 
two  cuttle-fish,  a  huge  pycnogonid,  etc.,  were 
trawled  at  38  fathoms  in  the  ice-field.  The 
fauna  was  as  rich  near  shore.  The  types  were 
pure  arctic  life,  indicating  no  migration  from 
southern  waters,  and  are  of  great  interest  to 
students  of  the  glacial  period.  The  island  of 
Preobraschenski  was  sighted  on  the  24th,  and 
visited.  It  is  4°  farther  to  the  east  than  it  is 
laid  down  on  the  charts.  The  northeastern 
abrupt  shore  is  the  haunt  of  auks;  specimens 
of  the  Larus  tridactylus  were  seen,  as  well  as 
mountain  owls,  gulls,  and  guillemots,  and  two 
bears  were  killed.  An  interesting  flora  was 
found  on  the  grassy  southern  slopes  of  the 
island.  Of  insects,  species  of  Staphilinus  and 
Chrysomela  were  found,  as  well  as  I)  ip  ter  a, 
Podures ,  and  Arachnides.  Only  one  fossil,  the 
belemnite,  was  found  in  the  limestone  rock  of 
the  island,  which  belongs  to  the  secondary 
period,  like  large  portions  of  northern  Siberia. 
They  had  sailed  over  long  tracts  of  water  far 
within  where  the  coast  line  is  laid  down  on 
the  map,  just  as  on  the  other  side  of  Cape 
Cheliuskin  they  had  found  the  coast  to  extend 
far  to  the  northward  of  where  it  was  indicated 
on  the  charts.  They  sailed  through  water 
having  for  most  of  the  way  a  depth  of  not 
above  5 -8  fathoms  in  the  last  stretch  before 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Lena ;  but  after  the 
23d  the  weather  was  excellent  and  the  sea  per¬ 
fectly  clear  of  ice.  Nordenskjold  found  his 
prediction  of  the  warming  effect  of  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  rivers  verified  by  the  condition  of  the 
ocean,  which  was  as  free  of  ice  at  the  end  of 
summer  as  the  White  Sea  is  in  midsummer, 
and  by  the  observations  on  the  temperature 
and  saltness  of  the  water.  The  temperature 
at  the  bottom,  in  30  fathoms,  varies  between 
—  1°  and  — 1-4°  O. ;  the  saltness  is  a  little  less 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the  surface 
the  temperature  was  very  variable,  being  +10° 
at  Dickson’s  Harbor,  —1°  at  Cape  Cheliuskin, 
4-8°  outside  of  Taimyr  Sound,  and  between 
Chatauga  Bay  and  the  Lena  from  +l-2°  to 
+  5-8°.  The  investigations  on  the  saltness  of  the 
water  showed  that  it  was  equal  to  two  thirds 
river  water  and  one  third  sea  water.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  prove  that  a  warm  and  but  little 
saline  surface  layer  of  water  is  formed  by  the 
discharge  of  the  summer-heated  waters  of  the 
Ob  and  Yenisei,  which  runs  in  a  current  from 
the  mouth  of  each  river,  first  to  the  northeast 
and  then,  under  the  influence  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  toward  the  east  along  the  coast; 
which  probably  keeps  the  whole  coast  free 
from  ice  for  a  short  season  each  year,  aided 
by  similar  currents  fed  by  the  Chatauga,  An- 
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abar,  Olonek,  Lena,  Indigitka,  and  Kolyma. 
Not  anchoring  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  but, 
parting  there  with  the  steamer  Lena  in  the 
night  of  the  27th,  the  expedition  sailed  for 
Fadichef  Island,  with  the  intention  of  re¬ 
maining  there  several  days,  and  then  making 
directly  for  Behring  Strait  and  Japan.  A  dis¬ 
patch  was  received  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1879,  from  the  Governor  of  Siberia,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Vega  was  ice-bound  40 
miles  to  the  east  of  East  Cape.  Relief  was 
dispatched  by  reindeer-  and  dog-sledge  parties, 
and  a  Russian  naval  vessel  sailed  to  Behring 
Strait  to  endeavor  to  feee  the  Vega  from  her 
icy  prison. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  utilization  of 
the  new  ocean  route  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ob 
and  Yenisei  in  northern  Siberia  consists  in  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  survey,  which  the  Russian 
Government  seems  not  yet  disposed  to  pro¬ 
cure.  Several  mercantile  voyages  were  un¬ 
dertaken  over  the  new  maritime  route  during 
the  past  season,  most  of  which  were  success¬ 
fully  accomplished.  The  Neptune,  a  Danish 
ship  of  420  tons,  Captain  Rasmussen,  sailed 
from  Hamburg  for  the  mouth  of  the  Ob,  pass¬ 
ing  the  Kara  Straits  August  2d,  and,  seeing  ice 
in  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  coasted  along  the 
shore  of  the  Samoyed  Peninsula  into  the  Gulf 
of  Ob,  where  she  found  many  difficulties  in 
navigation  on  account  of  a  faulty  chart.  She 
changed  her  cargo  in  the  mouth  of  the  Nadym 
in  the  Gulf  of  Ob,  lat.  66°  13'  N".,  Ion.  72°  14' 
E.,  and  returned  through  the  narrow  Matoch- 
kin  Shar.  She  is  the  first  vessel  which  has 
made  the  outward  and  return  voyage  in  the 
same  season.  -  The  English  steamship  W ark- 
worth,  Captain  Joseph  Wiggins,  made  for  the 
same  port  and  returned,  grounding  twice  on 
her  return  voyage.  Baron  Knoop  freighted 
two  vessels  for  the  Yenisei  in  Bremen;  a  car¬ 
go  was  transferred  twice  on  account  of  the 
grounding  of  the  vessels,  once  off  Norway  and 
once  in  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei.  The  Fraser 
and  the  Express,  the  latter  a  Swedish  steamer, 
the  two  vessels  mentioned  above  which  sailed 
from  Tromso  in  company  with  the  Vega,  brought 
full  cargoes  of  wheat,  etc.,  from  the  Yenisei. 
The  Dawn,  a  small,  flat-bottomed  craft,  draw¬ 
ing  only  2§-  feet  of  water,  Captain  Schwanen- 
berg,  sent  out  by  Michael  Sidorof  of  the  Russian 
Geographical  Society,  entered  the  Sea  of  Kara 
on  August  9th  ;  stopped  at  White  Island,  which 
had  never  been  landed  upon  before,  where 
traces  of  reindeer  and  bears  were  seen  ;  sailed 
for  Matochkin  Shar,  which  was  found  blocked 
with  ice,  encountering  fog,  drift-ice,  and  ice¬ 
bergs  ;  made  then  for  the  Straits  of  Kara,  in 
which  a  violent  storm  nearly  drove  her  upon 
the  rocks  of  the  Nova  Zembla  coast.  M.  Si¬ 
dorof  sent  out  the  Aurora  Borealis  from  Yeni¬ 
seisk  in  1876.  The  crew  were  compelled  to 
winter  on  the  river  at  the  Malobrekhovsk 
Islands.  Three  were  frozen,  and  the  assistant 
surgeon  perished  in  trying  to  escape  across 
country.  The  mate,  Numelin,  took  daily  ob¬ 


servations  of  the  temperature,  except  when  the 
mercury  was  frozen.  The  thermometer  did 
not  rise  to  the  freezing  point  until  the  26th  of 
April.  In  June,  while  a  relief  expedition  were 
extricating  the  vessel,  a  flood  came  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  surrounding  country  as  far  as  the  eye  • 
could  reach ;  the  waters  rose  fifteen  feet  above 
their  ordinary  level.  The  mariners  took  ref¬ 
uge  on  the  roof  of  their  wintering  hut.  They 
were  rescued  as  the  freshet  was  subsiding  by 
Captain  Schwanenberg  in  the  steamer  Alexan¬ 
dria.  The  expedition  in  the  Dawn  was  the 
continuance  of  the  project  undertaken  in  the 
Aurora  Borealis. 

An  expedition  left  Copenhagen  in  the  spring 
of  1878,  commissioned  by  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  trigonometrical  measurements 
of  the  regions  lying  between  the  colonies  of 
Godthaab  and  Fredrikshaab,  Greenland,  and 
to  visit  and  explore  as  far  as  possible  the  vast 
plateaus  of  eternal  ice  in  the  interior.  The  ex¬ 
ploration  has  solved  a  vexed  geographical  ques¬ 
tion.  They  reached  the  chain  of  snowy  peaks 
seen  by  Dalager  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
called  Nanutack,  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  glacial  plain  north  of  Fredrikshaab,  and 
ascended  the  highest  peak  in  the  chain,  which 
is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  mountains  were  taken  by  their  first  dis¬ 
coverer  to  be  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland ; 
but  the  exploring  party  of  the  Danish  expedi¬ 
tion  found  that  there  extended  heyond  them 
plains  of  ice  and  snow,  forming  a  single  gigantic 
glacier,  which  seemed  to  rise  gradually  as  it 
approached  the  horizon.  The  mountains  are 
situated  about  235  miles  from  the  edge  of  the 
ice-fields.  The  detachment,  composed  of  three 
Danes  and  one  Esquimau,  entered  the  glacial 
plateau  on  the  14th  of  July,  conducting  three 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  and  attained  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  on  the  24th.  The  drifting 
snow  made  the  journey  one  of  great  difficulty. 
Several  times  they  fell  into  hidden  cracks. 
The  light  from  the  summer  sun  was  very  dim. 
The  surface  of  the  ice  was  unequal  and  full  of 
ravines.  In  the  valleys  they  had  to  cross  with 
difficulty  rapid  streams  and  little  lakes  contain¬ 
ing  fish.  They  saw  some  wild  reindeer  and 
white  hares.  Arrived  amid  a  tempest  of  snow 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  they  were  unable 
to  make  the  ascent  until,  on  the  31st,  when 
Lieutenant  Jenson,  the  commander  of  the  party, 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  order  to  return 
since  the  provisions  were  giving  out  and  they 
were  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  the  sky  sud¬ 
denly  cleared  and  the  wind  fell ;  the  ascent 
was  then  made  without  accident.  The  moun¬ 
tain  is  a  huge  mass  of  rock.  After  making  the 
scientific  observations,  they  regained  their  dog- 
train  and  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
after  having  passed  twenty-two  days  in  the 
ice-fields.  The  Danish  expedition  has  gathered 
valuable  data  on  the  geological  composition  and 
the  natural  history  of  Greenland. 

A  project  has  been  on  foot  some  time  for 
the  connection  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ob 
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and  of  the  Yenisei  by  a  canal.  The  first  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  in  1875.  This  last  year  another 
research  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
scheme  with  exceedingly  favorable  results. 
Baron  Aminof,  in  an  examination  of  the  water¬ 
sheds  of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  Rivers,  ascended 
the  Ozerna,  the  Lomovat,  and  the  Jazeva  Riv¬ 
ers,  crossed  over  to  Kass  Lake,  and  descended 
the  Great  and  Little  Kass  Rivers  to  the  Yenisei. 
The  only  difficulties  in  navigation  were  found 
in  the  Jazeva  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Little 
Kass,  which  may  be  made  navigable  by  con¬ 
structing  locks,  if  it  is  found  desirable  to  make 
a  connection  between  the  two  river  systems. 
The  only  cutting  necessary  would  be  for  2£ 
miles  -besides  straightening  and  cleaning  the 
beds  of  the  streams  in  certain  places.  The 
materials  for  such  a  work  are  found  on  the 
spot,  and  the  labor  would  be  inconsiderable. 

Maief,  in  an  excursion  from  Taskkend,  en¬ 
tered  the  mountains  south  of  Bokhara  at  Guyar, 
passing  by  the  route  which  leads  to  the  popu¬ 
lous  Kishlak  of  Koristan,  exploring  the  un¬ 
known  valleys  of  the  Kerchak-Daria  and  Ko- 
ristan-Daria.  He  reconnoitered  also  the  im¬ 
portant  road  leading  to  Shirabad  through  the 
Tengi-Davan  Pass,  and  ascended  the  valley  in 
which  is  the  Kishlak  of  Kakaity  as  far  as  Re- 
gar  and  Sar-i-Jui,  returning  to  Shahr-i-Sebz 
by  the  difficult  route  followed  by  Oshanin, 
through  the  Kishlaks  Sengri-Dag,  Batch,  Tash- 
Kurgan,  and  Yakobak. 

The  Russian  geologist  Mushketof  descended 
to  Kara-Kol  from  the  north.  His  extended 
examination  of  the  geological  formation  of  the 
Pamir  and  Alai  ranges  leads  him  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  meridional  range  of  the  Bolor. 
The  heights,  rising  to  20,000  feet,  observed 
from  a  distance  by  Gordon,  Kostenko,  and 
Shaw,  would  seem  to  be  enormous  ridges  suc¬ 
ceeding  one  another,  but  belonging  to  different 
ranges ;  he  holds  that  the  diorite  mountains  of 
the  Trans- Alai,  running  east  from  Kara-Kol, 
and  the  syenite  range  of  south  Khokand,  run¬ 
ning  east-northeast,  impinge  on  the  diabasic 
chain  of  Ferghana,  producing  an  enormous  cu¬ 
mulation  of  mountain  masses,  which  is  further 
augmented  by  its  collision  with  the  granitic 
Pamir  range,  which  stretches  northeastward. 
This  colossal  heap  of  snowy  mountains  may 
easily  present  the  appearance,  viewed  from  afar 
from  the  east,  as  Gordon  looked  upon  it,  or 
from  the  west,  as  it  was  seen  by  Kostenko,  of 
a  continuous,  homogeneous  north  and  south 
range.  The  geological  formation  of  the  Pamir 
and  Alai  Mountains  is  determined  by  Mush¬ 
ketof  to  he  principally  granite,  metamorphic 
clay,  and  mica,  overlaid  with  triassic  strata. 
The  direction  of  the  granitic  elevations  is  ap¬ 
proximately  the  general  one  of  the  Tian-Shan, 
east-north  east.  North  of  Pamir  the  granite 
formation  is  succeeded  by  diorite  in  the  Trans- 
Alaian  Mountains.  Farther  north,  secondary 
formations  predominate,  with  large  diluvial  ac¬ 
cumulations.  Another  geological  exploration 
was  made  in  the  Alai  and  Trans- Alai  Moun¬ 


tains  by  Severtsof  in  the  fall  of  1877.  He 
followed  up  the  river  Kurshab-Gulcha-Su  or 
Taldyk-Su,  and  crossed  the  Shart  Pass  (12,600 
feet),  from  the  base  of  which  issues  the  Kok- 
bulak  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Kizyl-Su,  attain¬ 
ing  the  Pamir  plateau  (13,420  feet  above  sea- 
level,  the  Alai  steppe  on  the  north  having  the 
altitude  of  10,100  feet),  by  way  of  the  Kizyl 
Yart  Pass.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in 
this  region  he  fixed  at  15,000  feet.  Severtsof 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Trans-Alai 
Mountains  are  not  one  continuous  range,  but 
a  series  of  ranges  broken  by  hollows  and  val¬ 
leys,  of  which  two  are  visible  from  the  Alai, 
one  eastward  toward  Kara-Kol,  including  the 
Kizyl  Yart  Pass,  and  one  toward  the  Muk-Su, 
including  the  pass  of  Altanindara.  These  hol¬ 
lows  divide  three  masses  of  elevation,  of  which 
the  middle  one  with  Kaufmann  Peak  is  the 
highest,  with  22,300  feet  elevation.  The  Gu- 
rumdim  elevation,  east  of  the  Kezyl  Yart, 
forms  one  of  the  principal  water  partings  of  the 
Pamir,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  peaks  17,000 
to  20,000  feet  in  height. 

In  a  topographical  reconnaissance,  Colonel 
Griinwald,  of  the  Russian  army,  examined  the 
two  passes  Turgat  and  Terekti,  which  lead 
into  Kashgar,  and  also  explored  the  course  of 
the  Aksai  from  its  rise  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Terekti  Creek.  The  route  over  Turgat  Pass 
was  entirely  practicable,  and  that  over  Terekti 
needed  only  an  improvement  for  a  few  miles 
on  the  Kashgar  side. 

The  existence  of  a  region  of  great  humidity, 
surrounding  the  Thibetan  plateau  on  its  eastern 
and  northeastern  sides,  observed  in  the  north 
by  Prjevalsky  while  ascending  the  mountains 
southwest  of  Tajing,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
by  the  Pere  Armand  David,  while  residing  at 
Mupin,  north  of  Ching-too-foo,  and  by  Cooper 
when  penetrating  from  China  into  eastern  Thi¬ 
bet,  has  received  new  confirmation  from  the 
observations  of  Captain  Gill  during  a  journey 
in  eastern  China.  He  found  the  vegetation 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Thibetan  plateau, 
between  the  valleys  of  Sung-pan  and  Ling- 
ngan,  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  Se-chuen 
Province,  wonderfully  moist  and  luxuriant,  and 
bearing  a  semi-tropical  character.  He  described 
the  mountainous  province  of  Se-chuen  as  per¬ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Empire.  Captain  Gill  argues  that  the 
Chinese  mountains  must  be  considered  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Himalayan  system  through 
the  lofty  plateau,  all  of  it  over  12,000  feet  in 
altitude,  which  runs  from  west  of  Lhasa  with 
a  northward  sweep  up  to  the  Chinese  province 
of  Kan-su.  In  the  mountains  from  Yun-nan 
to  the  north  of  Se-chuen  are  the  villages  of  the 
Mantzu  or  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
•who  were  only  recently  expelled  from  the  val¬ 
leys  by  the  Chinese.  There  are  twenty  tribes 
of  these  people,  each  governed  by  a  king,  or 
in  one  instance  a  queen  ;  they  live  by  agricul¬ 
ture  and  cattle-raising.  Captain  Gill  took  a 
full  series  of  observations  of  altitude  in  the 
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mountains  which  he  visited.  His  journey  lay 
along  the  old  trade  route  between  China  and 
India,  across  Thibet,  by  way  of  Lhasa. 

Colonel  Prjevalsky’s  discoveries  in  Central 
Asia  have  added  very  materially  to  our  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  of  a  region  of  high  scien¬ 
tific  and  historical  importance.  The  questions 
connected  with  Lake  Lob  have  been  partly 
cleared  up.  The  problem  of  the  discharge  of 
th6  Tarim  has  been  nearly  solved.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  mysterious  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Linlan  and  Shen-Shen  he  has  satisfactorily 
determined.  The  unexpected  discovery  of  a 
mountain  range  rising  14,000  feet  and  higher 
in  the  southwest,  presenting  a  precipitous  wall¬ 
like  front,  immediately  south  of  the  Tarim  res¬ 
ervoir,  defines  it  probably  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Thibetan  plateau,  and  explains  why 
the  ancient  silk  route  led  through  the  dreaded 
Lob  Desert  instead  of  farther  south.  Prjeval¬ 
sky’s  first  excursion  took  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  1876.  He  started  from  Knlja,  and 
reached  Lob  Nor  by  way  of  Karashar.  He 
was  the  first  European  who  had  ever  visited 
this  problematic  and  important  lake,  which  he 
explored  for  about  135  miles,  afterward  re¬ 
tracing  his  steps  to  Kulja.  In  August,  1877, 
he  started  out  from  Kulja  on  another  journey, 
and  endeavored  to  penetrate  into  Bod-Jul  in 
Thibet ;  finding  it  impossible  to  cross  by  way 
of  Lob  Nor,  he  sought  to  reach  it  by  way  of 
Gutchen,  Tsaidam,  and  the  sources  of  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang.  But  he  was  compelled  by  illness 
and  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  to  return 
to  Zaizan,  whence  he  departed  for  Europe 
again.  Prjevalsky  left  Kulja  for  his  first  jour¬ 
ney  in  August,  1876.  He  followed  up  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ili,  and  then  that  of  its  branch  the 
Kunges.  Beyond  the  crossing  of  the  Zaumar 
River,  the  poor  vegetation  of  the  lower  country 
was  succeeded  by  a  richer  flora,  including  apple, 
birch,  and  apricot  trees,  and  lofty  black  pop¬ 
lars.  At  the  head  of  the  Zaumar  he  ascended 
into  an  extensive  plateau  called  the  Little  Yul- 
dus,  90  miles  long  by  20  broad,  and  8,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Another  larger  steppe  called 
the  Great  Yuldus,  traversed  by  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  empties  into  theBargratch- 
Kol  Lake,  commonly  called  Bostan-Nor,  is  situ¬ 
ated  south  of  it  higher  up  in  the  Tian-Shan 
Mountains.  The  Yuldus  is  rich  in  birds  and 
mammals,  including  the  Gyps  himalay ensis,  Vul- 
tor  monachus,  Ursus  leuconyx  and  isdbellinus , 
Ovis  poll.  Genus  pygargus  and  maral,  Ganis 
lupus  and  vulpes.  Crossing  to  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountains,  where  the  vegetation 
is  scanty  and  the  rainfall  deficient,  he  remained 
several  days  at  Charamoto  under  surveillance. 
He  then  passed  into  Korla,  leaving  behind  the 
last  spurs  of  the  Tian-Shan,  which  consist  in 
a  chain  called  Kuruk-Tagh,  which  gradually 
falls  off  to  the  eastward  until  it  loses  itself  in 
the  desert.  Through  this  ridge  the  Konche 
Darya  or  Kaidu  Ghol,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ba- 
gratch,  makes  its  way  through  an  exceedingly 
narrow  gorge,  famous  in  Chinese  history  as  the 


pass  of  the  Iron  Gate.  Along  the  foot  of  the 
Kuruk-Tagh  is  a  strip  of  stony  land  which 
seems  to  be  the  shore  of  a  former  sea.  The 
desert  of  Tarim  or  Lob  beyond  is  salty  clay 
loam,  or  shifting  sand,  and  utterly  desolate. 
The  Konche  Darya,  after  a  southwesterly 
course,  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  eastward, 
and  then  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  until 
it  joins  the  Kuk-ala  Darya,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tarim.  The  Ugen  Darya,  another  branch  of 
the  Tarim,  is  a  swift,  clear  river,  50  or  60  fath¬ 
oms  wide,  and  20  feet  deep  at  the  confluence, 
in  lat.  41°  N.,  Ion.  87  E.,  which  is  the  north¬ 
ernmost  point  in  the  course  of  the  Tarim  ;  it 
takes  next  a  southeasterly,  and  then  a  southerly 
course  before  emptying  its  waters  into  the  Kara 
Buran  and  Lob  Nor  Lakes.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Tarim,  or  Yarkend,  are  salt  marshes,  and 
along  its  course,  on  the  west,  extends  a  des¬ 
ert  full  of  sand-hills.  Near  the  river  grow 
the  poplar,  the  halimodendron,  and  asclepias. 
Among  mammalia  observed  were  the  royal 
tiger,  lynx,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  maral  deer,  hare, 
wild  boar,  and  wild  camel,  the  last  three  being 
very  scarce.  Of  forty-two  species  of  birds  ob¬ 
served,  two,  PhopopMlus  deserti,  and  Podoces 
tarimensis,  are  new  to  science.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Tarim  are  a  weakly,  narrow-chested, 
pale-faced  race  of  medium  size,  belonging  evi¬ 
dently  to  the  Aryan  family.  They  migrated 
.thither  from  the  Lob  Nor  a  century  ago.  They 
number  about  1,500,  and  dwell  in  poorly  built 
temporary  villages.  Achturma  is  a  village  one 
day’s  journey  below  the  junction  of  the  Tarim 
and  Ugen  Darya.  The  junction  of  the  Kuk-ala 
Darya  with  the  Tarim  is  125  miles  farther  on. 
From  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tarim  it  is  30 
to  35  fathoms  broad.  At  a  distance  of  10  miles 
above  where  it  empties  into  the  Kara-Buran 
is  the  village  of  Charchalyk,  inhabited  by  refu¬ 
gees  from  Khotan.  To  the  southwest,  200 
miles  distant,  is  the  town  of  Cherchen,  on  the 
Cherchen  Darya,  which  empties  also  into  the 
Kara-Buran  Lake.  About  the  same  distance 
farther  on  is  the  oasis  of  Nai,  and  beyond  that 
are  Keria,  Chira,  and  Khotan.  The  Aityn-Tagh 
range  of  mountains  looms  up  on  the  south  of 
Charchalyk  -  like  a  gigantic  wall,  rising  13,000 
to  14,000  feet,  and  on  the  southwest  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  natives  say  that 
it  extends  southwestward  as  far  as  Khotan, 
and  eastward  they  have  never  seen  its  limit. 
It  forms  the  edge  of  a  high  plateau  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  200  miles  eastward  of  Charchalyk. 
Spurs  run  out  on  the  north  into  the  desert, 
with  valleys  between  them  six  miles  long,  and 
three  or  four  broad.  To  the  south  of  the  range, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  hunters,  was  first 
a  plateau  over  30  miles  broad,  and  13,000  feet 
high,  then  a  mountain  range  about  13  miles 
across,  next  a  plain  about  27  miles  broad,  beyond 
which  rises  an  enormous  range  of  mountains 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  face  of  the 
Altyn-Tagh  Mountains  showed  formations  of 
sandstone  and  limestone,  with  porphyry,  and 
sometimes  granite  in  the  higher  altitudes.  Ex- 
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cept  in  the  valleys,  they  are  very  sterile,  al¬ 
though  infested  with  locusts.  The  scanty  fauna 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Tamil-  Valley  and 
Lob  Nor,  and  includes  three  animals  peculiar 
to  Thibet,  the  Pseudois  Nahoor ,  Po'ephagos 
grunniens ,  and  Antilope  Hodgsoni.  The  cli¬ 
mate  on  the  northern  side  is  very  cold  ;  there 
is  little  snow,  hut  much  rain  and  wind  in  sum¬ 
mer,  according  to  the  inhabitants.  '  A  hunting 
excursion  after  wild  camels  in  the  Kum-Tagh 
Desert,  east  of  Lob  Nor,  was  attended  with 
little  success.  This  camel,  Prjevalsky  considers 
to  be  a  wild  stock  modified  by  mixture  with 
the  blood  of  tame  camels.  The  Tarim  dis¬ 
charges  itself,  not  directly  into  Lob  Nor,  but 
into  a  smaller  lake  called  Kara-Buran,  over  20 
miles  long,  and  six  to  eight  miles  broad.  This 
is  covered  over  a  great  part  of  its  surface  with 
reeds,  the  river  flowing  through  the  center  in 
a  separate  bed.  Both  lakes  taken  together  are 
called  by  the  natives  Lob  Nor.  The  larger 
lake  is  named  Chok-Kul,  or  Kara-Kochun. 
This  body  of  water  also  is  so  covered  with 
reeds  as  to  form  really  a  morass.  Its  form  is 
elliptical,  running  southwest  and  northeast  ; 
it  is  over  60  miles  long,  and  only  about  13  broad 
in  its  widest  part.  Prjevalsky  explored  only 
the  southwestern  end,  and  was  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  far  into  the  lake  in  a  boat  along  the  river¬ 
bed  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
and  frequency  of  the  reeds.  The  water  is  clear 
and  fresh,  although  there  are  salt  marshes  sur¬ 
rounding  the  lake,  beyond  which  is  a  border 
of  ground  covered  with  tamarisks,  which  seems 
like  a  former  shore;  and,  according  to  the 
native  accounts,  the  water  was  deeper  thirty 
years  ago.  The  Tarim  is  125  feet  broad  and 
14  deep  where  it  enters  the  lake,  but  its  bed 
grows  shallower  until  it  is  lost  in  the  reedy 
swamp  at  the  northeast  end ;  the  reeds  grow 
18  feet  high,  and  are  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Baron  Richthofen  doubts  whether  the  Kara- 
Kochun  is  the  true  ancient  Lob  Nor,  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  either  there  exists  another  outlet  to 
the  northeast  connected  with  the  Tarim  by  an 
arm,  or  that  there  has  been  such  a  reservoir 
since  dried  up,  the  Tarim  having  deserted  its 
ancient  bed,  owing  to  the  raising  of  its  banks 
by  the  accumulation  of  sediment  and  drifting 
material.  He  raises  these  doubts  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Chinese  maps,  which  make  the  river 
run  due  east  and  empty  into  the  Lob  N or,  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  large  salt  lake  crossed  by  the 
41st  parallel.  The  same  maps  represent  another 
lake  called  Khasomo,  which  sounds  like  the 
etymological  original  of  Kochun,  and  which 
is  placed  in  reference  to  the  mountains  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Kara-Kochun,  and  is 
flanked  on  the  west  by  a  smaller  lake,  but  has 
no  connection  with  the  Tarim.  His  former 
theory  seems  corroborated  by  the  facts  that 
the  Kara-Kochun  is  sweet,  while  the  country 
traversed  by  the  Tarim  and  its  branches  has 
a  very  salty  soil,  and  the  volume  of  water  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  lake  seems  to  be  about  one  half 
less  than  that  of  the  Tarim  and  its  affluents. 


The  land  of  Midian  was  discussed  in  a  pa¬ 
per  read  by  Captain  Burton  before  the  geo¬ 
graphical  section  of  the  British  Association. 
He  claims  that  the  Biblical  land  was  conter¬ 
minous  with  the  present  Arz  Madyan  of  the 
Arabs,  beginning  at  Fort  Akliaba,  lat.  29°  28' 
N.,  and  extending  to  the  fort  of  El  Munnylah 
and  the  Wady  Sim,  lat.  27°  40',  having  a 
length  of  218,  a  coast-line  of  about  300,  and  a 
depth  of  24  to  35  miles.  Two  expeditions 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  Khedive  to  explore 
this  country,  one  in  1874  under  Beke,  and  one 
in  1877  in  charge  of  Captain  Burton.  The 
latter  expedition,  landing  December  19,  1877, 
explored  first  the  northern,  then  the  middle, 
and  then  the  southern  district.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  abandoned  ancient  gold,  silver,  and 
other  mines  furnished  indications  of  remark¬ 
able  mineral  wealth  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  region.  This  land,  once  so  fruitful, 
has  become  a  barren  waste;  but  so  great  is 
the  promise  of  metallic  wealth  that  it  may 
be  yet  reclaimed  and  colonized.  On  the  ex¬ 
pedition  2,500  miles  of  country  were  traversed, 
and  maps  made,  in  which  are  indicated  twen¬ 
ty-two  ruined  cities.  Specimens  of  ores  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  were  gath¬ 
ered  and  shipped  away  for  examination. 
Three  sulphur  deposits,  three  turquoise  mines, 
and  immense  bodies  of  saltpeter,  gypsum,  and 
rock-salt,  were  discovered.  Captain  Burton 
proposes  immediately  to  take  active  mea¬ 
sures  to  work  the  mines  of  such  promise  which 
he  has  rediscovered.  Near  Makneh  were 
great  quartz  veins  containing  up  to  15  and  20 
per  cent,  of  silver,  with  abundance  of  water 
on  the  spot.  The  inland  boundary  of  Midian 
is  a  chain  of  granite  mountains  running  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  coast,  with  steep  peaks  of  curious 
forms,  some  of  which,  for  instance  the  Sharr, 
are  6,000  to  7,000  feet  high.  Beyond  this 
chain  the  country  ascends  until  it  ends  in  a 
great  plateau  formed  of  red  sandstone.  The 
neighborhood  of  Zibaisfull  of  metallic  quartz; 
in  the  south,  from  Beda  (ancient  Bidais )  to 
Wej,  the  whole  country  consists  of  quartz  with 
numerous  indications  of  gold  and  of  ancient 
mining  works.  In  the  mountains  he  found 
magnificent  juniper-trees  pnd  a  vegetation  like 
that  of  Europe. 

In  Africa  the  season  has  not  been  fruitful  of 
discoveries,  on  account  of  the  great  mortality 
among  the  numerous  exploring  parties  in  that 
pestilential  climate,  and  the  many  hindrances 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  jeal¬ 
ous  and  savage  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Dutrieux  and  M.  Cambier,  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  in  central  Africa  commissioned  by  the 
King  of  Belgium,  had  penetrated  from  the 
Zanzibar  coast  as  far  as  Mikondo  on  the  Lon- 
kendo  River,  longitude  35°  15'  40"  E.,  latitude 
6°  13'  40"  S.,  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  Ugogo  in  a  few  days  more. 
They  passed  through  a  wild  region  covered 
with  woods,  jungles,  and  tall  herbs,  keeping 
near  the  sixth  parallel,  their  route  being  con- 
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siderably  more  to  tlie  north  than  that  of  Stan¬ 
ley.  Although  it  was  in  the  dry  season,  they 
had  to  cross  large  marshes  and  streams.  The 
profile  of  the  country  was  uneven.  On  some 
of  the  watercourses  were  poor  villages  sur¬ 
rounded  with  maize  and  manioc  plantations. 
The  expedition  met  with  a  serious  check  from 
the  desertion  of  the  carriers  at  Mvomero.  The 
baggage  was  left  at  Mvomero  to  be  transported 
to  Mpwapwa.  The  members  of  the  party  also 
remained  to  advance  with  the  goods  when 
porters  could  be  obtained.  Cambier  alone 
went  forward,  attended  by  a  few  faithful 
men,  to  Urambo,  in  search  of  carriers.  In 
September  the  expedition  was  again  on  the 
way,  porters  having  been  sent  by  the  Pere 
Etienne  of  the  Bagamoyo  mission.  Cambier 
had  penetrated  to  Kiddino,  250  miles  from  the 
coast. 

A.  Keith  Johnston,  son  of  the  celebrated 
geographer,  left  England  in  November,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  African  Exploration  Fund, 
to  explore  the  country  between  the  east  coast 
and  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Nyassa.  He 
will  start  from  the  terminus  of  the  caravan 
route  just  constructed  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  25 
miles  south  of  Zanzibar,  and  will  aim  his  course 
for  the  north  end  of  Nyassa. 

The  English  mission  on  the  banks  of  the 
Victoria  N’yanza  has  had  a  sorrowful  history. 
In  the  fall  of  1876  Messrs.  O’Neil  and  Clarke 
established  the  first  temporary  station  at 
Mpwapwa,  having  marched  from  Bagamoyo 
with  a  train  of  50  carriers.  They  were  there 
joined  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  D.  Smith,  Mackay, 
and  others,  Robertson  having  died  in  Zanzibar. 
Leaving  the  station  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Clarke 
and  Hartnoll,  they  set  out  in  two  parties. 
The  party  of  Lieutenant  Smith  lost  Mackay, 
who  returned  to  the  coast  stricken  with  ill¬ 
ness  ;  and  while,  on  the  desertion  of  the  car¬ 
riers,  Lieutenant  Smith  had  returned  to  Uny- 
anyembe  to  engage  others,  so  as  to  reach  the 
town  of  Kagehye  on  the  lake,  D.  Smith  was 
smitten  with  death.  The  other  party,  com¬ 
posed  of  Wilson  and  O’Neil,  had  -meanwhile 
reached  that  place,  and,  being  rejoined  by 
Lieutenant  Smith,  after  exploring  the  lake, 
visited  Mtesa  at  Rubago,  and  returned  to  bring 
thither  their  expedition ;  but  on  the  way  they 
also  died,  leaving  the  survivor,  Lieutenant 
Smith,  in  Uganda,  Mtesa’s  country.  Four  new 
missionaries,  named  Person,  Lichfield,  Hall, 
and  Falkin,  have  left  England  for  this  field ; 
and  Mackay  is  conducting  a  caravan  into  the 
interior. 

Marno  made  a  trip  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1878  from  Zanzibar  to  Saadani,  on  the 
coast,  and  thence  inland  177  miles  to  Koa- 
Kiorra.  The  greater  part  of  his  route  was  to 
the  northward  of  those  of  Stanley  and  Came¬ 
ron.  The  country  he  found  to  rise  toward  the 
west.  The  natives  he  describes  as  indolent, 
though  cultivating  maize,  tobacco,  and  bana¬ 
nas,  to  some  extent.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
route  he  saw  fields  of  sugar-cane,  capsicum, 


and  other  produce.  He  took  a  complete  series 
of  altitude  and  meteorological  observations. 

Roger  Price,  of  the  English  mission  on  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  has  succeeded  in  opening  communi¬ 
cations  between  Saadani  and  Mpwapwa.  An 
aid  of  no  insignificant  value  in  the  exploration 
of  central  Africa  has  been  found  in  the  Indian 
elephant.  The  use  of  these  animals  has  be¬ 
fore  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Petermann  and 
others;  but  it  was  objected  that  their  consti¬ 
tution  would  not  stand  the  food  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  as  the  Hindoos 
consider  it  necessary  to  feed  them  very  deli¬ 
cately  ;  that  Hindoo  keepers  would  be  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  and  that  the  climate  and  hardships 
would  not  be  borne  by  them.  But  all  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  removed  by  a  practical  exper¬ 
iment  of  Colonel  Gordon  with  five  elephants 
belonging  to  the  Khedive.  These  and  one 
small  African  elephant  he  sent  from  Cairo  to 
Khartoom,  whence  they  were  conducted  to 
Lado,  passing  through  a  difficult  and  unknown 
route  from  Sobat  to  Bahr,  which  occupied 
thirty-one  days,  while  they  had  provender  for 
only  twenty  days,  swimming  over  streams  and 
lakes  and  crossing  the  roughest  kind  of  country. 

Gessi  and  Manteuci  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  join  Antinori.  Leaving  Khartoom,  they 
arrived  at  Fadasi  by  way  of  Sennaar  and  Fa- 
zollo.  After  the  first  failure  of  the  Antinori 
expedition  to  Shoa,  and  the  return  of  Martini 
from  Italy  with  a  fresh  outfit,  the  news  was 
spread  of  the  deaths  of  the  Marquis  Antinori 
and  Chiarini.  This  report  was  without  foun¬ 
dation.  Martini  returned  again  to  Rome  with 
charts  and  collections,  and  Antinori  is  coming 
back  by  way  of  Fazollo,  Benijangoll,  and  Fa¬ 
dasi. 

Dr.  'Wilhelm  Junker  passed  ten  months  of  the 
year  1877  in  examining  the  tract  lying  be¬ 
tween  Scbweinfurth’s  route  and  the  Nile,  about 
5°  north  of  the  equator.  He  found  that  the 
Jei  is  not,  as  Marno  supposed,  the  upper  part 
of  the  Yalo  River,  or  Bahr-el-Rolil,  nor  of  the 
same  system.  He  made  a  second  journey, 
which  extended  beyond  the  Abakah  and  Mun- 
do  countries,  passing  streams  which  he  took 
for  affluents  of  the  Yalo,  and  others  which 
seemed  to  flow  toward  the  Jssu.  He  went  as 
far  to  the  northwest  as  Senba-Agad  and  Wow, 
visited  by  Schweinfurth,  but  was  prevented 
from  reaching  the  Kibaly  River  in  the  south, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  upper  course  of 
the  Welle. 

Beatrice  Gulf,  when  discovered  by  Stanley 
in  1875,  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  an  arm  of 
the  Mwutan  or  Albert  N’yanza.  He  encoun¬ 
tered  this  sheet  of  water  in  latitude  25'  S., 
and  gave  it  the  above  name.  Gessi  asserted 
that  the  lake  did  not  extend  so  far,  and  the 
question  was  left  open  whether  it  belonged  to 
Lake  Albert  or  was  an  independent  body  of 
water  until  this  past  year,  when  the  problem 
was  solved  by  Mason,  who  explored  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  found  that  the 
Beatrice  Gulf  is  indeed  connected  with  it,  and 
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that  it  attains  the  latitude  of  1°  S.  Mason 
Bey’s  survey,  taken  in  June,  1877,  is  based  on 
four  astronomical  positions,  two  of  them  taken 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  proper, 
which  lie  places  in  latitude  1°  10'  N.,  instead 
of  50'  N.,  as  determined  by  Romolo  Gessi ;  it 
reduces  considerably  the  area  of  the  lake  as 
given  in  Gessi’s  chart. 

Captain  Elton  and  H.  B.  Cotterill,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  died  on  the  journey,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  a  favorable  trading  route 
between  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  the 
coast.  They  came  out  at  Ugogo,  on  the  road 
from  Bagamoyo  to  Ujiji.  The  journey  lasted 
four  months  and  a  half,  in  consequence  of  the 
conflicts  of  the  Waruga  and  Matshinga  tribes 
with  their  chief,  and  they  were  unable  to  fol¬ 
low  the  courses  of  the  Ruaha  and  the  Rufiji 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  same  account ;  but  they 
determined  that  such  a  route  can  be  followed, 
and  that  it  leads  through  a  fruitful  and  whole¬ 
some  country,  which  would  take  a  journey  of 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  passed 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  running  north¬ 
westward  from  the  end  of  the  lake,  which  is 
the  continuation  of  the  Livingstone  Mountains 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet.  It  is 
called  the  Kondi  range.  Its  southern  slope 
and  the  TTwandshi  plateau  of  which  it  is  the 
border,  which  has  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet, 
is  a  fruitful  and  delightful  region,  well  watered 
and  rich  in  cattle,  with  a  climate  like  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone. 

Of  the  unexplored  central  region  of  Africa 
transsected  by  Stanley’s  exploration  of  the  Con¬ 
go,  the  largest  portion,  and  that  which  most 
excites  speculation  and  curiosity,  is  that  lying 
above  the  equator,  and  comprising  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  basins  of  the  Congo  and  Ogo- 
wai,  and  the  countries  drained  by  the  up¬ 
per  waters  of  the  Niger  and  the  great  river 
Shari,  almost  unknown,  which  empties  into  the 
not  yet  fully  known  Lake  Chad.  The  French 
and  German  expeditions  noticed  below  will 
perhaps  do  much  to  bring  to  light  the  secrets  of 
this  vast  region.  One  of  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  which  has  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention,  is  the  disputed  question  of  the  issue 
of  the  great  river  Welle,  seen  by  Miani  and 
Schweinfurth  near  the  Monbutto  country,  by 
the  former  in  longitude  26°  30'  E.  between  3° 
and  4°  N.  It  probably  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Malegga  Mountains.  Stanley  and  Cameron 
both  believed  that  they  recognized  the  Welle  in 
one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Congo,  which  de¬ 
bouches  between  longitudes  24°  and  25°  E.,  and 
latitudes  3°  and  4°  S.  according  to  the  latter, 
and  between  1°  and  2°  N.  according  to  the 
former.  The  late  Dr.  Petermann  agrees  with 
Stanley  in  his  conjecture,  considering  the  Con¬ 
go  to  be  one  and  the  same  with  the  Lualaba, 
the  Bahr  Kulla,  the  Bahr  Kuta,  the  river  of 
the  Karbanda,  and  perhaps  with  the  Aya.  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  identified  the  Welle  with  the 
Shari  when  he  discovered  it,  and  still  disputes 
Stanley’s  conjecture.  The  natives  informed  him 


that  the  river’s  course  was  west-northwest 
for  a  long  distance,  passing  through  a  country 
inhabited  by  people  who  wore  white  clothes 
and  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  when 
they  prayed,  who  he  observes  must  have  been 
Mussulmans.  Dr.  Petermann  answers  that  they 
may  have  been  Arab  traders,  since  the  Arabs 
knew  the  northern  course  of  the  Congo  as  far 
back  as  the  last  century,  and  have  long  used 
that  route  in  their  slaving  expeditions.  In  the 
notes  of  Miani  on  his  sojourn  in  Bakangoi  in 
1872,  all  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published, 
he  gives  some  imformation  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects,  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  two  lakes  to  the  southwest- 
ward,  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  where  the 
Congo  crosses  the  equator,  one  of  which  was 
called  Ghango,  and  from  the '  other  of  which 
issue  the  Zaire  and  the  Ogowai ;  also  that  to 
the  westward  of  Bakangoi,  beyond  the  Amara- 
ka  tribe,  were  three  rivers,  one  of  them  very 
large  and  named  the  Birma-Makongo,  and  far 
to  the  south  was  a  large  lake,  on  the  banks 
of  which  dwelt  a  tribe  called  Ghango,  situated 
in  the  same  spot  where  the  natives  of  Many- 
uema  informed  Livingstone  that  there  was  a 
large  lake.  These  lakes  are  evidently  identical 
with  the  Congo  where  it  crosses  the  equator 
and  attains  a  breadth  of  ten  miles.  Miani 
found  the  drainage  toward  the  north  into  the 
Welle  between  Munza  and  Bakangoi.  The 
country  between  the  Welle  and  the  Congo  is 
crossed  by  no  east  and  west  range  of  mountains, 
as  far  as  is  known,  but  by  the  long  meridional 
range  called  by  Stanley  the  Chain  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  If  the  Welle  is  identical  with  the  Aru- 
wini  of  Stanley,  its  course  must  be  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  due  west,  unlike  the  tortuous 
courses  of  most  of  the  African  rivers.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  natives  would  have  omitted 
to  inform  Miani  of  the  connection  of  the 
Welle  with  the  lakes  of  which  they  spoke, 
had  there  been  any  connection.  Schwein¬ 
furth  answers  the  objections  to  the  identity 
of  the  Welle  and  the  Shari  on  the  ground  of 
the  limited  volume  of  water  in  the  latter,  and 
the  limited  capacity  of  Lake  Chad,  by  the 
fact  that  travelers  have  seen  the  Shari  in  the 
dry  season  only,  and  that  by  native  reports 
it  overflows  its  banks,  which  are  30  or  40 
feet  high  in  the  rainy  season,  and  that  Lake 
Chad,  which  has  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  loses  by  evaporation 
about  2^  centimetres  per  day,  besides  feeding 
by  filtration  a  great  number  of  springs  and 
wells  to  the  northeast. 

The  German  Society  for  African  Exploration 
sent  out  two  expeditions  to  Central  Africa  in 
November  to  explore  the  basin  of  the  Congo. 
One  starts  from  Loanda,  under  charge  of  Max 
Buchner,  and  directs  its  course  toward  Mas- 
sumba,  and  will  strive  to  reach  Nyangwe  and 
make  it  a  base  of  operations.  The  other  expe¬ 
dition  will  attempt  to  reach  the  Congo  from 
the  north,  starting  for  Adamana  and  Wadai, 
whence  they  will  make  for  the  Shari.  This 
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expedition  is  under  the  direction  of  Gerhard 
Rohlfs,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Sseener.  The  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  water  partings  of  the  Shari, 
the  Congo,  and  the  Ogowai  are  the  geographi¬ 
cal  problems  to  which  the  explorers  direct  their 
attention. 

Paul  Soleillet,  who  made  an  attempt  a  few 
years  ago  to  discover  a  commercial  route  be¬ 
tween  Algeria  and  Senegal,  has  undertaken 
another  expedition  with  the  same  object.  He 
started  from  St.  Louis  in  Senegal,  intending  to 
make  his  way  into  the  interior  of  Timbuctoo, 
and  thence  to  In-Salah,  and  from  there  to  Al¬ 
geria.  The  explorer  is  inured  to  the  climate 
of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  gained  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  on  his 
previous  journey.  The  last  of  July  he  had 
reached  Dyalla  in  Sonna.  The  peoples  he  met 
with  entertained  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
whites.  Soleillet  denies  that  the  negroes  of 
Senegal  and  Soodan  are  an  inferior  race.  He 
found  them  as  naturally  intelligent  as  whites, 
very  affectionate  toward  their  children,  and 
respectful  to  the  aged.  In  Senegal  they  have 
herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  There  is  a 
trade  in  glass,  silver,  stuffs,  and  salt,  which  are 
taken  in  exchange  for  gold  and  slaves.  The 
current  money  consists  in  narrow  strips  of  cot¬ 
ton.  The  herdsmen,  shoemakers,  and  smiths 
are  never  slaves.  The  country  is  very  uneven 
and  covered  with  magnificent  forests  full  of 
large  game.  The  climate  he  found  extremely 
unwholesome. 

The  Portuguese  expedition  which  left  Ben- 
guela  on  the  12th  of  November,  1877,  reached 
Bihe  March  8,  1878.  They  intended  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  unexplored  interior  in  two  detach¬ 
ments,  Serpa  Pinto  with  one  and  Capello  and 
Ivens  with  the  other. 

Dr.  Pogge,  in  his  journey  from  the  western 
coast,  reached  his  most  easterly  point  at  Inchi- 
baraka,  eight  or  ten  days’  journey  to  the  east  of 
which  runs  the  Lubilash  River,  to  which  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  inhabitants  give  a 
different  name ;  he  thinks  it  may  be  identical 
with  the  Kuvari  of  Cameron.  Besides  the 
route  followed  by  Dr.  Pogge  and  Lieutenant 
Lux  for  most  of  the  way,  from  Kimbundo  to 
Quizemene,  in  Massumba,  which  occupies  thir¬ 
ty-five  days,  there  is  a  shorter  one  which  can 
be  made  in  twenty-seven  days.  The  Luala- 
ba  River  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Qui¬ 
zemene. 

Miklucho-Maclay’s  third  visit  to  New  Guin¬ 
ea  was  fruitful  in  ethnological  and  zoological 
knowledge.  He  landed  on  the  Malay  coast  in 
June,  1876,  arranged  two  dwellings,  one  on 
the  mainland  and  one  on  the  small  island  Bili- 
Bili,  and  prepared  for  six  months  of  active  re¬ 
search,  under  the  advantageous  conditions  of 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  neighboring  Pa¬ 
puans,  whose  good  will  he  had  gained  on  his 
former  visit,  in  1871-72,  and  possessing  a  good 
knowledge  of  their  language.  The  vessel  which 
was  to  call  for  him  in  November,  1S76,  did  not 
come  until  the  end  of  the  following  year,  so 


that  his  stay  was  prolonged  to  three  times  its 
intended  duration  ;  and  for  nearly  a  whole 
year  he  had  to  depend  upon  the  hospitality  of 
the  natives.  He  made  numerous  excursions, 
attended  by  the  friendly  people,  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  interior,  and  long  canoe-voyages, 
which  extended  from  the  dominion  of  the  can¬ 
nibal  Errempis  at  Cape  Croisilles  to  Cape  Te- 
lyata,  situated  between  Cape  King  William  and 
Point  Iris,  a  stretch  of  coast  80  marine  miles 
in  extent.  He  was  everywhere  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  native  followers.  On  his  arrival  in 
Astrolabe  Bay  he  was  surprised  at  the  change  in 
appearance  presented  by  the  Finisterre  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  he  had  found  on  his  former  visit 
three  and  a  half  years  before  covered  with 
green  woods,  and  which  he  now  found  de¬ 
nuded  and  rocky  in  many  places  and  cracked 
and  altered  by  a  powerful  earthquake.  This 
had  occurred,  according  to  the  story  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  but  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  sailed  away. 
On  his  return  voyage  in  November,  1877,  he 
witnessed  an  imposing  eruption  on  the  volca¬ 
nic  islands  Yulcan  and  Lesson.  The  light  of 
the  Vulcan  eruption  was  observed  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  60  marine  miles  flashing  up  at  intervals 
of  half  a  minute  to  two  minutes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  at  a  distance  of  40  marine  miles,  the 
mountain  was  covered  by  a  towering  column 
of  smoke  and  vapor.  At  the  distance  of  30 
miles,  when  the  cloud  had  cleared  off  for  a 
while,  the  crater  was  visible,  and  the  mountain 
was  observed  to  l>e  a  very  regular  cone.  The 
smoke  poured  out  in  three  separate  streams ; 
toward  evening  flashes  like  chain-lightning 
were  seen,  and  at  night  the  smoky  mass  was 
transformed  into  a  pillar  of  fire.  The  eruption 
on  Lesson  was  a  copy  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the 
other. 

The  voyage  of  D’Albertis  up  the  Fly  River 
in  New  Guinea  has  proved  that  the  stream  is 
navigable  for  a  distance  of  500  miles,  into  the 
very  center  of  the  island ;  and  his  reports  have 
given  a  strong  impulse  to  the  desire  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies  to  colonize  the  eastern  half  of 
New  Guinea,  or  the  part  not  claimed  by  the 
Dutch  Government.  His  voyage  in  1876  in 
the  little  steamboat  Neva  brought  him  350 
marine  miles  above  Ellengowan  Island,  which 
was  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Macfarlane. 
He  was  compelled  to  turn  about,  in  lat.  5°  30' 
S.,  Ion.  140°  30'  E.,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  w’hich  was  seven  marine  miles 
an  hour.  He  explored  also  the  tributary  river 
Alice,  which  empties  70  miles  below  his  far¬ 
thest  point,  for  a  distance  of  40  miles,  until  it 
became  too  shallow  for  his  vessel.  The  hos¬ 
tile  behavior  of  the  inhabitants  and  sickness 
among  his  crew  compelled  him  to  return.  The 
collections  in  ethnography  and  natural  history 
made  during  the  trip  are  remarkably  rich.  In 
the  year  1877  he  made  a  second  voyage  up  the 
river,  in  which  he  was  pursued  by  mishaps 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  :  he  was  desert¬ 
ed  by  his  crew  ;  he,  the  engineer,  and  the  two 
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remaining  men  were  all  the  time  sick ;  and 
they  were  constantly  harassed  and  sometimes 
fiercely  attacked  by  the  inhabitants.  He  as¬ 
cended  no  higher  than  in  the  previous  voyage. 
He  made  searches  for  minerals  without  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Gold  Was  not  found.  The  soil 
seemed  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  sugar, 
cotton,  etc.  The  land  was  low  and  marshy 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Alice,  but  above 
there  more  hilly.  The  depth  of  the  river  aver¬ 
ages  5  to  6  fathoms  below  the  mouth  of  Alice 
River,  and  2  to  3  fathoms  above  that  point. 
From  an  eminence  D’ Albertis  descried  high 
mountains  at  a  distance  of  50  to  60  miles  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  which  are  probably  an 
extension  of  the  Charles  Louis  Mountains  and 
contain  the  source  of  the  Fly  River.  The  mouth 
of  the  Fly  River  was  5  miles  broad ;  above  the 
river  widens,  and  at  the  distance  of  30  miles 
from  the  sea  branches  off  in  a  large  arm  which 
appears  to  flow  into  the  ocean.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  very  thick  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
sparse  above  in  the  low-lying  district,  and  more 
numerous  again  in  the  higher  lands  of  the  up¬ 
per  course.  Dense  woods  were  noticed  every¬ 
where  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hanks  of 
the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are 
a  cleanly  race,  who  subsist  by  fishing  and 
the  chase.  They  were  light-complexioned,  like 
the  peoples  of  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  is  more  like  that  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  than  that  of  the  Papuan  end  of  the  island. 
The  birds  and  insects  are  all  of  Australian 
types.  D’Albertis  started  on  his  last  voyage 
up  the  river  on  the  21st  of  May,  1877.  The 
Neva  was  manned  by  an  engineer,  five  China¬ 
men,  and  three  South  Sea  Islanders.  After 
seeing  no  inhabitants  for  a  whole  week,  on  the 
1st  of  June  he  was  attacked  by  a  great  number 
of  natives  from  the  shore  and  from  canoes ;  he 
defended  himself  and  the  crew  against  their 
arrows  with  his  gun  until  the  assailants  dis¬ 
persed.  On  the  6th  he  reached  the  island  of 
Ellengowan.  On  the  19th  a  seemingly  impor¬ 
tant  affluent  of  the  Fly  River  not  before  ob¬ 
served  was  passed;  it  flows  in  a  northwesterly 
direction.  Above  he  sailed  by  some  hills  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  magnificent  forest.  On  the  1st  of 
July  they  were  again  attacked  by  natives  in 
canoes,  who,  however,  beat  a  retreat  after  a  few 
gunshots.  Drum-calls  were  afterward  heard 
at  night,  hut  no  enemy  was  seen  until  the  9th, 
when  they  were  pursued  by  four  canoes,  which 
pressed  them  so  closely  that  he  deemed  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  shoot  the  leader.  Passing  through 
a  district  rich  in  birds,  he  obtained  some  birds- 
of-paradise,  a  cassowary,  and  a  small  marsupial 
of  an  apparently  new  species.  Above  the 
banks  were  covered  with  large  trees  full  of 
flowers,  perhaps  species  of  the  Eugenia.  The 
natives  met  his  proffers  of  trade  with  flights  of 
arrows.  The  Alice  River  was  reduced  to  a 
creek  by  the  drought.  The  hanks  were  full  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  numerous  flower-bear¬ 
ing  trees  attracting  an  incredible  number  of 
birds,  particularly  small  paroquets.  The  26th 


they  came  to  a  bar  which  could  not  be  crossed. 
He  waited  week  after  week  for  rain,  obliged 
to  drop  farther  and  farther  down  stream  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  falling  waters. 

Raffray,  during  an  expedition  to  Hew  Guinea 
in  1877,  accompanied  by  Maurice  Maindron, 
visited  the  island  of  Gilolo  and  the  Salwatty 
Islands.  His  account  of  the  Alfuros  of  Gilolo 
led  Dr.  Hamy  to  conclude  that,  besides  the  pure 
Malays,  there  exist  two  distinct  races  on  the  isl¬ 
and,  one  a  mixture  of  Malay  and  Papuan  blood, 
with  a  preponderance  of  the  latter,  and  the 
other  descended  from  the  Polynesian  or  Indo¬ 
nesian  race.  In  a  visit  to  Dorey  he  observed 
the  customs  of  the  Papuan  inhabitants  and  of 
the  Mafer  fishermen  of  the  coast.  The  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  interior  is  difficult  on  account  of 
the  want  of  navigable  watercourses,  the  densi¬ 
ty  of  the  forests,  and  the  want  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  inhabitants,  who  never  leave 
their  villages.  The  country  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
productive.  He  made  excursions  to  Aiimbori, 
Andai,and  Amberbaki.  The  last  contains  rare 
species  of  the  bird-of-paradise,  and  he  obtained 
photographs  of  members  of  the  cannibal  tribe 
called  Karons.  He  examined  also  the  Misore 
Islands,  which  lie  farther  to  the  east. 

A  survey  of  the  Amazon  has  been  made 
from  on  board  the  American  steam-sloop  En¬ 
terprise,  which  returned  to  Brooklyn  Havy- 
Yard  in  October,  1878,  after  an  absence  of  five 
months.  The  commander  of  the  expedition 
was  Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  who  conducted  the 
Darien  Surveying  Expedition  in  1871-72.  A 
complete  range  of  soundings  were  taken  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  five  minutes.  The  survey  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  the  falls  of 
the  Madeira.  The  Madeira  was  found  to  be 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water 
for  a  distance  of  500  miles. 

An  active  volcano  in  Patagonia  was  sighted 
from  the  United  States  flagship  Omaha  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1878.  She  was  in  Magellan 
Strait,  in  the  channel  between  Wellington  Isl¬ 
and  and  the  main  shore.  A  huge  column  of 
vapor  was  seen  to  rise  to  a  height  of  several 
thousand  feet  with  extraordinary  velocity. 
The  phenomenon  took  place  twice,  with  an  in¬ 
terval  of  five  hours  between;  and  when  the 
ship  came  opposite  Libertad  Bay,  inlat.  48° 
55'  30"  S.,  a  snow-capped  peak  was  seen  to 
pour  out  vapor  30  or  40  miles  distant  in  a  di¬ 
rection  a  little  north  of  east.  It  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  volcano  of  Chalten,  discovered  nine 
months  previously  by  Moreno.  This  volcano 
is  reported  by  the  Tehuelches  to  he  constantly 
emitting  smoke  and  cinders.  It  is  a  majestic 
peak  rising  above  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  is  placed  by  Moreno  in  lat.  49°  8'  S.,  Ion. 
73°  10'  W. 

Dr.  Orevaux,  accompanied  by  Fathers  Emo- 
net  and  Kroenner,  has  made  his  way  across 
the  Tumuc  Humac  Mountains,  in  spite  of 
the  Bonis,  who  refused  to  furnish  them  with 
food,  and  attained  the  Amazon  by  Avay  of  the 
Yary,  traversing  over  600  miles  of  unexplored 
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country.  In  August,  1878,  he  was  on  the  Oya- 
pock  River,  which  he  intended  to  ascend  to 
its  source,  afterward  crossing  again  the  Tumuc 
Huinac  Mountains,  and  following  up  the  Suri¬ 
nam  to  its  source.  He  followed  up  the  Oya- 
pock  to  its  source,  which  was  in  an  uninhabited 
region,  and  crossed  the  ridge  between  its  basin 
and  that  of  the  Amazon  into  the  country  of  the 
Oyampis,  seeking  some  unknown  stream  by 
which  he  could  descend  to  the  Amazon. 

GEORGIA.  The  balance  in  the  State  Trea¬ 
sury  on  January  1, 1877,  was  $564,283.33.  The 
amount  received  from  all  sources  during  the 
year  was  $1,998,346.84.  The  disbursements 
for  1877  were  $1,728,910.80,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $833,719.37  on  January  1, 1878.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  nine  months  of  1878  were  $612,080.- 
35,  and  the  disbursements  $1,150,010.04;  bal¬ 
ance  October  1st,  $295,789.68.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  has 
been  such  that  it  has  become  unnecessary  to 
make  temporary  loans  to  meet  the  periods  of 
heavy  expenditures.  The  debt  of  the  State  on 
January  1,  1878,  was  $10,644,500,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  interest  $719,135 ;  of  the  principal,  $200,- 
000  was  paid  in  1878.  The  whole  amount  of 
principal  and  interest  payable  in  1879  is  $1,- 
008,135.  No  State  in  the  Union  is  more  sol¬ 
vent  or  should  have  a  stronger  financial  reputa¬ 
tion  than  Georgia.  The  public  debt  is  but  one 
twenty-third  of  the  taxable  property.  The 
State  has  nearly  ample  assets  in  its  two  val¬ 
uable  railroads  and  other  property,  if  sold,  to 
pay  off  the  debt.  There  is  a  constitutional 
prohibition  against  any  further  increase  in 
the  State  indebtedness,  while  the  annual  in¬ 
come  pays  the  expenses,  and,  in  addition,  liqui¬ 
dates  yearly  from  two  to  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  the  debt. 

The  State  University  and  the  Agricultural 
College  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  which  is  considered  as  temporary.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College  in  the  public  buildings  in  Milledge- 
ville,  like  the  branch  at  Dahlonega.  At  this 
branch  300  pupils  receive  instruction  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $4,440. 

The  appropriation  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  1877  was  $107,250.  The  balance  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $1,965.36. 
The  expenses  of  the  asylum  for  the  year  were 
$81,250,  leaving  $26,000  of  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  undrawn  from  the  Treasury.  The  cost 
per  capita  of  maintaining  the  institution  was 
36-63  cents  a  day  against  37f  cents  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  The  number  of  patients  was  673  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  against  605  the  year  before, 
being  an  increase  of  68  in  number.  Accommo¬ 
dations  were  added  during  the  year  for  about 
136  additional  patients,  the  capacity  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  being  enlarged  to  about  800  patients. 
For  the  ten  months  beginning  December  1, 

1877,  and  extending  to  September  30,  1878,  the 
Trustees  report  the  expenses  $73,291.41,  for  an 
average  of  725  patients.  On  the  1st  of  October, 

1878,  the  number  of  patients  was  742.  The  ex¬ 


pense  per  capita  was  34-55  cents  during  the 
ten  months.  The  amount  of  $40,000  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  remains  unexpended.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  colored  persons  of  this  unfortunate  class 
is  increasing  yearly. 

In  the  Academy  for  the  Blind  there  were 
63  pupils  in  1877,  and  the  expenditures  were 
$12,438. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878, 
was  73,  or  25  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Of  these  37  were  males  and  36  females. 

In  1877  the  attendance  at  the  common  schools 
was  190,626  ;  in  1876,  179,405  ;  in  1875,  156,- 
394;  and  in  1873,  83,677.  These  figures  show 
the  steady  growth  of  the  common-school  sys¬ 
tem.  In  1877  the  attendance  of  white  chil¬ 
dren  was  126,962,  and  of  colored,  61,664.  The 
statistics  for  1878  are  not  made  up  until  the 
close  of  the  term.  The  State  school  fund,  in¬ 
cluding  the  poll-tax,  is  about  $300,000.  The 
counties  and  cities  raised  by  local  taxation, 
under  local  laws,  in  1877,  the  sum  of  $100,153.- 
19,  making  the  entire  free-scliool  fund  for 
that  year  about  $400,000.  The  enumeration 
of  the  school  population  in  1878  shows  236,- 
319  whites  and  197,125  colored  ;  total,  433,444. 
This  is  a  total  increase  over  the  enumeration 
of  1874  of  39,407 ;  whites,  17,586 ;  colored, 
21,821.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  school  population,  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  of  illiteracy  in  the  State.  In  1874  the 
number  of  persons  between  ten  and  eighteen 
unable  to  read  was  106,244,  of  which  the 
whites  were  26,552,  and  the  colored  79,692. 
The  returns  for  1878  show  a  total  of  these  il¬ 
literates  of  85,630  (whites  22,323,  colored  63,- 
307),  showing  a  decrease  of  20,614  (whites 
4,229,  colored  16,385). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  proved 
of  great  advantage  by  the  knowledge  it  has 
imparted  and  the  interest  in  farming  which  it 
has  excited.  During  the  year  1878  the  receipts 
for  the  State  Treasury  from  the  fees  for  the 
inspection  of  fertilizers  under  the  new  system 
have  not  only  paid  the  expenses  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  but  left  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  balance  in  the  Treasury.  The  gross 
amount  for  inspection  in  1878  was  $45,235.77; 
expenses  of  inspection,  $11,150.30,  leaving  net 
balance  of  $34,085.47.  Deducting  from  this 
$14,700,  the  cost  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  there  remains  $19,385.47  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  of  income  for  the  State  from  this 
source. 

The  State  Geologist  has  steadily  progressed 
in  the  work  of  a  survey  of  the  State,  covering 
the  western  third  and  nearly  all  north  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  embracing  the  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mineral  territory.  Maps  have  been 
completed  of  27  counties.  The  marl-beds  in 
52  counties  have  been  located,  and  analyses 
made  of  75  marls,  showing  a  great  variety  in 
character  as  well  as  abundance  in  quantity. 
The  measurements  of  watercourses  have  been 
continued  over  nearly  the  whole  State,  especial 
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t  attention  having  been  given  to  the  counties 
bordering  on  the  Blue  Ridge  on  account  of  the 
immense  value  of  these  streams  in  working  the 
gold  mines.  There  are  over  400  stamps  in 
operation  in  the  40  gold  mills  in  the  State. 

The  litigation  of  the  State  has  been  large 
and  varied,  and  of  great  pecuniary  magnitude. 
The  most  important  portion  has  been  the  rail¬ 
road-tax  cases,  which  involve  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  money  and  contain  grave  legal 
issues.  There  are  in  the  penitentiary  1,239 
convicts.  Since  October,  1866,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  convicts  received  in  the  penitentiary 
has  been  3,293,  of  whom  265  were  pardoned, 
406  died,  555  escaped,  and  828  were  discharged. 
In  1878  there  were  received  340  and  in  1877 
to  October  209  convicts.  From  1878  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  one  third  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths,  and  of  two  thirds  in  the  number 
of  escapes.  Satisfactory  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  disposal  by  the  State  of  the 
North  and  South  Memphis  Branch  Railways. 
It  still  holds  the  Macon  and  Brunswick,  and  is 
an  endorser  of  the  bonds  of  the  Northeastern 
Railroad  to  the  amount  of  $260,000. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  represents  a 
decrease  in  the  taxable  values  in  the  State 
amounting  to  $9,437,812.  Inequalities  of  tax¬ 
ation  have  long  existed.  The  evil  complained 
of  is  of  a  twofold  nature — unequal  valuation 


and  no  valuation.  Property  of  the  same  value 
is  returned  at  various  figures,  there  being  no 
common  basis,  no  method  of  equalization,  while 
a  considerable  amount  of  property  not  exempt 
by  law  is  not  returned  at  any  price.  The  loss 
on  valuations  is  not  attributed  to  any  laxity  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  local-tax  officers,  as  859,- 
382  more  acres  of  improved  land,  1,048,613 
more  acres  of  unimproved  land,  and  more  of 
most  other  kinds  of  property,  are  embraced 
in  this  year’s  tax  digests  than  in  those  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Nearly  every  description  of  prop¬ 
erty  was  returned  at  lower  figures  in  1878 
than  in  1876.  The  exceptions  are  “  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  shipping,  cotton  manufactories,”  and 
produce  held  for  sale.  The  loss  in  city  and 
town  property  was  $2,899,323 ;  in  improved 
land,  $2,574,296 ;  in  horses  and  mules,  $1,314,- 
681 ;  in  money  and  solvent  debts,  $1,025,865  ; 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  $552,288 ;  in  bank  shares, 
$535,700 ;  and  in  household  and  kitchen  fur¬ 
niture,  $495,418.  There  was  a  general  fall  in 
values,  corresponding  with  the  reductions  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  poll  lists 
there  appear  the  names  of  126,985  whites,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  3,070;  and 
of  87,751  blacks,  an  increase  of  3,851. 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  condition  of  the  State  for  1878  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPERTY. 


Improved  land . 

Wild  land . 

City  and  town  property . 

Building  and  loan  associations . 

Bank  shares . 

Money  and  solvent  debts . 

Merchandise . 

Capital  invested  in  shipping . 

Stocks  and  bonds . 

Cotton  manufactories . 

Iron-works,  etc . 

Capital  invested  in  mining. . 

Household  and  kitchen  furniture . . 

Watches,  jewelry,  etc . 

Horses,  mules,  etc . 

Plantation  and  mechanical  tools. . . 
Corn,  cotton,  held  for  sale  April  1st 

Other  property . 

Defaulters’  property  single . 

Aggregate  value . 

Total  decrease . 


Value  in  1877. 

Value  in  1878. 

Increase. 

$87,182,996 

$84,608,700 

l,7no,51S 

1,656.773 

51,269,736 

48,370,413 

244,353 

231,198 

5,467,497 

4,931,797 

27,156,216 

26,130,351 

11,424,590 

11,168.425 

183,S4S 

612.048 

$478,200 

5,550,272 

4,997,9.84 

2,739,500 

2,772.673 

33,473 

263,366 

236,330 

72,516 

71,306 

9,959,093 

9,463,475 

1,089,323 

1,057,920 

22,736,491 

21,421,810 

2.943,124 

2.858.338 

673.910 

792,200 

118,330 

4,191,443 

4,163.586 

861,638 

670,351 

. 

$235,659,530 

$226,221,713 

$630,003 

Decrease. 


$2,574,296 

43,745 

2,899,323 

13,155 

535,700 

1,025,865 

256,165 


582,289 


27,036 

1,210 

495,618 

31.403 

1,314.681 

84,786 


27,857 
184, 6S7 


$10,067,815 


$9,437,812 


The  relative  wealth  of  the  five  most  popu¬ 
lous  counties  in  the  State  is  given  as  follows: 


COUNTIES. 

Value  in 
1878. 

Value  in 
1877. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Fulton . 

Chatham . 

Richmond . 

Bibb . 

Muscogee . 

$18,766,807 

16,002.557 

15,219,581 

8,277,564 

6,911,395 

$19,038,081 

17,649,056 

16,051.497 

8.736.914 

6,916,790 

$24,605 

$266,274 

1,691,499 

S31.916 

459,350 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  commenced  at 
Atlanta  on  November  6th.  The  House  was 
organized  by  the  reelection  of  O.  A.  Bacon  as 
Speaker.  Rufus  E.  Lester  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate.  On  the  next  day  Governor 
Colquitt  sent  to  both  Houses  the  following 


communication,  demanding  an  investigation  of 
his  conduct  in  officially  endorsing  the  bonds  of 
the  Northeastern  Railroad  Company : 

Executive  Department,  1 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  6, 187S.  j 
To  the  General  Assembly  : 

A  grievous  necessity  has  been  imposed  upon  me  to 
demand  at  your  hands  a  thorough  investigation  of  my 
motives  and  conduct,  as  the  Executive  of  Georgia, 
in  placing  the  State’s  endorsement  upon  the  bonds 
of  the  Northeastern  Railroad.  This  necessity  has 
been  created  by  widely  circulated  slanders  and  in¬ 
nuendoes,  vile  and  malignant,  and  so  mendacious 
and  wicked  as  to  make  all  comment  and  paraphrase 
upon  them  utterly  futile.  Nothing  but  a  thorough 
sifting  of  my  every  motive  and  act  in  regard  to  these 
bonds,  as  far  as  human  insight  and  judgment  can 
reach  these,  can  satisfy  aggrieved  honor,  or  give  such 
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entire  assurance  to  the  people  of  Georgia  as  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  in  the  premises.  To  a  man 
who  values  his  good  name  far  more  than  life,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  supremest  injustice  to  deny  the  most  plen¬ 
ary  vindication,  rendered  in  the  most  august  and  au¬ 
thoritative  form  known  to  the  laws  or  to  public  opin¬ 
ion.  To  the  people  of  this  great  commonwealth  it  is 
of  the  last  consequence  that  they  should  know  be¬ 
yond  all  peradventure  that  the  man  who  fills,  at  their 
call,  the  chief  seat  of  authority  is  above  reproach  or 
suspicion. 

My  denunciations  of  an  awful  and  stupendous  slan¬ 
der,  forged  and  uttered  to  dishonor  me,  will  now 
be  enough.  The  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  a 
coordinate  power,  is  appealed  to  for  that  justice  which 
while  it  will,  I  know  full  well,  exonerate  me  as  a 
man,  will  also  vindicate  the  fair  fame  of  Georgia  as¬ 
sailed  by  cruel  slanders  on  her  Chief  Executive. 

ALFRED  H.  COLQUITT. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  thus  states  the  reasons  for  his  action : 

In  January  of  the  present  year  I  gave  the  State’s 
endorsement  upon  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Northeastern  Railroad  to  the  amount  of  $260,000, 
this  being  $6,500  per  mile  for  forty  miles.  By  act 
of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  October  27, 1870, 
the  State’s  guarantee  was  pledged  to  this  road  upon 
the  completion  of  each  continuous  twenty  miles,  to 
theAmount  of  $15,000  per  mile.  The  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  approved  February  25,  1874,  re¬ 
pealing  tbe  acts  granting  the  right  to  such  guaran¬ 
tees  as  this,  excepted  all  cases  where  the  right  had 
vested.  The  same  General  Assembly  that  passed 
this  repealing  act  by  express  resolution,  approved 
March  3,  1874,  declared  that  the  said  repealing  act 
did  not  apply  to  the  Northeastern  Railroad,  its  right 
having  vested.  A  board  of  skilled  railroad  commis¬ 
sioners,  consistingof  John  H.  Powers,  John  A.  Grant, 
and  Charles  B.  'Wallace,^  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Smith,  on  application  of  the  railroad  company,  to  in¬ 
spect  the  road,  and  reported  January  9, 1877,  that  over 
forty  miles  of  said  road  were  completed,  equipped, 
and  in  running  order,  and  tbe  cost  of  said  road 
was  $541,200,  more  than  half  of  which  amount  was 
the  investment  of  private  capital.  They  also  report¬ 
ed  the  road  free  from  legal  encumbrances  that  would 
endanger  the  security  of  the  State. 

Upon  my  installation  in  office,  tbe  company  ap¬ 
plied  to  me  for  my  endorsement  of  the  bonds  of  the 
road  in  conformity  with  the  law.  While  the  com¬ 
pany  presented  a  strong  case  for  endorsement,  in 
view  of  the  disasters  connected  with  similar  enter¬ 
prises  where  State  aid  was  granted,  and  of  my  own 
opposition. to  the  policy  of  State  aid,  I  used  great  de¬ 
liberation  in  my  action.  I  advised  tbe  company  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  General  Assembly  then 
in  session,  but  the  session  was  too  near  its  close  to 
permit  its  decisive  action.  In  the  repealing  act  of 
1874,  section  2  has  this  provision,  viz.  :  “Should 
any  of  said  companies  claim  that  they  have  a  vested 
right  to  such  aid,  and  apply  for  the  same  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  any  citizen  of  the  State  may  interpose  by  bill 
to  restrain  the  company,  and  the  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  said.  vested  right  exists  shall  be  for  the  courts  to 
determine.”  I  suggested,  to  the  company  to  have 
the  rights  of  the  company  tested  under  this  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  courts,  and  in  consequence  a  bill  of  in¬ 
junction  was  filed  by  William  S.  Morris  to  restrain 
the  company,  the  proceedings  being  instigated  by 
the  company.  The  Attorney-General  was  instructed 
to  support  the  injunction.  Tbe  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  re¬ 
ferred  the  matter  to  the  Governor. 

The  subject  thus  finally  falling  to  my  decision,  I 
gave  it  thorough  consideration.  The  statements  oi 
the  officers  and  leading  members  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  1874,  that  passed  the  State  aid  repealing 
act  and  the  declaratory  resolution  that  the  North¬ 
eastern  Railroad  was  excepted  from  the  repeal, 


were  obtained  and  referred  to  me.  They  declared 
that  it  was  the  express  and  general  intention  of  the 
Legislature  not  to  appiy  the  provisions  of  the  repeal 
of  State  aid  to  the  Northeastern  Railroad.  Among 
those  who  thus  wrote  were  the  Hon.  L.  N.  Tram¬ 
mell,  President  of  the  Senate;  the  Hon.*  A.  O.  Ba¬ 
con,  Speaker  of  the  House  ;  the  Hon.  T.  J.  Simmons, 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  ;  the 
Hon.  George  F.  Pierce,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  ;  the  Hon.  George  A.  Mercer, 
pvo  tem.  Chairman  of  the  same  Committee  ;  and  the 
Hon.  Henry  I).  McDaniel,  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  were  given  the  Governor,  notably  among 
them  the  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  General  A.  R.  Law- 
ton,  and  ex-Chief-Justice  Joseph  E.  Brown,  arguing 
the  endorsement  of  the  bonds  as  a  legal  duty. 

Even  then,  in  the  exercise  of  caution,  1  determined 
to  defer  action  on  the  matter  until  the  meeting  of  the 
present  General  Assembly,  if  it  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  a  serious  sacrifice  to  the  interests  involved.  It 
was  represented  to  me  that,  upon  the  pledge  of  the 
endorsement  of  its  bonds  by  the  State,  the  company 
had  incurred  an  indebtedness  of  $237,632.97.  It  waB 
further  exhibited  to  me,  by  a  transcript  of  tbe  record 
of  Clarke  Superior  Court,  that  this  amount  of  claims 
was  already  in  suit  against  the  road,  and  tli at  judg¬ 
ment  therefor  would  be  entered  up  at  tbe  February 
term,  1878,  of  said  court.  I  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  tbe  attorneys  and  officers  of  the  company  that 
they  must  not  look  to  the  State  for  relief  from  their 
present  embarrassment,  but  that  they  should,  by 
negotiating  a  loan,  or  raising  tbe  money  by  some 
other  means,  tide  over  their  trouble  until  tbe  Legis¬ 
lature  could  meet  and  consider  the  matter.  It  was 
not  until  I  had  become  fully  satisfied  that  all  hope  of 
relief  from  other  sources  was  abandoned,  and  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  company  would  inevitably 
be  sacrificed  under  tbe  sheriffs  hammer,  that  I  de- 
cidedj  within  two  weeks  of  tbe  judgment  term  of  the 
court,  to  interfere. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  both 
Houses  to  make  the  investigation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  conduct  in  signing  the  above-mentioned 
bonds,  with  instructions  to  report  the  testimo¬ 
ny  upon  which  their  conclusions  in  the  case 
may  be  reached.  The  Governor,  on  appearing 
before  the  Committee  upon  their  invitation, 
was  asked  to  give  the  reason  that  induced  him 
to  send  the  special  message  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  He  stated  his  reasons  fully,  and  said 
also  that  innuendoes  and  hints  had  been  made 
in  some  newspapers,  and  that  damaging  facts 
would  he  developed  in  connection  with  the 
signing  of  the  Northeastern  bonds,  etc.  It 
also  appears  that  on  October  29th  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  B.  F.  Hill  had  sent  forth  a  circular  letter 
addressed  to  the  public,  hut  subsequently  re¬ 
quested  the  papers  not  to  print  it.  In  it  he 
expresses  his  regret  that  “  the  scandal  touclu 
ing  the  endorsement  of  the  Northeastern  honda 
has  gotten  into  the  papers  ” ;  declares  it  to  be 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Legislature  “to 
make  a  searching  investigation  ”  ;  asserts  that 
he  has  no  more  interest  in  the  matter  than  any’ 
other  citizen ;  and  states  the  real  issues  for  tho 
Legislature  to  consider  and  decide,  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  question  made  will  be  whether  it  is 
legitimate  and  proper  for  subordinate  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Executive  department  to  practice 
for  fees  or  profits  on  the  official  duties  of  tbe  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

.  2.  Tbe  second  question  for  tbe  Legislature  to  con¬ 
sider  and  determine  will  be  what  action  the  Governor 
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ought  to  take  when  informed  that  a  subordinate  in 
his  department  has  thus  made  gain  of  his  official 
action. 

3.  The  third  question  for  the  Legislature  will  be 
whether,  if  this  practice  be  legitimate  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate,  it  would  be  wrong  in  the  chief  to  engage  also 
in  the  practice,  or  share  the  gains  of  his  subordinate. 
On  this  point  the  case  is  one  of  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  Committee  made  a  majority  and  a  minor¬ 
ity  report  about  December  lOtli.  The  latter 
was  signed  by  only  two  members.  Themajority 
express  the  opinion  that  “  the  reports  and  ru¬ 
mors  that  connect  the  Governor’s  name  with 
any  improper  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  bonds  of  the  Northeastern 
Railroad  Company  are  vile  and  malignant 
slanders.”  The  minority  report  presents  the 
case  of  the  Northeastern  Railroad  more  fully. 
The  officers  of  the  company  first  applied  to 
the  Governor  of  Georgia  to  have  the  State’s 
endorsement  placed  on  their  bonds  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1874.  This  application  was  unsuccessful. 
Governor  Smith  declined  to  determine  at  that 
time  the  right  of  the  company  to  receive  the 
endorsement,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  pre¬ 
mature.  Other  informal  applications  were 
made  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1875,  when  no¬ 
tice  was  given  to  the  Governor  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  road,  with  a  request  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  commissioners  to  examine  its 
condition.  They  reported  forty  miles  com¬ 
plete  and  free  from  liens,  etc.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  act  granting  State  aid  was 
repealed  in  March,  1874,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  continuous  section  of  twenty  miles 
completed  in  the  terms  of  the  said  act.  The 
Attorney-General  at  this  time  furnished  the 
Governor  with  an  official  opinion  adverse  to 
the  right  claimed  by  the  company.  On  subse¬ 
quent  importunity,  Governor  Smith  suggested, 
in  view  of  the  alleged  equities  underlying  the 
claim,  that  the  matter  be  brought  before  the 
Legislature.  This -was  the  state  of  the  case 
when  Governor  Colquitt  was  inaugurated.  A 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed.  The  claim  of 
the  company  was  brought  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  but  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session  that 
an  adjournment  took  place  before  any  action. 
The  rolling-mill  company  that  furnished  the 
iron  had  received  bonds  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  and  were  anxious  for  the  endorsement. 
The  Governor  suggested  proceedings  in  the 
courts  under  the  repealing  act  of  1874,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  right  of  the  railroad  company  to 
have  the  endorsement.  The  case  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  denied  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  section  of  the  act  under  which  suit 
was  brought,  and  the  whole  matter  was  thus 
virtually  relegated  to  the  Governor.  He  again 
urged  delay  until  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 
When  the  suit  against  the  company  was  about 
to  culminate  and  its  entire  property  be  sacri¬ 
ficed,  he  passed  an  executive  order  on  January 
18,  1878,  to  sign  the  bonds,  “in  pursuance  of 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
wisest  men  of  the  State.”  The  Committee 
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also  say :  “  It  appears  further  that  during  the 
year  1877  intimations  were  made  to  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  rolling-mill  company  that  for  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  paid  to  an  employee  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  State  Treasurer  the  endorsement  of 
the  bonds  could  be  procured.  No  arrangement 
or  contract  was  then  perfected,  but  early  in 
January  of  the  present  year  these  negotiations 
were  reopened,  and  a  written  contract  was  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  official  above  referred 
to  and  the  Citizens’  Bank  of  this  city,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  $8,000  should  be  paid  to 
Samuel  B.  Hoyt,  if  the  Governor  of  the  State 
should  within  ten  days  pass  an  order  for  the 
endorsement  of  the  bonds,  and  the  signing  of 
the  same  should  actually  begin.  On  the  10th 
of  January,  by  a  supplemental  contract,  the 
time  within  which  the  order  for  the  signing  of 
the  bonds  was  to  be  passed  was  extended  to 
twenty  days ;  the  order  for  the  signing  of  the 
bonds  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  January,  and 
the  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Hoyt  for  Mr.  J.  W. 
Murphy,  then  and  now  clerk  in  the  Treasurer’s 
office,  on  the  23d  of  January.  The  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Murphy,  and  for  which  he 
received  the  sum  stated,  consisted  in  procuring 
and  presenting  to  the  Governor  the  opinions, 
official  and  professional,  of  ex-members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  of  prominent  lawyers  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  elsewhere,  and  in  arguments  made 
by  himself  and  by  Colonel  D.  P.  Hill,  his  attor¬ 
ney,  before  the  Governor,  urging  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  bonds.  It  further  appears  that 
during  the  progress  of  his  efforts  to  procure 
the  favorable  action  of  the  Governor,  Mr. 
Murphy  informed  him  that  he  was  interested 
in  the  endorsement ;  but  it  is  shown  by  the 
testimony  that  neither  the  terms  of  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy’s  employment,  nor  the  fact  that  a  fee  was 
to  be  paid  to  him,  were  known  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  until  after  the  endorsement  was  made  and 
the  bonds  delivered.  Whatever,  then,  may  have 
been  the  motives  that  moved  the  parties  to  this 
contract  to  enter  into  it,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  neither  its  terms  nor  anything  growing 
out  of  it  could  have  in  the  least  degree  influ¬ 
enced  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  endors¬ 
ing  the  bonds ;  and  we  do,  therefore,  brand  as 
a  libel  the  insinuation  that  the  determination 
of  Governor  Colquitt  to  endorse  the  bonds 
was  induced  by  any  sinister  influence  or  un¬ 
worthy  motive.” 

The  Committee  then  proceed  to  remark  on 
the  evils  that  must  flow  from  the  toleration  of 
the  practice  among  officials  or  employees  of 
any  department  of  the  Government  of  exacting 
fees,  or  receiving  rewards,  in  consideration  of 
influencing,  or  attempting  to  influence,  the  offi¬ 
cial  conduct  of  other  officials  of  the  same  or 
of  different  departments  of  the  Government. 
They  say:  “It  has  banished  members  of  this 
body  for  weeks  from  their  appropriate  places 
of  duty,  and  so  hindered  the  public  service;  it 
lias  filled  the  public  mind  with  anxiety  and 
alarm;  it  has  furnished  food  for  the  whole 
brood  of  malignant  slanderers ;  and,  worse. 
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than  all,  it  has  imperiled  the  peace,  the  influ¬ 
ence,  ay,  even  the  reputation  of  one  whose 
honorable  fame  is  among  the  most  precious  of 
our  public  treasures.”  And  they  recommend 
legislation  to  guard  against  the  evil. 

Subsequently  a  resolution  passed  through 
the  Assembly  with  only  two  dissenting  votes, 
proclaiming  the  entire  confidence  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Governor,  but  postponing  action  on 
the  reports  until  the  July  session,  as  the  hour 
for  adjournment  was  so  close  at  hand.  In  the 
Senate,  on  December  11th,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed : 

Resolved ,  That  we  request  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Georgia  to  use  their  influence  and  best 
exertions  to  procure,  at  an  early  date,  a  repeal  of  the 
resumption  act  of  1875,  and  also  of  the  national  banks, 
the  substitution  of  legal-tender  Treasury  notes  for 
the  outstanding  circulation  of  said  national  banks, 
making  said  legal  tenders  receivable  in  payment  of 
customs  dues,  and  whatever  other  legislation  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  and  healthy  circu¬ 
lation  of  such  legal-tender  currency  to  meet  all  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people  and  country. 

In  the  House,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  issue  of  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,- 
000,  payable  in  six  years  at  the  State  Treasury, 
and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent.,  payable  annually  in  any  one  of  seven 
principal  cities  named  of  the  State ;  said  bonds 
shall  be  for  the  sum  of  not  less  than  five  dol¬ 
lars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
shall  be  issued  to  meet  the  installments  of 
bonds  becoming  due  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881, 
etc.  The  vote  in  the  House  was :  yeas,  122  ; 
mays,  27.  This  act  also  passed  the  Senate.  Both 
Bouses  adopted  a  resolution  to  take  a  recess 
from  December  13th  to  the  first  Wednesday  in 
July,  1879.  The  principal  work  before  this 
General  Assembly  is  to  adapt  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  Cons'itm- 
rtion.  The  extent  of  this  labor  was  not  antici¬ 
pated  before  the  commencement  of  this  session. 
The  effect  of  hasty,  inconsiderate  legislation 
would  be  to  raise  new  complications  between 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  law  of  the 
State.  The  usual  session  having  been  made 
biennial,  too  long  a  period  would  elapse  before 
the  local  legislation  required  could  be  enacted. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  seat  of 
government  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
people  a  few  years  ago,  and  Atlanta  was  chosen. 
One  inducement  for  this  vote  was  the  offer 
made  by  the  authorities  of  that  city  to  build 
the  State  Capitol.  A  committee  was  therefore 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  con¬ 
venient  for  Atlanta  to  comply  with  its  prom¬ 
ise.  The  Committee  reported  to  the  Senate 
that  the  authorities  of  that  city  were  ready  at 
any  time  to  comply  with  their  promise. 

The  election  of  a  Senator  to  represent  the 
State  in  Congress  took  place  on  November  1 9th. 
In  the  Senate  John  B.  Gordon  was  nominated 
and  received  42  votes,  being  all  that  were  cast. 
In  the  House  there  were  165  votes  for  Gordon, 
5  for  Herschell  V.  Johnson,  and  1  for  W.  E. 
Smith.  Mr.  Gordon  was  thus  chosen  Senator. 


On  November  21st  the  Circuit  Judges  for 
nine  circuits,  one  half  of  the  State,  were  chosen 
in  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses. 

Among  the  measures  of  the  session  was  a 
homestead  act  providing  for  the  exemption  of 
three  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  property.  An 
act  was  also  passed  exempting  from  taxation 
public  property;  places  of  worship  and  of 
burial ;  institutions  of  purely  public  charity ; 
buildings  used  for  a  college,  incorporated  acad¬ 
emy,  or  other  seminary  of  learning;  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  any  public  library,  and 
that  of  any  other  literary  association  used  by 
or  connected  with  a  public  library  ;  and  books, 
philosophical  apparatus,  paintings  and  station¬ 
ery  of  any  association  kept  in  a  public  hall, 
and  not  held  as  merchandise  or  for  purposes 
of  sale  or  gain.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
none  of  the  property  thus  exempted  shall  be 
used  for  “  purposes  of  private  profit  or  gain.” 
An  act  authorizing  municipal  corporations  to 
compromise  their  bonded  debts  was  passed, 
which  provides  that  where  a  town  or  city  has 
outstanding  bonds  and  coupons,  the  municipal 
government  is  authorized  to  issue  new  bonds 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  old,  provided  the  new 
bonds  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
Ordinances  by  a  city  government  to  issue  bonds 
for  the  purpose  above  named  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  contracts  between  the  city 
and  those  who  receive  the  new  obligation. 
Cities  and  towns  are  also  authorized  to  pass 
all  ordinances  necessary  to  the  creation  of  a 
sinking  fund' for  belter  securing  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  compromise  bonds  if  they  see  prop¬ 
er  to  do  so.  It  is  provided  that  thi3  act  shall 
not  be  construed  so  as  to  prejudice  the  rights 
of  such  creditors  as  may  refuse  to  assent  to 
such  compromise.  A  law  was  also  passed  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  probate  of  foreign  wills,  and  for 
the  appointment  and  qualification  of  adminis¬ 
trators  in  this  State  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  such  wills  when  they  have  been  probated 
and  recorded  in  Georgia.  The  first  section  of 
the  tax  act  reduces  the  general  tax  on  property 
from  five  tenths  to  four  tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
The  usual  tax  of  $10  per  annum  is  assessed  on 
practitioners  of  law,  dentistry,  and  medicine, 
but  municipal  corporations  are  forbidden  to 
levy  any  additional  tax.  The  tax  on  circus 
companies  is  reduced  from  $200  to  $100  per 
day,  and  a  tax  of  $50  is  imposed  on  river  ped¬ 
dlers  for  each  county  in  which  they  may  ped¬ 
dle.  Lightning-rod  agents  are  taxed  $25  for 
each  county  in  which  they  may  “  operate,” 
and  agents  for  non-resident  owners  who  keep 
pianos  or  other  musical  instruments  on  sale  or 
hire  for  commission  $50  for  each  county  in 
which  such  agent  or  firm  does  business.  The 
appropriation  act  carries  out  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable  the  reductions  in  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  made  by  the  new  Constitution. 
The  decrease  is  very  marked.  The  per  diem 
and  mileage  of  members  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  have  been  reduced  nearly  one  half ; 
the  salaries  of  all  the  new  judges  have  been 
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decreased  $500  each ;  the  contingent  fund  has 
been  cut  down  from  $20,000  to  $10,000,  and 
the  printing  fund  from  $15,000  to  $8,000;  and 
clerical  expenses  of  every  description  have  been 
made  less. 

The  act  above  mentioned  which  authorizes 
towns  and  cities  to  compromise  their  debts 
was  passed  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
of  Savannah.  The  city  had  made  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  its  creditors,  and  desired  legislation 
to  make  it  more  effective.  *  A  general  law  was 
therefore  passed,  for  as  a  local  law  it  would 
not  have  been  acted  upon  until  the  July  ses¬ 
sion.  Of  the  city’s  debt,  $400,000  had  been 
held  in  Baltimore;  and,  although  suits  had 
been  commenced  on  the  coupons,  the  com¬ 
promise  was  readily  accepted  by  the  bond¬ 
holders. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Peni¬ 
tentiary  was  made  a  few  days  before  the  re¬ 
cess.  They  called  attention  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  escapes  and  the  mortality.  The  mor¬ 
tality  ranges  from  10  per  cent,  per  month  to 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  men  and  women  are 
chained  together;  there  are  25  children,  from 
three  months  to  five  years  old.  The  lease  sys¬ 
tem  they  regard,  at  the  best,  as  a  bad  one. 
The  State  should  appoint  some  agent  to  stand 
between  the  convict  and  the  lessee. 

The  reports  from  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  make  a  very  favorable  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  crops,  and  improvement  in  1878. 
The  corn  crop,  compared  with  1877,  shows  an 
increase  in  the  whole  State  of  10-6  to  10'7 
bushels  per  acre.  Southeast  Georgia  alone 
showed  a  decrease.  Cotton,  as  compared 
with  1877,  shows  an  increase  of  12  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  State.  Southeast  Georgia  also 
shows  a  decrease  in  this  staple.  The  yield  of 
sugar-cane  is  largely  in  excess  of  1877,  being 
239  gallons  per  acre  against  159,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  home-raised  pork  is  8  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  previous  year.  The  returns  of  the 
past  year  show  that  the  farming  interests  have 
improved,  and  83  per  cent,  of  a  full  supply  of 
provisions  is  on  hand.  Excepting  in  North 
and  Middle  Georgia,  the  reports  are  invariably 
of  an  enhanced  condition.  Of  the  total  in¬ 
debtedness  of  farmers  the  reports  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  estimates  are:  In  North  Georgia, 
89  per  cent. ;  Middle  Georgia,  97 ;  Southwest 
Georgia,  74;  East  Georgia,  83;  Southeast 
Georgia,  96 ;  in  the  State,  88.  These  figures 
have  no  reference  to  the  actual  indebtedness 
of  the  several  sections  as  compared  with  each 
other,  but  exhibit  only  the  indebtedness  of 
each  as  compared  to  the  last  winter.  The  list 
of  debts  demonstrates  that  the  status  of  farm¬ 
ing  has  been  raised  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Economy  has  ruled  more  closely 
than  ever,  and  many  planters  in  Southwest 
Georgia  who  have  been  struggling  with  debt 
for  years  have  succeeded  in  paying  off,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  low  price  of  cotton.  The 
Commissioner  estimates  the  number  of  sheep 
in  the  State  at  430,000,  and  the  number  of  dogs 


at  150,000.  In  1875  nearly  30,000  sheep  were 
killed  by  dogs.  Senator  Gordon  stated  to  a 
public  meeting  in  Boston  that  the  farmers  of 
Georgia  were  largely  engaged  in  sheep-grow¬ 
ing,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  were  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted.  They  had  lands  in  Georgia 
worth  45  cents  an  acre,  in  tracts  100  miles 
long  and  60  or  70  miles  wide,  covered  with 
tall  pine-trees,  with  no  undergrowth.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  a  dense  grass,  upon 
which  sheep  fed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  are  men  realizing  a  clear  profit  of  be¬ 
tween  6?  and  90  per  cent,  in  sheep-growing  on 
these  lands.  They  pay  no  attention  to  the 
sheep,  which  are  turned  out  in  the  spring,  and 
are  not  seen  by  the  owners  again  until  shearing¬ 
time  next  year.  What  could  not  be  done  with 
such  land  as  that,  and  a  climate  like  theirs, 
where  snow  never  falls,  where  the  country  is 
rolling,  open,  and  perfectly  healthy  1  And 
when  you  have  put  sheep  on  the  land  you  have 
solved  the  problem  of  the  production  of  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  wool.  During  the  war  this 
section  was  called  the  Egypt  of  the  South. 

In  1876  the  returns  of  wild  land  in  the  State 
showed  7,033,447  acres,  valued  at  26  cents  per 
acre.  In  1877  there  were  returned  6,533,710 
acres  at  an  average  value  of  26  cents  per  acre. 
In  1878  the  number  of  acres  returned  was 
7,582,323,  at  an  average  value  of  22  cents  per 
acre,  being  an  increase  over  1877  of  1,048,613 
acres. 

Considerable  investments  of  capital  were 
made  in  1878  in  the  gold-mining  region  of 
North  Georgia,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dahlonega.  The  yield  of  gold  was  fairly 
profitable,  and  greater  results  are  anticipated, 
as  the  mines  are  now  well  opened.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  Northeast  Georgia  which  embraces 
the  main  developments  in  gold-mining,  and 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  mountain, 
valley,  and  waterfall  in  the  State,  lies  within 
Cherokee,  Forsyth,  Hall,  Dawrson,  Lumpkin, 
White,  and  Habersham  Counties,  a  belt  about 
100  miles  long  and  30  miles  wdde,  north  of  and 
immediately  along  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte 
Air- Line  Railroad.  This  region  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  part  of  the  Cherokees’  reservation,  and  to 
the  eye  it  seems  that  no  region  on  the  globe 
can  surpass  it  in  extent  and  variety  of  beau¬ 
tiful  views.  The  vision  can  here  frequently 
sweep  unbroken  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
over  the  most  noble  landscapes. 

An  examination  of  the  Savannah  River  with 
the  view  to  its  future  improvement  shows  that 
for  150  miles  above  Savannah,  and  to  within 
12  miles  of  the  point  where  the  Atlanta  and 
Richmond  Air-Line  Railway  crosses  the  stream, 
it  can  he  made  navigable  for  steamboats  at  a 
small  cost.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  ex¬ 
ports  from  Savannah  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1878,  was  $18,552,634.  The  value 
of  imports  during  the  same  period  was  $502,- 
574.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  for  the  same 
period  was  1,134,327  tons,  and  the  number  of 
vessels  1,301. 
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On  October  31st  a  Confederate  monument 
was  unveiled  at  Augusta.  It  was  the  gift  of 
the  “  Ladies’  Memorial  Association.”  Invita¬ 
tions  to  be  present  had  been  extensively  issued 
to  citizens,  military  organizations  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  distinguished  persons. 
An  oration  was  delivered  by  Colonel  C.  0. 
Jones,  Jr.,  in  presence  of  a  large  assembly. 
The  monument  is  a  graceful  shaft  76  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  of  a  Confed¬ 
erate  soldier  standing  in  the  position  of  “  pa¬ 
rade  rest.”  At  the  base  of  this  main  shaft  are 
four  statues — one  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,  one  of 
General  “  Stonewall”  Jackson,  one  of  General 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  and  one  of  General  W. 
H.  T.  Walker.  Each  of  these  statues  is  20  feet 
high  from  the  base. 

Early  in  the  year  ex-Governor  R.  13.  Bul¬ 
lock  was  tried  twice  on  different  counts  for 
offenses  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
him  during  his  administration  as  Governor  of 
Georgia.  In  each  case  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
was  returned  by  the  jury. 

The  election  for  the  choice  of  members  of 
Congress,  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  resulted  as  follows:  First 
District — Nicholls,  8,477 ;  Corker,  5,031.  Sec¬ 
ond  District — Smith,  8,126;  Wade,  3,642. 
Third  District  —  Cook,  2,628;  scattering  6. 
Fourth  District — Harris,  10,101 ;  Persons,  13,- 
336.  Fifth  District — Hammond,  10,269;  Ar¬ 
nold,  8,196.  Sixth  District — Blount,  3,192; 
scattering,  18.  Seventh  District — Lester,  12,- 
965;  Felton,  14,315.  Eighth  District — Ste¬ 
phens,  3,355  ;  scattering,  58.  Ninth  District — 
Billings,  10,675;  Speer,  10,897. 


GERMANY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  reestab¬ 
lished  January  18,  1871.  The  Emperor,  Wil¬ 
liam  I.,  was  born  March  22,  1797,  and  was 
married  June  11,  1829,  to  Augusta,  daughter 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  heir  apparent,  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam,  born  October  18,  1831,  has  the  official 
title  of  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire 
and  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  January  25,  1858,  to  Victoria,  Princess 
Royal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  born  No¬ 
vember  21,  1840,  and  has  seven  children,  viz.: 
Frederick  William,  born  1859;  Henry,  born 
1862  ;  Waldemar,  born  1868  ;  Charlotte,  born 
1860  ;  Victoria,  born  1866  ;  Sophia,  born  1870 ; 
and  Margaretta,  born  1872.  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cellor  (Reichskanzler),  Otto,  Prince  von  Bis¬ 
marck -Schonhausen.  President  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Chancery  (Reichskanzler- Amt),  Karl 
von  Hofmann,  Minister  of  State,  appointed 
in  1876. 

The  German  Empire  consists  at  present  of 
twenty-six  states,  of  which  four  are  kingdoms, 
six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  princi¬ 
palities,  three  free  cities,  and  one,  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine,  an  imperial  land  (Reichsland),  which 
has  as  yet  no  particular  government  of  its  own, 
but  is  administered,  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  by  an  Oberprasident. 

The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  states  of 
the  German  Empire,  the  area,  the  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1875,  the  number 
of  representatives  of  every  German  state  in 
the  Federal  'Council,  and  the  number  of  depu¬ 
ties  who  represent  each  state  in  the  Reichs¬ 
tag: 


STATES. 

Area  in  English 

Population  in 
1875. 

Votes  in 
Federal 
Council. 

Deputies 
to  the 
Reichstag. 

1.  Prussia  (including  Lauenburg) . 

134,178 

25.742.404 

17 

236 

rO _ 

%  Bavaria . 

29,292 

5.022,890 

6 

48 

bp 

3.  Saxony . 

5.789 

2,760.586 

4 

23 

2 

4.  Wiirte’mberg . 

7.531 

1,881,505 

4 

17 

5.  Baden. . 

5,824 

1,507,179 

3 

14 

6.  Hesse . . . 

2.965 

884,218 

3 

9 

3 

7.  Mecklenburg-Sebwerin . 

5,137 

558,785 

2 

6 

8.  Saxe- W eimar . . . 

1,388 

292.933 

1 

3 

a 

9.  Oldenburg . 

2,471 

31 9.3 i 4 

1 

3 

O 

10.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz . 

1,131 

95.673 

1 

1 

11.  Brunswick . 

1.425 

327.493 

2 

3 

s 

12.  Saxe-Meiningen . 

953 

194.494 

1 

2 

IB 

13.  Saxe-Altenburg . 

511 

145.844 

1 

1 

z 

14.  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . 

760 

182.599 

1 

2 

15.  Anhalt . 

906 

218.565 

1 

2 

16.  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt . 

864 

76,676 

1 

1 

i 

17.  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen . 

833 

67,480 

1 

1 

1 

18.  Waldeck . 

403 

54,743 

1 

1 

lit.  Reuss-Greitz  (elder  line) . 

122 

4C.9S5 

1 

1 

o 

a 

20.  Reuss-Schleitz  (younger  line) . 

320 

92,375 

1 

1 

£ 

21.  Schaumburg-Lippe . 

171 

80,133 

1 

1 

22.  Lippe-Detmold . 

459 

112.452 

1 

1 

23.  Liibeck . 

109 

56,912 

1 

1 

24.  Bremen . 

99 

142.200 

1 

1 

25.  Hamburg . 

158 

388,618 

1 

8 

26.  Alsace-Lorraine  (Reichsland) . 

5,608 

1,531,804 

15 

Total . 

208,432 

42,727,360 

58 

397 

Population  of  Berlin,  December  31,  1877, 
1,018,818.  (For  the  population  of  the  other 
principal  cities  see  “Annual  Cyclopedia”  for 
1877.) 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  full 


exhibit  of  the  governments  of  the  particular 
states,  including  the  names  and  the  titles  of  all 
the  sovereign  princes,  their  years  of  birth  and 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  name  of  the 
heir  apparent : 
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STATES. 

Title. 

Prussia . 

Bavaria . 

Saxony . 

W  iirtemberg . 

Baden _ 7. . 

Grand  Duke. . . . 
Grand  Duke.. .. 

.Grand  Duke _ 

Grand  Duke.. .. 
Grand  Duke. . . . 
Grand  Duke.... 

Meeklenburg-Schwerin . 

Hesse . .’. . 

Oldenburg . 

Saxe- Weimar . 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz . 

Brunswick.. . . 

Anhalt . 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha . 

Saxe-Meiningen . 

Lippe-Detmold . 

Reuss  (elder  line) . 

Reuss  (younger  line) ........ 

Schaumburg-Lippe . 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt _ 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. 
Waldeck . 

Prince . 

Burgomaster. . . 

Burgomaster... 
Burgomaster. .. 

Hamburg . 

Liibeck . 

Name. 


When  born  and  when  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne. 


Heir  apparent. 


William  I . 

Louis  II . 

Albert . 

Charles .  . 

Frederick . 

Frederick  Francis  II... 

Louis  IV . 

Peter . 

Charles  Alexander . 

Frederick  William . 

William . 

Frederick . 

Ernest . 

Ernest  II . 

George . 

Waldemar . 

Henry  XXII . 

Henry  XIV . 

Adolf. . 

George . 

Gunther . 

George . 

j  0.  Gildemeister . 

|  F.  M.  C.  Pfeiffer . 

(  G.  A.  Weber . 

■j  G.  H.  Kirchenpauer. . . 
Th.  Curtius . 


Born  1797, 
“  1845, 

“  1828, 
«  1823, 

“  1826, 
“  1823, 

“  1S87, 
“  1327, 
“  1818, 
“  1819, 

“  1806, 
“  1831, 
“  1826, 
“  1S18, 
“  1826, 
“  1824, 

“  1846, 

“  1832, 

“  1817, 
“  1S88, 
“  1801, 
“  1831, 
1877-1881 . 
1S75-1879. 

1818 . 

1878 . 

1878 . 


8UCC. 

1861 . . . 

Frederick  William,  son. 

1864... 

Otto,  brother. 

u 

1873... 

George,  brother. 

44 

1S64.. . 

William,  cousin. 

“ 

1856... 

Frederick  William,  son. 

44 

1842... 

Frederick  Francis,  son. 

44 

1S77. . . 

Ernest  Louis,  son. 

44 

1S53. . . 

August,  son. 

44 

1853.. . 

Charles  August,  son. 

44 

1869... 

Adolf  Frederick,  son. 

44 

1831... 

Disputed. 

44 

1871.. . 

Leopold,  son. 

44 

1853... 

Maurice,  brother. 

44 

1S44. . . 

Prince  Alfred,  eouBin. 

44 

1866... 

Bernhard,  son. 

44 

1875... 

Hermann,  brother. 

44 

1859.. . 

“ 

1867.. . 

Henry  XXVII.,  son. 

44 

1860... 

George,  son. 

44 

1859... 

Gunther,  second  cousin. 

44 

1835... 

Charles,  son. 

1852.. . 

Frederick',  son. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the 
ducal  line  of  Brunswick  is  likely  to  become 
extinct  by  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke. 
The  succession  is  disputed  by  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  the  son  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  that  the  heir  apparent  is 
the  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  in  only  thir¬ 
teen  of  the  twenty-two  sovereign  houses  which 
belong  to  the  German  Empire. 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  empire  are 
vested  in  the  Bundestag,  or  Federal  Council, 
and  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The 
Bundesrath  represents  the  individual  states  of 
Germany,  and  the  Emperor  must  have  its  con¬ 
sent  to  declare  war  which  is  not  merely  defen¬ 
sive.  The  members  of  the  Bundestag  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governments  of  the  individual 
states  for  each  session.  On  January  1,  1879, 
the  German  Bundesrath  was  composed  of  the 
following  members : 

Prussia. — Prince  Bismarck,  President  and 
Imperial  Chancellor  ;  Count  zu  Stolberg-Wer- 
nigerode,  Vice-President  of  the  State  Ministry ; 
the  Ministers  Hobrecht,  Count  Eulenburg, 
Leonhard,  Kameke,  and  Maybach;  Billow, 
State  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Von  Stosch, 
Chief  of  the  Admiralty;  Hofmann,  President 
of  the  Imperial  Chancery;  Von  Phillipsborn, 
Director  in  the  Foreign  Office  ;  Dr.  Friedberg, 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice  ; 
Postmaster-General  Stephan  ;  Hasselbach,  Di¬ 
rector-General  of  the  Indirect  Taxes ;  Mein- 
ecke,  Ministerial  Director  in  the  Ministry  of 
Finance ;  Herzog,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Alsace-Lorraine;  Von  Moller,  Oberprasi- 
dent  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Bavaria. — The  Ministers  Von  Pfretzschner 
and  Dr.  von  Faustle;  Von  Rudhart,  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Berlin  ;  Ministerial  Director  von  Rie¬ 
del  ;  and  Major-General  von  Fries. 

Saxony. — General  von  Fabrice ;  the  Minis¬ 


ters  H.  von  Nostitz-Wallwitz  and  Abeken ; 
0.  von  Nostitz-Wallwitz,  Ambassador  in  Ber¬ 
lin. 

Wurtemberg. — Minister  von  Mittnacht ;  Hu¬ 
go  von  Spitzemberg,  Ambassador  in  Berlin ; 
Major-General  von  Faber  du  Faur;  and  Coun¬ 
cilor  Hess. 

Baden. — Turban,  President  of  the  Ministry ; 
State  Ministers  Ellstatter  and  Stoszer. 

Hesse. — Freiherr  von  Starck,  President  of 
the  Ministry;  Ministerial  Councilors  Kempff 
and  Neidhart. 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin. — Von  Prollius,  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Berlin ;  Oldenburg,  Director  of 
Customs. 

Saxe-  Weimar. — Councilor  Dr.  Stichling. 

Mecklenburg -Strelitz. — Councilor  von  Prol¬ 
lius. 

Oldenburg. — Councilor  Selkmann. 

Brunswick. — Councilors  Schultz  and  Von 
Liebe. 

Saxe-Meiningen. — Minister  vbn  Giseke. 

Saxe-Altenburg. — Minister  von  Gerstenberg- 
Zech. 

Saxe- Coburg- Gotha. — Minister  Freiherr  von 
Seebach. 

Anhalt. — Minister  Freiherr  von  Krosigk. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. — Minister  von  Ber- 
trap. 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. — Minister  Frei¬ 
herr  von  Berlepsch. 

Waldeck. — Director  von  Sommerfeld. 

Beuss  {elder  line). — Faber. 

Reuss  {younger  line). — Dr.  von  Beulwitz,  State 
Minister. 

Schaumburg-Lippe. — Councilor  Hocker. 

Lippe-Detmold. — Eschenburg. 

Lubeck. — Dr.  Kruger,  Minister  Resident  in 
Berlin. 

Bremen. — Dr.  Gildemeister,  Burgomaster. 

Hamburg. — Dr.  Kirchenpauer,  Burgomaster. 

The  movement  of  emigration  from  the  ports 
of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  was  as  follows : 
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FROM 

Bremen. 

Hamburg. 

Total. 

Germany 

9,328 

10,725 

20,053 

Other  countries . 

9,851 

11,845 

21,696 

TotaL  1S7T . 

19,179 

22,570 

41,749 

1876 . 

21,665 

28,731 

50,896 

It 

1875 . 

24,503 

81.810 

56,313 

u 

1874 . 

30,633 

43,443 

74.076 

u 

1873 . 

63,241 

69,176 

182,417 

u 

1872 . 

80.418 

74,406 

154.824 

u 

1871 . 

60.516 

42.224 

102.740 

ll 

1870 . 

46,781 

32,556 

79,837 

f  1870-1877 . 

43,367 

43,115 

86,482 

1865-1869 . 

62,093 

45,579 

107,672 

Average 

1860-1864 . 

21.580 

20,085 

41,665 

1855-1859 . 

32,541 

21.892 

54,433 

number. 

1850-1854 . 

51,361 

25,S04 

77,165 

1S45-1S49 . 

31.290 

5,416 

36,706 

1 S3 6-1844 . 

12,949 

1,704 

14,653 

Total  since  1832 . 

1,496,518 

911,724 

2,408,242 

Besides  this  number,  emigrants  left  Germany 
as  follows :  via  Stettin,  1875— ’77,  545 ;  via 
Antwerp,  1877,  1,836;  via  Rotterdam,  1872, 
1,486;  via  Havre,  1876,  1,258;  via  Marseilles, 
1873  and  1874,  47 ;  via  Genoa,  1872,  7.  The 


principal  points  of  destination  of  the  emigrants 
in  1876  were  as  follows :  United  States,  17,079 ; 
Australia,  1,306 ;  Africa,  750 ;  Brazil,  481 ; 
Argentine  Republic,  87. 

The  movement  of  population  in  1876  was  as 
follows: 


STATES. 

Mar¬ 

riages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Still¬ 

births. 

Inclusive  of  still-births. 

Prussia . 

221,712 

1,098,593 

705.060 

45.523 

Bavaria . 

42,012 

223.192 

162,059 

7,910 

Saxony . 

26.606 

131,817 

63.577 

5,456 

W  iirtemberg . 

15.321 

89,224 

63,508 

8,330 

Baden . 

12,320 

€3,208 

42,485 

2,162 

Alsace-Lorraine _ 

11,082 

57,700 

42.413 

2.425 

Hesse . 

6,982 

85,254 

22,707 

1.412 

Other  states . 

30,877 

182,235 

8o,335 

5,299 

Total . 

866,912 

1,831,218 

1,207,144 

73,517 

The  number  belonging  to  each  religious  de¬ 
nomination  in  1875  was  as  follows  (Brachelli, 
“  Statistische  Skizze  des  Deutschen  Reichs,” 
4th  edition,  1878) : 


STATES. 

Evangelical. 

Roman  and  Old 
Catholics. 

Other 

Christians. 

Jews. 

Others. 

Prussia . 

16.712,700 

8,625.840 

59,400 

339,790 

4,674 

Bavaria . 

1,392,120 

3,573,142 

4.889 

51.385 

904 

Saxony . 

2,674.905 

73.349 

6.541 

5,360 

4,167 

431 

W  iirtemberg . 

1,296.650 

567.578 

12,881 

229 

Baden . 

517,861 

958,916 

3.842 

26,492 

68 

Alsace-Lorraine . 

285.329 

1,204,OS1 

3,198 

39,002 

194 

Hesse . 

602.850 

251.172 

3,889 

25,652 

655 

Mccklenburg-Schwerin . 

Oldenburg . 

548.741 

245,054 

2,258 

71,743 

909 

2,786 

1,578 

"30 

Anhalt . 

208,238 

3.473 

91 

1,763 

Other  states . 

2,234,375 

39,675 

4,968 

22,650 

S,942 

TotaL . 

26,718,823 

15,371,227 

100,608 

520,575 

16.127 

Per  cent . 

62-5 
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Germany  has  20  universities,  of  which  9  are  Mecklenburg,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  num- 
in  Prussia,  3  in  Bavaria,  2  in  Baden,  1  each  in  her  of  professors  and  students  in  the  German 
AViirtemberg,  Hesse,  Saxony,  Saxe-Weimar,  universities  in  1878  was  as  follows : 


UNIVERSITIES. 

State. 

Professors. 

STUDENTS. 

Matriculated. 

Total. 

215 

2.569 

4,881 

100 

1,063 

1,098 

11 

1C6 

1,240 

1,250 

64 

'415 

415 

57 

418 

454 

55 

835 

347 

120 

988 

1,009 

Greifswald . 

u 

61 

625 

584 

Halle . 

11 

107 

914 

944 

H  eidelberg . 

110 

750 

608 

Jena . . 

78 

545 

570 

Kiel . 

69 

252 

264 

89 

666 

671 

Leipsic. . . 

160 

2,S61 

2,948 

Marburg . 

71 

450 

458 

Munich . 

136 

1,864 

1,896 

Rostock . 

41 

157 

157 

Strasburg . 

90 

786 

Tubingen . 

ss 

1,187 

1,144 

Wurzburg . 

66 

922 

960 

Total . 

1,883 

IS, 307 

20,494 

Sometimes  the  Academies  of  Munster  and 
Braunsberg,  containing  each  the  two  faculties 
of  Catholic  theology  and  philosophy,  are  count¬ 
ed  among  the  German  universities.  In  1878 
Munster  had  29  professors  and  325  students. 


At  the  following  universities,  outside  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  German  language  is  ex¬ 
clusively  or  predominantly  used,  and  in  the 
province  of  literature  they  may  be  counted  as 
German  universities : 
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UNIVERSITIES. 

Countries. 

Professors. 

STUDENTS. 

Matriculated. 

Total. 

Basel . 

67 

193 

215 

82 

2S8 

821 

Czernowitz . 

88 

179 

228 

78 

902 

910 

Grata . 

88 

693 

763 

Innspruck . 

69 

. 

it 

181 

u  • 

261 

3,099 

351 

3.546 

Zurich . 

86 

891 

Total . 

900 

5,700 

6,369 

The  budget  of  the  German  Empire  for  1878- 
’79,  as  declared  by  the  law  of  April  29, 1878,  es¬ 
timates  revenue  and  expenditure  each  at  536,- 
496,800  marks  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents).  The  rev¬ 
enue  was  derived  from  the  following  sources : 


Marks. 

1.  Customs  and  excises  of  consumption .  250,826,840 

2.  Stamp-duty  for  bills  of  exchange .  6,653,100 

3.  Administration  of  postal  affairs  and  tele¬ 

graphs  .  15,288,408 

4.  Administration  of  railroads .  11,356,000 

5.  Imperial  Bank,  and  other  receipts .  2,010,000 

6.  Receipts  of  various  descriptions .  7,495,522 

7.  From  the  imperial  funds  for  invalids .  32,053,152 

8  Surplus  of  former  years .  31,663 

9.  Profits  from  the  coining  of  imperial  money. .  100,000 

10.  Interest  of  invested  capitals .  7,324,208 

11.  Extraordinary  receipts .  116,535,056 

12.  Matricular  contributions .  87,145,510 

13.  Administration  of  the  imperial  printing-office  174,330 

Total .  536,496,800 

The  matricular  contributions  were  divided 
among  the  particular  states  as  follows : 

STATES.  Marks. 

Prussia .  41.494,609 

Bavaria .  19,682,751 

Saxony . .  4  575,727 

"Wurtemberg . 6,806,586 

Baden . 4,836.566 

Hesse .  1,422,501 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin .  812,032 

Saxe- Weimar . 449,547 

Meeklenburg-Strelitz .  138,518 

Oldenburg .  488,098 

Brunswick .  510,808 

Saxe-Meiningen .  803,191 

Saxe-Altenburg .  228,422 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha .  290,512 

Anhalt .  336.401 

Schwarzburg-Budolstadt .  116,355 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen .  99.819 

Waldeck .  78,011 

Reuss  (elder  branch") .  73,746 

Beuss  (younger  branch) .  142,131 

Schaumburg-Lippe .  51,222 

Lippe  . 172.868 

Liibeck .  91,396 

Bremen .  244,735 

Hamburg .  644,054 

Alsace-Lorraine .  3,060,410 


Total .  87,145,516 

The  regular  expenditures  of  the  empire  were 
estimated  as  follows: 

Marks. 

1.  Chancellor  of  the  empire .  104,980 

2.  Chancery  of  the  empire .  4,259.253 

3.  Imperial  Diet .  322,000 

4.  Foreign  Office . 6,104,655 

5.  Administration  of  the  imperial  army .  322,518,288 

6.  Administration  of  the  navy .  24,110,520 

7.  Interest  of  the  debt  of  the  empire .  6,781,500 

8.  Chamber  of  Accounts .  450,510 

9.  Imperial  Chancery  for  Alsace-Lorraine .  171,760 

10.  Railroad  Office  of  the  empire .  272.750 

11.  General  pension  funds .  17,553,205 

12.  Empire  invalid  funds .  32,053,157 

13.  Administration  of  justice .  806.182 


Total .  415,508,755 


The  extraordinary  expenditures  are  thus  es¬ 
timated  : 

Marks. 


1.  Chancellor  of  the  empire .  8,000 

2.  Chancery  of  the  empire .  2,527,330 

8.  Imperial  Diet .  80,000 

4.  Foreign  Office . '. .  527,000 

5.  Postal  administration,  and  administration  of 

telegraphs .  13,299,345 

6.  Army  of  the  empire .  27,378,540 

7.  Administration  of  the  navy .  84,580,165 

8.  Chamber  of  Accounts .  10,000 

9.  Railroads  of  the  empire .  10,102,340 

10.  Mint . 22,700,000 

11.  Expenditures  arising  from  the  war  with 

France., .  9,995,825 

12.  Administration  of  justice .  35,000 


Total 


120,988,045 


The  public  debt  of  the  German  Empire  con¬ 
sists  of  two  loans,  one  of  77,731,321  marks, 
authorized  by  the  law  of  June  14,  1877,  and 
one  of  97,484,865  marks,  authorized  by  the 
law  of  June  14,  1878.  There  is  also  a  floating 
debt  consisting  of  Treasury  notes  issued  for 
short  periods  only.  In  accordance  with  the 
law  of  April  20,  1874,  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  has  issued  paper  money  ( Reichscassen - 
scheme)  to  the  amount  of  120,000,000  marks, 
which  has  been  distributed  among  the  several 
states  in  proportion  to  their  population  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1871. 

The  budgets  and  public  debt  of  the  several 
states  in  1878  were  as  follows  (in  marks) : 


STATES. 


Alsace-Lorraine . 

Anhalt . 

Baden . 

Bavaria . 

Bremen . 

Brunswick . 

Hamburg . 

Hesse . 

Lippe . . 

Liibeck . 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin . 
Meeklenburg-Strelitz — 

Oldenburg . 

Prussia  (see  Prussia)  . . 
Reuss  (elder  branch). . . 
Reuss  (younger  branch) 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . 

Saxe-Meiningen . 

Saxe-Weimar . 

Saxony . 

Schaumburg -Lippe . 

Schwarzburg-Budolstadt 
Schwarzburg  -  Sonders- 

hausen . 

Waldeck . 

Wurtemberg . 


Gross 

receipts. 


39,358,815 

15,145,000 

84,213,031 

221,683,348 

13,191,586 

7,700,133 

26,611,000 

17,447,515 

920,474 

2,638,653 

(?) 

(?) 

912.300 

718,857,764 

545,409 

1,115,168 

2,747,347 

2,485.707 

4,288,640 

6,766,805 

62,491,000 

704,522 

1,794,060 

2,164,742 

997,856 

48,338,788 


Expenditure. 


89,858,815 

15,820,000 

84,491,847 

221,633,848 

15.055,071 

7.700,133 

28^443,500 

17,449,631 

948,552 

2,638,658 


8 


912,300 
713,857,764 
545,409 
1,117,146 
2,747,317 
1,487,915 
3,793,640 
6,787.687 
62,431.417 
704,522 
1,777,132 

2,151,346 

997,856 

48,338,78S 


Debt. 


5,822,171 

46,725,852 

1,167,843,762 

83,207,023 

91,874,442 

109.187,830 

56,584,758 

1,182.857 

24,140,469 

20.680,000 

6.000,000 

37,209,586 

1,085,958,058 

968,700 

1,422,158 

1,898,940 

10,981,851 

12,510,446 

8,340,496 

593,312,625 

860,000 

4,497,000 

8,604,330 

2,514,308 

356,528,607 
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The  following  table  gives  the  military  forces 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  war : 

I.  FIELD  ARMY. 


DIVISIONS. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Higher  staff . 

863 

5,170 

5,070 

Infantry . 

10,100 

455,620 

17,908 

Jfigers . 

572 

26,676 

1,046 

Cavalry . 

2,144 

59,814 

65,608 

Artillery . 

2,286 

78,120 

7T,432 

Pioneers . 

555 

20.917 

9.647 

Train . 

484 

88,451 

46,017 

Administration . 

216 

2,826 

10,864 

Total . 

17,310 

687,594 

233,592 

II.  RESERVES. 


DIVISIONS. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Substitutes  of  the  staff . 

875 

1,836 

822 

Infantry . 

2,812 

179,524 

1,036 

Jfigers . 

104 

8,008 

26 

Cavalry . 

465 

23,994 

19,716 

Artillery . 

840 

18,261 

5,507 

Pioneers . 

90 

4,950 

20 

Train . 

240 

11,522 

8,903 

Total . 

4,420 

243,095 

30,530 

III.  GARRISON. 


DIVISIONS. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Authorities . 

S50 

10,000 

1,S50 

Infantry . 

6,424 

250.244 

2,044 

Jiigers . 

104 

6,500 

26 

Cavalry . 

828 

22,968 

25,380 

Artillery . 

1,370 

54,852 

8,114 

Pioneers . 

531 

8,588 

Total  garrison . 

10,107 

853,102 

87,414 

“  reserves . 

4,426 

243,095 

80,530 

“  field  army . 

17,310 

687,594 

238,592 

Grand  total . 

31,843 

1,283,791 

801,536 

The  military  forces  of  the  empire  in  time  of 
peace  are  as  follows : 


DIVISIONS. 

1.  Staff. . 

Infantry  of  the  lino. . 

Chasseurs . 

Militia . 

2.  Infantry . 

3.  Cavalry . 

Foot  artillery . 

Held  artillery . 

4.  Artillery . 

5.  Pioneers . 

6.  Train . 

7.  Particular  formations, 

Total . 


Officers. 

Men. 

Horses. 

1,987 

4 

8,740 

534 

848 

255,679 

14,454 

4,633 

9,622 

274,766 

2,357 

64,709 

62,591 

6S8 

1,629 

15,167 

30,733 

14,845 

2,312 

45,900 

14,845 

394 

10.324 

200 

4,998 

2,457 

811 

958 

17,188 

401,659 

79,898 

The  Minister  of  War,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1877,  upon  the  results  of  the  year’s  re¬ 
cruiting,  stated  that,  out  of  140,197  recruits, 
180,939  had  received  education  in  the  German 
and  6,283  in  other  languages,  only  2,975  having 
received  no  kind  of  education.  Out  of  86,670 
recruits  supplied  by  Prussia,  78,661  had  been 


pupils  at  German  schools,  and  5,486  at  schools 
where  other  languages  were  used  for  teaching, 
2,523  being  altogether  uneducated.  The  parts 
of  the  empire  from  which  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  uneducated  recruits  came  were  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  regions  (the  province 
of  Prussia)  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  German  navy  was  composed  as  follows 
in  1878: 


VESSELS. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Guns. 

Tons. 

Horse¬ 

power. 

1.  Steamers — Ironclads  : 

Frigates  . 

7 

85 

30,764 

43,100 

Corvettes . 

8 

20 

12,440 

14,200 

Batteries . 

2 

7 

2,009 

2.400 

Gunboats . 

5 

5 

8,920 

8,500 

Total  ironclads . 

17 

117 

59,133 

63,200 

Frigates . 

11 

133 

17,138 

20.100 

Corvettes . 

7 

62 

9,562 

10,800 

Dispatch  boats . 

3 

4 

1,768 

2,150 

Artillery  ship . 

1 

23 

8,318 

8,000 

Imperial  yachts . 

2 

4 

1,993 

8,650 

Gunboats . 

12 

30 

3,659 

3.320 

Torpedo  vessels . 

11 

.  .  . 

2,025 

3,540 

Transport  steamers. . . . 

2 

..  . 

452 

320 

2.  Sailing  Vessels: 

1 

10 

1,052 

3 

18 

1,708 

Total . 

70 

401 

100, SOS 

110,080 

The  movements  of  shipping  in  the  German 
ports  in  1876  were  as  follows : 


STATES. 

TOTAL 

VES8EL8. 

TOTAL 

STEAMERS. 

Vessels. 

Ton.. 

No. 

Teas. 

Entered. 

Prussia . 

31,710 

3,131,344 

5.040 

1,3S6,995 

Hamburg . 

4,991 

2,180,451 

2,908 

1,721,048 

Bremen . 

1,972 

672,180 

466 

316,757 

Liibeck . 

2,532 

824,229 

921 

177,560 

Oldenburg . 

2,568 

169.961 

90 

25.932 

Mecklenburg . 

1,060 

106,514 

108 

20,872 

Total . 

44,833 

6,584,679 

9,518 

3,719,164 

Cleared. 

Prussia . 

31.586 

3,178,138 

5.079 

1.414.362 

Hamburg . 

5,212 

2,229,968 

2,907 

1,728.509 

Bremen . 

2,116 

703,429 

470 

402,467 

Liibeck . 

2.516 

322.764 

915 

176.171 

Oldenburg . 

2,716 

177,990 

83 

27,670 

21,458 

Mecklenburg . 

1,115 

118,530 

117 

Total . 

45,261 

6,725,S19 

9,576 

8,770,632 

The  commercial  navy  of  Germany  was  com¬ 
posed  as  follows  in  1877 : 


STATES. 

TOTAL  VESSELS. 

TOTAL  STEAMERS. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Horse¬ 

power. 

Prussia . 

3,282 

504,067 

134 

80,400 

10,571 

Hamburg . 

439 

214,898 

96 

88,826 

18,947 

Bremen . 

255 

196,011 

58 

57,676 

18,152 

Mecklenburg . 

421 

116,733 

8 

8,795 

938 

Oldenburg . 

372 

68,032 

2 

47 

58 

Liibeck . 

40 

8,909 

20 

6,202 

1,209 

North  Sea  fleet _ 

2,704 

633,143 

177 

144,973 

88.992 

Baltic  fleet . 

2,105 

470,507 

141 

86,978 

10,883 

Total,  1877.... 

4,809 

1.103,650 

318 

180.946 

49.S75 

“  1876.... 

4,745 

1,084,882 

319 

183,569 

£0,756 

“  1875.... 

4,602 

1,068,383 

299 

1S9.998 

48,422 

“  1874.... 

4,495 

1,033,725 

253 

167,633 

41,755 
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The  total  length  of  railroads  of  Germany,  open  for  traffic,  was  as  follows  on  December 
31,  1877  (in  kilometres) : 


STATES. 

State  roads. 

Private  roads  under 
state  administration. 

Private  roads. 

Total. 

Prussia . 

4,775-42 

8,225-05 

9,386-07 

17.886-54 

Bavaria . 

3,(106-42 

272-46 

957-42 

4,476-30 

Saxony  . 

1,666-89 

87-54 

273-75 

1,978-18 

lyiirtemberg . 

1,223 -SO 

16-55 

1  940-35 

Baden . 

1,048-75 

124  0 

6-78 

1,179 "  53 

Hesse . 

287  36 

433  •  94. 

721 *80 

Oldenburg  . 

254-33 

33-49 

46-94 

834-76 

Mecklenburg . 

80-0 

411*3 

491-8 

Brunswick . 

21*2 

807*1 

Other  states . 

155-07 

56-0 

871-95 

1,083-02 

Alsace-Lorraine . 

1,062-57 

10-9 

1,073-47 

Total . 

14,181-81 

3,748-54 

12,372-70 

80,303-05 

The  postal  statistics  of  the  empire  according  to  the  latest  official  publications  were  as 
follows : 


ITEMS. 


Total  number  of  articles  sent. 

(a.)  Letter-mail . 

Letters . 

Postal  cards . 

Printed  matter . 

Samples  of  goods . 

Postauftragsbriefe . 

Money-orders . 

Postvorsehussbriefe . 


Newspapers . 

Supplements  to  newspapers . 

(6.)  Parcel  and  money  mail . 

Parcels  without  declaration  of  value 
Parcels  with  declaration  of  value 
Letters  with  declaration  of  value. . . 


Total  value  of  money -letters 
Total  weight  of  parcels  sent 


Imperial  mail,  1877. 

Bavaria,  1876. 

Wiirtemberg, 
1876— ’77. 

Total. 

1,156,273,981 

165,947,651 

66,747,lf8 

1,889,000,000 

1,093.277,731 

150,895,827 

62,491,230 

1,306,700,000 

521,462,490 

57,119,226 

25,569,756 

604,200,000 

92,964,270 

104,100,720 

8,620,468 

8,992,942 

2,7(4,080 

4,338.018 

99,300,000 

112,400.(100 

8,463.070 

1,047,446 

324,198 

9,800.000 

2,785,947 

164.885 

S4,i.95 

3,000,000 

84.128,803 

8,838,660 

1,609,440 

89,600.000 

3,396,700 

860,858 

480,960 

4,700,000 

814,557.790 

11.417.941 

80,251,947 

27,320,174 

483,500,000 

62,996,250 

15,051.824 

4,255,938 

82,300,000 

52,436,680 

7,597,194 

8,283,020 

63,300,000 

2,915,530 

7,644,040 

7,454,630 

972,918 

19,000,000 

14,147,281,847 

961,151,903 

575,446,118 

15,683.900,000 

241,594,100 

25,250,328 

12,642,714 

279,500,000 

The  extent  of  electric  telegraphs  (in  kilometres  ;  1  kilometre  =  0  62  mile),  and  the  amount 
of  their  business,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


LINES  AND  DISPATCHES. 

Imperial  telegraph, 

•  1877. 

Bavaria,  1876. 

Wiirtemberg,  1876. 

Total. 

Lines . 

43,S70 

157,533 

7,771 

81,689 

2,549 

54,190 

195,994 

Wires . 

6,772 

3,2S7  I 
2,663  f 

934 

367 

7,251 

7,325,412 

369,884 

790.249 

93,684 

294.470 

6.410,131 

2.  Official  dispatches . 

120,638 

583,700 

3.  International  dispatches . 

Sent . * . . 

1,632,789  ) 
1,714,974  V 
849,323  ) 

1,016,283 

490,108 

5,203,477 

4.  Transit  dispatches . . 

Total.  1877 . 

11.391,846 

10.649,994 

.  1 

14,197,278 

Total,  1876 . 

1,900,216 

905,216  f 

The  German  Parliament  was  opened  on 
February  6th  by  Herr  Camphausen,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  who  read 
the  following  speech  from  the  throne : 

His  Majesty  the  Emporor  has  deigned  to  com¬ 
mission  me  to  open  the  session  of  the  German  Par¬ 
liament  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  the  allied  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Your  deliberations  will  be  required  for 
c  number  of  important  subjects.  The  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year  supplying  fresh  evidence  that  our 
unavoidable  expenditure  is  more  rapidly  increasing 
than  the  revenue,  the  allied  Governments  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  deficit  shall  he  cov¬ 
ered,  not  by  additional  contributions  on  the  part  of 
the  individual,  states,  but  by  fresh  sources  of  reve¬ 


nue  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Ex¬ 
chequer.  To  this  end,  hills  providing  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  stamp-tax  and  the  raising  of  the  tobacco 
duty  and  the  excise  will  be  submitted  to  you.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  bill  authorizing  a  new  loan  will 
he  introduced  to  enable  the  Government  to  defray 
certain  extraordinary  expenses  which  can  not  bo 
met  by  the  ordinary  income. 

To  supply  an  omission  in  the  text  of  the  German 
Charter,  a  bill  is  being  discussed  by  the  Federal 
Council,  allowing  the  Chancellor  to  appoint  deputies 
to  perform  his  functions,  either  in  their. entirety  or 
in  separate  branches  of  his  official  activity.  These 
deputies  are  also  to  have  the  right  of  signing  papers 
and  decrees.  In  connection  with  the  judicature  acts 
passed  last  session,  a  bill  will  be  laid  before  you 
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throwing  open  the  offices  of  solicitor  and  barrister  to 
all  qualified  persons,  without  impairing  the  guaran¬ 
tees  which  have  so  long  secured  an  honorable  posi¬ 
tion  to  our  lawyers. 

The  laws  and  the  rules  of  judicial  procedure  hav¬ 
ing  been  equalized  in  Germany,  we  require  a  corre¬ 
sponding  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  judicial  charges. 
A  bill  on  this  subject  will  be  submitted  to  you. 

Though  the  cattle-plague  has  been  successfully  ex¬ 
terminated  each  time  the  infection  has  spread  across 
the  frontier,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
penalties  inflicted  for  the  illegal  importation  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  probably  shall  require  your  cooperation  for 
the  enactment  of  a  new  law. 

The  perils  resulting  from  the  adulteration  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  have  induced 
the  allied  Governments  to  devise  a  bill  intended  to 
counteract  the  growing  evil. 

To  satisfy  the  wishes  expressed  in  your  last  ses¬ 
sion,  two  bills  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  existing  laws  on  industry  and  com¬ 
merce.  One  of  these  bills  regulates  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  workingmen  and  their  employers  ;  the  other 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  special  courts  to 
decide  promptly  and  equitably  any  differences  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  pursuit  of  industry  and  trade.  Both  bills 
are  designed  to  remove  difficulties  affecting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  industry,  and  doubly  felt  at  the 
present  time  in  the  lasting  depression  of  commerce. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  regrets  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Austro-liungary  for  the  purpose  of'  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  existing  treaty  of  commerce  have  till 
now  failed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result.  To  gain 
time,  however,  for  fresh  negotiations  the  existing 
treaty  has  been  prolonged  to  the  lstof  July,  1878.  We 
hope  that  we  may  yet  succeed  in  securing  an  agree¬ 
ment  advantageous  to  our  mutual  interests  and  in 
harmony  with  the  friendly  and  neighborly  relations 
subsisting  between  Germany  and  AUstro-Hungary. 
To  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  preceding  stages  of  the 
negotiations,  a  memorial  will  be  presented  to  you. 

When  Parliament  met  last  year,  it  was  still  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Turkish  Government  might  deem 
it  expedient  to  adopt  the  reforms  conjointly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  European  Powers  at  the  Constan¬ 
tinople  Conference.  This  anticipation  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  is  in  hopes  that 
the  principles  of  the  Conference  will  be  carried  out 
and  consolidated  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and 
that  peace  will  not  be  long  in  coming.  Germany 
not  being  directly  concerned  in  the  East,  we  are 
enabled  to  cooperate  disinterestedly  in  the  pending 
transactions,  with  .  view  to  facilitate  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  Powers  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Christian  populations.  The  policy  prescribed 
by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  has  been  so  far  success¬ 
ful,  as  it  has  materially  contributed  to  preserve  peace 
between  the  Powers  and  to  allow  of  our  maintaining, 
not  merely  pacific,  but  very  friendly  relations  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.  With  Divine  assistance,  we  hope 
to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  blessing. 

The  Reichstag  organized  by  reelecting  its 
former  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secre¬ 
taries.  On  the  16th  Herr  Hofmann,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Imperial  Chancery,  in  introducing 
the  first  debate  on  the  budget,  made  the  cus¬ 
tomary  financial  statement.  He  said  that  at 
the  close  of  the  current  financial  year  there 
was  a  deficit  of  19,022,600  marks,  and  the 
new  budget  under  discussion  would  bring  up 
the  deficit  to  upward  of  28,000,000  marks. 
To  cover  this  deficit  the  Government  pro¬ 
posed,  instead  of  increasing  the  matriculatory 
contributions  of  the  several  states,  to  increase 
the  receipts  from  the  revenue  of  the  empire 
itself.  .After  a  long  discussion  the  House  re¬ 


solved  to  refer  the  most  important  items  of 
the  budget  to  the  Budget  Committee,  and  the 
estimates  for  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  railway 
services  to  a  special  committee  for  preliminary 
discussion.  On  the  18th  Prince  Bismarck,  in 
explaining  the  views  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern  question,  said  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  chief  interest  in  the  East  was  that  the 
Danube  and  the  Straits  should  be  free  as 
heretofore.  In  a  second  speech  he  said  that 
the  German  relations  with  Austria  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  “  The  two  Emperors,”  he  said,  “have 
real  confidence  in  each  other,  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  regarding  myself  as  a  personal  friend 
of  Count  Andrassy.  ”  On  the  22d  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  finding  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
tobacco  duty  resisted  by  a  large  majority,  told 
the  House  that  he  could  not  deem  himself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  details  of  the  measure.  He 
no  doubt  approved  the  general  tendency  of  the 
bill,  and  indeed  had  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
that  he  regarded  the  raising  of  the  tobacco 
duty  as  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Government  monopoly.  Yet  he  de¬ 
clined  to  defend  the  particulars  of  the  bill,  or 
the  financial  policy  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
finances  of  the  empire  were  virtually  directed 
by  the  Prussian  Finance  Minister,  a  gentleman 
who,  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Cabinet,  was  an  independent  agent,  and 
whose  connection  with  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was  too  independent  to  subject  him  to 
any  kind  of  control.  He  (Prince  Bismarck)  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a 
German  and  a  Prussian  finance  minister  acting 
side  by  side,  both  attending  to  very  nearly  the 
same  business ;  hut  the  relations  between  the 
German  and  Prussian  Governments  ought  to 
be  more  suitably  arranged.  Herr  Campbau- 
sen  replied  to  this  speech  on  the  following  day, 
when  he  informed  the  House  that,  after  the 
views  uttered  upon  the  tobacco  bill  in  various 
quarters,  it  was  hardly  worth  his  while  to  at¬ 
tempt  its  defense.  All  he  could  say  was,  that 
in  a  memorandum  presented  to  the  Chancellor 
in  1877  he  had  likewise  declared  in  favor  of  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  monopoly.  He 
would  stand  or  fall  with  the  bill.  As  the  to¬ 
bacco  bill  was  sure  to  be  rejected,  this  seemed 
to  settle  the  fate  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Prince  Bismarck,  indeed,  at  once  endeavored  to 
put  a  conciliatory  interpretation  upon  his  pre¬ 
vious  utterances;  but  after  what  had  tran¬ 
spired,  an  arrangement  was  impossible,  and  on 
February  28th  Herr  Camphausen  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  Emperor.  This  incident  is 
easily  understood  by  remembering  the  habitual 
antagonism  between  the  Prussian  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Governments.  Prussian  cabinet  ministers 
in  their  relations  to  the  German  Government 
have  shown  themselves  as  a  rule  quite  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  vindicate  the  prerogatives  of  the  king¬ 
dom  against  the  central  authorities  of  the  em¬ 
pire  as  any  minor  state  minister.  Their  policy 
in  this  respect  had  been  partly  based  upon  and 
promoted  by  the  circumstance  that  as  Prussian 
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ministers  they  were  constitutionally  dependent 
upon  the  King  only,  and  independent  of  the 
Premier ;  while,  if  obeying  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  would  practically  have  to  submit  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  the  real  and  only  responsible 
member  of  the  German  departments.  Prince 
Bismarck  had  long  objected  to  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  state  of  affairs,  and  in  1877  announced  his 
determination  to  resign  rather  than  allow  the 
German  Government  to  be  hampered  by  the 
Prussian.  Failing  to  carry  his  point,  he  com¬ 
promised  the  matter  by  accepting  a  prolonged 
leave  of  absence,  from  which  he  only  returned 
upon  the  reassembling  of  Parliament.  His  re¬ 
turn  was  preceded  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  allowing  the  appointment  of  substitutes 
to  take  charge  of  the  several  German  depart¬ 
ments  in  place  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
Federal  Council,  unfavorable  at  first,  finally 
gave  in,  and  at  a  friendly  compromise  permitted 
said  substitutes  to  be  installed  for  the  central 
imperial  departments  directed,  though  for  the 
state  offices  merely  supervised,  by  the  German 
Government.  It  being  understood  that  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  question  were  to  be  those  members 
of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  presiding  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  departments  in  the  largest  of  the 
allied  states,  the  partial  identification  of  the 
German  and  Prussian  Cabinets  was  thus  im¬ 
plicitly  approved  by  the  Federal  Council.  A 
long  debate  occurred  on  March  5th  on  the  bill, 
which  was  warmly  defended  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck.  The  idea  of  making  the  substitutes 
responsible  ministers  was  deprecated  by  the 
Prince,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  He  left  it 
for  the  future  to  decide  whether  these  new 
functionaries,  or  the  representatives  of  the  va¬ 
rious  sovereigns  assembled  in  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil,  would  some  day  constitute  a  bona  fide  act¬ 
ing  cabinet  of  the  empire.  The  bill  was  finally 
read  for  the  third  time  on  March  11th,  and 
passed  without  alteration  by  a  vote  of  171  to 
101.  The  Reichstag  adjourned  on  April  18th 
for  the  Easter  holidays.  It  assembled  again  on 
the  30th,  but  could  not  transact  any  business 
on  that  day,  as  it  had  no  quorum. 

Immediately  upon  the  first  attempt  to  assas¬ 
sinate  the  Emperor,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Reiehsrath  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
authorizing  repressive  measures  against  the  So¬ 
cial  Democrats.  That  portion  of  the  bill  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  summary  suppression  of  Socialis 
tic  meetings,  journals,  and  pamphlets,  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Federal  Council.  The  last  clause, 
however,  authorizing  in  the  vaguest  language 
similar  measures  against  all  dangerous  writings 
and  speeches,  was  struck  out.  On  May  23d 
the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  Herr  Hofmann,  the  President  of  the 
German  Chancery.  Having  regretted  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  exceptional  measures  against  a  nu¬ 
merous  section  of  German  society,  Herr  Hof¬ 
mann  referred  to  previous  abortive  bills  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  held  Parliament  responsible 
if  the  new  measure  now  submitted  should  fail. 
He  hoped  that  the  state  would  finally  vanquish 


Socialism  at  no  distant  time.  Meanwhile  for¬ 
cible  repression  was  indispensable.  Herr  von 
Bennigsen,  leader  of  the  Moderate  Liberals, 
in  reply  charged  the  Federal  Council  with  in¬ 
troducing  a  bill  which  they  knew  beforehand 
would  be  thrown  out  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  bill  had 
been  submitted,  not  to  be  passed,  but,  by  re¬ 
jection,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  dissolu¬ 
tion  or  other  similar  measures.  The  Federal 
Council  had  better  not  indulge  in  experiments 
of  this  dangerous  nature.  Though  the  Moder¬ 
ate  Liberals  recognized  the  necessity  of  resist¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  Socialist  agitation,  they 
did  not  consider  the  present  bill  an  efficient  or 
suitable  measure.  Vague,  indistinct,  and,  more¬ 
over,  optional  in  its  application,  it  conferred 
dictatorial  rights  upon  the  Government.  But 
the  men  forming  that  Government  might  be 
dismissed  to-morrow.  In  Prussia  the  ministe¬ 
rial  crisis  was,  so  to  say,  en  permanence.  Min¬ 
isters  came  and  went  very  suddenly.  The 
Chancellor  was  ill,  and  his  deputy  not  yet  in 
office.  He  denied,  moreover,  that  the  general 
condition  of  German  society  required  a  dicta¬ 
torship  to  be  instituted.  He  contended  that 
when  tens  of  thousands  were  permitted  to  as¬ 
semble  in  the  streets  and  display  red  revolu¬ 
tionary  emblems,  as  had  repeatedly  occurred, 
the  existing  laws  were  too  leniently  carried 
out.  He  was  also  in  a  position  to  promise,  on 
the  part  of  his  political  friends,  that  if  the  laws 
concerning  meetings  and  societies  were  thought 
insufficient  to  stay  Socialist  agitation,  they 
were  ready  to  amend  existing  statutes.  But 
they  would  neither  legislate  against  one  par¬ 
ticular  class,  nor  invest  the  executive  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary 
and  regular  administration  of  justice.  On  the 
following  day,  the  24th,  the  first  clause  of  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  257  to  52,  after  which  the 
Government  withdrew  the  bill.  The  session 
was  then  closed  by  President  Hofmann. 

The  second  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emper¬ 
or  made  a  temporary  change  of  government 
necessary.  The  wounds  received  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  compelled  him  to  abstain  from  all  busi¬ 
ness,  and  on  June  5th  an  imperial  decree  was 
issued,  intrusting  the  Crown  Prince  with  the 
direction  of  public  business  during  the  period 
of  the  Emperor’s  forced  withdrawal  from  state 
affairs. 

On  June  15th  the  Federal  Council  consid¬ 
ered  a  proposal  from  the  Prussian  Government 
to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  gave  its  unanimous 
consent  to  it.  The  new  elections  were  ordered 
for  July  30th.  The  elections  held  on  that  day, 
together  with  the  supplementary  elections  held 
on  August  17th,  gave  the  following  result :  CO 
German  Imperialists,  50  Conservatives,  97  Na¬ 
tional  Liberals,  99  Ultramontanes  (inclusive 
of  5  Alsatian  Clericals),  25  Progressists,  15 
Poles,  9  Guelphs,  9  Social  Democrats,  3  South 
German  Democrats,  4  Alsatian  Autonomists, 
6  Alsatian  Protesters,  1  Dane,  and  19  Indepen¬ 
dents,  most  of  whom,  however,  were  in  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  Liberals.  A  comparison  of  Conservatives  had  gained  largely.  The  follow- 
this  result  with  the  strength  of  the  principal  ing  table  shows  the  strength  of  each  political 
parties  in  the  last  Reichstag  showed  that,  while  party  in  each  of  the  two  Parliaments  of  the 
the  Ultramontanes  had  about  held  their  own,  North  German  Confederation,  and  the  four 
the  Liberals  had  lost  considerably,  and  the  Parliaments  of  the  German  Empire  : 


PARTIES. 

NORTH  GERMAN  REICHSTAG. 

GERMAN  REICHSTAG. 

March,  1867. 

May,  1868. 

May,  1871. 

February, 1874. 

March,  1877. 

July,  1878. 

79 

82 

116 

150 

126 

97 

19 

80 

44 

49 

35 

25 

14 

10 

27 

16 

5.  Liberal  Imperial  party  (Liberate  Reichs-  1 

partei) . ( 

6.  Federal  Constitutional  Union  (Bundes-  | 

stoatliehe  Constitutionelle  Vereid)...  f 

IS 

39 

21 

84 

29 

•• 

88 

31 

33 

60 

59 

62 

50 

21 

40 

50 

57 

94 

96 

99 

13 

ii 

13 

13 

14 

15 

2 

5 

2 

9 

12 

9 

13.  Miscellaneous . 

26 

25 

27 

80 

35 

42 

1 

6 

1 

297 

297 

882 

897 

897 

397 

By  a  decree  of  August  5tli  the  Bundesrath 
was  summoned  for  August  14th,  and  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  for  September  9th.  The  former  body,  on 
assembling,  considered  and  adopted  on  August 
27th  the  amended  Anti-Socialist  bill  submitted 
by  the  Prussian  Government,  after  slightly  mod¬ 
ifying  it. 

The  Reichstag  was  opened  on  September  9th, 
in  accordance  with  the  imperial  decree.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  was  read  by  Count 
Stolberg,  Prince  Bismarck’s  substitute.  It  re¬ 
lated  principally  to  the  attempts  made  upon 
the  Emperor  William’s  life  and  the  Anti-Social¬ 
ist  bill  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 
A  confident  hope  was  expressed  that  the  new¬ 
ly  elected  deputies  would  not  refuse  to  grant 
the  means  of  giving  the  peaceful  development 
of  the  empire  the  same  security  against  attacks 
from  within  as  it  enjoys  against  those  from 
without;  that  the  spread  of  the  pernicious  So¬ 
cialist  movement  would  be  arrested  ;  and  that 
those  who  had  been  led  away  by  it  might  be 
brought  back  to  the  right  path.  Herr  von  For- 
kenbeck  (National  Liberal)  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent,  Herr  von  Stauffenberg  (National  Liber¬ 
al)  First,  and  Prince  Hohenlolie-Langenburg 
(Free  Conservative  party)  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

On  the  16th  the  Reichstag  began  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  Anti-Socialist  bill.  It  was  opened 
by  Count  Stolberg,  who  explained  that  the 
measure  alone  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient 
by  the  Government,  and  suggested  that  their 
action  should  be  supported  by  associations, 
corporations,  and  individuals.  Half  measures, 
he  added,  would  only  do  harm  ;  and  he  asked 
the  House  to  furnish  the  Government  with 
sharp  and  effective  weapons.  The  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  Ultramontane  party,  who  pro¬ 
posed  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
to  determine  what  amendments  were  necessary 
to  the  penal  code.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Herr  Bebel,  a  Socialist,  who  denied  that  there 


was  any  connection  between  Social  Democracy 
and  the  crimes  of  Hodel  and  Nobiling.  On  the 
following  day  Prince  Bismarck  spoke  at  length, 
with  the  object  of  vindicating  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  having  formerly  courted  the  Social¬ 
ists.  The  Prince  admitted  his  intimacy  with 
Lassalle,  who,  he  said,  was  deeply  imbued  with 
national  and  even  with  monarchical  principles. 
The  House  finally  resolved  by  a  large  majority 
to  refer  the  bill  to  a  committee  of  21  members, 
and  then  adjourned.  It  resumed  its  sittings  on 
October  9th,  when  the  Anti-Socialist  bill  was 
read  for  the  second  time.  Herr  von  Franken¬ 
stein  read  a  declaration  from  the  Center,  which, 
while  recognizing  the  dangers  of  the  Socialis¬ 
tic  agitation,  yet  considered  the  bill  before  the 
House  as  not  calculated  to  arrest  the  evil,  and 
stated  that  the  members  of  the  Center  intend¬ 
ed  to  vote  against  the  bill.  Prince  Bismarck 
pointed  out  that  workingmen’s  associations 
did  not  promote  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
classes  when  they  sought  to  undermine  the 
groundwork  of  the  state  and  society  and  the 
rights  of  property.  The  Social  Democrats  had 
no  positive  propositions  to  bring  forward,  but 
played  with  the  ignorant  masses.  He  regarded 
the  machinations  of  their  unions  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  existing  unsatisfactory  state  of 
commercial  activity.  In  conclusion,  he  asked 
the  deputies  whether  they  were"  more  afraid  of 
him  and  of  the  Federal  Government  than  of 
the  Socialists;  and  he  admitted  that  his  aim 
went  beyond  the  present  measure,  for  he 
wished  to  unite  parties  in  order  to  form  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  all  tempests  to  which  the  empire 
was  exposed.  The  bill  finally  passed  its  third 
reading  on  October  19th,  by  221  votes  to  149. 
Both  sections  of  the  Conservative  party  and 
the  National  Liberals  recorded  their  votes, 
without  exception,  in  favor  of  the  bill ;  and 
they  were  joined  by  the  Lowe  group,  and  some 
Liberals  belonging  to  no  particular  party.  The 
bill  as  originally  submitted  to  the  Federal  Conn- 
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cil  provided  that  the  central  authorities  of  the 
Federal  States  are  to  be  competent  to  deal  with 
cases  arising  out  of  this  prohibition,  which  will 
apply  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  Federal 
States.  Complaints  may  be  made  against  this 
prohibition  to  an  imperial  bureau  to  be  created 
for  questions  of  public  meetings  and  the  press, 
and  which  shall  consist  of  at  least  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  five  belonging  to  the  judicial  bench.  The 
bill  further  lays  down  specified  penalties  for 
every  infraction  of  the  law,  the  smallest  being 
a  fine,  and  the  heaviest  one  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment.  Persons  who  make  a  business  of  serving 
the  aims  of  the  Socialists  may  be  forbidden  to 
sojourn  in  particular  places  or  districts,  and  for¬ 
eigners  can  be  expelled ;  and  in  similar  cases 
printers,  booksellers,  hotel-keepers,  and  inn¬ 
keepers  may  be  forbidden  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  and  printing  establishments  may  he 
closed.  In  places  and  districts  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  safety  is  endangered  through  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  Socialists,  the  central  authori¬ 
ties  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
Council,  issue  orders  to  the  effect  that,  for  the 
space  of  one  year,  meetings  can  only  be  held 
with  an  authorization  from  the  police,  and  that 
the  sale  of  printed  matter  in  the  public  streets 
shall  be  prohibited;  that  persons  without  em¬ 
ployment  or  means  of  subsistence  shall  be  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  and  that  restrictions  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  possession,  carrying,  and  sale  of  arms. 
The  principal  amendment  made  to  the  hill  in 
the  House  was  a  clause  limiting  its  action  to 
two  years  and  a  half.  After  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  Prince  Bismarck  read  a  message  from  the 
Emperor  authorizing  him  to  close  the  Reichs¬ 
tag.  The  Prince  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  said  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Governments  were  determined,  with  the 
means  provided  by  this  measure,  to  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  cure  the  prevalent  disease. 
They  could  scarcely  succeed  in  accomplishing 
this  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  but 
the  Government  hopes  for  further  concessions 
from  the  Reichstag  after  the  discussions  which 
had  taken  place. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  Anti- 
Socialist  bill  in  the  Reichstag,  the  Government 
took  measures  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Numer¬ 
ous  socialistic  clubs  and  newspapers  were  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  a  large  number  of  Socialists  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Berlin. 

On  December  5th  Emperor  William  returned 
to  Berlin  and  again  assumed  the  government. 

Two  attempts  were  made  upon  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  during  the  year.  The  first  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  May  11th,  while  he 
was  returning  from  a  drive.  The  name  of 
the  wonld-be  assassin  was  Heinrich  Max  Ho- 
del,  usually  called  Lehmann.  He  was  a  native 
of  Leipsic,  and  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He 
fired  two  shots  at  the  Emperor,  and  two  more 
at  the  bystanders.  None  of  the  shots,  how¬ 
ever,  took  effect  on  the  Emperor.  Hodel,  when 
arrested,  called  himself  a  member  of  the  Anar¬ 
chical  party,  admitted  having  called  and  pre¬ 


sided  over  socialistic  meetings  at  Leipsic,  and 
had  socialistic  literature  and  portraits  in  his 
possession.  The  attempted  assassination  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  excitement,  and  wherever 
the  Emperor  showed  himself  he  was  greeted 
with  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  second  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  on  June  2d,  and  was  attended 
with  more  serious  results.  As  the  Emperor 
was  passing  through  the  street  Unter  den  Lin¬ 
den,  two  shots  were  fired  from  the  house  No. 
18,  wounding  the  Emperor  in  several  places. 
The  assassin  was  Karl  Eduard  Nobbing,  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  philology.  On  being  arrested,  he  in¬ 
flicted  severe  wounds  upon  himself  in  the 
head,  after  first  firing  with  a  revolver  upon 
the  persons  who  forced  their  way  into  his 
room.  Nobiling  confessed  his  crime,  hut  ob¬ 
stinately  refused  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  commit  it. 
The  Emperor  was  wounded  by  'about  thirty 
small  shot  in  the  face,  head,  both  arms,  and 
back.  Hodel  was  executed  on  August  17th, 
and  Nobiling  died  by  his  own  hand  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12th,  in  a  lunatic  asylum  to  which  he 
had  been  committed. 

On  February  18th  two  royal  marriages  were 
celebrated  in  Berlin,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  German  and  foreign  princes.  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  was  married  to 
the  hereditary  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  and 
Princess  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Fred¬ 
erick  Charles,  to  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  of 
Oldenburg. 

An  international  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of 
paper  and  pasteboard  was  opened  at  Berlin  on 
July  20th,  and  closed  on  September  1st.  The 
exhibition,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  attempted, 
was  a  complete  success.  Contributions  were 
received  from  531  firms,  including  most  of  the 
leading  houses  in  Germany,  Austria,  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  on  ascending  the  Papal 
throne,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  announc¬ 
ing  his  accession,  and  expressing  regret  at  the 
misunderstandings  that  had  lately  occurred  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  the  Vatican  ;  to  which  the 
Emperor  answered  on  March  24th.  The  Pope 
rejoined  April  17th,  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
good  understanding  which  had  formerly  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Berlin  would  be  restored  by  a  change 
in  the  laws  and  charter  of  Prussia.  To  this 
the  Crown  Prince  replied,  June  10th,  express¬ 
ing  regret  that  the  Emperor  was  still  unable 
to  thank  his  Holiness  for  the  sympathy  he 
had  expressed  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
attempt  on  the  Emperor’s  life,  and  continu¬ 
ing:  “The  Emperor  delayed  answering  the 
letter  of  your  Holiness  of  April  17th,  hoping 
that  a  confidential  exchange  of  opinion  might 
enable  us  to  obviate  that  written  expression 
of  opposite  principles  which  must  have  ensued 
if  the  correspondence  were  continued.  From 
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your  Holiness’s  letter  of  April  17th,  T  regret, 
however,  to  see  that  you  deem  it  impossible  to 
fulfill  the  hope  uttered  in  my  father’s  com¬ 
munication  of  March  24th,  that  you  will  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  servants  of  the  Church  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  No  Prussian  sover¬ 
eign  will  be  able  to  comply  with  the  demand 
put  forward  in  your  letter  of  April  1 7th,  that 
the  charter  and  laws  of  Prussia  be  modified  in 
accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  statutes 
of  your  Church.  The  independence  of  the 
kingdom  would  be  impaired  by  making  its 
legislation  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  a 
foreign  power.  To  preserve  this  independence 
is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  ancestors  and  my  coun¬ 
try  ;  but,  though  I  can  not  hope  to  reconcile 
opposite  principles,  whose  antagonism  has  been 
more  severely  felt  in  Germany  than  anywhere 
else  for  a  period  exceeding  one  thousand  years, 
I  am  willing’  to  treat  the  difficulties  resulting 
to  both  parties  from  this  hereditary  conflict  in 
a  pacific  and  conciliatory  spirit,  in  harmony 
with  my  Christian  convictions.  Presuming 
your  Holiness  to  be  actuated  by  the  like  dis¬ 
position,  I  shall  not  abandon  the  hope  that, 
although  principles  may  clash,  the  conciliatory 
sentiments  of  both  parties  will  open  to  Prussia 
a  road  to  peace,  a  road  which  has  never  been 
closed  against  other  states.”  This  letter  was 
countersigned  by  Prince  Bismarck. 


CATHEDRAL  AT  MENTZ. 


Monsignor  Masella,  the  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Munich,  visited  Prince  Bismarck  at  Kissingen 
in  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  several  inter¬ 
views  took  place  with  reference  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Ro¬ 


man  Catholic  Church  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  precise  character  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  is  known  only  from  report,  as  no  official 
statement  has  been  published  concerning  them, 
and  the  coloring  of  the  reports  differs  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  come  from  Rome  or  from  Berlin. 
The  first  report,  from  Rome,  mentioned  as  the 
basis  of  the  propositions  discussed  :  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  convention  existing  be¬ 
fore  the  rupture ;  an  amnesty  for  all  offenses 
against  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  Prussia ;  the 
return  of  the  bishops  and  priests  expelled 
since  1872  to  their  parishes;  appointments  to 
churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  offices  to  be 
made  according  to  the  rules  in  force  before 
the  rupture ;  all  questions  relative  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  to  be  given  to  the  laws  that  have 
been  promulgated  to  be  reserved  for  future 
settlement.  The  statement  was  made  at  the 
same  time  from  the  German  side,  that  Prince 
Bismarck  had  expressly  insisted  upon  all  the 
Prussian  laws  being  maintained,  and  had  con¬ 
sented  to  allow  only  that  the  construction  and 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  them  should  he 
subject  to  an  understanding  being  arrived  at 
with  the  Papal  Court.  A  few  days  afterward 
an  article  published  in  the  “  Provincial  Corre¬ 
spondence  ”  of  Berlin  gave  a  denial  to  all  alle¬ 
gations  that  the  German  Government  had  been 
unfaithful  to  the  principles  which  it  had  hither¬ 
to  proclaimed  in  its  conception  of  its  task  and 
duty  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  policy.  Prince 
Bismarck’s  action,  it  said,  in  entering  upon 
preparatory  negotiations  with  a  view  to  a  first 
step  being  possibly  taken  toward  paving  the 
way  to  a  compromise  on  a  practical  founda¬ 
tion,  was  in  complete  harmony  with  the  whole 
of  the  views  he  had  hitherto  expressed  of  the 
duty  of  the  Government  in  church  questions. 
Whether  and  how  far  his  sincere  endeavor 
would  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
aimed  at  was  a  question  which  did  not  depend 
on  him  alone.  It  was  stated  in  September 
that  the  Vatican  had  proposed  to  the  German 
Government  to  adopt  toward  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
livings  or  imprisoned  for  violating  the  May 
laws  the  same  course  as  had  been  recently  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Grand  Council  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  namely,  to  allow  the  priests  simply  to 
return  to  their  benefices.  Several  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  bishops  were  summoned  to  Rome  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Vatican  on  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  their  dioceses  with  regard  to  the 
state  laws ;  and  some  of  the  bishops  who  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Prussian  Government 
were  also  called  there,  in  order  that  their  fu¬ 
ture  position  might  he  determined.  About 
the  same  time  a  letter  which  the  Pope  had 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Nina  on  the  21st  of  Au¬ 
gust,  explaining  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See, 
was  published  at  Rome.  After  referring  to 
the  steps  which  he  had  taken  on  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate  to  put  himself  in  accord  with 
the  various  European  states,  the  Pope,  speak¬ 
ing  cf  the  negotiations  with  Germany,  said 
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"that  his  desire  was  to  obtain  a  real,  solid,  and 
durable  peace — a  result  which  would  be  as 
fortunate  for  the  empire  as  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  Cardinal  Nina  sent  to  the  ministers 
abroad  a  note  explaining  the  Pope’s  letter, 
which  stated  that  the  intention  of  his  Holiness 
in  publishing  the  letter  was  to  show  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  assist  the  foreign  governments  in 
overcoming  the  existing  spirit  of  subversion 
against  the  altar  and  the' throne.  It  was  stated 
in  Roman  Catholic  circles  at  Rome  that  the 
letter  was  published  in  order  to  assure  the 
Catholics  and  the  German  deputies  that  the 
negotiations  between  Germany  and  the  Vati¬ 
can  were  really  of  a  serious  character.  The 
negotiations  came  very  shortly  after  this  to  a 
standstill.  The  deposed  bishops,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  refused  to  conform  to 
Prince  Bismarck’s  ultimatum  of  obedience  to 
the  May  laws.  The  Bavarian  and  Austrian 
Nuncios  were  intrusted  with  a  confidential 
mission  to  Prince  Bismarck ;  but  no  hopes 
were  entertained  at  Rome  of  their  success,  and 
it  was  believed  that  Germany  would  concede 
nothing,  while  the  Vatican  could  not  yield  all 
without  alienating  its  most  faithful  partisans. 
The  abandonment  of  the  first  bases  of  negotia¬ 
tion  was  reported  in  October,  it  having  been 
occasioned,  it  was  said,  by  the  attitude  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Center  party  in  the 
Reichstag  in  reference  to  the  Anti-Socialist 
bill.  Other  bases  were  substituted,  and  it  was 
given  out  that  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  would  be  settled,  so  far  as  was  pos¬ 
sible,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law  of 
Germany.  At  the  beginning  of  November  the 
subject  of  the  religious  condition  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  the  dioceses  of  which  were  admin¬ 
istered  as  if  they  still  belonged  to  France,  was 
said  to  be  under  consideration.  At  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  bishops  who  had  been  exiled 
from  the  empire  under  the  operation  of  the 
May  laws  were  represented  to  have  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  in  reply  to  a  request 
made  to  them  by  the  Vatican  to  state  their 
views  on  certain  points  in  the  negotiations,  in 
which  they  expressed  the  wish  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  effect  an  equitable  arrangement 
between  the  two  jurisdictions.  Three  weeks 
later  Prince  Bismarck  was  reported  in  Rome 
to  have  refused  to  consent  to  advise  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  any  of  the 
bishops  and  priests  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  dioceses  for  contravention  of  the 
May  laws,  except  those,  who  should  specially 
apply  for  it  and  make  a  declaration  of  their 
submission  to  those  laws ;  and  the  Vatican 
wa3  said  to  have  this  question  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Finally,  a  dispatch  from  Rome  of  about 
the  1st  of  January,  1879,  stated  that  the  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  and  Prince 
Bismarck  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  con¬ 
tinued  in  principle,  but  grave  difficulties  still 
existed  as  to  the  manner  of  arranging  the 
quest’ ons  at  issue. 

Among  the  more  happy  features  of  the  his¬ 


tory  of  the  year  in  Germany  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  become  manifest  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  empire  with  the  French  Republic. 
The  new  French  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  M.  de 
St.-Vallier,  was  received  by  the  Emperor  on 
the  31st  of  January,  and  in  presenting  his  cre¬ 
dentials  dwelt  upon  the  desire  for  mutual  ac¬ 
cord  and  cordial  agreement  which  animated 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  in  its 
transactions  concerning  the  German  Empire, 
and  added  that  the  feelings  of  the  Government 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  nation,  which 
aspired  to  the  benefits  of  a  lasting  peace  abroad 
and  a  stable  position  at  home.  The  Emperor, 
in  reply,  said  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
Ambassador  were  in  accord  with  his  wish  to 
be  able  to  number  France  among  the  friendly 
neighbors  of  Germany.  M.  de  St.-Vallier 
might  be  assured  beforehand  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Government  in  maintain¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  good-neighborly  re¬ 
lations  between  Germany  and  the  French  Re¬ 
public.  When  the  news  of  Hbdel’s  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  and  its  failure, 
reached  Paris,  Marshal-President  MacMahon 
at  once  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Emperor  in 
these  terms  :  “I  beg  your  Majesty  to  accept  my 
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sincere  congratulations  on  your  having,  thanks 
to  Providence,  escaped  so  great  a  danger  ” ; 
and  M.  Waddington,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  waited  on  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ambassador,  while  all  his  colleagues  left 
their  cards  at  his  residence.  At  the  opening 
of  the  German  fine-arts  section  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  May  11th,  Prince  Hohenlohe  re¬ 
marked  in  his  address  that  the  fact  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  not  taken  a  more  considerable  part 
in  the  exhibition  was  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
any  feeling  of  hostility  or  jealousy,  but  simply 
to  motives  of  an  economical  nature.  M.  Teis- 
serenc  de  Bort,  in  reply,  expressed  his  happi¬ 
ness  at  the  participation  of  Germany  in  the 
exhibition,  and  said  that  the  pleasant  circum¬ 
stance  was  a  pledge  of  the  cordial  relations 
which  should  exist  between  the  two  nations. 

The  passage  of  the  xlnti-Socialist  bill  caused 
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consternation  amQng  the  Socialists.  While  the 
bill  was  still  under  discussion  the  journals 
representing  the  leaders  of  the  party,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  its  passage,  discussed  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  a  general  emigration  into  countries 
where  their  peculiar  principles  were  not  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  pointed  particularly  to  the  United 
States  and  Asia  Minor.  An  official  notifica¬ 
tion  was  issued  in  Berlin,  November  28tli,  en¬ 
acting  that  for  one  year  to  come  dangerous 
persons  might  be  excluded  from  the  city,  the 
suburbs,  and  some  other  districts,  and  that  the 
carrying  of  arms  and  the  possession  of  explo¬ 
sive  projectiles  were  absolutely  forbidden ;  but 
allowing  some  exceptions  in  the  use  of  fire¬ 
arms,  and  providing  for  special  permits  to  be 
given  in  some  cases  by  the  police.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  order,  forty-two  conspicuous  So¬ 
cial  Democrats  were  expelled  from  the  city 
during  the  same  week  by  the  Chief  of  Police — 
among  them  Herr  Hasselmann  and  Dr.  Fritz- 
sche,  two  deputies.  The  expelled  Socialists 
afterward  issued  a  manifesto  in  w'hich  they 
denied  the  truth  of  the  charges  advanced 
against  them,  and  protested  that  public  order 
and  peace  were  in  no  way  endangered  by  their 
presence  in  Berlin.  The  manifesto  was  at 
once  seized  and  suppressed  by  the  police.  On 
the  7th  of  December  the  Emperor,  in  reply  to 
a  congratulatory  address  from  the  magistrates 
and  Town  Council  of  Berlin,  spoke  of  education, 
especially  religious  education,  as  the  best  means 
of  counteracting  the  sentiments  which  had  led 
to  the  recent  attacks  in  several  countries  upon 
the  head  of  the  state.  The  police  authorities 
continued  to  carry  out  the  Anti-Socialist  law 
with  unrelaxed  vigilance.  Till  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  said  that  on  one  day  only  since  its 
promulgation  had  no  interdicts  been  reported. 

George,  ex-King  of  Hanover,  died  in  Paris 
June  12tli,  having  just  completed  his  fifty- 
ninth  year.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Ernest 
Augustus,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1857,  and 
his  dominions  were  annexed  to  Prussia  by  a 
decree  dated  September  26,  1866.  Since  his 
deposition  from  the  throne  of  Hanover,  his 
Majesty  had  for  the  most  part  lived  in  Paris. 
The  “  Official  Gazette  ”  of  Berlin  made  a  state¬ 
ment  that,  immediately  after  the  King’s  de¬ 
cease,  the  Prussian  Government  had  made 
known  its  willingness  to  carry  out  a  wish 
which  had  been  expressed  to  it  to  allow  the 
interment  to  take  place  at  Hessenhausen,  with¬ 
out  military  or  official  ceremonies,  and  that 
the  only  objection  to  carrying  out  this  desire 
would  have  arisen  from  any  order  that  might 
have  been  given  for  the  celebration  of  solemn 
obsequies.  The  relatives  of  his  Majesty,  how¬ 
ever,  decided  that  his  remains  should  be  buried 
at  Windsor.  The  son  of  the  ex-King,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Hanover,  on  July  11th,  com¬ 
municated  a  formal  notification  of  the  ex-King’s 
death  to  the  German  princes  and  free  towns, 
in  which  he  announced  that  he  considered  all 
his  father’s  rights  to  have  descended  upon 
him,  and  was  prepared  to  maintain  them. 


While-prevented  from  exercising  his  rights  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  he  would  bear  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Prince  of 
Brunswick -Liineburg;  but  by  doing  so  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  abdicating  his 
claims  to  the  succession  of  Hanover.  The 
Duke  having  completed  an  alliance  for  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  the 
betrothal  was  announced  by  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  to  his  court  and  to  the  Folkething,  and 
approved  by  the  latter  body  in  November. 
An  intimation  was  given  by  the  Prussian  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  if  the  Duke  would  retract  the 
manifesto  in  which  he  had  asserted  bis  claims  to 
the  crown  of  Hanover,  the  so-called  Guelph 
Fund,  which  consists  of  money  due  to  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  would  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him  without  exacting  from  him 
anything  further  than  some  easy  precautionary 
engagements.  The  Duke,  however,  continued 
to  assert  his  determination  not  to  renounce 
his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Hanover,  and  the 
Prussian  Government  began  to  consider  plans 
for  a  definitive  settlement  and  permanent  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  fund,  in  a  spirit  adverse  to 
his  claims.  A  bill  ordering  the  settlement  was 
advocated  in  the  Cabinet,  but  was  not  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Diet,  it  being  overruled  by  the 
counsel  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who  pleaded  for 
delay,  so  as  to  give  the  Duke  time  to  reconsid¬ 
er  his  resolution.  The  Duke,  having  been  pe¬ 
titioned  by  a  number  of  persons  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick  to  secure  his  right  to  the  heredi¬ 
tary  successioh  in  that  country  by  a  timely  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Prussian  Government,  re¬ 
plied  to  the  effect  that  his  right  to  the  succes¬ 
sion  was  fully  established  and  incontestable; 
and  that,  if  further  measures  should  nevertheless 
seem  advisable  to  secure  it,  it  was  not  for  him 
but  for  the  present  Duke  to  initiate  such  mea¬ 
sures.  The  Duke  was  married  to  the  Princess 
Thyra  in  the  chapel  of  the  royal  castle  of 
Christiansborg,  December  21st.  The  “North 
German  Gazette”  complained  that  a  Guelph 
deputation,  which  presented  a  Hanoverian  ad¬ 
dress,  was  officially  received  on  the  occasion 
at  the  Danish  Court,  and  considered  that  the 
reception  overstepped  the  bounds  prescribed 
by  the  rules  of  international  intercourse.  The 
Prussian  Government  gave  out  that  it  took  no 
active  part  in  the  contest  which  xvas  going  on 
with  respect  to  the  succession  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  but  did  not  neglect  at  the  same 
time  to  make  known  in  the  proper  quarters 
that  should  any  difficulty  arise  in  settling  the 
question  which  would  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  present  constitutionally  established 
position  of  the  German  Empire,  it  would  be 
promptly  dealt  with. 

The  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  fleet 
prepared  in  1873  contemplated  the  building  of 
five  armored  corvettes,  each  of  7,398  tons  dis¬ 
placement,  with  the  midship  parts  protected 
by  eight-inch  plates,  and  carrying  each  five 
heavy  pieces  of  ordnance.  Three  of  these  cor¬ 
vettes  were  to  have  been  completed  by  the 
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end  of  1877,  but  only  one  of  them  was  actually 
finished  at  that  time.  The  second,  the  Sach¬ 
sen,  was  launched  toward  the  end  of  1877,  and 
the  third,  the  Bavaria,  was  launched  in  May, 
1878 ;  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  finish 
the  two  vessels  before  the  close  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  year.  Three  large  unarmored  spar-decked 
corvettes  were  also  completed  during  1878 : 
the  Prince  Adalbert,  of  3,925  tons,  and  the 
Bismarck  and  the  Moltke,  sister-ships,  each  of 
2,856  tons.  Other  vessels  finished  during  the 
year  were,  an  armored  gunboat  of  1,000  tons 
and  two  unarmored  iron  gunboats,  each  of 
500  tons ;  and  an  unarmored  spar-decked  cor¬ 
vette,  the  Stosch,  a  sister-ship  to  the  Bismarck 
and  Moltke,  was  expected  to  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

An  explanation  has  been  made,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  increase  of  the  annual  conscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  army  by  20,000  men,  that  this  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  army  hardly  corresponds  with 
the  increase  of  the  population  since  the  present 
peace  footing  was  first  fixed.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  there  shall  be  one  conscript  to  every 
hundred  of  the  population. 

The  Grosser  Ivurfiirst,  the  German  ironclad 
which  was  run  into  and  destroyed  by  its  con¬ 
sort  the  Konig  Wilhelm  in  the  English  Channel 
on  the  31st  of  May  (see  Great  Britain),  was 
a  vessel  of  309  feet  extreme  length,  52  feet 
extreme  breadth,  34  feet  depth,  and  having  a 
mean  load  draught  of  water  of  23  feet,  With 
all  her  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores  on  board, 
her  total  weight  was  6,663  tons.  She  was 
built  in  the  royal  dock-yards  at  Kiel,  and,  at 
the  express  wish  of  the  Admiralty,  all  the 
materials  employed  in  her  construction,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  her  sister-ships,  the  Preussen  and 
Friedrich  der  Grosse,  were  obtained  as  far  as 
possible  from  German  sources.  The  armor- 
plates  were  9  inches  thick  in  the  region  of  the 
water-line,  7  inches  below  and  8  inches  above 
the  water,  the  thickness  decreasing  to  4  inches 
at  the  bow  and  stern,  and  the  turrets  were 
armored  with  plates  8  inches  thick,  except 
where  the  port-holes  were  cut,  where  the  thick¬ 
ness  was  increased  to  10  inches.  The  plates 
rested  on  a  backing  of  teak  10  inches  thick. 
Each  of  the  two  turrets  was  armed  with  two 
ten-inch  Krupp  guns,  of  the  newest  pattern 
and  weighing  22  tons  each,  while  two  seven- 
inch  guns,  one  mounted  fore  and  the  other  aft, 
completed  the  armament  of  the  vessel.  The 
official  report  made  by  Admiral  Batsch  con¬ 
cerning  the  collision  states  that  he  had  left  the 
deck  of  his  ship  for  a  minute,  and  on  coming 
up  again  saw  the  Grosser  Kurfurst  in  a  diag¬ 
onal  position  across  the  starboard  bow  of  the 
flag-ship.  The  collision  appeared  then  un¬ 
avoidable.  After  being  struck,  the  Grosser 
Kurfurst  filled  so  rapidly  that  the  captain  was 
not  able  to  carry  out  the  idea  he  had  enter¬ 
tained  of  running  the  vessel  ashore  to  prevent 
her  foundering.  The  ship  keeled  over  to  such 
an  extent  that  water  entered  from  above 
through  the  ports.  After  describing  the  steps 
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taken  to  save  life  and  the  damage  suffered  by 
the  Konig  Wilhelm,  the  report  concludes  : 
“  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  collision,  I 
can  only  state  here  that  an  order  given  by  the 
officer  of  the  watch  to  put  the  helm  to  star¬ 
board  was  misunderstood;  and  the  helm,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  starboarded,  was  put  hard  aport, 
so  that  even  reversing  the  engines  was  of  no 
avail.  The  formation  of  the  squadron  was  a 
double  column,  with  the  usual  distances,  but 
with  a  reduced  interval  of  a  hectometre  (109 
yards)  between  the  two  divisions.  The  Grosser 
Kurfurst  was,  however,  considerably  in  advance 
of  its  station.  Both  the  leading  ships  had  to 
give  way  to  a  sailing  vessel  crossing  their  bows 
obliquely,  and  in  doing  so  the  Grosser  Kurfurst 
particularly  shot  far  away  to  starboard.  As 
soon  as  the  ship  had  passed,  the  Grosser  Kur¬ 
furst  turned  back  again  to  her  course.  The 
Konig  Wilhelm  purposed  doing  the  same,  when 
the  putting  the  helm  in  the  exactly  opposite 
direction  to  that  ordered  took  place,  and  im¬ 
mediately  brought  about  the  horrible  catastro¬ 
phe.”  More  than  forty  of  the  officers  and 
petty  officers  of  the  Grosser  Kurfurst  were 
married,  and  of  these  especially  a  great  number 
lost  their  lives..  A  court  of  inquiry  was  ap¬ 
pointed  immediately  after  the  collision  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  disaster. 
This  court  made  a  decision  in  July,  acquitting 
of  blame  the  men  who  were  at  the  helm  of  the 
Konig  Wilhelm  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  It 
appeared  from  all  the  statements  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  was  due  to  the  misunderstanding  of  an 
order  which  was  correctly  given  by  the  officer 
in  charge.  A  court-martial  to  try  the  officers 
of  the  two  vessels  was  appointed  by  special 
order  of  the  Crown  Prince,  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  Emperor,  with  the  object  not  only  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  persons  were  in  fault,  but  also  of 
inquiring  whether  any  changes  were  advisable 
in  the  organization  of  the  German  navy,  or  in 
the  regulations  in  force  for  vessels  at  sea.  The 
ready  and  efficient  help  which  the  English 
authorities  gave  to  the  unfortunate  fleet  on  the 
occasion  of  the  disaster,  and  the  sympathy 
they  displayed,  were  acknowledged  in  a  com¬ 
munication  made  by  Count  Mtmster  at  the 
especial  command  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  a 
letter  from  the  Crown  Prince  to  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  An  interpellation  respecting  the  loss  of 
the  Grosser  Kurfurst  was  brought  forward  in 
the  Reichstag  on  September  13th  by  Herr 
Mosle.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to  enable  the 
Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  General  von  Stosch, 
to' contradict  some  grave  statements  made  by 
the  press-  in  regard  to  the  system  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  Admiralty.  He  hoped  also  that 
the  reports  of  the  court-martial  inquiry  would 
be  presented  to  the  Reichstag.  General  von 
Stosch,  having .  explained  that  he  could  not 
make  any  statements  regarding  the  court-mar¬ 
tial  inquiry  while  judicial  proceedings  were 
still  pending,  proceeded  to  vindicate  himself. 
With  regard  to  the  flood  of  reproaches  which 
the  press  had  brought  against  him,  it  would 
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appear  as  if  the  regulations  made  by  him  were 
at  the  root  of  the  disaster;  but  he  must  state 
that  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  learn  which 
of  his  regulations  ought  to  bear  the  blame. 
The  causes  of  the  accident,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  find  the  causes,  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  but  he  could  not  give  any  information 
on  the  subject  while  the  present  inquiry  was 
pending.  To  the  question  whether  precaution¬ 
ary  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  disasters,  he  would  reply 
that  the  present  regulations  were  amply  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  development  of  the  navy  could 
only  be  a  slow  process,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  requirements  were  large.  During  the  time 
he  had  held  office  he  had  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  raise  the  navy  into  a  state  of  efficiency 
for  the  service  of  the  empire.  The  speaker 
entered  into  particulars  respecting  the  training 
afforded  to  officers  and  sub-officers  in  the  navy 
since  1871,  and  maintained  that  they  were  now 
much  more  efficient  than  before  1871.  The 
men  now  in  the  navy  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  duty  of  steering  enjoyed  more  particularly 
the  approval  of  the  public  in  general;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Grosser  Kurfiirst  they  incurred 
no  blame,  for  they  had  merely  to  follow  the 
command  of  the  officers ;  and,  even  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  the  steersman 
could  not  question  his  orders.  It  was  easy  to 
say  that  the  German  sailors  had  no  experience 
in  the  navigation  of  the  colossal  vessels  which 
were  now  constructed,  hut  there  was  the  same 
want  of  experience  in  every  navy  in  the  world. 
Neither  the  system  nor  the  commander  of  the 
squadron,  he  said,  was  at  fault.  The  law  could 
not  and  would  not  spare  him  if  he  were  found 
to  blame.  Rear-Admiral  "Werner,  at  Kiel,  who 
had  been  appointed  supreme  arbiter  in  the 
question  of  the  collision,  felt  so  deeply  ag¬ 
grieved  by  General  Stosch’s  speech  that  he 
■asked  to  be  permitted  to  resign.  His  resigna¬ 
tion  was  accepted.  In  December  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  represented  to  be  having  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  an 
international  code  of  regulations  for  ships  at 
sea,  with  a  view  of  preventing  collisions. 

A  commission,  consisting  of  eight  officers  of 
finance  and  three  experts,  was  appointed  by 
Prince  Bismarck  to  devise  the  most  practica¬ 
ble  means  of  increasing  the  revenue.  Prince 
Bismarck  submitted  to  it  his  scheme  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  monopoly  in  tobacco,  but  the  Com¬ 
mission  decided  against  this  plan  in  December, 
by  a  vote  of  eight  to  three.  It  recommended 
instead  a  duty  according  to  weight  on  inland 
tobacco,  accompanied  by  such  customs  duties 
•on  foreign  tobacco  as  would  about  correspond 
to  the  proportion  between  customs  and  excise 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Taxation 
Commission  of  1873.  It  estimated  that  by  the 
adoption  of  its  proposals  an  increase  of  $20,000,- 
000  would  be  secured,  whereas  the  monopoly 
would  not,  at  the  most,  yield  more  than  $2,- 
500,000  more.  Several  commissions  have  been 
.appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 


principal  kinds  of  industry  and  trade,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  in  their  reports  a  guide  to 
the  future  policy  of  the  Government.  It  is 
noticed,  as  a  suggestive  fact,  that  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  party  are  in  the  majority  in  all  these 
commissions. 

The  German  Government  became  involved 
in  a  difficulty  on  the  Nicaraguan  coast,  which 
was  adjusted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  after 
a  naval  demonstration  against  the  offending 
state,  but  without  any  actual  resort  to  force. 
The  German  Consul,  Eisenstiick,  at  Leon,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  some  members  of  his  family,  had 
been  repeatedly  assaulted  in  the  streets  by  na¬ 
tives  armed  with  pistols,  and  the  Government 
and  courts  had  refused  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  outrage,  on  the  ground  that  it  grew  out  of 
a  family  affair  with  which  they  had  nothing  to 
do — a  family  difficulty  being  actually  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  matter.  The  German  Government, 
however,  considering  that  an  insult  was  offered 
to  its  consul,  took  a  different  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and,  having  secured  approval  of  its  ideas 
from  the  British  and  United  States  Govern¬ 
ments,  insisted  upon  being  given  a  public  satis¬ 
faction.  Pacific  attempts  to  obtain  this  having 
been  fruitless,  a  squadron  of  four  vessels  of 
war,  two  of  them  ironclads,  was  ordered  to 
the  Nicaraguan  coast  to  exact  reparation.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  squadron  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  accepted  the  German  conditions, 
which  were  that  the  persons  who  had  attacked 
the  consul  and  his  family  should  be  tried,  the 
officers  who' had  failed  to  protect  the  threat¬ 
ened  household  should  be  punished,  an  indem¬ 
nity  of  $30,000  should  be  paid  to  the  consul, 
and  a  salute  of  thirty  guns  to  the  consular  flag 
should  be  fired.  It  is  noticed  that  the  German 
navy  has  been  used  repeatedly  in  recent  years 
for  similar  purposes:  in  1872  against  Central 
America  ;  in  1874  against  Spain,  on  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  German  ship  Gustav  by 
the  Carlists ;  in  1875  against  the  Sooloo  Isl¬ 
ands;  in  1876  against  Samoa;  and  later  in  the 
same  year  against  China. 

Some  valuable  facts  respecting  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  American  articles  in  Germany  are  com¬ 
municated  to  the  State  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  by  the  American  Consul  at  Mann¬ 
heim.  Large  quantities  of  American  meat  are 
imported  by  one  firm  in  Mannheim — 10,000 
hams  in  a  single  order,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  beef  and  sausages,  sent  in  thirty  days  from 
St.  Louis,  equal  to  German  sausages.  Fresh 
beef  twenty-one  days  from  St.  Louis  finds  a 
ready  market  in  Baden.  American  stoves  begin 
to  be  seen  in  Germany,  and  glass  from  Pitts¬ 
burg  is  approved  on  account  of  its  strength  and 
clearness,  American  cotton  cloths  are  bought 
carefully  by  the  German  housewife.  Sole  leath¬ 
er  from  the  United  States  is  preferred  to  the 
English  article.  American  preserved  vegeta¬ 
bles,  fruits,  oysters,  lobsters,  etc.,  are  sold  in 
large  quantities ;  sewing  and  knitting  machines 
are  accepted  everywhere. 

The  yield  of  the  Westphalian,  the  largest  of 
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tlie  Continental  coal  fields,  has  increased  so 
much  of  late  that  it  has  become  a  competitor 
with  the  English  coal  fields  in  some  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  near  it.  The  yield,  which  in  1854  was 
only  2,800,000,  was  4,000,000  tons  in  1860, 
double  that  amount  in  1865,  12,461,000  tons 
in  1871,  16,127,000  tons  in  1873,  and  in  1876 
reached  17,636,757  tons,  a  rate  of  production 
which  has  since  barely  been  sustained. 

GERM  THEORY  AND  SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION.  The  recent  investigations  of 
Pofessor  Tyndall,  Dr.  Bastian,  and  other  sci¬ 
entists  and  physicians,  from  their  different 
results,  have  revived  the  ancient  and  oft-re¬ 
turning  question  of  spontaneous  generation. 
The  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  infusorial  life  is  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  scientific  interest,  and  affects 
pathology  and  medicine  in  as  high  a  degree 
as  it  pertains  to  the  deep  problem  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  life,  since  on  its  solution  probably  de¬ 
pends  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  diseases  which  scourge  the  human  race. 
The  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  was 
prevalent  in  the  early  periods  of  science,  and 
there  could  not  be  a  more  natural  conclusion, 
one  which  must  have  prevailed  even  were  it 
not  supported  by  the  supreme  authority  of 
Aristotle,  when  every  pool  was  seen  to  swarm 
and  every  decaying  organic  substance  teemed 
with  active  creatures  which,  in  the  light  of  the 
older  science,  must  have  sprung  into  being 
without  preceding  life.  Redi,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  first  shook 
the  old  belief  by  discovering  that,  flies  were 
the  progenitors  of  the  maggots  which  appear 
in  putrid  flesh,  which  he  established  by  fast¬ 
ening  fine  gauze  over  jars  of  meat,  and  ob¬ 
taining  maggots  on  the  surface  of  the  net  on 
which  the  flies  swarmed,  while  the  putrescent 
meat  within  was  free  from  them.  Vallisnieri, 
Schwammerdam,  and  Reaumur  combated  and 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  invention  of  the  microscope 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
community  the  world  of  infusoria,  of  which 
minute  organisms  it  was  difficult  to  predicate 
the  ordinary  functions  of  life,  and  Buffon  and 
Needham,  who  was  the  first  to  experiment 
with  sealed  infusions  of  organic  extracts,  and 
who  found  that  the  infusions  putrified,  revived 
in  a  new  form  the  idea  of  the  spontaneous 
origin  of  life.  Spallanzani  afterward,  by  re¬ 
peating  the  experiment  of  Needham  with  in¬ 
fusions  in  flasks  sealed  during  ebullition,  with 
the  improvement  of  hermetically  closing  them 
by  melting  their  necks  with  the  blowpipe, 
which  has  since  been  the  usual  test  in  these 
investigations,  obtained  no  life,  and  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  heterogenesis, 
and  Buffon’s  notion  of  organic  molecules,  al¬ 
though  his  experiment  was  applied  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  ordinarily  have  yielded 
infusoria,  as  was  afterward  shown  by  Wyman 
and  others.  To  obviate  the  objection  that 
there  was  not  enough  vitalizing  oxygen  in 


Spallanzani’s  flasks  to  sustain  animal  life, 
Schulze,  in  1836,  supplied  a  sterilized  organic 
infusion  with  air  passed  through  bulbs  con¬ 
taining  sulphuric  acid  to  destroy  all  germs ; 
although  he  obtained  no  life,  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  shown  by  Tyndall  that  the  air  globules 
must  be  thoroughly  broken  up  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  germs,  and  when  that  is  done  water 
is  as  good  a  sifting  medium  as  the  acid. 
Schwann,  Helmholtz,  and  Schroeder  enlarged 
the  field  of  inquiry  by  discovering  the  organic 
nature  of  all  kinds  of  fermentation.  In  1859 
Pouchet,  in  his  “  H6terog6nie,”  again  resusci¬ 
tated  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Isolating  sterilized  organic  substances,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Schwann  and  Schulze,  and 
supplying  them  with  calcined  air,  he  obtained 
the  bacteria  of  fermentation,  and,  enforced  by 
his  brilliant  dialectic,  the  old  belief  obtained  a 
new  footing. 

Next,  Pasteur  applied  his  searching  mind  to 
this  subject.  He  confirmed  the  experiments 
of  Schwann  and  the  others  which  were  favor¬ 
able  to  the  germ  theory.  He  further  tested 
the  germ-bearing  property  of  the  air  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions  and  under  different  conditions, 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  germs 
were  not  found  in  all  airs,  nor  were  they 
uniformly  distributed  through  the  atmosphere 
on  the  same  spot.  These  experiments  were 
strongly  confirmatory  of  this  germ  theory  in 
general.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  floating  particles  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  by  the  most  delicate  methods,  and,  on 
microscopic  scrutiny,  found  many  of  them  to 
be  organic  bodies,  which,  when  he  introduced 
them  into  sterilized  solutions,  engendered  in¬ 
fusorial  life  in  abundance.  He  performed  the 
experiment,  repeated  by  Tyndall  and  described 
below,  of  opening  two  sets  of  flasks  of  infu¬ 
sions,  one  in  the  air  of  the  glaciers  and  one  in 
an  air  which  came  directly  in  contact  with  or¬ 
ganic  life  :  of  twenty  flasks  broken  on  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  near  the  Montanvert,  in  Switzerland, 
but  one  afterward  showed  signs  of  life;  while 
out  of  twenty  charged  with  the  air  of  the 
plains  below,  eight  became  full  of  microscopic 
creatures.  The  undisturbed  air  of  the  caves 
under  the  Observatory  of  Paris  he  found  des¬ 
titute  of  generative  properties.  Pasteur’s  in¬ 
vestigations  were  of  the  highest  practical  value, 
as  his  conclusions  were  practically  applied  by 
himself  in  the  preservation  of  wine  and  beer, 
the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  suppression  of  the  destructive  silkworm 
disease.  He  showed  that  the  spoiling  of  beer, 
wine,  etc.,  is  the  effect.of  another  fermentation 
caused  by  the  floating  germs  of  the  air ;  that 
the  true  alcoholic  fermentation,  produced  in 
beer  by  the  yeast-plant  ( Torula ),  and  in  wine 
by  germs  which  adhere  to  the  fruit  and  plant, 
is  the  effect  of  depriving  the  organisms  of  air 
by  submersion,  causing  them  to  attack  the  su¬ 
gar  and  in  obtaining  their  nutriment  from  it  to 
liberate  the  alcohol.  He  traced  the  grape  dis¬ 
ease  to  germs  transmitted  through  the  air,  and 
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by  discovering  a  preventive  bestowed  an  in¬ 
calculable  benefit  upon  bis  own  country  and 
upon  the  world.  Pasteur  even  succeeded  in 
excluding  the  germs  from  an  infusion  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  flask  with  a  tight  plug  of  cotton  wool, 
and,  on  examination  with  the  microscope, 
found  the  germs  adhering  to  the  cotton.  His 
strongest  proof  of  the  diffusion  of  the  germs  of 
bacteria  in  the  atmosphere  was  furnished  by 
his  famous  experiment,  many  times  successful¬ 
ly  repeated,  with  flasks  with  bent  necks,  the 
mouth  opening  downward.  Sterilized  organic 
substances  have  maintained  their  original  fresh¬ 
ness  in  such  uncorked  vessels  through  a  series 
of  a  dozen  years. 

Pasteur’s  germ  theory,  supported  by  such 
searching  tests,  was  accepted  by  pathologists 
as  a  probable  explanation  of  contagious  and 
epidemic  diseases.  The  parasitic  theory  of  ma¬ 
laria  and  contagion  was  prepared  for  by  the 
revelation  of  numerous  new  entozoic  parasites 
by  the  microscope ;  while  the  doctrine  of  spon¬ 
taneous  generation  had  lost  some  of  its  strong¬ 
est  evidence  through  the  discovery  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  tapeworm  with  the  Cysticercus ,  of 
the  sexual  process  of  the  Trichina ,  and  of  the 
manner  of  the  introduction  of  these  parasites 
into  the  animal  system.  The  uniformity  of  the 
symptoms  in  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases, 
so  strongly  analogous  to  the  reproduction  of 
species,  and  the  certainty  that  the  seeds  of 
epidemics  are  transmitted  through  the  air,  and 
in  clothing  and  such  articles  as  might  harbor 
microscopic  organic  germs,  led  scientific  men, 
after  the  discovery  by  Pasteur  of  the  fact  that 
the  embryos  of  the  organic  agents  in  fermen¬ 
tation  and  putrefaction  are  conveyed  through 
the  atmosphere,  to  associate  the  analogous  de¬ 
generation  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body 
in  contagious  diseases  with  the  idea  of  similar 
organic  germs.  The  process  of  putrefaction, 
or  something  very  similar,  was  seen  to  occur 
and  spread  in  the  living  body  after  mechanical 
local  injuries,  and  it  was  a  natural  inference 
that  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  were  also 
here  at  work.  Tyndall  confirmed  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  by  his  examination  of  the  air  of  a 
room  in  which  he  had  removed  the  bandage 
from  a  partially  healed  wound,  which  after¬ 
ward  grew  rapidly  wdrse,  and  was  followed 
by  an  abscess.  A  few  years  later,  in  1876,  he 
opened  several  flasks  in  the  same  room,  and 
found  the  air  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
germs  of  putrefactive  bacteria. 

The  germ  theory  of  disease  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  a  bacterium  ( Bacillus  anthram ),  visible 
under  the  microscope,  with  the  deadly  epi¬ 
demic  which  attacks  animals,  and  sometimes 
human  beings,  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  and 
which  is  called  splenic  fever.  Recent  investi¬ 
gations  have  shown  that  the  fatal  agent  in  this 
disease  is  the  spores  rather  than  the  developed 
bacterium.  Inoculating  mice  with  dried  dis¬ 
eased  blood  in  which  there  were  no  spores 
visible,  Dr.  Koch,  a  German  physician,  found 


that  the  power  of  infection  was  not  preserved 
longer  than  five  weeks.  Experimenting  with 
dried  blood  in  which  the  spores  had  separated, 
he  found  it  as  virulent  in  its  action  after  four 
years  as  the  fresh  blood  of  a  diseased  animal. 
Koch,  and  afterward  Cohn  and  Pasteur,  ob¬ 
served  under  the  microscope  the  propagation 
of  this  animalcule.  Its  appearance  and  be¬ 
havior  are  like  those  of  the  hay  bacterium 
(. Bacillus  subtilis).  Infecting  a  drop  of  the 
aqueous  humor  of  an  ox’s  eye  with  a  speck  of 
diseased  blood,  and  warming  the  microscope, 
Koch  saw  the  short  rods  begin  to  lengthen ; 
in  three  or  four  hours  they  were  ten  to  twenty 
times,  and  in  a  few  more  hours  a  hundred 
times  their  original  length  ;  in  some  cases  they 
ran  out  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  others 
they  were  beautifully  curved,  intricately  inter¬ 
laced,  or  matted  together.  He  finally  observed 
the  spores  forming  within  the  filaments  along 
their  whole  length,  and  saw  the  integument 
after  a  while  fall  to  pieces,  releasing  the  minute 
ovoid  seeds,  which  his  later  experiments  proved 
to  be  the  infectious  principle.  The  joint  ob¬ 
servations  of  Pasteur  and  Joubert  on  splenic 
fever  enabled  them  to  clear  up  much  which 
was  confused  and  obscure  regarding  its  pathol¬ 
ogy,  by  discovering  that  it  was  often  compli¬ 
cated  with  septicaemia,  whose  symptoms  were 
taken  for  its  own.  The  theory  of  contagium 
vivum  in  miasmatic  and  infectious  disease  has 
lately  become  the  prevalent  one  in  the  medical 
profession,  especially  since  the  discovery  of 
the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  diseased  humors 
of  patients  affected  with  diphtheria.  The  germ 
theory  of  Pasteur,  applied  to  the  mortification 
of  wounds  and  abscesses,  was  the  basis  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lister’s  antiseptic  treatment  in  surgery 
with  carbolic  acid,  which  has  already  shown 
itself  an  incalculable  advance  in  hospital  prac¬ 
tice. 

Tyndall’s  attention  was  attracted  to  the  germ 
theory  by  noticing  the  coincidence  that  he  could 
best  cleanse  the  air  of  floating  particles,  in  or¬ 
der  to  conduct  his  observations  on  the  progress 
of  heat-waves,  by  the  same  processes  which 
Pasteur  and  Lister  used  to  destroy  the  germs 
of  bacteria.  In  examining  air  long  kept  still, 
air  filtered  through  cotton  wool,  calcined  air, 
and  air  filtered  by  breathing,  by  the  light  of  a 
beam  brought  to  a  focus  in  a  dark  place,  he 
found  that  in  every  case  the  air  which  they 
found  inefficient  to  produce  fermentation  in 
sterilized  infusions  was  that  which  was  free 
from  floating  corpuscles.  From  this  he  in¬ 
ferred  the  identity  of  the  floating  motes  of  the 
air  with  the  germs  which  produce  fermentation, 
putrefaction,  and  disease.  He  presented  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  reflections  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  “  Times ’s 
newspaper  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870, 
and  was  immediately  confronted  by  Dr.  Bas- 
tian.  The  dust  in  the  air  which  is  seen  in  the 
sunbeam  Tyndall  assumes  to  be  composed  of 
organic  particles.  He  found  by  experiment 
that  it  can  be  burned.  He  noticed  the  curious 
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■phenomenon,  when  a  spirit  lamp  was  set  be¬ 
low  a  cylindrical  beam  in  his  laboratory,  of  a 
cloud  blacker  than  smoke  arising  through  the 
beam,  which  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  the 
carbon  liberated  by  the  flame,  but  which,  on 
experimenting  with  a  red-hot  iron  and  with  a 
hydrogen  flame,  he  discovered  was  not  smoke ; 
he  concluded  therefore  that  it  was  due  to  the 
complete  consumption  of  the  floating  dust  in 
the  upward  passage  of  the  heat,  which  left  the 
air  free  of  the  matter  which  reflects  and  dif¬ 
fuses  the  light.  The  same  phenomenon  is  seen 
when  a  corked  flask  which  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  a  couple  of  days  is  traversed  by  a  con¬ 
centrated  beam  of  light :  the  beam  is  broken 
when  encountering  the  still  air  of  the  flask 
after  the  floating  matter  has  attached  itself  to 
the  sides,  and  passes  through  it  as  through  a 
vacuum,  reappearing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glass.  Acting  on  the  knowledge  that  the  air 
which  is  kept  perfectly  still  will  clear  itself  of 
the  floating  particles  which  he  supposed  to  be, 
in  part  at  least,  the  germs  of  fermentation, 
Tyndall  constructed  a  wooden  case  with  a  glass 
front  and  windows,  with  air-tight  test-tubes 
passing  through  its  bottom,  with  their  open 
ends  extending  for  one  fifth  of  their  length 
into  the  chamber.  A  connection  is  established 
with  the  outer  air  by  long  winding  pipes  in 
which  the  floating  matter  will  be  detained 
while  the  air  passes  through.  An  aperture 
above  is  closed  with  India-rubber,  through  a 
pinhole  in  which  a  long  fine  pipe  is  inserted ;  the 
aperture  is  further  guarded  by  a  stuffing-box 
filled  with  cotton  soaked  with  glycerine,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  any  particles  through 
the  movements  of  the  pipette.  The  inner  sides 
of  the  case  are  coated  with  glycerine  to  detain 
the  dust  after  it  settles.  After  leaving  the 
chamber  for  two  or  three  days  for  the  dust  to 
settle,  and  finding  the  air  clear  by  the  test  of 
a  beam  of  light  thrown  through  its  windows, 
Tyndall  pours  putrescible  infusions  into  the 
glass  tubes  through  the  pipette,  which  has  a 
funnel  at  its  upper  end,  and  boils  the  liquid  to 
kill  the  germs  contained  in  it  by  applying  a 
bath  of  heated  oil  to  the  lower  closed  ends  of 
the  test-tubes,  which  protrude  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  case.  Tyndall  tested  in  1875  and 
1876  a  great  variety  of  putrescible  liquids, 
including  liquid  excretions  and  infusions  of 
all  parts  of  domestic  animals,  game,  fish,  and 
vegetables,  in  more  than  fifty  such  quiet  cham¬ 
bers,  each  containing  some  half  a  dozen  test- 
tubes.  In  every  instance  the  liquid  in  the 
chamber  remained  clear  and  sweet,  in  some 
cases  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  while  the 
same  infusion  tested  at  the  same  time  in  the 
outside  air  rapidly  putrefied.  After  the  liquids 
had  remained  pure  and  limpid  in  the  stilled 
chambers  for  three  months,  he  opened  some  of 
them,  and  found  that  it  required  but  three 
days  for  them  to  swarm  with  living  creatures. 
Tyndall  tested  about  500  organic  liquids  and 
infusions  in  such  moteless  chambers,  with¬ 
out  obtaining  life  in  a  single  instance.  His  ex¬ 


periments  in  hermetically  sealed  flasks,  in  which 
the  heterogenists  asserted  that  life  had  repeat¬ 
edly  shown  itself  after  sterilizing  the  liquids 
by  boiling,  were  still  more  numerous,  amount¬ 
ing  to  940 :  in  these  cases  he  closely  followed 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  Dr.  Bastian,  and 
under  which  spontaneous  generation  was  al¬ 
leged  to  have  taken  place.  On  the  assertion 
that  a  higher  temperature  than  had  been  be¬ 
fore  supposed  was  more  conducive  to  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  life  in  air-tight  flasks,  he  exposed 
his  for  nine  days  to  a  temperature  varying 
from  101°  to  112°  F.,  from  two  to  six  days  be¬ 
ing  the  limit  required  for  generation  according 
to  the  heterogenists ;  he  then  placed  them  for 
fourteen  days  in  a  temperature  of  about  115°, 
the  thermometer  rising  on  some  occasions  to 
118°  and  119°. 

The  solutions  were  obtained  by  soaking 
sliced  vegetables  and  other  organic  substances 
in  distilled  water  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
120°  for  four  or  five  hours.  The  liquor  was 
then  poured  off,  boiled,  and  filtered,  the  in¬ 
fusion  being  then  as  clear  as  drinking  water, 
and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1'006  or  greater. 
The  flasks  were  small  narrow-necked  bulbs  of 
glass,  and  could  be  hermetically  closed  by 
melting  the  glass  of  the  neck  in  a  flame  and 
drawing  it  out  to  a  point.  They  were  filled  by 
first  dipping  their  mouths,  after  heating  them, 
into  the  liquid,  and  then  chilling  them,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  liquid  ascending  into  the  flask  on 
the  contraction  of  the  inclosed  air,  then  heat¬ 
ing  them  again,  the  generated  steam  carrying 
off  the  air  of  the  flask,  and  again  immersing  the 
open  end  and  cooling;  this  was  repeated  a 
number  of  times,  a  quantity  of  the  infusion  be¬ 
ing  driven  up  into  the  flask  each  time  upon  the 
condensation  of  the  steam,  until  they  were 
about  four  fifths  full  of  the  liquor.  They  were 
next  plunged  in  a  bath  of  heated  oil  and  kept 
at  the  boiling  point,  which  is  a  fraction  above 
212°  F.,  the  oil  being  heated  to  250°.  After 
boiling  five  minutes  the  flasks  were  lifted  part¬ 
ly  out  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  while  a  lamp 
was  held  under  the  middle  of  the  neck  it  was 
drawn  out  by  another  pair  of  tongs  until  it 
closed  and  broke  off. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  Tyndall  carried  sixty 
such  flasks,  thus  partly  filled  with  strong  infu¬ 
sions  of  beef,  mutton,  turnip,  and  cucumber,  and 
thus  hermetically  sealed,  to  the  Alps.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  box  at  the  Bel  Alp,  six  of  the  flasks 
were  seen  to  be  full  of  infusoria,  as  the  liquid 
had  turned  muddy  in  color,  and  on  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  tender  tips  of  the  necks 
had  been  broken  off  in  the  transport  from  Lon¬ 
don.  Four  more  of  the  glass  bulbs  were  acci¬ 
dentally  broken.  The  remaining  fifty  flasks 
were  exposed  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  summer 
sun  in  the  daytime,  and  hung  in  a  warm 
kitchen  at  night.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they 
were  found  as  clear  as  in  the  beginning.  They 
were  then  subjected  to  the  crucial  experiment. 
The  opponents  of  the  germ  theory  might  justly 
urge  that  the  fact  that  organic  matter  can  be 
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kept  sweet  in  air-tight  vessels  for  any  length 
of  time  does  not  disprove  the  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration  of  bacteria,  since  the  presence  of  air 
may  he  the  condition  of  the  operation  of  the 
generative  elements.  Dr.  Bastian  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  oxygen  to  be  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bacteria.  In  answer  to  the  objection 
by  Professor  Huxley  that  the  reliability  of  his 
experiments  which  gave  bacteria  in  hermeti¬ 
cally  closed  flasks  is  disproved  daily  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  air-tight  cans  in  which  meats  and  fruits 
are  kept  perfectly  sweet,  he  explained  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  canned  meats  and  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  on  another  theory.  He  assumed  that 
fermentation  does  begin  in  such  cans,  but  that 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  gases, 
whose  pressure  arrests  the  further  development 
of  the  incipient  life.  He  asserted  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  air  in  closed  vessels  would  favor 
the  fermentation  of  their  organic  contents. 
The  idea  of  the  pressure  of  gases  checking  and 
stifling  infusorial  life  in  the  cans  is  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  experiments  of  piercing  them 
under  water.  This  had  been  often  done  by 
Tyndall  with  tins,  some  of  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  Royal  Institution  for  sixty-three 
years ;  in  every  case  he  noticed  a  sucking  in 
of  the  water  into  the  hole  instead  of  an  escape 
of  gases.  He  also  subjected  glasses  containing 
infusions  of  beef,  mutton,  hay,  and  tux-nip  to 
strong  air-pressiu-e,  placing  them  in  ii-on  bot- 
.  ties  to  protect  them  and  bringing  upon  them  a 
pressure  of  ten  to  twenty-seven  atmospheres  ; 
when  he  took  them  out  at  the  end  of  ten  days, 
they  were  swarming  with  infusoria.  In  his 
present  experiment  Tyndall  expected  to  show 
that  the  air  was  the  vehicle  of  the  germs  of 
fermentation,  and  not  simply  the  condition  of 
generation,  by  dividing  the  flasks  into  two 
groups,  and  opening  those  of  one  group  in  an 
atmosphere  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
was  laden  with  bacterial  germs,  and  those  of 
the  other  in  the  pui-e  air  of  the  glaciers,  which 
he  supposed  was  almost  free  from  infusorial 
life.  The  one  set  of  flasks,  twenty-three  in 
number,  he  opened  in  a  hay-loft.  The  active 
agency  of  hay  in  disseminating  the  germs  of 
putrefaction  is  shown  from  the  fact  that,  of  a 
number  of  flasks  opened  in  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  in  1876,  only  42  per  cent,  were  infected, 
while  of  a  number  opened  in  1877,  where  a 
quantity  of  hay  was  can-ied  into  the  room,  68 
per  cent,  putrefied.  He  expected  that  the  in¬ 
flow  of  this  germ-charged  air,  which  rushed  in 
when  the  sealed  ends  were  snipped  off,  would 
be  enough  to  ferment  the  infusions.  The 
twenty-seven  others  he  opened  with  many  pre¬ 
cautions,  on  a  ledge  overhanging  the  Aletsch 
glacier  not  far  off,  about  200  feet  above  the 
hay-loft,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  about  1,000 
feet  high  facing  noi-theast  toward  the  snow- 
fields  and  snow-caps  of  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
The  wind  was  from  the  northeast.  Standing 
cautiously  to  the  leeward,  so  that  no  germinal 
pai-ticle  should  be  blown  from  his  clothes  ox- 
body  into  the  mouth  of  the  opened  flask,  and 


first  heating  the  pliers  with  which  he  opened 
the  flasks  in  order  to  destroy  any  organic  germs 
which  might  cling  to  them,  he  snipped  off  the 
necks  of  the  twenty-seven  flasks,  and  held  them 
in  this  mountain  air,  which  had  been  some 
time  free  from  contact  with  vegetable  or  animal 
matter.  After  thus  charging  the  two  sets  of 
flasks  with  different  kinds  of  air,  he  suspended 
them  with  their  necks  open  over  a  stove  in  a 
temperatux-e  ranging  from  50°  to  90°  F.  In 
three  days  twenty -one  out  of  the  twenty- 
three  flasks  opened  in  the  hay-loft  showed  the 
presence  of  bacteria,  the  other  two  remaining 
clear.  Every  one  of  the  other  group,  which 
had  been  opened  in  the  pure  air  blowing  across 
the  mountain  tops  and  glaciers,  remained  as 
pellucid  as  ever  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the 
flasks  being  so  shaped  that  no  germ  from  the 
kitchen  air  could  enter  the  narrow  necks  in 
the  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the  ex¬ 
perimentalist  to  know  the  temperature,  if  it  is 
below  212°  F.,  which  is  necessary  to  destroy 
bacterial  life,  or  the  death-point  of  the  bacteiia 
and  their  germs.  Or,  since  the  only  practicable 
method  of  sterilizing  infusions  is  by  boiling, 
the  length  of  time  required  in  killing  the  infu¬ 
soria  and  their  genus  at  that  temperature  re¬ 
quires  to  be  known.  The  developed  soft  bac- 
teria  in  fennenting  liquids  are  unable  to  survive 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  from  140°  to  150° 
for  a  long  time;  the  active  bacteiia  both  of 
fermentation  and  puti-efaction  can  be  killed  by 
two  or  three  minutes’  boiling.  But  the  dor¬ 
mant  bactei-ial  germs  which  float  in  the  air, 
Fi-ofessor  Tyndall’s  expex-iments  go  to  show, 
are  much  moi-e  obdurate.  He  found  four  hours 
the  usual  limit  of  their  endurance  of  the  boiling 
temperature,  although  their  tenacity  of  life 
was  very  valuable.  In  a  single  case  the  germs 
wei-e  not  destroyed  by  eight  houx-s’  boiling. 
After  infecting  the  air  of  the  laboratory  with 
dried  hay,  and  charging  ten  sets  of  flasks  with 
turnip  infusions,  he  boiled  them  for  periods 
varying  by  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes,  and 
ranging  from  fifteen  minutes  to  three  hours, 
except  the  tenth,  which  was  boiled  four  hours. 
All  but  the  last  yielded  life.  Proceeding  in  the 
same  way  with  a  cucumber  infusion,  he  obtained 
the  same  result.  Beef  and  mutton  infusions 
infected  in  the  same  way  putrefied  after  being 
exposed  to  five  hours’  boiling.  These  germs 
were  those  of  the  hay  bacterium  ( Bacillus  sui- 
tilis).  Tyndall  ascribes  this  long  resistance  to 
heat  to  the  desiccation  and  hardening  of  the 
substance  of  these  bacterial  seeds. 

Dr.  Bastian,  a  physician  and  biologist,  has 
obtained  results  in  his  expei’iments,  extending 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  which  ai-e  dia- 
metrically  opposed  to  those  of  Pasteur  and 
Tyndall.  In  a  book  called  “  The  Beginnings  of 
Life,”  published  in  1872,  he  brought  forward 
arguments,  based  on  his  own  observations  and 
those  of  many  other  experimenters  both  of  the 
present  and  of  the  past,  to  show  that  the  lowest 
forms  of  infusorial  life  are  spontaneously  gen- 
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erated,  not  only  in  dead  organic  matter,  but  by 
the  combination  of  purely  mineral  elements. 
He  obtained  bacteria  in  a  great  number  of  ster¬ 
ilized  infusions  hermetically  sealed  while  boil¬ 
ing  in  Spallanzani’s  flasks.  He  also  found  that 
certain  saline  solutions,  such  as  amnionic  tar¬ 
trate  with  some  sodic  phosphate,  will  develop 
bacteria  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  confined  in 
a  vacuum.  Tyndall  also  affirms  that  a  mineral 
solution  containing  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  substance  of  bacteria  would  become  filled 
with  organisms  as  rapidly  as  an  organic  infusion 
when  infected  with  a  drop  of  putrid  liquid ; 
but  he  did  not  find  that  it  could  be  infected  by 
the  atmospheric  germs.  If  the  results  obtained 
by  Bastian  and  others  could  be  accepted  un¬ 
reservedly,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
life  de  novo  by  molecular  combinations  must  be 
considered  established.  But  while  one  instance 
of  no  life  developing  itself  on  sterilizing  and 
isolating  an  organic  substance  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  though  all  the  other  conditions  of  life  are 
furnished — a  result  which  has  been  obtained 
many  thousand  times  by  Pasteur,  Tyndall, 
and  many  others — is  a  positive  and  complete 
evidence  of  the  germ  theory,  any  number  of 
instances  of  a  contrary  result  must  be  received 
with  doubt  and  scrutiny,  since  there  always 
remains  the  possibility  that  the  insidious  germs 
have  not  been  all  slain  or  excluded. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  a  king¬ 
dom  of  western  Europe.  The  Queen,  Victoria, 
was  born  May  24,  1819.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son 
of  George  III.;  succeeded  her  uncle,  William 
IV.,  as  Queen  of  Great  Britain  in  1837 ;  and 
married  in  1840  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

Children  of  the  Queen. — 1.  Princess  Victo¬ 
ria,  born  November  21,  1840;  married  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  2.  Prince  Albert 
Edward,  heir  apparent,  born  November  9, 1841 ; 
married  in  1863  to  Princess  Alexandra,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  Issue, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters ;  eldest  son,  Al¬ 
bert  Victor,  born  January  8, 1864.  3.  Princess 

Alice,  born  April  25,  1843;  married  in  1862  to 
Louis  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  ;  died  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1878.  (See  Alice  Maud  Mary.)  4. 
Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  bom  Au¬ 
gust  6,  1844;  married  in  1874  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  of  Russia.  He  is  heir  apparent 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  5.  Prin¬ 
cess  Helena,  born  May  25,  1846;  married  in 
1866  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg.  6.  Princess 
Louise,  born  March  18,  1848;  married  in  1871 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  7.  Prince  Arthur, 
born  May  1,  1850.  8.  Prince  Leopold,  born 
April  7, 1853.  9.  Princess  Beatrice,  born  April 
14,  1857. 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  in  1878: 
Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Right  Hon.  Benja¬ 
min  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  Lord  Cairns.  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon. 


Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  S.  H.  North- 
cote,  Bart.,  M.  P.  Secretaries  of  State :  1. 
Home  Department,  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross; 
2.  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ;  3. 
Colonies,  Sir  Michael  E.  Hicks-Beach  ;  4.  War, 
Colonel  Frederick  Stanley,  M.  P. ;  5.  India, 
Viscount  Oranbrook.  First  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.  P.  Post¬ 
master-General,  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  J.  R. 
Manners,  M.  P.  President  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  Lord  Sandon. 

Parliament  is  composed  of  two  Houses,  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  number  of  peers  in  1878  was  488.  Of 
these,  5  were  peers  of  the  royal  blood,  2  arch¬ 
bishops,  21  dukes,  18  marquesses,  110  earls,  24 
bishops,  24  viscounts,  240  barons,  16  Scotch 
and  28  Irish  earls.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  Lord  Cairns,  the  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  the  chairman  of  committees  Lord 
Redesdale.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  Henry  Bouverie  William  Brand,  and 
the  chairman  of  committees  Henry  Cecil  Raikes. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  in  1878  were  as  follows  : 


COUNTRIES. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Population. 

121,608 

983,673 

7,208,322 

34,160.000 

193,725j80 

11,587,360 

Colonies  and  possessions . . . 

Total  British  Empire.. 
Tributary  stateB  in  India. . . 

Total  empire  and  trib- 

8,263,603 

558,724 

249,472,540 

48,236,200 

8,822,327 

297,708,740 

The  movement  of  population  for  1871  to  1877 
was  as  follows: 


YEAR. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Excess  of 
births. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

1871 . 

190,112 

797,428 

514,879 

282,549 

1872 . 

202,267 

825,907 

492,265 

333,642 

1873 . 

205,615 

829,778 

492.520 

337,258 

1874 . 

202,010 

854,956 

520,632 

328,324 

1875 . 

200, 9S0 

850,187 

546,317 

803,870 

877,156 

1876 . 

201,835 

887,464 

510.30S 

1877 . 

194343 

8S7,055 

500,348 

386,707 

SCOTLAND. 

1S71 . 

23,966 

116,127 

74,644 

41,483 

1872 . 

25,580 

118,873 

75,741 

43.182 

1873 . 

26,730 

119,733 

76,857 

42,876 

1874 . 

26,247 

123,795 

80,676 

43,119 

1875 . 

25,921 

123,693 

81,785 

41,908 

52,627 

1876 . 

26,563 

126,749 

74;  122 

1877 . 

25,790 

126,824 

73,946 

52,878 

IRELAND. 

1871 . 

28,960 

151,665 

88,720 

62.945 

1872 . 

27.114 

149,292 

97,577 

51,715 

1873 . 

26,270 

144,377 

97.537 

46,840 

49,327 

1874 . 

24,481 

141,288 

91,961 

1875 . 

24,259 

138,882 

98.243 

40,139 

1876 . 

26.503 

140,438 

92,499 

47,939 

1877 . 

25,073 

139,498 

93,509 

45,9S9 

The  following  table  gives  a  complete  list  of 
the  colonies  and  possessions : 
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COUNTRIES. 

Square  miles. 

Population. 

Year. 

I.  Europe: 

Heligoland . . . 

0'2l 

1,913 

1871 

Gibraltar . 

V98 

25,143 

1873 

Malta . 

142' 73 

147,306 

1876 

Total  Europe . . 

144-87 

174,362 

II.  AsrA  : 

Cyprus . 

1,308 

135,000 

British  India . 

908,971 

191,168,400 

1S72 

Ceylon . 

24,702 

2,556,777 

1876 

Straits  Settlements _ 

1,445 

808,097 

1871 

Hong-Kong . 

82 

189,144 

1S76 

Labuan . 

30 

4,898 

1871 

Nicobar  Islands . 

725 

5,000 

1857 

Andaman  Islands . 

2,551 

13,500 

1S74 

Laccadive  Islands . 

744 

6,800 

(?) 

Curia- Muria  Islands . 

21 

Aden . 

7-71 

22,707 

is72 

Perirn . 

4-55 

(?) 

Mo3ha. . 

0-4 

(?) 

.... 

Kamaran . 

64 

500 

Keeling  Islands . 

8-5 

400 

1853 

Total  Asia . 

948,014 

194,361,223 

III.  Africa: 

Cape  Colony,  inclusive  of 

British  Caffraria . 

199.950 

720,984 

Basuto  Land . 

8,450 

127,701 

West  Griqua  Land . 

16,632 

45,277 

Transkei  Territory . 

12,462 

254,500 

Natal . . 

18,750 

326,950 

Transvaal . 

114,340 

40,000 

Natives  in  Transvaal _ 

275,000 

Namaqua  Land . 

99,927 

16,850 

Damara  Land . 

99,965 

121,150 

Gambia . 

69 

14,190 

Sierra  Leone . 

468 

38,936 

Gold  Coast . 

16,626 

520,070 

Lagos . . 

73 

60,221 

St.  Helena . 

47 

6,241 

Ascension . 

34 

27 

Tristan  da  Cunha . 

45 

85 

Mauritius . 

739 

845,955 

Dependencies  of  Mauri- 

tius . 

286-3 

13,391 

25-5 

St.  Paul . 

2-8 

Total  Africa . 

588,882 

2,927,537 

IV.  Australasia  : 


COUNTRIES. 


few  South  “Wales . 

Norfolk  Island . 

Victoria . 

South  Australia . 

Northern  Territory . 

Western  Australia . 

Natives  in  Australia . 

Tasmania . 

New  Zealand . 

Maoris  in  New  Zealand. . 

Chatham  Islands . 

Auckland  Islands . 

Lord  Howe’s  Island . 

Feejee  Islands . 

Natives  of  the  Feejee  Isl¬ 
ands . 

Fanning  Island . 

Starbuck  Island . 

Caroline  Island . 

Malden  Island . 


Total  Australasia  . 


V.  America: 

Dominion  of  Canada . 

Newfoundland . 

Bermudas . 

British  Honduras . 

Bahama  Islands . 

Turk’s  Islands . 

Caicos  Islands . 

Jamaica . 

Caymans  Islands . 

Leeward  Islands . 

Windward  Islands . 

Trinidad . 

British  Guiana . 

Indians  and  garrison  in 

Guiana . 

Falkland  Islands . 

States  Island.. . 


Total  America. 


Total  British  colonies 
and  possessions . 


Square  miles. 

Population. 

Year. 

668,259 

187.100 

1878 

808,560 

799,139 

1876 

16-8 

481 

1871 

88,451 

840,300 

1876 

8S0,602 

225,677 

1876 

528,531 

743 

1876 

975,824 

27,321 

1876 

55,000 

26,215 

105.4S4 

1876 

104,272 

414.171 

1878 

45,470 

1874 

628 

172 

1878 

196-7 

8-2 

40 

1876 

8,033-8 

1,569 

1876 

118,000 

1876 

21 

150 

1858 

(?) 

.... 

25-5 

3-2 

79 

1876 

,048,671 

2,651,500 

,372,290 

3,686,596 

1876 

40,200 

161,374 

1S74 

40-8 

13,418 

1876 

7,562 

24,710 

1871 

5,390 

89,162 

1871 

9-7 

2,845 

1871 

213 

1,878 

1871 

4,193 

506,154 

1871 

225 

2,400 

1871 

650-6 

118,013 

830 

290,108 

1,754 

109,688 

1871 

85,425 

218,909 

1877 

21.600 

6,500 

1,114 

1876 

(?) 

1,525,283 

5,197,919 

,141,995 

205,312,500 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to 
the  census  of  1871,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of 


the  Registrar-General  (who  does  not  include 
the  islands  in  the  British  waters,  nor  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  abroad),  for  1876,  1877,  and  1878: 


COUNTRIES. 

Acres. 

Pop.  in  1871. 

Pop.  in  1876. 

Pop.  in  1877. 

Pop.  in  1878. 

England  and  Wales . 

Scotland . 

Ireland . 

Islands  in  the  British  waters . 

Soldiers  and  sailors  abroad . 

Total . 

37,319,221 

19.496,132 

20,819.903 

193,647 

22.712,266 
3,360,018 
5,412,377 
144,638 
216, 0S0 

24,244,010 

3, 527, SI  1 
5,317,416 
145,000 
216,000 

24,547,300 

3,560,715 

5,836,395 

145,000 

216,000 

24.854,397 

8,593.929 

5.360,950 

145,000 

216,000 

77,82S,903 

31,845,879 

83,450,237 

33,805,410 

34,160,276 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  principal  cities  in  July,  1877, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Registrar- 


General : 

CITIES. 

Inhabitants. 

CITIES.  Inhabitants. 

l. 

London  . 

.  8,533,484 

12.  Newcastle  -  on  - 

2. 

Glasgow . 

.  555,933 

Tyne . 

142,231 

3. 

Liverpool . 

.  527,083 

13.  Hull . 

110,002 

j  Manchester. 

.  859,513 

14.  Portsmouth _ 

127,144 

1  Salford . 

.  162,978 

15.  Leicester . 

117,461 

5. 

Birmingham.. 

.  877,436 

16.  Sunderland _ 

110,382 

6. 

Dublin . 

.  814,666 

17.  Oldham . 

103,559 

7. 

Leeds . 

.  29S.189 

IS.  Brighton . 

102,264 

8. 

Sheffield . 

.  282,130 

19.  Nottingham. . .. 

95,025 

9. 

Edinburgh. . . . 

.  218,729 

20.  Norwich . 

84,023 

10. 

Bristol . 

.  202, <150 

21.  Wolverhampton 

77.389 

11. 

Bradford . 

.  179,315 

22.  Plymouth . 

72,911 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1877  was  as  follows : 


NATIONALI¬ 

TIES. 

To  United 
States. 

!i 

To  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

To  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Total. 

English . 

Scotch . 

Irish . 

Foreign . 

Not  specified. . 

2S,074 

8,416 

13.991 

16,860 

1,686 

6,009 

794 

917 

1,512 

57 

19,485 

3,250 

7,403 

924 

9 

10,148 

1,198 

520 

1,993 

1,735 

68,711 

8,653 

22,881 

21,289 

8,487 

64,027 

9,289  |  31,071 

15,6S4 

119,971 
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*■  The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1853-1877  was  as 
follows : 


NATIONALITIES. 

To  United  States. 

To  Britibk  colonies. 

To  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

To  other  countries. 

Total. 

English . . 

956,972 

187,187 

496,348 

101,252 

1,741,709 

Scotch . 

171,989 

72,506 

128,711 

15,211 

383,417 

Irish . 

1,588,363 

122,545 

214.851 

13.128 

1,933,587 

Foreigners . 

587,562 

86,658 

20,562 

26,035 

720,817 

Not  specified . 

166,435 

52,739 

80,891 

61,726 

801,791 

1853-1877 . 

8,466,521 

521,535 

885,863 

207,352 

5,081,821 

1815-1877 .  . 

5,531,102 

1,553,299 

1,196,699 

258,813 

8,544,918 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  from  1872  to 
1878  were  as  follows: 


YEARS. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Surplus  (S.)  or 
Deficit  (D.). 

1872-’ 73 . 

£76,608,770 

77,335,657 

74,921,873 

77,131,693 

78,565,036 

79,763,298 

£70,714,448 

76,466,510 

74,328,040 

76,621,773 

78,125,227 

82,403,495 

S.  £5,894,322 
S.  869,427 
S.  593,838 
8.  509,920 
S  439,809 
D.  2,640,187 

1873-  74 . 

1874-75 . 

187 5-’7  6 . 

1876-’ 7  7 . 

1877-78 . 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  March  81,  1877,  were  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

Gross  receipts. 

Delivered  to  the 
Exchequer. 

1.  Customs . 

£20.196,624 

£19,969,000 

2.  Excise . 

28,380,579 

27,464,000 

3.  Stamps . 

11,250,932 

2,728.922 

10,956,000 

4.  Land-tax  and  house-duty 

2,670,000 

5.  Property  and  income  tax. 

5,913,366 

5,820,000 

6.  Post-Office . 

6,049,0S6 

6,150,000 

7.  Telegraph  service . 

1,617,773 

1,310,000 

8.  Crown  lands . 

490,820 

410,000 

9.  Interest  of  sums  advanced 
for  local  works  and  the 
purchase  of  Suez  Canal 

shares . 

10.  Miscellaneous . 

949,883 

4,020,450 

949,883 

4,064,415 

Total . 

£81,598,435 

£79,764,298 

EXPENDITURES.  Amount. 

1.  Public  debt .  £28,412,751 

2.  Consolidated  fund .  1,641,585 

8.  Civil  service .  18,982,553 

4.  Army  and  navy .  80,590,756 

5.  Charges  on  the  revenue .  7,775,851 


Total  ordinary  receipts .  £S2, 403,496 


The  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  at  each  of  the  periods  mentioned : 


MARCH 

81. 

Funded  debt. 

Terminable 

annuities. 

Net  funded 
debt. 

Total. 

1874.. . 

1875.. . 

1876..  . 

1877  .. 

1878  .. 

£723,514,005 

714.797,715 

713,657,517 

712,621,355 

710,843,008 

£51,289,640 

65,311,671 

51,911,227 

49.308.558 

46.335. 559 

£4,479,600 

5,239,300 

10.701.800 

13.943.800 
20,603.000 

£779,283,245 

775,348,686 

776,270,554 

775,873,713 

777,981,597 

The  British  army  is  filled  up  exclusively  by 
recruiting.  The  term  of  service  is  twelve  years, 
after  which  a  soldier  can  serve  for  nine  years 
more.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  can  also 
enter  the  reserve,  one  year  in  the  regular  army 
being  counted  as  three  in  the  reserve.  By  the 
reorganization  of  1872,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
divided  into  68  military  districts.  In  each  dis¬ 
trict  there  is  one  brigade  depot  of  182  men,  two 
battalions  of  the  regular  army,  which  alternate¬ 


ly  serve  abroad,  two  battalions  of  militia,  and 
the  volunteers  of  the  district.  In  1878  the  army 
was  composed  as  follows : 


TROOPS. 

Officers. 

Soldiers. 

Total. 

Animals*. 

I.  REGULAR  ARMY. 

846 

1,429 

825 

5,060 

122 

1,614 

1,500 

16,402 

83,983 

4,909 

124,882 

2,863 

5,667 

73,000 

17,248 

35,412 

5,734 

129,942 

2,485 

7,281 

74,500 

34,607 

14,033 

422 

1,268 

12 

2,045 

6.  Administrative  corps 

11,396 

261,206 

272,602 

31,687 

II.  TERRITORIAL  ARMY. 

1 .  Yeomanry  and  militia 

4,279 

7,700 

117,113 

175,110 

121,392 

182,810 

15,800 

1,820 

11,979 

292,223 

304,202 

17,620 

III.  IMPERIAL  ARMY  OF 

NATIVES  IN  INDIA. 

1.  Gardes  dn  corps . 

2 

810 

20 

40 

1,100 

1,828 

170 

18,500 

800 

3,200 

101,200 

172 
IS, 810 
820 
8,240 
102,300 
1,828 

70 

20,100 

600 

200 

2,200 

1,000 

8.  Artillery . 

6.  Staffs..' ' . 

8,300+ 

123.870+ 

127,170 

24,190 

26,675 

677,299 

703,974 

73,497 

In  1878  the  army  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Great 

Britain. 

Colonies. 

India. 

Total. 

I.  Eegular  army . 

II.  Territorial  army. . . 
III.  Native  Indian  army 

178,641 

304,202 

81,311 

62,650 

127,170 

272,602 

304,202 

127,170 

482.843 

31.311  « 

189.820 

703,974 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  following 
organizations :  In  Ireland  there  is  a  police  force 
under  military  discipline,  consisting  of  13,000 
men  and  4,000  horses ;  the  Channel  Islands  have 
a  militia  of  300  officers  and  7,000  men,  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  British  Government ;  India  has  a 
police  force,  under  military  discipline,  of  190,- 
000  men,  the  officers  of  wliich  are  Europeans ; 
the  colonies  all  have  a  militia  and  a  volunteer 
corps  of  their  own. 

The  military  educational  institutions  com¬ 
prise  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  the 
Royal  Military  and  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst, 

*  Horses,  elephants,  and  steers.  t  English  officers. 

+  Native  officers  and  soldiers. 

§  There  were  6,000  native  Indian  soldiers  stationed  In 
Cyprus,  but  they  were  soon  to  be  sent  back  to  India. 
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the  Royal  Military  Asylum  and  Normal  School 
at  Chelsea,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School 
at  Dublin,  the  Department  for  Instruction  of 
Artillery  Officers,  the  Military  Medical  School, 
and  a  varying  number  of  garrison  schools  and 
libraries.  The  army  estimates  for  1878-1879 
provide  for  military  education,  £162,430.  The 
two  principal  educational  establishments  for 
officers  are  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  Royal  Military  and  Staff 
College  at  Sandhurst.  In  the  army  estimates 
of  1878-1879  the  cost  of  the  Woolwich  Academy 
was  set  down  at  £39,281,  and  of  the  Sandhurst 


Colleges  at  £44,827.  At  Sandhurst  40  “Queen’s 
Cadets  ”  are  educated  for  the  Indian  army,  for 
which  £3,000  per  annum  is  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  India. 

The  navy  consists  of  64  ironclads,  about  360 
steamers,  and  125  sailing  vessels.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  261  were  in  commission  on  September  1, 
1878,  115  being  at  home,  and  146  abroad.  The 
navy  is  manned  by  46,590  seamen,  14,000  ma¬ 
rines,  and  21,420  men  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Navy  reserve. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the 
years  1876  and  1877  was  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 


I.  Foreion  Countries. 


Russia . 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

Denmark  and  Iceland . 

Germany . 

Netherlands . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Spain . 

Portugal  with  the  Azores . 

Italy . 

Austro-H  ungary . 

Greece,  with  the  Ionian  Islands. 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. . 

Bourn  ania. . . 

Egypt . 


Europe  and  Mediterranean  countries. 

United  States  of  North  America . 

Mexico . 

Central  America . 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico . 

Other  West  Indian  Islands . 

Venezuela . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Brazil . 

Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay . 

Perm '. '.  1 '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '.  ’. . '.  ’. '.  i”’. ' 


America . 

China,  without  Hong-Kong. 

Japan . 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

Philippine  Islands . 

Algeria . 

Morocco . 

Canary  Islands . 

West  Coast  of  Africa . 

Other  countries . 


Asia  and  Africa. 


Total  foreign  countries . 

II.  British  Possessions. 

Channel  Islands . 

Gibraltar . 

Malta . 

Colonies  in  North  America . 

West  Indies,  Honduras,  and  Guinea.... 

Australia  and  New  Zealand . 

East  Indies . 

cSr::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Hong-Kong . 

Mauritius . 

Colonies  in  South  Africa . 

British  West  Africa,  and  islands . 

Other  possessions. . 

Total  British  possessions . 


Total  imports  and  exports, 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1876. 

1877. 

1876. 

1877. 

£17,574,000 
10,654,000 
4,21  S, 000 
21,115,000 
16,602,000 
13,848,000 
45,305,000 
8,763,000 
8,805,000 
4,152,000 
856,000 
1,799,000 
7,444,000 
1,238,000 
11,482,000 

£22,142,000 

10,455,000 

3,950,000 

26.270,000 

19,861,000 

12,889,000 

45,823,000 

10,842.000 

4,089,000 

4,101,000 

1,541,000 

2,454,000 

6,852,000 

247,000 

11,102,000 

£6,1S3,000 

4,225,000 

2.199,000 

20,082,000 

11,777,000 

5,875,000 

16,086,000 

3,992,000 

2,408,000 

6,689,000 

785,000 

867,000 

5,928,000 

708,000 

2,630,000 

£4,179,000 

4.181,000 

1.828,000 

19,642,000 

9,614,000 

5,304,000 

14,233,000 

3,637,000 

2,425,000 

6,219,000 

1,042,000 

867.000 

5,62o;t00 

197,000 

2,273,000 

£168,855,000 

£182,618,000 

£90,429,000 

£81,266,000 

£75,899,000 
662,000  . 
935,000 
2,943,000 
458,000 
55,000 
682,000 
245,000 
5,178,000 
2,505,000 
3,585,000 
5,631,000 

£77,826,000 

799,000 

1,380,000 

1,505,000 

262,000 

64,000 

472,000 

186,000 

6,345,000 

2,434,000 

8,280,000 

4,697,000 

£16,834,000 

502,000 

716.000 

2,015,000 

632,000 

679,000 

783,000 

225,000 

5,920.000 

2,550,000 

1,946,000 

991,000 

£16,377.000 

996,000 

930.000 

2,244,000 

623,000 

620,000 

912,000 

252,000 

5,959,000 

8,170,000 

1,501,000 

1,266,000 

£98,778,000 

£99,250,000 

£33,793,000 

£34,850,000 

£14,939,000 

657.000 

1,441,000 

1,443,000 

496,000 

627,000 

277,000 

1,696,000 

1,613,000 

£13,421,000 

734,000 

1,956,000 

1,756,000 

562,000 

812,000 

297,000 

1,626,000 

1,834,000 

£4,611,000 

2.033.000 

1,676,000 

729,000 

210,000 

896,000 

148,000 

999,000 

758,000 

£4,405,000 
2,203,000 
2,061,000 
1,292,000  ’ 

271,000 
893,000 
172,000 
1.17S.000 
879,000 

£23,1S9,000 

£22,998,000 

£11,558,000 

£12,854,000 

£290,822,000 

£304,866,000 

£135,780,000 

£128,970,000 

£670,000 

50,000 

214,000 

11,024,000 

7,122,000 

21,962,000 

80,025,000 

2,642,000 

8,134,000 

1,857,000 

937,000 

4,192,000 

681,000 

817,000 

£724,000 

70,000 

286,000 

12,036,000 

7,129,000 

21,782,000 

81,225,000 

2,722,000 

4,499,000 

1,895,000 

1,891,000 

4,275,000 

763,000 

802,000 

£586,000 
1,121,000 
894,000 
7.358,000 
8,045.000 
17,682,000 
22,405,000 
1,969,000 
1.074,000 
8.080  00# 
342,000 
4,369,000 
719,000 
215,000 

£555,000 

869,000 

819,000 

7,614,000 

3,007,000 

19,286,000 

25,338,000 

2.276,000 

1,045,000 

8,508,000 

493,000 

4,116,000 

810,000 

187,000 

£34,333,000 

£89,554,000 

£64,859,000 

£69,923,000 

£375,155,000 

£394,420,000 

£200,639,000 

£198,898,000 
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*•  The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  was  as  follows  in  1877 : 


CLASSES  OF  GOODS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Grain . 

£09,876,000 

9,976,000 

50,940,000 

8,462,000 

15,052,000 

86,831,000 

£474,000 

2,275,000 

2,169,000 

Malt  and  other  liquors . 

Colonial  produce . 

Tobacco  and  cigars . 

Seeds  and  fruits . 

Animals  and  animal  provisions. . . 

1.  Articles  of  food . 

Fuel . 

2,747,000 

1,880,000 

£185,643,000 

£9,495,000 

£7,844,000 

580,000 

19,525,000 

1,165,000 

706,000 

Minerals  and  ores . 

Eaw  metals . 

£1,961,666 

10,675,000 

10,312,000 

75,967,000 

21,587,000 

Hairs,  hides,  and  leather . 

Spinning  material . . 

Wood  and  timber . 

2.  Eaw  material . 

£120,502,000 

£29,820,000 

CLASSES  OF  GOODS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Potterv  and  glassware . 

£1,908,000 

1,958,000 

1,017,000 

1,519,000 

1,731,000 

20,568,000 

599,000 

£2,621,000 

10,782,000 

7,916,000 

3,100,000 

17,SS2,000 

91.920,000 

1,550,000 

880,000 

898,000 

Metal  manufactures . 

Machines  and  vessels . 

Leather,  etc . 

Y  arn . 

Cordage  and  twine,  woven  goods 

Wood  carvings . 

Manuscripts,  articles  for  printing. 

8.  Manufactured  goods . 

4.  Miscellaneous  goods . 

Total  merchandise . 

£29,295,000 

£187,058,000 

£58,9S0,000 

£22,520,000 

£894,420,000 

87,153,000 

£198,898,000 

89,798,000 

Total . 

£431,573,000 

£288,691,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  for  a  series  of  years  has  been  as  follows  (in  tons) : 


YEARS. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1.  Total  number  entered  and  cleared: 

I860 . 

6,889,000 

5,2S4,000 

12,173,000 

7,026,000 

5,491,000 

12,517,000 

1S74 . 

14,834,000 

7,535,000 

22,369,000 

15,256,000 

7,804,000 

23,060,000 

1875 . 

15,191,000 

7,502,000 

22,693,000 

15,754,000 

7,830,000 

23,584,000 

1S76 . 

16,512,000 

8,555,000 

25,067,000 

16,980,000 

8,788,000 

25,718,000 

1877 . 

17,281,000 

8,340,000 

25,621,000 

17,485,000 

8,425,000 

25,910,000 

2.  Laden  ships  entered  and  cleared : 

1860 . 

5.761,000 

4,294,000 

10,055,000 

6,359,000 

4.426,000 

10,783,000 

1874 . 

12.751,000 

6,330,000 

19,061,000 

19,040,000 

14,011,000 

5,742,000 

19,753,000 

1S75 . 

12,852,000 

6,188,000 

14,455,000 

5,959,000 

20,414,000 

1876 . 

13,672,000 

7,355,000 

21,027,000 

15,202,000 

6,309,000 

21,511,000 

1877 . 

14,894,000 

7,237.000 

22,131,000 

15,358,000 

5,837.000 

21,195,000 

8.  Steamers  entered  and  cleared  : 

I860 . 

2,145,000 

404,000 

2,549,000 

2,042,000 

877.000 

2,419,000 

1874 . 

1S75 . 

9,555,000 
10  382,000 

1,S71,000 

1,996,000 

11,426,000 

12,324,000 

9,853,000 

10,604,000 

2,001,000 

2,184,000 

11,854,000 

12,788,000 

1876 .  . 

11,205,000 

2,155,000 

13,360.000 

11,459,000 

2.349,000 

13.808,000 

1877... . 

11,860,000 

2,277,000 

14,137,000 

11,921,000 

2,396,000 

14,317,000 

The  commercial  navy  was  as  follows  in  1876  and  1877 : 


CLASSES  OF  SHIPS. 

SAILING 

VESSELS. 

STEAMSHIPS. 

TOTAL. 

Vessel, 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of  ships  registered  : 

United  Kingdom.,  -j  . 

21,144 

4,258,000 

4,335 

2,005,000 

25,479 

6,263,000 

21,169 

4,261,000 

4,564 

2,139,000 

25,753 

6,400,000 

Number  of  vessels  used  in  1877  (exclusive  of  river  steamers) : 
Coasting . 

10,642 

698,000 

1,323 

241,000 

11,965 

939,000 

Coasting  and  long-voyage . 

1,167 

179,000 

255 

109,000 

1,422 

288,000 

Long-voyage . 

5,292 

3,201,000 

1,640 

1,627,000 

6,932 

4,S8S,000 

Total,  1S77 . 

17,101 

4,138,000 

3,218 

1,977,000 

20,319 

6,115,000 

British  colonies,  1877 . 

32,566 

5,841,000 

5,682 

2,292,000 

38,248 

S, 133, 000 

The  following  table  gives  the  postal  statistics  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1878  : 


ARTICLES. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

884,000,000 

100,000,000 

74,000,000 

1,053,000,000 

102,000,000 

318,000,000 

£18,900.000 

100.000 

800,000 

28,475,060 

896.000 

875,000 

Newspapers  and  printed  matter . 

Money  orders  : 

1.  To  United  Kingdom . 

256,000,000 

£16,100,000 

86,000,000 

£1,600,000 

26,000,000 

£1,200,000 

3.  From  foreign  countries  and  colonies . 

Amount  of  money  orders  : 

1.  To  United  Kingdom . 

23,912,000 

2,532,000 

2,031,000 

8.  From  foreign  countries  and  colonies . 
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The  railroad  statistics  for  1877  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


COUNTRIES. 

Milo 

in 

operation. 

Capital. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Net 

receipts. 

England . 

Scotland . 

Ireland . 

12,113 

2,776 

2,203 

£557,615,000 

84,924,000 

31,220,000 

£51,062,000 

6,811,000 

2,769,000 

£24,441,000 

3,390,000 

1,804,000 

Total,  18T7. 
“  1S76. 

17,092 

16,872 

£073, 759.0 JO 
658,211,000 

£60,642,000 

59,918,000 

£29,135,000 

28,6S0,000 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official 
returns  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  in  Great  Britain,  gives  a  view  of 
the  progress  of  education  during  the  nine 
years  from  1869  to  1877  : 


YEARS,  ENDING 
AUGUST  81. 

Number  of 
schools 
inspected. 

Number  of 
children  who 
can  be 

accommodated. 

Average  num¬ 
ber  of  children 
in  attendance. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES  (INCLUDING  ISLE  OF  MAN  AND  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN). 


1869. 

1870 

1871 

1872 
1878. 
1874 
1875, 

1876 

1877 


8,592 

8.986 

9,521 

10,751 

11,911 

18,084 

14,067 

14,875 

15,187 


1,83S,416 

1,950.641 

2,092.984 

2,897,745 

2,680,467 

2.952,479 

8,229,112 

3,4S3,789 

8,653,418 


1,153,572 

1,255,083 

1.845,802 

1,445,326 

1,570,741 

1,710,806 

1,863,176 

2,007,732 

2,150,683 


SCOTLAND  (INCLUSIVE  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS). 


I860 

1870. 

1871 

1S72, 

1373 

1874 

1875, 

1.876 

1377 


1,745 

1,963 

1,944 

1,962 

2,043 

2,537 

2,890 

2.912 

2,931 


237, 92S 
264,594 
264,041 
267,412 
279.719 
891,592 
407,002 
462,986 
635,949 


179.214 
193,443 
201,393 
206,099 
212,989 
274, 5S3 
812,386 
332,545 
360,413 


TOTAL  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN, 


1S69 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 


10,337 
10,949 
11,465 
12,713 
13,954 
15,671 
16,957 
17,787 
IS, 118 


2,076,334 

2,215,235 

2,357,025 

2,665,157 

2,963,186 

3,344,071 

3.636,114 

8,946,775 

4,189,367 


1,832,786 

1,453,531 

1,547,195 

1,651.425 

1,783,730 

1,985,394 

2,175,522 

2,340,277 

2,511.096 


The  annual  Parliamentary  grant  to  primary 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  which  amounted  to 
£30,000  in  1840,  rose  to  £180,743  in  1862,  and 
in  1863  was  reduced  to  £121,386.  In  1864  it 
was  £655,036;  1865,  £636,306;  1866,  £649,- 
006;  1867,  £682,201;  1868,  £680,429;  1869, 
£840,711;  1870,  £914,721;  1871,  £1,038,624 ; 
1872,  £1,268,350;  1873,  £1,313,078;  1874, 
£1,424,878;  1875,  £1,566,271 ;  1876,  £1,881,- 
728;  1877,  £2,127,730;  1878,  £2,149,000.  In 
the  financial  year  ending  March,  31,  1878, 
the  actual  expenditure  in  England  and  Wales 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  elementary 
education  amounted  to  £1,543,226;  besides 
which  the  sum  of  £1,138,270  was  raised  from 
“school  pence,”  £796,245  from  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions,  and  £447,700  from  rates  made  by 
school  boards.  Thus,  the  total  expenditure 


for  elementary  education  in  the  year  amounted 
to  £3,915,441.  It  was  officially  stated  in  Par¬ 
liament  at  the  passing  of  the  educational  grant 
for  1878-79,  that  the  cost  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  £1 
13s.  11  d.  per  head  in  voluntary  schools,  and  to 
£2  Is.  id.  per  head  in  board  schools.  The 
number  of  schools  inspected  in  1875  was  15,- 
187,  of  which  10,472  were  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  1,976  Wesleyan,  British, 
and  other  schools  severed  from  the  Church  of 
England,  659  Roman  Catholic,  and  2,082  under 
the  School  Board. 

The  finances,  commerce,  and  movement  of 
shipping  of  the  British  colonies,  in  1876,  are 
given  in  the  table  on  the  following  page,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Statistical  Abstract  for  the 
Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1860-1876”  (London,  1878). 

The  attention  of  the  British  nation  during 
1878  was  predominantly  directed  to  the  policy 
and  course  of  the  Government  in  reference  to 
the  Russo-Turkish  and  Afghan  wars;  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  steps  which  the  ministry  took  to 
compel  a  modification  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  the  agreement  which  the  Government 
entered  into  with  Russia  previous  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  the  transfer  of 
Indian  troops  to  Malta  by  Imperial  order,  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  Turkey  under 
which  the  Government  acquired  the  island  of 
Cyprus  and  undertook  a  protectorate  over 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  sudden  declaration  of 
war  against  Afghanistan;  in  all  of  which  im¬ 
portant  proceedings  the  country  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  weighty  responsibilities  and  to  ex¬ 
penditures  which  might  become  enormous 
prior  to  any  consultation  with  Parliament.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people,  including  nearly 
all  of  the  Liberal  party  and  a  part  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  regarded  the  course  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  involving  violations  of  the  Constitution 
and  threatening  an  indefinite  expansion  of  the 
Executive  functions  at  the  expense  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  prerogative.  All  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  debates  in  Parliament,  and  discussions 
before  the  public  and  in  the  press,  involved 
the  consideration  of  questions  connected  with 
these  events  and  the  issues  bound  up  with 
them. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Russian  armies 
toward  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  war  against  Turkey  was 
viewed  with  concern  by  the  Government.  The 
Ministry  entertained  an  apprehension  that  the 
advance  might  not  be  staid  till  Russia  should 
gain  full  possession  of  the  Eastern  capital  and 
its  approaches,  and  then  be  in  a  position  to 
exhibit  accomplished  facts  as  a  final  and  potent 
answer  to  all  objections  to  their  occupation. 
That  the  Government  might  be  able  to  take 
such  measures  as  should  be  found  necessary  in 
the  anticipated  emergency,  an  extra  session  of 
Parliament  was  called  to  meet  on  the  17th  of 
January,  three  weeks  before  the  usual  time  of 
its  meeting. 
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FINANCES,  COMMERCE,  AND  MOVEMENT  OF  SHIPPING  OF  THE  COLONIES  IN  1876. 


COLONIES. 

Income. 

Expenditures. 

Debt. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Movement  of 
shipping,  tons. 

Gibraltar . 

Malta . 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

Newfoundland . 

Bermuda .... 

British  Honduras. . . . 

Bahamas . 

Turk’s  Islands . 

Jamaica . 

Virgin  Islands . 

St.  Christopher _ _ 

Nevis . 

Antigua . 

Montserrat. . 

Dominica . 

Santa  Lucia . 

St.  Vincent . •. .. . 

Barbadoes . 

Grenada . 

Tobago . 

Trinidad . 

West  Indies  (total) . . 

British  Guiana . 

Falkland  Islands .... 

British  India . 

Straits  Settlements. . 

Ceylon . 

Hong-Kong . 

Labuan . 

Australasia . 

Cape  Colony . 

Natal . ' . 

Sierra  Leone  (1875). . 

Gold  Coast . 

Gambia . 

St.  Helena. ...  . . 

Lagos . 

Mauritius . 

£42,000 

176,000 

4,106,000 

205,000 

27,000 

40,000 

42,000 

10,000 

573,000 

2,000 

32,000 

11,000 

82,000 

6,000 

19,000 

28,000 

29,000 

117,000 

26,000 

12,000 

816,000 

1,254,000 

369,000 

9,000 

51,810,000 

353,000 

1,376,000 

1S4,000 

9,000 

16,012,000 

2,246.000 

266,000 

83,000 

65,000 

20,000 

13,000 

46,000 

732,000 

£42,000 
168,000 
6,592,000 
208,000 
26,000 
87,000 
42,000 
8,000 
587.000 
2,000 
82,000 
11.000 
34,000 
5,000 
19,000 
29,000 
28,000 
124,000 
27,000 
12,000 
318,000 
1,228,000 
■  844,000 
9,000 
53,912,000 
328,000 
1,277,000 
1S8.000 
8.000 
16,750;000 
2,272,000 
262,000 
87,000 
94,000 
21,000 
13,000 
45,000 
720,000 

£266,000 

25,948,000 

275,000 

12,000 

5,000 

61,000 

649,000 

6,000 

3,000 

59,000 

8,000 

44,000 

25,090 

8,000 

185.000 

1,045,000 

855,000 

134,059,000 

784,000 

59.381,000 

4,068,000 

6S2.000 

80,000 

1,000,000 

£11,892,000 

19,419,009 

1,501,000 

245,000 

168,000 

154,000 

24,000 

1,700,000 

8,000 

139,000 

88,000 

140,000 

24,000 

61,000 

107,000 

155.000 

1,028.000 

775.000 

55,000 

1.666,000 

5,408,000 

1,9S3,000 

27,000 

44,1S8,000 

11,928,000 

5,563,000 

127,000 

45,505,000 

5,830,000 

1,023,000 

326,000 

446,000 

89,000 

88,000 

477.000 

2,284,000 

£11,018,000 
16,868,000 
1,367,000 
75,000 
206,000 
107.000 
82,000 
1,511,000 
5,000 
156,000 
55,000 
143,000 
28,000 
77.000 
144,000 
183,000 
964.000 
179.000  - 
80,000 
1,637,000 
5,306,000 
8,031,000 
87,000 
60,292,000 
11,023,000 
4,510,000 

112,000 

43,094,000 

8,637,000 

657,000 

350,000 

465,000 

86,000 

46,000 

619,000 

3,274,000 

4,163,000 

6,205,000 

5,911,000 

538,000 

151,000 

70,000 

123,000 

141,000 

833,000 

8,000 

62,000 

19,000 

45,000 

16,000 

26,000 

38,000 

45,000 

851,000 

157,000 

14,000 

517,000 

2,895,000 

433,000 

45,000 

5,429,000 

4,006,000 

2,325,000 

4,360,000 

14,000 

6,583,000 

779,000 

139,000 

284.000 

175.000 

110,000 

92,000 

282.000 

512,000 

The  Queen’s  address  at  the  opening  of  Par¬ 
liament  contained  the  following  reference  to 
the  Eastern  war  :  “  Hitherto,  so  far  as  the  war 
has  proceeded,  neither  of  the  belligerents  has 
infringed  the  conditions  on  which  my  neutral¬ 
ity  is  founded,  and  I  willingly  believe  both 
parties  are  desirous  to  respect  them  so  for  as  it 
may  be  in  their  power.  So  long  as  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  infringed,  my  attitude  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  same;  but  I  can  not  conceal  from 
myself  that,  should  hostilities  he  unfortunately 
prolonged,  some  unexpected  occurrence  may 
render  it  incumbent  on  me  to  adopt  measures 
of  precaution.  Such  measures  could  not  be 
offectually  taken  without  adequate  precaution, 
and  I  trust  to  the  liberality  of  my  Parliament 
to  supply  the  means  which  may  he  required 
for  that  purpose.”  In  the  debate  on  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Throne  the  opposition  criticised 
the  course  of  the  Government  in  convening  the 
session  so  early,  not  recognizing  the  existence 
of  an  emergency  demanding  it,  and  contrasted 
the  former  peaceful  professions  of  the  Cabinet 
with  its  present  attitude  of  anxious  expectancy. 
The  Ministry  replied  that  the  aspect  of  events 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Russians  had  greatly 
changed,  so  much  and  so  suddenly  as  fully  to 
justify  the  apparent  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  and  vindicate  its  present 
course. 

On  the  21st  of  January  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de¬ 
clined  to  answer  a  question  respecting  the 


communications  which  had  passed  between 
the  Government  and  the  neutral  Powers  with 
respect  to  the  possible  peace  with  Russia,  on 
the  ground  that  the  communications  being  of  a 
confidential  character,  it  was  improper  to  make 
them  known ;  but  said  that  the  Queen,  having 
received  a  direct  personal  appeal  from  the 
Sultan,  had,  with  the  advice  of  the  Ministers, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Czar,  communicating 
the  fact,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  his 
Majesty  might  accelerate  the  negotiations  for 
an  armistice  which  would  lead  to  an  honorable 
peace.  On  the  22d  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  gave  notice  in  the  Commons  that  he 
would  on  the  following  Monday  (the  28th) 
move  a  supplemental  vote  for  the  naval  and 
military  service.  The  Government  had  a  few 
days  before  intimated  that  no  proposal  of  the 
kind  would  be  made  until  the  Russian  terms  of 
peace  had  been  received ;  but  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  then  that  so  long  a  time  as  a  week 
would  elapse  before  they  were  made  known. 
Now,  not  only  were  the  terms  delayed,  hut  a 
considerable  and  rapid  advance  had  been  made 
by  the  Russians,  and  under  the  circumstances 
the  Government  felt  that  they  ought  not 
longer  to  delay  asking  Parliament  to  enable 
them  to  make  provision  for  any  contingency 
which  might  arise.  On  Monday  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  according  to  his  notice,  moved  a  supple¬ 
mental  estimate  of  £6,000,000  toward  increas¬ 
ing  the  armaments  of  the  country.  Referring 
to  the  apparent  situation  as  between  Russia 
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and  Turkey,  he  said  that,  although  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  terms  of  peace  had  been  agreed 
upon,  all  that  they  knew  was  that,  while  the 
armistice  was  unsigned,  the  forces  of  Russia 
were  advancing  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
The  Government  had  no  desire  to  give  advice 
to  the  Porte,  nor  had  the  Sultan  consulted 
them  as  to  the  terms  of  peace.  He  explained 
the  terms  so  far  as  he  knew  them  from  report, 
and  pointed  out  how  destructive  they  were  for 
Turkey,  and  how  gravely  they  would  alter  the 
map  of  Europe,  declaring  that  “  the  state  of 
things  now  to  be  faced  was  that  the  keystone 
of  southeast  Europe  was  being  torn  from  its 
place.”  The  policy  of  the  English  Government 
had  been  consistent  with  the  dispatch  of  Earl 
Derby  of  the  6th  of  May,  1877,  but  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation  had  been  greatly  altered  within 
a  week.  Correspondence  had  been  held  with 
the  Russian  Government,  in  which  the  latter 
had  disclaimed  any  intention  of  occupying 
Constantinople  or  the  Dardanelles ;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  Russian  advance  had  continued,  so  that 
the  Government,  having  obtained  the  necessary 
firman  from  the  Sultan,  had  ordered  the  fleet 
to  Gallipoli,  but  its  orders  had  been  modified 
on  receiving  a  more  correct  explanation  of  the 
Russian  intentions.  Passing  to  the  motion 
before  the  House,  the  question  was  whether 
the  Government  should  go  into  the  conference 
armed  with  the  strength  of  a  united  nation,  or 
weakened  and  discredited  by  the  exertions  of 
those  who  were  preaching  the  decadence  of 
the  empire.  He  believed  that  England  was 
as  strong  as  she  ever  was,  if  not  stronger, 
and  that  if  her  cause  were  just  her  enemies 
would  find  that  her  arm  was  not  shortened  and 
that  her  heart  had  not  grown  cold.  It  was 
essential  that  the  voice  of  the  Government 
should  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  Powers 
as  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  country.  If 
the  estimates  were  voted,  it  did  not  follow  that 
the  money  would  be  all  spent,  but  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  Parliament  should  show  its  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Government,  so  that  they  might 
enter  upon  a  Congress  speaking  in  the  name 
and  backed  by  the  force  of  England.  “  It  will 
not  be,”  he  said,  “  a  vote  of  credit,  but  a  vote 
of  confidence ;  and,  if  it  were  refused,  the 
Ministry  would  accept  the  position,  hut  it 
would  be  impossible. for  them  to  continue  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation.”  On 
Thursday,  January  31st,  Mr.  Forster,  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  go  into  committee  on  a  vote  of  credit, 
moved  an  amendment,  affirming  that,  as  the 
conditions  which  the  Government  had  laid 
down  had  not  been  infringed  by  either  bellig¬ 
erent,  and  as  no  information  had  been  received 
to  justify  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  neu¬ 
trality,  the  House  saw  no  reason  for  adding  to 
the  burdens  of  the  people  by  voting  unneces¬ 
sary  supplies,  and  supported  it  with  a  speech 
attacking  the  course  of  the  Government.  The 
debate  was  continued  for  two  weeks,  the  Lib¬ 
eral  leaders  opposing  the  propositions  of  the 
Government  with  temperate  vigor.  On  the 


4th  of  February  Mr.  Gladstone  dwelt  on  the 
various  points  to  he  discussed  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  which  the  Opposition  would  gladly 
support  the  Government.  It  would  resist 
claims  by  Russia  interfering  with  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  Danube  by  demanding  a  cession 
of  Roumanian  territory ;  would  support  the 
claims  of  the  subject  races  to  freedom  and 
good  government ;  would  consider  it  no  hard¬ 
ship  to  impose  a  considerable  tribute  on  Bul¬ 
garia.  Great  Britain  ought  to  act,  too,  as  the 
champion  of  the  Hellenic  provinces,  and,  with 
regard  to  the  Straits,  the  Government  should 
be  content  to  act  in  concert  with  Europe.  He 
suggested  that  the  vote  should  be  postponed 
for  a  time,  with  liberty  to  renew  the  motion 
if  the  Government  thought  fit,  and  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  her  Majesty 
from  both  Houses  expressing  their  readiness 
to  support  her  Government  in  bringing  about 
a  permanent  peace  at  the  Conference,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  promise  which  the  Government  had 
given  to  obtain  good  terms  for  Turkey,  hut 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  influence  of  the 
country  would  be  used  to  obtain  liberty  and 
good  government  for  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  On  the  7th  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  explained  the  situation  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  as  it  appeared  then ;  upon  which  Mr. 
Forster  said  that,  “  under  the  grave  and  altered 
circumstances  of  the  case,”  he  should  with¬ 
draw  his  amendment  offered  January  31st. 
On  the  8th  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  “  leader 
of  the  Opposition,”  stated  his  objections  to  the 
vote,  urging  especially  that  the  Government 
had  not  made  out  any  case  to  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  it,  and  that  they  had  not  disclosed  the 
nature  of  their  policy.  The  Chancellor' of  the 
Exchequer  thanked  him  for  the  moderation  of 
his  tone,  but  denied  his  charge  of  withholding 
necessary  information.  Mr.  Gladstone  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  position  of  affairs  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  gave  a  title  to  complain  of  Russia,  but 
declined  to  support  the  vote,  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  failed  to  connect  it  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  they  had  in  view ;  it  was  opposed  to  the 
long-established  rules  of  the  House,  and  might 
prove  in  worse  hands  a  precedent  dangerous 
to  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Forster  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  division  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  desirous  not  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the 
Government  “  after  the  satisfactory  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.”  Mr.  W. 
II.  Smith  repeated  the  assurances  already  given 
by  his  colleagues  of  the  desire  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  promote  the  freedom  of  the  subject 
races  of  Turkey,  and  their  belief  that  the  vote 
of  credit  would  tend  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  A  division  was  taken,  and  resulted: 
for  the  vote  of  credit,  328;  against  it,  124; 
majority  for  the  vote,  204. 

Statements  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
respecting  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by 
the  British  fleet  were  made  in  both  Houses 
on  the  4th  of  February.  The  protest  of  Earl 
Derby  against  a  Russian  occupation  of  Con- 
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stantinople  was  published  on  the  15th.  On 
the  21st  Earl  Derby  stated  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  England 
would  not  deviate  from  the  usual  course  of 
sending  an  ambassador.  On  the  25th  Lords 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  introduced  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  effect  that  the 
conditions  proposed  by  Russia  to  the  Porte 
were  such  as  to  justify  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  taking  every  precaution  to  discourage 
the  encroachments  by  which  the  treaties  of 
1856  and  1871  were  threatened.  The  motion 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Government,  who, 
as  Earl  Derby  had  said,  could  not  discuss  the 
armistice,  and  was  disposed  of  by  agreeing  to 
the  previous  question.  At  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary  affairs  seemed  so  critical  that  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  deemed  it  wise  to  avoid  embarrassing  the 
Government  with  specific  questionings.  The 
war  estimates  were  presented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  days  afterward,  the  Secretary 
saying  in  connection  therewith  that  they  had 
been  framed  on  a  strictly  peace  footing,  as 
would  he  the  case  whatever  apprehensions 
were  entertained;  also  that  there  was  a  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  that  the  militia  should  not  be  ex¬ 
clusively  employed  within  their  own  counties, 
and  that  some  of  the  finest  regiments  had 
placed  themselves  absolutely  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  disposal.  *The  House  then  passed  the 
vote,  fixing  the  strength  of  the  army  at  135,- 
452  men.  On  the  7th  of  March  Earl  Derby, 
admitting  that  the  state  of  things  contemplat¬ 
ed  in  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  they  were  only  binding  till 
a  new  treaty  was  made,  declared  that  as  a 
general  principle  England  wished  the  questions 
at  issue  to  he  settled  in  a  European,  not  an 
exclusively  Russian  sense,  and  wished  the  set¬ 
tlement  to  he  durable  and  equable  toward  the 
various  races  and  creeds. 

Dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  when  Lord 
Lyons  was  named  as  the  person  who  would 
represent  the  Government  at  the  Congress, 
that  some  member  of  the  Cabinet  had  not  been 
selected.  The  explanation  was  offered  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Cabinet,  that  while  all  the  other 
Powers  would  he  represented  by  their  Chan¬ 
cellors  or  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Eng¬ 
land  had  made  an  exception  because  its  system 
of  administration  was  wholly  different  from 
that  of  Continental  states.  “An  English  min¬ 
ister,  being  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  collective¬ 
ly  responsible  to  Parliament,  can  not  act  on 
his  own  sole  authority ;  and,  if  he  leaves  his 
colleagues  to  settle  what  his  instructions  are 
to  be  from  time  to  time,  he  abdicates  his  part 
as  minister,  and  becomes  a  mere  agent,  instead 
of  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  has  to 
decide  on  what  shall  be  done.” 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  Queen  sent  in  the 
following  message :  “  The  present  state  of 
public  affairs  in  the  East,  and  the  necessity  in 
connection  therewith  of  taking  steps  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  empire,  having  consti¬ 


tuted  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty  a  case  of 
great  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the 
acts  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf,  her  Majesty 
deems  it  proper  to  provide  additional  means 
for  her  military  service.  And  therefore,  in 
pursuance  of  those  acts,  her  Majesty  has 
thought  it  right  to  communicate  to  the  Houses 
that  her  Majesty  is  about  to  cause  her  reserve 
force  and  her  militia  reserve  force,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  her  Majesty  shall  think  necessary, 
to  be  forthwith  called  out  for  permanent  ser¬ 
vice.” 

In  consequence  of  this  action  Earl  Derby 
resigned  his  position  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  his  place,  while  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  War  Office  by  Colo¬ 
nel  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  a  brother  of  Earl 
Derby.  The  message  of  the  Queen  calling  out 
the  reserves  was  sustained  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  April  8th,  after  a  short  debate,  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  spoke  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  avowed  the 
belief  that  the  country  was  being  led  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  that  was  concealed  from  Parliament. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  no  emergency  had  been  shown  which 
would  justify  calling  out  the  reserves.  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address  contesting  the  necessity  of  calling  out 
the  reserves.  This  was  voted  down,  319  to 
64,  after  which  the  address  to  the  Crown  w*as 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  calling  out  of  the 
reserves  was  announced,  Lord  Salisbury  issued 
the  circular  of  the  Government  to  the  Powers 
on  the  Eastern  question  and  the  attitude  of 
Russia  in  the  pending  negotiations.  The  circu¬ 
lar  recited  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  concerning  the  Congress  as  appeared 
to  show  that  Russia  had  deliberately  refused 
to  permit  the  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
some  of  the  articles  bearing  directly  on  Euro¬ 
pean  treaties ;  criticised  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  respecting  Bulgaria,  as 
creating  a  new  and  powerful  state  under  Rus¬ 
sian  auspices :  deprecated  the  weakening  of 
Turkey  as  the  Power  which  must  continue  to 
hold  the  key  of  the  Black  Sea  Straits;  en¬ 
larged  upon  the  dominance  which  Russia  would 
gain  by  the  treaty  in  all  the  Black  Sea  region 
and  Armenia,  and  on  its  injurious  effect  upon 
the  English  trans- Armenian  trade;  and  pro¬ 
tested  forcibly  against  the  reservations  with 
which  Russia  proposed  to  restrict  the  Congress 
in  considering  the  several  articles  of  the  treaty. 
(See  Eastern  Question.) 

The  Government  in  April  ordered  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  contingent  of  native  Indian  troops 
to  Malta.  The  fact  was  not  known  until  Par¬ 
liament  had  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess,  so 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  House  to  review 
the  action  of  the  Government  until  it  had  be¬ 
come  substantially  accomplished.  The  circum¬ 
stance  aroused  much  indignation.  Questions 
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were  instituted  on  the  subject  at  the  first  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  recess, 
May  6th.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington  asked  for 
information  about  the  progress  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  whether  a  Congress  would  or  would 
not  be  assembled ;  also,  why  the  decision  of  the 
Government  to  move  native  troops  from  India 
to  Malta  had  not  been  communicated  to  the 
House  previous  to  its  rising.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  active  negotia¬ 
tions  were  in  progress,  but  that  it  would  not 
be  for  the  public  service  to  hold  any  general 
discussion  on  them  at  that  time ;  and  that  the 
dispatch  of  a  certain  number  of  Indian  troops 
to  Malta  had  been  decided  upon  some  time  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  had  not  been  thought  necessary, 
nor  was  it  according  to  practice,  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  Parliament.  A  supplementary  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  cost  of  the  movement  would  be 
laid  before  the  House,  and  that  would  afford  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  discussing  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  fuller  explanation  of  the  transaction 


Malta,  and  it  was  desirable  that  ample  time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  the 
subject.  The  motion  was  lost,  but  was  carried 
on  being  repeated.  The  discussion  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  budget 
bill,  May  13th,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  defended  himself  against  the  charge 
of  concealing  the  movement  from  Parliament 
by  saying  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  men¬ 
tion  the  subject  in  his  budget  speech,  because 
it  was  only  four  days  before  that  it  had  been 
decided  on  by  the  Cabinet,  and  not  until  a 
week  after  that  the  first  order  was  sent  to  In¬ 
dia  sanctioning  expenditure.  Moreover,  the 
Government  did  not  consider  themselves  obli¬ 
gated  to  communicate  the  measure,  and  deemed 
secrecy  expedient.  The  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  made  a  special  order  on  the  20th, 
when  Lord  Hartington  moved  “that,  by  the 
Constitution  of  this  realm,  no  forces  may  be 
raised  or  kept  by  the  Crown  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  within  any 
part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Crown,  excepting 
only  such  forces  as  may 
be  actually  serving  with¬ 
in  her  Majesty’s  In¬ 
dian  possessions.”  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  -  Beach, 
moving  an  amendment 
in  favor  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  said  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  laid  down  in  Lord 
Hartington’s  resolutions 
had  been  repeatedly  de¬ 
parted  from  in  special 
circumstances,  and  the 
House  had  sanctioned 
the  declaration  that 
this  was  an  emergency 
where  the  Government 
was  resolved,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  employ  Indian 
troops.  It  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  practical 
measures  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  execution  of  the  resolution. 
The  step  was  taken  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  depreciate 
the  valor  and  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  to 
show  the  world  that  we  have  a  united  empire. 
If  the  Ministry  was  not  to  be  displaced,  it 
should  be  supported  against  petty  cavils,  cease¬ 
less  misrepresentation,  and  vulgar  personali¬ 
ties.  The  debate  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
constitutional  aspect  of  the  question.  The  di¬ 
vision  resulted,  May  23d,  in  the  rejection  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  by 
a  vote  of  347  to  226.  The  amendment  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  then  adopted  with¬ 
out  a  division.  The  debate  of  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  also  confined 
to  the  constitutional  point,  and  resulted  like¬ 
wise  in  favor  of  the  Government.  On  Monday, 
May  28tli,  Lord  Hartington,  after  explaining 
that  he  would  offer  no  further  opposition  to 
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was  insisted  upon  in  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  when  the  Chancellor  said  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  “  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  direc¬ 
tion  given  by  her  Majesty  for  the  moving  of  a 
portion  of  her  forces  from  one  part  of  her  em¬ 
pire  to  another.”  It  was  subject  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  control  of  Parliament,  but  it  was  an  order 
strictly  within  the  constitutional  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  Prematurely  to  have  disclosed 
this  movement  when  it  was  decided  upon 
would  have  interfered  with  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  be  made  in  India.  On  the  9th,  on 
a  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  budget 
bill,  an  adjournment  was  moved  for  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Liberals,  on  the  ground  that  the 
budget  had  so  far  been  discussed  in  ignorance 
of  the  additional  charges  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  about  to  cast  upon  the  country ; 
now,  a  considerable  additional  expense  would 
be  involved  in  the  dispatch  of  Indian  troops  to 
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■-the  vote  of  the  supply,  hut  would  refrain  from 
taking  part  in  the  division,  cautioned  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  to  interpret  the  granting  of  the 
estimate  as  a  vote  of  confidence,  showing  that 
it  was  only  a  sanction  of  the  policy  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  warned  them  not  to  commit  the 
country  upon  it  to  war.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  replied  that  the  Government 
had  at  no  time  intended  to  plunge  the  country 
into  war,  but  believed  that  all  their  measures 
were  calculated  to  avert  war  and  bring  about 
a  peaceful  and  permanent  settlement.  The 
votes  in  the  Army  and  Navy  departments  for 
the  Indian  contingent  were  then  agreed  to. 

It  was  announced  to  both  Houses  on  June 
3d  that  invitations  had  been  received  from 
the  German  Government  and  accepted,  to  at¬ 


tend  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  respecting  the 
Eastern  question,  and  for  the  free  discussion 
of  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  and  that  the  Prime  Minister 
(Lord  Beaconsfield)  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
(Lord  Salisbury)  had  been  appointed  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Plenipotentiaries  to  attend  it.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  was  crit¬ 
icised,  especially  as  some  of  the  Ministers  them¬ 
selves  had  formerly  declared  that  such  appoint¬ 
ment  would  be  improper.  Earl  Beaconsfield 
acknowledged  that  lie  knew  of  no  precedent 
for  it,  but  said  that  the  Government  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  bur¬ 
dens  that  rested  upon  them.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  that  every  probable  con¬ 
tingency  had  been  so  discussed  that  the  pro- 
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posed  division  of  the  Cabinet  would  have  no 
mischievous  effects. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Congres's,  attention 
was  excited  by  the  publication  of  a  document 
purporting  to  be  an  agreement  which  had  been 
entered1  into  between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  Russian  Government  on  the  30th  of  May 
respecting  points  on  which  the  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  of  the  two  Powers  would  agree  to  as  a 
part  of  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  both.  They  related  to 
the  cession  of  Batoum  to  Russia,  the  limitation 
of  further  Russian  advances  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia — which 
the  British  Government  would  not  oppose  by 
arms,  while  it  withheld  its  consent  to  it — the 
division  of  Bulgaria,  the  admission  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers  to  a  consulting  voice  in  the  organization  of 
the  Greek  provinces,  the  assurance  that  Russia 
would  not  convert  the  indemnity  exacted  from 
Turkey  into  territorial  annexations,  the  cession 
of  Bayazid  to  Turkey  and  of  Kotour  to  Persia, 
Vol.  xviii. — 26  A 


and  the  integrity  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano.  The  Government  being 
questioned  respecting  this  document  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  June  15th,  replied  that  the 
publication  was  unauthorized  and  surreptitious, 
and  declined  to  make  explanations  at  the  time. 
On  the  8th  of  July  the  Government  announced 
in  both  Houses  that  it  bad  concluded  a  con¬ 
vention  with  Turkey  under  which  it  under¬ 
took  the  administration  ot  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  while  it  assumed  the  protectorate  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  against  further  Russian  aggres¬ 
sions  ;  in  return  for  which  the  Porte  promised 
to  introduce  necessary  reforms  in  its  domin¬ 
ions.  Cyprus  would  be  immediately  occupied 
by  a  force  under  the  command  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley.  Three  days  afterward  a  minister 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  on  his  arrival  to 
make  a  full  investigation  into  the  institutions 
of  Cyprus,  and  after  receiving  his  report  the 
Government  would  be  in  a  position  to  state 
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the  course  they  intended  to  take  with  regard 
to  slavery  and  other  matters.  The  Earl  of 
Kimberley  expressed  astonishment  that  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  could  hesitate  to  declare  its 
determination  not  to  tolerate  slavery  in  any 
place  under  its  rule,  and  was  referred  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  convention 
with  Egypt  as  sufficient  indications  of  the  view 
they  took  of  the  slavery  question.  On  the 
same  day  Mr.  Bourke  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Porte  having  expressed  its 
willingness  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  terms  of  the 
convention  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  on 
the  9th  of  June,  and  negotiations  were  now  in 
progress. 

Earl  Beaconsfield,  having  returned  from  the 
Congress  at  Berlin  with  Earl  Salisbury,  made 
his  statement  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  and  the  treaty  on  the  18th  of  June. 
The  changes  and  modifications  made  in  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  by  the  Congress,  he  said, 
removed  the  menace  which  it  had  contained 
to  the  independence  of  Europe.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  the  new  provisions  respecting  Bulga¬ 
ria  and  Bosnia,  he  defended  the  course  taken 
by  the  Congress  with  regard  to  Greece.  This 
country  was  animated,  he  said,  by  an  idea 
which  had  no  limits  short  of  Constantinople, 
but  it  had  a  future  and  should  be  patient.  The 
British  plenipotentiaries  had  been  especially 
anxious  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  those  ir¬ 
ritating  border  warfares  which  threatened  the 
approaches  to  India,  and  they  believed  that 
this  could  be  best  accomplished  by  a  protecto¬ 
rate  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey  and 
the  transfer  of  Cyprus.  It  had  been  said  there 
was  room  enough  in  Asia  Minor  for  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia.  This  was  true ;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plenipotentiaries  were  determined  that  the 
room  which  England  required  should  be  kept 
and  guarded.  In  the  debate,  Earl  Derby  said 
that  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him 
to  retire  from  the  Cabinet  was  that  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  send  a 
secret  expedition  from  India  to  seize  Cyprus, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  as 
also  a  position  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  from  which 
operations  might  be  directed  against  Russia  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  that  power.  This  was 
denied,  but  Lord  Derby  insisted  on  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  statement.  On  the  22d  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Indian  troops  stationed  at  Cyprus 
would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  while  they 
were  at  Malta,  and  they  would  not  be  added 
to  the  permanent  strength  of  the  army,  nor 
would  the  Indian  army  be  recruited  to  fill  up 
their  places.  On  the  29th  of  July  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington  moved  a  resolution  that  “  while 
the  House  has  learned  with  satisfaction  that 
the  troubles  which  have  arisen  in  the  east  of 
Europe  have  been  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  without  a  further  recourse  to  arms,  and 
rejoices  in  the  extension  of  liberty  and  self¬ 


government  to  some  of  the  provinces  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  ,it  regrets  that  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  deal  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  with  the  claims  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte ; 
that  by  the  assumption  of  the  sole  guarantee 
of  the  integrity  of  the  remaining  territories  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  the  military  liabilities  of  this 
country  have  been  unnecessarily  extended ; 
that  the  undefined  engagements  entered  into 
by  her  Majesty’s  Government  in  respect  of  the 
better  administration  of  these  provinces  have 
imposed  heavy  responsibilities  upon  the  state, 
while  no  sufficient  means  have  been  indicated 
for  securing  their  fulfillment ;  and  that  such 
engagements  have  been  entered  into  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  incurred  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  Parliament.”  In  offering  his 
resolution  the  mover  admitted  that  in  the  main 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
views  of  many  members  of  the  Opposition. 
Although  it  was  not  a  complete  settlement,  it 
was  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  subject 
races,  the  policy  which  had  all  along  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Liberal  party,  and  therefore  in 
the  main  they  approved  it.  He  then  spoke 
to  the  points  mentioned  in  his  resolution,  and 
characterized  the  policy  of  the  protectorate  in 
Asia  Minor  as  “  insane.”  Mr.  Plunket  moved 
as  an  amendment  an  address  to  her  Majesty, 
expressing  deep  satisfaction  at  the  termination 
of  the  war  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
between  the  Powers;  and  “ expressing  an  ear¬ 
nest  hope  that  the  arrangements  made  and 
sanctioned  by  her  Majesty’s  Government  may, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  avail  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
large  populations  of  the  East,  and  to  maintain 
the  interests  of  this  empire.”  Lord  Sandon, 
speaking  on  the  resolution,  admitted  that  the 
Ministers  were  in  no  mood  to  claim  a  great  and 
brilliant  triumph,  but  that  the  sentiment  which 
animated  them  was  rather  one  of  deep  thank¬ 
fulness  for  having  escaped  the  horrors  of  a 
European  war.  The  principal  speech  on  the 
side  of  the' Opposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Glad-' 
stone.  He  defended  an  expression  that  had 
been  complained  of,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  dishonored  the  country,  as 
a  legitimate  criticism  on  his  policy,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  if  such  language  could  not  be  used 
on  necessary  occasions,  however  painful  it 
might  be  to  use  it,  the  House  of  Commons 
might  as  well  shut  its  doors.  He  admitted  that 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  had  achieved  great  re¬ 
sults  in  the  diminution  of  human  misery  and 
toward  the  establishment  of  human  prosperity ; 
but,  examining  in  detail  the  attitude  of  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  he  complained  that 
they  had  invariably  taken  the  side  of  servitude 
rather  than  of  freedom,  and  that  the  voice  of 
England  had  been  made  to  speak  in  the  tone 
of  Metternich  rather  than  in  that  of  Canning, 
Palmerston,  or  Russell.  The  argument  on 
which  he  laid  most  stress  was  on  the  abuse 
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which  he  considered  had  been  committed  by 
the  treaty-making  prerogative  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive.  This  prerogative  was  an  anomaly  to  be 
endured  only  so  long  as  it  was  used  with  mod¬ 
eration,  with  a  regard  to  precedent  and  the 
rights  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  sense  and  con¬ 
victions  of  the  people,  but  which,  when  not  so 
used  became  intolerable.  In  this  case  it  had 
been  used  to  make  in  secret  a  treaty  entirely 
novel  and  beyond  the  line  of  the  ancient  policy 
of  the  country.  The  line  pursued  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government  would  bring  the  prerogative 
into  question,  and  he  feared  a  constant  recur¬ 
rence  of  these  novelties  unless  they  were 
checked  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  condemned  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  an  increase  of  responsibility  with¬ 
out  any  additional  strength,  a  loss  of  national 
character,  a  shock  to  constitutional  usage,  and 
a  grievous  addition  to  the  burdens  of  a  con¬ 
fiding  people.  The  debate  was  continued  for 
several  days,  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  appearing  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  defenders  of  the  Government,  till  August 
2d,  when  the  vote  on  the  resolution  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  resulted — yeas  195,  nays 
338,  showing  a  majority  of  143  against  it.  Mr. 
Plunket’s  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  August  17th.  The 
Queen’s  message  of  prorogation  referred  to  the 
more  important  questions  as  follows : 

My  Lobds  and  Gentlemen  :  When,  in  a  critical 
condition  of  public  affairs,  you  assembled  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  I  pointed  out  to  you 
that,  in  the  interests  of  my  empire,  precautions 
might  become  necessary,  for  which  I  appealed  to 
your  liberality  to  provide.  At  the  same  time  I  as¬ 
sured  you  that  no  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace  should 
be  wanting  on  my  part.  Your  response  was  not  am- 
biguouSj  and  contributed  largely  to  a  pacific  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  then  existed.  The  terms  of 
agreement  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  so  far  as 
they  affected  preexisting  treaties,  were,  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  discussion,  submitted  to  a  Congress  of  the 
Powers  ;  and  their  councils  have  resulted  in  a  peace 
which  I  am  thankful  to  believe  is  satisfactory  and 
likely  to  be  durable.  The  Ottoman  Empire  has  not 
emerged  from  a  disastrous  war  without  severe  loss; 
but  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made,  while 
favorable  to  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  have  secured 
to  it  a  position  of  independence  which  can  be  upheld 
against  aggression.  I  have  concluded  a  defensive 
convention  with  the  Sultan,  which  has  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  you.  It  gives,  as  regards  his  Asiatic  empire,  a 
more  distinct  expression  to  the  engagements  which 
in  principle  I,  together  with  other  Powers,  accepted 
in  1856,  but  of  which  the  form  has  not  been  found 
practically  effectual.  The  Sultan  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  bound  himself  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect 
the  measures  necessary  for  securing  the  good  gov¬ 
ernment  of  those  provinces.  In  order  to  promote 
the  objects  of  this  agreement,  I  have  undertaken  the 
occupation  and  administration  of  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  In  aiding  to  bring  about  the  settlement  which 
has  taken  place,  I  have  been  assisted  by  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  high  spirit  of  my  forces  by  sea  and  by  land, 
by  the  alacrity  with  which  my  reserves  responded  to 
my  call,  by  the  patriotic  offers  of  military  aid  by  my 
people  in  the  colonies,  and  by  the  proud  desire  of 
my  Indian  army  to  be  reckoned  among  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  British  Empire,  a  desire  justified  by  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  force  recently  quartered  at 
Malta.  The  spontaneous  offers  of  troops  made  by 


many  of  the  native  Governments  in  India  were  very 
gratifying  to  me,  and  I  recognize  in  them  a  fresh 
manifestation  of  that  feeling  toward  my  Crown  and 
person  which  has  been  displayed  in  many  previous 
instances. 

My  relations  with  all  foreign  Powers  continue  to 
be  friendly. 

Although  the  condition  of  affairs  in  South  Africa 
still  affords  some  grounds  for  anxiety,  I  have  learned 
with  satisfaction  from  the  reports  of  my  civil  and 
military  officers  that  the  more  serious  disturbances 
which  had  arisen  among  the  native  population  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  now  termi¬ 
nated. 

The  most  important  domestic  measure  passed 
during  the  session  was  the  act  for  the  promotion 
of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland,  called  the 
Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act.  It  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  June  21st, 
and  was  finally  passed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  12th  of  August.  It  appropriates 
£1,000,000  out  of  the  property  accruing  to  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Irish  Church  Act, 
and  establishes  a  Board  of  Intermediate  Edu¬ 
cation  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  its 
objects  by  instituting  public  examinations  of 
students,  by  providing  for  the  payment  of 
prizes  and  exhibitions  to  students,  and  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  payment  to  school  managers  of 
fees  dependent  on  the  results  of  the  public  ex¬ 
aminations.  Two  educational  acts  were  also 
passed  with  reference  to  Scotland.  The  Edu¬ 
cation  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  prohibits  the  em¬ 
ployment  in  factories  of  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  and  restricts  the  employment  of 
children  of  between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  except  upon  condition  of  their  having 
certain  educational  qualifications  or  being  em¬ 
ployed  according  to  some  subsisting  lawfully 
recognized  regulation ;  and  also  prohibits  the 
casual  employment  of  children  after  certain 
hours  of  the  night  except  upon  similar  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland) 
Act,  1878,  is  in  effect  a  measure  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  secondary  education,  and  defines  the 
conditions  under  which  endowed  institutions 
may  secure  provisions  for  their  better  adminis¬ 
tration  and  government,  or  for  the  transfer  of 
their  endowments,  so  as  better  to  promote  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  in 
public  and  state-aided  schools.  The  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  empowers  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  case  of  the  home  trade  in  cattle 
to  take  summary  measures  with  respect  to  ani¬ 
mals  suffering  from  cattle  disease,  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease;  and  requires 
all  cattle  imported  from  abroad  (except  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States)  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  The  compul¬ 
sory  slaughter  may,  however,  be  suspended  by 
order  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  reasons  which 
they  must  submit  in  writing  to  Parliament. 
The  Additional  Bishoprics  Act,  which  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
after  a  recital  in  the  preamble  that  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  to  provide  increased  episcopal  supervision 
in  certain  parts  of  England,  provides  for  the 
foundation  of  four  new  bishoprics,  whose  bish- 
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ops  are  to  be  called  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool, 
the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  the  Bishop  of  South- 
well,  and  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield.  The  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  re¬ 
ceive  public  contributions  for  the  endowment 
of  any  of  the  new  bishoprics ;  and  whenever 
they  certify  to  the  Queen  that  the  annual  value 
of  the  endowment  fund,  with  the  sum  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  contributory  bishopric,  is  not  less 
than  £3,500  a  year,  or  £3,000  with  contribu¬ 
tions  to  raise  it  within  five  years  to  £3,500,  then 
the  Queen,  by  order  in  Council,  may  “found” 
the  new  bishopric.  The  number  of  bishops  sit¬ 
ting  in  Parliament  is  not  to  be  increased.  Other 
important  acts  of  the  session  are  the  act  for 
closing  the  public  houses  in  Ireland  on  Sun¬ 
day,  the  Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment 
Act,  the  act  for  consolidating  the  public  health 
laws  of  Ireland,  an  act  for  amending  and  sim¬ 
plifying  the  laws  relating  to  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  an  amendatory  act  relating  to  highways, 
and  acts  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  for  the  abolition  of  tolls. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  appointed  at  a  previous  session,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  business  rules  of  the  House,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  regulations  could  be  applied 
or  made  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  business 
by  the  interposition  of  dilatory  motions  and 
speeches,  reported  in  July.  The  report  sug¬ 
gested  :  first,  that  the  Speaker  may  propose 
that  an  obstructive  whom  he  has  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  “name”  shall,  after  being  heard  for 


.ten  minutes,  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the  House, 
suspended  for  that  sitting ;  and,  secondly,  that 
whenever  a  motion  to  adjourn  or  report  prog¬ 
ress,  or  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  is 
made  by  less  than  twenty  members,  there  shall 
be  no  division,  but  the  Speaker  shall  call  up 
the  members  and  count  them  instead. 

A  bill  for  modifying  and  codifying  the  law 
relating  to  indictable  offenses  was  introduced 
and  received  with  favor,  but  was  afterward 
withdrawn  by  the  Government,  to  be  referred 
to  a  commission,  who  will  revise  it  and  reduce 
it  to  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  passed  without 
protracted  discussion.  The  Commission  con¬ 
sists  of  Lord  Blackburn,  Mr.  Justice  Barry, 
Mr.  Justice  Lush,  and  Sir  James  Stephen. 

Lord  Carnarvon  announced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  25th  of  January  that  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
had  been  offered  and  accepted  by  her  Majesty, 
and  explained  the  reason  for  his  step,  which 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  his  associates 
on  the  sending  of  the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles. 
On  the  following  Monday,  the  28th,  Earl  Der¬ 
by  explained  that  he  had  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  Affairs 
because  he  did  not  approve  of  sending  the  fleet 
to  the  Dardanelles;  but,  as  the  Government 
found  within  thirty-six  hours  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  take  that  step,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  withdrawing  his  resignation.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  February 
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4th,  in  place  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  in 
place  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

The  discussion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  policy 
of  the  Government  was  carried  on  vigorously 
through  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  Parliamentary 
vacation,  and  formed  the  burden  of  numerous 
addresses  of  members  to  their  constituents  and 
of  the  resolutions  of  public  meetings.  The 
excitement  on  the  subject  had  hardly  had  time 
to  wane  when  a  new  theme  of  intense  interest 
demanded  notice — the  complications  with  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  The  subject  was  mentioned  in  Par¬ 
liament  during  the  last  week  of  the  session, 


when  the  Government  being  interrogated  con¬ 
cerning  a  reported  advance  of  the  Russians 
toward  Afghanistan  and  the  dispatch  of  the 
mission  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  (see  Af¬ 
ghanistan),  Mr.  Bourke  replied  that  they  had 
no  official  information  concerning  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Russians,  but  that  the  British 
mission  to  Cabool  was  of  the  kind  which 
seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  circumstances, 
and  for  which  the  Government  were  ready  to 
take  the  responsibility.  Any  interference  by 
Russia  with  Afghanistan  would  be  objected  to 
now  just  as  much  as  when  the  question  of  a 
neutral  zone  was  discussed  between  the  two 
Governments ;  and  considering  that  Russia  had 
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•-then  pledged  her  word  that  Afghanistan  was 
outside  her  sphere,  the  House  would  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Government  could  not  look 
with  inditference  on  the  acts  which  had  recent¬ 
ly  been  done  in  Central  Asia.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  that  when  the  Indian 
Government  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Russian  mission  at  Cabool,  the  most  obvious 
step  was  to  send  a  mission  of  correspond¬ 
ing  weight  and  dignity.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
the  duty  of  English  and  Indian  statesmen  to 
watch  all  that  was  going  on  in  those  quarters, 
and  the  Government  were  fully  alive  to  their 
responsibility  in  the  matter. 

When  the  news  came  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  that  the  Ameer  had  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  British  embassy,  an  impression  was 
produced  that  the  Government  had  been  treat¬ 
ed  with  indignity.  The  popular  irritation  was, 
however,  appeased  by  the  publication  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Lord  Lawrence,  a  former  Viceroy  of 
India,  arguing  that  the  Ameer  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereign  had  an  indisputable  right  to 
refuse  to  receive  an  embassy,  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  tolerated  the  exercise  of  that 
right  once  (1857)  in  the  case  of  Dost  Moham¬ 
med,  and  twice  (1809  and  1876)  in  the  case  of 
the  present  Ameer.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to 
him  a  mistake  to  have  organized  the  mission 
before  ascertaining  whether  Shere  Ali  was 
prepared  to  receive  overtures,  and  a  greater 
mistake  to  have  dispatched  the  mission  before 
receiving  his  consent  for  doing  so.  Had  these 
precautions  been  observed,  the  affront  would 
not  have  seemed  so  flagrant  as  it  now  did.  He 
urged  that  the  Government  should  accept  an 
apology  from  the  Ameer,  rather  than  involve 
the  country  in  a  war.  The  letter  of  Lord  Law¬ 
rence  was  followed  by  letters  from  Earl  Grey 
and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  taking  a  similar  view, 
and  from  Sir  James  Stephen  defending  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Government  in  seeking  to  strengthen 
the  Indian  frontier.  An  extensive  correspon¬ 
dence  ensued,  in  which  the  case  was  fully  re¬ 
viewed  on  its  merits,  and  in  its  various  bearings 
by  writers  having  the  best  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  Public  opinion  was  modified  by  the 
reception  of  more  accurate  reports  of  events, 
which  showed  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer 
had  not  been  so  rude  as  had  been  represented 
at  first,  so  that  a  clear  division  of  opinion  was 
reached  in  a  few  weeks. 

On  the  day  that  the  war  was  begun,  No¬ 
vember  20th,  a  Cabinet  council  was  held.  Lord 
Cranbrook’s  dispatch  explaining  the  policy  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  Afghanistan 
(see  Afghanistan)  was  approved  and  sent  to 
the  papers,  and  was  published  on  the  21st. 
On  the  25th  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
summoning  Parliament  to  meet  on  the  5th  of 
December.  On  the  26th  the  official  papers 
and  correspondence  relating  to  Afghanistan, 
from  1855  to  Lord  Cranbrook’s  dispatch  of 
the  20th,  were  given  to  the  public.  On  the 
assembling  of  Parliament,  December  5th,  the 
Queen  sent  in  the  following  message  : 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  :  I  regret  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  call  for  your  attendance  at  an  unusual, 
and  probably,  to. most  of  you,  an  inconvenient  sea¬ 
son.  The  hostility  toward  my  Indian  Government 
manifested  by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and  the 
manner  in  which  lie  repulsed  my  friendly  mission, 
left  me  no  alternative  but  to  make  a  peremptory 
demand  for  redress.  This  demand  having  been  dis¬ 
regarded,  I  have  directed  an  expedition  to  be  sent 
into  his  territory,  and  I  have  taken  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  of  calling  you  together,  and  making  to 
you  the  communication  required  by  law.  I  have 
directed  that  papers  on  the  subject  shall  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  you.  1  receive  from  all  foreign  Powers  assur¬ 
ances  of  their  friendly  feelings,  and  I  have  evejy 
reason  to  believe  that  the  arrangements  for  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  Europe  made  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  will 
be  successfully  carried  into  effect. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  The  es¬ 
timates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  in  course  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  will  in  due  time  be  submitted  to  you. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  :  I  propose  that  after 
full  deliberation  upon  the  matters  which  have  led 
me  to  anticipate  your  usual  time  of  meeting,  and 
after  a  suitable  recess,  you  should  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  various  measures  for  the  public 
benefit  which  will  then  be  laid  before  you.  1  confi¬ 
dently  commit  to  your  wisdom  the  great  interests 
of  my  empire,  and  I  pray  that  the  blessing  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  may  attend  your  counsels. 

Lord  Cranbrook  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Mr.  Stanhope  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave 
notice  of  resolutions  consenting  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  revenues  toward  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  military  operations  beyond 
the  frontier.  The  debate  on  the  address  to  the 
Crown  was  lively  in  both  Houses;  but  Lord 
Hartington  in  the.  House  of  Commons,  while 
be  denied  that  there  was  any  justification  for 
the  war,  said  that  it  had  been  entered  upon  by 
a  Government  which  had  been  fully  empow¬ 
ered  by  Parliament  to  exercise  the  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  he  would  not  oppose  the  voting  of 
supplies.  The  address  was  amended  so  as  to 
meet  an  objection  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
the  use  of  language  committing  the  House  to 
the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer 
left  no  alternative  but  to  declare  war,  and  was 
adopted.  On  Monday,  December  9th,  Lord 
Cranbrook  in  the  House  of  Lords  moved  his 
resolution  “  that  the  Queen  having  directed  a 
military  expedition  of  the  forces  charged  on 
the  Indian  revenues  to  be  dispatched  against 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  the  House  of  Lords 
consents  that  the  revenues  of  India  shall  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  military 
operations  which  may  be  carried  on  beyond 
the  external  frontiers  of  her  Majesty’s  Indian 
possessions.”  Lord  Halifax  moved  in  amend¬ 
ment  that,  “while  ready  to  consent  to  pro¬ 
viding  the  means  necessary  for  bringing  the 
war  in  which  we  are  unhappily  engaged  to  a 
safe  and  honorable  conclusion,  the  House  ot 
Lords  regrets  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  has  unnecessarily  engaged  this 
country  in  the  contest.”  A  division  was  taken 
on  the  next  day,  and  resulted — contents,  201 ; 
not  contents,  65 ;  showing  a  majority  of  136 
for  the  Government. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  report  of 
the  address  being  brought  up,  Mr.  Whitbread 
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moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  House  “  dis¬ 
approves  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  resulted  in  the  war  with  Af¬ 
ghanistan.”  In  the  ensuing  debate,  Lord  Hart- 
ington  admitted  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  declare  war,  but  maintained  that  never  be¬ 
fore  had  there  been  a  war  begun  the  origin 
and  policy  of  which  had  been  so  studiously 
concealed  from  Parliament.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  replied,  reviewing  the  case, 
and  defending  the  course  of  the  Government; 
after  which  the  division  was  taken,  December 
1 3th,  and  resulted — for  the  vote  of  censure,  227 ; 
against  it,  328;  showing  a  majority  for  the 
Government  of  101.  On  the  motion  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  Indian  revenues  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Fawcett  moved  an  amendment  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  make  such  an  applica¬ 
tion.  On  the  division,  Mr.  Fawcett’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  110  (236 
to  125),  and  the  original  motion  was  agreed 
to.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave 
notice  of  an  intention  to  propose  a  vote  for 
the  assistance  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Rho¬ 
dope  districts  of  Eastern  Roumelia.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson,  of  Glasgow,  then  gave  notice  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  that,  in  view  of  the  distress  prevailing 
in  the  country,  it  was  inexpedient  to  devote 
the  money  of  the  tax-payers  to  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  after¬ 
ward  announced  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
purpose  of  making  his  motion.  Both  Houses  ad¬ 
journed,  December  17th,  to  February  13, 1879. 

The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1878  were  more  numerous  than 
in  any  previous  year  during  the  existence  of 
the  present  Parliament.  In  1876  thirty-two 
vacancies  occurred,  involving  fresh  elections; 
in  1877,  the  number  of  vacancies  was  seven¬ 
teen ;  in  1878  it  rose  to  forty.  The  changes 
during  1878  affected  the  seats  of  twenty-three 
Conservatives  and  seventeen  Liberals;  but  the 
returns  so  curiously  balanced  each  other  that' 
the  relative  strength  of  the  parties  in  the 
House  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  precisely 
what  it  had  been  twelve  months  before.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  five  years  of  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment,  ending  with  the  close  of  1878,  the  Con¬ 
servatives  won  eleven  seats  from  the  Liberals, 
and  the  Liberals  fifteen  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tives. 

The  Queen  notified  Parliament  on  the  22d 
of  July  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  with  the  Princess  Louise 
of  Prussia,  and  requested  the  provision  of  a 
suitable  establishment  for  the  couple.  While 
the  subject  was  under  discussion,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  moved  for  a  suspension  of  the  subject 
until  a  return  could  be  procured  of  similar  ap¬ 
plications  on  behalf  of  members  of  the  royal 
family  since  the  accession  of  William  III.  He 
held  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  application  earlier  than  the  present  reign. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that, 
by  the  Queen’s  abandonment  of  the  Crown 
lands  and  her  acceptance  of  a  fixed  civil  list, 


there  had  been  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
bargain  between  the  country  and  the  sover¬ 
eign.  The  bargain  was  one  by  which  the  coun¬ 
try  had  profited,  the  value  of  the  Crown  lands 
having  considerably  increased  during  the  last 
forty  years.  The  provision  asked  for  was 
granted. 

The  Princess  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  second  daughter  of  the  Queen,  died 
at  Darmstadt,  December  14th. 

A  decree  was  published  in  the  London  “  Ga¬ 
zette”  of  January  3d  creating  a  new  order  to 
be  conferred  upon  women  only,  called  the  Im¬ 
perial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India.  It  be¬ 
stowed  certain  insignia  and  decorations  upon  a 
number  of  English  and  native  ladies,  among 
whom  are  all  the  Princesses,  the  Maharanee  or 
wife  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  (a  Copt 
by  birth),  seven  great  native  ladies,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  English  ladies,  wives  of  past  and  existing 
viceroys,  governors,  secretaries,  and  under-sec¬ 
retaries  for  India. 

A  great  public  meeting  in  favor  of  neutrali¬ 
ty  and  the  thorough  independence  of  the  freed 
provinces  of  Turkey  was  called  to  be  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  on  the  25th  of  February. 
Distinguished  Liberal  members  of  Parliament 
were  expected  to  address  it.  On  the  day  of 
the  meeting  the  place  was  taken  possession  of 
by  a  mob  of  the  other  party,  who  passed  reso  ■ 
lutions  in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  other¬ 
wise  interfered  with  the  meeting.  A  part  of 
the  mob  went  to  hoot  before  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
residence.  Bqtween  80,000  and  100,000  people 
were  around  the  park,  of  whom  10,000  active¬ 
ly  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  another  demonstration  in 
Hyde  Park  in  favor  of  peace,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  when  the  meeting  was  disturbed  by  a 
mob,  who  again  made  offensive  demonstrations 
before  Mr.  Gladstone’s  residence,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  his  wife,  who  were  in  the  street,  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  police. 

The  attention  of  the  Irish  public  was  excited 
by  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  one  of  the 
largest  landholders  in  the  country,  who,  with 
his  coachman  and  clerk,  was  shot  by  concealed 
assassins  while  driving  near  his  house  on  the 
2d  of  April.  The  murder  was  generally  as¬ 
cribed  to  agrarian  motives.  The  attention  of 
Parliament  was  called  to  the  subject  on  the  12th 
by  Mr.  O'Donnell  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  remarks,  considered  offensive,  led  to  a 
clearing  of  the  galleries,  and  by  Lord  Oran- 
more  and  Browne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
whose  motion  certain  returns  of  crime  were 
ordered.  A  meeting  of  the  tenantry  of  the 
late  Earl  was  held  shortly  after  the  murder, 
which  adopted  resolutions  expressing  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  murder,  protesting  against  charges 
which  had  been  made  against  the  character  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  asking  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  them. 

In  response  to  the  intercession  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  expressed 
through  its  Minister,  three  Fenian  prisoners, 
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Condon,  Melady,  and  O’Meara,  were  in  August 
released  from  the  further  operation  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  penal  servitude  under  which  they  had 
suffered  for  eleven  years.  It  was  stipulated 
that  on  their  discharge  they  should  not  take 
part  in  any  demonstration,  and  should  not  re¬ 
main  on  British  soil,  though  they  were  allowed 
to  see  their  friends. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  home  rule  in  Ireland 
was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  an 
amendment  to  the  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  session.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  said 
that  the  Government  desired  to  remove  every 
real  grievance  in  Ireland,  but  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  accept  the  undefined  and  undefinable 
scheme  called  home  rule,  especially  since  the 
Irish  themselves  were  not  united  upon  it.  He 
then  showed  how  freedom  had  increased  in  Ire¬ 
land  since  the  opening  of  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  301  to  148.  The  dissensions  in  the  Home 
Rule  party  led  to  its  separation  into  two  fac¬ 
tions  during  the  year. 

A  strike  took  place  in  April  among  the  oper¬ 
atives  of  the  cotton-mills  in  Lancashire,  which 
originated  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by 
the  employers  to  reduce  the  wages  10  per  cent. 
The  operatives  endeavored  to  compromise  the 
difference  by  offering  to  accept  a  reduction  of 
5  per  cent.,  or  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  masters  would  not  agree  to  their 
propositions.  A  strike  also  occurred  among  the 
iron  miners  of  Middlesborougli  and  Stockton 
against  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  who  decided 
that  their  wages  should  be  reduced  7-|  per  cent. 
The  excitement  induced  collisions  between  the 
strikers  and  the  police  in  May,  ending  in  riots  in 
which  considerable  damage  was  done  to  prop¬ 
erty  in  Blackburn  and  the  neighboring  factory 
towns,  and  the  military  had  to  be  called  out. 
The  masters  adhered  to  their  position,  and  the 
mass  of  the  workingmen  submitted  to  their 
terms  by  the  middle  of  June. 

The  depression  in  trade  became  very  keenly 
felt  in  the  early  part  of  October,  when  a  number 
of  notices  of  reductions  of  wages  were  given. 
Conferences  of  masters  and  laborers  had  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  result,  the  reductions  were  continued, 
and  the  troubles  extended  to  the  agricultural 
laborers,  who  became  involved  in  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  The  suffering  among  the  laborers 
in  Sheffield  and  other  large  manufacturing 
towns  became  by  the  close  of  the  year  a  very 
painful  and  perplexing  feature  in  the  situation 
of  the  country. 

The  distress  was  considerably  augmented  by 
several  great  commercial  failures,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  of  which  was  that  of 
the  Glasgow  City  Bank,  October  1st.  This  in¬ 
stitution  had  stood  extremely  high  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public,  its  last  dividend  having 
been  made  at  12  percent.,  and  its  shares  on  the 
day  of  failure  having  stood  at  236 ;  and  it  was 
a  favorite  institution  for  investment  among  the 
people  of  Scotland.  The  balance-sheet  of  the 
bank  as  examined  by  the  auditors  showed  that 


oh  the  1st  day  of  October,  the  last  day  of  its 
business,  its  liabilities  amounted  to  £12,403,000, 
while  its  assets  were  £7,212,000,  and  that  the 
total  loss,  including  the  capital  (£1,000,000), 
was  £6,783,000.  As  the  stockholders  are  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  unlimited  liability,  the  loss 
falls  crushingly  upon  people  of  moderate  means, 
many  of  whom  had  their  all  invested  in  the 
shares,  and  others  of  whom  will  have  to  give 
up  all  to  pay  their  proportion.  The  auditors 
found  that  the  loss  had  been  occasioned  by 
criminal  mismanagement  of  the  directors  and 
officers  of  the  bank,  and  these  officers  were 
arrested  and  committed  for  fraud.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  were  opened  for  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  poorer  .shareholders  of  the  bank,  which  by 
the  middle  of  December  had  reached  the  sum  of 
£321,484,  while  £500,000  were  wanted.  This 
failure  was  followed  by  other  failures,  of  which 
150,  involving  liabilities  of  £25,000,000,  occur¬ 
ring  in  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland  by  the 
20th  of  November,  were  traceable  directly  and 
indirectly  to  it.  The  West  of  England  Bank, 
Bristol,  failed  December  7th,  but  its  directors 
claimed  that  it  was  solvent.  It  was  established 
in  1834,  and  had  forty-two  branches  in  South 
Wales  and  the  west  of  England.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  provisional  liquidators  of  this  bank 
showed  that  its  liabilities  amounted  to  £3,353,- 
265,  while  its  assets  were  estimated  at  £3,048,- 
947,  from  which  a  deficiency  of  £304,318  was 
predicated.  An  order  was  granted  later  in  the 
month  for  the  compulsory  winding  up  of  the 
bank. 

The  year  was  signalized  by  several  distress¬ 
ing  accidents.  The  training  ship  Eurydice,  with 
330  persons  on  board,  was  capsized  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight  March  24th,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
sudden  squall  taking  place  during  a  violent 
snow-storm,  and  nearly  all  of  the  crew  and  ca¬ 
dets  were  drowned.  On  the  31st  of  May  the 
three  German  ironclads,  the  Grosser  Kurfurst, 
the  Konig  Wilhelm,  and  the  Preussen,  were 
sailing  together  in  the  English  Channel  past 
Sandgate,  when  the  Konig  Wilhelm,  changing 
her  course  to  avoid  a  passing  vessel,  ran  into 
the  Grosser  Kurfurst.  The  latter  vessel  sank 
within  five  minutes,  and  284  of  the  officers  and 
crew  were  drowned,  while  216  were  picked  up. 
On  the  3d  of  September  the  Princess  Alice,  an 
excursion  steamer  on  the  Thames,  carrying  700 
passengers,  mostly  families  with  mothers  and 
children,  was  run  into  by  the  iron  screw-collier 
Bywell  Castle,  and  nearly  600  persons  were 
drowned  within  five  minutes,  only  about  100 
being  saved.  The  circumstances  of  this  disas¬ 
ter  were  investigated  by  a  coroner’s  jury  and 
the  Board  of  Trade.  An  explosion  took  place 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Colliery,  Abercarne, 
South  Wales,  September  11th,  by  which  286 
men  and  boys  lost  their  lives.  Subscriptions 
were  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  last  two  disasters,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  securing  liberal  funds  for  both  pur¬ 
poses.  On  the  11th  of  October  37  persons  were 
crushed  or  suffocated  and  several  injured  in  the 
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panic  occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire 
in  the  Colosseum  Theatre  in  Liverpool.  The 
German  mail  steamer  Pomerania,  from  Ham¬ 
burg  to  New  York,  was  run  into  by  the  iron 
bark  Moel  Eilian,  November  25th,  and  58  of 
her  passengers  and  crew  were  lost. 

GREECE,*  a  kingdom  of  southeastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Reigning  King,  George  I.,  born  De¬ 
cember  24,  1845,  second  son  of  the  reigning 
King  of  Denmark ;  elected  King  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenes  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens, 
March  18  (30),  1863  ;  accepted  the  crown  June 
5,  1863 ;  declared  of  age  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863;  married 
October  27,  1867,  to  Olga,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  born  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1851.  Their  children  are :  Constan- 
tinos,  Duke  of  Sparta,  born  August  2,  1868 ; 
George,  born  June  25,  1869 ;  Alexandra,  born 
August  30,  1870;  Nicholas,  born  February  9, 
1872;  Maria,  born  March  3,  1876. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  19,353 
square  miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  to  1,457,894  persons. 

The  war  excitement  which  had  pervaded 
Greece  during  1877  grew  as  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  in  January  that  the  Porte  intended  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  peace.  It  finally  led  to  a  ministe¬ 
rial  crisis,  and  on  January  22d  the  Ministry  re¬ 
signed,  and  a  new  one  was  formed,  composed 
as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior,  Kumunduros;  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Public  Worship,  Delyannis ;  Ma¬ 
rine,  Pumbulis;  Finance  and  Justice,  Papami- 
chalopulo ;  War,  Sotfros  Petmezas.  The  war¬ 
like  demonstrations  continued  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities,  and  on  January  26th  a  conflict 
occurred  between  the  troops  and  the  populace 
in  Athens.  The  Chamber  in  consequence  held 
its  sittings  with  closed  doors.  On  January  31st 
the  Chamber  in  a  secret  sitting  passed  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  by  121  to  6  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  empowered  the  Government  to 
take  military  measures  against  Turkey.  M. 
Kumunduros  indicated  that  his  action  would 
be  the  armed  occupation  of  Thessaly,  Epirus, 
and  part  of  Macedonia,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
protect  the  Greeks  of  those  provinces  from  the 
outrages  of  the  Turks  driven  into  them  by  the 
Russian  advance.  He  said  that,  when  outrages 
occurred  previously,  the  Government  sought  the 
assistance  of  Europe,  but  Europe  did  nothing 
beyond  making  inquiries.  This  time  Greece 
would  take  the  matter  into  her  own  hands. 
In  accordance  with  this  declaration,  the  Greek 
army  on  February  3d  crossed  the  frontier,  but 
was  recalled  within  a  week  upon  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Powers.  (See  Turkey.)  But, 
though  the  Greek  Government  abandoned  all 
hostile  actions  against  the  Turks,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  volunteers  crossed  the  border  to  assist 


*  See.  “  Annual  Cyclopseiiia  ”  of  1874  for  statistics  on  the 
population  of  large  cities,  on  nationalities,  on  religious  denomi- 
nations,  and  on  education:  of  1876,  for  commercial  statistics; 
and  of  1877,  for  receipts,  expenditures,  public  debt  and  army 
and  navy. 


their  countrymen  in  Turkey.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  Greek  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  courts  of  the  signatory  Powers, 
in  which  the  Hellenic  Government  asked  to  be 
represented  at  the  Congress,  which  was  then 
spoken  of.  The  Ministry  resigned  on  July  1st, 
on  account  of  military  promotions  having  been 
made  by  the  Minister  of  War  contrary  to  the 
budget  scheme  settled  by  them.  The  King, 
however,  refused  to  accept  the  resignation, 
declaring  that  the  Cabinet  possessed  his  confi¬ 
dence. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Berlin 
Congress  as  to  the  rectification  of  the  Greek 
frontier  (see  Eastern  Question)  excited  great 
hopes  in  Greece.  The  Greek  Government  in 
August  addressed  a  note  to  the  Powers,  asking 
them  to  use  their  influence  to  bring  about  a 
settlement,  and  various  propositions  having 
that  end  in  view  were  made,  but  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  was  arrived  at.  On  October  14th  the 
Chamber  began  a  discussion  on  the  past  policy 
of  the  Government,  which  ended  on  the  18th 
in  a  vote  of  confidence  of  69  to  63.  On  the 
29th  the  Chamber  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
four  votes  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  providing  for  the  calling  out  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes  of  the  military  reserves.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  Ministry  tendered  its 
resignation,  which  was  accepted.  A  new  Cabi¬ 
net  was  formed  by  M.  Tricupis,  but  resigned 
within  a  week,  as  they  were  defeated  on  a  test- 
vote  in  the  Chamber.  A  new  Ministry  was 
then  formed  as  follows :  Kumunduros,  President 
of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Justice;  Bubulis,  War  and  Navy;  Augerinas, 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship;  Delyannis, 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance.  It  was  thought 
that  this  Ministry  could  not  maintain  itself,  but 
M.  Kumunduros  brought  about  a  compromise 
with  the  Opposition,  by  which  a  bill  was  passed 
increasing  the  army  by  20,000  men.  On  the 
13th  of  November  a  motion  was  accepted  pro¬ 
posing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  abuses  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  the  Minister  of  War  who  held  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  in  connection  with  sup¬ 
plying  food  and  clothing  to  the  army.  The 
Government  opposed  the  motion,  but  finally 
yielded,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously. 

An  agreement  of  a  very  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter,  which  is  intended  to  effect  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Greek  stock  of  1824-’25,  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  Government  and  the 
representatives  of  the  bondholders,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Under  it  the  old  bonds  and  coupons  will 
be  exchanged  for  new  stock,  upon  which  an 
annual  payment  of  £75,000  to  the  bondholders 
will  be  secured.  This  sum  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  actual  hypothecation  of  the  stamp  du¬ 
ties  and  the  customs  of  Cephalonia,  which  to¬ 
gether  yield  about  £180,000  a  year.  The  new 
stock  will  be  redeemable  in  thirty-three  years 
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"by  drawings  at  par.  The  interest,  at  5  per 
cent.,  was  to  begin  on  January  1, 1879,  and  to 
be  payable  half-yearly. 

According  to  the  law  for  1878,  enacted  in 
the  latter  part  ot  1877  by  the  Chamber,  the 
Greek  army  is  now  composed  of  28,000  men— 
16,288  infantry,  4,044  light  infantry,  2,608 
gendarmes,  852  cavalry,  2,013  artillery,  1,107 
sappers  and  miners,  300  men  attached  to  the 
hospitals,  and  a  number  of  officers  and  sergeants 
on  special  service.  The  annual  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  is  estimated  at  20,000,- 
000  francs. 


RUINS  OP  THE  PROPYL^A,  ATHENS. 


After  recalling  its  troops  from  Thessaly,  the 
Government  continued  still  to  act  under  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  wms 
critical,  and  actively  continued  its  military  and 
naval  preparations.  Orders  were  given  for 
arms  and  ammunition  sufficient  for  an  army 
of  50,000  men,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  raise  the  Mobile  National  Guard  to  140,000 
men.  The  people  sulkily  accepted  the  news 
of  the  Government’s  acquiescence  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  proposed  by  the  great  Powers  for 
abstention  from  hostilities,  and  reliance  on 
their  good  offices  to  see  that  justice  was  done 
the  Greek  peoples,  but  were  evidently  not 
content  with  it.  The  news  that  the  British 
squadron  had  been  refused  admission  to  the 
Bosporus  by  the  Porte  created  a  new  excite¬ 
ment  in  Athens,  and  the  expectation  which  it 
aroused  of  a  new  political  and  military  situa¬ 
tion,  in  which  Greece  and  England  might  be 
found  on  the  same  side,  did  much  to  reconcile 
those  who  had  denounced  the  recall  of  the 
troops  from  Thessaly,  and  to  keep  within 
bounds  the  indignation  with  which  the  news 
of  the  massacres  at  the  frontier  was  received. 
The  excitement  was  renewed  early  in  April  on 
the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  Thessalian 
insurgent  position  at  Macrinitza,  and  the  irrup¬ 
tion  into  Valo,  in  which  several  rayahs  and 


Europeans  were  murdered.  Among  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  this  affair  was  Mr.  Ogle,  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  “Times,”  whose  murder 
and  mutilation  were  made  subjects  of  action 
by  the  British  Government.  A  reward  was 
offered  for  the  recovery  of  his  body,  and  it  was 
found  in  a  mutilated  condition  on  Mount  Pe- 
lion.  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  was  sent  to  Valo  to 
inquire  into  the  occurrence,  made  a  report  on 
May  8th,  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Ogle  was  killed  by  a  gunshot  or  bay¬ 
onet  while  retreating  with  the  Greek  insur¬ 
gents,  and  that  his  head  was  afterward  cut  off 
by  Turkish  soldiers. 

An  angry  feeling  was  caused  in  many  circles 
throughout  the  country  by  the  results  of  the 
Congress  at  Berlin,  which  had  failed  to  secure 
to  Greece  any  advantages  proportioned  to  the 
expectations  that  had  been  .raised.  Every  step 
of  the  negotiations  in  which  the  Government 
sought  to  have  actually  adjusted  the  rectifica¬ 
tion  of  boundaries  which  the  treaty  stipulated 
for,  was  watched  with  solicitude.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  on  the  subject  made  very  slow  progress, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  8th  of  August  that  the 
Turkish  Government  drew  up  its  circular  on 
the  demand  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  nearly 
three  weeks  later  before  the  circular  was  pub¬ 
lished.  The  dispatch  declared  in  the  outset, 
in  the  most  formal  manner,  that  neither  the 
Sultan  nor  his  Government  had  ever  had  to 
deliberate  on  such  a  project  as  the  proposed 
rectification  of  the  Greek  frontier,  and  that  it 
was  for  the  first  time  called  on  to  consider  it 
when  the  project  came  to  light  within  the  Con¬ 
gress.-  Reviewing  in  its  particulars  the  de¬ 
mand  made  by  the  Greeks  before  the  Berlin 
Congress,  it  said : 

That  demand  consists  in  the  annexation,  pure  and 
simple,  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  the  isle  of  Crete, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  is  justified,  according 
to  the  Hellenic  Ministry,  by  arguments  and  consid¬ 
erations  which  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  “  Greece 
aspires  to  unite  under  the  same  government  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  populations  of  Greek  origin  ; 
but  she  acknowledges  the  necessity  for  the  present 
of  limiting  her  desires  to  the  annexation  of  Candia 
and  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  desires  of  Europe.  The 
annexation  lias  from  all  time  been  the  deiirest  wish 
of  those  provinces,  which  have  often  expressed  it  by 
taking  up  arms.  Satisfaction  given  to  this  desiie 
would  be  an  act  of  justice  and  humanity  which  would 
complete  the  pacificating  work  of  Europe,  and  would 
thus  render  impossible  the  return  of  the  troubles 
periodically  agitating  these  countries.  Greece,  which 
has  all  along  experienced  the  rebound  of  these  trou¬ 
bles,  and  which  exhausts  herself  in  armaments 
grounded  on  this  abnormal  situation,  and  in  expen¬ 
diture  caused  by  the  necessity  of  according  succor 
to  the  refugees  of  the  insurgent  provinces,  and  to 
the  repatriated  combatants,  might  thenceforth  de¬ 
vote  her  resources  to  the  material  development  of 
the  country.  Turkey  herself  would  gain  in  secu¬ 
rity,  and  the  relations  of  neighborliness  which  would 
be  established  between  the  two  countries  would  run 
no  further  risk  of  being  disturbed.  The  rejection 
of  the  wishes  of  Greece  would  infallibly  lead  to  a 
general  conflagration  in  those  countries,  in  which 
the  Hellenic  people  would  be  led  to  take  part,  what¬ 
ever  the  efforts  of  its  rulers  to  prevent  it.” 
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The  dispatch  then  proceeded  to  show,  among 
other  things,  that  there  had  never  been  a  gen¬ 
uine  movement  in  Crete  for  separation  from 
Turkey,  the  insurrection  of  1867  having  been 
rather  a  Greek  invasion  than  a  rising  of  the 
island  itself ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thes- 
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saly  and  Epirus  had  “  always  lived  peaceably, 
and  willingly  submitted  themselves  to  the  Ot¬ 
toman  authorities  ;  that  they  have  never  taken 
up  arms  to  make  good  supposititious  claims ; 
that  they  have  sometimes  endured,  but  never 
invoked,  the  intervention  of  a  neighboring 
country;  and  that,  in  fact,  if  rendered  secure 
from  the  enterprises  set  afoot  by  that  neighbor, 
they  would  continue  to  live  happily  and  pros¬ 
perously  under  the  laws  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
these  provinces,  the  annexation  of  which  he 
demanded,  that  M.  Delyannis  was  entitled  to 
speak  at  the  table  of  the  Congress.”  The  Porte 
did  not  consider  itself  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  argument  that  the  annexation  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  named  would  complete  the  happiness  of 
Greece,  but  the  circular  pointed  out  that  it 
could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  the  avowal 
that  the  Hellenic  Government  wished  to  unite 
under  one  sway  all  countries  inhabited  by 
Greeks;  and  suggested  that  “ political  honesty 
will  not  permit  the  dismemberment  of  one 
nation  to  the  advantage  of  another,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  latter  would  thus  be 
rendered  happier.”  The  dispatch  concluded 
with  an  expression  of  confidence  that  the 
European  Powers,  duly  enlightened  on  the 
subject,  would  “  hasten  to  bring  home  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Athens  counsels  of  rectitude  and 
prudence,  calculated  to  turn  it  from  an  enter¬ 
prise  equally  unjust  and  impolitic.  In  any 
case  Europe  will  never  seek  to  follow-  Greece 
along  this  dangerous  path,  and  thus  run  the 
risk  of  jeopardizing  its  work  of  peace.” 

This  circular  was  not  well  received  by  the 


Powers.  The  Greek  Government  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Porte  calling  upon  it  to  nominate 
delegates  to  examine  the  question  of  the  recti¬ 
fication  of  the  frontier  recommended  by  the 
Congress.  While  the  answer  to  the  note  was 
delayed  for  a  considerable  period,  it  was  given 
out  that  Savfet  Pasha  was  willing  to  cede 
eventually  to  Greece  several  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  but  no  territory  of  the  Turkish 
mainland,  and  reenforcements  of  troops  were 
dispatched  to  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  Hobart 
Pasha  spent  three  days  at  Athens  about  the 
first  of  October.  In  an  interview  which  he 
had  with  the  King,  his  Majesty  told  him  that, 
while  disposed  to  wait  with  patience  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Powers,  Greece  would  continue 
its  preparations,  and,  should  Europe  remain 
deaf  to  its  claims,  would  stake  its  existence 
on  the  result.  The  King’s  words  are  said  to 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Pasha. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Porte  seemed  to  manifest 
a  disposition  to  come  to  terms  with  Greece  if 
the  Hellenic  Government  would  accept  a  sim¬ 
ple  rectification  of  frontier.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Turkish  Ministers  in  November,  Savfet 
Pasha  urged  upon  his  associates  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  an  amicable  arrangement  before 
any  foreign  intervention  should  take  place. 
The  delimitations  recommended  by  the  Berlin 
Congress  were,  he  said,  impracticable,  but  the 
Porte  would  give  an  equivalent  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Yalo.  These  views  were  adopted  by 
the  Council,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  month  the 
Porte  made  to'the  Greek  Minister  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  a  proposition  for  the  appointment  of 
delegates.  Early  in  December  the  Porte  ap¬ 
pointed  a  military  commission  to  examine  into 
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the  details  relating  to  the  rectification  of  the 
frontiers,  and  to  present  a  report  on  the  strate¬ 
gical  aspects  of  the  question.  Un  the  21st  of 
December  Mukhtar  Pasha,  Jahan  Eflfendi,  and 
Abeddin  Bey  were  appointed  the  Turkish  com- 
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-  mission ers  for  regulating  the  frontier;  and  a 
week  later  General  Sutzo,  Commauder-in-Chief 
of  the  Greek  army,  M.  Zenopulos,  Secretary- 
General  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and 
Major  Colocoronis,  were  appointed  the  Greek 
commissioners  for  the  same  purpose.  News 
having  been  received  at  Athens  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  that,  notwithstanding  the  understood 
determination  of  the  Porte  not  to  cede  the 
district  of  Janina,  the  Greek  Government  was 
desirous  of  consolidating  friendly  relations  with 
Turkey,  and  would  not  ask  the  mediation  of 
the  Powers,  the  newspapers  of  Athens  con¬ 
demned  the  adoption  of  such  an  attitude,  and 
stated  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  yield  on 
the  question  of  Janina,  its  course  would  be 
universally  disapproved. 

The  whole  year  was  marked  by  events  of 
stirring  interest  in  Crete,  which,  although 
they  were  in  large  part  of  a  peaceful  charac¬ 
ter,  showed  the  strong  and  constant  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  island  to  become  part  of  an 
independent  Greek  nation.  In  January  the 
National  Assembly  which  had  been  organized 
and  was  sitting,  after  an  engagement  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Christians,  declared  that 
the  Ottoman  Government  was  overthrown, 
and  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  island 
to  Greece.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  Russia 
to  present  an  address  to  the  Czar,  congratu¬ 
lating  him  upon  the  Russian  victories,  and  en¬ 
treating  him  not  to  forget  Crete  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace.  It  was  reported  in  March 
that  the  insurgents  had  accepted  an  armistice 
proposed  by  the  Turks,  the  terms  of  which 
stipulated  that  the  Turks  should  be  confined 
to  the  towns,  while  the  Christians  should  re¬ 
main  unmolested  in  the  open  coxmtry.  In 
May  the  British  consul  at  Canea  informed  the 
insurgent  leaders  that  the  Porte  had  decided 
to  grant  the  Cretans  an  amnesty,  and  promised 
them  a  better  form  of  government  provided 
the  insurgents  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  in  reply,  de¬ 
manded  an  armistice,  declaring  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  acceptance  of  an  amnesty  as  equiv¬ 
alent  to  submission,  and  strongly  urged  the 
union  of  the  island  with  Greece.  Hostilities 
were  resumed  in  various  districts  during  June. 
The  British  consul  at  Canea  promised  the  As¬ 
sembly  that  England  would  protect  the  rights 
of  Crete.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Porte 
had  proposed  reforms  and  a  provisional  Cre¬ 
tan  administration.  About  a  month  later  the 
National  Assembly  sent  a  note  to  the  consul 
soliciting  the  mediation  of  England  to  obtain 
autonomy  for  the  island,  in  conformity  with 
the  desires  of  the  population.  Failing  to  ob¬ 
tain  this,  the  Cretans  were  understood  to  be 
resolved  to  continue  their  resistance  to  Turk¬ 
ish  rule.  Hobart  Pasha,  who  visited  the 
European  states  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  on  a  mission  which  was  supposed  to 
be  partly  official,  wrote  a  letter  before  leav¬ 
ing  London  for  Constantinople,  reviewing  the 
whole  situation  in  the  East,  in  which  he  said 


of  Crete  :  “  I  know  that  island  well,  and  the 
aspirations  of  its  inhabitants.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  of  Crete  do  not  want  annexa¬ 
tion  to  Greece  ;  it  is  the  restless  committee  of 
ambitious  Hellenes  in  Athens  who  cry  out  for 
it,  not  the  Cretans.”  At  about  the  same  time 
the  representatives  of  the  Cretan  National 
Assembly  proposed  that  the  Porte  should 
grant  to  the  people  of  the  island  administra¬ 
tive  autonomy  with  civil  and  political  equality, 
and  that  the  Assembly  should  be  authorized 
to  make  laws  which  it  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Sultan  to  modify.  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  them  civil 
equality,  the  plebiscite,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  police  force  and  gendarmerie  composed 
jointly  of  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
These  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Cretans. 
Afterward  deeming  the  concessions  offered 
by  Mukhtar  Pasha  worthless,  the  Assembly 
instructed  the  Cretan  representatives  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  discontinue  the  negotiations, 
and  sent  a  protest  to  the  foreign  consuls  at 
Canea  declining  to  pursue  the  negotiations 
with  Mukhtar  Pasha.  A  week  later  an  offi¬ 
cial  telegram  from  Canea  stated  that  a  defini¬ 
tive  arrangement  had  been  signed  between 
the  Turkish  authorities  and  the  Cretans,  by 
which  the  questions  at  issue  were  finally 
settled.  This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by 
the  Porte,  with  some  slight  modifications ;  a 
telegram  was  sent  by  the  Porte  to  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  thanking  him  for  pacifying  the  island  ; 
and  congratulations  were  presented  to  him  by 
the  Christian  and  Mussulman  inhabitants. 
Alexander  Caratheodori  Pasha,  first  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  after¬ 
ward  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was  appointed 
Govei-nor-General  of  Crete,  and  the  British 
Colonel  Maurice  Fawcett  was  intrusted  with 
the  organization  of  the  gendannerie. 

The  Greek  Government  has  for  several 
years  had  the  charge  of  the  normal  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  schools  of  Dr.  Hill,  of  the  Amei’i- 
can  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  within  the  past 
year  established  a  normal  school  at  Athens,  to 
be  under  the  charge  of  a  Greek  principal  with 
two  professors ;  and  a  circular  has  been  sent 
out  to  the  local  authorities  advising  them  to 
select  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school, 
with  free  tuition.  The  University  of  Athens 
has  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  with  88  professors  and  1,652  students. 

GREEK  CHURCH.  The  territorial  changes 
made  in  the  map  of  Europe  by  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
gress  (see  Europe)  .considerably  affect  the  states 
in  which  the  Greek  Church  embraces  a  ma¬ 
jority  or  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
Two  states  professing  the  Greek  Oriental  re¬ 
ligion  which  were  heretofore  dependencies  of 
Turkey — Roumania  and  Servia — have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  the  independent  states  of 
Europe,  and  both  have  received  an  increase,  of 
territory  and  population.  A  new  state  in  which 
the  Greek  religion  will  prevail  has  been  formed 
— Bulgaria — 'which,  though  it  will  pay  for  the 
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present  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  is  really 
as  independent  as  Roumania  and  Servia  were 
before  the  war  of  1877.  It  must  be  expected 
that  under  a  Christian  government  the  Greek 
Church  of  this  state  will  awaken  to  a  new 
life ;  and  the  same  may  be  expected  from  Bos¬ 
nia  and  Herzegovina,  which  have  been  placed 
under  Austrian  rule. 

The  population  connected  with  the  Greek 
Oriental  Church  in  1878  may  be  estimated 
about  as  follows : 


Russia .  60,600.000 

Finland .  37,000 

Austro- Hung-ary .  3,180,000 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina .  600,000 

Roumania .  4,800,000 

Servia .  1,700,000 

Montenegro .  236,000 

Greece .  1,442,000 

Bulgaria .  1,270,000 

Turkey  (without  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Herzego¬ 
vina)  .  3,800.000 

China .  5,000 

Japan .  5,000 


Total .  77,675,000 


The  report  of  Count  Tolstoi,  Procurator-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Russian  Church  during  the  year  1876, 
was  published  in  April,  1878.  According  to 
this  report,  there  were  in  1876  380  monasteries 
with  10,512  monks,  and  147  nunneries  with 
14,574  nuns.  The  number  of  cathedral  churches 
was  625  ;  of  other  churches,  39,338;  of  chapels 
and  oratories,  13,594.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  323  churches  and  170  chapels  and  ora¬ 
tories  were  built.  There  were  87  hospitals 
with  1,192  inmates,  and  605  poorhouses  with 
6,763  inmates.  The  number  of  persons  .re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Russian  Church  was  12,340, 
embracing  1,192  Roman  Catholics,  516  United 
Greeks,  8  Armenians,  688  Protestants,  2,539 
Rascolniks  or  Old  Believers  (1,498  completely 
united  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  1,041  re¬ 
served  the  use  of  the  ancient  canons),  450  Jews, 
219  Mohammedans,  and  6,728  pagans.  The 
number  of  divorces  was  1,023 ;  in  29  cases  the 
cause  was  remarriage  of  one  party  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  other ;  in  2,  too  close  consan¬ 
guinity;  in  15,  impotence ;  in  80,  adultery  ;  in 
650,  the  unknown  residence  of  one  party;  in 
247,  the  condemnation  of  one  party  to  forced 
labor  or  exile.  The  institutions  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  with  the  number  of  their 
teachers  and  pupils,  were  as  follows : 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Number. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

4 

53 

186  * 

131 

888 

1,628 

5S6 

12,401 

27,855 

Total . 

243 

2,642 

40,842 

Of  the  pupils,  15,655  received  support  from 
the  state ;  265  were  learning  the  languages  of 
the  uncivilized  tribes.  Eleven  female  schools 
belong  to  the  department  of  the  Procurator- 
General,  which  in  1876  had  an  aggregate  of 
962  pupils,  of  whom  294  were  supported  by 
the  Government.  The  number  of  schools  con¬ 


nected  with  churches  and  monasteries  was 
6, '811,  with  an  aggregate  of  197,191  pupils,  of 
whom  170,461  were  male  and  26,730  female. 
The  number  of  church  libraries  was  15,770; 
the  number  of  new  libraries  established  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  235.  The  church  property 
under  the  administration  of  the  Procurator- 
General  amounted  on  January  1,  1877,  to  26,- 
855,858  rubles  (1  ruble  =  78  cents). 

The  Church  of  Greece  lost  one  of  her  lead¬ 
ing  and  oldest  prelates  by  the  death  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Thera,  Zacharias  Matthas,  at  the  age 
of  about  80  years.  He  became  Archbishop  of 
Thera  in  1863,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece.  As 
a  theological  author  he  was  well  known  by 
his  work  entitled  “  A  Historic  List  of  the  Bish¬ 
ops  and  Patriarchs  of  the  Great  Church  of 
Christ  at  Constantinople,  from  a.  n.  36  to  a.  d. 
1834.”  This  work  was  written  by  him  in  1837, 
while  Archdeacon  of  Nauplia ;  it  has  been 
translated  into  Russian,  and  twice  reprinted 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

For  the  Greek  Oriental  Church  of  Austria 
the  opening  of  the  University  of  Czernovitz  is 
an  event  of  great  importance.  It  is  the  only 
Austrian  university  which  has  a  theological 
faculty  of  the  Greek  Oriental  Church,  and  at 
which  therefore  the  theological  students  of  the 
Church  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  uni¬ 
versity  education  equal  to  that  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Protestant  theologians  of  Austria  and 
Germany.  The  university  was  established  in 
October,  1875,, with  the  three  faculties  of  the¬ 
ology,  law  and  political  economy,  and  philos¬ 
ophy;  but  the  philosophical  faculty  was  not 
completed  until  1877,  by  the  organization  of 
the  mathematical  section.  The  theological 
faculty  had  in  the  winter  semester  of  1878-  79 
six  ordinary  professors  for  the  departments  of 
moral  theology,  dogmatics,  practical  theology, 
church  history  and  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
Greek  Oriental  Church,  exegesis  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament, 
besides  one  extraordinary  professor  and  one 
tutor.  Connected  with  the  theological  faculty  is 
a  theological  seminary  and  a  special  theologi¬ 
cal  library.  Tbe  number  of  theological  students 
has  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  faculty 
been  about  40  ;  the  total  number  of  students  is 
about  220. 

GREENE,  William  B.,  died  at  Weston-su¬ 
per-Mare,  England,  May  30,  1878,  aged  59 
years.  He  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Greene,  for¬ 
merly  Postmaster  of  Boston.  He  -was  a  student 
at  West  Point  Academy,  but  did  not  graduate. 
He  entered  the  army  and  served  in  the  Florida 
war.  He  was  connected  with  the  Brook  Farm 
movement,  afterward  entered  the  Baptist  min¬ 
istry,  and  for  several  years  was  settled  at  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.  Though  a  Democrat,  he  was  a 
strong  Abolitionist ;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  passed  several  years,  and  in  1861 
was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  14th  regi- 
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ment  of  Massachusetts  Infantry,  afterward  the 
1st  regiment  of  heavy  artillery.  In  1862,  while 
stationed  with  his  regiment  at  Fairfax,  Va.,  he 
was  recalled  and  assigned  by  General  McClel¬ 
lan  to  the  command  of  the  artillery  brigade  of 
General  Whipple’s  division.  His  brigade  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  14th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  2d 
New  York  Artillery,  16th  Maine  Infantry,  and 
1st  battery  Independent  Wisconsin  Artillery. 
On  October  11,  1862,  he  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion,  returned  to  Boston,  and  about  a  year  and 
a  half  before  his  death  went  to  England.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  in  18S3,  was  active  in  labor 
and  reform  movements,  and,  being  zealdus  for 
freedom  of  speech,  was  instrumental  in  secur¬ 
ing  for  Mrs.  Victoria  C.  Woodhull  a  hearing  in 
Boston.  He  was  a  tine  mathematician,  and 
was  versed  in  Hebrew  literature  and  in  Hebrew 
and  Egyptian  antiquities.  In  Freemasonry  he 
had  taken  the  33  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac¬ 
cepted  Rite,  taking  the  earlier  degrees  in  France. 
Among  his  published  works  are  “  Socialistic, 
Communistic, andFinancial  Fragments,”  “The¬ 
ory  of  the  Calculus,”  “  Explanation  of  the  The¬ 
ory  of  the  Calculus,”  “  Transcendentalism,” 
“  The  Facts  of  Consciousness  and  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,”  and  several  pub¬ 
lications  relating  to  Freemasonry,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  “  The  Blazing  Star.” 

GREVY,  Franqois  Jules  Paul,  President  of 
the  French  National  Assembly  from  1871  to 
1873,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1876  and  1878,  and  President  of  the  Republic 
in  1879,  was  born  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrey  in 
the  department  of  the  Jura,  August  15,  1813. 
His  family  were  middle-class  people,  in  easy 
circumstances,  living  on  a  small  estate,  and  at¬ 
tached  by  feeling  and  tradition  to  the  repub¬ 
lican  cause.  He  began  his  studies  when  ten 
years  old,  at  the  College  of  Poligny,  continued 
them  at  Besangon,  and  finished  them  at  Paris. 
He  was  still  at  the  Lyceum,  being  seventeen 
years  old,  when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke 
out,  and  took  no  part  in  that  movement,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  he 
was  engaged  in  it.  He  continued  his  studies 
in  the  faculty  of  law,  and  was  enrolled  in  1837 
as  an  advocate  in  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris. 
The  effect  of  his  studies  and  his  associations  was 
to  confirm  him  in  the  republican  principles 
which  he  had  inherited  ;  but  he  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1839  he,  as  ad¬ 
vocate,  defended  the  prisoners  Philipot  and 
Quignot,  accomplices  of  Barbes.  The  finished 
qualities  of  his  addresses  early  brought  him 
into  notice  as  an  orator.  At  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  had  acquired  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Republican  party  as  a  man  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  sound  discretion,  who  could  be  relied 
upon.  The  Provisional  Government  of  1848 
appointed  him  Commissioner  for  the  Republic 
in  the  department  of  the  Jura.  The  electors 
of  the  Jura,  without  his  solicitation,  sent  him 
to  the  capital  at  the  head  of  their  list  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  National  Constituent  Assembly. 


Whether  as  Commissioner  of  the  Republic  or 
as  Deputy,  his  motto,  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  Tepeat  frequently,  was :  “  Politics  is  only  a 
kind  of  business;  it  is  of  supreme  importance, 
but  should  always  be  treated  like  other  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  same  rectitude  and  the  same 
simplicity  of  means.”  In  the  Assembly  he  ad¬ 
vocated  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  opposed  the  extension  of  the  state  of  siege 
over  the  deliberations  upon  the  Constitution  of 
the  Republic,  but  failed  to  carry  the  body  with 
him  on  either  measure.  His  name  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  is  most  closely  associated  with 
the  proposition  of  the  so-called  Grbvy  amend¬ 
ment,  a  measure  especially  defining  the  tenure 
of  the  Presidential  office.  The  Constitution, 
following  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  declared  that  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  should  hold  his  office  for  a  definite  term 
of  four  years  M.  G revy  apprehended  that  the 
operation  of  this  system  among  a  people  so  at¬ 
tached  to  personal  government  as  the  French 
had  been  would  be  dangerous,  and  offered  the 
following  instead  :  “  The  chief  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  is  elected  by  the  Assembly.  He 
takes  the  title  of  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers;  he  is  elected  for  an  unlimited  time; 
he  is  always  removable ;  he  names  and  removes 
the  ministers.”  In  his  speech  supporting  his 
amendment,  he  foreshadowed  the  danger  of 
the  republic  being  overthrown.  But  he  was 
supported  by  only  168  members  against  643. 
Another  constitutional  question  was  discussed 
in  the  reports  which  M.  Gr6vy  made  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1849,  as  a  member  of  committees  on  the 
project  which  was  knowm  as  the  proposition 
Iiateau.  This  measure  provided  that  the  Le¬ 
gislative  Assembly  should  be  called  to  meet 
March  19,  1849,  and  the  pow'ers  of  the  Constit¬ 
uent  Assembly  should  cease  on  the  same  day; 
till  then,  the  latter  body  should  be  occupied 
principally  with  the  electoral  law  and  the  law 
relative  to  the  Council  of  State.  M.  Gravy’s 
reports  undertook  to  show  that  the  Constit¬ 
uent  Assembly  had  been  called  for  a  specific 
object  to  constitute  the  republic,  and  that  it 
would  be  untrue  to  its  duty  if  it  suffered  it¬ 
self  to  be  dissolved  without  perfecting  its  task. 
As  a  body,  its  business  was  to  go  on  with  its 
work  without  reference  to  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
cent  elections,  which  concerned  another  func¬ 
tion  of  government,  with  which  the  present 
body  had  nothing  to  do.  These  views  were 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes  in 
the  Assembly.  From  this  time  M.  Gr6vy  op¬ 
posed  steadily  all  the  measures  which  led  up 
to  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  He  de¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  M.  Changarnier 
as  commander  both  of  the  National  Guard  and 
of  the  army  of  Paris,  as  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  1834,  which  intended  to  keep  these  offices 
separate,  and  as  threatening  to  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  and  declared  that  the  peril  of  the 
republic  lay  no  longer  in  popular  tumults,  but 
in  coups  d'etat.  In  a  speech  against  the  press 
law,  made  in  the  National  Assembly  in  May, 
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1849,  he  charged  the  reactionary  party  with 
being  the  cause  of  all  the  disorders  with  which 
the  nation  had  been  afflicted  and  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  discontent  which  broke  out  periodically,  be¬ 
cause  they  used  all  the  power  they  could  gain 
to  prevent  the  people  from  obtaining  that 
which  they  were  striving  for,  and  which  alone 
would  make  them  contented,  liberty,  and  he 
said  to  the  ministers:  “Always  the  same  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  law,  for  the  right,  for  principle ; 
still  the  example  of  the  same  retractions.  It 
is  the  fallen  government  which  has  brought 
France  gradually  to  the  condition  in  which  we 
sefe  it,  and  you  still  attach  yourselves  to  its 
errors.  You  do  not  comprehend  that  at  the 
point  which  France  has  now  reached  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  govern  it  except  by  liberty.  You 
are  applying  to  it  again  the  system  of  repres¬ 
sion  which  it  has  broken  over  so  often!  You 
are  beginning  again  the  task  of  your  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  you  are  taking  your  turn  to  roll  up  the 
stone  till  it  falls  back  and  crushes  you  !  ”  An¬ 
other  speech  which  he  made  in  this  Assembly 
was  in  opposition  to  the  law  upon  the  state  of 
siege,  of  which  he  declared  the  operation  would 
be  to  establish  a  military  dictatorship. 

M.  Gr6vy  was  arrested,  with  other  promi¬ 
nent  Republicans,  on  the  night  of  the  coup 
d'etat ,  December  2,  1851,  and  was  confined  for 
some  time  in  the  state  prison  at  Mazas.  He 
afterward  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  An  election  taking  place  in  1868  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  from  the 
department  of  the  Jura,  his  old  constituents 
returned  him  by  a  vote  of  22,000  against  10,- 
000  for  his  Imperialist  opponent.  A  few 
months  later,  at  the  general  elections  of  1869, 
he  was  reelected  by  a  vote  which  was  almost 
unanimous.  His  most  important  effort  in  this 
body  was  an  argument  against  the  plebiscite, 
in  which,  after  having  spoken  to  show  that 
that  method  of  taking  a  popular  vote  tended 
to  supplant  legitimate  legislative  authority  and 
to  deprive  the  people  of  the  power  of  the  in¬ 
itiative,  he  closed  with  the  words:  “Puerile 
work!  You  believe  you  can  shut  up  a  great 
people  in  your  little  combinations.  You  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  stop  the  march  of  progress,  and 
chain  a  nation  to  a  constitution.  Has  not  the 
example  of  those  who  have  preceded  you  in 
this  impossible  attempt  instructed  you  ?  The 
people,  in  their  turn,  will  break  away  all  your 
restraints,  as  they  have  broken  away  others, 
till  they  arrive  at  last,  through  all  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  which  you  reopen  the  career,  at  the 
form  of  government  of  modern  peoples,  the 
democratic  form — the  only  one  which  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  our  social  state  ;  the  only  one  which 
is  possible  and  durable ;  the  only  one,  finally, 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  find  the  order,  the 
liberty,  the  repose,  and  the  prosperity  of  which 
they  have  so  great  need.” 

M.  Gravy’s  conduct  in  the  revolution  of  the 
4th  of  September,  1870,  was  marked  by  a  cau¬ 
tious  deliberation.  Desiring  the  erection  of  a 
genuine  republic,  he  believed  that  this  object 


ought  to  be  accomplished  through  a  regular 
process  and  under  legal  forms,  and  not  through 
a  mere  popular  manifestation,  which  he  thought 
would  tail  to  secure  to  it  respect  from  its  crea¬ 
tors  or  consideration  abroad.  Urgency  had  been 
voted  upon  the  proposition  of  M.  Jules  Favre  and 
M.  Thiers  for  a  decree  declaring  the  empire  fall¬ 
en,  instituting  a  governmental  commission,  and 
ordering  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  assembly;  and  the  subject  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  special  committee.  The  committee 
agreed  to  report  back  the  propositions  in  sub¬ 
stance  but  in  different  form,  and  sent  a  depu¬ 
tation,  of  whom  M.  Grevy  was  one,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  announce  their  decision  to 
the  Government  of  the  National  Defense, 
which  had  already  established  itself  there. 
The  deputation  did  not  succeed  in  inducing 
this  Government  to  surrender  its  popular  title 
for  one  derived  from  the  Assembly,  but  M. 
Grevy  believed  that  his  friends  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  committed  a  mistake.  He  returned 
to  the  department  of  the  Jura,  but  came  twice 
to  Paris  to  urge  the  convocation  and  election 
of  the  Assembly,  feeling  that  in  postponing 
this  measure  the  Government  was  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  reactionary  parties. 

M.  Grevy  was  chosen  to  represent  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Jura  in  the  National  Assembly 
which  met  at  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1871,  was  chosen  President  of  that 
body,  receiving  519  votes.  At  the  same  sitting 
of  the  Assembly,  he  brought  forward,  with  M. 
Dufaure  and  five  other  of  his  fellow  deputies, 
the  proposition  for  the  organization  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  following  terms  :  “M.  Thiers  is 
appointed  chief  of  the  executive  power  of  the 
French  Republic.  He  will  exercise  his  func¬ 
tions  under  the  control  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  in  conjunction  with  the  ministers  whom  he 
shall  choose  and  over  whom  he  shall  preside.” 
The  period  of  his  presidency  in  the  Assembly 
was  marked  by  continued  accessions  of  strength 
to  the  ranks  of  the  reactionists,  so  that,  al¬ 
though  he  was  chosen  President  nine  times 
in  succession,  he  was  elected  each  time  by  a 
smaller  number  of  votes.  On  the  1st  of  April, 
1873,  a  scene  occurred  in  which  the  Duke  de 
Gramont  characterized  a  remark  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Left  as  an  imperti¬ 
nence.  The  President  called  the  speaker  to 
order,  but  the  Right  protested  against  his  rul¬ 
ing,  and  confusion  ensued.  The  President  de¬ 
clared  the  session  adjourned  and  left  his  seat. 
At  the  opening  of  the  next  day’s  session  M. 
Gravy’s  resignation  as  President  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  read.  A  new  election  was  held  im¬ 
mediately,  and  M.  Grbvy  was  chosen  again  by 
a  vote  of  349  to  231  for  M.  Buffet.  He  refused 
to  accept  the  offer,  declaring  that  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  resign  his  functions 
would  not  permit  him  to  resume  them.  These 
reasons,  privately  expressed,  were  understood 
to  be  that  the  monarchist  factions  were  gain¬ 
ing  the  ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  and  he,  a 
Republican,  would  not  consent  to  cover  their 
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*■  plots  in  any  way  with  his  patronage  and  his 
presidential  direction.  If  the  return  of  royalty 
had  to  be  proclaimed,  he  desired  at  least  that 
the  unwelcome  announcement  should  he  made 
from  some  other  lips  than  his.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  1873,  he  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  “LeGouvernemeutN6cessaire,”  in  which 
he  unfolded  his  views  regarding  the  form  of 
government  most  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
nation.  Remarking  upon  the  unique  historical 
circumstance  that  eight  governments  had  been 
destroyed  within  eighty  years  by  violent  revo¬ 
lutions,  he  inquired  for  the  cause  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  found  it  in  the  fact  that  France 
had  within  eighty  years  become  a  democracy, 
but  during  all  that  time  had  not  been  able  to 
constitute  itself  democratically;  that,  instead 
of  giving  the  democracy  the  only  institution 
which  it  could  support,  the  leaders  had  persist¬ 
ed  in  building  up  against  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  it  back,  governments  from  which  it 
was  banished,  weak  dikes  which  could  last  no 
longer  than  till  the  democratic  wave  could  rise 
and  break  over  them.  It  was  necessary  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  government  suited  to  the  social  state 
to  which  time  had  brought  the  nation,  under 
penalty,  if  this  was  not  done,  of  rolling  in  rev¬ 
olution  after  revolution  to  the  bottom.  No 
choice  was  offered  of  roads  of  escape  from  the 
region  of  storms.  Any  restoration  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  would  only  be  a  pause  between  two  tem¬ 
pests  :  by  the  way  of  the  republic  only  could 
the  haven  be  found. 

On  the  20th  of  November  the  project  was 
introduced  into  the  Assembly  for  creating  the 
Septennat,  under  whicli  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  named  President  of  the  Republic  for  the 
term  of  seven  years.  M.  Grevy  opposed  this 
as  a  measure  exceeding  the  functions  of  the 
Assembly,  and  which  would  be  after  all  only 
a  prolongation  of  the  provisional.  lie  de¬ 
clined  to  associate  himself  in  the  vote  on  the 
constitution  of  February  25,  1875,  because,  al¬ 
though  the  definite  organization  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  was  destined  to  grow  out  of  it,  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  illegal  prorogation  of  the  powers 
of  Marshal  MacMahon ;  but  the  Government 
having  been  established  under  it,  he  gave  it 
his  recognition.  He  offered  himself  again  to 
the  electors  of  the  Jura  as  their  deputy,  and 
was  returned  almost  unanimously.  In  the  new 
Assembly  of  March,  1876,  he  was  elected  pro¬ 
visional  President,  receiving  414  votes,  and 
afterward  permanent  President,  for  which 
office  he  received  462  votes  out  of  468.  He 
served  till  the  25th  of  June,  when  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  dissolved  by  the  decree  of  the  Mar¬ 
shal-President. 

When  M.  Thiers  died,  in  September,  1877, 
M.  Grgvy  was  generally  mentioned  as  the  fittest 
successor  to  that  statesman  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  as  the  most  suit¬ 
able  person  to  succeed  Marshal  MacMahon  in 
case  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Republic.  He  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  funeral  of  M.  Thiers,  and 


referred  especially  in  his  address  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  views  of  that  gentleman  respect¬ 
ing  the  government  best  adapted  to  the  country 
had  been  changed,  and  to  the  service  he  had 
rendered  in  inspiring  confidence  in  the  repub¬ 
lic.  “  Let  us  set  ourselves,”  said  M.  Gr6vy,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,  “to  show,  like 
him,  that  the  republic  is  a  government  of  or¬ 
der,  peace,  and  liberty — the  only  conservative 
government  in  our  country  and  time,  because 
it  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  our  interests  and 
social  condition.”  M.  Gr6vy  was  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the 
elections  in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  wms  again 
chosen  President  of  the  Chamber  at  its  open¬ 
ing  in  November.  Marshal  MacMabon  having 
accepted  the  voice  of  the  people  as  expressed 
in  the  election  of  deputies,  and  having  an¬ 
nounced  his  resolution  to  govern  in  accord 
with  the  Chambers,  M.  Grdvy  regarded  it  as  his 
duty  to  support  his  government,  and  discoun¬ 
tenanced  all  intrigues  to  displace  him.  When 
the  Marshal  resigned  the  office  of  President 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1879,  there  was  no 
question  as  to  who  should  be  his  successor. 
Public  opinion  turned  at  once  to  M.  Grevy; 
and  his  election,  which  took  place  on  the  same 
day  by  a  vote  of  536  to  99  for  General  Chanzy, 
was  only  the  announcement  of  what  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  As  the  resignation  of 
the  Marshal  took  place  on  account  of  an  honest 
difference  with  the  Chambers  on  an  important 
political  measure,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as 
in  any  sense  the  result  of  an  intrigue,  M. 
Grfivy  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  office 
to  which  he  was  called. 

GUATEMALA  (RepCblioa  de  Guatemala), 
one  of  the  five  independent  States  of  Central 
America,  extending  from  13°  50'  to  18°  15' 
north  latitude,  and  from  88°  14'  to  93°  12' 
west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas,  on  the  east 
by  British  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
on  the  south  by  the  republics  of  Honduras 
and  San  Salvador,  and  on  the  southwest  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  the  past  year  a 
convention  was  signed  between  President  Bar¬ 
rios  and  the  representative  of  Mexico  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Engineers  to 
fix  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  commission  was  to  be  composed  of 
twelve  engineers,  six  to  be  named  by  each  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  meet  in  Tapachula 
within  at  least  two  months  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  convention — that  is  to  say,  about 
November  1st.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
the  boundary  line  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Cer- 
ro  Izbul,  and  the  other  from  the  Cerro  Izbul  to 
the  Atlantic. .  The  present  line  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  far  as  known,  and  in  the  disputed 
sections  the  whole  adjacent  districts  were  to 
be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
what  should  appear  to  be  the  natural  dividing 
line.  From  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  con¬ 
tract  to  the  conclusion  of  the  work  on  the  first 
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division,  eight  months  were  allowed ;  and  on 
the  second  six  months  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  former. 

Minute  details  concerning  the  territorial  di¬ 
visions,  area,  population,  etc.,  will  be  found  in 
the  “Annual  Cyclopaedia”  for  1875. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General 
Rufino  Barrios  (elected  May  7,  1873).  The 
Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min¬ 
isters:  Interior  and  Finance,  Sr.  A.  Salazar; 
Public  Works,  Sr.  Herrera;  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Public  Instruction,  Sr.  L.  Montufar;  War, 
Sr.  Barb  arena.  The  United  States  Minister 
(to  the  Central  American  States)  Resident  in 
Guatemala  is  Mr.  G.  Williamson. 

The  army  is  composed  of  3,200  men,  be¬ 
sides  a  militia  force  of  13,000.  “  Guatemala 

has  just  made  an  important  addition  to  her 
war  material,”  writes  a  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent,  “by  the  purchase  of  some  very  powerful 
artillery — so  powerful  indeed  as  to  make  any 
attempt  to  attack  her  forts  a  matter  of  great 
danger  if  not  certain  destruction  to  anything 
at  present  on  this  coast.  In  thus  arming  it¬ 
self,  the  Government  of  President  Barrios  is 
not  contemplating  commencing  hostilities  upon 
any  of  its  neighbors,  but  simply  preparing  so 
as  not  to  be  taken  unawares.  It  has  deter¬ 
mined  upon  leaving  everybody  alone  and  mak¬ 
ing  everybody  leave  it  alone.” 

The  condition  of  the  national  finances  for 
the  year  1877  is  set  forth  in  the  following  ta¬ 
bles: 

REVENUE. 


Balance .  $41,507 

Import  duties .  1,427,390 

Export  duties .  1061364 

Commercial  duties .  60J32 

Froutier  custom-houses,  etc .  3’976 

General  taxes .  96,323 

Sugar-plantation  tax. .  55)265 

Paper  stamps .  49475 

Gunpowder  tax .  11457 

Mill  tax . 100]6H 

Slaughter-house  tax .  76.311 

Sale  of  public  lands .  24,793 

Spirit  tax .  743.594 

Outstanding  debts..  .  426,267 

Deposits .  33,430 

Receipts  extraordinary .  25,853 

National  Bank .  833p63 

Sundries .  326’912 


$4,503,523 


EXPENDITURE. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  Finance . 

Ministry  of  Public  Works . . 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  I 

Instruction . j 

Ministry  of  War . 

Benevolent  institutions . 

Loan  offices . 

Outstanding  interest . 

Deposits . 

Shares— Northern  Road . 

Convertible  debt : 

Capital . $511,301  ) 

Interest .  151,970  f 

Interest  on  British  loan  of  1869 . 

National  Bank . 

Voluntary  foreign  loan . . 

New  coffee- tax  bonds . .  .  .  . 

Loan  of  December  15,  1876  . .  .  .  .  .  . 

Sundries . 


$777,906 

410,813 

233,942 

1,072,207 

17,148 

15(873 

875.235 

25,310 

109,040 

663,271 

73.741 

857.925 

81.840 

45.661 

10,853 

157,533 


Surplus. 


$4,42S,298 

$75,225 


Concerning  the  national  debt,  no  more  rec- 
cent  returns  of  an  official  character  are  avail¬ 
able  than  those  given  in  the  “Annual  Cyclo¬ 
paedia”  for  1877,  according  to  which  the  total 
amount  was  $3,877,384.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  the  Government  made  proposals  for  a  new 
loan  of  $1,000,000  to  meet  current  expenses 
and  for  the  amortization  of  the  convertible 
debt.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  spirit  mo¬ 
nopoly  during  the  year  1878  were  $748,870.- 
10,  which  left  a  net  product  of  $475,974.60. 
The  district  of  Santa  Ana  was  the  largest  con¬ 
sumer,  the  administration  of  that  city  being 
charged  with  $114,321.67,  against  $102,906.33 
for  the  capital.  The  increase  in  the  business 
as  compared  with  1877  was  $53,432.96. 

The  subjoined  remarks  on  the  International 
Bank  of  Guatemala  are  drawn  from  the  half- 
yearly  reports  published  in  July  and  December, 
1878.  The  bank  was  opened  on  October  1, 
1877,  and  in  the  short  time  in  which  it  has 
been  in  existence  has  demonstrated  the  value 
of  such  an  institution  for  the  country,  and  its 
merits  as  a  means  for  the  employment  of  sur¬ 
plus  capital.  V arious  circumstances  have  oper¬ 
ated  against  its  complete  success,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  prejudices  which  regu¬ 
lar  banking  enterprises  always  meet  with  in  a 
country  unfamiliar  with  such  institutions,  but 
more  particularly  the  commercial  crisis  through 
which  the  country  is  passing.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  circumstances,  enough  has  already 
been  accomplished  to  establish  its  hold  upon 
the  public  confidence,  and  to  enable  the  share¬ 
holders  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  more  ex¬ 
tended  and  profitable  operations  in  the  future. 
The  capital  stock,  at  first  $400,000,  was  after¬ 
ward  fixed  at  $600,000,  to  enable  the  directors 
to  supply  the  increasing  demands  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mercantile  communities,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  handling  the  immense  coffee  crop 
of  the  country.  The  class  of  business  done  in¬ 
cludes  every  line  of  banking  operations,  dis¬ 
counts,  exchanges,  deposits,  loans  on  real  es¬ 
tate  or  collaterals,  and  the  issue  of  notes.  Of 
these  there  were  in  circulation  in  July  $106,- 
790  fully  guaranteed,  and  to  be  increased  as 
required,  some  having  already  proposed  an  ex¬ 
tension  to  $254,270.  Discounts  to  June  30th 
amounted  to  $1,468,377,  which  gave  a  profit 
of  $30,815.44;  and  those  to  December  31st, 
$1,410,377.52.  The  bank  lias  established  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  different  monetary  centers  of 
the  world,  and  tarnishes  letters  of  credit,  ex¬ 
change,  etc.,  to  the  public  at  reasonable  rates. 
This  branch  of  the  business  has  yielded  good 
results,  which  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
future.  A  dividend  of  $400  per  share  was  de¬ 
clared  in  July,  leaving  a  reserve  fund  of  over 
$4,000.  The  net  profits  for  the  period  in 
which  the  bank  has  been  in  active  operation 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  over  13  per  cent,  per 
annum;  a  very  good  showing  for  a  new  insti¬ 
tution,  under  commercial  conditions  of  the 
most  unfavorable  character.  A  brancli  hank 
has  been  established  in  Quezaltenango,  and  an 
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agency  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  some  to  organize  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  a  savings  bank. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1877  were  of  a  total 
value  of  $3,773, 183.74 ;  comprising  coffee  ($3,- 
358,956.16),  cochineal  ($181,693),  woolen  goods 
($115,939.20),  muscovado  ($28, 303), hides  ($62,- 
343.84),  etc.  These  commodities  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  various  markets  as  follows : 
Great  Britain,  $1,073,977 ;  California,  $1,037,- 
531 ;  New  York,  $193,252 ;  Germany,  $819,- 
910;  France,  $311,870 ;  Belize,  $181,660 ;  Cen¬ 
tral  Amex-ica,  $127,308;  South  America,  $30,- 
909.  The  chief  sources  of  the  imports  and  the 
values  of  these  were  as  follows  in  the  same 
year:  Great  Britain,  $1,208,894.87;  France, 
$458,162.44;  Germany,  $317,367.60;  United 
States,  $378,753.21.  “  Commerce  generally, 

in  Guatemala,”  writes  a  journalist  under  date 
of  June,  1878,  “as  in  all  parts  of  the  west  coast 
of  America,  feels  the  effects  of  overtrading. 
Were  there  more  producers  and  fewer  middle¬ 
men,  there  would  be  more  of  the  material  of 
commerce  to  handle  and  larger  gains  for  those 
able  to  handle  them  skillfully.”  A  decree  has 
been  issued  by  the  Government  granting  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  four  reals  per  quintal  (100  lbs.)  of 
muscovado  sugar  exported.  The  cultivators  of 
sugar  in  Guatemala  have  enormous  difficulties 
to  contend  against  as  compared  with  Peru  or 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  price  of  labor  is 
so  much  higher  than  cooly  labor,  and  the 
freights  both  on  land  and  sea  are  so  much 
heavier,  that  it  is  only  by  the  most  determined 
perseverance  and  industry  that  they  are  able 
to  obtain  a  scanty  recompense  from  their  crops. 
A  privilege  had  been  granted  for  a  term  of  five 
years  to  a  company  for  the  introduction  of 
machines  and  the  establishment  of  factories 
for  the  manipulation  and  perfection  of  manu¬ 
factures  from  the  textile  plants  of  the  country. 
These  exist  in  great  abundance  in  several  of 
the  departments,  and  the  inhabitants  have  to 
some  extent  endeavored  to  utilize  them.  The 
concession  in  question  is  not  intended  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  employment  of  the  methods  now 
in  use  by  the  Indians  and  others,  but  rather  to 
improve  and  perfect  them,  or,  so  far  as  the  con- 
cessionists  are  concerned,  to  adopt  those  that 
may  be  new.  The  privileges  received  guaran¬ 
tee  freedom  from  all  duties  on  machinery  and 
materials,  and  also  from  export  duties  on  all 
fabrics,  etc.,  which  may  be  made  and  shipped 
abroad  by  them.  A  concession  has  been  made 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  after  the  methods  employed  in  Cuba, 
and,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  those  methods 
to  the  public,  the  introduction  free  of  duty  of 
50  cargoes  of  Havana  tobacco  is  permitted. 
These  different  concessions  are  made  as  aids 
to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

There  now  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Gua¬ 
temala  will  shortly  have  a  line  of  railway  trav¬ 
ersing  the  republic  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
the  Pacific.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  it 
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was  reported  that  the  work  on  the  road  was 
actively  progressing.  To  encourage  the  enter¬ 
prise,  the  Government  is  said  to  have  offered 
a  cash  advance  of  $210,000,  payable  in  sums 
of  $25,000  on  every  three  miles  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  to  guarantee  to  the 
stockholders  an  annual  profit  dividend  of  12 
per  cent,  on  a  fixed  cost  of  $1,000,000.  Loco¬ 
motives,  rails,  etc.,  were  expected  to  arrive 
from  the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
January,  1879.  Track-laying,  ballasting,  etc., 
were  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  rails  and  ties 
were  on  the  ground.  A  force  of  Chinamen 
from  California  was  to  perform  that  part  of  the 
labor.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  on 
the  railroad  in  the  coast  section  are  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  those  current  on  sugar  or 
coffee  estates.  Six  reals  per  day  is  allowed 
them,  with  rations,  etc.,  while  on  the  estates 
men  receive  but  three  reals.  It  was  intended, 
however,  when  the  works  should  be  completed 
to  Naranjo,  to  reduce  the  wages  one  half.  It 
was  understood  that  about  March,  1879,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  would  he  made  between  Es- 
cnintla  and  the  capital,  to  ascertain  the  proba¬ 
ble  cost  of  completing  the  railroad  to  the  latter 
city,  and  strong  inducements  were  held  out  to 
the  company  to  build  the  extension  to  the  cap¬ 
ital.  Two  routes  are  proposed.  One  is  by 
Antigua,  and  has  the  advantage  of  passing 
through  a  fertile  and  populous  country,  whose 
products  are  sugar  and  coffee,  while  the  other 
and  the  easiest  route  is  via  Amatitlan,  skirting 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  it  passes  on  the 
southeast  side,  and  thence  up  through  the  val¬ 
ley  on  a  gradual  ascent,  until  the  plateau  upon 
which  the  capital  stands  is  reached.  The  first 
route  will  be  doubly  more  expensive,  as  there 
are  several  ridges  to  surmount,  and  one  or  two 
rivers  to  bridge,  but  in  a  business  point  of  view 
is  preferable  to  the  other.  On  the  Amatitlan 
route  no  serious  difficulties  are  encountered, 
and  the  work  would  be  comparatively  an  in¬ 
expensive  one,  which  should  yield  a  revenue 
to  the  company,  besides  being  a  vast  service  to 
the  country.  Though  the  name  of  the  line  is 
the  “  Central  Railway  of  Guatemala,”  it  is 
very  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  “  San  Jos5  & 
Escuintla  Railroad,”  from  the  names  of  the 
two  towns  which  will  be  the  termini  of  the 
portion  now  in  process  of  preparation.  The 
grading  through  the  mountain  passes  between 
Escuintla  and  Guatemala  City  will  be  a  formi¬ 
dable  undertaking  ;  but  the  sound  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  thanks  to  the  policy 
of  President  Barrios,  will  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  secure  an  admirable  road-bed  on  the 
most  economical  terms,  and  with  the  greatest 
possible  dispatch.  The  line  is  already  looked 
forward  to  as  one  of  material  advantage  to 
American  shippers,  particularly  those  sending 
merchandise  from  San  Francisco,  between 
which  port  and  several  of  those  of  Central 
America  there  is  a  brisk  and  ever  increasing 
traffic.  Indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that  more  than 
one  Californian  firm  has  advanced  material  for 
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the  construction  of  the  road,  receiving  very 
liberal  terms  from  the  Government.  With  the 
completion  of  the  Guatemala  Central,  the  sea 
route  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Atlantic 
cities  of  the  United  States  would  be  shortened 
by  from  1,500  to  2,000  miles,  and  the  additional 
advantage  would  be  obtained  of  an  extensive 
local  trade  which  the  Panama  railway  is  pow¬ 
erless  to  favor. 

A  wagon  road,  now  for  a  number  of  years  in 
course  of  construction,  will  soon  open  up  the 
interior  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  place 
the  Atlantic  port  of  Santo  Tom4s  within  seven 
days  of  New  York.  This  new  facility,  added 
to  those  of  the  harbor  of  Santo  Tomas  itself, 
will  remove  all  difficulties  hitherto  impeding 
the  extension  of  trade  with  the  Atlantic  shore 
of  the  republic,  no  small  element  of  which 
would  be  the  immediate  introduction  of  Amer¬ 
ican  supplies  for  the  mines,  for  the  rich  gold 
districts  watered  by  the  Motagua  River,  and 
but  two  or  three  days’  journey  distant  from 
the  port,  are  attracting  considerable  attention, 
since  the  favorable  report  given  of  them  by  an 
American  mining  engineer,  who  surveyed  them 
at  the  President’s  request.  But  trade  with  the 
United  States  would  not  be  limited  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  branch.  American  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  are  in  Guatemala  preferred  to  European, 
and  the  demand  for  them  will  increase  with  in¬ 
creased  possibilities  of  transport.  Some  twenty 
thousand  American  breech-loading  rifles  are  at 
the  present  time  in  use  in  the  Guatemalan 
army. 

Aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
immigration,  General  Barrios’s  Government 
has  taken  steps  to  attract  American' settlers; 
and  a  decree  issued  in  August,  1878,  offered 
numerous  and  substantial  inducements  to  for¬ 
eigners  disposed  to  engage  in  the  cultivation 
of  certain  staples  of  the  country — sarsaparilla, 
cacao,  India-rubber,  etc.  The  decree  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  force  for  10  years,  and  it  may  not  be 
inopportune  here  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
more  important  clauses  thereof:  Probational 
gift  of  land  in  proportion  to  applicants’  means 
of  cultivating  it ;  title  to  the  same  in  perpetu¬ 
ity  on  proof  that  the  ground  has  been  planted, 
or  forfeiture  of  right  to  title  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  cultivate  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
the  holding  within  the  first  two  years  of  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  same;  a  premium  of  $50  per 
thousand  for  cacao  and  India-rubber  trees 
planted  and  thriving,  or  of  $25  for  a  like 
number  of  sarsaparilla  shrubs ;  no  premium 
for  any  larger  number  than  12,000  trees  or 
plants. 

The  telegraph  lines  (the  property  of  the 
Government),  some  1,100  miles  in  length,  with 
45  stations  in  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
country,  have  proved  a  profitable  enterprise. 
The  gross  receipts  for  the  month  of  March, 
1878,  were  $7,923.84,  with  expenses  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $6,345.  The  number  of  messages  was 
14,847,  of  which  3,357  were  on  Government 
service. 


Public  instruction,  interesting  details  con¬ 
cerning  which  were  published  in  the  “Annual 
Cyclopaedia  ”  for  1876,  continues  to  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  assiduous  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government;  and  it  is  proper  here  to  observe 
that  of  68  recompenses  of  merit  awarded  to 
exhibitors  from  Guatemala  at  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition  in  1878,  where  the  republic  made  a 
creditable  display  of  Various  productions,  one 
was  a  gold  medal  for  primary  instruction ,  and 
another,  honorable  mention  for  maps  and  geo¬ 
graphical  and  cosmographical  apparatus.  An 
agricultural  school  recently  established  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  is  reported 
to  be  productive  of  most  satisfactory  results.  - 

The  establishment  of  a  court  of  appeal  in 
the  western  department,  and  one  of  higher 
jurisdiction  in  the  capital,  is  spoken  of  as  very 
important,  as  providing  means  for  the  more 
speedy  trial  of  civil  and  other  causes,  which 
have  been  in  litigation  for  years.  The  want 
of  proper  and  sufficient  tribunals  has  been 
severely  felt  for  many  years,  particularly  since 
the  large  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
western  department,  owing  to  the  remarkable 
development  of  coffee  culture  within  the  past 
few  years.  The  scarcity  of  common  courts 
and  those  of  superior  jurisdiction  has  been 
such  that  the  trials  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases  were  almost  suspended.  Litigants  and 
their  witnesses  were  forced  to  travel  long  dis¬ 
tances  to  try  their  causes,  and  often  obliged  to 
submit  to  tiresome  and  expensive  delays.  This 
evil  has  been  remedied  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  the  administration  of  the  courts,  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  establishment  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts,  etc.,  having  received  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

GUTZKOW,  Karl  Ferdinand,  one  of  the 
foremost  representatives  of  modern  German 
literature,  born  in  Berlin,  March  17,  1811, 
died  at  Sachsenhausen  near  Frankfort,  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1878.  His  life  was  almost  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  literary  activity.  In  1847  he  succeed¬ 
ed  Tieck  as  Dramaturg  at  the  court  theatre  of 
Dresden,  a  position  which  gave  him  but  little 
influence,  and  which  he  only  retained  two 
years  and  a  half.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
Secretary- General  of  the  Schiller  Institution 
in  Weimar,  but  this  position  likewise,  though 
one  of  greater  influence,  did  not  satisfy  him, 
as  he  disagreed  on  many  important  points 
with  the  Council  of  Administration.  He  fell 
for  a  time  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  and 
in  a  fit  of  insanity  made  an  attempt  upon  his 
own  life  at  Friedberg  in  1864.  He  recovered, 
however,  after  a  while,  and  a  “  Gutzkow 
Fund  ”  which  was  established  at  this  time,  and 
to  which  the  first  theatres  of  Germany  con¬ 
tributed,  assured  him  of  his  continuing  popu¬ 
larity.  Gutzkow  frequently  changed  his  place 
of  residence.  During  his  youth  he  lived  in 
Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Dresden, 
and  Weimar.  After  his  recovery  from  the  at¬ 
tempt  upon  his  life  he  resided  in  succession  in 
Yevey,  in  Kesselstadt  near  Ilanau,  in  Bregenz, 
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-and  in  Berlin,  to  wliicli  he  removed  in  1870. 
Subsequently  he  settled  for  a  time  at  Wieblin- 
gen  near  Heidelberg,  and  finally  removed  again 
to  Frankfort.  His  literary  life  is  divided  by 
Rudolf  Gottschall  into  four  periods.  During 
the  first,  extending  to  1840,  he  earned  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  being  one  of  the  founders  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  literary  school  which  was  called 
Young  Germany,  and  which  made  itself  known 
by  its  daring  attacks  upon  the  religious  and 
moral  ideas  prevailing  in  German  society.  On 
account  of  his  novel  “Wally,  die  Zweiflerin” 
(1835),  which  was  denounced  as  irreligious  and 
immoral,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months’ 
imprisonment  at  Mannheim.  Another  work, 
“Die  Zeitgenossen ”  (2  vols.,  1837),  he  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  name  of  Bulwer.  His  novel 
“  Blasedow  und  seine  Sohne  ”  (3  vols.,  1838- 
’39)  has  a  pedagogical  tendency,  and  was  one 
of  the  foremost  works  of  its  period.  During 
this  secondperiod  (1840— ’50)  Gutzkow  achieved 
a  brilliant  success  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His 
“  Richard  Savage  ”  opened  the  German  stage 
to  the  new  literary  school  of  which  Gutz¬ 
kow  was  one  of  the  leaders.  Many  of  his 
dramas  have  maintained  themselves  on  the 
stage  to  the  present  day.  The  most  celebrated 
works  of  this  period  are  “Zopf  und  Schwert” 
(1844),  the  “  Urbild  des  Tartiiffe  ”  (1847),  and 


“  Uriel  Acosta  ”  (1847).  During  the  third  pe¬ 
riod  (1850-’60)  the  dramatic  productivity  of 
Gutzkow  gradually  ceased.  Several  new  at¬ 
tempts  he  made  met  with  but  little  success,  or 
were  entire  failures.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  gained  by  two  immortal  works, 
“Die  Ritter  vom  Geiste”  (9  vols.,  1850-’52) 
and  “  Der  Zauberer  von  Rom”  (9  vols.,  1859 
-’61),  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  German  novelists  of  the  day.  During  the 
last  period  of  his  life  (1860— ’78)  he  appeared 
more  as  an  eclectic  writer.  Among  the  most 
prominent  works  of  this  period  are  the  novel 
“  Hohenschwangau  ”  (5  vols.,  1868),  a  picture 
of  the  age  of  the  Reformation ;  the  pedagogical 
novel  “Die  Sohne  Pestalozzi’s  ”  (3  vols.,  1870), 
“Fritz  Ellrodt  ”  (3  vols.,  1872),  “  Lebensbil- 
der  ”  (3  vols.,  1870-72),  and  “Die  neuen  Se- 
rapionsbriider  ”  (1877).  Two  new  dramatic 
attempts,  “Der  Westfalische  Friede”  and 
“  Der  Gefangene  von  Metz,”  did  not  meet 
with  a  favorable  reception.  An  important 
contribution  to  his  autobiography  is  given  in 
his  “Rtlckblicke  auf  mein  Leben  ”  (1875). 
A  collection  of  his  complete  works  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1871  (vol.  I.-XIII.,  1871— ’76).  His  last 
work,  “Dionysius  Longinus”  (1878),  is  an 
excited  reply  to  the  attacks  of  some  critics 
upon  his  works.  t 
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HENRY,  Joseph,  an  American  scientist,  died 
in  “Washington  City,  May  13,  1878.  He  was 
horn  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1797. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  city  and  the  Albany  Academy,  in 
which,  in  1826,  he  was  appointed  a  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  In  the  following  year  he  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  important  experiments  in  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  in  1828  he  published  an  account  of 
various  modifications  of  electro-magnetic  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  attracted  general  attention  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  was  the  first 
to  prove  by  actual  experiment  that,  in  the 
transmission  of  electricity  for  great  distances, 
the  power  of  the  battery  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  the  current.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  magnetize  a  piece  of  iron  at  a  distance, 
and  invented  the  first  machine  moved  by  elec¬ 
tro-magnetism.  It  consisted  of  an  oscillating 
iron  beam  surrounded  by  a  conductor  of  insu¬ 
lated  copper  wire.  A  current  of  electricity 
wras  sent  through  this  in  one  direction,  which 
caused  one  end  to  be  repelled  upward  and  the 
other  attracted  downward  by  two  stationary 
magnets.  The  downward  motion  of  the  one 
end  of  the  beam  near  its  lowest  point  brought 
the  conducting  wires  in  contact  with  the  op¬ 
posite  poles  of  the  battery,  which  produced 
the  reverse  motion,  and  so  on  continually.  In 
a  subsequent  arrangement,  the  velocity  of  mo¬ 
tion  was  regulated  by  a  fly-wheel,  and  electro¬ 
magnets  substituted  for  the  permanent  mag¬ 


nets  at  first  used.  Professor  Henry  was  also 
the  first  person  who  exhibited  the  great  power 
of  the  galvanic  current  in  producing  magnetic 
effects.  He  found  that  by  surrounding  a  large 
bar  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe 
with  a  number  of  coils  of  wire,  so  connected 
with  the  battery  of  a  single  element  that  the 
current  in  each  wire  would  move  in  the  same 
direction,  a  magnetic  power  of  astonishing 
magnitude  could  be  produced  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  galvanic  apparatus.  As  early  as 
1829  he  exhibited  before  the  Albany  Institute 
electro-magnets  having  a  magnetic  power  great¬ 
er  than  that  before  known,  and  he  afterward 
constructed  others  on  the  same  principle.  One 
of  these,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  will  readily  support  3,500 
pounds,  with  a  battery  occupying  about  a  cu¬ 
bic  foot  of  space.  In  experiments  made  at  the 
Albany  Academy  in  1831,  he  transmitted  sig¬ 
nals  by  means  of  the  electro-magnet  through  a 
wire  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  thus  caused 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  ac¬ 
count  of  these  experiments  and  his  electro¬ 
magnetic  machine  in  Volume  XIX.  of  Silli- 
man’s  “American  Journal  of  Science,  ”  and 
claimed  that  the  facts  which  he  had  demon¬ 
strated  might  be  applied  to  instantaneous  com¬ 
munication  between  distant  pqints  by  means 
of  a  magnetic  telegraph.  This  was  several 
years  before  Professor  Morse  had  brought  such 
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a  telegraph  into  practical  operation.  In  1832 
he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and 
there  continued  his  experiments.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  discussed  the  project  of  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  producing  mechanical  ef¬ 
fects  at  a  distance  by  the  electro-magnet.  In 
1837  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe,  where  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  researches  had  made  him  well 
known  among  scientists.  When  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  was  established  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1846,  Professor  Henry  became  its  Secre¬ 
tary  and  principal  director,  a  position  which 
he  filled  with  great  advantage  to  the  public 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  in  1868 
he  became  the  President  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  In  1871  he  was  made  the 
head  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  position  he  rendered  valuable 
services  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the 
National  Lighthouse  System.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
Union  College  in  1829  and  by  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1851.  Besides  “  Contributions  to  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Magnetism”  (4to,  Philadelphia, 
1839),  he  published  numerous  valuable  papers 
in  the  “American  Philosophical  Transactions,” 
the  “  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,” 
the  “  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,”  the 
“  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,”  the  “Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,” 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution.  Joseph  Henry  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  great  scientists  of  his  age.  His 
name  will  be  associated  with  those  of  Franklin, 
Ampere,  Arago,  Thomas  Young,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy,  Faraday,  Sir  William  Thomson, 
and  their  eminent  colaborers  in  the  same  field. 
His  most  important  contribution  to  practical 
science  was  the  electro-magnet,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  electro-magnetic  telegraphy. 
Next  in  practical  value  have  been  his  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  philosophy  and  phenomena 
of  sound  for  use  in  perfecting  fog  signals  at 
sea,  and  the  best  methods  for  illuminating  light¬ 
houses  of  the  American  coast.  Out  of  these 
have  grown  systems  and  appliances  of  the  high¬ 
est  use  in  promoting  the  safety  of  ocean  and 
river  commerce  everywhere.  He  was  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  system  of  observation  of  the 
weather  which  has  expanded  into  the  present 
“  Signal  Service,”  and  for  many  years,  until 
its  practical  uses  were  fully  demonstrated,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  under  his  direction, 
carried  on  the  work  with  a  corps  of  volunteer 
observers  stationed  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Henry  was  a  most  unselfish  devotee  of 
science.  What  he  discovered  he  gave  freely 
and  immediately  to  the  world  for  the  use  of 
the  world.  He  sought  scientific  and  physical 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  hoping  and  believing 


his  researches  would  be  of  use  to  his  fellow 
men.  The  thought  of  profiting  by  his  discov¬ 
eries  had  no  place  in  his  contemplation,  and 
so,  with  ample  opportunities  for  making  per¬ 
sonal  fortune,  he  bad  for  himself  and  family 
only  the  savings  from  the  salaried  earnings 
of  a  laborious  and  frugal  life.  Some  of  his 
personal  friends,  chief  among  whom  was  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  raised  a 
fund  of  $40,000  for  his  benefit,  but  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  accept  it  until  it  was  turned 
into  an  endowment  fund  for  the  advancement 
of  scientific  research  after  he  and  his  family 
had  passed  away. 

HODGE,  Charles,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  theologian,  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June 
19,  1878.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1797,  and  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Hodge,  a  physician.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  in 
1815,  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  there 
in  1819.  He  was  made  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  1820,  Professor  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature  in  1822,  and 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Exegetical  Theology 
in  1840.  The  last  named  professorship,  which 
was  enlarged  in  1852  by  the  addition  of  polem¬ 
ic  theology,  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1846  he  was  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (Old  School),  and  in  1858  one  of  a 
committee  to  revise  the  “Book  of  Discipline.” 
In  1825  he  founded  the  “Biblical  Repertory 
and  Princeton  Review,”  of  which  he  continued 
to  be  the  editor  till  1872,  when  it  was  changed 
into  the  “  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Prince¬ 
ton  Review.”  Selections  from  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  periodical  have  been  reprinted  in 
the  “Princeton  Theological  Essays”  (2  vols., 
1846-’47)  and  in  his  “Essays  and  Reviews” 
(1857).  Dr.  Hodge  also  published  “  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,”  which  first 
appeared  in  1835,  was  abridged  in  1836,  and 
rewritten  and  enlarged  in  1866 ;  “  Constitu¬ 
tional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  ”  (2  vols.,  1840-’41)  ;  “  The 
Way  of  Life”  (1842);  commentaries  on  Ephe¬ 
sians  (1856),  1  Corinthians  (1857),  and  2  Co¬ 
rinthians  (1860);  “Systematic  Theology”  (3 
vols.,  1871— ’72) ;  and  “What  is  Darwinism ? ” 
(1874).  A  volume  containing  an  account  of 
the  celebration  at  Princeton,  April  24,  1872, 
of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  Dr. 
Hodge’s  professorship,  has  also  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

HOLLINS,  George  N.,  an  American  naval 
officer,  died  in  Baltimore,  January  18,  1878, 
from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was 
born  in  that  city,  September  20,  1799.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1814,  and 
was  serving  on  the  sloop  of  war  Erie  when  she 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  run  the  Brit¬ 
ish  blockade  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  was  then 
assigned  to  duty  in  Fort  Washington,  and  af¬ 
terward  to  the  frigate  President,  Commodore 
Decatur.  He  was  on  board  this  vessel  when 
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slie  was  captured  by  tbe  British,  and  was  kept 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  Bermuda  until  peace  was 
declared.  He  served  under  Decatur  in  the  Al¬ 
gerine  war,  and  received  from  him  a  Turkish 
saber  for  his  bravery  in  the  capture  of  an  Al¬ 
gerine  frigate.  After  serving  on  the  Guerriere, 
the  Washington,  the  Franklin,  and  the  Colum¬ 
bus,  he  took  command  at  the  close  of  the  war 
of  an  East  India  merchantman.  In  1825  he 
was  made  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  1841  he  became  com¬ 
mander,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Pensacola  navy  yard.  In  1844  he  was  flag 
captain  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  in  1846 
again  assumed  command  of  the  Pensacola  navy 
yard.  In  1854  he  bombarded  and  destroyed 
the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  navy  yard  at  Sackett’s  Har¬ 
bor  in  1858,  and  was  afterward  ordered  to  join 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron.  He  soon  received 
orders  to  return  to  the  United  States,  which 
he  reached  in  1861.  He  then  resigned  his 
commission,  but  the  Department  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  resignation,  struck  his  narAe  from  the 
rolls,  and  ordered  his  arrest.  He  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  officers  in  search  of  him,  went 
South,  and  was  made  a  commodore  in  the 
Confederate  navy.  On  October  11th  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Federal  blockading  squadron  at  the 
passes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  appointed 
flag  captain  of  the  New  Orleans  Station  for 
what  he  claimed  as  an  important  victory.  Be¬ 
fore  Farragut’s  attack  on  New  Orleans  in 
April,  1862,  Commodore  Hollins  was  super¬ 
seded  by  Commodore  Whittle.  After  the  war 
he  was  pardoned  by  President  Johnson,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  where  he 
became  a  crier  in  the  City  Court. 

HOLLY  SYSTEM  OF  STEAM-HEATING. 
The  idea  of  generating  the  heat  required  in 
thickly  settled  communities  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  also 
for  cooking  and  laundry  purposes,  in  central 
establishments,  and  of  conducting  it  stored  up 
in  steam  or  some  such  absorbent  medium 
through  pipes  and  laying  it  on  in  dwellings  in 
like  manner  with  water  and  illuminating  gas, 
has  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  promising 
scheme,  which  was  likely  to  be  realized  in  the 
march  of  mechanical  improvements  and  in  the 
evolution  of  social  methods.  Various  invent¬ 
ors  have  busied  themselves  with  this  scheme ; 
but  its  first  practical  illustration  on  a  large 
scale  has  been  accomplished  by  Birdsell  Holly, 
of  Lockport,  New  York,  previously  known  to 
the  public  from  his  invention  of  the  Holly 
water-works  system.  Improvement  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  methods  of  artificial  heating  is  of 
more  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  to  Europeans,  owing  to  the  more 
continental  climate  of  America,  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  constant  range  of  low  tempera¬ 
ture  through  about  two  thirds  of  the  year 
over  all  the  Northern  States,  necessitating  the 
warming  of  inhabited  rooms  through  the  most 
of  the  year.  Among  the  inventions  offered 


for  that  end  was  that  of  Coleman  for  steam¬ 
heating  from  a  central  source,  quite  similar  to 
the  Holly  plan,  but  never  carried  into  effect. 
The  Holly  system  was  first  introduced  into  the 
town  of  Lockport,  where  the  works  com¬ 
menced  running  in  October,  1877.  During 
the  following  winter  40  houses  were  warmed, 
besides  a  large  schoolhouse  and  a  public  hall, 
and  the  power  was  furnished  to  drive  two 
steam-engines,  one  of  which  was  nearly  half  a 
mile  away  from  the  boiler-house.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  winter  (1878-79)  1,000  consumers  were 
supplied,  the  total  space  heated  amounting  to 
about  10,000,000  cubic  feet.  With  the  methods 
used  for  isolating  the  conducting-pipes  and  re¬ 
converting  into  steam  a  part  of  the  water  of 
condensation,  the  steam  is  conveyed  over  long 
distances  without  losing  any  material  amount 
of  its  heating  power.  With  larger  boilers  and 
mains  than  those  employed  in  Lockport,  steam 
can  be  thus  conveyed  and  distributed  over  an 
area  of  four  square  miles  from  a  single  cen¬ 
tral  boiler-house.  Mr.  Holly  first  seriously 
directed  his  studies  to  the  problem  of  convey¬ 
ing  heat  into  the  houses  of  a  city  in  the  year 
1866.  After  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
practicability  of  such  a  scheme  by  long  experi¬ 
ments,  he  started  the  Holly  Steam  Company 
in  January,  1877,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000, 
which  undertook  to  warm  the  dwelling-houses 
of  Lockport  at  a  price  based  on  the  cost  of 
coal  consumed  in  the  ordinary  methods  of 
heating.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  heating 
by  the  Holly  system  and  that  by  hot-air  fur¬ 
naces  and  private  steam-heating  apparatus  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  first 
winter’s  operation.  The  average  cost  of  the 
fixtures  for  each  of  1,000  takers  using  the 
Holly  system  was  taken  at  $200 ;  the  annual 
interest,  with  the  depreciation  and  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs,  at  $18  ;  and  the  average  yearly  bills  for 
steam-service  to  the  company  amounted  to 
$39.80,  making  the  total  expense  for  a  year 
$57.80,  against  $113.75  required  to  keep  a 
furnace  costing  $275,  and  consuming  10  tons 
of  coal  a  year,  and  $197  expended  annually 
on  a  private  steam-heater  using  12  tons  and 
costing  originally  $800.  This  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  heat  is  certainly  very  insufficient, 
being  much  higher  than  it  would  be  if  the 
works  were  operated  to  their  full  capacity  and 
the  houses  served  not  so  few  and  so  scattered. 
Improvements  and  economies  in  the  working 
of  the  enterprise  can  also  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  to  reduce  the  cost  considerably  after  a 
longer  trial ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  safety 
and  durability  of  the  elaborate  conducting  ap¬ 
paratus  can  only  be  determined  after  several 
years’  experience,  and  the  deterioration  and 
cost  of  maintenance  calculated;  and  the  wear 
and  destruction  caused  by  such  an  active  ex¬ 
pansive  agent  as  steam,  handled  under  novel 
conditions,  may  more  than  counterbalance  any 
possible  reduction  in  the  working  expenses. 
The  Holly  system  offers  many  other  advan¬ 
tages  besides  a  more  healthful  and  less  trou- 
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blesorae  method  of  heating  houses  than  those 
now  in  use.  It  will  furnish  steam-power  for 
machinery  in  any  required  amount,  at  any 
desired  moment,  more  cheaply  and  with  great¬ 
er  safety  than  manufacturers  can  supply  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  steam  can  be  used  for  laundry 
purposes,  and  perhaps  soon  a  method  will  be 
devised  for  utilizing  it  in  the  different  opera¬ 
tions  of  cookery ;  it  can  furnish  a  constant 
supply  of  heat  at  an  equable  temperature  for 
greenhouses  and  forcing-houses.  Not  the 
least  of  its  benefits,  as  has  been  already  expe¬ 
rienced  in  Lockport,  is  that  it  can  keep  the 
water-hydrants  from  freezing  in  severe  weath¬ 
er,  and  can  afford  an  ever-ready  supply  of 
steam-power  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires. 
In  the  heating  of  dwellings  the  greater  health¬ 
fulness  and  cleanliness  of  the  mode  over  any 
other  are  important  considerations,  and  also 
the  reduction  in  care  and  labor  and  in  the 
risks  of  fire. 

The  details  of  the  invention,  as  applied  in 
the  Lockport  works,  are  described  by  Mr.  Hol¬ 
ly  in  his  specifications  as  follows : 

1.  All  underground  steam  street  main  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  steam-supplying  apparatus,  and  with  a 
meter  constructed  to  control  the  pressure  of  steam  in 
a  building,  and  also  record  the  consumption  of  steam 
from  such  main.  2.  Junction-boxes  admitting  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  of  mains  longitudinally, 
and  with  heat-radiators  in  the  buildings.  3.  A 
steam-meter  to  control  the  pressure  and  record  the 
consumption  of  steam  in  the  building.  4.  Heat- 
radiators.  5.  Steam-trap.  6.  Steam-trap  and  re¬ 
heater.  7.  Water-hydrant.  8.  A  street  steam-hy¬ 
drant.  9.  Steam  automatic  regulator  or  governor. 
10.  Snow  and  ice  reservoirs  having  open-ended  or 
perforated  steam-pipes  for  escape  of  steam  therein. 
11  and  12.  Expansion  chamber,  hood,  lorin  pipe 
and  expansion  chamber.  13.  Adjustable  ring.  14. 
Junction  box  and  outer  covering  of  steam  main. 
15.  Section  of  steam  main  made  of  nickel-plated 
metal.  16.  Convex  ring,  wall  of  expansion-cham¬ 
ber,  eye-bolts.  17.  Steam  street  main,  isolated  and 
drained  by  tile.  18.  Meter  details.  19.  Kadiators, 
adjustable.  20.  Spring  clutch  and  pencil  forger  and 
valve-stem.  21.  Conducting  and  steam  pipes  having 
a  coil  and  connecting  chamber.  A  contrivance  or 
contrivances  for  supplying  steam  for  warming  dis¬ 
tricts  of  dwelling-houses  in  cities  and  towns,  and 
for  “  driving”  machinery  and  for  other  driving  pur¬ 
poses  in  said  districts,  consisting  of  steam-supplying 
apparatus,  street  mains  having  heavy  expansion- 
junction  service-boxes,  service-pipes,  having  con¬ 
necting  pipes  and  meters.  Connected  with  these 
several  appliances  are  a  boiler-house  and  stack,  four 
boilers  with  heaters  for  feed-water,  2,900  feet  4 
inches,  4,600  feet  3  inches,  4,400  feet  21  inches, 
7,310  feet  2  inches,  1,700  feet  II  inch,  and  1,300  feet 
of  11-inch  wrought-iron  pipes  or  street  mains. 
Those  pipes  or  mains  are  first  coated  with  asbestus 
and  covered  with  a  jacket  of  cow-hair  felting  or  other 
non-conducting  substance,  which  is  protected  with 
hard-wood  strips  secured  with  copper  wire,  and  tho 
pipes  thus  prepared  are  inserted  in  logs  of  wood 
bored  so  as  to  leave  an  air-chamber  around  the 
pipes,  and  then  the  whole  structure  laid  to  a  grade 
over  well-constructed  tile-drains.  At  intervals  of 
about  100  feet  the  junction-boxes,  with  hoods  and 
servioe-pipe  connections  and  nickel-plated  movable 
joints,  are  inserted  in  a  well  of  masonry  21  feet 
square,  which  give  ready  access  at  all  times  to  their 
portions  of  the  structure.  The  longest  single  stretch 
of  pipe  is  It  mile. 


■  The  boiler-house  in  Lockport  is  constructed 
for  six  boilers.  Three  were  put  up,  but  only 
one  or  two  used  at  a  time  the  first  win¬ 
ter.  Two  were  horizontal,  5  by  16  feet  in 
dimensions.  The  consumption  of  coal  was  2^ 
to  3  tons  daily.  The  total  length  of  pipe 
through  which  the  steam  was  conveyed  was 
3J-  miles.  The  largest  main,  6  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  branches  into  two  4-inch  pipes  a  short 
distance  from  the  boiler,  and  these  are  divided 
after  running  some  distance  into  two  3-inch 
pipes,  and  they  again  into  the  smallest  pipes 
of  1|  inch  diameter.  The  junction-service 
boxes,  placed  along  the  whole  line  of  the  mains 
at  a  distance  of  100  feet  or  more,  provide  for 
the  longitudinal  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  pipes,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  space 
for  the  apparatus  for  distributing  the  steam. 
A  hood  on  the  head  of  the  service-pipe  in  the 
junction-box  collects  the  water  of  condensa¬ 
tion,  and  conveys  it  into  the  house  to  a  valve, 
where  it  is  wiredrawn,  and  by  such  reduction 
of  pressure,  at  its  temperature,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  apressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
is  reconverted  in  great  part  into  steam  and 
conveyed  into  the  radiators.  The  pressure  of 
the  steam  as  served  to  the  radiators  is  2  or  3 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  combined  meter  and  regulator  both 
registers  and  measures  out  the  supply  in  the 
houses.  A  valve,  of  the  character  of  the 
slide-valve  in  a  high-pressure  engine,  admits 
the  steam  from  the  street  main  into  a  short 
pipe,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  similar  valve, 
which  admits  it  into  the  radiators.  The  pres¬ 
sure  on  both  sides  of  the  valves  is  shown  by 
steam-gauges.  Connected  with  this  regulating 
apparatus  is  the  indicator,  which  records  the 
consumption  in  figures,  showing  its  value  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Holly  estimates  that  15,000,000  cubic 
feet  can  be  warmed  with  ten  boilers,  16  feet 
long  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  54  tubes 
23  inches  in  diameter.  This  would  make  the 
total  heating  surface  11,360  cubic  feet,  giving 
1,300  cubic  feet  as  the  space  to  be  warmed  by 
every  foot  of  heating  surface.  Experiments 
made  regarding  the  loss  by  condensation 
showed  that  it  amounted  in  1,600  feet  of  3- 
inch  pipe,  with  a  pressure  of  18  lbs.,  to  9  lbs. 
of  coal  per  hour ;  in  an  ordinary  city  street 
that  length  of  pipe  could  furnish  100  consum¬ 
ers,  giving  2-16  lbs.  of  coal  per  day  as  each 
one’s  share  in  the  loss  from  this  cause.  It 
was  found  that  when  the  supply  was  cut  off 
from  the  boiler,  it  required  18  minutes  for  the 
pressure  to  fall  from  60  to  45  lbs. ;  28  minutes 
for  it  to  decline  from  45  to  30  lbs.,  or  from  4 
to  3  atmospheres ;  40  minutes  for  it  to  fall  to 
15  lbs.,  and  54  minutes  longer  for  it  to  sink  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  or  2  hours  20 
minutes  to  condense  the  four  atmospheres  of 
pressure.  The  comparison  of  the  different 
sizes  of  pipe  with  respect  to  their  capacity  for 
conveying  steam  and  their  loss  by  condensa¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  latter  increases  in  a  direct 
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ratio  with  the  increase  of  diameter,  while  the 
former  increases  sixfold  when  the  diameter  is 
doubled.  A  pipe  of  inch  diameter  will  de¬ 
liver  steam  only  1,000  feet  from  the  boiler  ;  a 
3-inch  pipe  will  conduct  it  3,000  feet;' a  6- 
inch  pipe,  9,000  feet ;  and  a  12-inch  pipe,  18,- 
000  feet.  The  Holly  system  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  other  cities.  The  apparatus  is  furnished 
from  the  workshops  of  the  Lockport  company. 

IIONDUR  AS  (REPfjBLioA  de  Honduras),  one 
of  the  five  independent  states  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  territory  of  the  republic,  with  an 
area  of  58,168  square  miles,  is  divided  into  thir¬ 
teen  departments.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  400,000.  The  capital  is  Tegucigalpa,  with 
about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  President  is 
Dr.  Marco  Aurelio  Soto,  elected  in  May,  1876, 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  sole  minister  of 
the  Republic  is  Dr.  Ramon  Rosa,  general  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  President.  Honduras  has  thirty- 
seven  representatives,  hut  no  senate,  in  lieu 
of  which  latter  ten  counsellors  are  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  act  as  advisers,  and  con¬ 
vened  at  the  President’s  pleasure.  The  judicial 
authority  is  vested  in  two  chief  justices,  one  of 
whom  resides  in  the  present  capital,  and  the 
other  in  the  former  capital,  Comayagua;  a 
district  judge  in  each  of  the  departments ;  and 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  every  town,  these  last 
being  elected  by  their  respective  municipalities 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  while  the  higher 
judicial  dignitaries  are  elected  for  life  by  the 
Government.  The  actual  strength  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  army  is  set  down  at  1,500,  and  that  of  the 
militia  at  20,000. 

The  national  revenue,  which  under  former 
administrations  rarely  exceeded  $300,000,  is 
now  reported  to  reach  $800,000.  In  regard  to 
the  national  debt,  it  has  been  stated  on  trust¬ 
worthy  authority  that  the  terms  of  the  Chat- 
field-Cruz  convention  have  been  ratified  in  a 
contract  made  between  the  representatives  of 
England  and  Honduras.  The  debt  of  $50,000 
which  it  recognizes  is  to  he  paid  off  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  per  annum.  Drafts  on  the  four 
principal  custom-houses  for  $2,500  are  to  be 
given  to  the  representative  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government  in  January  of  each  year. 
Eor  the  year  1878  the  drafts  had  already  been 
given.  Should  any  deficiency  in  the  amount 
occur  at  any  of  the  ports,  the  Honduras  Gov¬ 
ernment  makes  it  good.  During  the  five  years, 
and  while  the  terms  are  being  complied  with, 
the  claim  is  to  bear  no  interest.  Should  the 
Government  of  Honduras  fail  in  its  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  interest  on  the  balance  due  is  to  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

To  the  already  mentioned  significant  indica¬ 
tions  of  financial  prosperity  may  be  also  added 
that  of  a  combination  set  on  foot  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  North 
American  hanking,  exchange,  and  commission 
business  in  the  capital  of  Honduras.  With  the 
facilities  to  be  derived  from  such  an  enterprise 
the  chief  impediment  to  the  extension  of  com¬ 


merce  between  the  two  countries  would  he 
speedily  removed. 

The  railway  is  now  in  operation  from  Puerto 
Cortez,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  San  Pedro 
Sula,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  The  value 
of  the  rolling  stock  is  estimated  at  $500,000, 
and  the  entire  cost  of  the  road  is  given  at  $2,- 
000,000.  There  are  at  present  about  750  miles 
of  telegraph,  and  500  miles  additional  are  in 
process  of  construction.  There  is  also  a  report 
of  an  arrangement  having  been  entered  into 
between  Honduras  and  San  Salvador  for  the 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communication 
beeween  the  five  Central  American  republics. 
Should  the  project  he  carried  into  execution, 
dispatches  from  Guatemala  to  Costa  Rica  will, 
it  is  presumed,  be  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  ten  words,  and  from  Nicaragua  to  Costa 
Rica,  or  from  Honduras  to  Guatemala  over  San 
Salvador  lines,  at  50  cents. 

No  official  returns  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  republic  have  been  published.  With 
steam  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
ports  and  New  Orleans,  the  fruit  trade  already 
existing  might  he  developed  to  a  scale  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Although  the  service  is 
at  present  confined  to  sailing  craft,  chiefly 
schooners,  shipments  of  the  value  of  $400,000 
were  made  in  1877,  by  180  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  14,143  tons.  Exquisite  fruits 
abound  throughout  the  northern  coast  region 
and  adjacent  islands,  and  could  he  landed  at 
New  Orleans  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  those 
of  gathering,  packing,  and  freight.  Prom  30,- 
000  to  40,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  island  of  Cuba  alone. 

“  Honduras  is  in  the  midst  of  her  task  of  es¬ 
tablishing  schools,”  writes  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent;  and  indeed  schools  are  now  to  he 
found  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  In  1878  the  Government  organized  a 
national  college  and  a  seminary  at  the  capi¬ 
tal,  both  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of 
American  teachers.  The  aggregate  attendance 
at  school  in  the  republic  was  20,000. 

Honduras  has  fairly  entered  on  the  career 
of  civilization  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 
Peace  reigns  undisturbed,  the  last  ringleader 
of  discord,  Jos6  Maria  Medina,  having  been 
shot  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  Both 
government  and  people  have  discovered  that 
their  chief  happiness  is  to  he  derived  from  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses, 
and  manifest  the  utmost  zeal  in  their  endeav¬ 
ors  to  attain  it  by  these  means.  Highways, 
bridges,  and  other  facilities  for  internal  trans¬ 
port  are  planned  or  constructed  in  the  more 
important  sections ;  postal  and  mercantile  in¬ 
tercourse  with  other  countries  extended  and 
encouraged  (a  contract  was  signed  in  1878  for 
a  line  of  bi-weekly  steamers  to  Cuba),  and  ex¬ 
tensive  concessions  of  land  to  N orth  Americans 
for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  other 
staples,  on  a  scale  hitherto  unthought  of  in 
those  regions.  Nor  are  the  elements  of  health 
and  material  comfort  left  unheeded,  as  attested 
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by  the  projection  of  commodious  works  for 
the  supply  of  potable  water  to  the  capital. 

Dr.  Makoo  Aurelio  Soto,  President  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  on 
November  13,  1846.  His  education  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  Guatemala,  where  he  graduated  as 
doctor  of  laws  in  1866.  He  is  at  present 
member  of  the  Law  School  and  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomical  Society  of  the  capital  of  that  country. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  by  President  Barrios 
of  Guatemala  to  the  important  offices  of  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Public  Instruction, 
and  Public  Worship,  which  portfolios  he  held 
until  February,  1875,  when  he  gained  popu¬ 
larity  and  distinction  and  the  surname  of  the 
Peacemaker  in  the  unenviable  mission  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  contending  factions  then  so  nu¬ 
merous  throughout  the  Central  American  re¬ 
publics. 

After  these  triumphs,  achieved  within  the 
brief  space  of  six  months,  he  was  called  (Au¬ 
gust,  1875)  to  the  provisional  presidency  of  his 
native  country,  and  in  May  of  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  as  Constitutional  President.  A 
continued  scene  of  internecine  strife,  the  dis¬ 
astrous  monotony  of  which  was  only  broken 
by  intervals  of  war  with  the  sister  states,  neg¬ 
lected  industries,  forsaken  schools,  a  depleted 
treasury,  an  onerous  foreign  debt,  distrust  and 
confusion  at  home  and  discredit  abroad — such 
was  the  discouraging  condition  of  Honduras 
when  the  reins  of  government  were  placed  in 
Dr.  Soto’s  hands.  Some  idea  of  the  changed 
aspect  of  affairs  under  his  wise  administration 
will  be  suggested,  if  not  by  the  foregoing  hur¬ 
ried  sketch,  certainly  by  the  following  remarks 
from  the  pen  of  a  native  writer :  “  The  benefits 
of  peace  are  immense  to  a  country  ruled  by  a 
man  devoid  of  selfishness  and  living  only  for 
the  public  weal:  this  is  now  proved  in  the 
piece  of  ground  which  might  formerly  have 
been  called  with  reason  the  land  of  woes.  War 
is  a  calamity ;  yet  we  of  Honduras  should  bless 
the  war  of  1876  with  Guatemala,  not  for  its 
calamities,  but  because  to  it  we  are  indebted 
for  the  illustrious  patriot  who  is  to  be  the  re¬ 
generator  of  our  country.” 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  one 
of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy.  (See  Austria,  under 
which  head  all  the  affairs  which  are  common 
to  the  entire  monarchy  have  been  treated  of.) 
The  area  and  population  of  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown  are  as  follows,  according  to 
the  “  Statistische  Handbuch  der  osterreich.-un- 
garischen  Monarchie  ” : 


COUNTRIES. 

Square  miles. 

Population  in 
1876. 

Hungary  and  Transylvania . 

Fiume  (Freo  City) . 

Croatia  and  Slavonia . 

Military  Frontier . 

108,263 

8 

8,852 

7,303 

13,724,442 

18,179 

1,218,180 

693,738 

Total . 

124,426 

15,654,538 

The  Hungarian  ministry  at  the  close  of  1878 
was  composed  as  follows:  1.  President  of  the 
Ministry,  Koloman  Tisza;  2.  Minister  near  the 
King's  person  {ad  latus),  Baron  Wenckheim ;  3. 
Minister  of  Finance,  Koloman  Tisza ;  4.  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Interior,  Baron  Wenckheim ;  5.  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  Au¬ 
gustin  von  Trefort ;  6.  Minister  of  Justice,  The¬ 
odor  Pauler;  7.  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Thomas  Pechy;  8.  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  A.  von  Trefort;  9. 
Minister  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Koloman 
Bedekovitch  de  Komor ;  10.  Minister  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Country,  B.  Szende  von  Keresz- 
tes. 

The  budget  for  the  countries  belonging  to 
tbe  Hungarian  Crown  for  1878  was  as  follows 
(in  florins ;  1  florin  =  48  cents). 


PFPFTPTS! 

1.  Direct  taxes . .’ .  83,606,800 

2.  Indirect  taxes . /. ..  80,862,988 

8.  Receipts  from  Government  property  and  State 

institutions . 24,047,698 

4.  Extraordinary  receipts  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi¬ 

nance .  3,982,830 

5.  Receipts  of  the  other  ministries .  19,378,545 

6.  Other  receipts .  4,708,000 


Ordinary  receipts .  216,535,861 

Extraordinary  receipts .  3,310,158 


Total .  219,846,019 

EXPENDITURES. 

1.  Royal  Household .  4,650,000 

2.  Royal  Cabinet  Chancery .  72,514 

8.  Diet .  1,329,677 

4.  Council  of  Ministers .  809,260 

5.  Ministry  ad  latus .  50,343 

6.  Ministry  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia .  85,880 

7.  “  of  the  Interior .  2,476,845 

8.  “  of  Public  Defense .  6,152,025 

9.  “  of  Education  and  Worship .  4,096,771 

10.  “  of  Justice .  9.750,989 

11.  “  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce .  10,281,866 

12.  “  of  Communication .  12,192,384 

13.  “  of  Finance .  38,879,047 

14.  Administration  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia .  5,393,606 

15.  “  of  Finme .  84,090 

16.  Pensions .  3,979,004 

17.  Public  debt .  83,232,733 

18.  Contributions  to  the  common  expenditure  of 

the  Empire  and  to  the  Austrian  debt .  80,669,468 

19.  Other  expenditures .  94,819,112 


Ordinary  expenditures .  233,425,624 

Extraordinary  expenditures .  7,541,81 1 


Total  expenditures .  240,967,435 


Deficit .  21,121,416 

The  public  debt  of  Hungary  at  the  close  of 


1876  amounted  to  660,176,996  florins,  exclusive 
of  the  common  debt  of  the  Empire.  Hungary 
also  has  a  share  in  the  public  debt  of  Austria 
proper,  about  30  per  cent,  of  its  amount  pre¬ 
vious  to  1868.  This  debt  is  regarded  as  exclu¬ 
sively  Austrian,  but  Hungary  pays  annually  for 
interest  and  its  amortization  30,927,997  florins. 
The  assets  of  the  state  were  estimated  in  1876 
at  762,500,000  florins. 

Tbe  aggregate  length  of  railways  open  for 
traffic  on  January  1,  1878,  was  6,773  kilome¬ 
tres  (1  kilometre  =  0.62  mile).  The  number 
of  private  and  official  letters,  newspapers,  etc., 
in  1876,  was  78,765,000;  the  number  of  post- 
offices,  1,959 ;  and  the  value  of  valuable  letters 
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and  packages,  750,200,000  florins.  The  length 
of  telegraph  wires  in  January,  1877,  was  49,- 
944  kilometres;  of  telegraph  lines,  14,909  kilo¬ 
metres.  The  number  of  telegraph  stations  was 
931,  and  the  number  of  dispatches  sent  and 
received  2,667,318. 

.  The  new  developments  in  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  were  of  so  vital  importance  for  the  future 
of  Hungary  that  they  absorbed  tbe  attention 
of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  throughout  the 
year.  On  February  19th  the  Prime  Minister 
Tisza,  after  making  explanations  similar  to 
those  of  Prince  Auersperg  in  the  Austrian 
Reich srath  (see  Austria),  stated  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  regard  some  of  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  peace  now  before  it  as  consonant  with 
the  interests  of  the  Monarchy.  There  was  now 
no  question  of  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
the  Christians  in  Turkey ;  it  was  one  of  a  total 
transformation  and  change  of  influence  and 
power  in  the  East.  Many  speakers  urged  the 
importance  of  a  full  understanding  and  close 
alliance  with  England,  the  most  powerful  and 
trusted  ally  of  the  Monarchy ;  but  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  deem  it  opportune  to  make 
any  official  statement  on  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.  On  April  9th  Tisza  pointed  out 
that  the  interests  of  Roumania  and  Hungary 
were  identical,  inasmuch  as  both  had  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy  in  Panslavism.  The  discussion  on 
the  extraordinary  credit  of  60,000,000  florins 
demanded  by  tbe  Government  (see  Austria) 
began  on*May  14th.  The  remarks  of  Tisza  on 
this  occasion  were  explanatory  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire,  which  lie  said  was  de¬ 
cided  by  national  considerations.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  never  set  up  a  policy  of  compen¬ 
sation  in  some  of  the  western  provinces  of 
Turkey  as  their  price  for  tolerating  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  Slav  states.  The  bill  passed  the 
Lower  House  on  May  16th  and  the  Upper 
House  on  the  20th. 

The  session  of  the  Diet  was  closed  on  June 
29th  by  the  Emperor  in  person.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne  he  remarked  that  the  general 
political  situation  had  weighed  heavily  every¬ 
where  upon  the  public  credit,  and  that  the 
length  of  time  required  to  bring  the  compro¬ 
mise  negotiations  to  an  issue  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  that  might  have  been  desired. 
Nevertheless,  much  had  been  done  toward  the 
regulation  of  the  national  finances,  as  well  as 
for  administrative  and  judicial  reform.  He 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  measures  passed 
by  Parliament  during  the  session,  and  stated 
that  the  new  Austro-Hungarian  compromise 
law  would  promote  the  interests  of  both  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people.  Ample  compensation  for  the 
concessions  mutually  made  would  be  gained  by 
both  parties  in  the  strength  accruing  from  the 
fresh  manifestation  of  the  reciprocity  of  views 
and  interests  of  both  portions  of  the  Empire. 
On  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  he  added  : 
“  The  present  state  of  our  foreign  relations  al¬ 


lows  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  succeed  in  as¬ 
suring  not  only  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy, 
but  also  the  blessings  of  peace.” 

Elections  were  held  for  Deputies  on  August 
5th.  The  result  was  a  decisive  victory  of  the 
Government  party.  Out  of  394  seats,  the  Lib¬ 
eral  or  Government  party  obtained  232,  the 
United  Opposition  70,  the  Extreme  Left  66,  and 
Independents  15,  making  14  second  ballots  ne¬ 
cessary. 

On  October  1st  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Szell, 
resigned,  because  the  financial  plans  for  Hun¬ 
gary  were  made  impossible  by  the  large  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  the  occupation  of  Bosnia. 
This  step  of  Szell  was  immediately  followed  by 
tbe  resignation  of  the  entire  Ministry.  After 
considerable  negotiations,  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  to  conduct  the  public  business  until  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  taking  charge  of  the 
finances,  while  Baron  Wencklieim  became  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior  in  his  place.  The  Diet  was 
opened  on  October  20th.  Koloman  Ghiczy,  the 
ministerial  candidate,  was  elected  President  by 
a  large  majority.  Tisza  then  in  a  short  speech 
explained  the  origin  of  the  ministerial  crisis. 
A  motion  of  the  Extreme  Left  to  impeach  the 
Ministry  was  set  down  for  debate  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5th.  On  that  day  a  vote  was  taken  on  the 
motion,  resulting  in  95  votes  for  and  170  against 
impeachment.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  Count  Szapary  and  Baron  Kemeny  were 
the  only  new  members — the  former  for  finance 
and  the  latter  for  commerce.  On  December 
16th  the  Lower  House  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  passed  a  bill  proposing  tbe  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  military  law,  and  on  the  19th  it 
adopted  by  179  votes  to  125  tbe  Government 
bill  to  issue  40,000,000  florins  of  gold  rentes 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  treasury  bonds. 
The  House  further  passed,  after  Tisza  had 
made  a  powerful  speech  in  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  the  bill  relative  to  the  levying  of  recruits 
for  1879.  A  three  days’  debate  in  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  delegation  on  Eastern  affairs  terminated 
on  December  14th  in  the  adoption  of  a  motion 
to  grant  a  sum  of  20,000,000  florins  for  the  oc¬ 
cupation  expenses  of  1879.  Count  Andrassy 
defended  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  maintained  that  the  occupation  of 
Bosnia  would  not  disturb  the  Monarchy  or  shift 
its  center  of  gravity,  and  was  cheered. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Russo-Turkish  ques¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia,  excited  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  opposition  party,  especially  among 
that  part  of  the  people  who  were  most  devoted 
to  strengthening  and  perpetuating  the  Mag¬ 
yar  influence.  This  dissatisfaction  was  partly 
shown  in  the  result  of  the  elections,  when,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  decided  majority  gained  by 
the  Government  in  the  general  result,  several 
of  the  chief  members  of  the  party  were  de¬ 
feated  at  places  which  had  been  held  for  ten 
years  by  supporters  of  the  Government.  A 
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letter  written  by  Kossuth  was  published  about 
the  time  the  elections  were  held,  in  which 
M.  Tisza  was  accused,  with  respect  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  compromise,  of  having  sac¬ 
rificed  the  interests  of  Hungary,  and  abused 
the  system  of  parliamentary  government.  With 
regard  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia,  Kossuth 
said  that  it  was  not  an  idea  of  the  Congress,  but 
a  project  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  which  had 
been  prepared  as  long  ago  as  when  the  alliance 
of  the  three  Emperors  was  established — when 
Prince  Bismarck,  whom  Count  Andrassy  con¬ 
sulted  upon  everything,  laid  stress  upon  the 
argument  that  Austria-Hungary,  driven  out  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  should  look  for  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  East.  In  occupying  Bosnia,  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  invited  Russia  and  Panslavism  to 
reestablish  themselves  definitively  in  Bulgaria; 
this  would  be  the  ruin  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  of  the  dynasty.  In  conclusion,  Kossuth 
said  that  Parliament  must  watch  to  see  that 
the  occupation  does  not  become  annexation. 
Shortly  afterward,  following  the  conflicts  of 
the  Austrian  forces  of  occupation  with  the 
Bosnian  insurgents,  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
Hungarian  troops  caused  a  considerable  degree 
of  excitement,  and  the  language  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  journals  on  the  subject  became  vio¬ 
lent  and  unmeasured.  Describing  the  Cab¬ 
inet  at  Vienna  as  the  “  Vienna  Camarilla,” 
they  charged  it  with  sending  the  Magyars  to 
the  slaughter  with  the  object  of  securing  their 
extermination.  A  few  days  later  the  civil 
authorities  in  Pesth  were  reported  to  have  re¬ 
fused  to  execute  a  military  order  for  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  five  hundred  wagons.  The  crisis  which 
resulted  in  the  ministerial  changes  of  the  1st 


of  October  was  interpreted  in  the  sense  of. a 
protest  against  excessive  military  expenditures, 
and  as  asserting  a  claim  to  effective  control 
over  this  expenditure  and  the  policy  connected 
therewith.  Just  previous  to  the  resignation 
of  Szell,  on  the  27th  of  September,  a  large 
open-air  meeting  was  held  at  Pesth  to  protest 
against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia  would  be  dangerous,  that 
a  convention  ought  to  be  concluded  with  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  army  recalled,  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  impeached.  During  Octo¬ 
ber  the  municipality  of  Pesth  passed  resolutions 
asserting  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  on 
the  Eastern  question  since  its  commencement 
had  been  unfortunate  and  dangerous  for  the 
country,  and  declaring  that  the  Government 
had  acted  illegally  in  disposing  of  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  nation  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  Minor  manifestations  of  popular 
displeasure  were  given  on  various  occasions,  as 
when  a  bomb  loaded  with  dynamite  was  ex¬ 
ploded  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November 
near  the  palace  of  Tisza,  where  Count  Andras¬ 
sy  and  the  members  of  the  delegations  were 
attending  a  soiree  given  by  the  Minister ;  and 
again,  during  the  same  week,  when  a  bomb 
was  exploded  near  the  staircase  of  the  Liberal 
Club  while  Tisza  was  making  a  report  to  the 
members  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  leader  of  the  Panslavists  of  Hungary, 
Miletics,  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  had  been  arrested  more  than  a  year 
previously  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was 
found  guilty  in  January,  and  sentenced  to  five 
years’  penal  servitude. 
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ILLINOIS.  The  amount  of  money  in  the 
State  Treasury  of  Illinois  on  October  1,  1876, 
was  $1,991,080.78.  The  receipts  for  the  two 
years  ending  September  30, 1878,  were  $6,659,- 
771.36,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  were  $6,538,628.18,  leaving  a  balance 
on  October  1,  1878,  of  $2,112,223.96.  These 
receipts  comprise  not  only  the  amount  of  money 
received  through  the  State  tax  in  general,  but 
through  Central  Railroad  and  other  sources. 

The  disbursements  of  the  State  school  fund 
have  been  in  the  payment  to  the  counties  of 
school-tax-fund  orders,  and  the  salary  and  of¬ 
fice  expenses  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  fund 
disbursed  has  been  used  in  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  State  debt.  The 
military  fund  has  been  disbursed  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  the  several  regiments,  bat¬ 
talions,  etc.,  under  the  apportionment  made  by 
the  Adjutant-General.  The  chief  items  of  dis¬ 
bursements,  those  of  the  general  revenue  fund, 
which  for  the  two  years  amount  to  $3,538,937.- 
69,  are  as  follows: 


Executive— embracing  expenses  of  all  offices 


and  departments  of  the  State  government  not 

specified  below .  $301,478  86 

Judicial .  476,915  74 

Legislative .  239,959  40 

Educational .  174,339  9S 

Charitable .  1,426,809  24 

Correctional .  420,080  81 

Building  and  maintenance  of  new  State  House  284.655  91 

Canal .  62,403  18 

Printing,  binding,  and  stationery .  81,271  29 

Miscellaneous  special  appropriations,  including 
taxes  refunded . 123,023  88 


Total .  $3,538,937  69 


The  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
quired  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  next 
two  years  for  general  State  purposes  is  $3,627,- 
000 ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  $2,000,000  for 
school  purposes. 

The  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
on  October  1, 1876,  was  $1,478,600.27.  There 
was  paid  during  the  two  years  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1878,  $676,287.68,  leaving  the  amount 
outstanding  on  October  1,  1878,  $802,312.59. 
Since  that  date  to  January  8,  1879,  there 
has  been  paid  $249,570.53,  leaving  outstand¬ 
ing  $552,742.06.  Of  this  amount,  there  is  now 
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due  and  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State 
$357,442.06.  The  remainder,  $195,300.06,  is 
payable  after  January  1,  1880.  If  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  should  provide  for  the  payment  of  school- 
fund-interest  orders  out  of  the  general  revenue 
fund,  as  was  formerly  done,  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  fund  would  more  than  suffice  to  pay 
all  the  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
State  by  January  1,  1881. 

The  municipal  debt  of  the  State,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  is  $51,811,691.  The  largest  part  of 
this  debt  has  been  incurred  in  making  useful 
and  necessary  local  improvements,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  valuable  municipal  property.  About 
30  per  cent,  of  this  total  of  municipal  debt  rep¬ 
resents  the  railroad-aid  debt  of  the  municipali¬ 
ties  of  the  State.  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
now  forbids  all  counties,  cities,  or  other  mu¬ 
nicipalities  from  making  subscriptions  to  capi¬ 
tal  stock  or  donations  in  aid  of  any  railroad  or 
private  corporation,  and  further  forbids  the  in¬ 
curring  of  any  indebtedness  to  an  amount,  in¬ 
cluding  existing  indebtedness,  in  the  aggregate 
exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  taxa¬ 
ble  property  therein. 

The  expense  to  the  State  of  the  railroad  dis¬ 
turbances  of  1877  has  been  estimated  at  $86,- 
880.25,  of  which  $67,752.21  is  due  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  $10,379.53  to  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  for  transportation,  and  $8,748.53  is  the 
total  expense  for  subsistence  and  quartermas¬ 
ter’s  stores. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the  State  has 
often  been  changed.  An  act  of  March  2, 1819, 
made  the  rate  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  de¬ 
clared  any  rate  lawful  for  the  payment  of  which 
an  express  contract  had  been  made.  The  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes  of  1833  legalized  any  agreed  rate 
up  to  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Revised 
Statutes  of  1845  authorized  the  collection  of 
6  per  cent,  and  no  more.  In  1849  it  was  made 
lawful  to  stipulate,  by  written  contract,  for  the 
payment  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  use 
of  money  loaned,  and  in  1857  this  provision 
was  extended  to  all  contracts.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  fix  the  rate  at  8  per  cent. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  at  the  election  in  November: 

The  General  Assembly  may  pass  laws  permitting 
the  owners  of  lands  to  construct  drains,  ditches,  and 
levees  for  agricultural,  sanitary,  or  mining  purposes, 
across  the  lands  of  others,  and  provide  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  drainage  districts,  and  vest  the  corporate 
authorities  thereof  with  power  to  construct  and  main¬ 
tain  drains,  ditches,  and  levees,  and  keep  in  repair 
all  drains,  ditches,  and  levees  heretofore  constructed 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  by  special  assessment 
upon  the  property  benefited  thereby. 

The  design  of  this  amendment  was  to  make 
the  State  Constitution  possess  a  power  which 
its  framers  supposed  had  been  placed  in  it  pre¬ 
vious  to  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  All  the  legislation  for  the  object  in¬ 
tended  was  thus  set  aside.  There  had  been 
already  extensive  works  commenced  and  nearly 
completed  which  could  not  be  finished  or  kept 


in  repair.  The  reason  why  the  amendment 
was  urged  was,  that  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  had  reported  that  1,800,000  acres  of 
swamp  lands  could  thus  be  reclaimed.  These 
lands  were  estimated  to  be  worth  $12,869,286, 
and  when  reclaimed  they  would  be  valued  at 
$52,958,603,  being  an  increase  of  $40,089,317. 
It  is  supposed  that  in  two  years,  by  ordinary 
ditching,  etc.,  there  can  be  rescued  from  water 
and  put  under  cultivation  at  least  1,100,000 
acres  of  as  good  and  productive  corn  land  as  can 
be  found  in  the  State,  and  equal  to  an  addition 
of 45,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  or  2,000,000  to  the 
number  of  hogs  produced  annually  in  the  State. 
This  1,800,000  acres  of  land  consists  mostly  of 
swamps,  bogs,  and  lakes,  worthless  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  surrounding  country  unhealthy  by 
reason  of  its  miasmatic  atmosphere.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  reclaim  this  land  by  drains  and  levees. 
The  amendment  does  not  authorize  any  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  public  money,  or  any  tax  to  be 
levied  or  debt  created,  for  the  purpose,  but 
simply  that  the  Legislature  shall  have  the  right 
to  authorize  the  improvement,  and  that  the 
land  benefited  shall  pay  the  expense. 

The  assessment  of  the  State  by  counties  for 
the  use  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
amounts  to  $812,887,188.  The  progress  of  the 
division  of  the  State  into  small  farms  has  been 
quite  rapid.  In  1850  there  were  76,208  farms 
in  Illinois,  averaging  158  acres  each.  In  1860 
the  number  had  increased  to  143,310,  and  the 
average  size  reduced  to  146  acres.  In  1870 
there  were  202,803  farms,  the  average  being 
still  further  reduced  to  128  acres.  The  esti¬ 
mate  for  1878  is  220,000  farms,  of  the  average 
of  120  acres.  An  equally  noticeable  feature  of 
the  land  ownership  in  this  State  has  been  the 
number  of  from  two-  to  ten-acre  patches  which 
afford  families  a  living.  In  1870  there  were 
3.500  pieces  of  cultivated  land,  containing  over 
3  and  under  10  acres,  belonging  to  garden¬ 
ers  and  fruit-growers.  There  were  10,229 
pieces  between  10  and  20  acres ;  53,240  be¬ 
tween  20  and  50  acres  ;  68,130  tracts  between 
50  and  100  acres  ;  65,940  between  100  and  500 
acres,  this  class  being  mostly  farms  of  160  acres. 
In  the  whole  State  there  were  but  1,368  tracts 
between  500  and  1,000,  and  only  302  over  1,000 
acres.  The  202,803  farms  which  are  given  in 
the  census  for  1870  employed  376,441  persons, 
the  proportion  of  owners  and  their  sons  being 
about  19  to  1. 

The  yield  of  corn  in  1876  was  208,112,910 
bushels,  valued  at  $62,992,541.  In  1877  the  yield 
was  269,839,742  bushels.  This  was  valued  at 
$77,562,879.  The  area  of  winter  wheat  sown 
in  1877  was  1,729,296  acres;  in  1878,  2,032,- 
843.  The  area  in  orchards  in  1876  was  338, 709^ 
acres;  in  1877  it  was  342,682,  and  the  value  of 
the  crop  was  estimated  at  $3,589,672.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  returns  by  counties  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  number  of  hogs 
marketed  in  1877  was  2,115,804;  the  total 
gross  weight  was  535,969,071  pounds;  theval- 
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ue  was  $22,738,881.  The  total  winter  wheat 
crop  of  1878,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
acreage,  was  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1877.  In  1877  the  winter  wheat  crop 
was  29,510,032  bushels;  in  1878,  30,013,147, 
an  increase  of  503,115  bushels  in  favor  of  1878. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1877  was  17  bush¬ 
els,  against  about  15  bushels  in  1878.  The  value 
of  the  1877  crop  of  29,510,032  bushels  at  the 
time  of  harvest  was  $1.15  per  bushel,  making 
$34,960,824.  The  crop  of  30,013,147  bushels 
of  1878  was  valued  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  mak¬ 
ing  $23,870,257.  The  difference  in  value  in 
favor  of  the  former  (1877)  crop  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  latter  (1878)  crop,  is  over 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  ($11,090,567).  The 
acreage  of  spring  wheat  was  297,912,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  43,454  acres,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year’s  area  of  248,458  acres.  The 
average  yield  per  acre,  13£  bushels,  was  larger 
than  in  1877,  when  the  total  area  of  the  State 
produced  only  12  bushels  per  acre.  The  1877 
yield  of  2,980,524  bushels  was  increased  in  1878 
to  3,870,251  bushels,  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  latter  crop  of  889,727  bushels.  The  pre¬ 
vious  crop  at  the  time  of  harvest  was  worth 
$3,041,258,  or  $1.02  per  bushel ;  the  latter  crop 
at  82  cents  per  bushel  was  valued  at  $3,189,203, 
or  $147,945  more  than  the  1877  crop.  In  1877 
the  area  of  oats  was  1,556,282  acres;  in  1878, 
1,568,120  acres,  an  increase  of  11,038  acres. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  was  the  same,  39 
bushels.  The  1877  yield  of  oats,  61,145,983 
bushels,  was  increased  in  1878  to  62,096,388, 
or  nearly  a  million  (950,405)  bushels  in  excess 
of  the  previous  crop.  The  prevailing  low 
prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  products, 
when  compared  with  1877,  finds  no  exception 
in  oats.  The  1878  yield  of  nearly  a  million 
more  bushels  of  oats  than  in  1877  was  worth 
nearly  four  million  dollars  ($3,817,757)  less 
than  the  previous  crop,  which  was  valued  at 
$16,269,647,  against  $12,451,899  for  1878. 

There  are  about  200  butter  and  cheese  facto¬ 
ries  in  operation  in  the  State,  and  the  value  of 
the  annual  product  of  the  factories  and  milk- 
condensing  establishments  is  estimated  to  be 
over  $2,000,000;  and  all  the  dairy  products  of 
the  State  will  be  more  than  double  this  esti¬ 
mate. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  although 
but  a  short  time  in  existence,  is  organizing  a 
great  work  for  the  State.  The  present  statis¬ 
tics  have  proved  so  imperfect  that  the  Board 
has  arranged  a  system  of  crop  reports  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  other  statistics,  gathered  through 
direct  correspondence  by  the  Secretary  with 
all  sections  of  the  State,  at  monthly  intervals, 
that  has  met  a  most  cordial  welcome  from 
the  agriculturists,  as  well  as  the  more  intel¬ 
ligent  in  other  pursuits  of  life,  over  the  entire 
State,  and  even  extended  to  other  portions 
of  the  country.  These  reports  have  grown 
from  a  single  sheet  to  a  pamphlet  of  from  24 
to  48  pages.  The  meteorological  statistics  from 
the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  State  are  now 


added.  The  publication  of  the  market  prices 
of  farm  products  at  the  great  market  centers 
is  another  feature  of  these  reports. 

The  new  Constitution  requires  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  an  annual  report  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  department.  He  has  the  care  of 
the  State  House,  the  library,  and  the  museum, 
the  last  of  which  now  contains  2,383  species  of 
fossils,  1,300  specimens  of  native  birds,  and  a 
nearly  complete  series  of  the  native  woods  of 
the  State.  A  complete  series  of  the  fishes  of 
Illinois  is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation,  as 
well  as  a  full  series  of  botanical  specimens,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  series  of  the  fresh-water  and 
land  shells  of  the  Northwest.  The  complaint 
is  made  that,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of 
the  State,  there  are  no  facts  or  figures  to  be 
obtained  from  any  reliable  source  showing  its 
vast  resources  in  all  branches  of  industry,  in 
all  its  departments  of  labor  and  business,  and 
the  various  ramifications  thereof.  No  census 
of  the  State  is  taken  except  that  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  once  in  ten  years.  As  to  the 
State  Library,  not  a  dollar  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  since  1869 ;  and  during  the  last  two 
years  only  ten  new  books  have  been  obtained 
by  purchase,  while  forty  volumes  have  been 
donated  by  authors  and  publishers.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  books  of  all  descriptions  in  the  State 
Library,  and  duplicate  volumes  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  library  and  in  store,  two  years  ago,  was 
44,805.  Since  then,  by  exchange,  donation, 
and  other  wise,, including  the  volumes  of  laws, 
journals,  and  legislative  reports  published  by 
the  State,  there  have  been  added  13,616  vol¬ 
umes  of  all  classes  and  kinds  of  books.  Eight 
daily  newspapers  and  sixteen  magazines  and 
monthlies  have  been  donated  for  the  use  of 
the  public  and  placed  upon  proper  reading 
desks;  “and  no  place  in  the  State  House,” 
says  the  Secretary,  “has  more  interested  visit¬ 
ors  than  the  location  of  these  books  and  pa¬ 
pers  so  freely  given  by  the  publishers  thereof.” 
The  total  number  of  copies  of  the  various  offi¬ 
cial  reports  published  by  the  State  in  two  years 
is  183,500.  The  fees  received  at  the  office  and 
paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  two  years 
amounted  to  $13,061.  Over  20,000  letters 
were  received  and  over  40,000  sent  out.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  licenses  have  been  issued  for 
the  incorporation  of  502  companies  for  pecuni¬ 
ary  profit,  of  which  284  became  fully  organized. 
Of  the  latter,  137  were  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies,  69  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  36  for 
mining,  17  for  publishing,  8  for  distilling,  etc. 
There  have  also  been  293  companies  not  for 
pecuniary  profit  organized.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants  for  incorporation  under  the 
present  law  up  to  October  1st  was  2,878,  of 
which  2,040  companies  became  fully  organized. 
The  whole  number  of  railroad  companies  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  general  law  has  been  136. 
The  number  of  pardons  issued  to  prisoners  in 
the  Penitentiary,  Keform  School,  and  county 
jails  of  the  State  was  280.  Certificates  of  res¬ 
toration  of  citizenship  have  been  issued  to  360 
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..discharged  convicts;  192  warrants  for  surren¬ 
der  of  fugitives  from  justice  on  requisition  of 
Governors  of  other  States,  and  335  requisitions 
upon  Governors  of  other  States.  Commissions 
have  been  issued  during  the  two  years  to  about 
4,000  justices  of  the  peace  and  to  1,800  nota¬ 
ries  public,  besides  those  issued  to  all  State 
officers  and  officers  of  all  State  institutions. 
Since  the  last  report  15  cities  and  30  villages 
have  organized  under  the  general  law. 

The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  during 
the  last  two  years  was  2,282.  It  is  anticipated 
that  in  consequence  of  their  enlargement  the 
average  for  the  next  two  years  will  be  about 
3,000,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  one  third.  The 
appropriations  recommended  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  nine  institutions  amount  to 
$1,114,000.  The  previous  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  same 
institutions  for  the  last  two  years  the  sum  of 
$1,035,636.  The  proposed  appropriations  are 
to  be  distributed  as  follows : 


Northern  Insane  Hospital,  Elgin .  $290,000 

Southern  Insane  Hospital,  Anna .  180,000 

Central  Insane  Hospital,  Jacksonville .  216,000 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Jacksonville .  160,000 

Blind  Institution,  Jacksonville .  50,000 

Feeble-Minded  Institution,  Lincoln .  120,000 

Soldiers'  Orphans’ Home,  Normal .  88,000 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago .  40.000 

Keform  School,  Pontiac .  60,000 


Total  for  two  years .  $1,114,000 


The  estimates  for  all  these  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  ordinary  expenses,  repairs,  etc.,  amount 
to  $2,027,215. 

It  appears  that  more  than  half  of  this  ap¬ 
propriation  is  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Insane  Hospitals,  viz.,  $686,000.  A 
fourth  insane  hospital  is  in  progress,  called  the 
Eastern  Insane  Hospital,  calculated  to  accom¬ 
modate  800  patients.  The  capacity  of  the  other 
hospitals  is  450  patients  each.  The  sum  of 
$200,000  was  appropriated  fqr  the  construction 
of  the  Eastern  Hospital,  and  $480,000  more  is 
asked  for  its  completion.  The  number  of  pa¬ 
tients  at  present  in  the  Central  Hospital  is  534. 
During  the  two  years  ending  October  1,  1878, 
1,075  cases  were  treated.  Of  these  167  were 
discharged  recovered,  220  improved,  and  69 
unimproved.  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu¬ 
tion  there  are  516  pupils,  20  teachers,  and  20 
other  employees.  The  average  attendance  for 
1876-77  was  358 ;  for  1877-’78, 408.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  each  pupil,  including  board,  tui¬ 
tion,  books,  medical  attendance,  washing,  light, 
fuel,  and  in  many  cases  clothing,  for  the  past 
year  was  $194.93.  From  a  statement  of  the 
comparative  cost  per  capita  of  the  pupils  in 
each  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  it  appears  that  the  highest  cost 
is  in  California,  $525  ;  in  Iowa,  $343 ;  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  $245  ;  in  Missouri,  $205 ;  and  in  In¬ 
diana,  $217.  In  none  of  them  is  it  so  low  as  in 
Illinois.  The  principal,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  visited  a  number  of  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of 


1878,  but  “in  no  country  did  he  find  such  an 
exemplification  of  fostering  care  and  public 
benevolence  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  as  is 
exhibited  in  the  United  States.” 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  to  the  State 
is  the  taxes,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement  of  receipts : 


From  taxes  of  1871 .  $4,492  18 

“  “  1873  683  59 

“  “  1874  512  16 

“  “  1875  152,860  59 

“  “  1876  1,680,041  50 

“  “  1877  1,947,691  43 

“  redemption  and  sale  of  real  estate .  8,195  88 

“  judgment  debtors .  8,880  60 

“  sale  of  property .  760  00 

“  superintendent  of  Reform  School .  400  00 

“  proceeds  of  sale  of  Revised  Statutes  of 

1874  .  4,566  00 

“  Secretary  of  State,  for  fees  collected .  15,159  45 

“  Auditor,  for  fees  collected .  86,882  00 


Total  amount  received .  $3,856,024  88 


The  excess  of  receipts  of  general  revenue 
over  disbursements  was  $351,840. 

The  school  fund  receipts  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


From  taxes  of  1873 .  $326  40 

“  “  1874 .  804  87 

“  “  1875 .  24,463  76 

“  “  1676 . 1,106,928  84 

“  “  1877 .  986,235  72 


Total  amount  received .  $2,118,259  09 


The  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements 
was  $96,266. 

The  receipts  fron  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  have  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  State  debt : 

From  7  per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  for  six  months 


ending  October  31,  1876 .  $179,644  57 

From  7  per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  for  six  months 

ending  April  30, 1877 .  189,745  17 

From  7  per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  for  six  months 

ending  October  31,  1877 .  176,606  V 

From  7  per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  for  six  months 
ending  April  30,  1878 .  151,229  54 


Total  amount  received .  $647,226  05 


The  excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts 
was  $299,424. 

The  following  shows  the  balance  remaining 
in  the  State  Treasury,  October  1,  1878,  to  the 
credit  of  the  various  funds : 


Revenue .  $1,760,503  66 

State  School .  275,432  77 

Military .  7,213  58 

Illinois  Central  Railroad .  124,821  82 

Delinquent  land  tax .  881  06 

I  ilinols  River  improvement .  867  99 

Unknown  and  minor  heirs .  6,891  22 


Total .  $2,165,653  12 


When  a  State  so  entirely  relies  upon  taxes 
for  the  support  of  its  institutions,  and  the 
amount  of  these  is  so  large,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  penalties  for  non-payment  would 
be  rather  severe.  Such,  however,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  case  in  Illinois.  The  State  Au¬ 
ditor  complains  that  the  insignificance  of  the 
penalty  seems  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  failure 
to  pay.  In  many  counties  there  is  little  or  no 
purchase  for  investment  at  tax  sales.  The  tax¬ 
payer  allows  his  property  to  go  to  sale ;  he  is 
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present,  or  represented,  when  it  is  offered ;  liis 
presence  or  request  will  generally  deter  bids, 
but  should  there  be  persistent  bidders  the 
worst  that  can  happen  to  him  is  that  he  may 
he  forced  to  pay  his  tax.  He  can  always  make 
a  more  favorable  offer  than  any  other  bidder, 
and  thus  he  stands  in  no  danger  of  a  bona  fide 
sale  of  his  property.  Again,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  these  forfeitures  do  not  represent  the 
inability  of  the  owners  of  small  amounts  of 
property  to  pay  the  taxes  thereon;  they  repre¬ 
sent  valuable  properties,  the  tax  on  which  is 
so  large  as  to  make  the  investment  undesirable 
for  the  average  buyer.  In  such  cases  the  diffi¬ 
culty  increases  from  year  to  year  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  back  tax.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
there  is  no  limit  beyond  which  these  forfeit¬ 
ures  may  not  extend.  In  some  counties  there 
are  large  properties  which  have  paid  no  taxes 
since  1872.  The  tax  has  been  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  and  now  represents  such  a  formi¬ 
dable  sum  as  to  effectually  discourage  any  bid 
at  a  sale  for  taxes.  The  owner  has  nothing  at 
stake.  If  in  the  end  he  is  forced  to  pay  the 
tax,  the  penalty  amounts  to  no  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  interest  upon  a  loan  ;  but  he  rests  se¬ 
cure  in  the  belief  that  eventually  some  method 
of  wiping  out  this  accumulation  will  be  de¬ 
vised  through  which  he  will  escape  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  greater  part  thereof. 

The  number  of  fire,  marine,  and  inland  in¬ 
surance  companies  authorized  to  do  business 
in  the  State  is  181,  classified  as  follows:  8 
joint-stock  companies  of  Illinois,  2  mutual  com¬ 
panies  of  Illinois,  146  joint-stock  companies  of 
other  States,  8  mutual  companies  of  other  States, 
and  17  foreign  companies.  The  number  of  dis¬ 
trict,  county,  and  township  mutual  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  organized  under  the  law  of  the 
State,  and  doing  business,  is  119.  In  the  State, 
for  the  year  1877,  the  risks  written  by  all  com¬ 
panies,  including  those  organized  under  the 
insurance  law  of  the  State,  amounted  to  $474,- 
531,241.39.  The  total  amount  of  premiums 
on  insured  property  in  the  State  during  the 
year  was  $4,908,295.16,  and  the  losses  paid 
on  property  were  only  $1,929*841.73,  showing 
an  excess  of  $2,978,453.43  in  premiums  over 
losses. 

The  present  military  code  of  the  State  went 
into  operation  on  July  1, 1877.  Since  that  date 
98  companies  of  infantry,  4  of  cavalry,  and  3 
of  artillery  have  been  organized  and  mustered 
into  the  State  service,  and  assigned  to  battal¬ 
ions,  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  geographical  situation  and  convenience 
of  convening.  The  organized  force  of  the  State 
on  September  30, 1878,  was  7,765  enlisted  men 
and  484  officers. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  rendered  a 
decision  relative  to  the  admission  of  a  pupil 
to  the  High  School  in  Chicago  which  is  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  was  on  the  application  of  a  parent 
for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  trustees  of 
schools  to  admit  his  son  to  the  High  School. 
The  boy  had  passed  the  requisite  examination 


in  all  branches  of  study  except  grammar, 
which  his  father  had  forbidden  him  to  study, 
and  failing  in  this  alone  he  was  refused  admis¬ 
sion.  The  Court  said  that  a  father  might  have 
satisfactory  reasons  for  desiring  his  son  per¬ 
fected  in  certain  branches  of  education  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  others ;  and  so  long  as,  in 
doing  so,  none  others  were  affected,  it  could 
be  of  no  concern  to  those  having  the  public 
schools  in  charge.  Also,  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  shown,  the  requirement  that  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  should  be  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  an  admission  into  the  High  School  was 
unreasonable,  and  should  be  disregarded.  At 
the  same  time  the  State  Superintendent  has 
given  an  official  opinion  as  to  the  powers  of 
boards  of  education  to  exclude  children  from 
the  public  schools.  He  says : 

School  directors  or  boards  of  education  very  prop¬ 
erly  have  large  and  discretionary  powers  in  regard 
to  the  management  and  control  of  schools,  in  order 
that  they  may  increase  their  usefulness  and  efficien¬ 
cy  ;  but  they  have  no  power  given  them  by  law  to 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  that  will  deprive  any  of 
the  children  of  school  age  of  any  of  the  school  priv¬ 
ileges  for  any  fault  not  their  own  or  for  any  act  of 
others.  In  section  29,  page  9  of  your  rules,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  found:  “Pupils  of  the  High  School  who 
vacate  seats  four  successive  weeks  shall  be  redamit- 
ted  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal,” 
etc.  The  38th  section,  page  11,  says  every  scholar 
in  the  High  School,  or  in  the  grammar,  intermediate, 
or  primary  schools,  who  shall  he  absent  six  half 
days  in  four  consecutive  weeks,  without  an  excuse 
from  the  parent,  etc.,  shall  forfeit  his  seat.  This 
section  also  provides  that  the  parent  shall  give  as¬ 
surance  that  the.  pupil  will  be  punctual  in  the  future. 
In  my  opinion  the  rules  quoted  are  arbitrary  and  can 
not  be  enforced  by  law.  According  to  the  provisions 
of  the  38th  section  of  the  rules,  pupils  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  privileges  of  the  schools  for  no  fault 
of  theirs,  hut  for  the  fault  of  their  parents,  which  is 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Rulison  vs.  Post 
(79th  Ill.,  p.  567),  says  a  child  can  not  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  school  for  trivial  causes,  and  also 
says,  “  School  directors  have  no  power  to  expel  a 
scholar  for  any  reason  except  disobedience,  refrac¬ 
tory  or  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,  and  only  for  these 
after  all  other  means  have  failed.”  All  rules  and 
regulations  must  be  reasonable,  and  calculated  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  law.  But  for  a  board  of 
education  to  say  that  a  child  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  the  public  schools  because  parents  fail 
or  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  is  inconsistent  and  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  statute.  Parents  can  not 
be  compelled  to  give  any  assurances  to  the  board  as 
to  the  attendance  or  conduct  of  their  children  in  the 
future.  If  a  pupil  absents  himself  from  the  school 
of  his  own  accord,  and  he  can  not  be  induced  to 
change  his  course  of  action  by  any  other  means, 
then  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  may  legally  be  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  but  this  can  not  be  done  if  the  parent  is  at 
fault  and  refuses  to  give  the  required  excuse  or  as¬ 
surances.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  punishment  of  a  pupil  for 
any  act  of  the  parent  is  a  violation  of  law.  The 
public  schools  were  established  for  the  good  of  all 
the  children,  and  for  the  teaching  especially  of  those 
branches  that  are  enumerated  in  the  law  :  and  to 
accomplish  this,  every  reasonable  means  should  he 
employed  by  school  authorities.  To  bar  the  doors 
against  children  whose  parents  are  unreasonable,  or 
those  who  are  unable  to  attend  regularly  for  any 
cause,  is  not  reasonable  and  can  not  be  sustained. 
There  are  children  in  every  community  who  are 
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■required  to  assist  in  procuring  daily  bread  by  tbeir 
labor,  and  to  say  that  these  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  schools  when  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
do  so,  is  inconsistent  and  not  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law.” 

In  the  cases  of  “Allen  0.  Calkins  et  al.  vs. 
Charles  E.  Cheney  et  al being  the  suit  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Chicago  to  recover 
possession  of  the  Christ  Church  property  in 
Chicago  from  the  congregation  and  pastor  of 
that  parish,  the  Supreme  Court  in  conclusion 
says : 

From  these  references  to  the  statutes,  it  is  clear 
that  the  trustees  of  an  incorporated  religious  society 
or  association  do  not  hold  the  property,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  declared  or  clearly  implied  trust,  for  any 
church  in  general,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  any  peculiar 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  faith  and  practice  in  religious 
matters,  but  solely  for  the  society  or  congregation 
whose  officers  they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  subject  to  the  control  of 
any  ecclesiastical  judicatory.  The  property  belongs 
to  the  society  or  congregation,  so  long  as  the  corpo¬ 
ration  exists ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  exist,  the  prop¬ 
erty  belongs  to  the  persons  or  their  heirs.  The  so¬ 
ciety  or  congregation  may  not  only  erect  a  house  of 
worship  on  the  land,  but  it  may  also  “make  such 
other  uses  of  the  land,  and  make  such  other  im¬ 
provements  thereon,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  society  or 
congregation.”  If  the  society  or  congregation  so 
directs,  the  trustees  must  convey  away  the  land  and 
property.  The  society  or  congregation  appoints  the 
trustees,  andmay  remove  them  and  fill  the  vacancies. 
It  may  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  in  relation 
to  the  duties  of  the  trustees  and  the  management  of 
its  estate  as  the  members  may  deem  proper.  In  all 
these  things  the  society  or  congregation  exercises 
its  discretion,  and  acts  only  in  obedience  to  its  own 
sense  of  what  is  right. 

The  election  in  the  State  for  the  year  1878 
was  for  the  choice  of  members  of  Congress,  a 
State  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  one  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
each  grand  division,  one  Clerk  of  the  Appel¬ 
late  Court  in  each  appellate  district,  members 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  ratification 
or  rejection  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution. 

The  first  convention  of  the  year  assembled 
at  Springfield  on  January  16th,  to  express  a 
demand  for  the  remonetization  of  the  silver 
dollar.  Its  constituents  formed  the  National 
party  of  the  State.  The  convention  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  appointment  of  C.  B.  Lawrence, 
of  Chicago,  as  President.  The  following  plat¬ 
form  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  By  act  of  Congress  of  April  2,  1792,  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  coinage  of  a  silver  dollar  of 
the  value  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  then  current, 
containing  3711  grains  of  pure  silver,  to  be  the  mon¬ 
etary  unit  of  the  United  States,  and  although  the 
standard  weight  of  the  said  dollar,  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  416  grains,  including  the  alloy,  was  in  1837  re¬ 
duced  to  4121  grains,  yet  the  quantity  of  pure  silver 
which  it  contained,  and  its  intrinsic  value,  remained 
unchanged  for  a  period  of  more  than  eighty  years, 
during  all  which  time  the  silver  dollar  so  coined 
continued  to  be  the  monetary  unit  and  standard 
measure  of  value  for  the  United  States  ;  and 

Whereas,  Silver  and  gold,  concurrently,  have  con¬ 
stituted  the  basis  of  the  monetary  system  of  all  na¬ 


tions  and  peoples  Bince  the  earliest  period  in  tho 
history  of  civilized  man :  and 

Whereas,  Silver  coin  has  always  constituted  the 
chief,  and  frequently  the  only  metallic  legal-tender 
currenoy  in  general  use  among  the  masses  of  the 
American  people ;  and 

Whereas,  The  business  and  credits  of  the  whole 
country  during  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  na¬ 
tional  existence  have  been  adjusted  to  this  standard 
measure  of  values;  and 

Whereas,  All  bonds  of  the  United  States  by  law, 
and  the  terms  expressed  on  their  face,  are  payable 
in  coin  of  the  standard  of  July  14,  1870,  namely,  sil¬ 
ver  of  4121,  and  gold  of  25'8  grains  :  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  demonetization  of  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  United  States  was  a  change  in  our 
monetary  system  so  grave  and  radical  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  and  so  vitally  affecting  the  commercial  interests 
and  rights  of  the  people,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  ventured  upon,  even  under  circumstances  most 
favorable,  until  after  a  full,  thorough,  and  exhaustive 
discussion  of  its  merits  before  the  people ;  and  the 
covert  scheme  by  which  this  most  important  mea¬ 
sure  was  precipitated  upon  the  country  without  one 
word  of  discussion  either  in  or  out  of  Congress,  and 
the  obstinate  persistence  with  which  the  scheme  is 
still  prosecuted,  in  a  time  of  unparalleled  business 
prostration  and  disaster,  and  with  the  forced  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payments  in  immediate  prospect,  dis¬ 
closes  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  public  welfare  on 
the  part  of  its  movers  which  merits  our  severest 
censure  and  condemnation. 

Resolved,  That  one  obvious  purpose  of  the  act  de¬ 
monetizing  silver  was  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
Government  bonds,  and  correspondingly  increase 
the  public  burden  by  securing  the  payment  of  those 
bonds  in  gold,  when  by  their  terms,  plainly  ex¬ 
pressed  on  tbeir  face,  they  are  redeemable  in  coin 
of  the  standard  value  of  the  United  States  on  July, 
14,  1870,  at  which  date  silver  dollars  as  well  as  gold 
dollars  were  lawful  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 

ublic  and  private ;  that,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 

ondholders  this  advantage,  to  which  they  are  in 
nowise  entitled,  the  people  have  been  clandestinely 
robbed  of  the  legal-tender  quality  of  one  half  of  their 
metallic  currency,  thereby  greatly  enhancing  the 
difficulty  and  the  danger  of  the  proposed  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payments  and  unjustly  increasing  the 
burden  of  every  individual  debtor  in  the  nation,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  just  alarm  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  President  on  this  question  in  his 
late  message;  and  we  buve  good  reason  to  believe 
that  his  judgment  has  been  warped  and  misguided 
by  the  bad  counsels  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  into 
the  adoption  of  a  line  of  policy  which  would  give 
the  bondholders  an  undue  and  unjust  advantage, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  We  have 
searched  in  vain  through  his  message  for  any  word 
of  true  comfort  for  the  struggling  masses,  by  whose 
labor  the  money  must  be  earned  to  pay  these  bonds. 
We  regard  his  suggestion  that,  by  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  the  public  creditors,  these  bonds  may 
be  exchanged  for  others  at  reduced  interest,  as  a 
delusion.  There  are  two  parties  interested  in  this 
question — those  who  are  to  pay,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  to  receive  payment.  We  demand  that  jus¬ 
tice,  simple  justice,  be  done  to  both,  by  restoring' 
the  old,  time-honored  stundard  measure  of  values' 
The  burdens  of  government  will  then  rest  lightljl 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  prosperous  people;  but  we 
see  no  hope  of  returning  prosperity  in  the  financial 
policy  of  the  President  and  his  maladvisers. 

Resolved,  That  the  holders  of  the  Government 
bonds  not  only  have  no  right,  legal  or  equitable,  to 
demand  payment  otherwise  than  according  to  their 
express  terms,  but  the  Government  can  not,  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  waive  its  op¬ 
tion  to  pay  in  silver  or  gold,  and  restrict  itself  to 
payment  in  gold  only  ;  and  that  when  the  attempt  to 
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do  this  is  made  by  legislating  out  of  existence  the 
whole  silver  coinage  of  the  country  as  legal  tender, 
and  at  the  same  time  depreciating  the  value  of  one 
of  its  most  important  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  the  consequences  of  this  nefarious  scheme  are 
so  far-reaching  and  disastrous  that  it  calls  for  un¬ 
measured  denunciation. 

Resolved ,  That  the  proposal  to  pay  the  bondhold¬ 
ers  exclusively  in  gold  (which  their  bonds  do  not 
call  for),  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonetize  silver, 
except  so  far  as  to  make  it  legal  tender  to  some  small 
amount  for  all  other  kinds  of  indebtedness,  would 
be  partial  class  legislation  of  the  very  worst  charac¬ 
ter.  We  emphatically  reject  all  such  compromises. 
The  money  that  is  good  enough  for  the  public  at 
large  is  good  enough  for  the  bondholders.  We  de¬ 
mand  that  the  silver  dollar  be  returned  to  its  full 
legal-tender  quality  in  payment  of  all  debts,  both 
public  and  private,  and  we  will  be  satisfied  with  no¬ 
thing  less  than  this ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
vote  for  no  man  for  Congress  who  is  not  fully  com¬ 
mitted  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Resolved ,  That  we  will  resist  the  consummation  of 
this  wrong  by  all  honorable  means  within  our  pow¬ 
er.  We  call  upon  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  insist 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  demonetizing  act  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  silver  dollar  to  its  rightful  placo  in 
our  currency ;  and  if  the  President  shall,  by  the  use 
of  his  negative,  succeed  in  defeating  the  bill,  then 
we  call  on  Congress  to  append  a  similar  repealing 
clause  to  the  general  appropriation  bill,  and  stand 
by  it  to  the  last,  with  full  confidence  that  the  people 
will  assuredly  stand  by  them. 

Resolved ,  That  we  view  with  intense  indignation 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  money  power  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  East  to  coerce 
public  opinion  in  the  West  and  South  upon  the 
question  of  silver  remonetization,  and  that,  speak¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  we  say  most 
emphatically  that  the  honest  convictions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  section  of  the  Union  will  never  be  surren¬ 
dered  at  the  dictation  of  greedy  capitalists  and 
bondholders,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 

Resolved ,  That  the  President  and  Secretaries  bo 
required  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  to  the  Senators 
and  Represenatives  in  Congress  for  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

The  convention  of  Nationals  for  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  State  officers  to  be  elected  assembled 
at  Springfield  on  March  27th,  and  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  appointment  of  Joseph  G-illespie, 
of  Madison,  as  President.  General  E.  N.  Bates, 
of  Chicago,  was  nominated  for  State  Treasurer, 
and  Professor  Frank  H.  Hall,  of  Sugar  Creek 
Grove,  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Clerks  for  the  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  grand  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  nominated,  and  also  Clerks  for  the  four 
appellate  districts.  The  platform  adopted  was 
the  same  as  that  adopted  in  February  at  the 
National  Convention  in  Toledo  (see  United 
States),  to  which  the  following  resolutions 
were  added : 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  an  immediate  issue  of  a 
full  legal-tender  paper  currency  by  the  Government 
to  the  full  limit,  at  least,  of  the  $400,000,000  legal- 
tender  United  States  Treasury  noteB. 

Resolved ,  That  the  oredit  of  the  Government  can 
best  be  strengthened  and  preserved  by  its  first  pay¬ 
ing  off  its  interest-bearing  debt  before  calling  in  any 
part  of  its  non-interest-bearing  obligations  for  re¬ 
demption. 

Resolved ,  That  we  recommend  and  urge  upon  all 


State,  county,  and  township  committees,  and  all  oth¬ 
er  persons  engaged  in  the  work,  to  organize  National 
Greenback  and  local  clubs  that  support  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  Toledo  platform. 

Resolved ,  That  payment  of  all  wages  in  lawful 
money  of  the  country  is  the  only  valid  payment  for 
labor;  and  that  we  are  opposed  to  employment  of 
minors  in  shops  and  factories  under  fourteen  years' 
of  age. 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at 
Springfield  on  April  11th,  and  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  Michael  W.  Robinson,  of 
Cook  County,  as  President.  E.  L.  Cronkite 
was  nominated  for  State  Treasurer,  and  S.  M. 
Etter  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  Democracy  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  assembled 
in  convention,  congratulate  the  country  on  the  final 
settlement  of  the  questions  resulting  from  the  late 
civil  war  upon  the  principles  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  so  long  supported  by  the  Democratic  party ; 
and  reaffirm  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves,  and  their  belief  in  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  power,  the  liberty 
of  individual  action  uncontrolled  by  sumptuary  laws, 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  support  of 
free  common  schools,  and  the  duty  of  all  to  yield  to 
the  lawfully  expressed  will  of  the  majority.  And  we 
declare — 

1.  That  reform  must  be  made  in  national,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  government,  by  the  reduction 
of  taxes  and  expenditures,  the  dismissal  of  unneces¬ 
sary  and  incompetent  officers  and  employees  from 
the  public  service,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of 
official  responsibility  ;  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
State  Constitution  limiting  indebtedness  and  the 
rate  of  taxation  should  be  strictly  observed  and  en¬ 
forced. 

2.  That  tariff  for  revenue  only  should  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  if  discrimination  is  made,  it  should  be  in 
favor  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  a  part  of  the  burden  from  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  taxed  too  much,  a  graduated  tax  on  in¬ 
comes,  over  a  reasonable  sum  for  support,  ought  to 
be  adopted  and  placed  upon  the  surplus  profits  of 
the  wealthy,  who  escape  their  just  proportion  of  the 
taxation. 

3.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  United  States  bonds 
and  Treasury  notes  being  subject  to  taxation  the 
same  as  other  property. 

4.  That  all  contracts  ought  to  be  performed  in 
good  faith,  according  to  the  terms  thereof,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  discharged  in  lawful 
money,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided 
upon  their  face  and  by  the  law  under  which  they 
were  issued,  and  repudiation  should  find  no  favor 
with  an  honorable  people. 

5.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  further  re¬ 
duction  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  for  the 
present ;  and  bonds,  as  they  mature,  or  sooner  if 
possible,  should  bo  replaced  by  the  issue  of  other 
bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  issue  bonds,  in 
small  denominations,  to  be  sold  in  this  country,  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  wish  to  invest  sav¬ 
ings  in  safe  securities. 

6.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  and  un¬ 
conditional  repeal  of  the  resumption  act. 

7.  That  we  applaud  the  action  of  Congress  in  the 
enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the  silver  bill,  and 
accept  it  as  a  partial  measure  of  financial  relief;  but 
we  demand  such  further  legislation  as  may  result  in 
authorizing  free  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  the  de¬ 
monetization  of  which  we  denounce  as  an  act  merit- 
ins  the  condemnation  of  the  people. 

8.  That  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  all  bills  to  circulate  as  money,  and 
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&  right  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  any  State 
or  corporation. 

9.  That  no  further  contraction  of  the  volume  of 
legal-tender  Treasury  notes  ought  to  be  allowed,  and 
they  should  be  received  for  customs,  taxes,  and  pub¬ 
lic  dues  as  well  as  private  debts,  and  reissued  as  fust 
as  received. 

10.  That  the  national-bank  notes  should  be  re¬ 
tired,  and  instead  thereof  there  should  be  issued  by 
the  Government  an  equal  amount  of  Treasury  notes. 

11.  That  subsidies  in  money,  bonds,  lands,  or 
credit  ought  not  to  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

12.  That  the  bankrupt  law  ought  to  be  immediate¬ 
ly  repealed. 

13.  That  the  courts  should  be  brought  as  close  to 
the  homes  of  litigants  as  economy  in  government 
will  justify,  and  that,  therefore,  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  should  be  so  regulated  as  to 
prevent,  in  controversies  between  citizens  of  differ¬ 
ent  States,  the  transfer  of  cases  from  the  State  to  the 
inferior  Federal  courts,  which  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  people  as  to  make  justice  therein  inconve¬ 
nient,  expensive,  and  tardy ;  and,  further,  that  not 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars  should  be  fixed  as 
the  minimum  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  in  such  con¬ 
troversies. 

14.  That  the  appointment  by  Federal  courts  of  re¬ 
ceivers  of  corporations  who  resist  the  payment  of 
taxes,  disregard  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  turn 
the  earnings  of  the  corporations  into  foreign  chan¬ 
nels,  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  law  ; 
and  Congress  ought  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  pro¬ 
hibit  such  evils  and  prevent  the  interference  by  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  with  collection  of  State,  county,  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  taxes  by  the  appointment  of  receivers,  grant¬ 
ing  injunctions,  or  other  procedure. 

15.  That  the  wages  of  employees  of  corporations 
engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  should  be  made  a  first  lien  upon  the  property, 
receipts,  and  earnings  of  said  corporations,  and  that 
said  lien  should  be  declared,  defined,  and  enforced 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

16.  That  the  system  of  leasing  convict  labor  ought 
to  be  immediately  abolished  by  the  Legislature,  and 
some  measure  adopted  to  protect  the  manufacturers, 
mechanics,  and  laborers  from  unjust  competition 
with  the  convict  labor  of  other  States. 

Resolved ,  That  the  contract  recently  made  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  with  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Eastern  Insane  Asylum,  to 
build  and  complete  that  asylum,  is  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  law  ;  and  the  act  of  the  Penitentiary  Com¬ 
missioners  in  subletting  the  entire  work  is  a  like 
violation  of  law  and  a  flagrant  wrong  to  the  mechan¬ 
ics  and  workingmen  of  this  State ;  and  the  Attorney- 
General  is  hereby  requested  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  have  such  contract  annulled,  and  to  compel  the 
letting  of  the  work  according  to  the  statute. 

Resolved ,  That  the  acts  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bepub- 
lican  party,  in  defeating  the  choice  of  the  people  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  is  the  monster  politi¬ 
cal  crime  of  the  age — a  crime  against  free  government 
and  the  elective  franchise  which  can  only  be  con¬ 
doned  when  the  criminals  are  driven  from  power  and 
consigned  to  infamy  bv  the  people  whom  they  have 
outraged.  And  we  denounce  the  act  of  the  President 
in  appointing  to  high  office  the  corrupt  members  of 
the  Beturning  Board  as  a  reward  for  their  infamous 
conduct,  and  we  condemn  the  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  have  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  Louis¬ 
iana. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Legislature  to 
enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  depositors  in  savings 
and  all  other  banks,  and  for  the  incarceration  of  de¬ 
faulting  bank  officers. 

The  Republican  Convention  assembled  at 
Springfield  on  June  26th,  and  organized  by  the 
Vol.  xvin. — 28  A 


appointment  of  Charles  E.  Lippincottfor  Pres¬ 
ident.  John  C.  Smith  was  nominated  for  State 
Treasurer,  and  James  P.  Slade  for  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  following  plat¬ 
form  was  adopted : 

The  delegated  representatives  of  the  Bepublican 

Bof  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  convention  assem- 
do  hereby  declare — 

1.  Our  unfaltering  faith  in  the  principles  and  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  Bepublican  party,  State  and  national, 
and  in  its  permanent  fitness  and  ability  over  all  oth¬ 
er  parties  to  administer  the  government  of  both  the 
State  and  nation  wisely  and  successfully. 

2.  That  the  Democratic  party,  being 'largely  com¬ 
posed  of  recent  rebels  and  their  sympathizers,  can 
not  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Government ;  that  the  partial  success 
of  that  party  in  Congress,  as  well  as  in  several  of 
the  States,  only  shows  its  grossly  partisan  character, 
and  general  incapacity  and  lack  of  honor  and  patri¬ 
otism. 

3.  For  the  financial  system  created  by  the  Repub- 
lican  party  during  the  war,  and  in  spite  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  of  the  Democratic  party,  we  express 
our  unqualified  admiration.  By  its  provisions  the 
people  have  been  supplied  with  a  larger  amount  of 
paper  currency,  safer  and  more  uniform  in  value,  than 
they  have  ever  before  enjoyed.  The  credit  of  the 
nation  has  steadily  improved,  while  both  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt  as  well  as  the 
burdens  of  national  taxation  have  been  steadily  di¬ 
minished.  Such  results  can  only  be  produced  by 
honesty,  economy,  and  wisdom  in  the  management 
of  financial  affairs. 

4.  We  are  also  opposed  to  any  further  contraction 
of  the  greenback  currency,  and  are  in  favor  of  such 
currency  as  can  be  maintained  at  par  with  and  con¬ 
vertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  We  are 
in  favor  of  such  currency  being  received  for  import 
duties,  and  we  deprecate  the  defeat  of  the  recent  lull 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Democratic  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

5.  The  permanent  pacification  of  the  Southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  the  complete  protection  of  all 
its  citizens  in  all  their  civil,  political,  personal,  and 
property  rights,  is  a  duty  to  which  the  party  stands 
sacredly  pledged.  In  order  to  redeem  this  pledge 
it  placed  the  recent  amendments  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  righteous  basis  of 
said  amendments  it  will  goiorward  in  the  work  of  pa¬ 
cification  until  pence  shall  come  through  right  doing 
and  contentment  through  justice. 

6.  That  the  criminal  code  should  be  amended  for 
the  protection  of  depositors  in  savings  banks  by 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  dishonest  bank 
managers. 

7.  And  finally.  Re  it  resolved,  We  believe  that  those 
who  preserved  the  country  should  govern  it,  instead 
of  those  who  attempted  to  destroy  it. 

The  election  for  State  officers  and  members 
of  the  Legislature  is  held  on  the  same  day  as 
the  election  for  members  of  Congress.  In  1878 
the  day  of  the  general  election  was  November 
5th.  The  election  for  Governor  takes  place  in 
this  State  once  in  four  years.  The  present  in¬ 
cumbent,  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  wts  elected  in 
November,  1876.  The  next  election  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  will  be  in  1880. 

The  proposition  for  the  amendment  of  the 
State  Constitution  above  mentioned  received 
295,960  votes,  to  6,008  cast  against  it,  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  448,796. 

The  vote  for  Representatives  in  Congress 
was  as  follows : 
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Democratic. 


National. 


Republican. 


Aldrich,  12,230 
Davis,  10,347 
Barber,  9,574 
Sherwin,  12,753 
Hawk,  11,042 
Hendersonl0,964 
Hayes,  10,712 
Fort,  11,271 
Boyd,  10,513 
Marsh.  11,814 
Dimmitt,  6,956 
Cook,  9,146 
Tipton,  12,058 
Cannon,  13,698 
Forsythe, *13, 106 
Smith,  9,946 
Baker,  10,605 
Thomas,  12,636 
Bell,  8,190 


Doolittle,  7,232 
Kehoe,  6,111 
Free,  5,280 
Stoughton,  4,260 
Hathaway,  4,823 
Dunham,  3,257 
Brooks,  6,795 
Shaw,  4,822 

Wilson,  9,802 
Phelps,  11,238 
Singleton,  11,961 
Springer,  12,542 
Stevenson,  13,870 
Jones,  -  11,527 
Decius,  12,942 
Sparks,  11,493 
Morrison,  12,436 
Allen,  12,074 
Townshendl2,603 


Barr,  1,854 

Pelch,  1,600 

Cornell,  8S4 

Adams,  3,636 

Eaisor,  4,804 

Hainey,  6,675 

Campbell,  6,512 

Straun,  6,575 

McKeighan,  8,749 
Streeter,  3,496 


Mather, 

4,611 

Harper, 

4,651 

Creed, 

Moberly, 

Davis, 

Crews, 

2,139 

1,598 

2,464 

2,847 

In  the  First  District,  McAuliffe,  Socialist,  had 
2,322  votes;  in  the  Second,  Condon,  Indepen¬ 
dent,  250,  and  Schilling,  Socialist,  2,473  ;  in  the 
Third,  Sibley,  Independent,  2,306 ;  in  the  Elev¬ 
enth,  Payne,  Prohibition,  3,034;  in  the  Thir¬ 
teenth-,  Bickamore,  Prohibition,  134 ;  in  the 
Nineteenth,  Anderson,  Independent  Democrat, 
7,663. 

For  State  officers  the  vote  was  as  follows : 


for  Treasurer — J.  C.  Smith,  Bepublican,  215,- 
283;  E.  L.  Cronkite,  Democratic,  169,965;  E. 
N.  Bates,  National,  65,673;  J.  R.  Gavin,  Pro¬ 
hibition,  2,192.  For  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction — J.  P.  Slade,  Republican,  206,624; 
S.  M.  Etter,  Democratic,  171,451 ;  F.  R.  Hall, 
National,  65,507 ;  K.  L.  Hopkins,  Prohibition, 
2,056. 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 


Republicans. 

Democrats 

Nationals. 

Socialists. 

Senate . 

26 

24 

0 

i 

House . 

80 

60 

10 

3 

Total . 

106 

84 

10 

4 

The  heat  of  the  16th  and  17th  of  July  was 
unprecedented  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
through  the  Northwest.  Many  lives  were  lost 
by  sunstroke. 

INDIA,!  a  British  viceroyalty  in  Asia.  Vice¬ 
roy  and  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  Lord 
Lytton,  appointed  in  1876 ;  Oommander-in- 
Ohief  of  the  Army,  Sir  Frederick  P.  Haines. 
The  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  is  com¬ 
posed  as  follows:  The  Viceroy,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Ohief,  Major-General  Sir  E.  B.  John¬ 
son,  Sir  John  Strachey,  Whitley  Stokes,  Sir 


Andrew  Clarke,  Sir  Alexander  J.  Arbuthnot, 
and  A.  Rivers  Thompson.  The  lieutenant- 
governors  of  the  provinces  are  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  when  it  meets  in  their 
respective  provinces.  Government  Secretaries : 
for  the  Interior,  Sir  Stuart  C.  Bayley;  for  the 
Finances,  R.  B.  Chapman:  for  Revenue,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Commerce,  A.  O.  Hume;  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  A.  C.  Lyall;  for  Military  Affairs, 
Colonel  H.  K.  Burne ;  for  Public  Works,  Major- 
General  W.  A.  Crommelin.  The  lieutenant- 
governors  and  chief  commissioners  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  are  as  follows :  Bengal,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  Sir  A.  Eden ;  Northwest 
Provinces  and  Oude,  Sir  G.  E.  W.  Couper, 
Bart. ;  Punjaub,  Lieutenant-Governor,  R.  E. 
Egerton;  Central  Provinces,  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner,  J.  H.  Morris;  British  Burmah,  Chief 
Commissioner,  C.  U.  Aitchison;  Assam,  Chief 
Commissioner,  Colonel  R.  H.  Keatinge ;  Mad¬ 
ras,  Governor-General,  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos ;  Bombay,  Governor-General,  Sir 
R.  Temple,  Bart. 

The  area  and  population  of  British  India, 
according  to  the  census  of  1872,  was  as  follows : 


PRESIDENCIES  AND  PROVINCES.  ^Square  miles. 

.Population. 

Presidency  of  Bengal  : 

157.989 

63,856 

105.395 

104,975 

84,963 

88,556 

2,7fl 

17,728 

29,325 

2,000 

137,971 

123,502 

60,502,897 

4,282,019 

42,001,436 

17.611,498 

8,201,519 

2,747,148 

896,889 

2.226,496 

5,055,412 

168,312 

31.672,613 

16,302,173 

Ajmeer  and  Mairwara . 

Mysore . 

Under  British  administration. 
Feudatory  states . 

908,971 

55S.724 

191,168,400 

48,236,200 

Total . 

1,467,695 

239,404^00 

The  public  debt  of  India  on  March  31,  1876, 
was  as  follows : 


I.  Consolidated  Debt. 

1.  Payable  in  India : 

Bearing  interest . 

Not  bearing  interest.. . . 

2.  Payable  in  England  : 

Bearing  interest . 

Not  bearing  interest. . . . 


£72,705.641 

67,340 

49,776.116 

20,917 


J-  £72,772,981 
|  49,797,033 


Total  consolidated  debt. .  £122,570,014 

II.  Not  consolidated  debt .  11,488,630 


Total,  March  31,  1876  .  £134.058,644 

“  1875 .  130,493,284 


The  budgets  for  the  years  1874-76,  and  es¬ 
timated  for  1876-78,  were  as  follows: 


YEAR. 

Revenue. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Deficit. 

In  India. 

In  England. 

Total. 

18T4-’75 . 

£50,570,171 

51,810,063 

51.206.700 

52.192.700 

£43,895,551 

44,008,789 

£10,604.994 

9,902,950 

£54,500,545 

58,911.747 

67,286,000 

56,442,400 

£3,930,874 

2,601,684 

6,078.300 

4,249,700 

1875-76 . 

1876-’77 . 

1877-78 . 

*  Also  the  National  candidate. 

t  For  the  area  and  population  of  the  diffferent  provinces, 
distribution  of  the  population  according  to  religion  and  sex, 
and  population  of  cities,  see  “Annual  Cyclopaedia”  for  1876. 


The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
and  export  for  the  years  1876-77  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 
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ARTICLES. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

"Grain,  particularly  rice  and  pad-  1 
dy .  y 

£7,771,000 

5,819,000 

6,281,000 

Seeds  and  fruits  ....  j 

<Jolonial  goods,  particularly  tea 
and  coffee _ 

"Wines,  spirits,  and  malt  and  other 
liquors . .  . . 

£755,000 

977,000 

1,800,000 

931,000 

4,101,000 

452,000 

431,000 

Goal . 

Metals . 

Woods,  timber,  and  carving  ma¬ 
terial . . . . 

Hides  and  skins . 

Drugs,  chemicals,  oils,  and  resin. . 
Opium _ 

16,822,000 

4,265,000 

12,405,000 

3,124,000 

131,000 

6,396,000 

Yarns  and  woven  goods  of  all 
kinds . . 

20,648,000 

1,823,000 

6,010,000 

Other  manufactures . 

Miscellaneous  goods . . 

Total  goods . . 

Total  precious  metals . 

Grand  total... . 

£87,428,000 

11,436,000 

£61,014,000 

4,080,000 

£4S,864,000 

65,044,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  for  1875-76  was 
as  follow s: 


NATIQNALIY, 

ENTERED. 

'  CLEARED. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British, . . 

Foreign . 

British  Indian . 

Native . . 

Total  1875-  76.. 
Total  lS74-’75,. 

1,655 

817 

2,103 

1,684 

1,TS8,346 

451,495 

283,085 

106,997 

1,798 

SS8 

1,862 

1,658 

1,937.521 

501,999 

251,069 

108,474 

6.259 

6,855 

2.629.928 

2.434.929 

6,201 

6, OSS 

2,799,063 

2,390,613 

On  March  31,  1878,  there  were  7,551*5  miles 
<of  railroad  in  operation. 

On  March  31,  1876,  there  were  3,661  post- 
offices.  The  number  of  letters  sent  in  the  year 
preceding  was  107,576,343,  and  the  number  of 
papers  9,423,670. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  on  March 
31,  1875,  was  16,649  miles,  and  of  the  wires, 
33,798  miles;  number  of  stations,  225.  In 
1875-76  the  number  of  dispatches  sent  was 
1,166,833,  the  receipts  <£212,914,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditures  £387,581. 

The  budget  was  officially  published  on  March 
20th.  The  accounts  for  1876-77  show  the  rev¬ 
enue  to  have  been  £56,022,277,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  expenditure  £58,205,055.  The  loss  en¬ 
tailed  by  the  famine  was  £3,450,000,  and  the 
deficit  amounted  to  £2,182,778,  exclusive  of 
£3,809,288  expended  in  productive  works.  In 
the  regular  estimates  for  1877—78  the  revenue 
was  stated  at  £56,310,900,  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  at  £62,113,000,  and  the  loss  by  fam¬ 
ine,  virtually  a  deficit,  at  £3,431,000.  The 
surplus  on  the  ordinary  account,  excluding  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  famine,  was  £3,- 
069,000.  The  budget  estimates  for  1878-’79 
include  £2,750,000  for  provincial  rates  and  tax¬ 
es.  The  new  taxation  on  account  of  the  fam¬ 
ine  appeared  for  a  gross  amount  of  £1.200,000 ; 
arrears  of  land  revenue,  £671,000  ;  ordinary 
expenditures,  £61,094,000,  including  £500,000 
expenditure  on  account  of  famine  in  Madras. 
The  surplus  was  estimated  at  £2,156,000,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  £4,555,000  expended  in  productive 
works.  The  loss  on  exchange  was  estimated  at 


£3,000,000,  on  an  amount  of  £17,000,000  re¬ 
mitted. 

The  latest  “  Statistical  Abstract  relating  to 
British  India  ”  gives  a  treble  of  the  chief  features 
.  of  Indian  finance  for  the  last  39  years,  from  which 
it  appears  that  only  13  of  these  years  have 
yielded  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure, 
and  that  the  net  deficit  for  the  whole  period 
amounts  to  a  total  of  nearly  £54,000,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years  £14,000,000  have  been 
absorbed  in  relief  of  sufferings  from  famine,  and 
the  debt  has  increased  by  £29,000,000.  Up 
to  March,  1877,  nearly  £25,000,000  had  been 
spent  on  so-called  productive  works,  of  which 
about  £10,000,000  were  applied  to  irrigation 
works,  and  £15,000,000  to  state  railways. 
During  the  year  ending  March,  1877,  the  irriga¬ 
tion  works  produced  a  gross  revenue  of  £520,- 
000,  against  an  expenditure  on  revenue  account 
of  £586,000.  The  state  railways  yielded  a  net 
profit  during  1877  of  £141,000,'  or  a  return  of 
nearly  1  per  cent.,  while  the  guaranteed  rail¬ 
ways,  on  which  £94,000,000  had  been  expended 
to  the  close  of  1877,  earned  for  that  year  more 
than  £6,000,000  net,  or  an  average  of  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  6  per  cent.  The  state  railways, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  mostly  new  lines, 
constructed  mainly  for  strategic  purposes  or  as 
feeders  to  trunk  lines.  The  annual  trade  of 
British  India  with  Afghanistan  is  estimated  at 
£1,830,000,  nearly  equally  divided  between 
exports  and  imports.  Of  the  total,  £1,500,- 
000  passes  through  the  Punjaub  and  £330,000 
through  Sinde.  The  trade  of  Beloochistan  is 
valued  at  less  than  £100,000. 

On  March  14th  the  Council  passed  a  hill  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  native  press.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  it  was  explained  that 
the  operation  of  the  measure  was  confined  to 
papers  in  the  vernacular,  as  they  alone  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  peasant  classes.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  object  to  fair  criticisms  of  its 
acts,  but  the  articles  against  which  the  bill 
was  directed  were  not  of  that  character.  They 
attacked  established  institutions  in  a  manner 
which  no  country  in  the  world  would  suffer. 
Lord  Lytton  said  it  was  his  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  hill  was  imperatively  called  for 
by  the  supreme  law  of  the  safety  of  the  state. 
English  rule  and  English  race  were  maligned 
in  the  vernacular  press,  and  sometimes  sedition 
was  openly  preached.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  were  extended  to  Bombay,  Bengal,  Oude, 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  and  the  Punjaub. 
The  immediate  passing  of  this  measure  into  a 
law  was  deemed  by  the  Government  to  be  of 
such  grave  and  paramount  importance,  that 
the  bill  was  introduced  without  the  customary 
notice,  the  standing  orders  were  also  suspended, 
and  it  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  at  a 
single  sitting  of  the  Council.  It  was  stated  to 
be  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  most  sedi¬ 
tious  of  these  attacks  were  published  in  Mah- 
ratta  papers,  and  that  the  most  disloyal  of  all 
the  papers  was  published  in  the  capital  of  Ma¬ 
harajah  Holkar,  Indore. 
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Afi  addition  of  15,000  men  to  the  native  army 
of  India  has  been  decided  upon.  This  will 
bring  up  its  total  strength  to  about  140,000. 
The  strength  of  the  European  force  is  about 
62,600,  making  the  total  force  for  the  future 
more  than  202,000.  The  small  number  of 
European  officers  attached  to  the  native  regi¬ 
ments  has  been  much  commented  upon,  and 
actually  appears  insufficient  for  full  security. 
Of  the  present  native  army  of  125,000,  the 
European  officers  only  number  1,640,  or  1*3 
per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  will  he  smaller 
under  the  increase  that  is  ordered  unless  the 
number  of  European  officers  is  increased. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  encountered 
in  dealing  with  the  applications  from  native 
states  for  improvement  in  their  armaments,  in 
regard  to  the  equipment  of  troops,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  arms,  and  the  services  of  European 
officers  for  instruction  and  drill,  led  to  the 
circulation  among  subordinate  governments 
and  administrations,  and  among  political  of¬ 
ficers,  of  an  important  dispatch  declaratory  of 
the  Government  policy.  Feudatory  armies  are 
required  henceforth  to  be  limited  to  numbers 
sufficient  for  internal  protection.  No  number  in 
excess  of  this  requirement  can  be  permitted. 
It  is  said  that,  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  Empire,  the  Governor-General  has,  after 
much  consideration,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  utilization  of  the  feudatory  armies  for 
imperial  defense  is  at  present  impracticable, 
though  no  doubt  would  be  felt  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  so  utilizing  these  forces  if  a  practical 
scheme  were  devised.  The  reduction  of  forces 
in  excess  of  internal  requirements  is  to  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  save  in  certain  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  where  the  imperial  garri¬ 
sons  would  be  required  were  it  not  that  their 
duty  is  performed  by  feudatory  troops,  or, 
again,  where  these  troops  perform  police  duties 
only.  It  is  further  required  that  great  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  permitting  feudatory 
troops  to  be  drilled  by  European  officers.  The 
Government  directs  that  arms  of  precision  are 
not  to  be  supplied,  and  is  desirous  of  being 
kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  numbers,  or¬ 
ganization,  equipment,  and  discipline  of.  these 
forces,  as  it  wishes  to  dispel  all  mystery  in 
reference  to  feudatory  armies,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  native  chiefs  to  treat  the  Government 
with  perfect  confidence  in  this  matter.  The 
duty  is  also  enjoined  of  periodical  inspections 
not  only  of  the  feudatory  troops,  but  also  of 
the  various  state  arsenals.  To  endeavor  as 
much  as  possible  to  curtail  extravagant  mili¬ 
tary  establishments,  military  operations,  it  is 
said,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  object  of  the 
personal  security  of  the  chiefs  and  the  security 
of  internal  peace. 

The  suffering  from  the  great  famine  which 
still  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
continued  to  attract  attention  from  both  the 
Indian  and  the  English  Governments  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  condition  of 
the  people  continued  to  improve  during  the 


latter  part  of  the  summer  through  most  of  Brit¬ 
ish  India.  In  Cashmere,  however,  the  dis¬ 
tress  was  unmitigated,  so  that  orders  were  is¬ 
sued  requiring  all  travelers  found  in  Cash- 
mere  to  return  at  once  to  British  territory. 
The  people  were  said  in  some  districts  to  be 
living  entirely  on  herbs,  weeds,  and  unripe 
fruits,  and  it  was  represented  that  in  some 
parts  half  the  population  was  missing.  The 
Durbar  became  aroused  to  the  appalling  state 
of  affairs,  the  authorities  began  to  buy  grain 
in  large  quantities,  relief  works  were  started 
in  all  directions,  and  a  mixed  committee  of 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  worked  together  to 
relieve  distress.  The  general  report  of  the 
season  and  prospects  of  the  crops  in  Septem¬ 
ber  was  favorable  everywhere  except  in  Bur- 
mah.  The  number  of  persons  on  the  relief 
lists  in  various  districts  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  showed  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  In  July  the  numbers  were:  In 
Madras — 134,721  on  the  relief  works,  72,743 
‘on  gratuitous  relief ;  in  Mysore — 35,315  on 
the  relief  works,  12,552  on  gratuitous  relief; 
in  the  Northwest  Provinces — 99,052  on  relief 
works  (against  69,650  in  1877),  and  7,8()5  in 
poor-houses  (against  6,209  in  1877);  in  Oude — 
19,212  on  relief  works  (against  17,153  by  the 
last  previous  report),  and  3,341  (against  3,047) 
in  poor-houses.  Bains  fell  over  a  large  part  of 
the  country  during  July,  and  an  improved  con¬ 
dition  was  immediately  manifest. 

A  scheme  of  public  works,  to  be  instituted 
partly  for  the  sake  of  giving  employment  to 
the  people,  was  determined  upon  in  several 
districts.  The  Governor  of  Madias  was  au¬ 
thorized  in  July  to  begin  work  on  the  South 
Coast  Canal.  A  series  of  projects  for  the 
Northwest  Provinces,  sanctioned  by  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  comprised  four  schemes  for  light  railways 
ffiid  canals,  the  cost  of  whjch  was  estimated  to 
range  from  two  million  to  ten  million  pounds 
sterling.  The  suffering  by  famine  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  commercial  stringency.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  out  of  i 50  vessels  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  port  of  Calcutta,  only  six  had  charters 
for  fresh  voyages,  the  rest  not  being  able  to 
command  rates  of  freight  sufficient  to  justify 
their  sailing ;  and  a  similar  condition  existed 
at  Bombay.  The  failure  of  the  Glasgow  bank 
(see  Geeat  Beitain)  involved  several  Indian 
firms. 

The  call  of  the  British  Government  for  na¬ 
tive  troops  to  be  dispatched  to  Malta  (see 
Geeat  Bbitain)  was  received  with  interest. 
The  enrollment  in  the  imperial  service  abroad 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  honor  among  the 
regiments,  and  the  hope  of  receiving  it  stimu¬ 
lated  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops.  At  Bom¬ 
bay,  not  only  was  there  no  holding  back  of 
the  native  regiments  ordered  on  service,  but 
those  who  were  declared  to  be  physically  dis¬ 
abled  made  urgent  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to 
go  with  their  comrades.  Maharajah  Holkar 
placed  his  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
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eminent  for  home  or  foreign  service.  The 
Coorg  European  planters  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  mounted  volunteer  force.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Parsees  asked  permission  to  form  a  vol¬ 
unteer  corps.  The  Viceroy  replied  that  he 
deemed  itunadvisable  to  permit  separate  corps, 
but  that  any  natives  understanding  the  English 
language,  and  willing  and  able  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position,  who  wished  to  be  so  en¬ 
rolled,  could  be  enrolled  amohg  the  European 
members  of  volunteer  corps. 

The  war  with  Afghanistan  engaged  public 
attention  above  all  other  subjects  during  the 
closing  months  of  the  year.  The  native  prin¬ 
ces  quickly  volunteered  their  assistance  to  the 
Government.  The  Puttiala  Council  of  Regen¬ 
cy  offered  2,000  fully  equipped  soldiers ;  the 
Rajahs  of  Jhind  and  Nabher  offered  1,000  men 
each ;  and  the  states  of  Bhawalpoor,  Kapur- 
thala,  Maleer  Kotta,  Faridkote,  Chamba,  and 
Sirmoor  were  said  to  share  in  a  spirit  of  loyal¬ 
ty  which  appeared  at  the  moment  general  and 
universal  in  the  Punjaub.  An  account  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  up  to  the  capture  of  Pei- 
war  Kotul  by  General  Roberts  on  December 
1st,  has  been  given  in  the  article  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  The  answer  of  Shere  Ali  to  the  ulti¬ 
matum  of  the  British  Government  was  not 
received  at  Dakka  till  the  30th  of  November, 
although  it  was  dated  on  the  19tli.  If  good 
will  did  not  consist  of  good  words  alone,  the 
Ameer  suggested,  but  really  consisted  of  deeds, 
then  it  had  not  been  manifested  by  the  various 
wishes  expressed  and  proposals  made  by  Brit¬ 
ish  officers  during  the  last  few  years  to  officers 
of  the  Afghan  Government — proposals  which, 
from  their  nature,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  comply  with.  “  One  of  these  referred  to  my 
undutiful  son — the  ill-starred  wretch,  Mahom- 
med  Yakoob  Khan” — and  was  contained  in  a 
letter  in  which  it  was  written  that  if  Y'akoob 
Khan  be  released  and  set  at  liberty  British 
friendship  with  Afghanistan  would  be  firmly 
cemented,  otherwise  it  would  not.  There 
were  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature  that 
bore  no  evidence  of  good  will,  but  were  effec¬ 
tive  in  increasing  the  aversion  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  already  entertained  by  the  Ameer’s  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Ameer’s  officers,  in  repelling  the 
British  embassy,  were  not  influenced  by  any 
hostile  feelings  toward  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  nor  did  they  intend  that  any  insult  or 
affront  should  be  offered ;  but  they  were  afraid 
the  independence  of  the  government  might  be 
affected  by  the  arrival  of  the  mission,  and  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  might  be  annihilated.  These  appre¬ 
hensions  were  increased  by  the  statement  in 
the  letter  of  the  Viceroy  that  the  Ameer 
would  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  that 
might  befall  the  tribes  who  acted  as  guides  to 
the  mission.  “  Had  these  apprehensions 
proved  groundless,  and  had  the  object  of  the 
mission  been  really  friendly,  and  no  force  or 
threats  of  violence  used,  the  mission  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  been  allowed  free 


passage,  as  such  missions  are  customary  and  of 
frequent  occurrence  between  allied  states.” 
After  again  professing  his  desire  to  maintain 
a  continued  friendship  with  the  British  Gov- 
ern’ment,  and  reminding  the  British  that  “  out 
of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  greatness 
and  eminence  of  their  own  Government  ”  they 
should  not  consent  to  inflict  injury  upon  their 
well-disposed  neighbors,  the  letter  concluded 
by  stating  that  “if,  in  accordance  with  .the 
custom  of  allied  states,  the  British  Government 
should  desire  to  send  a  purely  friendly  and 
temporary  mission  to  this  country,  with  a 
small  escort,  not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty 
members,  similar  to  that  which  attended  the 
Russian  mission,  this  servant  of  God  will  not 
oppose  its  progress.” 

On  the  7th  of  December  General  Roberts 
sent  forward  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  in  the 
direction  of  the  Shutargardan  pass.  It  pushed 
on  to  Rokean  without  meeting  with  any  resis¬ 
tance,  and  learned  that  the  army  from  Peiwar 
had  fled  without  stopping  across  the  Shutargar¬ 
dan.  General  Roberts  himself  then  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  and  was  led  by  the  guides  up  the  Shutar¬ 
gardan,  where  he  saw  no  signs  of  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  but  numerous  dead  horses  and 
camels  which  had  been  left  behind  by  the  Af¬ 
ghans  in  their  flight ;  after  which  he  returned 
to  Ali  Kheyl  without  firing  a  shot.  The  country 
was  found  friendly.  General  Biddulph,  having 
rested  for  some  time  at  Pisheen,  advanced  to  the 
Khojuk  Pass,  of  which  he  reported  the  occu¬ 
pation  without  opposition,  and  announced  on 
December  15th  that  he  had  begun  a  road  over 
the  pass  without  encountering  difficulty.  None 
of  the  passes  were  occupied  by  hostile  tribes 
or  troops,  and  the  people  were  all  friendly. 
He  was  joined  at  this  point  on  the  17th  by 
Lieutenant-General  Stewart,  his  superior  offi¬ 
cer.  On  the  13th  of  December  Major  Cava- 
gnari  reported  that  notables  and  officials  were 
coming  in  from  Jelalabad  to  offer  service. 
General  Browne  began  his  march  to  Jelalabad 
on  the  16th  of  December,  and,  proceeding 
without  serious  opposition,  reached  that  place 
and  occupied  it  on  the  20th.  He  found  the  in¬ 
habitants  friendly,  and  was  received  by  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  notables.  A  revolution  having 
taken  place  at  Cabool,  Shere  Ali  fled,  and 
Yakoob  Khan  was  proclaimed  Ameer  by  the 
chiefs  of  one  of  the  great  Afghan  sections. 
Shere  Ali  and  his  family  were  reported  on  the 
24th  to  have  passed  the  Russian  frontier  along 
with  the  Russian  embassy,  on  the  way  to  Tash- 
kend.  In  the  last  days  of  December  General 
Roberts  called  together  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Kuram  Valley  at  Peiwar  and  Ali 
Kheyl,  and  informed  them  that  the  Ameer’s 
rule  had  passed  away  for  ever,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  they  must  look  to  the  Empress  of  India. 
Major  Cavagnari  received  a  letter  from  Syad 
Mahommed,  chief  of  the  Kunar  Valley,  an¬ 
nouncing  his  intention  of  coming  in. 

The  advance  on  Candahar  was  begun  on  the 
31st  of  December,  when  a  large  part  of  Gen- 
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eral  Stewart’s,  division  marched  through  the 
Ghawaja  pass,  and  General  Biddulph’s  division 
crossed  the  Khojuk  pass.  The  two  columns 
met  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  passps 
oh  January  6  or  7,  1879,  dispersed  a  force  of 
Afghan  cavalry,  and  marched  through  the  city 
of  Oandahar  on  the  8th.  The  campaign  for  the 
winter  was  finished.  Ghalam  Hussein  Khan 
was  appointed  Civil  Administrator  of  Canda- 
har. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  February- 13, 
1879,  that  the  expedition  to  Afghanistan  might 
be  said  to  have  accomplished  its  purpose,  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
the  northwest  frontier,  while  preserving  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Afghanistan,  were  now  possible. 
Earl  BeaconsfielcI,  making  a  similar  statement 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  added:  “The  object  of 
the  Government’s  interference  in  Afghanistan 
has  been  completely  accomplished.  We  now 
hold  the  three  great  highways  connecting  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  India,  and  I  hope  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  retain  them.  We  have  secured  a  frontier 
which  I  hope  and  believe  will  render  India  in¬ 
vulnerable,  and  which  will  trench  as  little  as 
possible  on  the  independence  of  Afghanistan.” 

The  Viceroy  of  India  reported,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to>  the  flight  of  Shere  Ali,  that  before 
leaving  Cabool  the  Ameer  held  a  durbar,  when 
it  was  considered  by  the  chiefs  that  after  the 
fall  of  Ali  Musjid  and  Peiwar  no  further  reli¬ 
ance  could  be  placed  in  the  troops  or  resistance 
offered.  The  Ameer  thereupon  resolved  to 
seek  Russian  assistance  and  place  his  case  be¬ 
fore  a  European  Congress.  Yakoob  Khan  was 
released  and  left  in  charge  at  Cabool,  with  trea¬ 
sure  and  the  remaining  troops,  an  oath  being 
administered  to  him  that  he  would  do  as  the 
Ameer  might  direct.  Shere  Ali  left  Cabool  De¬ 
cember  I3th,  his  authority  having  almost  dis¬ 
appeared. 

A  remarkable  criminal  trial,  which  excited 
public  attention  to  a  degree  exceeded  by  no 
recent  case  except  that  of  the  Guicowar  of 
Baroda,  was  the  trial  of  the  Bajah  of  Pooree 
in  Cuttack,  the  hereditary  guardian  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Juggernaut,  for  the  murder  of  a  gos- 
sain,  or  holy  man,  an  ascetic  of  great  sanctity, 
who  enjoyed  a  special  reputation  for  curing 
diseases.  The  Rajah  was  the  secular  head  of 
the  Hindoo  religion  in  Orissa,  and  was  wor¬ 
shiped  by  the  Ooriyah  people  as  the  visible 
incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  murdered  man, 
who  knew  of  no  offense  which  he  had  given 
the  Rajah,  had  been  taken  before  him  and  tor¬ 
tured  for  three. hours,  after  which  he  was  thrust 
out  to  exist  for  fifteen  days  longer  in  great 
agony.  On  the  trial,  the  assessors  voted  to 
acquit  the  Rajah,  but  the  judges  convicted  him 
and  sentenced  him  to  transportation  for  life. 
The  Rajah  appealed  from  this  sentence  to  the 
High  Court,  which  met  in  May  to  consider  his 
appeal,  but  did  not  grant  it.  The  Rajah  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  previous  to  this 
event  had  led  a  blameless  life. 


An  Important  case  concerning  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  the  Crown  to  cede  Indian  terri¬ 
tory  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  was 
argued  before  the  High  Court  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces  in  July.  The  case  related  to  the 
cession  of  a  number  of  villages  to  the  Na- 
waub  of  Rampore  for  distinguished  services 
rendered  during  the  mutiny,  and  involved  the 
questions:  1.  Has  the  Crown  the  power  of 
ceding  territory  in  any  portion  of  its  domin¬ 
ions  without  the  consent  of  Parliament?  2. 
Has  the  Queen,  as  Empress  of  India,  the  power 
to  make  a  cession  of  Indian  territory  on  the 
ground  of  being  the  successor  of  the  Emperors 
of  Delhi  ?  It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  power  to  cede  land  was  an 
inherent  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  not  to- 
be  questioned  by  municipal  courts.  The  Court 
decided,  July  19th,  that  the  cession  was  valid, 
and  that  the  Crown  is  competent  to  cede  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  Indian  dominions  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Parliament,  and  simply  with  the 
advice  and  through  the  agency  of  responsible* 
ministers. 

The  Indian  Government  about  the  1st  of 
June  occupied  the  island  of  Socotra  off  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  chiefs  of 
this  island  had  been  taken  under  British  pro¬ 
tection  nearly  two  years  before,,  but  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag  was  now  hoisted  there,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  war  a  small  force  could  be  thrown  upon 
the  island  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  seizing  a 
position  of  such  advantage  for  attacking  the 
communications  with  India.  The  produce  of 
the  island  is  not  of  much  account,  but  it  is; 
fitted  for  the  growth  of  coffee. 

A  new  order  of  the  Indian  Empire  has  been 
instituted,  to  consist  of  her  Majesty  as  Sover¬ 
eign,  the  Viceroy  as  Grand  Master,  twenty- 
three  Councillors  of  the  Empress  who  are  ex 
officio  Companions,  and  fifty  Companions.  Fu¬ 
ture  nominations  to  the  order  are  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty  In  any  one  year,  exclusive  of  ecu 
officio  appointments.  Ex  officio  members  are 
Companions  for  life. 

INDIANA.  The  debt  of  the  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana  amounts  to  $4,998,178.  Of  this  sum  $3,- 
904,783  consists  of  bonds  held  by  the  school 
fund.  The  total  value  of  taxable  property  in 
the  State  in  1877  was  $855,190,125  ;  in  1878, 
$850,616,987.  The  total  number  of  taxable 
polls  in  1877  was  297,931;  in  1878,  300,000. 
The  receipts  of  the  general  fund  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,860,777.61 ;  the 
disbursements,  $1,497,356.20 ;  leaving  a  balance 
of  $363,421.41  on  the  30th  of  October.  The 
State  tax  is  twelve  cents  on  the  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  The  proceeds  of  this  levy,  with  delin¬ 
quent  taxes,  docket  fees,  and  taxes  otherwise 
collected,  and  amounts  reimbursed  by  counties 
and  received  from  prison  contractors,  have  been 
sufficient  to  defray  the  State  expenses.  The 
county  and  township  taxes  are  double,  and 
in  many  instances  three  times,  that  of  the 
State. 

Joint  resolutions  proposing  nine  amendments 
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to  the  State  Constitution  were  passed  at  the 
legislative  session  of  1877.  They  will  be  recon¬ 
sidered  at  the  session  of  1879,  and,  if  again 
passed,  immediately  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  on  November  1st  was  614.  The 
number  admitted  during  the  year  was  470 ; 
whole  number  treated,  1,084.  The  number 
discharged  recovered  was  273;  improved,  62; 
not  improved,  72 ;  died,  69.  The  whole  cost 
of  maintenance  was  $107,227 ;  cost  of  each 
patient  per  year,  $173.77 ;  per  week,  $3.34. 
There  was  an  average  of  754  persons,  patients 
and  employees,  the  cost  of  meat  for  whom  has 
been  per  year  about  $14.75 ;  not  quite  29  cts. 
a  week  or  4  cts.  a  day.  The  cost  of  meats  of 
all  kinds  for  the  year  was  $11,126.  The  cost 
of  flour  for  each  person  has  been  $8.49  per 
year,  or  about  2'3  cts.  per  day.  The  amount 
of  butter  consumed  has  been  32,311  lbs.  at 
19£  cts.  per  pound,  making  the  cost  for  each 
person  $8.64  per  year.  The  average  cost  of 
clothing  has  been  $25.46  per  patient.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  of  wages  paid  was  $2,776.69. 

The  enumeration  of  children  in  each  county 
of  the  State  between  six  and  twelve  years  of 
age  amounts  to  699,153.  The  school  money 
collected  from  the  counties  in  1878  was  $752,- 
125.  Out  of  this  and  the  balance  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  there  was  apportioned  to  the  counties  $874,- 
534,  which  was  $1.24  per  child.  The  amount 
of  the  State  school  fund  is  $9,000,000,  and  the 
value  of  permanent  school  property  $20,000,- 
000.  The  average  per  diem  pay  of  teachers  is 
$1.80,  and,  four  months  being  the  average  term, 
the  average  annual  salary  is  $144.  The  average 
cost  of  school-houses  is  $160.  The  expense  for 
school-houses  in  1874  was  $875,515,  but  in  1878 
it  was  only  $424,304.  The  expenditure  per 
capita  for  the  last,  three  years  has  been  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1876,  $2.69;  1877,  $2.34;  1878,  $2.27. 
In  1860  Indiana  was  the  sixth  State  of  the 
Union  in  population  and  the  twentieth  in  edu¬ 
cational  facilities.  Her-  system  of  instruction 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  superior 
one,  and  her  progress  in  recent  years  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  higher  institutions  are  the  State 
University,  the  Purdue  University,  and  the 
State  Normal  School.  Each  county  sends  two 
students  free  of  charge  to  each  of  the  univer¬ 
sities. 

From  an  attendance  in  1848  of  92  and  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $11,765.83,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
has  increased  to  328  and  the  expenditure  to 
$62,994.99.  Instruction  has  been  given  to  1,- 
207  pupils.  The  course  of  study  has  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  to  correspond  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  common-school  education  guaran¬ 
teed  to  children  who  have  the  use  of  their 
faculties.  More  than  100  children  having  claim 
to  an  education  can  not  be  received  because  of 
a  lack  of  accommodations  for  them. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  during 


the  year  was  108.  Instruction  has  been  given 
to  598  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  institute 
in  1847.  The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
were  $31,404.96,  being  $259.20  per  annum  for 
each  pupil. 

Crime  in  the  State  has  greatly  increased. 
There  is  a  prison  for  females,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  commission  of  females  consti¬ 
tuted  by  law.  The  superintendent  and  assis¬ 
tants  are  also  females.  The  prison  has  received 
more  than  50  prisoners  since  its  establishment 
in  1873.  The  Prison  North  had  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  646  and  at  its  close  605  con¬ 
victs,  295  having  been  received,  340  released, 
and  the  average  being  619.  The  disbursements 
were  $75,295.73,  being  $868.06  in  excess  of  the 
earnings.  This  excess  is  explained  by  the  ad¬ 
ditional  accommodations  provided  for  an  ex¬ 
pected  increase  in  the  number  committed  to 
the  prison.  The  Prison  South  had  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  year  590  convicts,  received 
335,  making  925  in  all,  and  released  299,  leav¬ 
ing  626  remaining  at  the  close.  The  daily  aver¬ 
age  during  the  year  was  626.  Since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1822  it  has  received  6,526  convicts 
and  released  5,900.  More  than  two  thirds  of 
those  remaining  are  unmarried  men.  Less 
than  one  third  are  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
Forty-four  are  sentenced  for  life.  The  expense 
of  maintenance  per  man  was  $29.03,  which  was 
the  lowest  in  ten  years,  being  less  than  one  half 
the  expenditure  five  years  before.  The  total 
cost  for  the  year  was  $72,733.19,  being  $28,- 
539.53  in  excess  of  the  earnings.  But  a  little 
over  one  half  the  convicts  have  been  leased. 
The  State  receives  forty-five  cents  per  man.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  employment  of  four  fifths 
of  the  convicts  would  make  the  institution  self- 
sustaining.  Better  provision  for  the  mental 
and  moral  instruction  of  the  prisoners  is  asked. 
It  is  especially  urged  that  opportunity  be  given 
for  evening  reading  and  study  by  the  supply  of 
a  light  in  each  cell.  The  directors  think  the 
deprivation  of  light  is  an  inhuman  hardship. 
The  prison  has  but  half  enough  cells. 

It  is  enjoined  in  the  Constitution  that  “  the 
General  Assembly  shall  provide  houses  of  ref¬ 
uge  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  juve¬ 
nile  offenders.”  An  institution  for  boys  was 
established  at  Plainfield  in  1867,  and  has  been 
in  operation  eleven  years.  The  number  of 
boys  admitted  during  that  time  is  1,128.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  year  145  had  been  admit¬ 
ted  and  383  remained,  that  being  the  greatest 
number  in  the  institution  at  any  one  time. 
Provision  for  controlling  the  criminal  inclina¬ 
tions  of  girls  has  been  made  in  the  reformatory 
department  connected  with  the  Female  Prison, 
where  296  have  been  received  since  1873. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  prisons  are  over¬ 
crowded  and  have  not  capacity  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  prisoners,  and  that  nearly  400  of  the 
1,300  confined  in  1877  were  idle,  as  the  State 
was  unable  to  let  their  labor,  and  that  the 
South  Prison  had  not  enough  cells  to  accommo¬ 
date  its  inmates,  and  nearly  200  had  to  sleep 
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in  the  chapel,  yet  the  number  pardoned  and 
discharged  was  only  66. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of-  State 
shows  that  during  1878  there  have  been  issued 
and  attested  2  proclamations,  48  warrants,  62 
requisitions,  103  pardons,  38  remissions,  6  com¬ 
mutations,  2  respites,  588  commissions  to  State, 
judicial,  and  county  officers,  1,352  commissions 
to  justices  of  peace,  and  814  commissions  to 
notaries  public. 

Provision  was  made  by  an  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  approved  March  14,  1877,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  State  House.  A  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  was  accordingly  constituted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  work.  A  plan  was  adopted,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  estimated  at  $1,721,- 
911.  The  tax  levy  for  the  year  1877  was  one 
cent,  and  for  1878  two  cents,  on  the  hundred 
dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1878,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  had 
reached  $42,023.56,  most  of  which  has  been 
expended  upon  orders  of  the  board.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  current  levy  will  perhaps  not 
greatly  exceed  $150,000.  It  is  provided  in  the 
State  Constitution  that  “  no  law  shall  author¬ 
ize  any  debt  to  be  contracted  on  behalf  of  the 
State  except  in  the  following  cases:  to  meet 
casual  deficits  in  the  revenue ;  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  State  debt ;  to  repel  invasion, 
suppress  insurrection,  or  if  hostilities  be  threat¬ 
ened,  provide  for  the  public  defense.”  The 
State  now  pays  an  amount  of  interest  exceed¬ 
ing  one  fourth  of  a  million  dollars  on  an  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  common-school  fund  caused 
by  the  use  of  the  money  of  the  latter  for  gen¬ 
eral  expenses.  This  loan  will  probably  be  per¬ 
petual,  as  there  is  no  provision  for  its  payment. 
A  tax  levy  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars 
will  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  discharge 
other  obligations;  and  the  revenues  of  the 
general  fund  at  a  rate  of  seven  cents  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  an 
economical  administration,  and  increase  the 
means  for  the  rapid  construction  of  the  State 
House.  The  style  of  architecture  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  Corinthian.  The  total  length  from  south 
to  north  is  482  feet ;  from  east  to  west,  292 
feet;  south  and  north  fronts,  184  feet  in 
width;  center  wings  on  the  east  and  west 
fronts,  112  feet  in  width;  the  sub-basement, 

6  feet  6  inches  in  height;  basement,  13  feet 
high,  to  be  used  for  heating  and  ventilating, 
and  the  storage  of  heavy  articles  and  fuel.  The 
next  story  above  the  sub-basement  is  designat¬ 
ed  the  first  story.  The  approaches  to  each  of 
the  four  fronts  of  the  building  are  direct,  with 
a  rise  of  only  seven  feet  to  this  floor.  The 
convenience  and  utility  of  this  arrangement, 
not  only  for  the  public,  but  for  those  who  have 
to  occupy  and  fill  the  official  positions  of  the 
different  departments,  is  deemed  great.  This 
first-floor  plan  shows  one  of  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  design — a  grand  corridor  of  such 
proportions  as  the,  business  departments  of  the 
State  Capitol  demand,  affording  light,  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  ready  communication  with  each 


office  on  this  floor,  and,  by  means  of  eight 
grand  staircases,  with  each  department  on  the 
second  and  third  floors.  Each  staircase  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  start  on  the  first  floor  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  each  business  office  of  the  several  de¬ 
partments,  affording  easy  communication  with 
the  Supreme  Court-room,  Senate,  House,  libra¬ 
ry,  etc.,  located  on  the  second  floor,  and  gal¬ 
leries,  committee-rooms,  etc.,  on  the  third 
floor.  The  entire  business  departments  of  the 
State  are  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  following  accommodations :  Kep- 
resentatives’  hall,  70  by  70  feet,  44  feet  in 
height ;  Senate-chamber,  63  by  64  feet,  44  feet 
in  height;  court-room,  50  feet  6  inches  by  57 
feet  6  inches,  36  feet  in  height ;  law  library, 
30  feet  6  inches  by  56  feet  8  inches,  19  feet 
in  height.  On  this  floor,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  there  is  the  Speaker’s  reception-room, 
Speaker’s  private  room,  chief  clerk’s  room,  as¬ 
sistant  clerk’s  room,  engrossing  clerk’s  room, 
enrolling  clerk’s  room,  post-office  and  folding- 
rooms,  two  committee-rooms,  two  cloak-rooms 
for  members  of  the  House,  wash-room  for 
members  of  the  House,  two  water-closets  for 
members  of  the  House,  wash-room  and  closet 
for  the  Speaker,  wash-room  and  water-closet 
for  chief  and  assistant  clerk,  wash-room  and 
water-closet  for  enrolling  and  engrossing  clerks, 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  reception-room,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor’s  private  room,  four  rooms 
for  secretaries,  two  committee-rooms,  post- 
office  and  folding-room,  two  cloak-ropms,  wash¬ 
room,  two  water-closets  for  Senators,  water- 
closet  and  wash-room  for  Lieutenant-Govern¬ 
or’s  department.  The  quarters  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  on  the  second  floor,  and  embrace 
seven  private  rooms,  main  court-room,  consul¬ 
tation-room,  attorneys’  room,  law  library,  law 
librarian’s  room,  two  reporters’  rooms,  sher¬ 
iff's  room,  janitor’s  room,  wash-room,  three 
water-closets,  and  private  stairway.  State  Li¬ 
brarian — Private  room,  janitor’s  room,  library, 
museum  and  reading-room,  wash-room,  cloak¬ 
room,  two  stairways  to  gallery,  two  water- 
closets,  two  galleries  of  library,  three  store¬ 
rooms  for  library.  The  third  story  contains 
18  committee-rooms,  two  joint  committee- 
rooms,  public  gallery  to  House — seating  capa¬ 
city  296,  standing  room  150 — ladies’  toilet- 
room,  two  public  water-closets,  public  gallery 
to  Senate  chamber  —  seating  capacity  408, 
standing  room  120.  As  the  building  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  first-class  fire-proof  structure, 
all  woodwork  is  reduced  in  the  construction  to 
its  smallest  capacity ;  the  doors  and  frames, 
sash,  wood  floors  and  seating  of  halls  and  gal¬ 
leries,  with  the  necessary  shelving  of  offices 
and  library,  being  all  the  woodwork  required. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  planned 
in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  oldest 
and  best  architectural  examples  extant.  For 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  interior,  the 
architect  has  called  into  requisition  all  the 
modern  improvements  in  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing,  elevators  for  passengers  and  fuel,  dust- 
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*■  flues  from  each  department,  electric  and  tele¬ 
phone  combination,  plumbing,  soft  water  for 
lavatories,  electric  clocks,  electric  lighting  of 
gas,  geological  department  located  for  light  in 
the  best  place  ;  the  galleries  arranged  for  the 
public  to  look  directly  toward  the  members ; 
galleries  supported  by  solid  walls,  with  direct 
light  and  air  from  the  outside ;  no  skylight  or 
hothouse  arrangements.  The  heating  will  be 
perfected  by  using  radiation  in  all  the  offices, 
halls,  and  corridors,  both  direct  and  indirect. 
This  system  is  combined  with  ventilating  by 
exhausting  the  vitiated  air  from  the  floor-line 
by  means  of  the  exhaust-ducts,  which  are 
helped  or  forced  by  the  steam-heating  pipes 
within. 

The  election  in  Indiana  was  held  on  Octo¬ 
ber  9th.  It  was  for  the  choice  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  members  of 
the  State  Legislature. 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at 
Indianapolis  on  February  20th,  and  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  appointment  of  ex-Governor 
Hendricks  as  President.  The  nominations 
were  as  follows:  for  Secretary  of  State,  J.  G. 
Shanklin,  of  Vanderburgh  County ;  for  Auditor, 
M.  D.  Manson,  of  Montgomery  County ;  for 
Treasurer,  William  Fleming,  of  Allen  County; 
for  Attorney-General,  T.  W.  Woollen,  of  John¬ 
son  County;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  James  H.  Smart,  of  Allen  County. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

The  Democracy  of  the  State  of  Indiana  assembled 
in  delegate  convention  declare : 

That  national-bank  notes  shall  be  retired,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  an  equal  amount  of  Treasury  notes  with  full 
legal-tender  quality. 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  making  the  United  States 
notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  a  full  legal  ten¬ 
der  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  ex¬ 
cept  such  obligations  only  as  are  by  the  terms  of  the 
original  contracts  under  which  they  were  issued  ex¬ 
pressly  payable  in  coin. 

That  the  right  to  issue  paper  money  as  well  as 
coin  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Government, 
and  such  money  should  be  issued  in  such  amounts 
as  the  sound  business  interests  of  the  country  may 
from  time  to  time  require. 

We  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  by  Congress  as 
will  authorize  the  taxation  by  the  States  of  the  United 
States  notes  in  common  with  all  other  money. 

That  we  deem  it  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  enact 
any  further  legislation  for  the  funding  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  abroad,  through  the  means  of  home  syn¬ 
dicates  or  other  methods;  and  we  believe  the  true 
policy  of  the  Government  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  would  be  subserved  by  legislating  so  as 
to  distribute  said  debt  among  our  people  at  home — 
affording  them  the  most  favorable  and  practical  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  investment  of  their  savings  m 
the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States. 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  legislation  which  shall  fix 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  at  not  exceeding  six  per 
centum  per  annum. 

We  demand  the  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar 
of  41 2b  grains  to  the  coin  of  the  country,  and  with 
full  legal-tender  quality  in  the  payment  of  all  debts, 
both  public  and  private  ;  and  that  the  coinage  there¬ 
of  shall  be  unlimited,  and  upon  the  same  terms  and 


conditions  as  may  be  provided  for  the  coinage  of 
gold. 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  repeal  of  the  resumption  act. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
public  expenditures,  and  wc  declare  that  the  fees  and 
salaries  of  all  public  officers  should  be  reduced. 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt 
act. 

That  we  sincerely  deplore  the  recent  violent  col¬ 
lision  between  labor  and  capital,  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  thereof,  and  to  protect  the  future  public 
order  and  security,  we  believ  e  that  the  wages  of  cor¬ 
porations  engaged  in  the  business  of  mining,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  transportation  should  be  a  first  lien 
upon  the  property,  receipts,  and  earnings  of  said 
corporations,  and  that  such  lien  should  be  declared, 
defined,  and  enforced  by  appropriate  legislation. 

That  we  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  venti¬ 
lation  of  coal  mines — one  that  would  be  just  to  the 
miner  and  owner. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  friend  of  the  common- 
school  system,  and  will  in  every  legitimate  W'ay  labor 
for  its  success,  and  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  di¬ 
vert  any  portion  of  the  common-school  fund  to  any 
sectarian  purpose. 

That  the  last  apportionment  of  the  State  for  legis¬ 
lative  purposes  was  grossly  unjust  and  dishonorable, 
and  . we  demand  that  the  next  Legislature,  in  appor¬ 
tioning  the  State  for  legislative  purposes,  as  will  he 
their  imperative  duty,  shall  have  regard  alone  to 
population  and  contiguity  of  territory. 

That  the  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  over  questions  of 
corporate  and  individual  rights  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  States  tends  to  oppress  and  burden  liti— 

ants  to  such  an  extent  as  to  amount  to  a  practical 

enial  of  justice  in  many  cases;  and  we  consider 
the  legislation  which  has  conferred  such  jurisdiction 
as  unwise  and  hurtful  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
people.  And  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  re¬ 
strict  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  to 
such  matters  as  are  clearly  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  and  expressed' in  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789. 

We  are  opposed  to  class  legislation,  and  protest 
against  the  grant  of  subsidies  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  either  in  lands,  bonds,"  money,  or  by  the 
pledge  of  the  public  credit. 

That  we  abhor  and  hold  up  to  public  detestation 
the  leaders  in  the  Republican  party  who  secretly 
connived,  and  with  barefaced  effrontery  carried  out 
the  scheme,  by  and  through  venial  returning  boards, 
whereby  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hen¬ 
dricks,  the  people’s  choice  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  were  wrongfully  kept  out  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  to  which  a  free  people  had  called  them.  We 
hold  it  up  as  the  monster  crime  of  the  age,  a  crime 
against  free  government,  a  crime  against  the  elective 
franchise,  and  a  crime  that  can  only  he  condoned 
when  the  malefactors  who  seated  a  fraud  in  the 
Presidential  chair  are  driven  from  power  and  con¬ 
signed  to  everlasting  infamy  by  the  people  whom 
they  have  outraged.  And  we  denounce  the  act  of 
the’President  of  the  United  States  in  appointing  to 
high  and  lucrative  positions  the  corrupt  members  of 
the  returning  boards,  and  condemn  the  acts  of  Fed¬ 
eral  officers  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  State  courts  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  criminals. 

That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  be  ar.d  are  hereby  requested  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  giving  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war  a  pension  similar  to  that  now  given  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812. 

The  National  Greenback-Labor  party  of  the 
State  assembled  in  Convention  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis  on  May  22d,  and  was  organized  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  James  Buchanan,  of  Yigo  County, 
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as  President.  The  following  nominations  were 
made :  for  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  James, 
of  Grant  County  ;  for  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Main, 
of  Floyd  County ;  for  Auditor,  John  F.  Bird, 
of  Gibson  County;  for  Attorney-General,  Da¬ 
vid  Moss,  of  Hamilton  County;  for  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  Young,  of 
Marion  County.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted : 

The  National  Greenback-Labor  party  of  Indiana, 
in  convention  assembled,  declares : 

1.  We  declare  our  fealty  to  the  American  mone¬ 
tary  system — the  abolition  of  all  bank  issues,  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  issuing  by  the  Government  of  full  legal-tender 
paper  flat  money,  receivable  for  all  dues  and  payable 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  in  amount  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  trade,  to  give  employment  to 
all  labor,  and  to  enable  the  people  to  do  a  cash  busi¬ 
ness  aud  to  relieve  them  from  the  debt  system  which 
has  made  the  industrial  aud  commercial  classes  the 
slaves  and  drudges  of  the  credit-mongers  of  the 
world. 

2.  We  declare  our  opposition  to  every  measure 
looking  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the 
monarchical  system  of  finance  which  puts  all  the 
interests  of  industry,  trade,  aud  commerce  in  the 
hands  of  the  f aw,  and  enforces  a  monopoly  of 
wealth  destructive  of  the  highest  material  good  of 
society. 

3.  We  proclaim  our  uncompromising  hostility  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  system  of  Government  bond¬ 
ed  indebtedness,  which  is  intended  to  bind  unborn 
generations  in  chains,  and  we  declare  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  use  all  the  funds  now  hoarded  for 
resumption  purposes  to  pay  and  cancel  outstanding 
bonds,  and  that  it  should  make  new  and  liberal  is¬ 
sues  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose; 
and  that  the  issue  of  future  interest-bearing  bonds 
should  be  prohibited  by  constitutional  amendment. 

4.  We'  demand  that  all  legislation  should  be  so 
enacted  and  so  administered  as  to  secure  to  each 
man,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  just  reward  of  his 
own  labor;  and  we  denounce  all  lawlessness,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  fraud  that  refuses  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  people  honestly  expressed  through  the  bal¬ 
lot. 

5.  We  denounce  the  red-flag  communism  imported 
from  Europe,  which  asks  for  an  equal  division  of 
property,  and  we  denounce  the  communism  of  the 
nation  d  banks,  of  the  bond  syndicates,  and  of  the 
consolidated  railroad  corporations,  which  have  se¬ 
cured  and  are  enforcing  an  unequal  division  of  prop¬ 
erty,  having  already  divided  among  themselves  ten 
thousand  millions  of  the  property  of  the  people  by 
corrupting  the  representatives  and  servants  of  the 
people.  The  one  system  of  communism  ignores  the 
inequalities  of  capacity  whioli  have  been  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  human  family,  and  both  systems 
are  destructive  of  the  rewards  of  toil  aud  of  the  in¬ 
centives  to  industry  and  exertion. 

6.  We  declare  that  until  the  American  monetary 
system,  which  will  result  in  the  practical  extinction 
of  debt  and  usury,  is  established,  the  State  should 
by  all  the  powers  that  it  can  exert  lipait  and  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest,  so  that  it  shall  in  no  event  ex¬ 
ceed  the  average  increase  of  wealth  by  productive 
industry. 

7.  Wo  favor  simple,  plain,  and  economical  govern¬ 
ment:  as  few  laws  as  possible,  and  they  rigidly  en¬ 
forced  ;  as  few  officials  as  practicable,  and  they  held 
to  a  close  accountability.  To  this  end  we  demand 
the  abolition  of  all  useless  offices,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  system  by  which  offices  are  made  to  yield  al¬ 
most  princely  fortunes.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
next  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  to  secure  such 
legislation  as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  any  local 


or  State  official  to  receive  more  than  adequate  pay 
for  his  services  ;  and  when  practicable  the  compen¬ 
sation  should  be  fixed  by  a  specific,  salary. 

8.  We  denounce  the  conspiracy  of  the  Democratic 
and  Kepublican  leaders  of  Indiana  to  build  a  costly 
and  magnificent  State  House,  which,  as  experience 
has  proved  in  all  similar  cases,  would  result  in  the 
general  plundering  of  the  people.  We  denounce 
the  action  of  the  Governor  in  calling  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  this 
scheme.  We  denounce  the  indecent  haste  with 
which  the  State  House  Commissioners  are  proceed¬ 
ing  to  let  a  contract  to  bind  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  we  demand  that  no  contract  shall  be  let  until 
the  voters  of  the  State  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  will  upon  the  subject  through  the 
Legislature  to  be  chosen  in  October  next. 

9.  We  protest  against  the  weak  and  ineffective 
election  laws  of  Indiana,  and  we  ask  that  the  next 
Legislature  shall  enact  statutes  which  shall  secure 
fair  elections  in  the  State,  and  which  shall  provide 
severe  and  adequate  punishment  for  fraudulent 
voters  and  for  those  who  bribe  voters  or  procure 
fraudulent  votes. 

10.  We  denounce  the  criminal  and  unfair  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  legislative  and  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  equally  unjust  apportionments  made 
in  the  past  by  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  we  pledge 
our  members  of  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment,  which  shall  secure  a  full 
and  untram meled  expression  of  the  political  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  p'eople. 

11.  The  State  should  enact  laws  which  will  abro¬ 
gate  the  abuses  and  protect  the  interests  of  men  who 
work  in  mines,  by  providing  for  the  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  ;  and  the  earnings  of  all  employees 
of  corporations  should  be  a  first  lien  upon  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  said  corporations. 

12.  If  it  was  wise  and  needful  in  1867,  when 
money  was  plenty  and  the  country  prosperous,  to 
enact,  a  bankrupt  law,  it  is  certainly  humane  now  to 
amend  such  law  so  as  to  prevent  frauds,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  this  last  escape  of  the  oppressed  debt¬ 
or  from  the  extortions  of  the  money  power.  And 
we  favor  the  exemption  of  not  less  than  $1,000  worth 
of  property  to  the  householder  from  forced  sale  on 
execution. 

13.  The  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  that 
the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators  of  the 
United  States  shall  he  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

14.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  adding  to  the 
burdens  of  the  people  by  an  increase  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  army,  believing  with  Washington  that  “over¬ 
grown  military  establishments  UDder  any  form  of 
government  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  particu¬ 
larly  hostile  to  republican  liberty.” 

15.  We  endorse  and  reaffirm  the  platform  of  prin¬ 
ciples  adopted  at  Toledo  February  22,  1878,  and  we 
congratulate  the  country  upon  the  union  of  the  po¬ 
litical  interests  subserving  the  useful  ranks  of  soci¬ 
ety  in  one  party,  which  shall  advance  this  decree 
of  a  higher  and  better  civilization,  and  this  oldest 
gospel,  that  there  shall  be  work  for  all,  and  that  all 
shall  work. 

The  Republican  party  of  the  State  assem¬ 
bled  in  convention  at  Indianapolis  on  June  5th, 
and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison  as  President.  The  following 
nominations  were  made :  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Isaac  S.  Moore,  of  Warrick  County';  for 
Treasurer,  George  F.  Herriott,  of  Johnson 
County;  for  Auditor,  A.  O.  Miller,  of  Boone 
County ;  for  Attorney-General,  D.  P.  Bald¬ 
win,  of  Cass  County;  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  James  T.  Merrill,  of  Tip-, 
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pecanoe  County.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted : 

The  Republicans  of  Indiana,  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principles  : 

The  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  is  essential  to  the  peace,  permanency 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation;  the  right  of  the  people 
to  meet  together  and  discuss  grievances  to  be  jealously 
guarded  and  maintained,  but  determined  opposition 
to  lawlessness,  or  to  any  resort  to  force  and  violence, 
as  subversive  of  the  public  peace,  injurious  to  public 
morals,  and  destructive  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
all  classes ;  equal  rights  before  the  law,  and  equal 
protection  under  the  law,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  condition,  or  occupation  ;  no  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  to  individuals,  or  classes ;  opposition  to  all  sub¬ 
sidies,  national,  State,  county,  or  municipal;  the 
common-school  system  to  be  cherished  and  perfect¬ 
ed,  and  to  that  end  the  school  fund  should  Dot  bo 
diverted  to  sectarian  purposes;  rigid  economy  in  all 
expenditures,  national,  State,  county,  and  municipal ; 
a  just  limitation  upon  taxes  for  State,  county,  town¬ 
ship,  and  municipal  purposes  ;  opposition  to  any 
increase  of  municipal  indebtedness  ;  strict  account¬ 
ability  on  the  part  of  all  public  officers  ;  just  reduc¬ 
tion  and  equalization  of  all  fees  and  salaries ;  such 
legislation  as  will  secure  to  all  persons  laboring  for 
and  furnishing  supplies  to  railroad  and  other  cor¬ 
porations,  full  payment  for  their  labor  and  material ; 
an  increased  exemption  of  property  from  execution, 
and  a  liberal  homestead  law ;  Buch  legislation  as  will 
protect  the  lives  and  secure  the  comfort  of  miners 
and  other  laborers  employed  in  hazardous  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
strict  registration  and  election  laws ;  full  commen¬ 
dation  of  and  sympathy  with  all  efforts  for  personal 
reformation  ;  American  industries  to  be  encouraged 
and  fostered  by  such  legislation  as  will  develop  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  and  give  full  mea¬ 
sure  of  employment  and  reward  to  labor ;  opposition 
to  repudiation  in  all  its  forms ;  the  honor  and  credit 
of  the  nation  to  be  maintained  in  every  contingency ; 
no  abandonment  of  greenbacks  or  depreciation  of 
greenback  currency ;  a  sound  and  stable  currency  of 
gold,  silver,  and  paper  of  the  same  value  ;  national 
legislation  authorizing  the  receipt  of  greenbacks  at 
par  in  payment  of  customs  and  in  purchase  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  ;  opposition  to  further  financial  agi¬ 
tation,  stability  in  our  finance  system  being  essential 
to  business  prosperity ;  Union  soldiers  are  entitled 
to  all  honor,  and  their  displacement  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  rebel  soldiers  as  employees  by  the  nation¬ 
al  House  of  Representatives  should  be  condemned  by 
every  patriotic  citizen  ;  opposition  to  the  payment 
of  Southern  claims  arising  out  of  the  rebellion. 

We  denounce  the  action  of  the  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  in  demanding  payment  of  over 
$200,000,000  of  rebel  claims  as  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Government,  less  open  but  not  less  dangerous 
than  armed  rebellion. 

We  denounce  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  for  their  lawless  action  in  unseating 
Republican  Representatives  fairly  and  legally  elect¬ 
ed,  and  in  giving  their  places  to  their  partisans, 
regardless  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people. 

The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  are  seeking 
to  make  it  a  revolutionary  party.  They  will  not 
submit  to  the  repose  of  the  country  or  leave  the 
people  to  their  peaceful  pursuits  so  long  as  they  have 
hope  of  profit  by  agitation,  and  no  law  or  public 
measure  is  so  sacred  that  they  will  not  violate  it  to 
obtain  a  party  advantage. 

The  cry  of  fraud  in  reference  to  the  last  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  is  a  disguise  to  conceal  the  illegal  and  for¬ 
cible  means  by  which  voters  in  Southern  States  were 
intimidated,  and  thousands  in  all  the  States  were 
sought  to  be  corrupted;  and  the  unblushing  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
undertook  to  buy  the  votes  of  Presidential  electors 


with  money  proves  them  unworthy  of  public  con¬ 
fidence.  The  denial  of  the  title  of  President  Hayes 
is  an  act  of  party  desperation,  and  the  attempt  to 
oust  him  is  revolutionary  resistance  to  law,  which, 
if  not  condemned  by  the  people,  will  furnish  a  pre¬ 
cedent  by  which  any  defeated  party  may  issue  its 
declaration  in  opposition  to  law,  rally  its  supporters 
to  acts  of  violence,  plunge  the  country  into  anarchy, 
and  thus  Mexicanize  and  destroy  our  institutions. 
The  Electoral  Commission  was  constitutionally  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Congress,  and  its  decision,  subsequently  con¬ 
firmed  by  Congress,  was  final  and  conclusive  upon 
every  department  of  this  Government.  There  can 
bo  no  appeal  from  it  except  by  revolution.  Its  de¬ 
cision  makes  the  title  of  President  Hayes  pqual  to 
that  of  any  former  President,  and  we  recognize  in 
his  personal  integrity,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
course  of  his  administration,  the  guarantee  that  he 
will  conduct  the  Government  so  as  to  preserve  the 
honor  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves -to  support  and 
maintain  President  Hayes  and  the  lawfully  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  the  Government  in  resisting 
revolution. 

At  this,  the  first  opportunity  presented  to  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  Indiana,  in  this  capacity,  we  desire  to 
place  on  the  permanent  records  of  the  party  a  trib¬ 
ute  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  character  and 
services  of  Oliver  P.  Morton.  What  he  has  done 
for  his  country  and  State  is  now  history.  We  can 
never  forget  his  intrepid  leadership  and  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  public  weal.  The  people  of  Indiana 
must  ever  regard  and  cherish  the  memory  of  him 
whose  name  and  fame  are  now  the  common  heritage 
of  the  nation. 


The  result  of  the  election  for  members  of 
Congress  was  as  follows  : 


DISTRICT. 

Republican. 

Democratic. 

National. 

i . 

13.928 

13,099 

1,595 

n . 

12,032 

17,317 

2,103 

hi . 

9.369 

15,074 

1,588 

IV . 

14,655 

15,146 

199 

V . 

13,776 

12,936 

796 

VI . 

15,548 

16,167 

2,043 

YII . 

17,881 

18,720 

VIII . 

12,124 

13,164 

4^929 

IX . 

15,608 

15,510 

4.571 

X . 

15,365 

13,408 

5.252 

XI . 

15,547 

13,102 

4.266 

XII . 

17.067 

9,712 

XIII . 

15,184 

13,523 

8j462 

171,017 

175,513 

£0,804 

National  Democratic  vote .  18,720 

National  Republican  vote .  9,712 


National  Democratic  vote .  18,720 

National  Republican  vote .  9,712 


In  1876  the  Representatives  elected  were  9 
Republicans  and  4  Democrats.  In  1878  the 
Representatives  elected  were  7  Republicans  and 
6  Democrats;  of  the  latter,  2  are  Nationals 
also. 

The  vote  for  State  officers  was  as  follows; 
Secretary  of  State — Shanklin,  Democrat,  194,- 
770  ;  Moore,  Republican,  180,557  ;  James, 
National,  39,415.  Auditor  of  State — Manson, 
Democrat,  194,834;  Miller,  Republican,  180,- 
718  ;  Bird,  National,  38,021.  State  Treasurer 
— Fleming,  Democrat,  194,143  ;  Herriott,  Re¬ 
publican,  180,574;  Main,  National,  39,451. 
Attorney-General — "Woollen,  Democrat,  194,- 
752  ;  Baldwin,  Republican,  180,291 ;  Gregory, 
National,  38,267.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction — Smart,  Democrat,  195,805  ;  Mer- 
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rill,  Republican,  179,976 ;  Young,  National, 
37,687. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  members  of 
the  State  Legislature  was  as  follows : 


Senate. 

House. 

24 

50 

28 

89 

8 

11 

60 

100 

INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  The  fact 
that  certain  plants  capture  insects  by  aid  of  a 
sticky  secretion  which  exudes  from  their  leaves, 
and  incioso  them  by  a  shutting  action  of  their 
leaves,  has  been  long  observed  by  botanists. 
The  best  known  of  these  plants  was  the  Dio- 
ncea  museipula ,  or  Venus’s  fly-trap,  in  America, 
and  the  Drosera  or  sundew,  which  grows  in 
peat-bogs  in  Europe.  These  species  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  bristles  and  tentacles,  from  the 
glandular  extremities  of  which  the  viscid  lime 
which  attracts  and  detains  the  insects  is  se¬ 
creted.  The  pitcher-plants  entrap  the  insects 
which  are  attracted  into  their  hollow  leaves 
by  means  of  short  stiff  spines  in  their  mouth, 
which  allow  ingress  but  no  egress.  The  leaves 
of  the  bladderwort  are  provided  with  sacs 
which  have  a  similar  funnel-shaped  mouth 
guarded  by  converging  needles.  Ellis,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Linnaeus,  first  asserted  that  the 
Dionoea  was  nurtured  by  the  captured  insects, 
since  they  were  suffused  by  a  slimy  liquid  which 
dissolved  them.  Other  botanists  revived  the 
hypothesis  from  time  to  time ;  but  the  most 
extensive  investigation  of  the  subject  was 
made  by  Charles  Darwin,  who  published  the 
results  of  his  observations  in  a  book  on  insec¬ 
tivorous  plants  in  1876.  His  observations  were 
supplemented  by  those  of  Kohn,  Hooker,  and 
others.  It  was  established  that  the  structure 
of  various  plants  is  completely  adapted  to  the 
capture  of  insects,  that  the  insects  are  digested 
by  a  secretion  which  possesses  the  properties 
of  gastric  juice,  and  that  they  are  absorbed  by 
the  plant.  But  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
animal  substances  serve  as  a  true  food  to  the 
plant,  and  that  the  plant  is  benefited  by  the 
diet.  Many  observers  thought  that  they  had 
found  indications  to  the  contrary,  and  that  the 
operation  was  abnormal  and  purely  pathologi¬ 
cal.  This  past  year  Francis  Darwin  has  been 
engaged  in  an  elaborate  series  of  observations 
on  the  habits  of  the  Drosera,  which  supply  the 
missing  link  of  evidence,  and  show  that  that 
plant  is  directly  and  decidedly  benefited  by  its 
animal  food.  lie  planted  a  number  of  sundews 
in  plates,  placing  a  wooden  partition  across 
the  middle  of  each  plate  to  separate  the  plants 
into  two  divisions.  He  placed  them  in  a  hot¬ 
house  and  covered  the  whole  with  fine  muslin 
to  prevent  the  access  of  insects.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  experiment  on  the  12th  of  June, 
giving  the  plants  on  one  side  of  each  plate  a 
regular  and  frequent  supply  of  animal  food  in 


the  form  of  pieces  of  roast  beef  of  about  one 
fiftieth  of  a  grain,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  partition  were  left  entirely  to  the 
ordinary  sustenance  of  plants.  After  the  sec¬ 
ond  day’s  feeding  the  experiment  was  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  first  resumed  on  the  5th  of  July. 
By  the  15th  of  July  the  fed  plants  were  noticed 
to  be  much  fresher  and  greener  than  the  others, 
and  a  microscopical  examination  revealed  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  chlorophyl  than  the 
starved  plants,  and  that  the  grains  of  chloro¬ 
phyl  were  loaded  with  starch ;  the  nitroge- 
neous  diet  therefore  promoted  the  assimilation 
of  plant-food  and  the  storing  of  reserve  mate¬ 
rial.  By  the  5th  of  August  there  were  found 
on  count  to  be  49  per  cent,  more  plants  in  the 
division  fed  with  beef  than  in  the  other,  al¬ 
though  the  unfed  plants  were  slightly  in  excess 
and  more  vigorous  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  By  the  end  of  August  the  plants 
had  blossomed  and  the  seeds  were  ripe.  The 
seed  capsules  were  cut  off  and  the  seeds  counted, 
and  the  plants  in  the  two  divisions  were  com¬ 
pared  as  to  number,  size,  weight,  number  of 
capsules  and  their  weight,  and  number  of  seeds 
and  their  weight.  In  one  respect  only,  that  of 
height,  the  comparison  was  in  favor  of  the 
unfed  plants,  and  here  only  in  the  proportion 
of  100  to  99-9.  In  every  other  particular  they 
were  excelled  by  the  plants  which  had  been 
supplied  with  animal  food.  The  portions  of 
the  plant  connected  with  the  functions  of  re¬ 
production  showed  the  advantage  of  nitroge¬ 
nous  food  in  the  most  marked  degree ;  while 
the  proportion  between  the  average  weights 
of  the  starved  and  the  fed  plants  was  as  100  to 
141-3 ;  the  proportion  in  the  number  of  flower- 
stalks  was  100  to  169'9 ;  in  the  total  number 
of  seeds,  100  to  241-5;  and  in  the  average 
weight  of  the  seeds,  100  to  379‘7.  The  plants 
of  three  plates  were  left  in  the  hothouse  over 
winter  and  were  again  examined  in  the  spring. 
The  rootstocks  of  the  fed  plants  were  consid¬ 
erably  the  largest ;  the  average  weights  of  the 
two  sorts  were  as  100  to  213  in  favor  ol  the 
plants  which  had  been  fed  in  the  summer. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  energy  and 
material  consumed  in  the  production  of  two 
and  a  half  times  as  many  seeds,  and  four  times 
as  great  an  aggregate  weight  of  seeds,  the  set 
of  plants  nourished  with  a  regular  small  supply 
of  nitrogenous  food  during  the  season  (the 
whole  amount  taken  amounting  only  to  a  few 
grains)  were  stimulated  also  to  lay  up  a  reserve 
of  food  material  which  enabled  them  to  sub¬ 
sist  through  the  winter  and  come  out  in  the 
spring  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  plants 
which  had  been  deprived  of  animal  nutriment. 
Similar  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in 
Germany  by  Reiss,  Kellermann,  and  Yon  Rau- 
mer.  The  food  used  by  them  was  aphides 
instead  of  meat.  Their  results  were  fully  in 
accord  with  Darwin’s.  Whatever  be  the  trans¬ 
formation*  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stances  after  they  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
vegetable  structure,  these  observations  estab- 
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Jisli  beyond  question  tbe  fact  that  the  animal 
tissue  is  assimilated  by  the  plant,  and  acts  as 
a  real  food,  enabling  it  to  produce  a  greater 
number  of  larger  seeds,  and  to  store  up  a 
greater  quantity  of  reserve  material. 

IOWA.  The  Legislature  of  Iowa  assembled 
at  Des  Moines  on  January  14th.  Governor 
Gear  was  inaugurated  a  few  days  afterward. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  sets  forth  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  regulation  of  the  railroads  by  the 
State.  A  previous  General  Assembly  enacted 
•  a  law  controlling  these  railways  in  their 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  principle  of  the  control  of 
railway  and  all  other  corporations  created  by 
and  under  the  statutes  of  the  State  is  based  on 
a  natural  law,  and  pertains  to  the  State  in  her 
sovereign  capacity,  and  can  not  be  surrendered. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  application  of  the 
principle  becomes  simply  a  question  of  policy. 
Railway  and  all  other  corporations  engaged  in 
public  business  should  be  controlled  by  statute 
in  such  manner  as  shall  work  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  both  corporations  and  State.  While 
corporate  property  should  be  rigidly  compelled 
to  bear  the  same  burden  of  taxation  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  law  that  the  State  exacts  from 
the  individual,  it  is  also  entitled  to  equal  pro¬ 
tection,  in  all  its  rights,  to  that  which  the 
law  accords  the  citizen.  It- should  be  the  set¬ 
tled  policy  of  the  State,  says  the  Governor,  to 
encourage  by  wise  and  liberal  legislation  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital  within  her  limits, 
which  is  so  much  needed  for  her  growth  and 
development  in  the  future ;  and  all  legislation 
that  may  affect  this  future  should  be  wisely 
considered.  Every  dollar  of  such  capital, 
whether  invested  in  railways,  manufactures, 
or  any  description  of  corporate  property,  is  an 
addition  to  the  taxable  property  and  perma¬ 
nent  wealth  of  the  State.  The  tariff  law  has 
been  in  operation  something  over  three  years, 
and  ample  opportunity  has  been  given  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  operations;  and  it  therefore  devolves 
on  this  General  Assembly  to  remedy  its  de¬ 
fects,  if  any  have  been  developed.  Some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State  favor  the  law  as  it  is,  while 
other  sections  ask  for  its  modification,  on  the 
ground  that  their  products  are  taxed  more  for 
transportation  than  they  should  be,  and  that 
the  law,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  their  interests.  These  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  law  are  the  results 
of  its  workings  in  different  localities,  and  this 
condition  of  affairs  demands  your  careful  at¬ 
tention  as  to  the  proper  remedy.  If  on  exam¬ 
ination  the  law  should  be  found  to  work  in¬ 
justice  to  any  portion  of  the  State,  it  ought  to 
be  modified,  or  some  different  application  of 
the  principle  of  control  should  be  resorted  to, 
in  order  that  the  producing  interests  of  the 
State,  which  are  the  basis  of  her  prosperity, 
may  be  harmonized  and  protected. 

Mr.  William  B.  Allison  was  elected  United 


States  Senator  by  20  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  41  majority  in  the  House. 

In  the  House  the  following  resolutions  re¬ 
lating  to  financial  questions  were  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  That  the  act  of  Congress 
demonetizing  the  silver  dollar  was  procured  without 
any  demand  being  made  therefor  by  the  people,  and 
was  a  measure'for  the  benefit  of  capitalists  and  spec¬ 
ulators  in  gold,  injuriously  affecting  the  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country ;  and  said 
net,  by  withdrawing  an  important  factor  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium,  has  largely  contributed  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  financial  difficulties. 

2.  That  silver  being  an  American  product,  and  as 
much  of  the  nation’s  wealth  exists  in  its  silver 
mines,  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  this  metal  into 
legal-tender  money  would  open  a  wide  and  highly 
remunerative  field  for  American  enterprise ;  ar.d  by 
making  the  standard  silver  dollar  a.  full  legal  ten¬ 
der  for  all  debts,  public  and  private;  a  permanent 
and  much-needed  addition  to  our  national  currency 
would  be  supplied. 

3.  That  the  strictest  observance  of  national  faith 
does  not  require  that  the  Government  bondholders 
should  receive  payment  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  expressed  terms  of  the  bonds  and  the  laws  under 
which  they  were  issued. 

4.  That  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United 
States  constitute  the  most  convenient  and  substan¬ 
tial  paper  circulation  that  lias  yet  been  devised  ;  and 
said  notes  being  now  nearly  at  par  with  gold,  no 
necessity  for  their  retirement  and  redemption  exists ; 
and  any  further  contraction  thereof,  under  any  pre¬ 
tense,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever,  would  tend  to 
increase  our  financial  embarrassments  and  still  fur¬ 
ther  oppress  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 

5.  That  while  the  convertibility  of  our  paper  cir¬ 
culation  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder  is  a  re¬ 
sult  that  should  not  be  abandoned  or  lost  sight  of, 
resumption,  in  the  absence  of  silver  as  one  of  the 
means  therefor,  is  impossiblej  and  resumption  should 
not  be  attempted  until  the  silver  dollar  is  restored 
as  a  standard  of  value  with  gold,  and  tbe  nation’s 
industries  are  fully  prepared  for  its  consummation. 

6.  That  the  judgment  of  the  American  people  and 
the  soundest  principles  of  public  economy  alike  de¬ 
mand  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  adjusted  upon  the  principles  of 
the  foregoing  propositions,  and  by  such  policy  re¬ 
newed  vigor  will  be  imparted  to  individual  and  pub¬ 
lic  enterprise,  financial  confidence  restored,  and  our 
rapid  tendency  toward  bankruptcy  and  ruin  effec¬ 
tually  arrested. 

7.  That  our  Senators  are  hereby  instructed,  and 
our  Eepresentatives  requested,  by  their  votes  in 
Congress  to  maintain  the  principles  announced  in 
the  foregoing  resolutions. 

The  Committee  made  a  majority  report  em¬ 
bracing  certain  resolutions.  The  first  declared 
“that  it  is  the  deliberate  sentiment  and 
opinion  of  this  body  that  all  the  interest-bear¬ 
ing  obligations  of  the  United  States  may  be 
paid  in  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  standard 
weight  and  fineness  provided  for  by  the  law 
existing  at  the  date  of  such  obligations.”  This 
was  approved  withont  amendment.  The  sec¬ 
ond  declared  “  that  the  coinage  of  the  412| 
grain  silver  dollar,  provided  for  by  the  act  of 
1837,  should  be  restored,  without  limit,  as  the 
unit  of  value  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
should  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  any  sum  for 
all  debts,  public  or  national  and  private.” 
This  was  amended  by  adding  the  words,  “  ex- 
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cept  such  contracts  as  by  their  terms  are  ex¬ 
pressly  payable  in  gold,”  and  then  approved. 
The  third  declared  “  that  there  should  be  no 
further  retirement  or  contraction  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  legal-tender  notes  under  any  pre¬ 
tense  or  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  all 
bills  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars.” 
It  was  amended  by  adding,  after  the  words 
“five  dollars,”  “  until  such  contraction  shall  be 
justified  by  the  commercial  interests  and  finan¬ 
cial  prosperity  of  the  nation,”  and  striking  out 
the  words  “under  any  pretense  or  for  any 
purpose  whatever,”  and  then  approved.  The 
fourth,  “that  the  resumption  act  should  not  at 
present  be  repealed,”  was  approved.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  was  amended  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  substitute — yeas  62,  nays  28. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State _  of 
Iowa ,  That  the  public  credit-  should  be  sacredly  main¬ 
tained,  and  all  the  obligations  of  the  Government 
honestly  discharged;  we  favor  the  early  attainment 
of  a  currency  convertible  with  coin,  and  therefore 
advocate  the  gradual  resumption  of  specie  payments 
by  continuous  and  steady  steps  in  that  direction. 

The  silver  dollar  having  been  the  legal  unit  of 
value  from  the  foundation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  until  1873,  the  law  under  which  its  coinage 
was  suspended  should  be  repealed  at  the  earliest 
possible  day,  and  silver  made,  with  gold,  a  legal  ten¬ 
der  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  both  public  and 
private. 

That  we  believe  the  present  volume  of  the  legal- 
tender  currency  should  be  maintained  until  the  wants 
of  trade  and  commerce  demand  its  further  contrac¬ 
tion. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
our  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  in  Congress. 

A  bill  was  considered  in  the  Senate  to  re¬ 
store  capital  punishment  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  It  was  urged  in  its  favor  that  crime 
had  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  that  it 
was  increasing  more  and  more  rapidly  each 
year.  There  was  also  a  great  increase  of  mob 
law  during  the  last  few  years,  since  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  death  penalty.  Senator  Stone- 
man  said  he  believed  that  if  the  question  had 
come  up  before  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
cooler  moments,  when  no  feelings  of  sym¬ 
pathy  could  have  been  brought  to  bear,  the 
death  penalty  would  never  have  been  repealed. 
The  death  penalty  is  a  simple  act  of  justice  to¬ 
ward  the  criminal  and  of  safety  to  society. 
Senator  Nichols,  of  Guthrie,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  thought  that  with  a  cold-blooded  mur¬ 
derer  there  was  no  hope  of  reformation.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  intervention  of  one  year’s 
time  after  conviction,  and  gives  the  Governor 
the  power  to  reprieve  for  a  longer  time  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  seem  to  require.  The  crime  of  mur¬ 
der  is  the  greatest  in  the  calendar  of  crime,  and 
should  be  visited  with  the  severest  punishment. 
He  thought  the  people  of  the  State  demanded 
that  something  should  be  done,  because  crime 
is  on  the  increase.  After  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate — yeas  28,  nays 
19.  Near  the  close  of  the  session  the  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  by  a  small  majority.  It 


leaves  with  the  jury  the  power  to  hang  the 
murderer  or  to  send  him  to  the  penitentiary 
for  life. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  to  allow  de¬ 
fendants  in  criminal  actions  to  become  wit¬ 
nesses  in  their  own  behalf — yeas  37,  nays  7. 
The  bill  provides  that  “defendants  in  all  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  shall  be  competent  witnesses 
in  their  own  behalf,  but  can  not  be  called  as 
witnesses  by  the  State ;  and  should  a  defen¬ 
dant  not  elect  to  become  a  witness,  that  fact 
shall  not  have  any  weight  against  him  on  the  • 
trial,  nor  shall  the  attorney  or  attorneys  for 
the  State,  during  the  trial,  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  did  not  testify  in  his  own 
behalf;  and  should  he  do  so,  such  attorney  or 
attorneys  will  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
defendant  shall  for  that  cause  alone  be  entitled 
to  a  new  trial.” 

A  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  appoint  three  Commissioners  of 
Emigration,  to  serve  without  expense  to  the 
State. 

A  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution,  so  as  to  allow  a  trial  in  all  courts 
with  a  jury  of  less  than  twelve  men,  was 
passed  in  the  House — yeas  77,  nays  3.  Another 
joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  rendering  of  verdicts  by 
less  than  the  whole  number  of  jurymen,  was 
amended  so  as  to  apply  only  to  civil  cases,  and 
adopted — yeas  56,  nays  23. 

In  the  House  a  bill  was  passed  making  good 
conduct  a  source  of  diminution  of  sentence  in 
the  penitentiary  at  Anamosa.  It  provides  that 
any  convict  who  shall  have  no  ill  behavior  re¬ 
corded  against  him  for  the  first  month  shall 
have  his  sentence  diminished  one  day ;  for  the 
second  month  of  good  behavior,  two  addition¬ 
al  days;  for  the  third  month,  three  additional 
days;  for  the  fourth  month,  four  additional 
days  ;  and  five  days  for  each  month  thereafter. 
It  failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate. 

A  bill  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  as¬ 
sessment  and  taxation  of  telegraph  lines  in  the 
State. 

The  dissatisfaction  in  the  State  at  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  tariff  law  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  bill  was  brought  before 
the  House  for  the  appointment  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  and  a  modification  or  practical 
repeal  of  the  tariff  rates.  In  the  House,  while 
the  bill  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Gleason 
said  that  the  railroad  law  was  passed  under  a 
demand  from  the  people  during  the  Granger 
excitement,  when  the  wrar  against  all  classes  of 
capital  raged  strong  and  bitter.  The  whole 
railroad  legislation  is  directed  against  the  local 
rates,  and  the  deficit,  therefore,  is  made  up  on 
the  through  rates.  The  law,  then,  is  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  wholesale  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  He  then  proceeded  to  contrast  the 
value  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  as  markets  for 
the  grain  and  live  stock  of  Iowa.  He  favored 
the  bill,  first,  because  he  believed  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  his  people  locally,  and  second,  be- 
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*-  cause  lie  believed  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  tbe 
people  of  the  State.  It  appears  that  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  so-called  “  Granger  Railroad  law  ” 
affected  the  transportation  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
live  stock,  the  three  principal  products  of  the 
State,  as  follows:  Wheat  was  earned,  as  it 
was  stated,  from  Atlantic,  for  instance,  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  before  its  passage,  for  33  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  or  $70  per  car-load  often  tons;  but  after 
the  passage  of  that  law  it  cost  37  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  $10  per  car  of  ten  tons 
more  than  before ;  and  corn  before  its  passage 
cost  27  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  carry  it 
from  Atlantic  to  Chicago,  but  afterward  32 
cents  per  hundred,  making  it  five  cents  higher, 
or  a  difference  of  ten  dollars  more  on  a  car¬ 
load  of  ten  tons.  On  live  stock,  cattle  and 
hogs,  per  car  from  Atlantic  to  Chicago  before 
the  law,  the  tariff  was  $69.30,  but  since  its 
passage  $73  per  car.  It  was  urged  that,  while 
the  tariff  had  lessened  local  freights,  these 
were  hardly  17  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  of  the 
State.  The  tariff  benefited  only  a  few  towns 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  by  the 
restoration  of  harmony  between  the  people 
and  the  railroad  interests  both  would  profit, 
and  new  life  be  given  to  western  Iowa.  The 
bill  passed  the  House — yeas  55,  nays  43.  In 
the  Senate  it  was  stated  that  the  present  law 
had  largely  increased  the  revenue  of  the  State, 
but  the  commissioner  system  was  regarded  ai 
preferable.  The  bill  was  passed  after  some 
discussion — yeas  29,  nays  20. 

The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  three  Commissioners,  who  shall 
have  the  general  supervision  of  all  railroads  in 
the  State  operated  by  steam,  and  shall  inquire 
into  any  neglect  or  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  by  any  railroad  corporation  doing 
business  therein,  or  by  the  officers,  agents,  or 
employees  thereof ;  and*  shall  also  from  time 
to  time  carefully  examine  and  inspect  the  con¬ 
dition  of  each  railroad  in  the  State,  and  of  its 
equipment,  and  the  manner  of  its  conduct  and 
management,  with  reference  to  the  public  safe¬ 
ty  and  convenience ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  several  railroad  companies  advised 
as  to  the  safety  of  their  bridges,  shall  make  a 
semi-annual  examination  of  the  same  and  re¬ 
port  their  condition  to  the  said  companies. 
And  if  any  bridge  shall  be  deemed  unsafe  by 
the  Commissioners,  they  shall  notify  the  rail¬ 
road  company  immediately,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  railroad  company  to  repair 
and  put  in  good  order,  within  ten  days  after 
receiving  said  notice,  said  bridge;  and  in  de¬ 
fault  thereof  said  Commissioners  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  stop  and  prevent 
said  railroad  company  from  running  or  passing 
its  trains  over  said  bridge  while  in  its  unsafe 
condition.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Railroad  Commissioners  it  shall  appear  that 
any  railroad  corporation  fails  in  any  respect 
or  particular  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  its 
charter  or  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  whenever 
in  their  judgment  any  repairs  are  necessary 


upon  its  road,  or  any  addition  to  its  rolling 
stock,  or  any  addition  to  or  change  of  its  sta¬ 
tions  or  station-houses,  or  any  change  in  its 
rates  of  fares  for  transporting  freight  or  pas¬ 
sengers,  or  any  change  in  the  mode  of  oper¬ 
ating  its  road  and  conducting  its  business,  is 
reasonable  and  expedient  in  order  to  promote 
the  security,  convenience,  and  accommodation 
of  the  public,  said  Railroad  Commissioners 
shall  inform  such  railroad  corporation  of  the 
improvements  and  changes  which  they  adjudge 
to  be  proper,  by  a  notice  thereof  in  writing  to 
be  served  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  certified 
by  the  Commissioners’  clerk  with  any  station 
agent’s  clerk,  treasurer,  or  any  director  of  said 
corporation;  and  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Legislature. 

The  tariff'  act  is  repealed,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  section  contains  the  provisions  relating  to 
charges,  etc: 

No  railroad  corporation  shall  charge,  demand,  or 
receive  from  any  person,  company,  or  corporation, 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property,  or  for 
any  other  service,  a  greater  sum  than  it  shall  at  the 
same  time  charge,  demand,  or  receive  from  any  oth¬ 
er  person,  company,  or  corporation  fora  like  service, 
from  the  same  place,  or  upon  like  condition  and  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances  ;  and  all  concessions  of 
rates,  drawbacks,  and  contracts  for  special  rates 
shall  be  open  to  and  allowed  all  persons,  companies, 
and  corporations  alike,  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  per 
mile,  by  car-load,  unless,  by  reason  of  the  extra  cost 
of  transportation  per  car-load  upon  like  condition 
and  under  similar  circumstances  from  a  different 
point,  the  same  would  be  unreasonable  and  inequi¬ 
table  ;  and  shall  charge  no  more  for  transporting 
freights  from  any  point  on  its  line  than  a  fair  and 
just  proportion  of  the  price  it  charges  for  the  same 
kind  of  freight  transported  from  any  other  point. 

The  repeal  of  the  railroad  tariff  law,  and  the 
change  in  the  law  permitting  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  a  township  to  vote  aid  to  railroads, 
instead  of  requiring  two  thirds  as  heretofore, 
stimulated  railroad-building  in  Iowa  during  the 
year. 

In  the  House  a  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  permitting  women  to  vote  and 
hold  office,  was  adopted — yeas  55,  nays  42. 
This-  also  passed  the  Senate.  Also  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  to  strike  from  the  Constitution  the  words 
“free  white,”  and  providing  for  the  election 
and  admission  of  colored  men  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  passed  the  House — yeas  74,  nays  4.  The 
Senate  also  passed  it — yeas  38,  nays  8. 

All  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
passed  at  this  session  must  be  submitted  to  the 
next  subsequent  Legislature,  and  adopted  by 
it,  previous  to  a  vote  by  the  people. 

A  State  Convention  of  the  county  Supervisors 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  among  other 
things  the  abolition  of  the  grand-jury  system 
and  the  trial  of  offenders  by  information.  For 
this  purpose  a  joint  resolution  was  proposed  in 
the  Senate  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  the 
insertion  of  the  following  in  lieu  of  section  1 1 : 

All  offenses  less  than  felony^  and  in  which  the 
punishment  does  not  exceed  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
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dollars  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days,  shall  be 
tried  summarily  before  a  justice  of  tbe  peace  or  other 
officer  authorized  by  law,  on  information  under  oath, 
saving  to  the  defendant  the  right  of  appeal ;  and  no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  higher  crimi¬ 
nal  offense,  unless  held  to  answer  by  a  magistrate  or 
court  authorized  by  law  aft.er  an  investigation  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  army  or 
navy,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  aotuul  service  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger;  and  all  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions  may  be  conducted  without  presentment,  indict¬ 
ment,  or  the  intervention  of  a  grand  jury. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Senator  Teale 
said  that  the  amendment  did  not  require  the 
abolition  of  the  grand  jury,  but  simply  left  the 
matter  in  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  After 
this  resolution  is  adopted  it  will  be  perfectly 
competent  for  the  Legislature  to  change  the 
present  system  hy  reducing  the  number  of  grand 
jurors,  or  by  providing  for  the  finding  of  in¬ 
formations  by  a  prosecuting  attorney,  or  by  a 
bench  of  magistrates.  This  can  not  be  done 
at  present,  because  the  word  grand  jury  as  used 
in  the  Constitution  means  twelve  men,  and  the 
word  indictment  includes  the  idea  of  an  accu¬ 
sation  made  by  twelve  men,  legally  drawn, 
summoned  and  sworn  in  due  form  and  strict 
compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  law. 
The  question  of  the  power  of  the  State  to 
adopt  any  other  system  had  been  decided  forty 
years  ago,  and  no  discredit  has  yet  been  thrown 
on  that  decision,  but  it  has  in  every  instance 
been  reaffirmed.  The  speaker  then  cited  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
three  States  had  already  adopted  the  reformed 
system.  Mr.  Ham  said  the  system  had  been 
abolished  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  Kansas ;  and  he  thought  the 
universal  testimony  Avas  that  the  people  of 
those  States  were  well  satisfied  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  laws  providing  for  trial  upon  infor¬ 
mation.  He  denounced  the  grand  jury  as  a 
machine  by  which  some  men  are  enabled  to 
vent  their  spite  upon  others,  and  that  this 
dangerous  power  should  be  removed  by  the 
abolition  of  the  entire  system.  The  subject 
was  still  further  discussed  by  the  Senate,  but 
the  amendment  can  not  proceed  without  the 
action  of  the  next  Legislature.  A  report  of 
the  expense  of ‘the  system  from  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  except  nineteen  had  been  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  compiled  by  him. 
It  showed  the  annual  expense  in  these  counties 
to  be  $92,219  ;  and  he  estimated  the  total  for 
the  State  at  $110,663. 

The  subject  of  temperance  Avas  extensively 
discussed,  but  no  addition  was  made  to  the 
present  law,  except  the  passage  of  a  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  ale, 
wine,'  or  beer,  within  a  distance  of  two  miles 
of  any  town  or  city  where  such  sale  is  prohib¬ 
ited,  or  while  an  election  is  held.  At  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Supervisors  already  mentioned  the 
following  statistics,  taken  from  official  reports 
for  1877,  were  presented  as  showing  the  public 
expense  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Iowa  : 


From  criminal  expenses .  $332,285  10 

From  insane  asylums .  129,043  41 

From  penitentiaries .  85,686  18 

From  pauperism .  115,179  00 


Total .  $723,093  69 


The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  contained  some  important  sugges¬ 
tions.  A  memorial  was  addressed  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  requesting  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  several  recommendations,  among  which 
were  the  following: 

jResolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention 
that  the  Constitution  of  Iowa  should  be  so  amended 
ns  to  procure  legislative  reform  tending  to  decrease 
our  expenses  and  reduce  the  burden  of  taxation,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  people  desire  the 
abolition  of  the  grand  j  ury,  or  the  proper  limitation 
of  their  powers. 

That  the  office  of  district  attorney  should  he  done 
away  with,  and  provide  for  a  less  number  of  jurors 
also. 

That  the  bill  now  before  the  General  Assembly 
for  reducing  the  number  of  the  grand  jurors  to  seven 
is  earnestly  recommended. 

That  the  vagrant  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
vagrants  to  be  summarily  dealt  with  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  for  trial. 

That  the  court  require  the  parties  in  each  case  to 
state  Avhether  they  wish  a  jury  trial  or  trial  by  a 
court  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  when  the  docket  is 
called,  and  that  the  court,  make  the  entry  on  the 
docket  accordingly  ;  and  if  any  party  do  not  call  for 
a  jury  trial  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  it  shall  be  a 
’trial  by  the  court,  and  all  jury  cases  shall  be  tried 
first,  and  the  jury  dismissed. 

That  all  the  jury  fees  in  civil  cases  be  taxed  to  the 
losing  party  in  the  suit. 

That  some  restraint  should  be  put  upon  justices  of 
the  peace,  so  that  they  shall  not  entertain  so  many 
petty  cases  merely  to  make  a  bill  of  costs  against  the 
county. 

That  all  counties  having  a  bonded  indebtedness 
shall  be  allowed  to  issue  new  bonds  where  the  same 
can  be  placed  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  old 
ones,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  old  bonds. 

That  all  counties  having  a  floating  indebtedness 
prior  to  March  1,  1878,  shall  be  allowed  to  bond  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Sixteenth  Assembly,  chapter  125. 

The  amount  of  public  land  that  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  certified  to  the  State  of  Iowa  under 
the  several  grants  of  Congress  is  8,000,000  acres, 
or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  State.  Of 
this  amount  about  4,400,000  acres  were  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  State  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  the  improvement  of  the  Des 
Moines  River  ;  1,550,000  acres  for  the  support 
of  public  schools ;  204,000  acres  for  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College ;  40,000  .acres  of  saline  lands, 
the  unsold  portion  of  which  Avas  transferred 
to  the  State  University  by  an  act  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  approved  March  25,  1864;  and 
1,570,000  acres  of  swamp  lands,  including  those 
lands  for  which  cash  and  land  indemnity  has 
been  allowed.  The  State  has  conveyed  to 
companies,  counties,  and  individuals  entitled 
thereto,  about  6,000,000  acres,  leaving  some 
2,000,000  acres  to  be  conveyed  in  the  future. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Audi¬ 
tor  of  the  State,  shows  the  live  stock  assessed  in 
the  State  for  eleven  years : 
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YEAR. 


1867 

1868 
1869 
1870. 
1871 
1872. 
1878. 

1874 

1875 

1876, 

1877. 


No.  of 
cattle. 


686,109 

721,124 

841,925' 

867,904 

959,600 

1,066,863 

1,178,017 

1,322,102 

1,486,459 

1,508,818 

1,452,546 


No.  of 
liorses. 


348,598 

873,026 

422,276 

449,328 

498,930 

543,486 

651,052 

558,820 

598,972 

638,600 

659,885 


No.  of  swine 
over  six 
months. 


No.  of 
mules. 


776,412 

632,632 

679,708 

689,382 

1,008,671 

1,244,035 

1,460,784 

1,299,802 

1,380,914 

1,868,129 

1,654,708 


17,267 

21,241 

26,259 

44,636 

30,254 

82,555 

82,010 

38,869 

86,673 

41,172 

42,887 


This  shows  an  average  increase  in  these  class¬ 
es  of  the  standard  stocks  of  10  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num.  But  the  following  table  shows  a  gradual 
decrease  in  value  per  head  for  the  entire  eleven 
years : 


YEAR. 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 


Value  of 
cattle. 

Value  of 
horses. 

Value  of 
swine  over 
six  months. 

$8,628,941 
8,769,897 
10,406,619 
11,170,564 
ll.SS2,849 
11,827,  S27 
12.981,807 
14.598,453 
15*S5S,SS4 
16.446.006 
14,S98,S41 

$16,532,925 

17,881,004 

18,947,868 

19.172,052 

19,944,269 

19.041,691 

18,986,037 

19,754,401 

19,810,105 

20,704,572 

20,100,263 

$1,4S3,245 

1,106,972 

1,692,852 

2,433,005 

2,588,681 

2,621,595 

2,272,586 

2,600,T56 

3,276,342 

3,587,242 

8.899,301 

Value  of 
mules. 


$1,125,410 

1,206,995 

1,618,071 

1,719,873 

1,518,149 

1,465,191 

1,857,478 

1,892,824 

1,495,225 

1,669,015 

1,670,154 


It  seems  that  the  diseases  of  swine,  the  chief 
of  which  is  called  hog  cholera,  have  been  very 
destructive  in  the  State.  The  loss  has  been 
estimated  in  the  aggregate  at  $6,500,000. 

The  State  Auditors  of  several  States  report 
the  number  of  swine  assessed  for  1878  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


STATES. 

• 

Number. 

Value. 

Illinois . 

Iowa . 

Ohio . 

3,875,550 
2,224,800 
2,341,411 
no  report 

$4,491,275 

4,404,750 

5,464,465 

Iowa  yields  the  first  place  to  Illinois,  and 
takes  the  third  in  rank,  on  swine. 

In  1877  about  $20,000,000  was  lost  to  breed¬ 
ers  and  farmers  through  hog-cholera,  of  which 
Iowa  contributed  nearly  $3,500,000.  There  is 
but  little  abatement  of  the  disease.  The  hogs 
packed  in  Iowa  in  1876-77  amounted  to  419,- 
442 ;  in  1877-’78  to  486,850. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Iowa  in  1867  was 
1,598,226;  1875,724,204;  1877,318,439;  1878, 
288,228 — a  decrease  from  1867  of  1,309,998, 
directly  attributable  to  dogs. 

The  oat  crop  was  of  fine  quality  and  large 
in  quantity ;  but  damaging  storms  came  and 
largely  reduced  it  when  nearly  ready  for  har¬ 
vest.  In  1877  the  area  was  1,100,000  acres; 
the  product  46,750,000  bushels.  For  1878 
eight  counties  report  an  average  yield  of  39| 
bushels  per  acre,  which  will  give,  with  the 
area  of  1877,  a  product  of  43,450,000  bushels, 
a  decrease  from  1877  of  3,300,000  bushels. 
The  average  price  was  13  cts.  per  bushel,  a 
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decrease  of  6  cts.  Sixty -five  per  cent,  will  he 
required  for  home  consumption,  which  leaves 
15,207,000  bushels  for  export,  producing  a 
revenue  of  $1,976,975. 

Barley  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  cereals 
in  Iowa.  The  crop,  which  promised  well  early 
in  the  season,  with  extraordinary  yield,  was, 
by  had  weather  in  June,  largely  decreased  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  aggregate  yield  was 
5,400,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,940,000.  The 
highest  price  paid  was  80  cts.,  the  lowest  11 
cts.  Average  yield,  27  bushels  per  acre. 

Rye  is  well  adapted  to  Iowa,  and  seldom 
fails.  With  all  the  unfavorable  weather  for 
the  season,  the  product  was  but  little  affected. 
The  area  is  placed  at  43,000  acres  ;  yield,  903,- 
000  bushels  ;  value,  $307,020.  Average  yield, 
21  bushels  per  acre ;  average  price  paid,  34 
cts.  Highest  price,  75  cts. ;  lowest,  25  cts. 
Highest  yield,  40  bushels ;  lowest,  8  bushels. 

The  average  area  devoted  to  flax  was  72,984 
acres;  the  product  was  529,836  bushels  of 
seed,  amounting  at  $1.25  to  $662,295. 

It  is  estimated  that  5,100,000  acres  were 
planted  in  corn  in  the  State  during  the  year. 
The  reports  of  84  counties  give  an  average 
yield  of  40  bushels  per  acre,  making  a  total 
product  of  204,000,000  bushels,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20,000,000  over  the  crop  of  1877. 
The  surplus  is  estimated  at  24,000,000  bushels, 
which  at  17  cts.  per  bushel  would  bring  $4,- 
080,000. 

The  area  of  wheat  sown  was  3,250,000  acres, 
as  against  3,220,000  in  1877.  The  intense  heat 
of  July  12th  greatly  injured  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  State ;  yet  even  with  this  depreciation  it 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  State.  Thus  there 
was  a  depreciation  in  quality  and  a  difference 
in  price.  Of  the  84  counties  reporting,  only  8 
reported  the  quality  good.  The  average  price 
was  50  cts.,  making  the  value  of  the  crop  $17,- 
875,000.  The  surplus  was  15,000,000  bushels, 
producing  an  income  of  $7,500,000. 

The  sale  of  short-horned  cattle  for  1878 
amounted  to  722,  value  $171,906. 

The  aggregate  debts  of  the  railroads  in  Iowa 
are  estimated  at  $64,744,418.52.  Of  this,  $3,- 
401,651.19  is  floating  and  $61,342,767.33  bond¬ 
ed  debt,  or  an  average  of  $15,574.80  per  mile. 
The  stock  and  debt  amount  to  $153,601,784.47, 
or  $36,949.80  per  mile.  If  the  Iowa  roads  are 
not  remunerative,  one  reason  for  it  is  that  they 
represent  largely  more  in  capital  than  they 
would  had  they  been  economically  built.  The 
capital  and  debt  per  mile  of  the  narrow-gauge 
roads  are  reported  at  $5,779,  $8,600,  $8,925,  and 
$6,748,  showing  a  much  less  expenditure  per 
mile  than  the  standard  gauge.  These  narrow 
gauges  are,  however,  cheaply  built  and  but 
poorly  furnished.  The  entire  earnings  of  Iowa 
roads  were :  Passengers,  mail,  and  express,  $5,- 
173,624.02;  freight  and  miscellaneous,  $15,535,- 
872.05— a  total  of  $20,714,496,07.  The  earnings 
from  passenger  trains  per  mile  run  vary  from 
$1.62  to  56  cts.  The  earnings  from  freight 
trains  per  mile  run  vary  from  $3.54  to  $1.09. 
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The  total  operating  expenses  of  the  roads  in  the 
State  are  $12,565,950.33,  varying  from  $1.44 
per  train  mile  run  to  75  cts.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  operating  expenses  and  the  earnings 
is  $8,148,545.34.  The  expenses  of  six  roads 
exceed  their  gross  earnings.  Fifteen  roads 
show  an  excess  of  earnings  after  deducting 
operating  expenses,  interest,  taxes,  and  rental, 
amounting  to  $4,923,687.81 ;  the  other  roads 
a  deficit  of  $508,636.40;  net  income,  $4,415,- 
001.41,  add  to  which  the  rent  of  leased  roads 
above  interest,  etc.,  $1,180,172.40,  making 
$5,595,173.81,  a  net  earning  per  mile  on  the 
entire  lines  in  the  State  of  $1,345.98.  The 
total  amount  of  taxes  paid  is  $594,912.65. 
The  companies  own  2,953-88  miles  of  road  run 
by  them;  1,203’27  are  leased  and  run  mainly 
by  foreign  corporations.  The  total  number  of 
miles  of  steel  rails  laid  on  roads  is  905-54. 
The  total  number  of  wooden  bridges  is  1,219, 
the  length  being  139,552  feet;  of  iron,  54,  in 
length  13,942  feet;  of  trestle  and  pile  bridges, 
5,386,  in  length  527,904  feet;  of  stone  bridges 
and  culverts,  333,  the  length  5,596  feet.  The 
total  number  of  miles  of  fence  built  is  3,890 ; 
the  number  required,  2,738.  The  number  of 
locomotives  used  is  976,  four  fifths  of  them 
weighing  over  40  tons.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  the  year  was  7,511,770  ; 
carried  one  mile,  280,274,228 ;  tons  of  freight 
carried,  6,804,338 ;  carried  one  mile,  1,514,983,- 
462.  Of  this  tonnage,  31  per  cent,  was  grain, 
5  per  cent,  flour,  1  per  cent,  provisions,  8  per 
cent,  animals,  18  per  cent,  lumber  and  forest 
products,  10  per  cent,  coal,  1  per  cent,  salt,  2  per 
cent,  iron  and  steel,  2  per  cent,  stone  and  brick, 
1  per  cent,  manufactured  articles,  and  20  per 
cent,  merchandise.  The  average  rate  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  passengers  is  3  cts.  per  mile. 
During  the  year  17  passengers  were  killed  from 
causes  beyond  their  control,  3  from  their  own 
carelessness ;  6  employees  from  causes  beyond 
their  control,  23  from  their  own  carelessness; 
of  others  there  were  3  killed  at  stations  and 
highway  crossings,  22  walking  on  track  and 
trespassing,  and  6  stealing  rides.  Total  num¬ 
ber  killed,  80 ;  injured,  223.  The  Iowa  roads 
have  received  from  land  grants  by  Congress  to 
aid  in  their  construction,  4,069,942-56  acres. 

A  new  State  Capitol  has  been  in  course  of 
construction  for  some  years.  Its  greatest 
length  will  be  263  feet,  and  its  greatest  width 
246  feet.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  not  far. from 
$2,000,000.  The  sums  expended  on  it  have 
been  as  follows  :  during  the  first  year  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  up  to  December  31, 1873,  $374,- 
825.88;  in  1874,  $264,524.26;  in  1875,  $210,- 
649.86;  in  1876,  $275,000;  in  1877,  $225,000. 
Thus  far  the  total  expenditures  have  been  $1,- 
448,881.74. 

A  convention  to  organize  a  State  Liberal 
League,  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Liber¬ 
al  League,  assembled  at  Des  Moines  on  March 
13th.  Twelve  counties  were  represented.  A 
constitution  was  approved,  officers  were  chosen, 
and  the  following  resolutions  adopted : 


Resolved  by  the  Liberal  League  of  the  State  of  Iowa , 

in  Convention  assembled : 

1.  That  the  exemption  of  church  property  from 
taxation  is  unconstitutional  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  Iowa,  which  reads  as  follows : 
“  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  grant  to  any  citi¬ 
zen  or  class  of  citizens  rights,  privileges,  or  immu¬ 
nities  which  shall  not  upon  the  same  terms  be 
equally  shared  by  all  citizens.” 

2.  That  the  exemption  of  church  property  from 
taxation  is  unconstitutional  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  which  provide 
that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  support  any 
religion  or  church. 

3.  That  the  Sabbatarian  laws  are  unconstitutional 
and  void,  and  are  impossible  of  execution,  being  op¬ 
posed  to  natural  law ;  that  no  one  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  labor  or  not  labor  on  any  day. 

4.  That  a  republic  should  never  create  by  law  a 
privileged  class,  for  the  reason  that  privileged  class¬ 
es  always  become  tyrannical,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  republic  to  make  all  its  citizens  equal  before  the 
law. 

5.  That  we  would  most  scrupulously  respect  the 
right  of  church-goers  to  enjoy  their  worship  at  any 
time  unmolested ;  and  that  we  demand  that  they 
equally  respect  the  right  of  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  join  them  to  enjoy  themselves  with  equal  freedom 
at  all  times. 

6.  That  the  Bible  being  regarded  as  a  book  of  sa¬ 
cred  character  and  religious  authority  by  only  a  part 
of  the  people,  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  sec¬ 
tarian  book  ;  therefore  we  protest  against  its  use  in 
the  public  schools. 

Resolved ,  That  we  deny  the  right  of  any  civil  offi¬ 
cers,  as  such,  to  take  any  notice  of  any  religious  days, 
festivals,  or  observances. 

Resolved ,  That  the  employment  of  chaplains,  as 
such,  and  the  payment  for  their  religious  services  by 
the  civil  authorities,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  is 
but  an  adroit  evasion  of  the  Federal  and  State  Con¬ 
stitutions,  which  forbid  the  compelling  of  citizens  to 
support  religious  services  against  their  will. 

The  National  Greenback  State  Convention 
assembled  at  Des  Moines  on  April  10th,  and 
organized  by  the  election  of  E.  N.  Gates  as 
President.  The  nominations  of  candidates 
were  as  follows:  For  Secretary  of  State,  J.  B. 
Welsh ;  for  State  Treasurer,  M.  L.  Devin  ;  for 
Auditor  of  State,  G.  Y.  Swearingen ;  for  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Land  Office,  M.  Farrington;  for  At¬ 
torney-General,  C.  EL  Jackson;  for  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  J.  C.  Knapp.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  platform  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas ,  Throughout  our  entire  country  the  value 
of  real  estate  is  depreciated,  industry  paralyzed, 
trade  depressed,  business  income  and  wages  re¬ 
duced,  unparalleled  distress  inflicted  upon  the  poor¬ 
er  and  middle  ranks  of  our  people,  the  land  filled 
with  fraud,  embezzlement,  bankruptcy,  crime,  suf¬ 
fering,  pauperism,  and  starvation  ;  and 

Whereas,  This  state  of  things  has  been'  brought 
about  by  legislation  in  the  interest  of  and  dictated 
by  money-lenders,  bankers,  and  bondholders  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  limiting  of  the  legal-tender  quality 
of  greenbacks,  the  changing  of  currency  bonds  into 
coin  bonds,  the  demonetizing  of  the  silver  dollar, 
the  exempting  of  bonds  from  taxation,  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  circulating  medium,  the  proposed  forced 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  prodigal 
waste  of  the  public  lands,  were  crimes  against  the 
people,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  results  of  these 
criminal  acts  must  be  counteracted  by  judicious  leg¬ 
islation  : 

1.  We  demand  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
specie  resumption  act  of  January  14, 1875,  and  the 
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.-abandonment  of  the  present  suicidal  and  destruc¬ 
tive  policy  of  contraction. 

2. _  We  demand  the  abolition  of  national  banks,  and 
the  issue  of  a  full  legal-tender  paper  money  by  the 
Government,  receivable  for  all  dues,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate. 

3.  We  domand  the  remonetization  of  the  silver 
dollar,  making  it  a  full  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  all  coin  bonds  of  the  Government,  and  for  all 
other  debts,  public  and  private,  and  that  the  coin¬ 
age  of  silver  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing;  as 
that  of  gold. 

4.  Congress  shall  provide  said  money  adequate  to 
the  full  employment  of  labor,  the  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  products,  and  the  requirements  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

_  5.  We  demand  that  Congress  shall  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  authorize  the  issuance  of  interest- 
bearing  bonds  of  any  kind  or  class. 

6.  The  adoption  of  an  American  monetary  sys¬ 
tem,  as  proposed  herein,  will  harmonize  all  differ¬ 
ences  in  regard  to  tariff  and  Federal  taxation,  dis¬ 
tribute  equitably  the  joint  earnings  of  capital  and  la¬ 
bor,  secure  to  the  producers  of  wealth  the  results  of 
their  labor  and  skill,  muster  out  of  service  the  vast 
army  of  idlers,  who,  under  the  existing  system, 
grow  rich  upon  the  earnings  of  others,  that  every 
man  and  woman  may  by  their  own  efforts  secure  a 
competence,  so  that  the  overgrown  fortunes  and  ex¬ 
treme  poverty  will  be  seldom  found  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  our  republic. 

7.  The  Government  should,  by  general  enact¬ 
ment,  encourage  the  development  of  our  agricultu¬ 
ral,  mineral,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  com¬ 
mercial  resources,  to  the  end  that  labor  may  be  fully 
and  profitably  employed,  but  no  monopolies  should 
be  legalized. 

8.  The  public  lands  are  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  specu¬ 
lators,  nor  granted  to  railroads  or  other  corporations, 
but  should  be  donated  to  actual  settlers  in  limited 
quantities. 

9.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
popular  government  that  any  species  of  private  or 
corporate  property  should  be  exempt  from  bearing 
its  just  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

10.  That  while  the  interests  of  the  labor  and  pro¬ 
ducing  classes  throughout  the  nation  are  indentical, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West;  and  while  it  is  an 
historic  fact  that  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  inau¬ 
gurated  in  the  interests  of  a  class  kindred  to  that 
which  oppresses  us :  therefore  we  declare  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  never  pay 
any  part  or  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Confed¬ 
erate  or  rebel  debt. 

11.  We  demand  a  constitutional  amendment  fix¬ 
ing  the  compensation  of  all  State  officers,  including 
members  and  employees  of  the  General  Assembly. 
We  demand  a  general  reduction  of  all  county  and 
court  expenses,  with  a  reduction  of  offices,  to  lessen 
oppressive  taxes. 

12.  We  demand  thatall  just  and  legal  means  shall 
be  used  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  intem¬ 
perance. 

We  invite  the  considerate  judgment  of  our  fel¬ 
low  citizens  of  all  political  parties  upon  these,  our 
principles  and  purposes,  and  solicit  the  cooperation 
of  all  men  in  the  furtherance  of  them,  as  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  upon  their  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the 
people  the  weal  or  woe  of  our  beloved  country  de¬ 
pends. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Cedar  Rapids  on  May  29th,  and  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  Edward  Johnson  as 
President.  The  following  candidates  were  nom¬ 
inated:  for  Secretary  of  State,  T.  O.  Walk¬ 
er  ;  for  Auditor  of  State,  Colonel  Eiboeck ; 
for  Treasurer  of  State,  E.  D.  Fenn ;  for  Regis¬ 


ter  of  the  State  Land  Office,  T.  S.  Bardwell; 
for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  J.  C. 
Knapp;  for  Attorney-General,  John  Gibbons. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

We,  the  Democracy  of  Iowa,  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled,  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  home  rule  to  the  South  and  the  era  of  peace 
brought  about  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
National  Democracy,  and  make  this  declaration  of 
principles : 

1.  In  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  honest  and 
economical  home  rule  ;  the  supremacy  of  civil  over 
military  power ;  the  separation  of  the  church  and 
state  ;  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law ;  op¬ 
position  to  granting  by  the  General  Government  of 
subsidies  to  any  corporation  whatever. 

2.  We  believe  the  financial  system  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  has  been  one  of  favor  to  the  moneyed  mo¬ 
nopolies,  of  unequal  taxation,  of  exemptions  of  class, 
and  of  a  remorseless  contraction  that  has  destroyed 
every  enterprise  which  gave  employment  to  labor  ; 
and  therefore  we  denounce  it,  its  measures,  and  its 
men,  as  responsible  for  the  financial  distress,  mis¬ 
ery,  and  want  which  now  afflict  the  nation. 

3.  Labor  and  capital  have  an  equal  demand  upon 
and  equal  responsibility  to  the  law. 

4.  Public  officials  should  be  held  to  strict  account¬ 
ability  ;  defaulters  should  be  severely  punished,  and 
riot  and  disorder  promptly  suppressed. 

5.  We  deprecate  the  funding  of  our  non-interest- 
bearing  debt,  and  insist  that  our  bonded  debt  be  re¬ 
funded  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  per 
cent. 

6.  We  favor  an  equal  recognition  of  gold,  silver, 
and  United  States  notes  in  the  discharge  of  public 
and  private  obligations,  except  where  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  by  contract,  and,  to  the  end  that  the  same  be 
secured,  we  favor  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
resumption  act  and  the  coinage  of  silver  on  equal 
conditions  with  gold.  We  oppose  any  further  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  notes  now  in  circulation, 
and  favor  the  substitution  of  United  States  Treasury 
notes  for  national-bank  bills. 

7.  We  declare  it  as  our  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  immediate  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  our  great  Western  rivers,  and  that  the  means 
provided  should  be  commensurate  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  magnitude  of  the  work. 

8.  Thorough  investigation  into  the  election  frauds 
of  1876  should  be  made,  the  frauds  should  be  ex¬ 
posed,  the  truth  vindicated,  and  the  criminals  pun¬ 
ished  in  accordance  with  law  wherever  found. 

9.  The  management  of  our  State  institutions  by 
Republican  officials  has  been  and  is  notoriously  cor¬ 
rupt  and  a  disgrace  to  our  people ;  we  therefore  de¬ 
mand  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  same,  and  the 
punishment  of  all  parties  who  have  betrayed  their 
trust. 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  and  reaffirm  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Tilden  upon  the  war  claims  as  a  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  national  policy  concerning  that  class 
of  claims  upon  the  public  Treasury. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Des  Moines  on  June  19th,  and  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  George  G.  Wright  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  nominations  made  were  as  follows : 
for  Secretary  of  State,  J.  A.  T.  Hall ;  for  At¬ 
torney-General,  F.  McJunkin  (renominated)  ; 
for  State  Auditor,  R.  B.  Sherman;  for  State 
Treasurer,  George  W.  Bemis  ;  for  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  J.  IT.  Rothrock  (renominated). 
The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  Republican  party  of  Iowa,  in  State  Convention 
assembled,  declare: 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation— not 
a  league.  By  the  combined  workings  of  the  national 
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and  State  governments,  under  their  respective  con¬ 
stitutions,  the  rights  of  every  citizen  should  be  se¬ 
cured  at  home  and  protected  abroad,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  promoted.  Any  failure  on  the  part  ot 
either  the  national  or  State  governments  to  use  every 
possible  constitutional  power  to  nlford  ample  protec¬ 
tion  to  their  citizens,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  a 
criminal  neglect  of  their  highest  obligation. 

2.  Against  the  assaults  of  traitors  and  rebels  the 
Eepublican  party  has  preserved  these  governments, 
and  they  represent  the  great  truths  spoken  to  the 
world  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  “  all 
men  are  created  equal  ” ;  that  they  “  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;  that  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends 
governments  have  been  instituted  among  men,  de¬ 
riving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,”  which  consent  is  evidenced  by  a  majority  of 
the  lawful  suffrages  of  the  citizens,  determined  in 
pursuance  of  law  ;  and,  in  order  that  this  end  may  be 
justly  and  fully  reached,  the  Eepublican  party  of 
Iowa  demands  “  that  every  qualified  elector  in  every 
State,  South  and  North,  Democrat  or  Eepublican, 
black  or  white,  shall  be  permitted,  undisturbed  by 
force  and  unawed  by  fear,  to  vote  at  all  elections  at 
the  place  prescribed  by  law,  and  nowhere  else,  just 
once  and  no  more  than  once ;  and  that  every  vote  so 
cast  shall  be  honestly  counted,  and  that  every  per¬ 
son  chosen  by  such  votes  to  any  office  shall  be  freely 
inducted  into  it,”  and  effectively  supported  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  ;  and  every  well-informed  per¬ 
son  knows  that  with  such  freedom  of  elective  action 
and  honest  administration  as  are  herein  demanded, 
at  least  five  of  the  Southern  States  are  Eepublican  by 
large  majorities,  and  that  they  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democratic  party  solely  through  force,  fraud, 
intimidation,  and  failure  to  enforce  the  principles 
herein  set  forth, 

3.  The  permanent  pacification  of  the  Southern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  the  complete  protection  of 
all  its  citizens  in  all  their  civil,  political,  personal, 
and  property  rights,  is  a  duty  to  which  the  Eepubli¬ 
can  party  stands  sacredly  pledged.  In  order  to  re¬ 
deem  this  pledge  it  placed  the  recent  amendments 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  upon 
the  righteous  basis  of  said  amendments  it  will  go 
forward  in  the  work  of  pacification  until  peace  shall 
come  through  right  doing  and  contentment  through 
justice. 

4.  The  new  Democratic  dogma  of  “home  rule,” 
which  seeks  to  shut  out  from  participation  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  Southern  States  all  citizens 
who  oppose  the  Democratic  party  and  are  not  na¬ 
tives  of  said  States,  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit 
of  which  every  man  from  the  North,  of  Eepublican 
sentiments,  is  termed  .a  “  carpet-bagger,”  is  hereby 
denounced  as  the  worst  phase  of  State  rights  yet  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  we  demand  for  the  people  of  Iowa  ab¬ 
solute  freedom  to  go  whithersoever  they  may  please, 
within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  with  perfect  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  to  utter  their  senti¬ 
ments,  by  speech  or  press,  upon  all  subjects  touch¬ 
ing  their  interests,  and  all  matters  of  public  con¬ 
cern. 

5.  That  the  armed  conflict  between  the  traitors 
and  rebels  who  sought  to  destroy  the  republic,  and 
the  patriots  who  defended  it  and  preserved  it,  was 
more  than  a  mere  trial  of  physical  force  between 
“  Greeks.”  It  was  a  struggle  of  right  against  wrong, 
of  a  true  civilization  against  a  false  one,  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  against  anarchy,  of  patriots  against  trai¬ 
tors,  wherein  the  Eepublican  party  was  the  defender 
of  right,  the  champion  of  a  true  civilization,  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  good  government,  and  in  whose  ranks  pa¬ 
triots  marched  against  and  overcame  traitors;  and 
whoever  fails  to  regard  the  Eepublican  party  from 
this  standpoint  and  in  this  light  fails  to  comprehend 
its  character,  its  achievements,  its  purposes,  and  its 
duties ;  and  whoever  treats  with  the  Democratic 


party  from  any  other  standpoint,  manifests  incapa¬ 
city  to  understand  palpable  facts,  and  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  disaster. 

6.  That  the  soldiers  who  fought  the  battles  of 
the  republic  are  entitled  to  “special  credit”  for 
the  heroism  which  they  displayed,  for  the  hardships 
which  they  endured,  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to 
liberty  and  order,  and  for  the  great  fact  “that  the 
war  turned  out  as  it  did”  ;  and  discredit  in  like  de¬ 
gree  attaches  to  the  traitors  and  rebels  who  fought 
to  destroy  the  nation.  Whoever  fails  to  appreciate 
these  facts  is  derelict  in  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  Ee¬ 
publican  party. 

7.  That  the  Eepublican  party  is  the  party  of  order, 
and  is  opposed  to  all  lawlessness  in  whatever  quar¬ 
ter  the  same  may  arise,  or  in  whatever  form  it  may 
appear. 

8.  That  the  wisdom  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Eepublican  party  is  made  manifest  by  its  merits.  It 
has  brought  specie  and  paper  practically  together 
months  before  the  date  fixed  by  law  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payment  by  the  Government ;  it  has 
given  to  all  classes  money  of  the  same  value  ;  it  has 
placed  our  nation  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
great  nations  of  the  world  in  all  matters  of  financial 
concern  ;  it  has  promoted  the  refunding  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  it  has  main¬ 
tained  the  national  credit ;  and  any  change  in  this 
policy  which  will  tend  to  obstruct  it  in  its  work  of 
restoring  specie  payment,  whereby  paper  currency 
becomes  absolutely  as  valuable  as  gold  and  silver 
standard  coin,  of  reviving  business,  promoting  in¬ 
dustry,  and  maintaining  the  public  credit,  is  hereby 
denounced  as  wholly  evil  and  injurious  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  country. 

9.  That  the  organized  raid  on  the  Treasury  by  the 
Southern  Democratic  members  of  Congress  for  the 
payment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  rebel 
war  claims  is  an  unparalleled  impudence,  and  a  pres¬ 
ent  danger,  against  the  success  of  which  the  triumph 
of  the  Eepublican  party  is  our  only  security. 

10.  That  we  favor  a  wisely  adjusted  tariff'  for  reve¬ 
nue. 

11.  In  the  matter  of  the  faithful  administration  of 
the  public  funds,  the  Eepublican  party  challenges 
the  closest  scrutiny,  and  invites  comparison  with  any 
and  all  other  agencies  in  public  or  private  affairs. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  sums — amountingto  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions  of  dollars — collected  and  disbursed 
by  Eepublican  administrations,  the  percentage  of 
loss  is  less  than  can  be  shown  by  any  other  political 
party  that  has  ever  been  intrusted  with  the  control 
of  public  affairs,  or  by  individuals  in  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  business,  thus  showing  that  the  charge  of  cor¬ 
ruption  made  against  the  Eepublican  party  is  as 
groundlessly  impudent  as  was  the  effort  of  the 
Southern  Democracy  to  destroy  the  Union  wantonly 
wicked  and  atrociously  cruel. 

12.  The  title  to  the  current  Presidential  term  was 
definitely  and  finally  settled  by  the  Forty-fourth  Con¬ 
gress,  and  any  attempt  to  reopen  it  is  dangerous, 
illegal,  and  unconstitutional ;  and  the  Eepublican 
party  of  Iowa  will  resist  all  efforts  not  founded  on 
the  Constitution  and  existing  laws  to  displace  the 
present  possessor  of  said  title:  and  it  is  a  cause  of 
sincere  congratulation  that  the  firm  attitude  assumed 
by  the  Eepublican  party  of  the  country  in  this  regard 
forced  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  to  disavow  the  real  but 
covert  purpose  of  the  so-called  Potter  investigation. 

13.  That  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress  to  cripple  and  render  inefficient  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  is  most  earnestly  con¬ 
demned  ;  and  all  efforts  looking  to  a  present  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tne  same,  with  a  view  to  a  future  reorganiza¬ 
tion  whereby  the  official  stations  may  be,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  supplied  by  officers  who  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  against  the  nation,  who  hold  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  secession,  and  who  acknowledge  primary 
allegiance  to  a  State,  are  hereby  denounced  as  dan- 
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gerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  to  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  Union. 

14.  That  it  is  not  only  the  right  hut  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen,  at  the  party  caucuses,  in  the  party 
conventions,  and  at  the  polls,  to  use  his  best  efforts 
to  secure  the  nomination  and  election  of  good  men  to 
places  of  official  trust;  and  we  disapprove  of  all  in¬ 
terference  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  action  of  any 
citizen  in  the  exercise  of  said  right  and  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  said  duty. 

15.  That  personal  temperance  is  a  most  commend¬ 
able  virtue  in  a  people;  and  the  practical  popular 
movement  now  active  throughout  the  State  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  has  our  most  profound  re¬ 
spect,  sympathy,  and  approval. 

16.  That  we  demand  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
all  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  rigid  re¬ 
trenchment  in  all  public  expenses  in  all  possible  di¬ 
rections,  and  the  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  lowest 
limits  consistent  with  efficient  public  service.  In 
the  direction  of  such  economy  and  retrenchment  we 
heartily  commend  the  action  of  the  last  Eepublican 
Legislature  in  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  State  in 
the  sum  of  $400,000,  and  this  example  set  by  the 
State  should  be  followed  in  all  other  departments 
of  our  Government. 

17.  That  the  Eepublican  party  of  Iowa  demands 
an  honest,  faithful,  careful,  and  efficient  discharge 
of  duty  by  all  officers,  whether  Federal,  State,  coun¬ 
ty,  or  municipal,  and  requires  a  full,  fair,  impartial, 
and  searching  investigation  into  the  official  conduct 
of  all  officials  and  the  business  of  all  officers,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  party  or  personal  association ;  and 
whenever  or  wherever  fraud  and  dishonesty  are  dis¬ 
covered  the  Eepublican  party  of  Iowa  demands  the 
prompt  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties.  “  Let  no 
guilty  man  escape.” 

The  State  election  was  held  on  October  8th. 
Votes  were  cast  at  this  election  for  members 
of  Congress,  State  officers,  and  members  of 
the  State  Legislature.  As  the  time  for  the 
election  approached  a  diversity  of  opinion  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself  in  relation  to  tbe  time 
when  members  of  Congress  should  be  elected. 
The  law  of  Congress  requires  the  election  to  be 
held  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  States,  viz.,  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  But  this  law  also  contains  an  exception 
relative  to  States  whose  Constitution  provides 
otherwise,  so  that  a  change  in  the  Constitution 
of  a  State  is  necessary  to  make  the  general 
election  of  State  officers  conform  to  the  rules. 
The  Constitution  of  Iowa  only  fixed  the  day  of 
the  first  general  election  of  State  officers  in 
October  of  the  year  1857,  for  a  part,  and  1858 
for  a  part,  so  as  to  determine  the  beginning  of 
official  terms  and  harmonize  them,  consequent 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  prior  August  and 
April  elections.  It  did  not  go  beyond  1859, 
or  fix  any  date  beyond  that.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  whether  the  Constitution  thereby 
fixed  the  day  of  general  elections  in  the  future, 
or  intended  that  the  Legislature  should  do  it. 
The  Constitution  says  in  one  place  that  the 
General  Assembly  and  Governor  and  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  shall  be  elected  in  October, 
except  in  the  year  of  Presidential  election, 
when  it  shall  be  in  November.  In  another 
place  it  says  the  first  election  for  these  offices 
shall  be  in  1857,  an  odd-number  year,  so  that 
the  election  of  Governor  does  not  come  in 
the  Presidential  year  at  all.  After  full  con¬ 


sideration  of  the  subject,  Governor  Gear  de¬ 
cided  to  call  only  the  election  in  October,  and 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  his  legal  advisers 
sustained  this  decision.  The  question  presents 
a  different  aspect  from  the  case  of  Colorado 
(see  Colorado),  and  arises  from  an  ambiguity 
in  the  State  Constitution,  which  was  adopted 
many  years  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Congress.  The  decision  of  the  Governor  was 
also  that  he  would  not  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature,  as  the  Constitution  required 
but  one  election,  and  that  it  be  held  in  Octo¬ 
ber  in  all  years  except  when  a  President  is  to 
be  chosen.  Each  of  the  three  parties  presented 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  each  district  ex¬ 
cept  the  6th  and  7th,  and  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  as  follows : 


DISTRICT. 

Republican. 

Democratic. 

National. 

i . 

12,705 

7,945 

6,505 

ii . 

18,837 

9,509 

8,960 

in . 

12,723 

10,886 

5,406 

IV . 

17.134 

5,293 

5,742 

v . 

14,205 

697 

12,011 

VI . 

14,808 

16,866 

VII . 

15,546 

16,474 

VIII . 

15,343 

7,453 

7,760 

IX . 

16,489 

1,202 

12,888 

Seven  Bepublicans  and  two  Nationals  were 
elected. 

Previous  to  the  election  for  State  officers  a 
consolidation  of  the  Democratic  and  Green¬ 
back  tickets  was  made,  by  which  the  candi¬ 
dates  were  as  follows :  for  Secretary  of  State, 
E.  M.  Farnsworth,  Greenback ;  for  Auditor, 
Joseph  Eiboeck,  Democrat ;  for  Treasurer,  M. 
L.  Devin,  Greenback ;  for  Register,  M.  Far¬ 
rington,  Greenback ;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  J.  C.  Knapp,  Democrat ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  John  Gibbons,  Democrat;  for  Clerk, 
Alexander  Runyon,  Democrat ;  for  Reporter, 
John  B.  Elliott,  Democrat.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  as  follows : 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Hall,  Eepublican .  134.544 

Farnsworth,  Fusion .  123, 57T 

Walker,  Democrat .  1,302 

AUDITOR  OF  '  STATE. 

Sherman,  Eepublican .  134,067 

Eiboeck,  Fusion .  119,223 

Swearingen,  Democrat .  7,675 

TREASURER  OF  STATE. 

Bemis,  Eepublican .  134,279 

Devin,  Fusion .  128,541 

Fenn,  Democrat .  1,800 

REGISTER  OF  LAND  OFFICE. 

Powers,  Eepublican .  184,757 

Farrington,  Fusion . 124,812 

Bardwell,  Democrat .  1,277 


attorney-general. 

McJunkin,  Eepublican . 

Gibbons,  Fusion . 

Jackson,  Democrat . 


184,056 

118,860 

7,467 


JUDGE  OF  SUPREME  COURT. 


Bothrock,  Eepublican .  134,833 

Knapp,  Fusion .  126,389 


CLERK  OF  SUPREME  COURT. 

Holmes,  Eepublican . 

Runyon,  Fusion . 

Gnniion,  Democrat . 


131,829 

120,344 

1,145 
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REPORTER  OP  SUPREME  COURT. 


Runnells,  Republican .  131,297 

Elliott,  Fusion .  114,839 

Rutherford,  Democrat .  7,604 


The  Legislature  of  the  State  is  divided  as 
follows : 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

House. 

Republicans . 

88 

71 

Democrats . 

12 

26 

Greenbackers . 

•• 

8 

Republican  majority . 

26 

42 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe. 
King  in  1878,  Humbert  I.,  born  March  14, 1844, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Victor  Emanuel  II., 
January  9,  1878.  He  married,  April  22,  1868, 
Margaretha,  daughter  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa.  Heir  apparent,  Victor 
Emanuel,  Prince  of  Maples,  horn  November  11, 
1869. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the 
larger  territorial  divisions  ( compartimenti ), 
with  the  population,  male  and  female,  of  each, 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  and  the  total 
population  at  the  close  of  1876,  according  to 
an  official  calculation : 


TERRITORIAL 

Square  miles. 

INHABITANTS,  1871. 

Inhabitants 

DIVISIONS. 

Male. 

Female. 

at  the  close 
of  1876. 

Piedmont . 

11,306 

1,450,357 

1,449,207 

8,027,596 

Liguria . 

2,056 

419,919 

428,893 

874,616 

Lombardy . 

9,085 

1,755,545 

1,705,279 

8,589,527 

Yenetia . 

9,060 

1,834,364 

1,308,443 

2,769,594 

Emilia . 

7,921 

1,078,686 

1,035,142 

2,174,579 

Umbria . 

3,720 

282,574 

267,027 

567,181 

The  Marches. . . 

3,746 

449,548 

465,871 

936,135 

Tuscany . 

9,2S7 

1,096,652 

1,045,873 

2.192.292 

Eome . 

The  Abruzzo 

4,601 

449,346 

387,358 

841,140 

and  Molise. . . 

6,677 

625,547 

657.435 

1,315,197 

Campania . 

6,942 

1,366,557 

1,3S8,035 

2,834,982 

Apulia . 

8,539 

708,514 

712,378 

1,488,218 

Basilicata . 

4,122 

249,220 

261,323 

522,772 

Calabria . 

6,663 

593,829 

612,473 

1,240,772 

Sicily . 

11,291 

1,284,531 

327,078 

1,299,568 

2,736,545 

Sardinia . 

3,399 

309,587 

65S,479 

Total . 

114,415 

13,472,262 

13,328,892- 

27,769,475 

The  receipts  in  the  budget  for  1878  were  as 
follows : 

Lira.* 

1.  Income  from  Government  property .  28,811,425 

2.  Direct  taxes : 

Ground  tax .  125,725,401 

Building  tax .  55,600,000 

Duty  on  grinding .  81,000,000 

Other  taxes .  184,922,405 

-  447,247,806 

8.  Indirect  taxeB : 

Registration .  56,000,000 

Stamp  tax .  89,000,000 

Customs .  116,000,000 

Tobacco  and  salt  monopoly...  181,194,891 
Others .  137,469,057 


-  529,663,948 

4.  Lottery .  72,100,000 

5.  Postal  department,  state  railroads,  and  tele¬ 

graphs  . .  90,083,000 

6.  Returns  of  payment .  16,246,692 

T.  Miscellaneous  receipts .  4,387,500 


Total  ordinary  revenue .  1,188,540,371 


*  The  lira  is  of  the  same  valuo  as  the  French  franc,  equal  to 
19'3  cents. 


The  extraordinary  receipts  amounted  to  16,- 
526,245  lire,  and  special  revenue  from  various 
sources  to  220,517,349  lire,  making  the  total 
revenue  1,425,583,965  lire. 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 


DEPARTMENTS. 

Ordinary. 

Extraordinary. 

1.  Ministry  of  the  Treasury. . 

2.  Ministry  of  Justice  and 

769,588,871 

27,493,626 

6,051,261 

26,102,751 

54,867,581 

65,016,794 

175,717,879 

42,063,476 

113,473,870 

19,604,055 

251,240 

143,000 

1,181,898 

4.157,394 

85,981,895 

27,206,000 

2,287,985 

1,999,740 

8.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
4.  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 

5.  Ministry  of  the  Interior. . . 

6.  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 

7.  Ministry  of  War . 

8.  Ministry  of  the  Navy . 

Total . 

1,269,870,609 

142,812,657 

The  aggregate  of  the  ordinary  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  expenditures  amounted  to  1,412,683,266 
lire,  leaving  a  surplus  of  12,900,699  lire. 

The  total  debt  of  the  kingdom  in  1875 
amounted  to  a  nominal  capital  of  9,883,589,226 
lire.  The  interest  of  the  national  debt  and  its 
management  are  summarized  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  Ministry  of  Finance.  Included  in  this 
branch  of  expenditure  is  the  annual  dotation 
of  the  Pope,  amounting  to  3,225,000  lire.  Leo 
XIII.,  like  Pius  IX.,  continues  to  refuse  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  allowance. 

The  value  of  the  different  articles  of  import 
and  export  in  1877  was  as  follows,  the  transit 
trade  being  included  in  both  the  imports  and 
exports  : 


ARTICLES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

94,000,000 

15,000,000 

108,000,000 

27,000,000 

14,000,000 

64,000,000 

822,000,000 

70.000,000 

60,000,000 

8,000,000 

Seeds  and  fruit . 

Colonial  goods . 

Tobacco . 

Wine,  beer,  ale,  etc . 

13,000,000 

115,000,000 

261,000,000 

Animals  and  food  for  animals. . . . 

1.  Articles  of  food . 

Fuel . 

43,000,000 

9,000,000 

68,000,000 

48,000,000 

125,000,000 

46,000,000 

5,000,000 

86,000,000 

22,000,000 

19,000,000 

162,000,000 

11,000,000 

Axes,  etc . 

Metals,  raw . 

Hair,  hides,  and  leather . 

Spinning  materials . 

Wood  and  carving  materials . 

2.  Raw  materials . 

834,000,000 

255,000,000 

Glass  and  pottery  ware . 

15,000,000 

82,000,000 

170,000,000 

112,000,000 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

116,000,000 

23,000,000 

120,000,000 

7,000,000 

Yams  . . . . . 

W oven  goods  and  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing  . 

Manufactures  of  different  kinds . . 
Paper,  books,  etc . 

8.  Manufactured  goods _ 

Manure . 

8S6,000,000 

272,000,000 

2,000,000 

82,000,000 

64,000,000 

2,000,000 

49,000,000 

109,000,000 

Drugs  and  chemical  products. . . . 
Resin,  fats,  and  oils . 

4.  Miscellaneous  goods .... 

5.  Precious  metals . 

98,000,000 

160,000,000 

14,000,000 

19,060,000 

Total . 

1,154,000,000 

967,000,000 

The  movement  of  the  special  foreign  trade, 
from  1871  to  1877,  was  as  follows: 
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YEAR. 

OFFICIAL 

VALVB. 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1871 . 

880,100,000 

1,139,200,000 

1,184,500,000 

1,281,700,000 

1,280,000,000 

1,364,300,000 

1,280,700,000 

756,600,000 

1,108,800,000 

1,083,500,000 

1,088,400,000 

1,158,300,000 

1,228,000,000 

1,044,900,000 

968,700,000 

1,186,600,000 

1,2S6,700,000 

1,805,000,000 

1,215,400,000 

1,327,200,000 

1,154,300,000 

1,085,500,000 

1,167,200,000 

1,133,200,000 

985,500,000 

1,084,000,000 

1,216,800,000 

966,500,000 

1872 . 

1873 . . 

1874 . 

1876 . 

1S77 . 

The  commercial  value  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  different  countries  in  1876 
and  1877,  was  as  follows  (in  lire)  : 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports,  1876. 

Imports,  1877. 

Exports,  1876. 

Exports, 1877. 

France . 

428,200,000 

809,400,000 

265,300.000 

33,100,000 

34,900,000 

49,500,000 

40,100,000 

37,800,000 

62,400.000 

66,500,000 

332,100,000 

296,500,000 

237,500,000 

28,000,000 

28,400,000 

39,900,000 

25,200,000 

50.800,000 

55;eoo,ooo 

60,300,000 

547,300,000 

133,900,000 

187,600,000 

151,500,000 

34,600,000 

20,500,000 

20,600,000 

42,700,000 

6,100,000 

72,000,000 

418,900,000 

125,700,000 

135,000,000 

.131,500,000 

20,000,000 

27,200,000 

16,600,000 

43,500,000 

8,500,000 

39,600,000 

England . 

Switzerland  T. .  / . 

Eussia . 

Germany . 

Turkey . 

Total . 

1,327,200,000 

1,154,300,000 

*  1,216,800,000 

966,500,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1876  is  exhibited  by  the  following  table  : 


VOYAGES. 

TOTAL. 

LADEN. 

STEAMERS. 

Vessel, 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Teas. 

ENTERED. 

1.  Long  voyage  : 

10,272 

5,648 

1,305,339 

2,229,116 

8,629 

5,075 

1,147,442 

2,062,945 

889 

2,443 

467,746 

1,694,353 

Foreign . 

Total  long  voyage . 

2.  Short  voyage : 

Italian . 

15,920 

3,534,455 

13,704 

3,210,387 

8,332 

2,162,099 

81,172 

3,650 

6,663,044 

2,163,659 

62.141 

3,044 

5,836,532 

1,990,081 

13,445 

2,890 

4,530,551 

2,008,717 

84,822 

8,826,703 

65,185 

7,826,613 

16,335 

6,539,268 

Total . 

100,742 

12,361,158 

78,889 

11,037,000 

19,667 

8,701,367 

CLEARED. 

1.  Long  voyage . 

16,493 

84,510 

3,819,855 

8,554,353 

12,403 

65,830 

2,837,960 

7,639,313 

3,597 

16,025 

2,322,282 

6,352,139 

Total . 

101,003 

12,374,208 

77,733 

10,477,273 

19,622 

S, 674,371 

The  strength  of  the  Italian  army  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1877,  was  as  follows: 


Infantry  of  the  line .  249,813 

Military  districts .  215,517 

Companies  of  the  Alps .  7,551 

Bersaglieri .  48,557 

Cavalry. .  28,218 

Artillery .  59,982 

Engineers . . .  11,228 

Gendarmes  (carbineers) .  18,983 

Military  schools . 8,723 

Sanitary  companies .  3,909 

Veterans .  1,175 

Stud  depots .  232 

Disciplinary  companies .  1,395 

Penal  institutions .  1,905 

Officers  in  service .  11,423 

Other  officers .  2,053 

1.  Standing  army . 659,615 

2.  Provincial  militia .  260,325 

8.  Officers  of  reserve .  2,167 

4.  Territorial  militia .  290,513 


Total .  1,212,620 


The  navy  was  composed  as  follows  in  1876: 


VESSELS. 

No. 

Guns. 

Teas. 

Horse¬ 

power. 

Men-of-War : 

Ironclads . 

IS 

132 

97,542 

58,881 

Screw-steamers  . . . 

19 

117 

22.216 

17,070 

Wheel-steamers _ 

10 

46 

10,186 

7,186 

Total  men-of-war _ 

47 

295 

129,944 

83,137 

Transports : 

Screw-steamers _ 

13 

44 

16,457 

9,072 

Wheel-steamers. . . . 

6 

944 

854 

Total  transports . 

19 

44 

17,401 

9,926 

Total  navy . 

66 

339 

147,345 

93,063 

See  “Annual  Cyclopaedia”  for  1877,  for  an 
account  of  the  commercial  navy. 

At  the  close  of  1876,  there  were  7,864  kilo¬ 
metres  of  railroad  in  operation,  504  in  process 
of  building,  and  768  projected.  The  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  in  1876  amounted  to  152,427,749  lire, 
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and  the  cost  of  construction  up  to  December 
31,  1876,  2,392,131,300  lire. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1877  was 
23,738  kilometres;  of  wires,  80,609;  of  sub¬ 
marine  cables,  178 ;  and  of  government  stations 
in  1877,  1,292.  The  number  of  dispatches  in 
1877  was  5,580,402,  of  which  5,047,335  were 
private,  235,681  official,  105,594  service,  and 
191,792  transit  dispatches. 

The  naval  estimates  for  1879  amount  to  44,- 
000,000  lire,  of  which  12,600,000  lire  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  construction  and  completion  of 
new  ships.  According  to  the  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  navy  prepared  by  Admi¬ 
ral  Brin  and  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers  in 
1877,  the  sea-going  fleet  is  to  consist  eventu¬ 
ally  of  16  first-class  men-of-war,  10  men-of- 
war  of  the  second  class,  20  of  the  third  class, 
and  a  few  smaller  vessels,  making  in  all  72 
ships,  costing  a  total  sum  of  275,000,000  lire. 
The  reorganization  is  to  be  completed  in  ten 
years. 

Italy  met  with  a  serious  loss  by  the  death 
of  its  first  King,  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  January  9th,  after  a  short  illness. 
(See  Viotoe  Emanuel.)  His  oldest  son,  Prince 
Humbert,  immediately  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people,  announcing  that  he  had  ascend¬ 
ed  the  throne  as  Humbert  I.  The  Chambers 
met  on  January  16th,  and  resolved  to  go  into 
mourning  for  six  months.  On  the  19th  King 
Humbert  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  before  a  large  assemblage  in  the  Par¬ 
liament  House.  The  oaths  were  then  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  Senators  and  Deputies,  after 
which  the  King  read  the  following  address  : 

The  words  which  in  the  first  moments  of  sorrow 
I  addressed  to  my  people  I  come  now  to  repeat  to 
their  representatives.  I  feel  encouraged  in  reassum¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  life  by  seeing  how  the  mourning 
of  my  house  has  found  a  sincere  echo  in  all  parts  of 
our  country,  how  the  blessed  memory  of  the  Liber¬ 
ator  King  has  made  of  all  Italian  households  one 
family.  So  great  a  unanimity  of  feeling  was  also 
very  soothing  to  the  heart  of  my  beloved  consort, 
Queen  Margaret,  who  will  educate  our  well-beloved 
son  to  follow  the  glorious  example  of  his  great  grand¬ 
father,  Nor  was  it  a  minor  consolation  to  us  in  our 
sudden  sorrow  the  sympathy  of  all  Europe,  the  con¬ 
course  of  august  foreign  princes  and  illustrious  per¬ 
sonages  which  lent  a  solemnity  and  significance  to 
the  honors  paid  our  first  King  in  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  These  pledges  of  respect  and  sympathy 
which  reconsecrate  Italian  rights,  and  for  which  I 
must  express  my  profound  gratitude,  strengthen  tho 
conviction  that  free  and  united  Italy  is  a  guarantee 
of  peace  and  progress.  It  is  for  us  to  keep  our  coun¬ 
try  up  to  such  high  destinies.  We  are  not  new  to 
the  difficulties  of  public  life.  These  last  thirty  years 
of  our  national  history  are  summed  up  in  alternate 
trials  of  undeserved  misfortunes  and  of  well-pre¬ 
pared  successes.  This  is  the  thought  which  encour¬ 
ages  me  in  taking  up  the  duties  imposed  upon  me. 
Italy,  which  well  knew  how  to  understand  Victor 
Emanuel,  proves  to  me  to-day  what  my  great  father 
never  ceased  to  tell  me — that  the  religious  obser¬ 
vance  of  free  institutions  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  all  dangers.  This  is  the  faith  of  my  house  ; 
this  will  he  my  strength  ;  and  the  Parliament,  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  national  will,  will  aid  me  in  the  first  steps 
of  my  reign  with  that  loyalty  of  intent  which  the 
glorious  King,  whose  memory  all  men  celebrate, 


knew  how  to  inspire,  even  amid  the  earnest  emula- 
lation  of  parties  and  in  the  inevitable  conflict  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Sincerity  of  purpose  and  concord  of 
patriotic  love  will  accompany  me,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
arduous  way  which  we  are  about  to  tread,  at  the  end 
of  which  I  only  aspire  to  deserve  this  praise  :  “  He 
was  worthy  of  his  father.” 

The  Chambers  were  then  adjourned  until 
March  7th,  when  they  were  opened  by  King 
Humbert  in  person.  In  his  speech  from  the 
throne  he  sketched  the  programme  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  he  desired  to  effect.  First  in  impor¬ 
tance  he  placed  the  question  of  electoral  reform, 
which  had  been  counseled  by  his  father.  H  e 
also  promised  a  transformation  of  the  system 
of  taxation  which  would  alleviate  the  burdens 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  a  bill  to  settle  the 
question  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Deferring 
to  the  Eastern  question,  he  stated  that  his  Gov¬ 
ernment,  while  maintaining  most  friendly  and 
cordial  relations  with  all  foreign  states,  had 
adhered  to  the  religious  observance  of  treaties, 
and  followed  without  suspicious  precautions  a 
confident  neutrality.  The  Government  had, 
therefore,  consented  to  take  part  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Powers,  wishing  to  secure  a  per¬ 
manent  peace  for  Europe.  “  Our  sincere  im¬ 
partiality,”  he  said,  “  will  add  weight  to  our 
counsels,  and  the  example  of  our  recent  history 
will  avail  us  as  an  argument  to  uphold  the 
solutions  most  conformable  to  justice  and  to 
the  rights  of  humanity.”  He  finally  alluded  to 
the  death  of  u  the  late  lamented  and  venerated 
Pope,”  after  a  pontificate  of  thirty -two  years, 
and  the  election  of  his  successor,  naming  nei¬ 
ther,  but  stating  that  the  rites  of  the  Conclave 
were  freely  observed  without  disturbance  to 
the  tranquillity  of  men's  minds. 

The  position  of  the  Ministry  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  was  very  precarious,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  scandal  afloat  about  Signor  Crispi, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  the.  effect  that  he 
had  virtually  committed  bigamy,  without  com¬ 
ing  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  When  the 
House  elected  Signor  Cairoli,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  its  President,  the  Ministry  resigned, 
and  Cairoli  was  intrusted  with  the  formation 
of  a  new  Cabinet,  which  was  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cairoli,  President,  without  portfolio; 
Count  Corti,  Foreign  Affairs;  Zanardelli,  In¬ 
terior  ;  Seismit-Doda,  Finance ;  Conforti,  Jus¬ 
tice;  Baccarini,  Public  Works;  De Sanctis, 
Public  Instruction;  Bruzzo,  War;  Brochetti, 
Marine.  On  March  26th  Signor  Cairoli  re¬ 
ported  the  new  Ministry  to  the  Parliament, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  a  brief  statement 
of  policy,  in  which  he  enumerated  the  bills  the 
Government  intended  to  bring  forward  during 
the  session.  He  made  few  pledges,  but  en¬ 
gaged  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  parliamenta¬ 
ry  government  at  home  and  respect  neutrality 
abroad,  and  to  maintain  the  lately  established 
balance  between  revenue  and  expenditure. 
The  Government  would  propose  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  railways,  bring  in  bills 
for  the  provisional  management  of  North  Ital¬ 
ian  lines  and  for  an  electoral  reform,  and  refer 
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to  Parliament  the  question  relating  to  the  re¬ 
cent  abolition  of  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and 
Agriculture. 

The  Chambers  adjourned  on  April  15th  for 
the  Easter  holidays,  and  reassembled  on  May 
1st.  On  that  day  Signor  Cairoli  contradicted 
the  reports  respecting  the  mediation  of  Italy 
in  the  Eastern  question.  Count  Corti,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  said  that  the  course  followed 
by  the  Government  would  be  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  is,  it  would 
keep  aloof  as  far  as  possible  from  all  foreign 
complications.  Signor  Conforti,  Minister  of 
Justice,  replying  to  questions  put  to  him  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  stated  on  May  8th 
that  he  intended  shortly  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  penal  and  commercial  codes ;  that 
he  personally  was  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the 
questions  of  marriages  celebrated  in  churches 
only  and  the  redistribution  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  it  would  he  necessary  to  await  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  that  had  now  commenced 
into  these  matters  before  presenting  any  bills 
on  the  subject.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  in 
concert  with  the  Minister  of  War,  presented  a 
hill  on  May  15th  asking  for  a  supplementary 
vote  of  ten  millions  for  war  estimates.  This 
additional  outlay  was  described  as  urgently  re¬ 
quired,  and  as  having  been  circumscribed  with¬ 
in  the  narrowest  limits;  1,500,000  was  for  the 
forage  of  3,000  horses  above  the  regulation 
number;  4,000,000  on  account  of  the  larger 
sum  to  be  asked  for  works  of  fortification,  it 
being  indispensable  that  the  Government  should 
in  the  mean  time  have  this  amount  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  ;  1,200,000  for  additional  cannon  of  sev¬ 
en  centimetres;  1,800,000  for  ammunition; 
1,000,000  for  military  buildings;  500,000  for 
cavalry  pistols,  and  other  minor  things. 

On  May  18th  Signor  Baccarini,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  railways  to  the  extent  of 
about  4,000  kilometres,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
830,000,000  lire.  The  expenditure  for  national 
lines  is  wholly  to  he  borne  by  the  state,  while 
to  the  local,  provincial,  district,  and  interpro¬ 
vincial  lines,  the  Government  will  contribute 
in  various  proportions. 

On  June  3d  Signor  Seismit-Doda,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Finance,  presented  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  to  the  House.  The  treasury  account  of 
1877  as  compared  with  1876,  he  said,  showed 
an  improvement  of  13,000,000  lire.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conviction  that  the  treasury  deficit 
would  he  reduced  ten  or  twelve  million  lire 
within  the  year.  The  happy  prospects  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  as  demonstrated  by  reports 
from  all  the  sixty-nine  prefects  of  provinces, 
and  the  beneficial  results  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress, 
were  additional  reasons  for  calculating  upon  the 
financial  progress  he  anticipated.  As  regards 
the  provisional  budget  for  1879,  he  demon¬ 
strated  that  from  the  year  1873  to  1877  there 
had  been  a  steady  increase  of  income  by  30,- 


000,000  lirp  per  annum ;  but  he  would  calcu¬ 
late  on  11,000,000  lire  for  1879.  To  this  he 
would  add  4,000,000  lire  increase  on  the  build¬ 
ing  tax,  6,000,000  through  the  new  treaties  of 
commerce  or  the  application  of  general  tariffs, 
and  10,000,000  from  tobacco  duties.  He  cal¬ 
culated  also  on  3,000,000  lire  from  savings. 
He  demonstrated,  finally,  that  as  in  1879  there 
would  be  a  diminution  in  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  15,000,000  lire,  and  an  increased 
income  of  59,700,000  lire,  from  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  deduct  14,200,000  lire  for  in¬ 
creased  outlay  in  1879,  a  surplus  of  45,500,000 
lire  might  be  expected.  Of  this  he  would  set 
off  10,000,000  against  eventualities,  12,000,000 
he  would  devote  to  lessening  the  treasury  de¬ 
ficit,  and  23,000,000  he  assigned  to  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  taxes.  This,  he  said,  was  the  first 
time  Italy  had  been  able  to  look  forward  to  so 
large  a  surplus.  Perhaps  the  whole  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  diminishing  the  treasury  debt, 
which  amounted  to  1,163,366,016  lire;  but 
against  this  considerable  debt  the  state  was 
not  unprovided  with  disposable  property.  Enu¬ 
merating  it,  he  gave  the  total  as  674,000,000 
lire.  Of  this  23,000,000  would  be  consumed 
in  1879.  The  burdens  to  be  passed  on  to  fu¬ 
ture  years  consisted  of  the  railway  obligations, 
but  against  these  was  the  progressive  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  redeemable  debt.  The  year  1882 
would  give  a  diminution  of  31,000,000  lire, 
and  each  following  year  a  larger  amount,  until 
in  1892  the  diminution  would  be  91,000,000 
lire  in  twelve  months.  The  Minister  then 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  diminution  and  aboli¬ 
tion  of  taxes  proposed  to  take  effect  from  Jan¬ 
uary,  1879.  They  were  a  quarter  of  the  grist 
tax,  which  would  amount  to  20,734,000  lire, 
the  abolition  of  some  export  duties  on  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  1,400,000  lire,  with  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  navigatiQn  duties,  and  river,  lake, 
and  canal  tolls,  1,400,000  lire.  He-  hoped 
eventually  to  be  able  entirely  to  abolish  the 
grist  tax.  The  Minister  spoke  also  in  a  confi¬ 
dent  tone  of  being  able  shortly  to  commence 
the  extinction  of  the  forced  currency. 

On  October  22d  Signor  Cairoli  presented  to 
the  King  the  resignations  of  Count  Corti,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  General  Bruzzo,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War,  and  Admiral  di  Brochetti,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Navy.  At  the  same  time  he  stated 
that  the  whole  Cabinet  wished  to  resign.  The 
King  protested  warmly,  and  declared  that  even 
if  the  whole  Cabinet  retired  from  office,  he 
would  again  charge  Signor  Cairoli  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry.  A  solution  was 
finally  reached  by  which  Signor  Depretis  as¬ 
sumed  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen¬ 
eral  Bonelli  that  of  War,  the  former  Minister 
of  War  that  of  the  Navy,  and  Professor  Pes- 
sina,  an  eminent  writer  on  political  economy, 
that  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Profes¬ 
sor  Pessina  accepted  the  appointment  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  was  not  to  euter  upon  his  office 
for  several  weeks. 

The  Chambers  assembled  on  November  26th. 
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IVORY,  ARTIFICIAL. 


The  principal  theme  of  discussion  was  the  so¬ 
cialist  question,  raised  by  the  attempted  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  King.  On  December  3d  the 
debate  on  this  question  was  opened.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opposition,  complete  order  reigned 
in  Italy  until  the  Left  came  into  power.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
Government,  the  throwing  of  bombs,  the  Bar- 
santi  clubs,  the  Italian  communists,  and  other 
evils  with  which  they  were  credited,  were  in¬ 
heritances  they  had  received  from  past  admin¬ 
istrations.  On  the  following  day,  the  4th,  Si¬ 
gnor  Minghetti  made  a  speech,  which  was  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  the  closest  attention.  He  had 
heard,  he  said,  that  some  of  the  Barsanti  clubs 
had  been  closed,  but  he  wished  to  know  if  the 
action  taken  respecting  them  would  also  be 
put  in  force  against  the  Republican  associa¬ 
tions.  He  knew  well  that  a  great  difference 
exists  between  Internationals  and  Republicans, 
but  he  would  ask  the  Ministers  if  associations, 
whether  to  divide  Italy  once  again  into  frag¬ 
ments,  to  place  dispossessed  princes  on  their 
thrones,  or  to  establish  a  republic,  were  permit¬ 
ted  by  law?  Were  Ministers  disposed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  them  as  they  had  done  against 
Barsanti  clubs?  The  theme  of  his  speech  was, 
in  short,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ministers 
to  repress  all  manifestations  not  in  accord 
with  the  established  form  of  government. 
The  debate  on  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  December  10th. 
The  vote  of  confidence  was  defeated  by  263  to 
189.  Of  the  opposition,  106  belonged  to  the 
Right,  the  remainder  to  various  groups  of  the 
Left.  The  Cabinet  immediately  tendered  its 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  King. 
After  consultation  with  various  political  lead¬ 
ers,  the  King  intrusted  Signor  Depretis  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  As  proposed 
it  consisted  entirely  of  members  of  the  Left, 
and  was  composed  as  follows :  Depretis,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  temporarily  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Magliani, 
Finance;  Mezzanotte,  Public  Works ;  Coppino, 
Instruction ;  Majorana,  Agriculture  ;  Maze  de 
la  Roche,  War;  Ferraccini,  Navy ;  and  Tajani, 
Justice. 

On  November  17th,  as  King  Humbert  was 
entering  the  city  of  Maples,  a  man  who  was 
among  the  trade  associations  which  were 
drawn  up  with  their  banners,  and  who  also 
carried  a  flag,  suddenly  lowered  it,  and  made 
a  thrust  at  the  King,  wounding  him  slightly  in 
the  arm  with  a  dagger  with  which  he  had 
armed  the  head  of  the  staff.  The  King  instant¬ 
ly  drew  his  sword  and  struck  the  assassin  on 
the  head,  and  Signor  Cairoli,  who  accompanied 
the  King,  sprang  to  the  ground  and  caught  the 
man,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  wound  in 
the  thigh.  The  assassin  was  then  secured. 
His  name  is  Giovanni  Passanante,  a  cook  by 
trade.  This  attempted  assassination  was  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  next  day  by  the  throwing  of 
Orsini  bombs  among  the  crowds  in  Florence 
and  Pisa,  on  the  occasion  of  loyal  demonstra¬ 


tions  in  those  cities.  Numerous  arrests  were 
made,  and  as  many  of  the  persons  were  found 
to  belong  to  the  International  Society,  all  the 
Barsanti  clubs  in  Italy,  about  thirty  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  closed.  Signor  Depretis,  in  present¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  December  20th,  said 
that  the  Ministry  would  maintain  public  order 
with  the  aid  of  existing  laws,  without  display¬ 
ing  weakness  or  having  recourse  to  arbitrary 
measures.  The  seizure  at  about  the  same 
time  in  Venice  of  a  banner  inscribed  with  the 
words  “Italia  Irredenta,”  was  interpreted  as 
an  indication  of  the  Government’s  intention  to 
act  with  more  decision  toward  the  agitations 
of  the  aggressive  party. 

The  action  of  the  Berlin  Congress  gave  rise 
to  considerable  popular  agitation  in  Italy.  A 
large  meeting  was  held  in  Rome  on  July  28th, 
which  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  vio¬ 
lation  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  the  principle 
of  nationalities  and  popular  sovereignty,  and 
reminding  Italy  that  there  still  exist  Italian 
countries  subject  to  foreign  domination.  The 
Government  showed  a  tolerant  spirit  toward 
such  demonstrations,  carrying  out  a  policy 
which  it  seemed  to  have  decided  upon  some 
time  before,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  public  ex¬ 
citement.  On  the  6th  of  May  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  in  reply  to  an  interpellation  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  respecting  a  repub¬ 
lican  congress  which  had  recently  been  held 
at  Rome,  had  said  that  no  importance  attached 
to  the  meeting,  and  that  a  little  improper  lan¬ 
guage  here  and  there  could  not  disturb  public 
order  or  affect  Italy’s  relations  with  foreign 
powers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  not 
to  infringe  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and 
Italy  was  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  allow 
the  greatest  liberty  to  reign  without  fear  of 
any  dangerous  disturbance.  When,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  a  number  of  young  men  in  Ven¬ 
ice,  under  the  cry  of  “  Viva  Trieste  Italiana,” 
had  made  an  offensive  demonstration  against 
the  residence  of  the  Austrian  consul,  the  Min¬ 
ister,  clearing  the  Venetian  people  from  com¬ 
plicity  with  the  offense,  said  that  “  it  was  the 
work  of  a  few  foolish  persons,  who,  never 
having  done  anything  for  their  country, 
thought  to  show  their  patriotism  in  this  rep¬ 
rehensible  manner.”  The  Government,  how¬ 
ever,  made  reparation  to  Austria  for  the  out¬ 
rage.  The  policy  of  the  Government  after  the 
close  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  understood 
to  be  to  permit  the  meetings  which  were 
called  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  the  silence 
of  the  Italian  representatives  in  the  Congress 
on  the  cession  of  Cyprus  to  England,  without 
compensation  to  Italy  on  the  side  of  Trent  or 
Trieste.  The  Ministry,  it  was  said,  regarded 
these  gatherings  as  safety-valves  for  the  outlet 
of  the  general  irritation  which  existed  on  the 
subject.  Under  this  policy  the  excitement  sub¬ 
sided. 

I V ORY,  ARTIFICIAL.  Numerous  patents 
have  been  granted  in  the  United  States  within 
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twenty  years  for  compositions  to  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  ivory.  The  compounds  were 
variously  composed  of  caoutchouc,  sulphur,  gel¬ 
atine,  baryta,  albumen,  camphor,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  treated  by  a  variety  of  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  often  colored  with  admixtures  of 
white  substances.  Welling  made  an  imitation 
of  ivory  of  white  shellac,  acetate  of  lead,  ivory 
dust,  and  camphor.  A  substance  similar  in 
composition  to  genuine  ivory  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  dissolving  India-rubber  in  chloroform, 
saturating  the  solution  with  ammoniacal  gas, 
and  mixing  phosphate  of  lime,  after  evaporat¬ 
ing  the  chloroform.  Billiard  balls  have  been 
made  of  paper  pulp,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and 
gelatine.  The  commonest  substitute  for  ivory, 
however,  has  been  made  with  pyroxyline  or 
gun-cotton.  Hyatt  invented  a  process  of  work¬ 
ing  this  explosive  substance  in  porous  molds, 
by  expressing  all  the  moisture  by  pneumatic 
pressure  in  closed  vessels.  In  1870  he  received 
a  patent  for  a  composition  of  ground  pyroxy¬ 
line  mixed  with  comminuted  gum  camphor, 
melted  and  compressed  together.  In  1871, 
with  his  brother,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  den¬ 
tal  plates  of  celluloid,  made  in  the  way  just 
described.  The  patent  of  Hyatt  &  Hyatt  of 
November  19,  1872,  describes  a  process  and 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  celluloid.  The 
mixture  of  pyroxyline  and  gum  camphor  is 
pressed  into  cakes  and  then  pressed  in  a  pile 
with  layers  of  paper  between  ;  after  which  the 
combined  materials  are  pressed  in  a  beated 
cylinder  by  a  plunger,  then  dissolved  and  dis¬ 
charged  in  a  continuous  rod  or  sheet  from  a 
nozzle.  Later  patents  granted  to  the  same, 
in  1874,  describe  a  process  of  dissolving  pyr¬ 
oxyline  in  camphor  and  alcohol,  which  re¬ 
mains  latent  until  heat  is  applied ;  another  for 
subjecting  to  mastication  previous  to  heating 
and  conversion ;  and  a  third  for  making  arti¬ 
ficial  ivory  by  combining  ivory-  or  bone-dust, 
pyroxyline,  camphor,  and  nitric  ether.  Since 
then  a  number  of  patents  have  been  granted  to 
the  same  inventors  for  processes  and  apparatus 
for  working  celluloid ;  for  obtaining  it  in  its  un¬ 
manufactured  state  in  various  forms,  as  sheets, 
bars,  etc. ;  for  cutting  it ;  for  coating  other 
articles  with  it ;  for  using  it  as  a  composition 
for  emery  wheels,  etc.  Celluloid  was  the  name 
given  originally  to  the  material  resulting  from 
heating  pyroxyline  or  gun-cotton  with  pulver¬ 
ized  gum  camphor,  by  which  process  the  gun¬ 
cotton  was  dissolved.  The  subsequent  com¬ 
bination  of  this  substance  with  fine  tissue  pa¬ 
per  greatly  improved  its  qualities  as  a  material 
for  manufacturing.  Celluloid  is  a  substance 
of  very  remarkable  properties.  It  is  so  plas¬ 
tic  in  its  raw  state  that  it  can  be  molded  in 
very  delicate  and  perfect  forms;  and  when 
hard  it  is  almost  infrangible.  It  is  so  hard  and 
smooth  that  dirt  will  not  accumulate  nor  stains 
remain  on  its  surface.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
elastic  materials  known.  It  can  be  colored 
through  its  mass  and  wrought  into  a  perfect 
imitation  of  any  polished  or  semi-transparent 


material,  such  as  coral,  tortoise-shell,  amber, 
jet,  rubber,  horn,  ivory,  etc.  It  is  of  a  light 
yellowish-brown  color  in  its  crude  state,  and 
resembles  a  transparent  gum.  Although  con¬ 
taining  gun-cotton,  it  is  said  to  be  inexplosive, 
nor  is  it  subject  to  other  disintegration.  Yet 
it  is  slowly  combustible  and  inflammable  when 
held  in  direct  contact  with  a  flame. 

Such  a  material  might  be  expected  to  rapidly 
win  its  way  and  to  find  a  large  employment  in 
the  industrial  arts ;  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
history  of  inventions  there  is  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  new  material’s  acquiring  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  place  so  suddenly.  The  raw  celluloid  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in  a 
single  factory  in  Newark.  It  is  hardly  five 
years  since  it  was  first  manufactured  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  manageable  form,  and  the  consumption  is 
already  very  large.  The  Celluloid  Company 
disposes  of  the  material  to  a  number  of  other 
manufacturing  companies,  each  of  which  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  production  of  its  own  special 
articles.  The  price  per  pound  varies  from  two 
to  four  or  five  dollars,  according  to  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  put  or  the  cost  of  the  material 
which  it  is  designed  to  replace  ;  besides  which 
the  original  company  receives  a  royalty  on  the 
net  sales  of  the  finished  products.  Its  intrinsic 
properties  of  plasticity,  durability,  hardness, 
and  elasticity  account  for  its  large  and  growing 
use,  rather  than  its  superior  cheapness;  and 
some  of  the  substances  for  which  it  is  used  as 
a  substitute,  for  instance  rubber,  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  possesses  in  so  perfect  a  degree  the 
qualities  of  ivory,  and  can  be  made  to  resemble 
it  so  closely,  that  it  may  be  hailed  with  grati¬ 
fication  as  a  substitute  for  that  important  com¬ 
modity,  whose  utility  not  less  than  its  beauty 
has  given  it  so  high  a  position  in  commerce 
and  art  that  its  gradual  but  certain  exhaustion 
has  been  regarded  with  regret  and  misgivings. 
Celluloid  has  found  such  a  demand  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  ivory  that  there  has  been  a  competi¬ 
tion  in  price,  which  can  only  result  in  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  ivory  merchants.  It  is  often 
preferred  to  ivory  for  keys  to  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  billiard  balls,  fine  combs,  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  and  other  purposes,  as  it  is  more  durable 
and  does  not  discolor  with  age ;  as  handles  to 
table  cutlery,  it  is  not  cracked  nor  turned  yel¬ 
low  by  hot  water.  It  is  preferred  to  India- 
rubber  in  pencil-cases  and  other  articles  which 
are  trimmed  with  alloyed  gold,  as  it  contains 
no  sulphur  to  tarnish  the  metal;  in  artificial 
teeth  it  is  also  preferred,  because  it  can  be  dyed 
a  perfect  flesh-color.  As  a  substitute  for  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  coral,  and  other  like  materials  em¬ 
ployed  in  jewelry  and  fancy  articles,  its  use  is 
very  common ;  it  is  also  employed  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  flutes,  flageolets,  and  drum-sticks, 
and  instead  of  amber  in  the  mouthpieces  of 
pipes  and  musical  instruments.  In  thin  sheets 
it  is  used  instead  of  parchment  for  drumheads, 
as  not  being  affected  by  the  moisture  of  the  air. 
The  rims  and  frames  of  eye-glasses  and  optical 
instruments  are  extensively  made  from  it ;  also 
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protecting-tips  for  shoes,  thimbles,  hat  sweat- 
bands,  and  a  multitude  of  other  articles.  One 
of  its  latest  and  most  remarkable  uses  is  in 
sheets  coating  a  foundation  of  linen  for  collars 
and  cuffs,  which  are  very  durable,  and  when 
soiled  can  be  cleaned  in  a  minute. 


The  right  to  manufacture  celluloid  in  Europe 
has  been  acquired  by  a  company  established  in 
France ;  so  that  neither  the  crude  article  nor  its 
manufactures  are  exported  across  the  Atlantic ; 
but  considerable  quantities  of  the  finished  goods 
are  sent  to  Cuba  and  South  America. 


JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Mika¬ 
do  (Emperor),  Muts-Hito,  born  at  Tokio,  Sep¬ 
tember  22, 1852 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Kouiei- 
Tenno,  1867 ;  married  December  28,  1868,  to 
Princess  Haruko,  born  April  17, 1850,  daughter 
of  Prince  Idchidgo.  There  is  no  regular  law 
of  succession,  and  in  case  of  the  death  or  abdi¬ 
cation  of  the  Mikado,  the  crown  does  not  gen¬ 
erally  devolve  upon  his  son,  but  upon  either 
the  eldest  or  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Shi  Shinno,  the  four  imperial  families  of  J apan. 
These  families  are  the  Katzura,  Arisugawa, 
Fushimi,  and  Kannin.  The  Mikado  is  theo¬ 
retically  an  absolute  sovereign,  who  reigns  and 
governs ;  but  the  woi’k  of  government  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Great  Council,  which  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  center,  right,  and  left.  The 
center  is  composed  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Vice 
Prime  Minister,  and  five  advisers.  The  left  is 
made  up  exclusively  of  the  Council  of  State, 
the  functions  of  which  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  French  Conseil  d’Etat,  so  far  as  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  discussion  of  laws  is  concerned. 
The  right  includes  all  the  ministers  and  vice- 
ministers  of  the  eight  departments  into  which 
the  administration  is  divided.  The  ministers, 
either  individually  or  united  in  a  cabinet,  de¬ 
cide  all  ordinary  questions ;  but  points  of  very 
great  importance  are  reserved  for  the  Great 
Council,  presided  over  by  the  Mikado. 

The  foreign  states  represented  in  Japan  in 
1878  by  ambassadors  or  consuls  were  Austro- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Peru,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  islands,  according  to  an  official  calculation 
made  in  1877,  and  the  population  in  1874: 


ISLANDS. 

Square  miles. 

Population. 

86,773 

14,956 

7,086 

1,002 

25,478,834 

4,986,613 

2,484,538 

862,177 

Kiu  shiii . 

lki,  Tsushima,  Awadji,  Oki,  Sado . 

Japan  Islands . 

109,767 

33,812,162 

86,006 

808 

32 

144.069 

167,078 

75 

36,846 

311,217 

146,618 

38,628,879 

The  budget  for  1877-78  was  as  follows:* 


*  The  Japanese  yen,  in  which  these  statistics  are  given,  is 
almost  exactly  equivalent  to  a  dollar — O' 997. 
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RECEIPTS. 

1.  Ground  tax . . . 

2.  Tax  on  alcoholic  liquors . 

3.  Mining  dues,  stamp  dues,  patent  dues,  post¬ 

age  stamps,  etc . 

4.  Customs  duties . . 

5.  Income  tax . 

6.  Tobacco  tax . 

7.  Tribute  of  the  Liukiu  Islands . 

8.  Taxes  on  the  products  of  the  northern  prov¬ 

inces . 

9.  Receipts  from  mines . . 

10.  Railroads . 

11.  Telegraphs . 

12.  Receipts  from  various  manuiactures,  etc . 

13.  Mint . 

14.  Public  lands . 

15.  Miscellaneous  receipts . 

16.  Prom  sums  due  to  the  Government . 


$38,538,794 

2,412,029 

2.105,776 

1,767,139 

79,251 

324,280 

46,656 

377,576 

1,024,680 

811,827 

208,020 

377.707 

770,800 

890.086 

377.551 

1,144,707 


Total. 


$51,256,489 


EXPENDITURES. 


1.  On  account  of  public  debt . $17,581,046 

2.  Civil  list,  appanages .  878,500 

3.  Pensions .  '  282,705 

4.  Council  of  State .  292,500 

5.  Senate  and  Provincial  Assemblies .  146,300 

6.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs .  175,500 

7.  “  of  the  Interior .  1,602,100 

8.  “  of  Finances .  1,538,110 

9.  “  of  War .  5,850,000 

10.  “  of  the  Navy . 3.217,500 

11.  of  Education . .  1,170,000 

12.  “  of  Public  Works .  2,925,000 

13.  “  of  Justice .  1,248,000 

14.  “  of  the  Imperial  House .  278,000 

15.  Colonization .  1,457,100 

16.  Land-tax  reform .  146,800 

17.  Provincial  administration .  8,823,220 

18.  Postal  administration .  1,049,000 

19.  Police .  2,001,746 

20.  Police,  temples .  180,600 

21.  Public  buildings,  canals,  etc .  1,966,500 

22.  Ambassadors  and  consuls .  500,000 

28.  For  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  industry .  500,000 

24.  Miscellaneous .  876,722 

25.  Unforeseen  expenses .  2,080,000 


Total  expenditure . $51,256,489 

The  public  debt  on  July  1,  1877,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


1.  Home  debt : 

Bearing  interest  at4percent..  $11,450,950  "| 
“  “  5  “  ..  46,174,165 

“  “  6  “  27,056,195  I 

“  “  T  “  ..  109,454,165  | 

“  “  8  “  ..  16,204,725  1 

“  “  10  “  ..  8,568,275  J 

Bearing  no  interest . 

Paper  money, . 


$218,903,465 


9.868,465 

121,054,731 


2.  Foreign  debt : 

Bearing  interest  at  9  per  cent. . . 

U  .(  7  (4 


$349,S26,661 


$2,440,000 

10,959,016 


f 


13,399,016 


Total  public  debt .  $868,225,677 

From  this  amount  should  be  deducted 

Reserve  fund . $39,081,538 

Outstanding  loans .  8,067,295 


Debt  not  provided  for. 


$316,126,S44 
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_  The  Japanese  army  in  1878  comprised  14 
brigades  or  28  regiments  of  infantry,  8  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry,  18  battalions  of  artillery,  10 
battalions  of  engineers,  6  companies  of  commis¬ 
sary  troops,  and  9  companies  of  marine  artil¬ 
lery.  According  to  the  law  of  1872,  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  bear  arms  is  universal,  but  in  1878  the 
order  had  not  yet  been  carried  out.  The  army 
is  divided  into  six  divisions,  corresponding  to 
the  six  military  districts  of  the  empire.  The 
strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing  is  31,- 
680,  and  on  a  war  footing  46,350.  The  navy 
in  1878  comprised  16  steam-vessels,  of  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  6,820  horse-power  and  with  78 
guns.  Three  of  the  vessels  are  ironclads.  The 


fleet  is  manned  by  1,900  men,  inclusive  of  200 
officers. 

The  foreign  commerce  in  the  years  1868  to 
1876  was  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

ExportB. 

EXCESS  OF 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1876  . 

$23,964,678 

29,975,627 

28,461,814 

28,107,390 

10,693,071 

$27,711,527 

18,611,110 

19,315,064 

21,632,140 

15,553,472 

$3,746,849 

1S75 . 

$11,864,517 

4,146,750 

6,475,250 

1874 . 

1873 . 

1868 . 

4,860,407 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  ports  opened 
to  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1877,  were  as  follows : 


Yokohama. 

Kobe. 

Ozaka. 

Nagasaki. 

Hakodate. 

Niigata. 

Total. 

Imports .... 
Exports  .... 

$19,878,000 

21,883,000 

$3,747,000 

3,809,000 

$428,000 

115,000 

$1,058,000 

1,752,000 

$15,000 

430,000 

$1,000 

24,000 

$25,127,000 

27,503,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  year  1876  -’77  was  as  follows  : 


SHIPPING. 

YOKOHAMA. 

KOBE. 

NAGASAKI. 

HAKODATE. 

TOTAL. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

American . 

33 

120,372 

i 

834 

89 

8,443 

6 

1,426 

84 

126,075 

English . 

115 

136,466 

13 

9,052 

103 

50.101 

12 

4,940 

243 

200,559 

French . 

27 

42,000 

7 

8,033 

34 

45,088 

German . 

24 

7,072 

4 

944 

10 

3.771 

1 

200 

39 

li;987 

Japanese . 

46 

86.573 

3 

161 

49 

86,739 

Others . 

10 

3,263 

83 

13,301 

6 

2,0S2 

49 

18,651 

Total . 

214 

309,178 

18 

10,830 

28S 

160,227 

28 

8,809 

498 

489,044 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  principal  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  represented  in  the  trade  with  Japan : 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

$12,291,000 

2.791,000 

4,993,000 

1,239,000 

8,154,000 

44,000 

495,000 

474,000 

$7,763,000 

1,621,000 

2,959,000 

5,441,000 

7.462,000 

1,662,000 

22,000 

177,000 

United  States . 

France . 

Germany . 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  105  kilometres.  Eight  lines  of  electric 
telegraph  have  an  aggregate  length  of  2,934 
kilometres.  The  number  of  post-offices  on 
June  30,  1877,  was  3,744.  The  number  of  let¬ 
ters  forwarded  was  22,912,838 ;  number  of 
postal  cards,  6,764,272 ;  number  of  free  letters, 
856,637;  number  of  newspapers,  7,465,582; 
samples  of  merchandise,  books,  etc.,  322,642; 
total,  38,321,971,  against  30,162,614  in  1876. 
Receipts,  $697,846;  expenditures,  $794,343. 

The  civil  war  with  which  Japanese  affairs 
were  disturbed  in  1877  ended  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  and  the  three  great  rebel  gener¬ 
als  were  killed  in  the  final  battle.  So  far  as 
outward  manifestations  were  concerned,  the 
empire  enjoyed  peace  at  the  beginning  of 
1878.  Nevertheless,  affairs  were  in  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition.  Trade  was  depressed 
and  political  discontent  was  rife.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  had  entailed  a  heavy  expenditure  on  the 
public  treasury,  and  had  shaken  the  confi¬ 


dence  of  the  people  in  the  Government.  The 
Mikado  was  believed  to  have  concluded  that 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  reform 
and  of  concessions  to  foreign  powers  for  the 
convenient  maintenance  of  pleasant  relations 
with  his  subjects.  Measures  were  set  on  foot 
for  the  revision  of  the  treaties,  and  were  shaped 
particularly  to  the  end  of  promoting  a  revival 
of  the  native  industries,  which  had  suffered 
greatly.  A  demand  was  set  up  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  protective  tariff  and  the  abolition 
of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  proposed  to  give  more  freedom  to 
foreign  trade  by  opening  the  harbors  so  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  the 
exportation  of  the  productions  of  the  country. 
Industrial  exhibitions  had  already  been  opened 
in  the  principal  towns  with  the  object  of  en¬ 
larging  the  trade  of  the  interior ;  and,  to  provide 
a  more  convenient  currency,  the  coinage  had 
been  assimilated  to  the  American  standard,  and 
new  coins  corresponding  to  this  standard  had 
been  struck  during  the  past  three  years  to  the 
amount  of  $77,496,226.  A  national  loan  of 
$12,500,000,  receivable  and  payable  in  paper, 
was  announced  in  April,  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  beneficial  industries, 
increasing  the  productions  of  the  country,  and 
developing  foreign  trade,  and  was  taken  up  in 
a  short  time.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  were 
expended  on  railways,  mines,  and  harbors. 

The  Government  began  early  in  the  year  to 
consider  the  means  for  giving  the  people  some 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  An  assem- 
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bly  of  provincial  governors  was  convened  at 
Tokio  in  April,  to  discuss  plans  for  local  im¬ 
provements,  the  expediency  of  representative 
parliaments,  and  other  topics.  In  September 
the  establishment  of  a  provincial  parliament 
was  announced,  with  a  low  property  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  electors,  a  ballot,  and  biennial  elec¬ 
tions  held  under  the  control  of  the  prefects  of 
the  provinces,  under  a  system  similar  to  that 
in  force  in  France. 

Modifications  of  the  press  laws,  agreed  upon 
in  June,  comprehend  the  abolition  of  imprison¬ 
ment  of  journalists  and  the  substitution  of  fines 
instead,  and  establish  regulations  considerably 
more  moderate  than  those  which  existed  pre¬ 
viously,  although  one  or  tw'o  arbitrary  features 
were  suffered  to  remain. 

A  decree  was  passed  in  June  conferring  deco¬ 
rations  on  deserving  common  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors  of  the  army  and  navy.  Hitherto  only  offi¬ 
cers  had  been  thus  distinguished.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  navy  has  been  increased  during  the  year 
by  the  gunboats  Kongo  Kan,  Fuso  Kan,  and 
Hiyei  Kan,  built  in  England,  and  a  fourth  gun¬ 
boat,  the  first  built  in  the  country,  which  was 
launched  in  July. 

The  prevailing  political  discontent  led  to  the 
assassination  on  the  public  streets  of  Tokio  in 
open  day,  May  14th,  of  Okubo,  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  The  act  was  a  political  one,  was 
planned  to  produce  a  sensational  effect,  and 
was  carried  out  in  a  dramatic  manner.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  committing  it,  the  assassins  sent  a  pa¬ 
per  to  the  Mikado  avowing  their  aim,  and  set¬ 
ting  forth  their  reasons.  They  appear  to  have 
been  a  part  of  an  association,  the  “  Patriotism 
Advocating  Society,”  having  for  its  object  the 
revolution  of  the  Government,  beginning  with 
the  assassination  of  the  ministers.  The  minis¬ 
ters  Kido  and  Okubo  had  been  marked  out  for 
the  first  attack;  but  Kido  died  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  begun,  and 
only  Okubo  fell  a  victim  to  it.  The  assassins, 
meeting  Okubo,  attacked,  overwhelmed,  and 
dispatched  him,  wiped  their  blades  on  his 
clothes,  then  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Mikado, 
saying,  “We  have  killed  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  traitor! — take  us  prisoners.”  The 
murdered  minister  left  only  $140  of  property, 
having  recently  mortgaged  his  private  residence 
for  the  sum  of  $8,000,  which  he  had  sent  just 
before  his  death  to  Satsuma  for  the  support  of 
the  schools,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  civil  war  of  1877.  Six  of  the  assassins 
were  beheaded  in  July,  and  fifteen  others,  their 
accomplices,  received  lighter  sentences.  The 
son  of  Okubo  and  the  son  of  Kido  were  pro¬ 
moted,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the 
former,  to  the  class  of  hereditary  nobles.  Of 
the  four  ministers  left  from  among  the  twenty 
who  supported  the  Mikado  at.  the  great  politi¬ 
cal  reformation,  under  the  operation  of  which 
the  empire  has  entered  upon  a  new  life,  one, 
Iwakura,  has  been  spoken  of  as  weak  from  old 
age.  He  is,  however,  still  under  sixty,  and  was 
quite  recently  in  full  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 


Another,  Okuma,  the  Finance  Minister,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  remarkable 
for  his  clear  head  and  prodigious  memory.  The 
Japanese  officers  often  say  that  he  is  never  to 
be  seen  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  or  papers  be¬ 
fore  him;  but  he  directs  the  finances  of  the 
empire  very  soundly,  and  knows  every  detail 
connected  with  them. 

A  serious  mutiny  of  soldiers  took  place  at 
Tokio  on  the  nights  of  the  23d  and  30th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  A  part  of  the  regiment  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  dissatisfied  with  the  awards  of  decora¬ 
tions  for  services  during  the  rebellion  of  1877, 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  their  arms  and 
leave  their  barracks.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  suitable  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
against  the  danger.  The  rioters,  who  numbered 
about  one  hundred  men,  succeeded  in  forcing 
their  way  out  of  their  quarters,  after  murder¬ 
ing  one  colonel  and  two  officers  of  lower  rank, 
but  found  themselves  confronted  by  an  over¬ 
powering  force,  and  were  speedily  reduced  to 
submission.  The  second  rising,  on  the  30th, 
was  less  serious  and  only  partially  successful. 
It  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  set  free  the  mu¬ 
tineers  arrested  on  the  first  occasion,  and  was 
quelled  without  loss  of  life.  A  court-martial 
was  held  for  the  trial  of  the  mutineers,  and  sat 
during  an  extended  period.  All  possible  means 
were  used  to  induce  the  prisoners  to  make  a 
full  confession  of  their  motives,  accomplices, 
and  instigators — even  torture,  it  is  alleged,  hav¬ 
ing  been  employed  for  the  purpose  —  but  all 
in  vain.  The  court  met  October  15th  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment.  Fifty-three  private  soldiers 
of  the  infantry  and  artillery  battalions  were 
condemned  to  death,  forty-eight  to  three  years’, 
seven  to  two  years’,  and  eighteen  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  lesser  offenders,  twenty-three  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  confinement,  and  one  to  be  flogged. 
Three  men  only  were  acquitted.  The  sentences 
were  carried  out  at  once.  The  condemned 
men  were  shot  in  batches  of  fifteen  on  the 
morning  following.  The  executions  lasted  four 
hours. 

A  singular  disturbance  took  place  in  Yoko¬ 
hama  in  June.  Two  Buddhist  priests  declared 
that  the  sun  moves  and  the  earth  stands  still. 
Some  students  ridiculed  the  assertion,  and  were* 
set  upon  by  a  mob  and  mortally  wounded. 

One  of  the  chief  stimulants  of  the  political 
uneasiness  in  the  empire  is  the  discontent  of 
the  disbanded  Samurai,  or  soldier-retainers  of 
the  old-time  daimios,  now  called  Shizoku,  with 
their  present  condition.  They  were  possessed 
of  power  and  influence,  and  were  able  to  live 
at  ease;  now  they  are  without  employment  and 
without  means.  Their  condition  and  move¬ 
ments  are  well  described  in  the  report  of  the 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  at  the  Kobe 
station,  made  in  June,  1878.  “  Many,”  he  says, 

“  have  tried  business,  but  have  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  cope  with  the  long-trained 
merchants,  and  so  have  lost  their  all.  Others 
are  but  little  disposed  to  work  in  any  capacity, 
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-but  tbe  majority  desire  to  secure  a  living  for 
themseves  and  their  families  in  some  easy  way. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  Shizoku  are  as  yet 
adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Many 
are  living  on  their  pensions  and  spending  their 
time  in  play ;  others  are  eking  out  a  living  by 
various  little  enterprises;  a  few  have  settled 
down  to  some  steady  and  measurably  satisfac¬ 
tory  occupation.  The  number  actually  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  circumstances  is  small.  A  sov¬ 
ereign  remedy  is  desired.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
known,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  ‘popular 
representation  in  governmental  affairs.’  Peo¬ 
ple’s  rights  are  discussed  in  almost  every  city 
in  the  empire  by  the  Shizoku.  In  but  one  city 
to  the  west  of  Kobe  is  there  a  league  composed 
of  ordinary  citizens  only,  who  are  discussing 
this  question,  while  leagues  composed  of  Shi¬ 
zoku  are  found  in  nearly  all  those  cities.  Po¬ 
litical  speeches,  some  sensible,  many  foolish 
and  exceedingly  fiery,  are  made  to  audiences  of 
from  30  to  500  every  week.  This  cry  for  pop¬ 
ular  representation  is  largely  the  cry  of  the 
million  and  a  half  of  Shizoku.  One  result  is 
unrest ;  whether  war  will  be  another,  none  can 
tell.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  central 
Government  keeps  very  close  watch  of  Tosa  in 
Shikoku,  that  province  being  the  chief  mover 
in  this  matter.” 

The  Japanese  department  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Exhibition  at  Paris  included  representations 
of  the  best  work  of  twenty-four  of  the  most 
influential  companies  engaged  in  the  bronze, 
lacquer,  and  porcelain  manufactures ;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  trees  and  flowers;  and  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  best  museums.  The  gentleman 
in  whose  charge  it  was  put  had  studied  during 
a  residence  of  nine  years  in  Prance  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  exchanges  which  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  carried  on  between  that  country  and 
Japan.  On  returning  home  he  founded  a 
national  school  of  agriculture  at  Tokio,  where 
European  trees  and  plants  were  cultivated, 
and  the  vine  and  beet-root  were  grown  with 


profit.  He  then  published  Chinese-Japanese, 
Japanese-English,  and  Japanese-French  dic¬ 
tionaries,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  revolution 
of  1863  which  opened  the  country  to  Western 
enterprise  and  culture.  The  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
between  the  empire  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
induced  the  Board  of  Historical  Studies  at 
Tokio  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  Japan,  which  was  translated 
into  French  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1878.  The  work  has  been  published  at 
Paris,  with  a  short  preface  by  the  President 
of  the  Japanese  Commission,  under  the  title  of 
“Le  Japon  A  l’Exposition  Universelle  de  1878.” 
It  supplies  much  information  hitherto  inacces¬ 
sible  to  Europeans. 

Several  editions  of  the  Bible  and  parts  of 
the  Bible  have  been  published  by  a  native 
Japanese  publishing  house,  besides  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  the  editions  of  the  American 
and  British  Bible  Societies  which  are  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  missionaries.  Among  these 
native  editions  of  the  Bible  are  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew  translated  by  Japanese  scholars  from 
the  Chinese  and  English,  a  Chino-Japanese 
New  Testament,  with  Japanese  notes  prepared 
by  Japanese  scholars,  and  a  pocket  New  Tes¬ 
tament  with  references,  chapter  headings,  etc. 
Other  works  relating  to  the  Bible,  published 
likewise  by  a  native  house,  are  Dr.  Martin’s 
“Evidences  of  Christianity”  and  a  small  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Bible.  The 
American  and  British  Bible  Societies  reported 
a  total  circulation  in  Japan  during  their  last 
year  of  61,398  volumes.'  The  missionaries  rep¬ 
resent  the  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
work  to  be  increasing,  and  mention  the  grow¬ 
ing  respect  which  intelligent  men  show  for 
Christian  principles ;  but  they  still  meet  with 
occasional  opposition  from  men  of  both  the 
higher  and  lower  orders,  are  still  denied  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  if  they  go  too  far  abroad. 
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KANSAS.  The  comparative  prosperity  of 
Kansas  during  the  last  two  years  has  been 
without  a  parallel  in  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Hnion.  The  population  has  increased  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  persons  per  annum;  the  har¬ 
vests  have  been  most  abundant ;  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  transportation  have  greatly  increased  ; 
the  manufacturing  interests  have  been  pros¬ 
perous,  and  the  mineral  resources  have  been 
rapidly  developed.  Business  enterprises  have 
revived,  and  the  population  is  now  estimated 
at  900,000  persons.  The  only  serious  and 
disastrous  occurrence  has  been  an  invasion  by 
a  Cheyenne  band  of  Indians.  They  were 
twenty-five  days  crossing  the  western  frontier 
of  the  State,  leaving  a  horrible  track  of  mur¬ 


dered  settlers  and  outraged  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  behind  them.  Large  amounts  of  prop¬ 
erty  were  carried  away,  and  the  number  of 
citizens  killed  was  about  forty. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from 
November  30,  1876,  to  June  30,  1877,  includ¬ 
ing  balance  in  Treasury  December  1,  1876, 
amount  to  $850,064.88,  while  the  disburse¬ 
ments  during  the  same  period  amount  to 
$471,849.08,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  June  30,  1877,  of  $378,215.80.  The 
total  receipts,  including  balance  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  June  30,  1877,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1878,  amount  to  $1,584,891.10  ;  while 
the  total  disbursements  during  the  same  period 
amount  to  $1,272,910.92,  leaving  a  balance  in 
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the  Treasury,  June  30,  1878,  of  $311,980.18; 
which  sum  is  made  up  of  several  funds,  as 
follows : 


General  revenue . 

Sinking  fund . 

Interest  fund . 

Permanent  school  fund . . 

Annual  school  fund . 

University  fund . 

Military  fund . 

Railroad- tax  fund . 

Agricultural  College  fund 
Normal  School  fund . 


$117,927  68 
5,871  72 
48,810  45 
80,214  97 
101,442  49 
858  00 
272  OS 
2,780  67 
223  42 
4,083  70 


Total 


$311,980  18 


The  amount  of  taxes  collected  for  the  fiscal 
year  was  $705,060.  The  rate  of  taxation,  as 
fixed  by  the  Legislature  in  1876,  is  5J-  mills  on 
the  dollar,  which  is  less  than  in  any  year  be¬ 
fore  excepting  1861.  The  large  amount  which 
it  yielded  is  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
State  in  population  and  taxable  property. 
The  personal  property  of  the  State,  excluding 
railroad  property,  is  valued  at  $25,606,163; 
railroad  property,  $15,525,023 ;  real  estate, 
$97,567,615  ;  total,  $138,698,801 — which  is 
taxed  as  follows :  For  general  revenue  fund, 
$485,445.92 ;  for  sinking  fund,  $27,739.72 ; 
for  interest  fund,  $110,959 ;  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  $138,698.75;  total  for  all  purposes, 
$762,843.39.  It  required  the  sum  of  $440,- 
716.98  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
State  for  the  last  fiscal  year ;  $60,206.94  was 
paid  to  support  the  insane  at  Ossawattomie, 
$10,170.17  to  support  the  blind,  and  $15,- 
820.74  to  maintain  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and 
$100,673.09  was  expended  for  the  peniten¬ 
tiary.  The  earnings  of  the  convicts  for  the 
same  time  amounted  to  $49,432.63,  which,  if 
deducted  from  the  gross  expenditures,  will 
show  the  net  cost  of  maintaining  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  to  he  $51,240.46.  With  facilities  for 
utilizing  all  the  convict  labor,  the  penitentiary 
will  be  almost  self-sustaining. 

The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  June 
30,  1878,  was  $1,181,975,  of  which  amount 
$607,925  is  held  by  the  permanent  school 
fund,  $94,275  by  the  sinking  fund,  $9,800  by 
the  State  University,  and  $1,600  by  the  State 
Normal  School.  The  remainder,  being  $468,- 
375,  is  held  by  private  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations.  From  this  aggregate  amount  of 
bonded  debt  may  be  deducted  bonds  of  the 
State,  $94,275  ;  United  States  bonds,  $22,600; 
cash  in  the  Treasury  June  30,  1878,  $5,871.72, 
all  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund  ;  leaving  the 
real  balance  of  the  bonded  debt  only  $1,059,- 
228.28.  On  January  1,  1877,  $54,000  of  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  matured  and  was 
promptly  paid. 

The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  con¬ 
fined  in  the  penitentiary  from  December  1, 
1876,  to  June  30,  1877,  was  415;  while  the 
daily  average  from  June  30,  1877,  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1878,  was  465  ;  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  confined  at  the  latter 
date  was  500.  There  have  been  discharged 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  by 


expiration  of  sentence — State  prisoners,  165  ; 
United  States  prisoners,  28 ;  by  pardons — 
State  prisoners,  43 ;  United  States  prisoners, 

6  ;  by  commutation  of  sentence — State  pris¬ 
oners,  15.  Five  prisoners  have  been  returned 
to  counties  for  new  trials,  eleven  transferred 
to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  six  have  died, 
and  two  escaped,  of  whom  one  has  been  re¬ 
captured  and  returned  to  the  prison.  The 
aggregate  earnings  of  this  institution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimates,  embracing  a  period  from 
July  1,  1879,  to  June  30,  1881,  inclusive,  will 
be  $127,400 ;  while  the  current  expenses  for 
the  same  period  are  estimated  at  $203,365, 
leaving  the  amount  of  expenses  over  earnings 
$75,965. 

At  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  forty-five 
pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the 
term  ending  June  7,  1878.  The  estimates  for 
the  current  expenses  for  the  fiscal  years  end¬ 
ing  respectively  June  30,  1880,  and  1881,  are 
$13,413  and  $13,903.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
sum  of  $3,000,  which  the  trustees  and  super¬ 
intendent  allege  is  required  to  erect  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  hospital  building. 

At  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
from  November  30,  1876,  to  June  30,  1878, 
was  109.  No  death  has  occurred  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  during  six  years. 

In  the  asylums  for  the  insane  360  persons 
were  under  treatment  during  the  biennial 
period  ending  on  June  30,  1878.  At  the  asy¬ 
lum  located  near  Ossawattomie  59  have  been 
discharged,  restored  ;  20  improved  ;  17  unim¬ 
proved  ;  3  escaped ;  1  was  not  insane ;  30 
have  died ;  remaining  at  the  institution  on 
June  30,  1878,  230.  At  that  date  164  insane 
persons  were  excluded  from  the  State  asylum 
for  want  of  room.  A  new  institution  is  about 
completed  near  Topeka,  at  a  cost  of  $108,999. 

The  total  number  of  school  districts  in  the  ‘ 
State  is  5,136,  being  an  increase  since  last  re¬ 
port  of  271.  Number  of  school-houses  in  the 
State,  4,520 ;  increase  since  last  report,  363. 
Value  of  school  property,  $4,527,227 ;  increase 
since  last  report,  $250,136.  Whole  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,  266,575  ;  increase  since  last  report, 
33,701.  Number  of  teachers  employed,  6,359, 
of  whom  2,861  are  males,  and  3,498  are  fe¬ 
males.  The  permanent  school  fund  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1878,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $1,449,223.87.  On  the  night  of  October 
26,  1878,  the  Normal  School  buildings  with 
all  their  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
institution  was  located  at  Emporia,  on  twenty 
acres  of  land  donated  by  the  citizens.  The 
State  University  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  Agricultural  College  is  also  making  satis¬ 
factory  progress  in  all  its  departments. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
Kansas  has  sprung  from  the  twenty-fourth  in 
rank  among  the  States  in  the  production  of 
wheat  in  1866,  to  nearly  the  first  in  1878,  pro¬ 
ducing  as  she  did  over  32,000,000  bushels ; 
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while  in  the  production  of  corn  Kansas  rises 
from  the  twenty-fifth  in  rank  in  1868  to  the 
fourth  in  1878. 

A  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  is  engaged  in 
supplying  the  rivers  with  salmon-eggs  and 
young  shad ;  and  100,000  Californian  salmon 
were  placed  in  them  in  1878. 

There  are  about  2,300  miles  of  railroads  in 
the  State,  the  assessed  value  of  which  is  $15,- 
525,033.  They  are  prohibited  from  charging 
over  six  cents  per  mile  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers. 

The  State  has  an  unsettled  claim  against  tbe 
United  States  of  about  $500,000  for  damages 
to  her  citizens  by  the  Price  raid  in  the  late 
civil  war. 

The  cultivated  acreage  of  the  State  for  the 
years  1877  and  1878,  and  the  principal  crops, 
were  as  follows : 


KIND  OF  CROP. 

Acreage  for  1877. 

Acreage  for  187S.* 

Winter  wheat . 

857,125*00 

1,297,555 

00 

Eye . . 

199,971-00 

127,842 

00 

Spring  wheat . 

206,868-00 

438,257 

00 

Corn . 

2,568,112  00 

2,405,482 

00 

Bariev . 

79,704-00 

56,255 

00 

Oats . 

310,226  00 

444,191 

00 

Buckwheat . 

4,112-87 

4,582 

66 

Irish  potatoes . 

45,018-00 

51,239 

00 

Sweet  potatoes . 

1,726-23 

2,266 

93 

Sorghum . 

20,783-75 

20,291 

88 

Castor-beans . 

50,S4o--25 

30,928 

75 

Cotton . 

507'62 

509 

30 

Flax . 

27.735-37 

37,001 

70 

Hemp . 

1,801-70 

529 

79 

Tobacco . 

717'35 

553 

15 

Broom-corn . 

21,147-14 

20,220 

17 

Millet  and  Hungarian. . . . 

164,529  00 

144,081 

00 

Timothy  meadow . 

25,212 ' 50 

40,121 

12 

Clover  meadow . 

9,796'66 

12,4-29 

42 

Prairie  meadow . 

503,612-00 

667,503 

00 

Timothy  pasture . 

4,202  25 

8,820 

00 

Clover  pasture . 

1,445-49 

8.770 

25 

Blue-grass  pasture . 

21,299-31 

27,876 

78 

Prairie  pasture . 

553,717-00 

701,421 

00 

Total . 

5,595,304-99 

6,583,727 

85 

Following  is  the  summary  of  an  official  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  acreage,  product,  and  value 
of  five  principal  crops,  in  the  counties  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Kansas  River,  between  Junction 
City  and  the  mouth  of  said  river,  for  the  year 
1877 ;  also  the  aggregate  acreage  of  the  crops 
named  for  1878,  and  an  estimated  increase  of 
the  tonnage  of  said  products  from  1877  to  1878. 
The  list  of  counties  comprises  those  of  Davis, 
Riley,  Wabaunsee,  Pottawattamie,  Shawnee, 
Jefferson,  Douglas,  Leavenworth,  Johnson,  and 
Wyandotte: 


PRODUCTS. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Wheat . 

95,542 

21,858 

442,137 

7,0S6 

51,516 

1,424,146 
422,856 
18,366,981 
167.567 
2,157,249  ' 

$1,883,030  28 
145,263  69 
4,008,988  46 
51,515  90 
355,382  07 

Rye . 

Corn . 

Oats  : . 

618,134 

22,532,799 

$5,944,130  40 

The  combined  product  of  the  five  crops 
named  gives  735,802  tons,  or  73,580  car-loads. 
The  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wheat  alone,  in 
1878,  over  that  of  1877,  is  74,092  acres,  or 
77*55  per  cent.  Estimating  the  yield  at  20 
bushels  per  acre,  the  product  amounts  to  3,392,- 
680  bushels,  or  101,780  tons,  an  equivalent  to 
10,178  car-loads.  Assuming  that  the  other 
crops  named  will  hold  their  own,  the  tonnage 
of  products  of  the  five  crops  entire  for  1878  is 
794,858  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  and  proportion  of  cultivated  and  un¬ 
cultivated  land  in  these  counties  for  1877.  The 
total  acreage  of  the  ten  counties  given  in  this 
table  is  10*39  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage  of 
the  seventy  organized  counties  of  the  State,  and 
the  cultivated  acreage  of  the  same  counties  is 
16*52  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  acreage  of  the 
seventy  organized  counties. 


COUNTIES. 

Total  Dumber  of 

acres. 

Acres  cultivated. 

Not  cultivated. 

Per  cent,  cultivated 
to  whole  No.  acres. 

Davis . 

260,480 

394.830 

514,560 

542,720 

857,120 

425.000 

83,422-25 
62,189-00 
46,147-25 
91,272- ST 
98,420-37 
135,581-00 

227,057-75 

832,691-00 

468,412-75 

451,447-13 

258,699-63 

12-83 

15-75 

8-97 

16-82 

27-56 

290,019-00 

81-86 

300,160 

291.200 

307.200 
97,920 

136,688-75 

120,397-50 

160,255-50 

39,755-25 

163,476-25 

170,802-50 

146.944-50 

58,164-75 

41-35 

62*11 

Wyandotte . 

40-60 

Total . 

3,491,840 

924,124-74 

2,567,715-26 

26-47 

But  nine  counties  in  the  State  show  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  horses,  while  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  State  as  a  whole  is  something 
over  33,000,  or  nearly  13  per  cent.  In  1873 
the  increase  was  11  per  cent. ;  in  1874,  13  per 
cent.;  in  1875,  2  per  cent.;  in  1876,  3  per 
cent.;  in  1877,  11  per  cent.;  an  aggregate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  seven  years  of  75  per  cent.  There 
is  a  decrease  of  mules  and  asses  in  but  a  single 
county,  while  the  increase  in  the  State  as  a 

♦Actual  increase  in  acreage  during  the  year,  943,422*86; 
percentage  of  increase,  16'S6. 
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whole  is  nearly  8,000,  or  19 J  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  mules  and  asses  has  been  steady 
and  strong,  no  year  since  1872  showing  a  de¬ 
crease.  In  1873  it  was  11  per  cent.;  in  1874, 
19  per  cent. ;  in  1875,  Ilf  per  cent. ;  in  1876, 
13  per  cent. ;  and  in  1877,  18J  per  cent. ;  an  ag¬ 
gregate  increase  in  seven  years  of  61  per  cent. 
Eleven  counties  show  a  decrease  of  milch  cows, 
but  the  increase  in  the  other  counties  aggregates 
upward  of  27,000,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  24,- 
599,  or  8J-  per  cent.  The  number  in  the  State 
has  fluctuated  somewhat  since  1872.  It  in- 
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creased  steadily  from  that  year  to  1875,  when  it 
dropped,  and  for  a  year  showed  but  little  change. 
In  1878,  however,  it  is  45,000  more  than  in  1874. 
In  1878  the  increase  was  13£  per  cent.;  in 
1874,  19  per  cent. ;  in  1875  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  of  6|  per  cent. ;  in  1876,  an  increase  of 
less  than  1  per  cent. ;  in  1877,  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent. ;  an  aggregate  increase  in  the  seven 
years  of  38^  per  cent.  Sixteen  counties  show 
a  decrease  of  other  cattle,  but  the  increase  in 
the  other  counties  aggregates  73,666,  leaving  a 
net  increase  of  66,656,  or  11£  per  cent.  Like 
milch  cows,  other  cattle  have  fluctuated  in 
numbers,  rising  uniformly  to  1875,  then  falling 
and  remaining  almost  stationary  the  next  year. 
In  1878,  however,  the  number  is  greater  by 
upward  of  77,000  than  in  1874.  In  1873  the 
increase  was  13^  per  cent.,  and  in  1874,  15£ 
per  cent.  In  1875  there  was  a  decrease  of  6 
per  cent. ;  in  1876,  an  increase  of  a  trifle  over 
1  per  cent. ;  and  in  1877,  an  increase  of  nearly 
9  per  cent. ;  an  aggregate  increase  during  the 
seven  years  of  37  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  the  bonded  and  floating  indebt¬ 
edness  of  all  the  counties,  cities,  townships, 
and  school  districts  in  the  State  is  $13,000,000. 

Among  the  most  important  proceedings  of 
the  last  term  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  1878  were  the  motions  by  the  bond¬ 
holders  of  Leavenworth  City  and  County  and 
Douglas  County  against  the  officials  of  those 
corporations  respectively,  to  attach  them  for 
contempt  for  not  making  a  tax  levy  to  pay  the 
judgments  obtained  on  the  coupons  of  their 
bonds.  Writs  were  ordered  against  them,  hut 
they  appeared  voluntarily,  and  previous  to  an¬ 
swering  the  contempt  they  suggested  through 
their  counsel  that  but  one  legal  firm  was  using 
extreme  measures  against  them ;  that  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  their  creditors  were  disposed  to 
compromise  the  indebtedness.  These  creditors, 
it  was  averred,  under  the  advice  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  counsel,  were  willing  to  wait  until  they 
could  procure  legislation  necessary  to  compro¬ 
mising  and  funding  the  indebtedness.  Judge 
Dillon  thereupon  said  that  he  would  not  dis¬ 
charge  the  attachments,  but,  if  the  officials 
would  enter  into  bonds  conditioned  that  they 
would  be  present  in  Topeka  at  an  adjourned 
term  in  March  ensuing,  and  meanwhile  not  re¬ 
sign,  he  would  continue  the  matter  until  that 
time,  and  in  the  interval  there  would  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  procure  the  necessary  legislation. 
This  arrangement  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
bonds  were  given. 

A  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  was  an  attempt  by  proceedings  in  the 
nature  of  a  quo  icarranto  to  try  the  title  of  the 
defendant  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Kansas.  The 
Court  dismissed  the  action,  saying:  “The  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine  the  title  of  the  defendant 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  this  manner 
must  necessarily  fail,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  can  not  and  ought  not  to  take  jurisdiction 
of  the  case.  We  are  powerless  to  enforce  any 


judgment  of  ouster  against  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  it  would  be  mere  idle  cere¬ 
mony  on  our  part  to  express  any  views  of  the 
right,  power,  or  authority  of  the  defendant  to 
act  as  a  member  of  the  House.  While  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has  conferred  the  general  judicial  pow¬ 
er  of  the  State  upon  the  courts  and  officers 
specified,  there  are  certain  powers  of  a  ju¬ 
dicial  nature  which,  by  the  same  instrument, 
are  expressly  conferred  upon  other  bodies  or 
officers,  and  among  them  is  the  power  to  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
members  of  the  Legislature.  This  power  is 
exclusively  vested  in  each  House,  and  can  not 
by  its  owm  consent,  or  by  legislative  action, 
he  vested  in  any  other  tribunal  or  officer. 
This  power  continues  during  the  entire  term 
of  office.  (Sec.  8,  Art.  II.,  Const,  of  State. 
State  vs.  Gilmore,  20  Kas.) 

“  Further,  we  have  no  jurisdiction  in  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  like  this  to  oust  a  person  from  his  seat 
as  a  Representative,  after  he  has  been  declared 
and  adjudged  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  by 
the  power  and  tribunal  having  the  exclusive 
authority  to  hear  and  determine  that  question. 
(O’Ferrall  vs.  Colby,  2d  Minn.,  180;  McCrary 
on  Elections,  sec.  515 ;  Hiss  vs.  Bartlett,  3d 
Gray,  468;  People  vs.  Mahoney,  13th  Mich., 
481.)” 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Topeka  for  the  nomination  of  State  officers 
on  August  28th,  and  was  organized  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  W.  R.  Biddle  as  President.  The 
final  adjournment  did  not  take  place  until  the 
third  day.  Seventeen  ballots  were  taken  for 
Governor,  when  the  vote  stood — St.  John,  156  ; 
Martin,  128.  Ex-Governor  Anthony,  the  third 
candidate  on  the  previous  ballots,  had  been 
dropped.  The  other  nominations  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  L.  U.  Hum¬ 
phrey  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  James  Smith ; 
for  State  Treasurer,  John  Francis;  for  Auditor, 
P.  I.  Bonebrake ;  for  Attorney-General,  Wil¬ 
lard  Davis ;  for  School  Superintendent,  A.  B. 
Lemmon ;  for  Chief  Justice,  Albert  H.  Horton. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  Republicans  of  Kansas,  in  delegate  conven¬ 
tion,  declare— 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation  and 
not  a  federation.  All  power  is  inherent  in  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  national  Government  lias  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power,  and  it  is  its  sworn  duty  to  enforce,  in 
every  section  and  every  State,  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  every  citizen.  Any  failure  to  enforce  this 
constitutional  obligation  is  o  criminal  neglect  of 
sworn  duty. 

2.  The  Republican  party,  by  its  loyalty  to  liberty 
and  law,  has  preserved,  and  promises  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  altars  of  a  country  redeemed  and  saved  by  its 
sacrifices  and  fealty  to  the  rights  of  all  men  to  per¬ 
petuate  and  hand  down  to  posterity,  the  declarations 
of  the  fathers,  “  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in¬ 
alienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ends  governments  have  been  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,”  which  consent  is  evidenced  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  lawful  sufi'rages  of  the  citizens,  deter¬ 
mined  in  pursuance  of  law.  Until  these  truths  are 
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universally  recognized  and  cheerfully  obeyed,  the 
work  of  the  Republican  party  is  unfinished,  and  the 
Republican  party  of  Kansas  will  stand  by  its  colors 
and  fight  the  good  fight  to  the  end. 

3.  The  permanent  pacification  of  Southern  sections 
of  the  Union,  and  complete  protection  of  all  citizens 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  is  a  duty  to 
which  the  Republican  party  stands  sacredly  pledged. 
The  power  to  provide  for  an  enforcement  of  the 
principles  embodied  in  recent  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  is  vested  by  those  amendments  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States ;  and  we  declare  it  to  be 
the  solemn  obligation  of  the  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  departments  of  the  Government  to  put  in  imme¬ 
diate  and  vigorous  exercise  all  their  constitutional 
power  for  removing  any  just  causes  of  discontent  on 
the  part  of  any  class,  and  for  securing  to  every 

^Amerioan  citizen  complete  liberty,  and  exact  equali- 
'ty  in  the  exercise  of  all  civil,  political,  and  public 
rights.  To  this  end,  we  imperatively  demand  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  Chief  Executive,  a  courage  and 
fidelity  to  these  duties  which  shall  not  falter  until 
the  results  are  placed  beyond  dispute  or  recall. 

4.  The  public  credit  should  be  sacredly  main¬ 
tained,  and  all  the  obligations  honestly  discharged  ; 
and  we  denounce  the  issue  of  an  irredeemable  “  ab¬ 
solute  money,”  legal-tender  scrip,  as  a  species  of 
repudiation,  which  would  ruin  the  credit  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

5.  That  experience  has  shown  the  greenback  cur¬ 
rency  (the  creation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  un¬ 
der  whose  fostering  care  it  has  been  brought  to  a 
par  with  coin)  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  trade  ;  and  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  but  one 
class  of  paper  currency,  we  favor  the  withdrawal  of 
the  national-bank  notes,  substituting  therefor  green¬ 
back  ourrency,  issued  directly  by  the  Government, 
as  the  sole  paper  currency  of  the  country.  And  we 
demand  that  it  be  issued  in  sufficient  volume  to  fully 
meet  the  wants  of  business  without  depreciating  its 
value,  and  that  it  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  all 
debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  as  other¬ 
wise  specified  by  contract;  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
an  honest  greenback,  that  shall  always  be  worth  its 
faoe  in  coin,  and  that  it  be  issued  in  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  that  can  be  kept  afloat  at  par  with  coin,  to 
which  end  we  favor  a  law  of  Congress  by  which  the 
volume  of  greenback  currency  in  circulation  shall 
always  obey  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

6.  That  as  we  believe  a  double  coin  standard  of 
values  i3  preferable  to  a  single  standard,  we  are  in 
favor  of  placing  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  on  an 
equality,  giving  to  neither  an  advantage  or  prefer¬ 
ence. 

7.  That  we  heartily  endorse  and  approve  of  the 
late  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  restor¬ 
ing  to  market  lands  unsold  by  certain  land-grant 
railways,  as  a  wise  nud  just  interpretation  of  the 
laws  relating  to  land  grants  ;  and  if  any  further  le¬ 
gislation  is  necessary  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  same, 
we  urge  our  Congressional  delegation  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  secure  this. 

8.  That  railways  are  the  creatures  and  exist  by 
the  breath  of  legislative  enactment ;  that  as  servants 
of  the  people  they  should  be  cortipelled  to  do  their 
bidding,  and  obey  the  wholesome  requirements  and 
restrictions  of  the  law;  and  we  demand  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature  the  establishment  of  such  passenger  and 
freight  tariffs  as  shall  advance  the  interests  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  industries  of  the  people. 

9.  That  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  State 
should  be  encouraged  by  wise  and  liberal  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  condemn  the  policy  of  granting  subsi¬ 
dies  at  the  public  expense  to  either  individuals  or 
corporations  for  their  private  use. 

10.  That  we  demand  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
all  departments  of  the  Government,  and  that  taxa¬ 
tion  be  limited  to  the  actual  wants  of  public  expen¬ 
ditures. 

11.  That  we  hold  it  to  be  a  solemn  obligation  of 


the  electors  of  Kansas  to  be  earnest  in  securing  the 
election  to  all  positions  of  public  trust  of  men  of 
honesty  and  conscience,  who  will  faithfully  admin¬ 
ister  the  laws  ;  to  the  Legislature,  men  who  will  rep¬ 
resent  upon  all  questions  the  best  sentiment  of  the 
people,  and  who  will  labor  earnestly  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  laws  as  the  best  interest  of  society, 
temperance,  and  good  order  shall  demand. 

12.  That  we  rejoice  in  the  honorable  name  of 
Kansas  ;  that  we  are  proud  of  the  State’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  of  the  degree  of  purity  with  which  its  public 
affairs  have  been  conducted,  and  of  the  soundness  of 
its  credit  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  we  pledge  to  do 
whatever  may  be  done  to  preserve  unsullied  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  State. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Leavenworth  on  September  4th,  and  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Thomas  P. 
Fenton  as  President.  The  following  nomina¬ 
tions  were  made:  for  Governor-,  John  E. 
Godin;  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  Umme- 
thum ;  Secretary  of  State,  G.  W.  Barton ; 
Treasurer,  C.  C.  Black;  Attorney-General,  J. 
T.  Cox;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  0.  F.  McKein  ;  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme 
Court,  R.  M.  Ruggles ;  Auditor,  Osbun  Shan¬ 
non.  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

1.  That  the  induction  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
into  the  office  of  President,  notwithstanding  the 
election  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  thereto,  was  a  high 
crime  against  free  government,  which  has  not  been 
condoned  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  same 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  forbore  contest  upon  the 
first  offense  will  resist  and  punish  any  attempt  at  a 
second. 

2.  That  the  declaration  to  reform  the  civil  service 
which  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is,  like  its  adopted  Southern  policy,  a  con¬ 
fession  of  the  failure  of  radicalism,  and  a  just  tribute 
to  Democracy,  which  has  long  and  earnestly  de¬ 
manded  the  overthrow  and  punishment  of  corrupt 
officials. 

3.  A  cheerful  obedience  to,  and  the  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of,  the  forms  of  law,  are  inseparable  from  a 
stable  condition  of  society  and  due  protection  of 
private  rights. 

4.  That  we  accept  the  admonition  of  Jackson  in 
saying,  concerning  standing  armies  as  dangerous  to 
free  government  in  time  of  peace,  “I  shall  not  seek 
to  enlarge  our  present  establishment,  nor  disregard 
the  salutary  lesson  of  political  experience,  which 
teaches  that  military  should  be  held  subordinate  to 
civil  power.”  Accordingly  the  increase  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  army,  or  any  attempt  to  employ  it  as  a  partisan 
agent  of  Federal  authority,  or  for  interference  with 
the  sovereign  rights  of  States,  will  receive  the  con¬ 
tinued  earnest  opposition  of  the  Democracy  of  this 
State. 

5.  That  the  enforced  idleness  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  heretofore  industrious,  honest,  and  patri¬ 
otic  laboring  men,  and  the  threatened  spread  of  a 
dangerous  spirit  of  communism  in  this  country,  is 
the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  vicious  financial 
legislation  of  the  Republican  party. 

6.  That  as  Congress  has  sole  power  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  should  also  exercise  the  sole  power  to  provide 
a  paper  currency  to  be  used  as  money ;  that  such 
money  be  issued  in  sufficient  volume  for  the  conve¬ 
nient  transaction  of  business  at  all  times,  and  stimu¬ 
late  enterprise,  secure  a  fair  recompense  to  labor  and 
its  products,  and  promote  a  due  development  of  the 
vast  agricultural,  material,  and  mechanical  resources 
of  the  country. 

7.  That  we  favor  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
resumption  act  of  1875,  the  full  remonetization  of 
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silver  and  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  its  coinage, 
retirement  of  national-bank  notes  and  substitution 
of  Treasury  notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  in 
their  place. 

8.  That  vve  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

9.  That  upon  the  jealous  preservation  of  the  right 
of  local  self-government  to  State  and  municipality  in 
all  matters  of  a  local  import,  free  from  dictation  or 
interference  by  Federal  authority  in  any  form,  po¬ 
litical  or  judicial,  depends  the  perpetuity  of  our 
form  of  government  as  a  democratic  republic. 

10.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  society  against  convicted  criminals,  and  in 
performing  its  duty  in  teaching  them  useful  voca¬ 
tions  and  fitting  them  for  future  usefulness,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  protection  of  mechanical  labor  against 
the  damaging  competition  involved  in  the  present 
system  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor,  and  to 
provide  that  the  profits  arising  from  such  labor  shall 
inure  to  the  State  and  not  to  corporations  or  associa¬ 
tions. 

11.  That  as  a  measure  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
State,  the  Legislature  should  at  its  next  session 
enact  a  law  regulating  the  rates  of  charges  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  travel  on  all  railroads  within  the 
State. 

13.  That  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  West,  and  insuring  to  the 
producer  the  just  reward  of  his  industry,  we  are  in 
favor  of  all  proper  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
our  Western  rivers. 

15.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  unjust  and  op¬ 
pressive  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1875,  which 
compels  citizens  of  our  State  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  homes,  at  great  expense,  to  attend 
cases  in  the  Federal  courts,  when  the  same  cases 
oould  be  tried  in  the  State  courts,  and  in  the  county 
where  the  defendant  resides. 

16.  We  do  hereby  declare  the  Democracy  of  Kan¬ 
sas  to  be  in  favor  of  liberty  of  individual  conduct, 
unvexed  by  sumptuary  laws. 

17.  The  action  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fifth  Con¬ 
gresses  is  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation  for 
wise  and  economical  legislation,  whereby  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  saved  to  the  people  of  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large. 

The  National  candidates  were  as  follows: 

for  Governor,  -  Mitchell;  for  Lieutenant- 

Governor,  Alfred  Taylor;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  T.  P.  Leach ;  for  Auditor,  A.  B.  Cor¬ 
nell;  for  State  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Wolcott;  for 
Attorney-General,  Frank  Doster;  for  School 
Superintendent,  J.  P.  Foot;  for  Chief  Justice, 
H.  P.  Vrooman. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  5th,  and 
the  result  was  as  follows:  Governor — St.  John, 
R.,  74,020 ;  Godin,  D.,  37,208;  Mitchell,  N., 
27,057.  Lieutenant-Governor — Humphrey,  R., 
76,242;  Ummethum,  D.,  35,447;  Taylor,  N., 
26,735.  Secretary  of  State — Smith,  R.,  77,- 
734 ;  Barton,  D.,  34,420;  Leach,  N.,  26,286. 
Auditor — Bonehrake,  R.,  76,708;  Shannon,  D., 
34,958;  Cornell,  N.,  26,168.  Treasurer — Fran¬ 
cis,  R.,  76,815;  Black,  D.,  34,991;  Wolcott, 
N.,  25,941.  Attorney-General  —  Davis,  R., 
76,482;  Cox,  D.,  53,417;  Doster,  N.,  4,259. 
School  Superintendent — Lemmon,  R.,  76,854; 
McKein,  D.,  34,741 ;  Foot,  N.,  26,438.  Chief 
Justice— Horton,  R.,  76,752;  Buggies,  D.,  34,- 
953  ;  Yrooman,  N.,  26,503. 

The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  was  as 
follows : 


DISTRICT. 

Republican. 

Democratic. 

National. 

I . 

80,457 

19,029 

25,228 

14,919 

13,327 

8,109 

5,716 

9,962 

II . 

Ill . 

11,055 

The  members  of  the  State  Legislature  are 
politically  divided  as  follows : 


Senate. 

House. 

Republicans . 

37 

87 

Democrats . 

2 

25 

Nationals . 

1 

17 

Total . 

40 

129 

KENTUCKY.  The  last  session  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature  of  this  State  commenced  on  January 
14th.  One  of  the  first  acts  passed  related  to  the 
call  of  a  State  Constitutional  Convention.  It 
provided  for  the  submission  of  the  question  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  which  was  fixed  to  take 
place  at  the  general  election  in  August  ensuing. 
This  vote  is  not  by  ballot,  but  the  statute  di¬ 
rects  that  “  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  clerks  or 
judges  conducting  the  said  general  election  to 
propound  distinctly  to  each  voter  the  following 
interrogatory :  ‘  Do  you  vote  for  calling  a  con¬ 
vention  or  not  ?  ’  and  if  he  answers  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  his  name  shall  be  recorded  as  having 
voted  for  calling  a  convention.” 

Another  act  established  six  per  cent,  as  the 
legal  rate  of  interest ;  and  all  contracts  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  legal  interest  shall  be  void 
as  to  the  excess  over  the  legal  rate. 

Another  act  forbids  the  sale  by  a  licensed 
person  of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors 
by  the  drink  or  otherwise,  or  giving  knowingly 
to  any  person  who  is  an  inebriate,  or  in  the 
habit  of  becoming  intoxicated  or  drunk  by  the 
use  of  any  such  liquors,  or  to  suffer  or  permit 
any  such  person  to  drink  any  of  such  liquors, 
or  the  mixture  of  either,  in  his  bar-room,  saloon, 
or  in  or  upon  any  tenement  or  premises  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  control.  The  penalty  is 
a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  a  forfeiture  of  license. 
In  addition  the  guilty  person,  with  the  sureties 
on  his  bond,  is  made  liable  to  a  civil  action  fox- 
damages  by  the  wife,  or  the  father,  or  the 
mother,  or  the  child  of  such  inebriate,  or  per¬ 
son  so  in  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated  or 
drunk,  in  which  pixnitive  damages  may  he  as¬ 
sessed.  To  establish  this  liability,  however, 
there  must  have  been  served  upon  the  person 
a  written  notice  forbidding  such  sale. 

Another  act  creates  a  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  shall  consist  of  six  members  and  a  Sec- 
retary,  appointed  by  the  Govei-nor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  has  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  health 
and  life  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  ;  shall  study 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  State,  and  endeavor  to 
make  intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  the  col¬ 
lected  recoi-ds  of  deaths  and  sickness  among  the 
people.  They  shall  make  sanitary  investiga¬ 
tions  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  especially  of  epidemics,  the  causes  of 
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mortality,  arid  the  effects  of  localities,  employ¬ 
ment,  conditions,  food,  water  supply,  habits, 
and  circumstances  on  the  health  of  the  people. 
They  shall  Avhen  required,  or  when  they  deem 
it  best,  advise  with  officers  of  the  government,, 
or  with  other  State  Boards,  in  regard  to  the 
location,  drainage,  water  supply,  disposal  of 
excreta,  heating  and  ventilation  of  any  public 
institution  or  building.  They  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  recommend  standard  works  on  the 
subject  of  hygiene  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of 
the  State. 

The  new  county  of  Leslie  was  constructed 
from  parts  of  the  counties  of  Perry,  Clay,  and 
Harland. 

Another  act  prescribes  the  mode  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  value  of  the  property  of  railroad 
companies  for  taxation,  and  for  taxing  the  same. 
It  requires  the  president  or  chief  officer  of  each 
company  in  the  State,  in  the  month  of  July,  to 
return  to  the  State  Auditor,  under  oath,  the 
total  length  of  such  railroad,  including  the 
length  thereof  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State, 
and  designating  its  length  within  the  State,  and 
in  each  county,  city,  and  incorporate  town 
therein,  together  with  the  average  value  per 
mile  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  being  operated 
as  a  carrier  of  freight  and  passengers,  including 
engines  and  cars  aud  a  list  of  the  depot  grounds 
and  improvements,  and  other  real  estate  of  the 
company,  and  the  value  thereof,  and  the  re¬ 
spective  counties,  cities,  and  incorporated  towns 
in  which  the  same  are  located.  If  any  one  of 
the  railroad  companies  owns  or  operates  a  rail¬ 
road  or  railroads  out  of  the  State,  but  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  road  in  the  State,  the  president 
or  chief  officer  of  such  company  is  only  re¬ 
quired  to  return  such  proportion  of  the  entire 
value  of  all  its  rolling  stock  as  the  number  of 
miles  of  its  railroad  in  the  State  bears  to  the 
whole  number  of  miles  operated  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  and  out  of  the  State.  A  Board  of 
Equalization  then  estimates  the  valuation  of 
the  Auditor,  and  equalizes  it  where  necessary. 
The  act  then  proceeds  to  direct  the  manner  of 
levying  the  tax,  thus :  “The  same  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion  for  State  purposes,  which  is  or  may  be  in 
any  year  levied  on  other  real  estate  in  this 
Commonwealth,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  levied 
upon  the  value  so  found  by  the  said  Board  of 
the  railroad,  rolling  stock,  and  real  estate  of 
each  company ;  and  the  same  rate  of  taxation 
for  the  purposes  of  each  county,  city,  town,  or 
precinct  in  which  any  portion  of  any  railroad 
is  located,  which  is  or  may  be  in  any  year  lev¬ 
ied  on  other  real  estate  therein,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  levied  on  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
of  said  company  therein,  and  of  the  number  of 
miles  of  such  road  therein,  reckoned  as  of  the 
value  of  the  average  value  of  each  mile  of  such 
railroad  with  its  rolling  stock,  as  ascertained  as 
aforesaid.  And  immediately  after  the  said 
Board  shall  have  completed  its  valuations  each 
year,  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  noti¬ 
fy  the  clerk  of  each  county  court  of  the  amount 
so  assessed  for  taxation  in  his  county,  and 


each  railroad  company  of  the  amount  of  its 
assessment  for  taxation  for  State  purposes, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  such  county,  city, 
town,  or  precinct.  And  all  existing  laws  in 
this  State  authorizing  the  assessment  and 
taxation  of  the  property  of  railroad  companies 
by  counties,  cities,  or  incorporated  towns  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  no  county,  city,  or  incor¬ 
porated  town  in  this  State  shall  hereafter  as¬ 
sess,  levy,  or  collect  any  taxes  on  the  property 
of  railroad  companies  of  this  State  except  as 
provided  by  this  act.” 

A  hill  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  whip¬ 
ping-post  was  considered  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature.  The  people  of  Fayette  County  held 
a  public  meeting  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  bill.  Jn  the  preamble  of  the  res¬ 
olutions  adopted,  the  following  reasons  are 
urged  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  whipping¬ 
post  :  “  Whereas  the  penitentiary  of  this  State 
and  the  jails  of  many  counties  are  overcrowded 
with  persons  guilty  of  petty  larceny  and  other 
minor  offenses,  to  the  great  burden  of  tax¬ 
payers,  and  in  many  instances  presenting  spec¬ 
tacles  revolting  to  humanity ;  and  whereas  the 
incarceration  of  such  offenders  oftentimes  en¬ 
tails  misery  and  want  and  beggary  and  vice  and 
crime  upon  the  wives  and  children  of  those  so 
confined ;  and  whereas,  in  our  opinion,  impris¬ 
onment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  all  classes  of  criminals  are  confined 
in  the  same  prison,  is  not  a  suitable  punishment 
for  minor  offenders,  but  tends  to  make  hard¬ 
ened  villains  out  of  petty  thieves ;  and  whereas 
it  is  the  undoubted  right  and  pi’ivilege  of  the 
people  to  meet  and  express  their  views  upon 
all  matters  of  public  policy,  and  especially 
where  the"  same  has  an  immediate  effect  upon 
tli  oir  .interests,  but  most  especially  upon  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  their  social  well  being :  therefore 
we  desire  the  speedy  enactment  of  the  bill,” 
etc.  One  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  urged  the  following  among  other  con¬ 
siderations  : 

I  think  the  bill  under  consideration  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  humanity,  morality,  and  religion,  and  is 
not  a  step  backward,  as  the  gentleman  has  said.  _  I 
heartily  concur  in  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Graves,  that  crime  has 
been  on  the  increase  since  the  passage  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  on  petty  larceny — to  simply  feed,  clothe,  and 
keep  in  jail  petty  thieves  at  the  expense  of  good 
citizens ;  and  join  with  him  in  saying  that,  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  our  criminal  law  should  have 
the  rope  at  one  end  and  the  lash  at  the  other.  The 
country  is  demanding  this  at  our  hands  ;  the  cry  of 
a  reduction  of  jail  expenses  is  coming  up  from  every 
quarter  of  the  grand  old  Common-wealth  by  her  tax- 
ridden  people  ;  and  the  expenses  of  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions  have  been  increased  to  an  alarming  extent 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  we  must  do  something  to 
cure  or  remedy  this  evil. 

I  find  from  the  Auditor’s  report  for  1877,  that  the 
jailers’  fees  for  feeding  and  keeping  the  felons  in 
Kentucky  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  |120,- 
000.  These  are  State  prisoners,  at  seventy-five  cents 
per  day.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
counties  at  the  various  courts  of  claims  have  to  pay 
the  jailers  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  per  day  for  diet¬ 
ing  petty  thieves,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  amounts 
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to  between  $50,000  and  $60,000  annually — a  tax  to 
be  paid  by  the  good  people  of  a  county  for  the  benefit 
and  support  of  the  bad.  This  taxation  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  becoming  alarming,  and  the  county  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  demands  the  repeal  of  the  new 
and  the  reenactment  of  the  old  law,  and  restoration 
of  the  whipping-post. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  distinguished  and  accom¬ 
plished  young  gentleman  from  Simpson  relate  a 
circumstance  of  a  petty  thief  that  stole  $7,  and  was 
confined  in  his  county  jail  under  this  humane  law 
for  twelve  months,  and  that  his  confinement  cost 
his  county  $900.  I  will  have  to  relate  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  in  my  county.  A  white  man  stole  a 
brace  and  bits  worth  $2.75,  and  was  confined  some 
eight  or  nine  months,  at  a  cost  of  some  $200  or  $300, 
which  had  to  be  levied  at  the  court  of  claims  on  the 
good  citizens  of  my  county.  We  have  a  clever  jailer 
in  my  county,  that  feeds  well,  and  we  also  have  a 
lot  of  petty  thieving  negroes  about  my  town  that 
say  Cobb,  the  jailer,  gives  them  more  and  better 
to  eat  than  they  have  or  get  at  home  ;  therefore, 
putting  them  in  jail  is  no  punishment  to  them,  and 
they  will  commit  small  thefts  in  order  to  be  put  in 
jail,  to  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  There¬ 
fore,  I  shall  support  the  bill. 

He  was  applauded  at  the  close  of  his  speech, 
and  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  63  to  21.  In 
the  Senate  the  vote  was  a  tie,  17  to  17,  and 
the  bill  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

An  act  appropriating  $10,000,  to  be  applied 
toward  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  John  0.  Breckenridge,  was 
passed  by  the  House.  In  the  Senate  it  also 
passed,  and  as  the  roll-call  was  about  to  com¬ 
mence,  Speaker  Underwood  arose  and  said, 
“  Senators,  I  think  it  proper  that  we  should 
rise  and  remain  standing  as  a  mark  of  our 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  hero.” 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  measure 
adopted — yeas  27,  nays  5. 

The  following  act  in  reference  to  concealed 
deadly  weapons  was  also  passed  : 

An  Act  to  amend  article  29,  chapter  29  of  the  General 
Statutes,  entitled  “  Crimes  and  Punishments." 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  That  section  5,  of 
article  29,  chapter  29  of  the  General  Statutes  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  the  exemptions  in 
said  section  shall  not  hereafter  be  allowed  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  defense  in  any  prosecution  for  carrying  con¬ 
cealed  deadly  weapons. 

Approved  March  6,  1878. 

It  should  he  stated  in  explanation  that  the 
penalty  under  the  previous  law  for  carrying 
concealed  a  deadly  weapon,  other  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  pocket-knife,  was  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  jury.  Section  5,  which  excepted 
the  persons  who  may  carry  concealed  weapons, 
was  as  follows :  “  Carrying  concealed  deadly 
weapons  shall  be  lawful  in  the  following  cases  : 
1.  When  the  person  has  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  his  person  or  the  person  of  some  of 
his  family,  or  his  property,  is  in  immediate  dan¬ 
ger  from  violence  or  crime.  2.  By  sheriffs, 
constables,  marshals,  policemen,  and  other  min¬ 
isterial  officers,  when  necessary  for  their  pro¬ 


tection  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.” 
Thus  this  section  is  repealed,  and  under  the 
recent  act  no  one  is  permitted  to  hear  con¬ 
cealed  deadly  weapons,  as  it  is  no  defense  to 
plead  that  one’s  life,  or  family,  or  property  was 
in  danger,  or  that  the  person  hearing  them 
was  an  officer. 

Appropriations  were  made  to  continue  the 
geological,  topographical,  and  botanical  surveys 
of  the  State. 

Contractors  on  public  works  of  the  State  are 
authorized  to  employ  at  their  own  expense  the 
number  of  five  hundred  of  the  penitentiary 
convicts  whose  terms  will  expire  within  five 
years,  under  suitable  regulations  for  their  care 
and  protection. 

By  another  act  the  militia  of  the  State  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  the  volun¬ 
teer  militia,  or  Kentucky  State  Guard)  and  the 
militia  of  the  reserve.  The  State  Guard  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty  companies  of  all  arms,  making 
a  force  of  1,280  men.  All  able-bodied  persons 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  are  eli¬ 
gible.  The  military  of  the  reserve  consists  of 
all  other  persons  between  the  same  ages,  and 
not  exempt  from  military  duty. 

One  fourth  of  all  the  proceeds  of  any  lands 
that  may  he  donated  to  Kentucky  by  any  act 
of  Congress  is  to  be  applied  to  the  further  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Kentucky,  or  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  university  of  which  such 
college  shall  be  one  of  the  colleges. 

The  following  joint  resolution  relative  to  the 
scourge  known  as  yellow  fever,  and  requesting 
the  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  to  urge  the 
passage  of  a  quarantine  law,  was  adopted  ; 

Whereas,  The  tropical  scourge,  yellow  fever,  makes 
almost  annual  visits  to  some  portions  of  the  United 
States,  carrying  with  it  desolation  and  death;  aDd 
whereas,  by  reason  of  constantly  increasing  railroad 
facilities,  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  conveyed  to  any 
art  of  the  country  where  heat  rises  to  80°,  the  fact 
eing  well  established  that  yellow  fever  has  visited 
Passage,  Maine,  once  ;  Hartford,  Connecticut,  once  ; 
Quebec  once;  New  York  fourteen  times;  Philadel¬ 
phia  thirteen  times;  Norfolk,  Virginia,  ODce  ;  and 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  once  ;  and  the  fact  also  being  well 
known  that  yellow  fever  in  1853  appeared  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  as  early  as  May,  thus  showing  that  the  only 
sure  mode  of  keeping  off  the  dreadful  scourge  is  a 
rigid  quarantine  of  vessels  arriving  from  the  ports 
of  West  India  islands  and  other  infected  places  ;  and 
whereas,  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  to  afford  our  citizens  the  necessary  protec¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  great  loss  of  life  and  property, 
in  addition  to  seriously  impairing  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  numerous  well-located  towns  and  cities  : 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Kentucky ,  That  out  Senators  in  Congress 
be  directed,  and  our  Representatives  in  Congress  be 
requested,  to  devise  and  urge  such  measures  as  in 
their  judgment  may  seem  best  to  bring  about  such 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  as  shall  result  in  a  na¬ 
tional  quarantine  law  that  will  effectually  prevent 
the.  spread  of  yellow  fever  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  composed  of  one  Senator  and  two  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  shall  be  re¬ 
quested  and  directed  to  memorialize  Congress  in  con¬ 
formity  to  this  resolution,  and  that  they  be  author- 
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ized  to  investigate  and  report  to  this  body  any  mea¬ 
sure  which  they  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  against 
this  disease. 

The  following  resolution  relative  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tobacco  tax  was  adopted : 

Whereas ,  It  satisfactorily  appears  that  in  round 
numbers  the  annual  tobacco  crop  in  the  United 
States  is  about  560,000,000  pounds,  of  which  the 
State  of  Kentucky  produces  about  156,000,000  pounds, 
or  28  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop,  that  is,  between 
one  fourth  and  one  third  of  the  whole  production, 
and  therefore  between  one  fourth  and  one  third  of 
the  entire  tax  collected  on  tobacco  comes  from  the 
product  of  Kentucky  soil ;  and  whereas  it  appears 
that  the  revenue  tax  for  the  year  1877  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  $11,106,546 ;  and  whereas  it  seems 
strange  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  should 
suffer  a  government  which  they  in  part  control  to  so 
despotically  tax  them  and  their  labor,  in  order  to 
raise  millions  of  dollars  every  year  from  their  hard- 
earned  labor,  to  be  -bestowed  upon  high-salaried  offi¬ 
cers,  standing  armies,  useless  navies,  pet  national 
banks,  and  bondholders  :  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Kentucky ,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress 
be  instructed,  and  our  Representatives  requested,  to 
use  all  the  means  within  their  power  to  have  the  tax 
on  tobacco  reduced  at  least  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  that 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth 
cause  to  be  transmitted  to  each  of  said  Senators  aud 
Representatives  copies  of  this  preamble  and  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  following  -resolution  relative  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Kail  way  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  power  of  the  General  Government  to 
promote  tne  construction  of  great  national  lines  of 
communication  between  the  two  oceans  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  question  of  political  division  ;  and 
whereas  experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  another  transcontinental  railroad,  both  for  the 
commercial  and  social  convenience  of  the  people, 
and  as  a  check  to  the  monopoly  incident  to  a  single 
road;  and  whereas,  further,  the  official  reports  show 
that  of  the  $104,705,163.4-3  expended  by  the  General 
Government  between  1789  and  1873  "for  railroads, 
wagon-roads,  and  canals,  the  sixteen  Southern  and 
border  States  received  only  $6,981,982.90,  while  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  and  Territories  have 
received  $97,025,761.70,  exclusive  of  land  grants  : 

Resolved ,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Kentucky ,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress 
be  instructed,  and  our  Representatives  requested,  to 
use  all  proper  means  to  secure  the  passage  of  such 
bill  or  bills  by  Congress  as  will  promote  and  secure 
the  construction  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  as 
a  competing  line  to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific, 
and  as  a  corresponding  artery  for  Southern  trade 
and  travel. 

The  following  resolution  in  regard  to  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  resumption  act  and  other  financial 
matters  was  also  adopted : 

Recognizing  the  truth  and  power  of  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  maxim  that  “eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty  ”  ;  and  whereas  the  highest  and  greatest 
duty  of  the  Representative  is  to  play  the  part  of  sen¬ 
tinel  and  give  warning  to  the  confiding  and  unsus¬ 
pecting  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth  of  any 
and  all  attempts,  either  covert  or  open,  to  undermine 
the  principles  of  our  institutions,  and  to  subvert  and 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen  ;  and  whereas 
it  is  apparent  to  this  General  Assembly  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation,  for  the  last  several  years,  has  been 
in  the  interest  of  the  money  power  of  the  country, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  honest  industry  of  the  peo¬ 


ple,  as  evidenced  by  the  paralysis  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  destruction  of  confidence  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  financially,  the  closed  doors  of  the  machine  and 
manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  distress  and  hunger  incident  to  this  deplora¬ 
ble  condition  of  affairs  makes  it  proper  that  we,  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth, 
should  make  known  to  the  Federal  Government  our 
views  touching  the  great  questions  which  are  now 
grinding  the  life-blood  out  of  a  brave  constituency  : 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Kentucky — 1.  That  we  demand  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  resumption  act. 

2.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  making  silver  the  equal 
of  gold,  so  far  as  paying  private  and  public  dues. 

3.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  paying  the  bonds  of  this 
country  according  to  the  provision  of  the  law  under 
which  they  were  issued,  believing  that,  if  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  country  is  good  enough  to  pay  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  the  widow  and  orphan  of  the  dead  soldier,  it 
is  good  enough  to  pay  the  bondholders  or  any  other 
claim  against  the  Federal  Government.  That  while 
we  oppose  repudiation,  and  are  for  the  honest  dis¬ 
charge  of  our  bonded  debt,  according  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  law  under  and  by  which  the  bonds  were 
issued,  we  denounce  as  unjust  to  the  people  all  laws, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  any  bonds  payable  in 
coin  which,  by  the  act  under  which  they  were  issued, 
were  payable  in  the  currency  of  the  country. 

4.  That  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  is 
hereby  requested  to  send  certified  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  each  of  the  members  in  the  Federal 
Congress ;  and  that  our  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  re¬ 
quested  to  use  all  honorable  meanB  to  procure  the 
passage  of  an  act  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

The  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  State 
belonging  to  white  persons,  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  on  the  same  for  1877  and  1878,  were — 

Total  value  of  property,  1877 .  $383,012,786 

Total  vaiue  of  property,  1878 .  354,019,676 

Decrease .  $28,993,060 

Tax,  1S77 . $1,532,050  94 

Tax,  1878 .  1,416,078  70 

Decrease .  $115,972  24 

The  value  of  the  same  belonging  to  blacks, 
and  the  amount  of  taxes  for  the  same  time, 
were  as  follows : 

Total  value  of  property,  1877 .  $3,541,869 

Total  value  of  property,  187S .  3,306,337 

Decrease . ! .  $235,032 


Tax,  1877 .  $15,936  16 

Tax,  1878 .  14,878  51 

Decrease .  $1,057  65 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  decrease  in  the 
assessed  value  of  property  in  1878  was  $29,- 
228,092,  while  the  decrease  in  taxes  to  be  re¬ 
alized  was  $117,029.89. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Kentucky 
penitentiary  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  990, 
which  is  steadily  and  slowly  increasing.  The 
health  of  the  convicts  has  been  excellent,  and 
there  have  been  no  deaths  from  fevers,  and  no 
unusual  change  in  the  prison  affairs. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  of  the  value 
of  railroad  property,  organized  under  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  above  mentioned,  made  their 
first  report  as  follows  : 
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NAME  OF  ROAD. 

No.  of  miles. 

Valuation 
per  mile. 

Total  value  of  road. 

Other  property. 

Aggregate. 

St.  Louis  &  Southeastern  Railroad . 

QQ  3  2_6 

$5,000 

$490,498  10 

$22,136  50 

$512,634  60 

Memphis,  Paducah  &  Northern . 

47-4 

6,000 

•284,400  00 

19,575  00 

303.975  00 

Paducah  &  Elizabethtown . 

1842577 

3,960 

730,572  75 

34,569  00 

765.161  75 

iy-67 

8,500 

167.195  00 

22,295  00 

1S9.490  00 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans . 

41-76 

8.000 

834,080  00 

5,359  00 

339,439  00 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern . 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis . 

11600 

1  5330 

7 

35 

8,000 

8,500 

8,000 

11,397  00 
59,500  00 
105,000  00 

300  00 

11.697  00 
59,500  00 
105,000  00 

Louisville  &  Nashville  (main  stem) . 

139-63 

20,000 

2,792,600  00 

868,146  66  | 

5,213,146  00 

Louisville  &  Nashville  (branches) . 

253-85 

8,100 

2,052,400  00 

868,146  00  f 

Louisville,  Cincinnati  &  Lexington  (main  stem). . 

93-62 

15,000 

1,404,300  00 

195,154  00  ) 

2,287,444  00 

Louisville,  Cincinnati  &  Lexington  (Oin.  branch). 
Louisville  Raifwav  Transportation  Company. . . . 

80-94 

S,5U0 

687,990  00 

195,154  00  f 

413 

5,000 

20,650  00 

6,003  00 

20.650  00 

Elizabethtown,  Lexington  &  Big  Sandy . 

83-73 

7,500 

253,975  00 

258.978  00 

Elizabethtown.  Lexington  &  Big  Sandy,  E.  divis. 

16-93 

11,600 

196,388  00 

7.500  00 

203, 88S  00 

Eastern  Kentucky  Kailway . 

34-15 

2,500 

85,375  00 

41,234  00 

126,609  00 

Southwestern . 

4  floo. 

6,000 

25,022  72 

....  . . 

25,022  72 

Louisville,  Harrod’s  Creek  &  Westport . 

ii 

7,000 

77,000  00 

400  00 

77,400  00 

Mount  Sterling  Coal  Road . 

19-25 

2,000 

88,500  00 

150  00 

38,650  00 

Kentucky  Central . 

80 

14,000 

1,120,000  00 

63.925  00 

1,183,925  00 

Memphis  &  Louisville  (northern  division) . 

49-40 

9.000 

444,600  00 

7,100  00 

451,700  OO 

Memphis  &  Louisville  (southern  division) . 

19 

12,000 

228.000  00 

14,100  00 

242,100  00 

Cincinnati  Southern . 

158-14 

15,000 

2,372,100  00 

17,375  >00 

2,389,475  00 

The  present  rate  of  State  taxation  is  forty 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  property. 
Of  this  forty  cents,  ordy  fifteen  is  revenue 
proper ;  the  remaining  twenty-five  is  set  apart 
as  school  money.  The  rate  of  fifteen  cents  is 
probably  as  low  as  that  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  for  maintaining  the  State  government. 
This  rate  of  taxation  at  forty  cents,  being  a 
reduction  of  five  cents  from  the  previous  rate, 
went  into  effect  in  1877,  and  has  hardly  as  yet 
been  tested.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
October  10,  1877,  when  the  last  report  was 
made,  was  $583,394;  but  among  the  items  of 
extraordinary  receipts  for  that  year  were 
$70,484  from  the  Federal  Government,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  war,  and 
$100,377.76  back  taxes  from  the  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  and  Lexington  Railroad,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  lawsuit. 

The  following  is  a  carefully  prepared  es¬ 
timate  of  the  production  of  whisky  in  the 
State,  in  gallons : 


DISTRICT. 

187«J77. 

1878-»78. 

ii . . 

706.869 

406,258 

2.348,678 

2,318,045 

1,013,312 

243,429 

79,952 

v . 

2,836.469 

VI . . 

2,873.209 

1,407,127 

251.271 

VII . 

YI1I . 

IX . 

78.334 

8,14S,279 

6,409,674 

Decrease.  1,788,605  proof  gallons,  or  40,432  barrels. 

The  crop  of  wheat  grown  in  Kentucky  in 
1877  was  the  largest  harvested  since  the  war. 
It  amounted,  according  to  the  assessors’  returns, 
to  7,645,604  bushels.  The  crop  grown  in  1878 
is  not  over  5,500,000  bushels,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  rust  in  the  chief 
wheat-growing  counties  of  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  State.  The  crop  of  bar¬ 
ley  grown  in  1878  was  the  largest  yet  har¬ 
vested  in  the  State,  and  was  not  less  than 
600,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  corn  in  1877 
was  59,693,146  bushels.  The  drought  in  many 
neighborhoods  in  1878  was  so  great  as  to 
cut  down  the  crop  20  per  cent,  below  1877. 


The  yield  of  hemp  in  1878  is  10  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1877,  when  13,752,263  pounds  were 
produced  in  the  State.  The  yield  of  oats  and 
rye  is  about  the  same  as  in  1877,  when  it  was 
as  follows :  oats,  6,838,405  bushels ;  rye,  1,277,- 
278.  The  entire  crop  of  tobacco  grown  in 
the  State  in  the  summer  of  1875  was  146,136,- 
796  pounds;  in  1876,  126,809,244  pounds ;  in 
1877,  191,492,148  pounds  ;  in  1878  it  will 
reach  not  over  115,000,000  pounds.  Thi3  will 
make  the  yield  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  an 
average.  Hay  and  grass  did  well  in  1878,  con¬ 
sidering  the  dry  summer.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  in  the  State  71,000  acres  in  peach 
orchards,  which  in  1878  produced  within  a 
fraction  of  6,000,000  bushels  of  peaches.  There 
are  in  round  numbers  250,000  acres  of  apple 
orchards,  which  produce  annually  over  21,000,- 
000  bushels  of  apples.  The  increase  in  sheep 
and  hogs  shows  that  the  farmers  are  paying 
more  attention  to  these  animals  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  the  war.  The  sheep  have  in¬ 
creased  from  about  1,000,000  in  1876  to  1,123,- 
956  in  1878,  and  hogs  from  1,142,568  in  1876 
to  over  1,600,000  in  1878.  Poultry  has  also 
grown  to  be  an  article  of  great  value.  The 
number  of  chickens  in  the  State  is  now  6,381,- 
100,  and  of  other  fowls  2,860,550.  The  value 
of  eggs  and  poultry  used  in  Kentucky  yearly 
is  nearly  the  same  as  of  the  tobacco  erop. 
Bees  also  have  become  a  source  of  consider¬ 
able  profit.  There  are  now  reported  to  be  in 
the  State  157,370  bee  colonies  or  hives  in  good 
working  order,  and  the  product  of  honey  in 
1878  was  4,723,100  pounds. 

A  production  called  chufas  is  a  new  erop  in 
the  State,  and  much  prized  by  farmers  for  the 
fattening  of  hogs,  as  equal  if  not  superior  to 
corn.  Some  confound  the  chufas,  the  grass- 
nut,  with  the  nut-grass,  but  it  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  habits  of  growth  and  value.  The 
chufas  will  produce  from  80  to  125  bushels  on 
any  moderately  rich  land,  but  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  like  the  ground  peas,  to  sandy  loam 
soils.  When  ripe,  hogs  will  gather  and  eat 
them  just  as  they  do  ground  peas,  and  will 
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prefer  them  to  all  other  food,  even  corn.  An 
act  for  the  propagation  and  protection  of 
food  fish  in  the  waters  of  Kentucky  was  passed 
by  .the  General  Assembly,  and  approved  March 
26,  1876.  A  commission  of  ten  persons  was 
appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  United  States  in  stocking  the 
waters  of  Kentucky  with  fish,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  build  a  hatching-house  in  which  to 
propagate  such  young  fish  as  they  might  he 
able  to  obtain.  Since  that  time,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  been  busy  at  work,  and  have 
placed  thousands  of  the  young  California  sal¬ 
mon  in  the  streams  of  the  State. 

The  geological  survey  has  brought  to  light 
some  very  valuable  clays  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  Contiguous  are  also  valuable 
deposits  of  brown  coal,  and  an  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  white  sand  suitable  for  plate  glass,  and 
as  an  admixture  with  clay  for  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain. 

The  reports  of  the  State  charitable  and 
other  institutions  are  made  biennially.  (See 
“Annual  CyclopEedia,”  1877.) 

On  November  29th  a  serious  disturbance 
took  place  at  Jackson,  the  county  seat  of 
Breathitt  County.  A  mob  attacked  the  sheriff, 
although  accompanied  by  twenty-five  guards, 
while  bringing  a  prisoner  charged  with  murder 
to  court.  Several  shots  were  fired;  the  guards 
fled,  and  one  of  them,  being  the  County  Judge, 
was  killed.  The  Circuit  Court,  then  in  session, 
was  broken  up,  and  the  Judge  withdrew. 
These  things  formed  the  outbreak  of  some  old 
feuds  which  had  been  attended  with  constant 
violence.  Scenes  of  bloodshed  followed  for 
many  days,  and  a  military  force  was  sent  for 
a  short  time  by  the  Governor  to  maintain  order. 

The  election  in  Kentucky  on  November  5th 
was  for  members  of  Congress.  The  vote  was 
much  below  that  of  1876,  and  the  result  was 
as  follows : 


DISTRICT. 

Republican. 

Democratic. 

National. 

t . 

8,555 

5,611 

*6,878 

ii . 

4.933 

8,323 

2.051 

m . 

8,502 

9.354 

2,339 

IV . 

4,616 

8,969 

204- 

V . 

5,508 

9,115 

7,303 

VI . 

5.90  L 

1,877 

VII . 

.... 

8,632 

3,548 

VIII . 

10.766 

12.538 

IX . 

8,392 

10,784 

272 

X . 

2,645 

7,293 

1,244 

*  Independent  Democrat. 


The  state  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  was 
as  follows  : 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

House. 

1 

13 

87 

87 

Total . 

88 

100 

A  change  took  place  during  the  year  in  the 
organization  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Chief 
Justice  Lindsey  retired  by  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  term,  and  Judge  W.  S.  Pryor, 


having  the  shortest  term  to  serve,  became  Chief 
Justice.  Thomas  II.  Hines,  of  the  Fourth  Ap¬ 
pellate  District,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  by  a 
vote  of  39,553,  against  594  for  James  Stewart. 

A  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
during  the  year  in  which  the  point  at  issue 
was  the  right  of  a  court  to  try  an  extradited 
prisoner  for  a  non-extraditable  offense.  Hawes, 
the  prisoner,  had  been  brought  from  Canada  un¬ 
der  the  extradition  treaty  upon  three  charges 
of  forgery,  all  of  which  were  tried,  and  Hawes 
acquitted.  It  was  undertaken  to  hold  and  try 
him  under  a  charge  of  embezzlement.  This 
the  Court  decided  to  be  an  offense  under  which 
he  was  not  extradited,  and  he  was  dismissed. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  this  ruling  wau 
correct.  The  case,  “  The  Commonwealth  vs. 
Smith  N.  Hawes,”  was  carried  up  from  the 
lower  Court  by  the  State.  Chief  Justice  Lind¬ 
sey,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on 
April  17th,  considered  two  questions:  1.  How 
far  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  are  required  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  and  in  proper  cases  give  effect  to 
treaty  stipulations  between  our  own  and  for¬ 
eign  Governments;  2.  The  true  construction 
of  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.  The  first 
question  is  answered  by  that  clause  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution  which  makes  all  treaties  un¬ 
der  it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  “  is 
consequently  to  be  regarded  in  the  courts  of 
justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  whenever  it  operates  of  itself  without 
the  aid  of  any  legislative  provision.”  In  con-- 
sidering  the  second  question,  the  Court,  with 
great  research  and  ability,  brings  out  the  dom¬ 
inant  principle  of  modern  extradition.  The 
Chief  Justice  says: 

The  tenth  article  of  tlie  treaty  of  1842  is  as  follows : 

“  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  and  her  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty- shall,  upon  mutual  requisitions  by  them, 
or  their  ministers,  officers,  or  authorities,  respec¬ 
tively  made,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons  who, 
being  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  arson, 
or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged 
paper,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either, 
shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be  found  within  the 
territories  of  the  other :  Provided,  That  this  shall 
only  be  done  upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive 
or  person  so  charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify 
his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if  the 
crime  or  offense  had  there  been  committed  ;  and  the 
respective  judges  and  other  magistrates  of  the  two 
Governments  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and  au¬ 
thority,  upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or  per¬ 
son  so  charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  such 
judges  or  other  magistrates,  respectively,  to  the  end 
that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and 
considered ;  and  if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evidence 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  examining  judge  or  magistrate  to 
certify  the  same  to  the  proper  executive  authority, 
that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  surrender  of  such 
fugitive.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
the  surrendered  fugitive  for  crimes  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  is  not  prohibited  in  terms, 
and  that  fact  is  regarded  as  of  controlling  importance 
by  those  who  hold  to  the  view  that  Hawes  was  not 
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entitled  to  the  immunity  awarded  him  by  the  Court 
below.  But  if  the  prohibition  can  be  fairly  implied 
from  the  language  and  general  scope  of  the  treaty, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  purposes  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  had  in  view,  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject  about  which  they  were  treating,  it  is  entitled 
to  like  respect,  and  will  be  as  sacredly  observed  as 
though  it  were  expressed  in  clear  and  unambiguous 
terms. 

Public  treaties  are  to  be  fairly  interpreted,  and  the 
intention  of  the  contracting  parties  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  application  of  the  same  rules  of  construction 
and  the  same  course  of  reasoning  which  we  apply  to 
the  interpretation  of  private  contracts.  By  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  seven  well-defined  crimes  for  which  ex¬ 
tradition  may  be  had,  the  parties  plainly  excluded 
the  idea  that  demand  might  be  made  as  matter  of 
right  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  charged  with  an 
offense  not  named  in  the  enumeration,  no  matter  how 
revolting  or  wicked  it  may  be.  By  providing  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  alleged  fugitive  may  be  issued,  and  con¬ 
fining  the  duty  of  making  the  surrender  to  cases  in 
which  the  evidence  of  criminality  is  sufficient,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  such  fugitive 
is  found,  to  justify  his  commitment  for  trial,  the 
right  of  the  demanding  government  to  decide  finally 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  demand,  and  as  to  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  guilt,  is  as  plainly  excluded  as  if  that  right 
had  been  denied  by  express  language.  It  would 
scarcely  be  regarded  an  abuse  of  the  rules  of  con¬ 
struction,  from  these  manifest  restrictions,  unaided 
by  extraneous  considerations,  to  deduce  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  was  not  contemplated  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  that  an  extradited  prisoner  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  compelled  to  defend  himself 
against  a  charge  other  than  the  one  upon  which  he  is 
surrendered,  much  less  against  one  for  which  his  ex¬ 
tradition  could  not  be  demanded. 

The  consequences  to  which  the  opposite  view  may 
lead,  though  by  no  means  conclusive  against  it,  are 
nevertheless  to  receive  due  and  proper  weight.  It 
would  present  a  remarkable  state  of  things  to  have 
one  Government  saying,  in  substance,  to  the  other : 
“You  can  not  demand  the  surrender  of  a  person 
charged  with  embezzlement.  My  judges  or  other 
magistrates  have  no  right  or  authority,  upon  such  a 
demand,  either  to  apprehend  the  person  so  accused, 
or  to  inquire  into  the  evidences  of  his  criminality; 
and  if  they  should  assume  to  do  so,  and 'should  find 
the  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  cliargej  the 
proper  executive  authority  could  not  lawfully  issue 
the  warrant  for  his  surrender.  But  you  may  obviate 
this  defect  in  the  treaty  by  resting  your  demand  upon 
the  charge  of  forgery,  and  if  you  can  make  out  a 
rima  facie  case  against  the  fugitive,  you  may  take 
im  into  custody,  and  then,  without  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  without  violating  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  our 
treaty,  compel  him  to  go  to  trial  upon  the  indictment 
for  the  n on-extraditable  offense  of  embezzlement.” 
And  if  this  indirect  mode  of  securing  the  surrender 
of  persons  guilty  of  other  than  extraditable  offenses 
may  be  resorted  to,  or  if  the  demand,  when  made  in 
the  utmost  good  faith,  to  secure  the  custody  of  a 
criminal  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  can  bo 
made  available  to  bring  him  to  justice  for  an  offense 
for  which  he  would  not  have  been  surrendered,  then 
we  do  not  very  well  see  how  either  Government  could 
complain  if  a  lawfully  extradited  fugitive  should  be 
tried  and  convicted  of  a  political  offense.  Prosecu¬ 
tions  for  the  crime  of  treason  are  no  more  provided 
against  by  the  treaty  than  prosecutions  for  the  crime 
of  embezzlement,  or  the  offense  of  bribing  a  publio 
officer. 

Mr.  Fish,  in  his  letter  of  May  22, 1876,  to  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  in  reference  to  the  extradition  of  Winslow, 
attempts  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  saying  that 
“neither  the  extradition  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1794, 
nor  in  that  of  1842,  contains  any  reference  to  immu¬ 
nity  for  political  offenses,  or  to  the  protection  of 


asylum  for  religious  refugees.  The  public  sentiment 
of  both  countries  made  it  unnecessary.  Between 
■  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  it  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  on  either  side  that  guarantees  were  required 
of  each  other  against  a  thing  inherently  impossible, 
any  more  than  hy  the  laws  of  Solon  was  a  punish¬ 
ment  deemed  necessary  against  the  crime  of  parricide, 
which  was  beyond  the  possibility  of  contemplation.” 
But  President  Tyler,  under  whose  administration 
the  treaty  of  1842  was  concluded,  evidently  thought 
that  the  guarantees  of  immunity  to  political  refugees 
were  to  be  implied  from  the  treaty  itself,  and  not  left 
to  rest  alone  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  In  communicating  the  draft  of  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  its  ratification,  speaking  of  the  subject 
of  extradition,  he  said  :  “  The  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  proposed  treaty  is  carefully  confined  to  such 
offenses  as  all  mankind  agree  to  regard  as  heinous 
and  destructive  of  the  security  of  life  and  property. 
In  this  careful  and  specific  enumeration  of  crimes, 
the  object  has  been  to  exclude  all  political  offenses, 
or  criminal  charges  arising  from  wars  or  intestine 
commotions.  Treason,  misprision  of  treason,  libels, 
desertion  from  military  service,  and  other  offenses 
of  similar  character,  are  excluded.”  This  interpre¬ 
tation  was  contemporaneous  with  the  treaty  itself, 
and  deserves  the  higher  consideration  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  contained  in  a  paper  prepared  by  the  them 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  who  represented 
the  Government  or  the  United  States  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  from  which  it  resulted.  It  seems,  also,  that 
the  extradition  article  of  the  treaty  was  understood 
in  the  same  way  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1843. 
The  act  of  Parliament  of  that  year,  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  directed  that  such 
persons  as  should  thereafter  be  extradited  to  the 
United  States  should  be  delivered  “  to  such  person 
or  persons  as  shall  be  authorized,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  to  receive  the  person  so  committed, 
and  to  convey  him  to  the  United  States,  to  be  tried 
for  the  crime  of  which  such  person  shall  be  accused.” 
The  precise  purpose  for  which  the  fugitive  is  to  he 
surrendered  is  set  out  in  exact  and  apt  language,  and 
the  act  negatives,  by  necessary  implication,  the  right 
here  claimed,  that  the  person  surrendered  may  be 
tried  for  an  offense  different  from  that  for  which  he 
was  extradited,  and  one  for  which  his  surrender  could 
not  have  been  demanded. 

The  American  Executive  in  1842,  and  the  British 
Parliament  in  1843,  seem  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  treaty  secured  to  per¬ 
sons  surrendered  under  its  provisions  an  immunity 
from  trial  for  political  offenses  far  more  stable  and 
effectual  than  the  public  sentiment  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Experience  had  taught  them  that  in  times  of 
intestine  strife  and  civil  commotions  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  public  sentiment  may  become  warped  and 
perverted,  just  os  it  has  taught  that  man  is  some¬ 
times  capable  of  committing  the  unnatural  crime  of 
parricide,  although  such  a  crime  seemed  impossible 
to  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver.  And  this  view  w  as 
adhered  to  by  Congress  in  1848,  when  the  general 
law  providing  for  fhe  surrender  of  persons  charged 
with  crime  to  the  various  governments  with  which 
we  had  treaty  stipulations  on  that  subject  was  passed. 
After  setting  out  the  necessary  preliminary  steps,  it 
was  provided  by  the  third  section  of  that  act,  “  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  under 
his  hand  and  seal  of  office,  to  order  the  person  so 
committed  to  be  delivered  to  such  person  or  persons 
ns  shall  be  authorized,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
such  foreign  government,  to  be  tried  for  the  crime 
of  which  such  person  shall  be  accused.”  This,  like 
the  act  of  Parliament,  declares  the  purpose  of  the 
surrender  to  bo  that  the  alleged  offender  may  “  be 
tried  for  the  crime  of  which  such  person  shall  be  ac¬ 
cused.”  The  maxim,  “  expressio  unius  est  exclusio 
alterus,”  may  with  propriety  he  applied  to  each  of 
these  acts  ;  and,  read  in  the  light  of  that  maxim,  they 
are  persuasive  at  least  of  the  construction  which,  up 
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■-to  1848,  the  two  contracting  parties  had  placed  on 
the  tenth  article  ot' the  treaty.  The  act  of  Congress 
is,  in  one  view,  more  important  than  the  British  act 
of  1843.  It  does  not  rest  alone  on  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  particular  treaty,  and  may  he  regarded 
as  a  legislative  declaration  of  the  American  idea  of 
the  fundamental  or  underlying  principles  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  practice  of  extradition. 

.The  ancient  doctrine  that  a  sovereign  state  is 
hound  by  the  law  of  nations  to  deliver  up  persons 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes  committed  in 
another  country,  upon  the  demand  of  the  state  whose 
laws.they  have  violated,  never  did  permanently  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  United  States.  It  was  supported  by  ju¬ 
rists  of  distinction,  like  Kent  and  Story,  but  the 
doctrine  has  long  prevailed  with  us  that  a  foreign 
government  has  no  right  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
a  violator  of  its  laws  unless  we  are  under  obligations 
to  make  the  surrender,  in  obedience  to  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  an  existing  treaty.  (Lawrence’s  Wheaton 
on  International  Law,  page  233,  and  authorities 
cited.)  As  said  by  Mr.  Cushing,  in  the  matter  of 
Hamilton,  a  fugitive  from  the  justice  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  “  It  is  the  established  rule  of  the  United 
States  neither  to  grant  nor  to  ask  for  extradition  of 
criminals  as  between  us  and  any  foreign  government, 
unless  in  eases  for  which  stipulation  is  made  by  ex¬ 
press  convention.”  (“  Opinions  of  Attorney-Gen¬ 
erals,”  vol.  vi.,  page  431.)  From  the  treatise  of  Mr. 
Clark  on  the  subject  of  extradition,  we  feel  author¬ 
ized  to  infer  that  this  is  the  English  theory;  but 
whether  it  is  or  not,  that  Government  certainly  would 
not,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  surrender 
fugitives  to  a  government  which,  like  ours,  would 
refuse  to  reciprocate  its  acts  of  comity  in  that  respect. 
The  right  of  one  government  to  demand  and  receive 
from  another  the  custody  of  an  offender  who-'  has 
sought  asylum  upon  its  soil,  depends  upon  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  treaty  stipulations  between  them,  and  in 
all  eases  is  derived  from,  and  is  measured  and  re¬ 
stricted  by,  the  provisions,  express  and  implied,  of 
the  treaty. 

The  fugitive  Hawes,  by  becoming  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  British  laws,  and  we  could  demand 
his  surrender  only  in  virtue  of  our  treaty  with  that 
Government;  and  we  held  him  in  custody  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  that  treaty,  and  for  no 
other.  He  was  surrendered  to  the  authorities  of 
Kentucky,  to  be  tried  upon  three  several  indict¬ 
ments  for  forgery.  The  Canadian  authorities  were 
of  opinion  that  the  evidences  of  his  criminality  were 
sufficient  to  justify  his  commitment  for  trial  on  said 
three  charges.  One  of  the  charges  the  Common¬ 
wealth  voluntarily  abandoned.  He  was  tried  upon 
the  remaining  two,  and  found  not  guilty  in  each 
ease  by  the  jury,  and  now  stands  acquitted  of  the 
crimes  for  which  he  was  extradited.  It  is  true  he 
was  in  court,  and  in  the  actual  custody  of  the  officers 
of  the  law,  when  it  was  demanded  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  plead  to  the  indictment  for  embez¬ 
zlement.  But  the  specific  purposes  for  which  the 
protection  of  the  British  laws  had  been  withdrawn 
from  him  had  been  fully  accomplished,  and  he 
claimed  that,  in  view  of  that  fact,  the  period  of  his 
extradition  had  been  determined;  that  his  further 
detention  was  not  only  unauthorized,  but  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  under  which  he 
was  surrendered;  and  that  the  Commonwealth  could 
not  take  advantage  of  the  custody  in  which  he  was 
then  wrongfully  held,  to  try  and  punish  him  for  a 
n on-extraditable  offense. 

To  all  this  it  was  answered  that  “  an  offender 
against  the  justice  of  his  country  can  acquire  no 
rights  by  defrauding  that  justice  ”  ;  that  “  between 
him  and  the  justice  he  has  offended,  no  rights  accrue 
to  the  offender  by  flight.  He  remains  at  all  times 
and  everywhere  liable  to  be  called  to  answer  to  the 
law  for  his  violations  thereof,  provided  he  comes 
within  the  reach  of  its  arm.”  Such  is  the  doctrine 


of  the  cases  of  Caldwell  and  Lawrence  (8th  and  13tli 
Blatchford’s  Reports),  and  of  the  case  of  Lagrove 
(59th  New  York).  And  if  the  Cases  of  Caldwell  and 
Lawrence  could  be  freed  from  the  complications 
arising  out  of  the  residence  of  the  prisoners  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  British  Crown,  and  the 
fact  that  we  received  them  from  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  and  pursuant 
to  treaty  stipulations,  it  would  be  sound  doctrine 
and  indisputable  law.  But  did  Caldwell  or  Law¬ 
rence  come  within  the  reach  of  the  arm  of  our  tyvv  ? 
They  were  surrendered  to  us  by  a  foreign  sovereign 
to  be  tried  for  specified  crimes,  and  W'ere  forcitdy 
brought  for  the  purposes  of  those  trials  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  courts;  and  the  point  in  issue 
was  not  whether  the  prisoners  had  secured  immu¬ 
nity  by  flight,  but  whether  the  Court  could  proceed 
to  try  them  without  disregarding  the  good  faith  of 
the  Government,  and  violating  the  “  supreme  law.” 
The  legal  right  of  a  judicial  tribunal  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  a  given  case  must,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  be  open  to  question  at  some  stage  of  the 
proceeding;  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  person  charged  with  crime  being  so  situated  as 
not  to  be  permitted  to  challenge  the  power  of  the 
court  assuming  the  right  to  try  and  punish  him. 
The  doctrine  of  the  cases  of  Caldwell  and  Lawrence 
has  been  sanctioned  by  several  prominent  British 
officials  and  lawyers,  and  has  seemingly  been  acted 
upon  by  some  of  the  Canadian  courts,  and  in  one 
instance  (that  of  Heilbronn)  by  an  English  court. 
We  say  seemingly,  for  the  reason  that  in  Great 
Britain  treaties  are  regarded  as  international  com¬ 
pacts,  with  which  in  general  the  courts  have  no  con¬ 
cern.  They  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  executive  control  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  prevent  a  breach  of  treaty  stipulation  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  Hence,  when  a  party  charged 
with  crime  claims  immunity  from  trial  on  account 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  under  which  he  has 
been  extradited,  he  must  apply  to  the  executive  to 
interfere,  through  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  to 
stay  the  action  of  the  court ;  otherwise  it  w  ill  not, 
at  his  instance,  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the  form  of  his 
arrest,  nor  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  was  taken 
into  custody.  But  a  different  rule  prevails  with  us, 
because  our  Government  is  differently  organized. 
Neither  the  Federal  nor  State  executive  could  in¬ 
terfere  to  prevent  or  suspend  the  trial  of  Hawes. 
Neither  the  Commonwealth’s  attorney  nor  the  court 
was  to  any  extent  whatever  subject  to  the  direction 
or  control  either  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth.  But 
the  treaty  under  which  the  alleged  immunity  was 
asserted  being  part  of  the  supreme  law,  the  Court 
had  the  power,  and  it  was  its  duty  if  the  claim  was 
well  founded,  to  secure  to  him  its  full  benefit. 

The  question  we  have  under  consideration  has  not 
been  passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  therefore  so  far  remains  an  open  one 
that  we  feel  free  to  decide  it  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  our  own  investigations  and  reflections. 

Mr.  William  Beach  Lawrence,  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  (page  96)  of  the  “Albany  Law  Journal,” 
on  the  authority  of  numerous  European  writers, 
said  :  “  All  the  right  which  a  power  asking  an  ex-* 
tradition  can  possibly  derive  from  the  surrender 
must  be  what  is  expressed  in  the  treaty,  and  all  rules 
of  interpretation  require  the  treaty  to  be  strictly  ' 
construed  ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  treaty  pre¬ 
scribes  the  offenses  for  which  extradition  can  be 
made,  and  the  particular  testimony  to  be  required, 
the  sufficiency  of  which  must  be  certified  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  authority  of  the  extraditing  country,  the 
state  receiving  the  fugitive  has  no  jurisdiction  what¬ 
ever  over  him,  except  for  the  specified  crime  to 
which  the  testimony  applies.”  This  is  the  philoso- 

Siy  of  the  rule  prevailing  in  France.  The  French 
inister  of  Justice,  in  his  circular  of  April  15, 1841, 
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said,  “  The  extradition  declares  the  offense  which 
leads  to  it,  and  this  offense  alone  ought  to  be  in¬ 
quired  into.”  The  rule,  as  stated  by  the  German 
author  Heffter,  is,  that  “  the  individual  whose  ex¬ 
tradition  has  been  granted  can  not  be  prosecuted  nor 
tried  for  any  crime  except  that  for  which  the  extra¬ 
dition  has  been  obtained.  To  act  in  any  other  way, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  tried  for  other  crimes  or  mis¬ 
demeanors,  would  be  to  violate  the  mutual  principle 
of  asylum,  and  the  silent  clause  contained  by  impli¬ 
cation  in  every  extradition.”  And  when  President 
Tyler  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  1842 
could  not  be  used  to  secure  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  persons  charged  with  treason,  libels,  desertion 
from  military  service,  and  other  like  offenses,  and 
when  the  British  Parliament  and  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  assumed  to  provide  that  the  persons  extradited 
by  their  respective  governments  should  be  surren¬ 
dered  “  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  which  such  person 
shall  be  so  accused ,”  this  dominant  principle  of  mod¬ 
ern  extradition  was  both  recognized  and  acted  upon. 

This  construction  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty 
is  consistent  with  its  language  and  provisions,  and 
is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  and  mod¬ 
ern  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  just  and  proper  in  its  application,  but 
necessary  to  render  it  absolutely  certain  that  4118 
treaty  can  not  be  converted  into  an  instrument  by 
which  to  obtain  the  custody  and  secure  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  political  offenders. 


Hawes  placed  himself  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  British  laws,  by  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  Can¬ 
ada.  We  took  him  from  the  protection  of  those 
laws  under  a  special  agreement,  and  for  certain  named 
and  designated  purposes.  To  continue  him  in  cus¬ 
tody  after  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes, 
and  with  the  object  of  extending  the  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  of  our  courts  beyond  the  terms  of  the  special 
agreement,  would  be  a  plain  violation  of  the  faith  of 
the  transaction,  and  a  manifest  disregard  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  extradition.  He  is  not  entitled  to  per¬ 
sonal  immunity  in  consequence  of  his  flight.  We 
may  yet  try  him  under  each  and  all  of  the  indict¬ 
ments  for  embezzlement,  and  for  uttering  forged 
paper,  if  he  comes  voluntarily  within  the  jurisdictiou 
of  our  laws,  or  if  we  can  reach  him  through  the 
extradition  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or 
through  the  comity  of  a  foreign  government.  But 
we  had  no  right  to  add  to  or  enlarge  the  conditions 
and  lawful  consequences  of  his  extradition,  nor  to 
extend  our  special  and  limited  right  to  hold  him  in 
custody  to  answer  the  three  charges  of  forgery,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  him  for  offenses  other  than 
those  for  which  he  was  extradited. 

We  conclude  that  the  Court  below  correctly  re¬ 
fused  to  try  Hawes  for  any  of  the  offenses  for  which 
he  stood  indicted,  except  for  the  three  charges  of 
forgery  mentioned  in  the  warrant  of  extradition,  and 
that  it  properly  discharged  him  from  custody.  The 
order  appealed  from  is  approved  and  affirmed. 


L 


LICHENS.  The  position  of  lichens  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  given  them  by  Schweude- 
ner  and  De  Bary  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
animated  controversy  among  botanists  of  late 
years,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  strong 
inclination  towards  the  acceptance  of  Schwen- 
dener’s  bold  theory.  According  to  his  deduc¬ 
tions,  lichens  are  not  simple  organisms  which 
occupy  an  intermediate  place  between  the  algae 
and  the  fungi,  but  are  true  ascomycetous  fungi 
growing  in  some  species  of  algae,  although  not 
in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  parasite,  since 
the  two  plants  are  mutually  necessary  to  each 
other  and  interdependent;  the  hyphae  of  the 
fungus— the  colorless  tissue  of  the  lichen  thal- 
lus — giving  protection  to  the  algae,  while  the 
green  gonidia  of  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  their 
chlorophyl,  furnish  the  nutriment  of  both 
plants.  Stahl’s  recent  investigations  into  the 
structure  and  sexual  System  of  these  plants 
would  seem  to  remove  the  objections  of  those 
naturalists  who  thought  they  had  observed  the 
gonidia  springing  out  of  the  colorless  hyphae. 
He  establishes  the  fact  that  the  hyphae,  or  the 
fungoid  part  of  this  double  plant,  prooeed' 
only  from  the  spores  of  the  lichen,  and  the  be¬ 
fore  unknown  process  of  reproduction  is  en¬ 
tirely  unconnected  with  the  gonidia.  The 
spores  of  lichens  are  contained  in  asci,  or 
spore-cases,  which  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  layers  of  hyphae,  in  which  are  of¬ 
ten  found  the  gonidia  called  hymeneal,  which 
are  smaller  and  paler  in  color  than  the  others. 
When  the  spores  are  emitted  from  the  asci, 
these  gonidia  are  seen  surrounding  and  affixed 
to  the  walls  of  the  latter,  Stahl  observed  the 


m any-celled  spores  of  the  Endo  carport  with  the 
microscope,  and  noticed  that  many  of  the  by- 
phae  attached  themselves  to  these  gonidia  and 
closely  enveloped  them,  and  that  thereupon 
the  gonidia  grew  rapidly  larger  and  took  on  a 
brighter  green,  until  they  resembled  in  every 
respect  the  active  gonidia  of  the  full-grown 
plant.  This  conjunction  of  the  budding  hyphae 
and  the  undeveloped  gonidia  goes  on  until  thq 
complete  compound  plant  is  built  up,  which 
in  turn  generates  spores.  The  alga  is  thus 
only  enabled  to  acquire  its  full  strength  and 
activity  when  invested  by  filaments  of  the  fun¬ 
gus,  while  it  nourishes  the  latter  in  positions 
where  the  ordinary  food  proper  to  fungoid 
plants  is  not  found.  Stahl’s  greatest  discovery 
is  that  of  a  sexual  process  in  the  lichen  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  observed  in  other  dis- 
comycetous.  fungi.  The  production  of  their 
receptacles  is  accomplished,  as  has  been  known 
to  botanists,  through  the  conjugation  of  two 
specially  modified  hyph®.  Although  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  minute  spore-like  bod¬ 
ies  found  in  the  thallus  called  spermatia,  which 
are  contained  in  the  receptacles  called  sper- 
magonia,  might  be  quiescent  antherozoids, 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  organs  in  the 
red  seaweeds,  yet  no  one  had  found  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  fact  before  Stahl’s  observations. 
He  noticed  that  a  twisted  filament  appears  in 
the  thallus  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
apothecium  or  receptacle  of  the  ascus,  and 
that  the  end  of  this  filament  straightens  itself, 
and,  growing  out  to  the  surface,  projects  as  a 
papilla.  This  constitutes  the  female  genera¬ 
tive  organ  of  the  thallus ;  the  curled  interior 
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portion  is  called  by  Stahl  the  ascogonium,  and 
the  straight  protruding  portion  the  trichogyne, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  growth  of  that 
name  in  the  Floridim.  To  the  trichogyne 
spermatia  adhere  and  gradually  fuse  together 
with  them,  and  their  junction  is  followed  by 
an  extensive  development  of  the  ascogonium, 
while  the  trichogyne  is  seen  to  wither  away; 
hyphffl  are  then  seen  to  bud  forth  from  the  as¬ 
cogonium,  which  swelling  at  their  ends  form 
the  asci  of  the  new  apothecium,  while  a  fresh 
growth  of  the  ordinary  hyphse,  which  surround 
the  ascogonium,  follows  indirectly  from  the 
act  of  impregnation,  and  these  form  the  tissue 
of  the  rest  of  the  structure.  There  can  thus  be 
no  doubt  that  this  operation  is  the  true  repro¬ 
ductive  process,  and  that  the  spermatia  are  the 
antherozoids,  and  the  spermagonia  form  their 
antheridia.  The  experiments  and  observations 
were  made  on  three  species,  the  Endocarpon 
pusillum,  Thelidium  minutulum,  and  Polyblas- 
tia  regulosa.  In  a  few  months  he  succeeded 
in  producing  new  perithecia  and  spores  in  the 
Endocarpon ,  by  cultivating  the  spores  with 
the  hymeneal  gonidia;  and  also  raised  peri¬ 
thecia  and  spores  of  the  Thelidium  by  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  its  spores  with  its  hymeneal  gonidia. 
Then,  as  a  final  proof  of  the  Schwendenerian 
theory,  he  attempted  to  produce  a  thallus  by 
cultivating  the  spores  of  one  species  with  the 
gonidia  of  the  other,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
a  thallus  of  Thelidium  with  gonidia  of  Endo¬ 
carpon  by  placing  the  spores  of  the  latter  with 
the  gonidia  which  had  been  discharged  with 
them  in  water,  in  which  the  gonidia  became 
scattered  ;  then  he  placed  spores  of  Thelidium 
in  the  same  water,  which  when  they  germi¬ 
nated  attached  themselves  to  the  gonidia  of  the 
Endocarpon.  When  Rees  and  Bonnet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  Gollema  hyphas  grow  in 
nostocs,  the  opponents  to  the  Schwendeneri¬ 
an  theory  did  not  accept  it  as  a  normal  ger¬ 
mination,  as  no  fruit  was  formed.  Stahl’s 
success  in  growing  a  complete  thallus  from 
hyphae  of  one  species  and  gonidia  of  another 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  algo-fungoid  theory, 
which  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  In  Germany  lichens  are  already 
being  classified  in  botanical  publications  as  a 
subdivision  of  ascomycetes,  instead  as  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  group  between  algae  and  fungi. 

LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE.  See  Seevioe, 
Life-Saving. 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG¬ 
RESS  IN  1878. — Judged  by  certain  superficial 
indications,  it  might  be  thought  that  there  had 
been  during  the  past  year  a  very  considerable 
activity  in  literature.  The  number  of  new 
publications  was  not  small;  considering  the 
long-continued  and  still  but  partially  relieved 
business  stagnation,  it  might  appear  large.  But 
some  of  the  books  announced  as  new  were  in 
fact  reissues  of  old  ones.  Business  changes  for 
the  last  two  years  had  caused  an  extensive 
transfer  of  stereotype  plates.  From  some  of 
these  new  impressions  with  new  date  and  fresh 


designs  in  binding  have  been  “noticed”  as 
new  books.  The  works  of  standard  authors 
have  been  reproduced  in  the  usual  variety  of 
forms.  Original  works  now  first  published 
formed  a  less  than  usual  proportion  of  all  that 
were  printed ;  and  when  these  are  examined, 
with  however  considerate  and  lenient  an  esti¬ 
mate,  a  doubt  arises  how  many  of  them  have 
a  chance  of  being  read  ten  years  from  date. 
But  it  is  for  us  to  record,  not  to  prophesy. 

Poetey.  —  The  “Works”  of  Bryant  are 
“complete.”  They  were  completed  but  little 
sooner  than  his  life,  which  went  suddenly  out, 
sparing  him  the  liability  to  bodily  and  mental 
decay  happily  escaped  by  him  up  to  and  be¬ 
yond  fourscore  years.  He  left  no  line  which 
dying  he  would  wish  to  blot,  and  many  which 
the  world  will  be  in  no  haste  to  forget.  If 
we  err  in  this  belief,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  world.  A  younger  poet  has  likewise  com¬ 
pleted  his  works,  though  not  in  his  own  inten¬ 
tion  or  in  the  hopes  of  his  many  friends. 
Bayard  Taylor  was  a  poet  of,  culture  rather 
than  of  original  power.  But  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  “  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,”  and 
earnest  culture  enabled  him  to  body  forth  the 
issue  of  his  imagination  in  forms  of  true  poetic 
art.  His  poem  “Prince  Deukalion”  had  just 
appeared,  and  was  receiving  the  meed  of  a 
welcoming  criticism,  when  his  career  was  end¬ 
ed  by  death.  It  is  now  read  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  derived  from  the  pathetic  interest  felt  in 
the  author’s  memory,  and  is  perhaps  more  val- 
ue’d  than  it  will  be  when  his  personality  shall 
have  faded  from  view,  and  the  poem  is  left  to 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  sole  merits.  It  can 
never  be  popular,  however  it  may  satisfy  the 
more  thoughtful.  The  collected  writings  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  include  a 
small  number  of  poems  much  prized  by  a  lim¬ 
ited  circle,  and  not  to  be  read  without  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  genius  and  character  they  reveal. 
She  is  remembered  from  her  relations  with 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  whose  memory  she  ever  cher¬ 
ished  and  wa's  ready  to  vindicate.  A  pensive 
interest  attaches  to  a  little  volume  entitled 
“For  Thy  Name’s  Sake,  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Millie  Oolcord,  with  a  Memoir.”  The  life  de¬ 
scribed  is  that  of  a  happy,  pious  childhood, 
and  the  poems  are  the  spontaneous  utterance 
of  such  a  child,  unaffectedly  simple  and  joyous, 
and  having  the  light  and  glow  of  poetical  vi¬ 
tality — whether  enough  to  have  developed  in¬ 
to  decided  imaginative  power,  had  her  life  been 
permitted  to  reach  maturity,  can  now  only  be 
conjectured. 

Mr.  Longfellow,  still  happily  spared  to  ns, 
has  collected  his  recent  poetical  compositions 
into  a  volume  entitled  “  Keramos,  and  Other 
Poems.”  Some  of  his  later  pieces,  especially 
his  sonnets,  are  among  the  most  richly  poetic 
and  artistically  perfect  of  all  his  works.  There 
is  a  charm  and  a  mature  power  in  what  he  has 
fancifully  called  the  aftermath  of  his  poetical 
harvest,  that  give  him  a  firmer  hold  than  ever 
upon  the  admiration  both  of  his  numerous 
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readers  and  of  the  judicious  few.  “  The  School¬ 
boy,”  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  shows  the 
mellow  richness  of  matured  power  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Less  frolicsome  and  more  given  to 
calm  and  tender  meditation  or  reminiscence, 
yet  preserving  the  identity  of  his  genius,  which 
is  shown  by  numberless  inimitable  graces  of 
expression,  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  master  in  the 
poetry  of  society  and  for  special  occasions. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  poets  of  our  time  who 
have  complete  mastery  of  the  English  heroic 
verse,  the  measure  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Gold¬ 
smith — a  measure  discredited  by  the  endless 
echoes  of  imitators,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet 
who  is  at  once  original  and  well  cultured,  hav¬ 
ing  large  resources  of  effectiveness.  Mr.  Joa¬ 
quin  Miller’s  “  Songs  of  Italy”  neither  justify 
the  hopes  of  those  who  hailed  his  advent  as 
that  of  the  long-desired,  genuine,  original,  not 
to  say  aboriginal  “American  poet,”  nor  refute 
the  censures  of  less  appreciating  critics.  Cul¬ 
ture  will  not  make  a  poet,  but  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  in  the  making  of  poetry — such  poetry  as 
has  in  it  “the  promise  and  potency  of  life.” 
The  art  poetical  is  the  servant  of  genius,  but 
one  whose  service  genius  cannot  dispense  with, 
save  to  her  irreparable  loss.  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder 
has  come  a  second  time  before  the  public. 

“  The  Poet  and  his  Master  ”  is  a  volume  with 
some  very  good  things  in  it,  but  it  leaves  us  in 
the  same  perplexity  as  his  earlier  volume  pro¬ 
duced,  a  haunting  doubt  how  much  of  it  is  poe¬ 
try  and  how  much  merely  expresses  a  love  for 
poetry.  We  might  possibly  feel  more  sure 'if 
the  author  were  a  trifle  less  so,  and  did  not  set 
so  high  a  value  as  he  seems  to  do  upon  his  own 
productions,  whether  large  or  small.  Mrs. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton  has  excited  a  livelier 
interest  and  a  more  decided  admiration  in  Eng¬ 
lish  critical  circles  than  in  her  own  country, 
and  a  volume  of  her  poems  entitled  “Swallow 
Flights  ”  has  appeared  in  London.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  opinion  of  intelligent  foreigners 
ought  to  come  to  us  as  a  not  unlikely  premo¬ 
nition  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  If  so,  let 
us  hasten  to  do  justice  to  a  female  poet  to 
whom  less  than  justice  (on  the  theory  referred 
to)  has  been  done.  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter  has 
collected  a  volume  of  her  recent  verse  which 
she  calls  “Drift  Weed,”  a  name  suggesting, 
and  doubtless  suggested  by,  her  love  for  the 
sea,  the  aspects  of  which  are  to  her  an  inex¬ 
haustible  resource  of  illustration  and  allusion. 
Mr.  William  Winter’s  “Thistle  Down,”  if  it 
does  not  materially  raise,  will  certainly  not 
depress  the  reputation  he  won  by  previous  ef¬ 
forts.  Mrs.  Zadel  B.  Guslafson,  in  “Meg,  a 
Pastoral,”  has  well  caught  the  tone  proper  to 
the  style  of  poetry  in  which  she  writes.  This  - 
and  tbe  other  poems  included  in  her  volume 
were  received  with  much  and  deserved  favor. 
Another  volume  of  child-poetry,  the  unforced 
product  of  spontaneous  poetical  invention,  bears 
the  felicitous  title  of  “  Apple  Blossoms.”  The 
authors,  two  sisters,  Elaine  and  Dora  Goodale, 
exhibit  the  delightful  unconsciousness  of  child¬ 


hood  with  unmistakable  indications  of  genius  ; 
but  whether  destined  to  expand  and  grow 
strong  and  productive,  it  would  be  now  pre¬ 
mature  to  venture  an  opinion.  Besides  these, 
a  number  of  new  candidates  for  public  recog¬ 
nition  as  poets  have  come  forward  with  pro¬ 
ductions  having  various  degrees  of  merit,  but 
not  of  such  decided  excellence  as  to  require 
mention  in  this  general  survey. 

Of  collections  of  poetry,  two  or  three  should 
be  referred  to.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  completed 
his  poetic  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and 
his  latest  “  Poems  of  Places  ”  relate  to  his  own 
country.  Some  excellent  anthologies  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  verse,  selected  with  care 
from  the  best  authors,  and  some  more  extend¬ 
ed  series  of  complete  or  of  select  works  of  the 
principal  poets  that  have  adorned  the  English 
language,  have  done  their  part  to  encourage  a 
taste  for  choice  reading  and  the  cultivation  of 
a  pure  taste. 

History  and  Biography. — A  second  volume 
of  “A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,” 
ascribed  to  the  joint  authorship  of  William  Cul¬ 
len  Bryant  and  Sidney  Howard  Gay — essen¬ 
tially  composed,  no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Gay,  with 
the  counsel  and  revision  of  his  venerable  asso¬ 
ciate — advances  in  so  leisurely  a  fashion  that 
the  four  volumes  originally  proposed  will  hard¬ 
ly  suffice  to  bring  the  narrative  down  to  the 
era  of  the  civil  war.  It  will  be  a  valuable  his¬ 
tory,  no  doubt,  but  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
too  bulky  to  be  really  popular.  That  epithet 
may  be  applied  with  entire  propriety  to  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  our  Country,”  by  Abby  S.  Richardson,  in 
one  volume.  “  The  Early  American  Spirit  and 
the  Genesis  of  it ;  The  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  and  the  Effects  of  it,”  two  historical  dis¬ 
courses  by  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  at  once  throw 
a  clear  light  on  our  historic  past  and  draw 
thence  a  true  patriotic  inspiration.  A  much- 
needed  work,  and,  if  completed  as  it  has  been 
begun,  a  work  so  well  done  that  it  will  not 
soon  need  doing  again  or  modifying  except  by 
continuing  it  to  a  later  period,  is  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler’s  “  History  of  American  Lit¬ 
erature,”  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared, 
devoted  to  the  ante-revolutionary  period.  The 
intellectual  life  of  our  colonial  ancestry  is  in¬ 
terpreted  with  an  insight  and  just  appreciation 
not  often  brought  to  the  exposition  of  literary 
history.  A  work  of  more  limited  scope,  but 
within  its  range  very  well  executed,  is  “A 
Century  of  American  Literature,”  by  Professor 
Henry  A.  Beers.  “  Four  Years  with  General 
Lee,”  by  Walter  H.  Taylor,  is  an  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  our  sad  civil  struggle 
and  of  the  “lost  cause.”  “The  Conquest  of 
New  Mexico  and  California,”  by  P.  St.  George 
Cooke,  recalls  into  memory  a  war  of  less  propor¬ 
tions,  but  one  that  became  the  occasion  of  con¬ 
troversies  out  of  which  arose  as  by  a  fatal  ne¬ 
cessity  the  attempted  disruption  of  the  Union. 
The  “Memoirs  of  John  Brown.”  by  F.  C.  San¬ 
born,  narrates  one  of  the  more  immediate  pre¬ 
ludes  of  the  civil  war,  and  fixes  some  of  the  mat- 
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ter-of-fact  outlines  of  what  at  one  time  threat¬ 
ened  to  become  a  sort  of  mythologic  legend. 
The  “Memoirs  of  William  Francis  Bartlett,” 
hy  F.  W.  Palfrey,  commemorates  the  character 
and  career  of  a  brave  and  generous  soldier  in 
the  war  for  the  Union,  who  after  he  sheathed 
his  sword  acted  in  a  purely  peaceful  spirit,  and 
whose  early  decease  was  a  loss  to  his  country. 
The  “  Life  of  John  Lothrop  Motley,”  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  not  only  does  justice  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  an  honor  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  to  her  literature,  but  itself  has  literary 
merits  entitling  it  to  recognition  among  the 
choice  books  of  our  time.  “Charlotte  Cush¬ 
man  :  her  Letters  and  Memories  of  her  Life,” 
by  Emma  Stebbins,  will  preserve  the  memory 
of  a  remarkable  life  and  career.  “  Home  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  John  Randolph,”  hy  Powhatan 
Bouldin,  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  a  man  worth 
knowing  about,  whom  the  present  generation 
has  nearly  forgotten.  “ Bible  Heroines :  Nar¬ 
rative  Biographies  of  the  Prominent  Women 
in  Hebrew  History,”  hy  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  is 
of  course  interesting,  hut  will  not  add  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  author’s  reputation.  The  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke’s  “Sketches,  Memorial 
and  Biographical,”  were  severally  called  forth 
hy  the  decease  of  their  subjects  or  commemora¬ 
tive  occasions,  but  are  free  from  the  one-sided¬ 
ness  and  unsliadowed  radiance  of  customary 
eulogy.  They  are  studies  of  character.  Of 
contemporary  biography  and  autobiography, 
the  “  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,”  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Malcom  Johnson  and  William  Hand  Browne, 
revives  the  memory  of  “  Whig  ”  politics  before 
the  war,  and  casts  light  on  “  Confederate”  pol¬ 
itics  during  the  war.  “  The  Colored  Cadet  at 
West  Point,”  by  Lieutenant  Henry  0.  Flipper, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  an  account  by  “  the  colored  cadet  ” 
of  his  life  in  the  Military  Academy,  which  was 
not  as  full  of  grievances  as  was  popularly  imag¬ 
ined.  Mi’.  M.  F.  Sweetser  has  continued  his  se¬ 
ines  of  “  Artist  Biographies  ”  with  undiminished 
interest;  and  Mr.  William  D.  Howells  is  still 
bringing  out  “Choice  Autobiographies,”  edit¬ 
ed,  with  introductions. 

Science  and  Philosophy. — In  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  science,  a  noticeable  work  is 
Dr.  J.  W.  Draper’s  “  Scientific  Memoirs :  being 
Experimental  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge 
of  Radiant  Energy.”  Dr.  Draper  has  won 
universal  honor  as  an  investigator  and  experi¬ 
menter,  and  it  is  interesting  to  retrace  with 
him  some  of  the  investigations  that  have 
marked  his  scientific  career.  The  qualified  re¬ 
spect  felt  for  his  more  ambitions  generalizations, 
and  the  dissent  provoked  by  the  pronounced 
anti-theological  bias  of  his  writings,  have  not 
availed  to  diminish  aught  from  his  renown  as 
a  scientist.  A  new  edition  of  Professor  J.  D. 
Dana’s  “  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology,” 
and  the  “  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy, 
with  an  Introduction  on  Blow-pipe  Analysis — 
being  the  Determinative  Part  of  Dana’s  Min¬ 
eralogy,”  need  only  be  mentioned.  Of  manu¬ 
als  for  school  use  and  for  the  general  reader, 


the  admirable  “  Popular  Astronomy  ”  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simon  Newcomb,  in  which  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  material  is  not  more  marked 
than  the  skill  with  which  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  read¬ 
ers,  deserves  the  unqualified  commendation  it 
has  received.  The  “Elements  of  Geology,” 
hy  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  in  addition  to 
its  general  merits,  which  are  very  great,  is 
valuable  from  the  place  that  is  given  to  the 
geology  of  the  American  Continent. 

In  zoology  and  physiology,  “  Our  Common 
Insects  ”  are  treated  of  by  the  competent  pen 
of  Professor  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.  “  The  Epoch 
of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  Apparition  of  Man 
upon  the  Earth,”  by  James  C.  Southall,  LL.  IX, 
is  the  work  of  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  be¬ 
lief  in  man’s  recent  origin  hy  creation,  a  the¬ 
sis  which  he  defends  with  ability.  “Compar¬ 
ative  Psychology ,  or  the  Growth  and  Grades 
of  Intelligence,”  by  President  John  Bascom, 
of  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin,  treats  of 
animal  in  its  relation  to  human  intelligence, 
from  the  point  of  view  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  Intuitional  Philosophy,  of  which  he  is  an 
eminent  and  a  resolute  asserter.  He  is  a  writ¬ 
er  of  subtile  analytic  power  and  no  small  dia¬ 
lectical  ability,  but  has  treated  too  many  sub¬ 
jects  to  give  adequate  length  and  severity  of 
study  to  any  one.  In  the  higher  departments 
of  philosophy  not  much  has  been  produced. 
“  Ontology,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Knowing 
and  Being,”  by  H.  N.  Day,  has  the  merits  of 
his  previous  works  in  the  same  general  line  of 
topics.  He  expounds  neatly  rather  than  in- 
quii-es  fruitfully.  One  finds  in  his  hooks  a  lucid 
setting  forth  of  material  that  is  mainly  com¬ 
mon  to  him  and  to  the  school  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs,  exhibiting  more  no.velty  in  forms  of  state¬ 
ment  than  newness  of  thought.  His  latest 
treatise,  however,  deals  with  an  order  of  topics 
remote  from  the  common  apprehension  and 
from  the  more  trodden  ways  of  speculation, 
and  will  therefore  mark  an  advance  in  his 
work.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook’s  “  Lectures  on  Con¬ 
science  ”  combine  a  tenuous  subtilty  of  think¬ 
ing  with  such  a  breadth  and  freedom  of  illus¬ 
tration  as  to  succeed  better  than  might  have 
seemed  possible  beforehand  in  exciting  popu¬ 
lar  interest  in  his  high  themes.  But  the  rhet¬ 
oric  that  is  so  successful  on  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form,  when  faithfully  reported  in  print,  will 
not  always  bear  criticism — not  to  say,  as  some 
critics  have  declared,  that  the  rhetorician  oc¬ 
casionally  gets  the  better  of  the  logician  in  his 
efforts.  It  is  certain  that  his  continued  popu¬ 
larity  is  scarcely  more  remarkable  than  the  sup¬ 
port  he  receives  from  men  of  various  tenden¬ 
cies  of  opinion  in  the  educated  class  of  society. 

Passing  to  the  class  of  topics  provisionally 
grouped  under  the  title  of  social  science,  we 
find,  as  might  he  expected,  greater  activity  of 
discussion.  The  unprosperous  condition  of  the 
country  has  awakened  not  only  vague  discon¬ 
tent,  and  led  to  such  chaotic  movements  as 
blind  passion  might  be  expected  to  originate, 
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but  has  developed  social  phenomena  novel 
among  us,  presenting  problems  for  the  states¬ 
man,  the  philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist 
to  solve  or  attempt  a  solution.  “  Socialism,” 
by  Professor  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  pre¬ 
sents  in  small  compass  a  thougthful  and  discrim¬ 
inating  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  adapted  to 
do  good,  not  so  much  by  definite  suggestion  of 
remedy  for  the  evils  pointed  out,  as  by  aiding  an 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  nature,  forms, 
and  aims  of  socialism,  some  of  the  ends  of  which 
he  considers  legitimate  and  not  provided  for  by 
the  ordinary  social  machinery.  Some  political 
problems  are  courageously  dealt  with  in  “  The 
Commonwealth  Reconstructed,”  by  C.  P. 
Clark,  M.  D.  Fundamental  questions  in  poli¬ 
tics  are  those  which  are  discussed,  and  in  a 
suggestive  manner,  in  “  The  Elective  Franchise 
in  the  United  States,”  by  G.  D.  0.  McMillan, 
and  in  “The  Electoral  System  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,”  by  David  A.  McKnight ;  while  a 
special  feature  of  the  subject  is  expounded  in  a 
monograph  on  “Suffrage  in  Cities,”  by  Simon 
Stern.  The  last-named  essay  is  one  of  a  series 
of  “  Economic  Monographs,”  including  discus¬ 
sions  on  “  Our  Revenue  System  and  the  Civil 
Service  ”  and  related  topics.-  Other  economical 
questions  are  treated  in  “  Railroads,  their  Ori¬ 
gin  and  Problems,”  by  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.,  whose  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject 
makes  him  an  authority;  “Money,”  by  Fran¬ 
cis  A.  Walker ;  “  Free  Ships,”  by  Captain  John 
Codman;  and  “Seamen,  Past  and  Present,” 
by  Robert  B.  Forbes.  A  plea  for  country  liv¬ 
ing,  and  a  volume  full  of  suggestion  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  elevation  of  rural  life,  is  “Vil¬ 
lages  and  Village  Life,”  by  Nathaniel  Hillyer 
Egleston ;  it  is  withal  a  book  the  literary  charm 
of  which  is  enough  to  create  an  interest  in  a 
less  worthy  subject.  “  The  Armies  of  Asia 
and  Europe,”  by  General  Emory  Upton,  is  a 
contribution  of  valuable  materials  for  military 
science.  And,  serving  a  humbler  department 
of  human  life,  but  one  of  prime  importance 
and  eminently  worthy  of  notice,  are  “Lessons 
in  Cookery:  Handbook  of  the  National  Train¬ 
ing  School,  South  Kensington,”  edited  by  Eliza 
A.  Youmans,  and  “The  Principles  of  Diet  in 
Health  and  Disease,”  by  T.  K.  Chambers,  M.  D. 

Religion  and  Theology. — The  publication 
of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  report  of  a  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  of  Westminster,  on 
the  subject  of  punishment  in  the  future  life, 
drew  pulpit  and  press  into  a  discussion  running 
through  several  months,  and  led  to  the  issue 
of  several  publications  of  more  than  ephemeral 
interest.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher’s  “  History  of 
Opinions  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Retri¬ 
bution  ”  is  a  work  of  labor  and  research  not 
to  be  adequately  characterized  in  a  brief  notice. 
Critics  differ  in  their  estimate  of  it,  as  they 
differ  in  their  judgment  of  the  conclusions 
proper  to  be  drawn  from  study  of  the  extensive 
literature  of  the  subject.  A  small  production, 
but  weighty  from  the  authority  of  the  writer 
as  an  exegete,  is  “  The  Teaching  of  Christ  on 


the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment,”  by  Pro- 
-  fessor  W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College.  The 
same  subject  is  discussed  in  “The  Valley  of 
the  Shadow,”  sermons  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 
A  special  view  is  presented  in  “  Conditional 
Immortality,”  by  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.  D. ; 
while  a  restatement  of  the  Universalist  position 
in  the  light  of  recent  discussions  is  given  in 
“  Old  Forts  Taken :  Five  Lectures  on  Endless 
Punishment  and  Endless  Life,”  by  A.  A.  Mi¬ 
ner,  D.  D. ;  and  a  treatise  by  Professor  L.  T. 
Townsend,  in  his  well-known  popular  style, 
on  “  The  Intermediate  World,”  calls  attention 
to  a  point  in  eschatology  in  which  the  theolo¬ 
gical  mind  in  this  country  has  shown  a  rela¬ 
tively  slight  interest. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  besides  the  volume  noticed 
under  the  previous  head,  has  put  forth  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  lectures  on  “  Orthodoxy,”  which  was 
the  occasion  of  a  more  polemic  excitement  than 
was  roused  by  those  in  which  he  discussed  the 
relations  of  science  with  metaphysics.  “  Cath¬ 
olicity  in  its  Relations  to  Protestantism  and  Ro¬ 
manism,”  by  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Ewer,  represents 
another  type  of  “  orthodoxy,”  that  of  Angli¬ 
canism,  with  an  ability  and  outspoken  direct¬ 
ness  of  utterance  adapted  to  command  respect, 
if  not  to  compel  conviction.  Still  another 
“orthodoxy,”  that  of  Calvinistic  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  is  ably  and  authoritatively  set  forth  in  the 
“  Outlines  of  Theology  ”  (rewritten  and  en¬ 
larged),  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
Hodge ;  who  has  also  introduced  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  “  Discussions  in  Church  Polity,”  by  his 
honored  father,  lately  deceased,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  selected  from  articles 
contributed  by  him  to  the  “  Princeton  Review,” 
and  arranged  by  Rev.  W.  Durant.  “Essays 
and  Reviews  ”  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  on  vari¬ 
ous  subjects,  contributed  to  the  same  Review, 
have  also  been  published.  On  the  opposite 
extreme — that  of  rationalism — we  have  “  The 
Rising  and  Setting  Faith,”  discourses  by  O.  B. 
Frothingham  ;  “What  is  the  Bible?  ”  by  J.  T. 
Sunderland ;  and  “  The  Bible  of  To-day,”  by 
J.  W.  Chadwick. 

Dr.  Schaff’s  edition  of  Lange’s  “  Commen¬ 
tary,”  the  successive  volumes  of  which  have 
been  for  some  years  issuing  from  the  press, 
is  at  last  completed,  the  whole  forming  a  mass 
of  critical  and  exegetical  learning,  the  work 
of  numerous  German  and  American  scholars, 
with  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
in  the  English  language.  The  plan  is  open  to 
criticism,  and  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  is  swol¬ 
len  by  some  things  of  small  value.  But  it  is  a 
storehouse  of  material  for  the  use  of  preach¬ 
ers,  for  whom,  indeed,  the  work  was  designed.' 
Dr.  Schaff,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  M.  B.  Rid¬ 
dle  and  several  gentlemen  actively  connected 
with  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible  now  go¬ 
ing  forward  under  the  auspices  of  an  Anglo- 
American  committee,  has  undertaken  a  popu¬ 
lar  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  one 
volume  of  which  has  appeared.  “  The  Book 
of  Job:  Essays  and  a  Metrical  Paraphrase,” 
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by.  R.  W.  Raymond,  Ph.  D.,  shows  an  insight 
into  that  ancient  poem  unusual  in  a  layman 
engaged  in  active  pursuits,  and  is  adapted  to 
aid  the  general  reader  in  understanding  the 
hook.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott’s  “  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Gospels”  will  deservedly  take  high 
rank  among  popular  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures.  “Daniel,  the  Beloved,”  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  is  a  worthy  contin¬ 
uation  of  a  series  of  volumes  upon  Scripture 
characters,  which  have  the  interest  of  biogra¬ 
phy  with  the  practical  suggestiveness  of  wise 
teaching. 

Several  volumes  of  sermons  have  appeared, 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value. 
Those  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  those  of  the 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  the  one  representing  con¬ 
servative,  the  other  a  more  “  broad  ”  church- 
manship,  are  both  very  able  in  their  several 
styles,  and  have  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  public  at  large.  “Two  Great  Command¬ 
ments,”  by  the  venerable  Orville  Dewey,  D. 
D.,  shows  no  paling  of  the  fires  of  his  elo¬ 
quence.  Another  pulpit  veteran,  the  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  has  published 
some  admirable  sermons  under  the  title 
“  Earthly  Suffering  and  Heavenly  Glory.”  A 
volume  of  “Discourses”  by  the  late  Rev. 
George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  will  give  to 
a  larger  circle  an  idea  of  what  he  was  to  his 
immediate  parishioners  through  a  protracted 
ministry. 

Other  works,  wiiich  wre  must  be  content 
merely  to  mention,  are,  “  The  American  Epis¬ 
copate,”  by  the  Rev.  Herman  Griswold  Bat- 
terson,  D.  D. ;  “  The  Atonement,”  by  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Samson,  D.  D. ;  “  Concessions  of 
Liberalism  to  Orthodoxy,”  by  the  Rev.  Dan¬ 
iel  Dorchester,  D.  D. ;  “  The  Double  Witness 
of  the  Church,”  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Ingraham 
Kip,  D.  D. ;  “  Homiletical  Index :  Handbook  of 
Texts,  Themes,  and  Authors,”  by  J.  H.  Pettin- 
gell,  A.  M. ;  “  St.  Paul  within  the  Walls,”  by 
R.  J.  Nevin,  D.  D. ;  “  The  Comprehensive 
Church,”  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Vail,  D. 
D.,  LL.  D.;  “  Aspirations  of  the  World,”  by 
L.  Maria  Child. 

Essays  and  Criticism. — Our  veteran  essay¬ 
ist  Emerson,  in  his  lecture  on  “The  Fortune 
of  the  Republic,”  has  come  before  the  widened 
circle  of  his  readers  with  a  wonderfully  fresh 
expression  of  a  mind  that,  though  ripened,  has 
not  aged ;  it  bears  no  trace  of  senility.  Mr. 
Henry  James,  Jr.,  has  been  honored  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  republication  of  several  of  his  magazine 
articles  under  the  title  “  French  Poets  and 
Novelists  ” — a  title  which  covers  only  a  part, 
though  the  larger  part,  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume.  The  articles  deserve  to  be  thus  re¬ 
called  to  notice.  Himself  a  novelist  of  well- 
earned  distinction,  he  is  a  sympathetic  as  well 
as  an  accomplished  critic.  “Wordsworth,”  by 
George  II.  Calvert,  is  a  biographical  and  a 
critical  study,  the  work  of  one  who  has  a  lov- 
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ing  familiarity  with  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
poet,  and  has  made  them  mutually  illustrative. 
(It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  Wordsworth  is 
the  only  English  poet,  unless  Shakespeare  be 
an  exception,  the  study  of  whose  writings  is 
inculcated  by  his  admirers  as  not  merely  a  lit¬ 
erary  but  a  moral  acquisition ;  the  poet  is  mag¬ 
nified  into  a  prophet.  This  is  not  meant  as  a 
description  of  Mr.  Calvert’s  essay,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  in  recent 
Wordsworthian  literature.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  added  that  we  have  no  inclination  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  poet.)  “  Literary  Essays,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  appeared  in 
different  periodicals,  or  as  introductions  to  the 
works  of  the  men  who  are  their  subjects,  and 
their  collection  and  republication  are  a  boon  to 
the  cause  of  good  letters  and  sound  .education. 
The  wealth  of  thought  and  reading,  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  purpose,  the  austere  purity  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  of  diction,  the  virile  strength  of  rea¬ 
soning  and  of  style,  make  Dr.  Shedd’s  writings 
worth  any  man’s  study,  and  their  successful 
study  would  be  in  important  respects  an  edu¬ 
cation.  “  Oratory  and  Orators,”  by  William 
Mathews,  LL.  D.,  is  the  title  of  a  fresh,  lively, 
anecdotical  volume,  by  one  whose  memory  is 
seemingly  inexhaustible  in  its  stores,  while  a 
nice  and  appreciative  taste  presides  over  his 
work  and  preserves  him  from  yielding  to  the 
temptation  common  to  such  great  memories — 
the  temptation  to  merge  a  scanty  morsel  of 
original  thought  in  a  measureless  profusion  of 
quotations  and  stories  that  illustrate  or.  darken, 
as  chance  may  befall.  “  The  Library  Compan¬ 
ion,”  by  F.  B.  Perkins,  is  a  book  about  books, 
convenient  and  useful  to  readers  who  need  an 
adviser. 

Of  books  on  art,  few  have  appeared.  We 
notice  a  “Primer  of  Design,”  by  Charles  A. 
Barry,  a  “  Primer  of  Pianoforte  Playing,”  by 
Franklin  Taylor,  and  “  Color  as  a  Means  of 
Art,”  by  Frank  Howard;  also  “The  South 
Kensington  Museum.”  by  Charles  P.  Taft. 
“  Home  Interiors,”  by  E.  C.  Gardner,  and  “  The 
Old  House  Altered,”  by  George  C.  Mason,  are 
among  the  suggestions  for  bringing  domestic 
architecure  and  furnishing  more  under  the 
control  of  cultivated  taste  and  less  under  that 
of  a  stolid  conventionalism. 

Travel. — Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  de¬ 
scriptions  of  life  “In  the  Wilderness”  have 
the  inimitable  humor  that  is  his  unique  quality 
and  claim  to  universal  welcome.  “  Bits  of 
Travel  at  Home,”  by  “  H.  H.,”  have  an  equally 
characteristic  charm  ;  they  are  choice  “  bits.” 
Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor’s  “  Between  the  Gates  ”  is  a 
series  of  brilliant  sketches  of  travel  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  poet  and  a  humorist, 
and  whether  he  writes  in  prose  or  verse  the 
scintillations  of  his  genius  are  continually  visi¬ 
ble.  “  Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes,”  by  Louis 
J.  Jennings,  fulfills  the  refreshing  promise  of 
the  title.  “  Canoeing  in  Kanuckia,”  by  C.  L. 
Norton  and  John  Habberton,  mingles  fact 
and  fun,  and  has  the  advantage  of  describing 
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an  unhackneyed  course.  “  On  the  Frontier : 
Reminiscences  of  Wild  Sport,  Personal  Adven¬ 
tures,  etc.,  in  our  Western  Country,”  by  J.  S. 
Campion,  leads  the  reader  into  still  more  un¬ 
conventional  life.  “Amy  and  Marion’s  Voy¬ 
age  around  the  World,”  by  Sarah  B.  Adams, 
is  not,  as  one  might  suspect  from  the  title, 
a  work  of  fiction,  but  describes,  and  in  very 
good  style,  a  veritable  circumnavigation.  “  The 
Greeks  of  To-day,”  by  Charles  K.  Tuekerman, 
preserves  the  results  of  observations  made  dur¬ 
ing  a  residence  abroad  which  gave  ample  op¬ 
portunity  of  observation,  and  was  improved  to 
good  purpose. 

Fiction-. — Of  the  one  or  two  works  of  the 
year  which  take  rank  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
fiction,  “  The  Europeans,”  by  Henry  James, 
Jr.,  perhaps  claims  the  first  place.  Mr.  James 
spares  no  labor;  he  is  a  conscientious  literary 
artist.  He  excels  in  the  conception  and  delin¬ 
eation  of  character.  His  characterization  is 
true  to  his  ideal  conception,  but  whether  his 
ideal  is  true  to  real  life  may  be  questioned. 
He  shows  a  subtile  insight  into  human  motives. 
More  warmth  of  atmosphere  and  more  forcible 
play  of  action  would  increase  his  power  over 
readers.  “  Poganuc  People,”  hy  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  is  a  tale  delineating  that  Yan¬ 
kee  village  life  which  is  the  staple  of  her  best 
works,  with  the  exception  of  her  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  of  which,  by  the  way,  a  luxu¬ 
rious  edition  has  just  appeared.  Her  last  work 
may  not  add  to  her  fame,  but  it  will  not  de¬ 
tract  from  it.  She  will  be  high  authority,  a 
generation  or  two  hence,  for  the  features  of 
two  vanished  states  of  society.  “  Roxy,”  by 
Edward  Eggleston,  in  the  estimate  of  some 
critics  not  predisposed  to  exalt  it,  ought  to 
rank  among  the  very  first  novels  of  the  year. 
The  plot  is  not  pleasing,  but  it  is  well  sus¬ 
tained.  “  Drift  from  Two  Shores,”  by  Bret 
Harte,  recalls  but  will  not  add  to  the  fame  of 
his  earlier  achievements.  A  vivid  picture  of 
college  life,  not  unworthy  of  a  place  near  the 
famous  “Tom  Brown”  books,  is  “Hammer¬ 
smith,  his  Harvard  Days,”  chronicled  by  Mark 
Sibley  Severance.  Another  phase  of  academic 
experience  is  related  in  an  interesting  manner 
in  “An  American  Girl,  and  her  Four  Years  in 
a  Boys’  College,”  by  “  Sola.”  Another  volume 
of  stories  by  “  Saxe  Holm  ”  reveals  an  unex¬ 
hausted  vein  of  genius,  which  critics  are  not 
agreed  whether  to  call  original  or  only  eccen¬ 
tric,  but  which  is  one  of  undeniable  power. 
The  mystery  of  the  authorship  is  not  yet  pene¬ 
trated.  “A  Year  worth  Living,”  by  William 
M.  Baker,  does  not  fulfill  the  expectations  en¬ 
tertained  of  the  author  of  “  The  New  Timothy  ” 
and  one  or  two  succeeding  books.  He  gets 
together  materials  for  a  fabric  that  one  feels 
ought  to  be  better.  His  characters  are  better 
as  single  studies  than  as  elements  of  a  plot. 
“  Agamenticus,”  by  E.  P.  Tenney,  departs 
from  the  conventional  type  of  the  novel  in 
ways  that  may  not  gratify  the  average  novel- 
reader,  but  will  repay  those  to  whom  thought 


is  a  make-weight  for  sensation.  “An  Amer¬ 
ican  Consul  Abroad,”  by  Luigi  Monti,  is 
“founded  on  fact,”  and  entertaining.  “The 
Cadet  Button,”  by  Captain  Fred.  Whittaker, 
has  a  professional  bent,  but  military  sugges¬ 
tions  are  a  taking  color.  “From  Different 
Standpoints,”  by  “Pansy”  and  Faye  Hunting- 
ton,  attempts  the  difficult  and  abnormal  feat 
of  two  minds  making  one  book,  and  that  a 
tale.  The  success  of  Erckmann  and  Chatrian 
in  this  fashion  of  joint  composition,  complete 
as  it  seems  to  be,  will  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
set  a  fashion.  “  From  Different  Standpoints  ” 
is  not  so  brilliant  a  success  as  to  do  much  harm, 
we  trust,  in  that  respect.  “  The  Cossacks,” 
translated  by  Eugene  Schuyler  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  of  Count  Tolstoy,  is  a  powerful  picture  of 
Russian  life.  Among  novels  having  a  didactic 
intent,  a  high  place  belongs  to  “  The  Crew  of 
the  Sam  Weller,”  by  John  Habberton.  The 
strain  upon  probability  involved  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  a  duly  edifying  conclusion  is  no 
greater  than  one  may  sometimes  discover  in  a 
most  secular  and  purposeless  story,  and  the 
humor  is  excellent.  “  Bluffton,”  by  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage,  is  a  polemic  story  in  the  interest 
of  the  Liberal  school.  As  a  story  it  is  well 
conceived  and  told  ;  its  moral  aim  will  be  va¬ 
riously  viewed  according  to  one’s  point  of 
view.  “  Ernest  Quest,”  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  controversial  orthodox  novel,  ambitious  in 
its  antagonisms  and  verging  on  the  sensational 
in  plot.  “  Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds,”  a 
story  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  shows  his  peculiar 
bent,  but  is  less  elaborate  and  less  abnormal 
than  some  of  his  books.  “  A  Law  unto  Her¬ 
self,”  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  and  “  His 
Inheritance,”  by  Adeline  Trafton,  are  superior 
to  the  average  work  of  our  minor  novelists. 

Juveniles. — The  number  of  writers  engaged 
in  catering  for  young  readers  was  never  so 
great,  and  the  character  of  their  productions 
was  never  in  the  average  so  high.  The  old 
style  of  goody  story,  of  saintly  candidates  for 
an  early  grave,  is  nearly  extinct ;  or,  if  not, 
there  are  plenty  of  better  books  to  be  had. 
The  shafts  of  satire  are  still  frequently  shot  at 
Sunday-school  libraries ;  but,  if  these  continue 
to  deserve  what  is  said  of  them,  the  cause  is  to 
be  sought  rather  in  the  poor  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  select  them,  than  in  the 
lack  of  suitable  hooks.  Miss  Alcott  still  holds 
her  own  as  a  favorite  with  the  young  people. 
She  is  sure  of  her  audience  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Her  “  Under  the  Lilacs  ”  shows 
no  falling  off  in  her  peculiar  power.  “  Nelly’s 
Silver  Mine,”  hy  “  H.  H.,”  is  pleasing  as  a 
story,  and  gently  suggests  a  moral.  “Play 
Days,”  by  Sarah  O.  Jewett,  awakens  expecta¬ 
tions  which  it  does  not  fulfill ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  place  among  juvenile  books  is  not  as  high 
as  the  place  of  “Deephaven  ”  among  books  for 
maturer  minds ;  but  perhaps  that  should  not 
be  insisted  on.  Looked  at  apart  from  such  a 
standard  of  comparison,  it  belongs  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  literature  for  the  young.  “  Good-for-No- 
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thing  Polly,”  by  Ella  Farman,  and  “Bunch 
and  Joker,  and  other  Stories,”  by  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Corbett  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  deserve 
like  honorable  mention.  “  Overhead  :  what 
Harry  and  Nelly  discovered  in  the  Heavens,” 
agreeably  mingles  work  and  play,  recreation 
and  astronomy.  Some  translations  deserve 
mention :  “  Story  of  a  Cat,”  by  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
from  the  French  of  Emile  de  la  Bedolliere ; 
Grimm’s  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  fairy 
tales,  newly  translated  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pauli, 
with  the  original  illustrations ;  and  “  Little 
Miss  Mischief  and  her  Happy  Thoughts,”  by 
Ella  Farman,  from  the  French  of  P.  J.  Stahl. 

Text-Books. — In  higher  education  there  is 
manifest  an  increasing  tendency  to  diversify 
instruction,  in  more  precise  adaptation  to  the 
mental  predispositions  or  purposes  in  life  of 
the  pupils.  Optional  courses  are  multiplied  in 
colleges.  Fewer  general  scholars  trained  on  a 
fixed  curriculum,  and  more  specialists  aiming 
at  mastery  of  particular  branches  of  study,  are 
the  product  of  this  tendency.  Whatever  may 
he  the  balance  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to 
the  cause  of  education,  it  is  one  good  result 
that  the  quality  of  text-books  is  improved. 
When  a  science  was  studied  as  a  mental  gym¬ 
nastic  merely,  it  was  not  material  that  it  should 
have  entire  justice  done  it  in  the  text-book 
used.  But  if  a  student  desire  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  proficient  in  mathematics  or  physics, 
for  their  own  sake  and  for  their  future  uses, 
his  text -books  must  be  both  accurate  and 
thorough.  This  need  is  recognized,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  books  for  schools  recently 
published  with  those  in  use  not  very  long 
since,  will  show  that  a  higher  standard  of 
adaptedness  has  been  set  up.  If  fewer  per¬ 
sons  give  their  minds  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  than  formerly,  or  to  the  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  to  the  problems  of  the  higher  phi¬ 
losophy,  it  may  be  a  compensating  fact  that 
those  who  do  pursue  those  studies  respectively 
will  do  so  from  such  a  partiality  for  them  as  to 
make  their  proficiency  proportionally  greater. 
The  classical  text-books  indicate  a  purpose  on 
the  part  of  their  authors  and  of  those  who 
use  them  to  insure  the  possession  of  means 
adequate  to  the  production  of  solid,  well- 
nourished  classical  erudition. 

It  is  a  coincidence  worth  remarking  that 
three  college  text-books  on  rhetoric  appeared 
almost  abreast  of  each  other ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  significant,  each  was  on  an  independent, 
original  plan,  no  two  of  them  setting  the  same 
limits  to  the  subject,  and  each  offering  to  do 
for  the  pupil  something  that  the  others  did 
not.  These  peculiarities,  indeed,  are  not  of 
verv  great  importance  in  themselves,  but  they 
are  signs  of  a  tendency,  and  of  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  instructors  to  shape  their  work 
with  reference  to  the  tendency. 

Miscellaneous.— In  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  last  preceding  paragraph,  three 
books  on  our  colleges  and  the  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  they  furnish  deserve  mention.  Dr.  Noah 


Porter,  President  of  Yale  College,  published 
several  years  ago  a  volume  entitled  “  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Colleges  and  the  American  Public,”  in 
which  questions  respecting  the  organization, 
courses  of  study,  and  discipline  of  our  colleges 
were  reexamined  in  the  light  of  recent  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  them.  The  position  which  was  ably 
and  intelligently  argued  was  that,  while  there 
is  room  for  valuable  improvements  in  our  col¬ 
legiate  system,  yet  in  its  essential  characteris¬ 
tics  it  is  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  American 
society,  and  is  adapted  to  our  circumstances 
and  wants.  A  new  edition  is  now  issued,  with 
considerable  additions,  treating  questions  that 
have  risen  into  prominence  in  recent  years. 
“  American  Colleges,  their  Students  and  their 
Work,”  by  C.  F.  Thwing,  embodies  a  large 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  methods, 
incidents,  and  cost  of  a  college  course  of  study. 
A  more  elaborate  and  sumptuous  volume  is 
“  The  College  Book,”  edited  by  Charles  F.  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  Henry  A.  Clark,  in  which  a  group 
of  colleges  representing  different  types  and  lo¬ 
calities  are  severally  described,  their  history 
sketched,  and  their  inner  life  and  character 
exhibited,  by  alumni  who  have  shown  a  be¬ 
coming  filial  pride  in  them. 

Some  books  on  specialties  in  education  may 
be  here  mentioned.  “  What  our  Girls  ought  to 
Know,”  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Studley,  is  a  title  that 
should  cover  a  large  work  or  many  of  them. 
It  treats  of  physiology,  and  the  rules  of  health¬ 
ful  living  suggested  by  that  science,  “Hand¬ 
book  of  Nursing,  for  Family  and  General  Use,” 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  New  Haven,  is  a 
book  of  a  kind  that  needs  to  be  widely  circu¬ 
lated  and  read.  “The  Necessity  and  Advan¬ 
tage  of  Popular  Education  in  Church  Music,” 
by  Rev.  C.  C.  Hall,  is  a  title  expressing  a  thesis 
that  can  not  well  be  denied  as  long  as  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  sustain  the  relation  to 
the  churches  they  do  in  our  older  States. 
“The  Sensible  Etiquette  of  the  Best  Society,” 
by  H.  O.  Ward,  bears  an  assuming  title,  but 
which  does  not  very  much  exaggerate ;  the 
rules  and  suggestions  of  the  book  do  perhaps 
all  that  written  rules  can  to  exhibit  the  canons 
of  good  breeding,  but  that  is  not  much.  The 
good  manners  that  are  not  bred  in,  and  made 
by  habit  spontaneous,  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten  when  most  required.  A  deeper  strain 
is  touched,  for  the  behoof  of  college  graduates, 
in  “What  Career?  Essays  on  the  Choice  of  a 
Vocation,”  by  Edward  Everett  Hale — essays 
marked  by  sound  sense  and  right  feeling. 

Some  useful  works  not  easily  classified  may 
be  here  named:  “The  Waverley  Dictionary,” 
modeled  on  “The  Dickens  Dictionary,”  and 
furnishing  the  reader  with  a  valuable  reference 
guide  to  the  characters  and  contents  of  Scott’s 
novels;  “American  Navigation,”  by  Henry 
Hall ;  “  The  Witchery  of  Archery,”  by  Maurice 
Thompson,  introducing  the  young  to  a  health¬ 
ful  and  inspiriting  pastime  ;  an  “Encyclopeedia, 
Dictionary,  Gazetteer,  and  Atlas  of  the  World,” 
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all  in  one,  by  L .  de  Colange ;  as  well  as  “  Mother 
Goose  Masquerades,”  “  Shooting  Stars,”  by  W. 
L.  Alden,  and  other  provocatives  of  mirth. 

A  change  has  come  over  our  periodical  liter¬ 
ature.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  theologi¬ 
cal  publications  or  periodicals  of  interest  to 
other  professions — having  regard  to  literature 
alone — the  quarterly  review  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared.  Those  we  had  became  first 
bi-monthly,  and  are  now  monthly  publications. 
But  the  increased  frequency  of  publication  is 
the  smallest  part  of  the  change.  A  review 
was  once — in  fact  is  now,  in  Great  Britain — 
the  recognized  organ  of  a  party  or  school  in 
politics,  religion,  or  philosophy.  We  know 
what  political  doctrines  will  be  favored  by  the 
“  Edinburgh,”  the  “  Quarterly,”  or  the  “West¬ 
minster  Review.”  But  a  review  among  us 
now  publishes  the  views  of  every  party  in  turn, 
or  simultaneously,  upon  a  given  topic,  each 
writer  being  severally  and  solely  responsible 
for  his  own  article.  The  word  “  symposium,” 
taken  not  in  the  classical  but  in  a  more  intel¬ 
lectual  sense,  as  meaning  a  comparison  of  vari¬ 
ant  opinions  on  a  topic  of  discussion,  has  be¬ 
come  a  frequent  feature  of  the  review  “  of  the 
period.”  The  review  has  become  a  magazine. 
Some  reviews,  moreover,  do  little  or  no  review¬ 
ing,  and  the  function  of  criticism  is  remitted 
to  daily,  weekly,  and  fortnightly  papers ;  such 
critical  “  notices  ”  as  the  magazine  includes 
being  in  no  essential  respect  superior  to  those 
of  first-class  newspapers.  The  causes  of  this 
change  in  the  conduct  and  contents  of  our  re¬ 
views  are  not  in  every  case,  perhaps,  the  same, 
but  it  is  generally  a  symptom  of  changes  in  the 
temper  of  thoughtful  men.  While  party  dis¬ 
cipline  and  party  watchwords  are  as  constrain¬ 
ing  as  ever  upon  what  are  called  “practical” 
politicians,  thinking  men  and  men  of  liberal 
culture  are  but  slightly  affected  by  them.  The 
class  of  men  needed  to  give  by  their  ability  and 
knowledge  the  highest  respectability  to  a  peri¬ 
odical,  are  the  men  who  can  not  be  sorted  out 
and  labeled  by  party  badges.  Beliefs,  both 
political  and  religious,  are  more  loosely  held 
than  formerly.  There  are  more  open  ques¬ 
tions  than  were  recognized  a  few  years  ago. 
It  seems  not  unnatural,  at  such  a  time,  to  see 
in  one  periodical  a  subject  looked  at  from  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  and  opposite  points  of  view.  But 
why  do  party  reviews  survive  in  Great  Britain, 
while  here  they  are  dying  out?  For  one  thing, 
perhaps,  because  the  literary  class  is  larger 
there  than  among  us.  There  is  room  and  pa¬ 
tronage  for  the  symposial  by  the  side  of  the  old- 
fashioned  reviews,  and  neither  excludes  the 
other.  Whether  the  present  is  a  temporary 
fashion  in  our  periodical  literature,  or  repre¬ 
sents  a  tendency  that  is  to  go  on  indefinitely, 
depends  on  the  further  question  whether  the 
habits  of  mind  out  of  which  it  arises  are  a  tem¬ 
porary  phase  of  opinion  and  feeling,  or  some¬ 
thing  more  permanent.  But  on  this  larger 
question  we  forbear  to  vaticinate. 

No  one  who  is  concerned  for  the  future  of 


American  literature  can  regard  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  the  question  of  international  copyright. 
Authorship  among  us  will  never  do  the  work 
or  achieve  the  honors  that  are  possible  to  it, 
while  defrauded  of  the  rewards  which  are  its 
due  by  the  necessity  of  competing  with  books 
that  need  cost  their  publishers  only  the  expense 
of  printing,  binding,  and  selling.  The  connec¬ 
tion  between  money,  or  the  want  of  it,  and  lit¬ 
erature,  has  been  forcibly  described  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  “  In  the  train  of  this  desire  or  need  of 
money,”  he  says,  “  comes  haste  with  its  long 
train  of  evils  summed  up  in  the  general  scamp¬ 
ing  of  work ;  crude  conception,  slip-shod  exe¬ 
cution,  the  mean  stint  of  labor,  suppression  of 
the  inconvenient,  blazing  of  the  insignificant, 
neglect  of  causes,  loss  of  proportion  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  results.”  Our  leading  publishers, 
with  a  truly  honorable  feeling,  have  voluntari¬ 
ly  given  to  foreign  authors  some  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  benefits  of  copyright ;  but,  as  there  is  no 
law  to  secure  themselves  against  competition, 
they  can  not  do  the  justice  they  would.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  any  observable  progress 
has  been  made  toward  the  desired  reform  in 
our  copyright  system.  But  discussion  and 
comparison  of  views  are  doing  their  work,  and 
there  is  less  divergence  of  opinion.  The  inter¬ 
ests  of  authors  and  publishers  are  more  and 
more  seen  to  be  identical,  and  we  need  not  de¬ 
spair  of  seeing  the  time  when  the  interests  of 
readers  shall  no  longer  be  supposed  to  be  irrec¬ 
oncilable  with  those  of  the  producers  of  books. 
Enlightened  .public  opinion  will  demand  and 
secure  appropriate  legislation.  The  British 
Copyright  Commission  has  reported  in  favor 
of  allowing  copyright  on  all  books  first  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  realm ;  and  it  would  be  as 
useful  to  our  own  as  just  to  foreign  authors, 
were  the  principle  to  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States.  The  difficulty  is,  in  the  urgency  of  po¬ 
litical  debate,  to  get  a  hearing  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

LITERATURE,  CONTINENTAL,  IN  1878. 
A  notable  fact  connected  with  the  literature 
of  late  years  is  the  national  activity  in  poetry, 
in  thought  and  historical  research,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  in  science,  developed  among  the 
nations  of  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  of 
Europe,  which  have  been  used  to  receive  their 
mental  nourishment  from  the  great  centers  of 
thought.  The  following  report  of  the  more 
noteworthy  literary  productions  of  the  year  is 
based  on  the  annual  review  of  the  London 
“Athenaeum  ” : 

Belgium.— A  number  of  laborious  memoirs 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  country  have  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  year.  King  Leopold’s  prize 
has  been  awarded  to  M.  Alp.  Wauters,  for  his 
book  entitled  “  Les  Liberty  Communales,”  an 
essay  on  their  origin  and  early  development  in 
Belgium,  in  the  north  of  France,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Theod.  Juste  has  related 
the  lives  of  three  Belgian  statesmen,  Eugene 
Defacqz,  Joseph  Forgeur,  and  Baron  Liedts, 
and  has  written  an  account  of  the  revolution 
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of  1789  in  Belgium  and  Liege.  MM.  Feys  and 
Yande  Casteeie  have  completed  their  excellent 
“Histoire  d’Oudenhourg.”  M.  Alp.  Vanden- 
■peereboom  has  issued  documents  concerning 
Ypres.  M.  Cam.  van  Dessel  has  revised  M. 
Schayes’s  “  La  Belgique  et  les  Pays  Bas  avant  et 
pendant  la  Domination  Romaine.”  M.  Nap.  de 
Pauw  has  published  the  “  Conspiration  d’Aude- 
narde  en  1342.”  M.  Ch.  Potvin  has  compiled  a 
biography  of  Ghilbert  de  Lannoy,  a  traveler, 
naturalist,  and  diplomatist  in  the  service  of 
Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold.  M.  Edm. 
Poullet  has  commenced  publishing  the  “  Corre- 
spondance  du  Cardinal  Granvelle  (1565-1585).” 
In  the  domain  of  ancient  history,  “Le  Sdnat 
sous  la  Republique  Romaine,”  by  Prof.  P. 
W illems,  of  Louvain,  has  been  well  received  in 
Germany.  M.  G.  de  Harlez  has  produced  the 
third  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  “  Zend- 
Avesta.” 

The  volumes  of  French  verse  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  are  “  Aux  Champs  et  dans  1’ Atelier,” 
by  an  artisan,  M.  Felix  Frenay,  poems  full  of 
feeling  and  inspiration,  and  the  “Romania” 
of  Mile.  Marie  Nizet.  A  noteworthy  novel  is 
“  Le  Directeur  Montaque,”  by  D.  Keiffer.  M.  F. 
Laurent  has  just  finished  his  celebrated  “  Prin- 
cipes  du  Droit  Civil.”  In  philology  may  he 
mentioned  the  “  Grammaire  Pratique  de  la 
Langue  Sanscrite,”  by  C.  de  Harlez,  and  the 
“DiclionDaire  Etymologique  des  Langues  Ro¬ 
manes,”  by  Diez,  revised  by  Aug.  Scheler. 
“  Les  Banques  Populaires  et  les  Society  de 
Credit  en  Belgique,”  by  M.  Julien  Schaar,  is  a 
useful  memoir  on  those  institutions. 

Flemish  literature  counts  a  new  prose  writer, 
who  uses  the  pseudonym  of  “  Wazenaar  ” ;  his 
first  hook,  called  “Een  Ylaamsche  Jongen,” 
is  truly  original,  containing  most  successful 
sketches  of  Flemish  manners. 

MM.  Max.  Rooses  and  J.  Yanden  Brande 
have  this  year  begun  publishing  their  prize  es¬ 
says  on  the  “  History  of  the  Antwerp  School 
of  Painters.” 

Bohemia. — The  publications  of  1878  em¬ 
brace  several  works  of  poetry  by  Yerchlicky 
and  others,  which  are  not  without  grandeur 
and  fire,  and  a  number  of  interesting  collec¬ 
tions  of  folk-lore.  Anew  history  of  Prague  is  a 
valuable  work ;  also  worthy  of  note  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  J.  Holecek,  who  fought  against  the 
Turks  in  the  recent  war. 

Denmakk. — There  has  appeared  an  attrac¬ 
tive  collection  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s 
letters,  written  during  a  long  series  of  years  to 
all  sorts  of  people.  Holger  Drachmann  has 
issued  this  year  “  Paa  Somands  Tro  og  Love,” 
a  series  of  sketches  of  the  life  of  Danish  fish¬ 
ermen,  remarkable  for  fidelity  to  nature  and 
artistic  finish  ;  and  “Sange  ved  Havet,”  original 
descriptions,  partly  of  the  Danish  coast  scenery 
and  partly  of  Yenice,  in  bold  and  yet  melodious 
rhythms.  Drac.hmann’s  “Derovre  fra  Graend- 
sen  ”  was  the  first  attempt  to  deal  poetically 
with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  novels  is  Schandorph’s  “  Uden 


Midtpunkt,”  picturing  the  opposition  between 
new  and  old  ideas.  Two  successful  dramas 
are  “Ambrosius,”  by  Professor  Molbech,  a 
pleasant  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  opera  “Drot  og  Marsk,”  pre¬ 
senting  the  tragic  story  of  King  Erik  Glipping, 
by  Ohr.  Richard,  which  owes  its  success  to  the 
fine  music  of  P.  Heise.  Kr.  Arentzen  has  fin¬ 
ished  his  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  poets 
Baggesen  and  Oehlenschlager.  The  literary 
and  political  life  of  the  fourth  decade  of  this 
century  has  been  dealt  with  by  Otto  Borcli- 
senius,  under  the  title  of  “From  the  Forties” 
(of  this  century).  Georg  Brandes  takes  Esaias 
Tegnfsr  for  the  theme  of  a  notable  hook,  in 
which  this  critic  displays  his  usual  insight  and 
power  of  exposition.  A  book  by  the  same 
author  about  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  just  ap¬ 
peared.  Johannes  Steenstrup  has  written  a 
treatise  on  “  The  Expeditions  of  the  Danes 
against  "Western  Europe  in  the  Ninth  Cen¬ 
tury.”  In  philosophy  and  religion  the  most 
important  production  is  the  “Christian  Eth¬ 
ics”  of  Bishop  Marteqsen,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  effect  some  sort  of  reconciliation 
between  the  spirit  and  demands  of  orthodox 
Christianity  and  of  purely  secular  culture  and 
the  movements  which  arise  out  of  it.  It  has 
called  forth  several  answers,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  is  a  comprehensive  work,  “  Foes 
of  the  Talmud,”  by  the  Copenhagen  Rabbi 
Wolff,  a  defense  of  Judaism  against  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  Martensen  and  other  clergymen,  which 
has  in  its  turn  given  rise  to  a  hot  controversy 
that  is  still  raging. 

Fkance. — In  the  French  literature  of  the  past 
year  philosophy,  history,  philology,  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  have  all  a  rich  harvest  of  excellent  works. 
The  only  representatives  of  eclectic  spiritual¬ 
ism  are  M.  Caro,  M.  Fouill6e,  M.  Martin,  andM. 
Janet.  The  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  opens 
its  pages  equally  to  M.  Jules  Soury’s  bold  dec¬ 
lamations  against  religion,  and  to  M.  Caro’s 
searching  critique  of  modern  freethinkers,  “Le 
Pessimisme  au  XIX'  Siecle.”  M.  Fouill6e  had 
devoted  a  remarkable  volume  to  an  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  principles  of  determinism  ;  he  now  takes 
up  the  question  from  the  historical  rather  than 
from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  after 
explaining  (“  L’Id6e  Moderne  du  Droit  en  Alle- 
magne,  en  Angleterre  et  en  France”)  how  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe  understand  the  no¬ 
tion  of  right,  he  endeavors  to  show  that,  by 
harmonizing  and  blending  together  three  one¬ 
sided  theories,  a  satisfactory  corpus  doctrinm 
might  easily  be  obtained.  M.  Joly’s  work, 
“  Psychologic  Comparfie,  l’Homme  et  l’Ani- 
mal,”  is  more  especially  written  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  metaphysics ;  Dr.  Clauffard’s  “  La  Vie, 
Etudes  et  Problemes  de  Biologie  G6n6rale” 
starts  from  physiology,  hut  is  even  more  de¬ 
cidedly  antagonist  to  evolutionist  views.  Oth¬ 
er  remarkable  books  are  M.  Magy’s  “  La  Rai¬ 
son  et  l’Ame  ”  and  Dr.  FourniAs  “La  Bete 
et  l'Homme.”  M.  Lefevre,  in  “  La  Pliilosophie,” 
inveighs  against  Malebranche  and  all  metaphy- 
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sicians  ancient  and  modern.  M.  Wnrtz’s  chem¬ 
ical  dictionary  is  now  completed.  M.  Bail- 
ion’s  botanical  lexicon  promises  to  be  a  stand¬ 
ard  authority.  .Writers  on  the  history  of  phi¬ 
losophy  are  M.  Guyau  on  Epicurus,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  account  of  the  whole  Epicurean  school, 
and  if.  Marion  on  the  relation  of  Locke  to  the 
development  of  modern  thought.  In  Oriental 
studies  there  are  M.  Gustave  Dergat’s  histo¬ 
ry  of  Mussulman  philosophy,  the  Elzevirian 
“  Bibliotheque  Orientale  ”  ofM.  Ernest  Leroux, 
and  the  Abbe  Ancessi’s  interesting  monograph, 
“L’figypte  et  le  Livre  de  Job.”  The  Catholic 
party  and  the  Liberal  school  have  each  its  re¬ 
spective  periodical,  the  “Revue  des  Questions 
Historiques”  and  the  “  Revue  Historique,”  and 
both  groups  are  represented  by  men  of  ability 
and  erudition. 

In  ancient  history,  M.  Duruy’s  “  Ilistoire  des 
Romains  ”  is  not  yet  finished,  but  has  already 
obtained  the  honor  of  an  illustrated  edition. 
M.  Henri  Baudrillart,  treating  a  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  political  economy  (“  Histoire  du 
Luxe  Public  et  Prive  ”),  is  led  to  study  the  civ¬ 
ilizations  of  Judea,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Greece.  M.  Frangois  Lenormant  has 
treated  “La Monnaie  dans l’Antiquit6 ” ;  M.  Du¬ 
pont,  the  Roman  magistracies  during  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  and  M.  de  la  Berge,  the  Emperor  Tra¬ 
jan. 

M.  Desjardins,  in  his  work  on  the  geography 
of  Roman  Gaul,  may  be  said  to  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  ancient,  as  M.  Reclus  has  modern, 
geography.  M.  Auguste  Longnon’s  “  Geogra¬ 
phic  de  la  Gaule  au  VIe  Sihcle,”  is  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  geography  of  Gregorius  Turonen- 
sis.  M.  Ulysse  Chevalier  has  begun  to  publish  a 
useful  “  Repertoire  des  Sources  Historiques  du 
Moyen  Age.”  The  history  of  the  Hussite  wars 
M.  Ernest  Denis  has  treated  with  success,  and 
his  work  is  composed  not  from  second-hand 
authorities,  but  from  original  documents.  The 
history  of  Florence  by  M.  Perrens  brings  the 
subject  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  of 
Germany  in  1313.  In  modern  history,  M. 
Rambaud’s  history  of  Russia  is  worthy  of  note. 
M.  Wiesener’s  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
early  life  is  based  on  a  study  of  Simon  Re- 
nard’s  MS.  correspondence  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  documents.  The  eighth  volume  of  Merle 
d’AubignGs  “History  of  the  Calvinist  Refor¬ 
mation,”  completing  the  work,  and  M.  Roget’s 
“Histoire  du  Peuple  de  Geneve  depuis  la  R6- 
forme  jusqu’st  l’Escalade,”  treat  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  memoirs  of  La  Iluguerye,  just  published, 
give  a  key  to  the  secret  and  diplomatic  history 
of  the  Reformation  in  France.  The  history  of 
Protestantism  is  also  illustrated  by  the  diary  of 
Charlotte  AmGie,  Oomtesse  d’Altenburg,  and 
a  volume  on  Jeanne  d’Albret,  mother  of  Hen¬ 
ry  of  Navarre ;  also  by  the  publication  by  M. 
Berthold  Zeller  of  dispatches  preserved  in  the 
Florence  State -Paper  Office,  “Henri  IV.  et 
Marie  de  M6dicis,  d’apr&s  des  Documents  Nou- 
veaux.”  M.  Gaillardin’s  voluminous  history 


of  Louis  XIV.  is  written  from  an  Ultramon¬ 
tane  standpoint.  On  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
there  are  interesting  duodecimos  of  MM.  de 
C-oncourt  (“Madame  de  Pompadour,”  “La 
Dubarry  ”)  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  “  Secret 
du  Roi,”  where,  with  the  help  of  family  pa¬ 
pers,  the  author  has  been  able  to  complete  the 
details  given  by  the  late  M.  Boutaric  several 
years  ago  on  the  occult  policy  of  Louis  XV. 
With  the  Revolution  is  associated  M.  Taine’s 
“  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine,”  the 
first  volume  of  which  has  so  irritated  the  Roy¬ 
alists,  while  the  second  has  equally  disapoint- 
ed  the  Republicans ;  also  the  book  by  M.  Jo- 
bez  on  Louis  XVI.,  and  more  particulaly  on 
Turgot’s  reforms;  M.  Vuitry’s  “Etudes  sur  le 
Regime  Financier  de  la  France  avant  la  Revo¬ 
lution”;  and  the  memoirs  of  Count  de  Fer- 
sen.  M.  Vielcastel  has  at  last  finished  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Restoration.  The  Second  Repub¬ 
lic  has  found  in  M.  Victor  Pierre  an  impartial 
judge.  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Histoire  d’un  Crime,” 
M.  Maxime  Ducamp’s  “Convulsions  de  Paris,” 
and  M.  Jules  Simon’s  “  Gouvernement  de  M. 
Thiers”  are  the  most  effective  works  on  re¬ 
cent  history. 

In  philology,  MM.  Maisonneuve  and  Leroux 
are  editing  grammars  of  the  Zend,  the  Caralbe, 
the  modern  Greek,  and  other  languages,  and 
translations  of  Sanskrit,  Hindustani,  Persian, 
and  Arabic  texts;  and  M.  Gidel  traces  the 
progress  of  Hellenic  thought  to  our  own  day 
in  his  “Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  Grecque 
Moderne.”  M.  Schwab  continues  his  anno¬ 
tated  translation  of  the  Talmud  of  Babylon. 
M.  Michel  Breal’s  “  Melanges  de  Mythologie 
et  de  Linguistique  ”  shows  deep  learning  and 
clear  judgement.  The  supplement  to  M.  Lit- 
tr6’s  Erench  lexicon  brings  to  a  conclusion  the 
greatest,  perhaps,  among  the  literary  under¬ 
takings  of  the  age ;  and  the  Academie  Fran- 
gaise  publishes  a  new  edition  of  its  own  dic¬ 
tionary.  M.  Ch.  Aubertin  discusses  the  whole 
subject  of  mediaeval  literature  in  two  volumes. 

In  poetry  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  “Le  Pape,” 
notwithstanding  many  splendid  passages,  is 
equal  neither  to  “L’Art  d’etre  Grand-Pere” 
nor  to  the  “L6gende  des  Si&cles.”  M.  Cop- 
p6e,  in  his  “Recits  et  Elegies,”  maintains  the 
qualities  of  his  sober,  clear,  and  exact  style. 
“Les  Fourchambault,”  one  of  M.  Angier’s 
best  plays,  was  the  chief  dramatic  novelty. 
M.  Octave  Feuillet’s  “Journal  d’une  Femme” 
was  one  of  the  novels  most  remarked.  Ma¬ 
dame  Henri  Greville  continues  her  sketches  of 
Russian  life  (“  Ariadne  ”)  ;  M.  Emile  Zola’s 
“Pages  d’ Amour,”  coming  after  “L’Assom- 
moir,”  reads  like  an  idyl;  and  M.  Paul  Feval, 
converted  to  Catholicism,  displays  in  his  re¬ 
cent  tales  (“Jean,”  “La  Premiere  Commu¬ 
nion”)  all  the  zeal  of  a  neophyte,  blended  with 
his  well-known  talent  for  describing  sensa¬ 
tional  scenes. 

Germany. — Two  old  masters  in  poetry — the 
author  of  “Wlasta,”  Carl  Egon  Ebert,  and 
the  author  of  “Lieder  eines  kosmopolitischen 
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Nachtwachter’s,”  Franz  Dingelstedt  —  have 
both  during  the  course  of  the  year  issued  a 
collection  of  their  works.  In  Austria  Scho¬ 
penhauer’s  pessimism  has  affected  Alfred  Ber¬ 
ger’s  otherwise  terse  and  powerful  verses. 
Stefan  Milow,  in  his  new  poems,  “  In  der  Son- 
nenwende,”  displays  a  manly  and  calm  resig¬ 
nation.  Friedrich  Marx’s  volume  of  poems, 
entitled  “Gemiith  und  Welt,”  is  distinguished 
by  elevation  of  language  and  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  Austrian  Alps.  A  fourth  Austrian,  the 
well-kno-wn  dramatist  and  pseudo-Turk,  Mu¬ 
rad  Effendi,  retains  his  Oriental  mask  in  his 
poems  entitled  “Ost  und  West.” 

Wilbrandt  appeared  this  year  with  a  trage¬ 
dy,  “Krimliild,”  a  piece  called  “Natalie,”  and 
two  comedies,  “  Auf  den  Brettern”  and  “Der 
Thurm  in  der  Stadtmauer.”  The  subject  of 
Nissel’s  newest  drama,  “Agnes  von  Meran,” 
is  the  separation  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
from  his  first  wife,  Ingeborg,  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  with*  the  fair  Meran.  Anzengruber’s  latest 
piece,  “Die  Trutzige,”  transplants  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ”  among  the 
Austrian  Alps.  Among  the  novels  is  Auer¬ 
bach’s  “Landolin  von  Reutershofen,”  a  psy¬ 
chological  story  of  crime.  The  “  Homo  Sum  ” 
of  Ebers  describes  the  struggle  between  ascet¬ 
ic  monkhood  and  art-loving  paganism.  Al¬ 
fred  Meissner’s  “Feindliclie  Pole”  is  a  politi¬ 
co-social  novel.  “  Der  neue  Iliob,”  by  Sacher- 
Masoch,  gives  a  picture  of  the  oppression  en¬ 
dured  by  the  Ruthenian  peasantry  under  the 
sway  of  the  Polish  landed  proprietors. 

Novels  of  domestic  life  are  Otto  Roquette’s 
pleasing  story,  “Im  Hause  der  Yater,”  and 
G.  zu  Putlitz’s  “  Croquet.”  Among  novelettes 
the  most  important  are  Gottfried  Keller’s  “  Zii- 
richer  Novellen,”  Ferd.  Kurnberger’s  “Novel- 
len,”  Thedor  Storm’s  new  “Novellen,”  and 
Paul  Lindau’s  “  Vier  Novellen.” 

Two  interesting  biographies  by  Johann  Hein¬ 
rich  Loewe  relate  to  the  religious  and  roman¬ 
ticist  movement  of  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  ;  they  recount  the  lives  of  Sister  Augus¬ 
tine  or  Amalie  de  Lassaulx,  and  of  that  remark¬ 
able  and  noble  man  Emanuel  Yeith.  Suphan 
has  published  a  critical  edition  of  J.  G.  von 
Herder. 

To  the  correspondence  between  Rahel  and 
Yarnhagen  has  been  added  another  volume  by 
Ludmilla  Assing,  entitled  “  Aus  Rahel’s  Her- 
zensleben.”  The  “  Letters  of  Freiherr  von 
Wessenberg  to  Isfordink-Kostnitz,”  and  the 
“  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich,”  announced 
for  publication,  are  important  contributions  to 
recent  history.  The  latter  is  said  to  he  written 
by  Prince  Richard  Metternich,  the  son  of  the 
minister.  Moritz  Busch’s  recent  publication, 
“  Bismarck  und  seine  Leute,”  is  a  curious  and 
naive  account  of  the  Chancellor’s  life  during 
the  war,  in  which  the  minutest  details  of  his 
private  life  and  conversation  are  recited  with 
innocent  and  admiring  fidelity. 

Baron  Helfert,  the  Austrian  historian,  has 
published  a  life  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples, 


and  one  of  Joachim  Murat,  both  drawn  from 
new  sources.  A  treatise  by  Poesclie  deserving 
of  notice  is  his  “Arier”;  he  supposes  the 
Aryans  to  have  come  from  the  marshes  of  Les¬ 
ser  Russia,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  not,  as  hitherto  assumed,  from  Upper 
Asia.  Yon  Hellwald  and  Beck’s  work,  “Ueber 
die  heutige  Tiirkei,”  gives  a  clear  picture  of 
the  country  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  K.  E.  Franzos  has  in  “Vom  Don 
zur  Donau  ”  made  Roumania  and  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  Lesser  Russia,  the 
chief  scenes  of  his  new  pictures. 

Since  the  publication  of  Goethe’s  correspon¬ 
dence  on  scientific  subjects  by  Professor  Bra- 
tranek,  the  attention  of  the  poet’s  commenta¬ 
tors  has  again  been  turned  toward  his  scientific 
work.  Waldemar  Freiherr  von  Biedermann’s 
treatise,  entitled  “  Goethe  und  das  Erzgebirge,” 
gives  an  account  of  Goethe’s  knowledge  of 
geology  and  mining  affairs  in  Saxony  and  Thu¬ 
ringia.  Another  treatise  by  S.  Kalischer, 
“  Goethe’s  Yerhaltniss  zu  den  Naturwissen- 
schaften,”  discusses  Goethe’s  connection  with 
Mr.  Darwin’s  theory,  and,  in  a  readable  man¬ 
ner,  his  works  on  botany,  astrology,  zoology, 
mineralogy,  and  geology.  As  a  geologist,  Goethe 
was  a  Neptunist,  but  by  his  opinion  of  the  slow 
transformation  of  the  earth’s  surface  was  a 
precursor  of  Lyell,  and  by  his  supposition  of 
a  former  glacial  period  a  precursor  of  Agassiz. 
Gwinner  has  issued  an  enlarged  edition  of 
his  life  of  Schopenhauer.  Otto  Busch  in  his 
“  Beitrag  zu  einer  Dogmatik  der  Religions- 
losen,”  discusses  Schopenhauer’s  theories,  as 
also  does  Paul  Deussen  in  “  Die  Elemente  der 
Metaphysik.”  Hartmann’s  “  Philosophic  des 
Unbewussten  ”  has  been  followed  by  an  attempt 
in  moral  philosophy,  under  the  title  of  “  Phano- 
menologie  des  ethischen  Bewusstseins.”  Ju¬ 
lius  Bahnsen  appeared  with  an  ingenious  hut 
pessimistic  treatise  on  “  Die  tragische  Weltord- 
nung  als  Weltgesetz  und  das  Wesen  des  Hu¬ 
mors.”  Ludwig  Noir6’s  philosophical  cate¬ 
chism  (“Aphorismen  zur  monistichen  Philoso¬ 
phic  ”)  recapitulates  the  main  doctrines  of  Kant, 
Schopenhauer,  Darwin,  R.  Mayer,  Haeckel,  and 
the  late  L.  Geiger.  Zollner,  known  as  an  as¬ 
tronomer,  affixmis  the  possibility  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  modern  spiritualism  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  space  with  four  dimensions.  He  is 
confronted  by  J.  H.  Fichte,  the  representative 
of  idealism,  in  his  protest  entitled  “  Der  neue 
Spiritualismus,  sein  Werth  und  seine  Tau- 
schungen.” 

Holland.  —  Of  works  on  the  history  of 
Holland,  the  most  important  are  De  Jonge’s 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Dutch  power  in  the  East,  and  Yan  Vlo- 
ten’s  “  History  of  the  Netherlands.”  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  Anton  Reinhard 
Falck  contains  valuable  materials  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  French 
Restoration.  Scheurleer’s  essay  on  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  painter  Wiertz  and  the  composer 
Berlioz  (“Twee  Titanen  der  19e  Eeuw”)  is  an 
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able  study.  E.  de  Chanteleux,  a  poet  of  a 
strong  but  erratic  genius,  has  published  a  drama 
in  blank  verse  called  “  Chandosse.”  Among 
the  romances,  the  most  remarkable  is  “In  pa- 
gen  van  Stryd,”  an  historical  novel  of  the  time 
of  the  Eighty  Years’  War,  written  by  a  young 
lady  who  employs  the  pseudonym  of  A.  S.  C. 
Wallis. 

Hungary. — A  collection  of  ancient  Mag¬ 
yar  songs  by  Toldy,  and  a  life  of  Revay  the 
grammarian  by  Dr.  Bandczy,  are  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  early  literary  history  of  the 
country ;  also,  two  bibliographical  cyclopaedias 
of  Hungarian  literature,  one  of  general  bib¬ 
liography  extending  from  1484  to  1711  and 
containing  1,793  different  works,  and  the  other 
a  catalogue  of  scientific  publications  down  to 
1875,  and  embracing  8,912  hooks  and  2,834 
periodicals.  A  large  number  of  laborious  works 
on  Hungarian  history  have  appeared  during 
the  year.  Pulszky  has  an  interesting  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  Celts  in  Hungary.  The  poetry 
of  the  year  is  filled  with  melancholy  and  pes¬ 
simism.  Maurice  Jokai  has  issued  two  new 
novels,  one  of  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  in¬ 
vasion,  and  one  whose  plot  is  taken  from  Po¬ 
lish  history.  Among  the  other  books  of  fiction 
is  a  psychological  novel  by  Charles  Yadnay. 
A  comedy  by  Gregorious  Csiky  depicts  the 
vanity  of  a  coxcomb  who  fancies  himself  irre¬ 
sistible  in  love. 

Italy. — In  poetry  two  rival  schools  are 
struggling  for  the  palm.  The  realists  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dr.  Guerrini,  who  takes  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  Stecchetti,  by  Carducci,  and  numerous 
others.  Zendrini  at  Palermo,  Gnoli  at  Rome, 
Guerzoni  at  Padua,  Giovanni  Rizzi  and  Farina 
at  Milan,  Bersezio  at  Turin,  uphold  with  cour¬ 
age  the  claims  of  poetry  to  the  ideal,  and  deal 
from  time  to  time  damaging  blows  at  the  new 
school.  Of  novels  may  be  specified  “L’Oro 
Nascosto”  of  Salvatore  Earina,  “Lutezia,” 
by  A.  G.  Barrili,  and  “  Notti  Insonni,”  by  R. 
Stuart.  Among  the  volumes  of  verse,  besides 
the  “  Iside”  of  Prati  and  the  Elzevir  editions 
of  the  school  of  Carducci  and  Stecchetti,  may 
he  specified  Rizzi’s  “  Un  Grido.”  The  elegant 
translation  of  Shakespeare  by  Carcano  has 
reached  the  seventh  volume.  Among  the  most 
noteworthy  historical  works  are  the  “  Storia 
della  Monarchia  Piemontese,”  from  1792  to 
1798,  by  Nicomede  Bianchi,  and  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  important  monograph  of  Domenico 
Berti  on  the  prosecution  of  Galileo.  A  young 
Bolognese  historian,  Edoardo  Alvisi,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  volume  on  Cesare  Borgia,  and 
prints  in  it  several  highly  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  hitherto  inedited.  Professor  Ciampi,  of 
the  University  of  Rome,  has  put  forth  a  mono¬ 
graph,  enriched  with  new  documents,  on  Inno¬ 
cent  X.  and  his  court.  B.  E.  Maineri  has 
printed  the  correspondence  between  Daniel 
Manin  and  Giorgio  Pallavicino.  Pallavicino, 
who  died  this  year,  was  one  of  the  fellow- 
sufferers  of  Silvio  Pellico,  only  the  place  of  his 
imprisonment  was  Gradisca,  and  not  Spielberg. 


Another  victim  of  Austria,  who  was  confined 
in  the  fortress  of  Josephstadt,  was  the  amiable 
Veronese  poet  Aleardo  Aleardi,  who  died  this 
year  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Bonghi  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  “Ritratti  Contemporanei  ” 
(Oavour,  Bismarck,  Thiers),  and  one  on  the 
treaty  of  Berlin.  The  “  Lettere  Meridionali  ”  of 
Villari  are  terribly  eloquent,  and  have  called  the 
attention  of  Italians  to  the  social  question  and 
the  necessity  of  improving  matters.  Of  the 
important  “  Storia  della  Litterat.ura  Italians,” 
Professor  Adolfo  Bartoli  has  brought  out  the 
first  volume.  In  “  Prologomeni  alia  Moderna 
Psicogenia”  Professor  Pietro  Siciliani  ex¬ 
pounds  the  doctrines  of  Messrs.  Darwin,  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  Rain. 

Norway.  —  The  Bishop  of  Christiansand, 
Jorgen  Moe,  poet  and  comparative  mytholo- 
gist,  has  published  his  complete  works.  From 
Bjornson’s  pen,  a  novel  (“Magnhild”)  is  no¬ 
ticeable  for  its  leaning  toward  the  realistic 
school.  Among  historical  works,  the  most 
notable  is  the  second  volume  of  J.  E.  Sars’s 
“  Outline  of  Norse  History,”  which  proceeds 
from  the  death  of  Olaf  the  Saint  to  Magnus 
Lagaboter.  Among  scientific  publications,  those 
of  most  importance  have  been  “  Mollusca  Re- 
gionis  Artie®  Norvegicae”  and  the  “Inverte¬ 
brate  Fauna  of  the  Mediterranean,”  by  G.  O. 
Sars,  and  Blyatt’s  great  “Flora  of  Norway,” 
which  is  now  at  last  concluded. 

Portugal. — An  exceedingly  valuable  monu¬ 
ment  of  Provencal  literature  has  been  published, 
the  “Cancioneiro  Portuguez”  of  the  Vatican 
Library;  it' contains  1,205  songs,  and  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  in  no  collection  in  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  Europe  is  there  a  Cancioneiro  of  equal 
merit,  or  one  so  rich  in  the  traditional  and 
popular  element.  A  collection  of  popular  fairy 
tales  by  F.  A.  Coelho  is  an  invaluable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  comparative  literature. 
Senhor  Ramalho  Ortigao  continues  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  “Farpas,”  a  review  of  manners 
and  customs,  besides  containing  general  criti¬ 
cism.  Poetry  abounds,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
founded  on  the  school  of  Baudelaire.  “  Prime* 
Bazilio  ”  is  a  romance  descriptive  of  Lisbon 
life  by  Epa  de  Queiroz,  a  worthy  pupil  of  Zola, 
and  quite  capable  of  competing  with  him. 

Russia. — In  Russia  we  must  expect  that  the 
dullness,  the  lack  of  production,  which  marked 
the  year  of  the  war,  will  continue  until  some 
event  within  the  country  awakens  hope,  stirs 
enthusiasm,  and  incites  to  patient  effort,  and 
the  inherent  vitality  of  the  national  spirit  re¬ 
exerts  itself.  It  is  impossible  not  to  note  the 
falling  off  in  literary  production  in  Russia. 
One  visible  way  in  Avhich  the  war  affected 
Russian  literature,  which  showed,  too,  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  war,  was  the  impulse  given 
to  the  newspaper  press,  while  the  circulation 
of  the  literary  reviews  and  journals  fell  off. 
The  “Annals  of  the  Fatherland,”  the  organ  of 
the  radical  doctrinaire  school,  tried  for  two 
years  to  ignore  and  to  deny  the  deep  interest 
which  the  Russian  people  took  in  the  events 
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Qf  the  East,  and  barely  alluded  to  the  war,  hut 
devoted  its  whole  strength  to  the  study  of  so¬ 
cial  problems  and  the  internal  condition  of  the 
country.  At  last  one  of  its  trusted  contribu¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Engelhardt,  in  his  “  Village  Letters,” 
showed  by  convincing  testimony  the  feeling 
of  the  peasants  even  in  remote  provinces,  their 
readiness  to  bear  sacrifices  and  make  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  sake  of  the  country  and  the  cause, 
and,  above  all,  the  interest  which  they  took  in 
the  events  of  the  day.  Newspapers  have  pen¬ 
etrated  during  the  last  two  years  into  social 
strata  throughout  the  country  where  before 
they  were  almost  or  entirely  unknown.  In  the 
literary  journals  foreign  writers  take  the  lead. 
The  “European  Messenger”  and  the  “Russian 
Messenger”  are  full  of  original  articles  by 
French  writers,  with  Zola  and  Tissot  as  regular 
contributors.  The  best  of  the  war  literature 
is  the  “  Campaign  Letters,”  by  Prince  Alexis 
Tseretelef.  The  death  of  Nekrasof  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  year  has  left  Russia  without 
a  great  poet.  Count  Golenistchef-Kutuzof,  in 
bis  “Calm  and  Storm,”  shows  much  promise. 
The  great  dramatic  success  of  the  year  was 
“  The  Marriage  of  Bielugliin,”  by  a  new  writer, 
N.  Solovief.  Among  new  novels  there  are 
three  of  unusual  merit,  though  signed  by  none 
of  the  great  names:  “A  Quarter  of  a  Century 
Back,”  by  B.  M.  Markevitch;  “The  Stone  of 
Sisyphus,”  by  K.  N.  Leontief,  a  story  of  life  in 
Epirus;  and  “Youthful  Victories,”  by  A.  Po- 
tiekhin,  a  tale  of  peasant  life  of  great  interest. 
Russian  historical  studies,  so  noticeable  of  late 
years,  continue.  Professor  Solovief,  besides 
the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  his  “  History  of 
Russia,”  concerned  with  the  reign  of  Cath¬ 
arine  IT.,  has  published  a  separate  work 
on  “Alexander  I.,  his  Policy  and  Diploma¬ 
cy.”  “New  Letters  of  Pushkin,”  including 
seventy-five  letters  to  the  poet’s  wife,  are  of 
great  importance  to  an  accurate  estimate  of  his 
life.  The  book  on  “Landed  Property,”  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  a  year  ago  by  Prince  Vassil- 
tchikof,  has  given  rise  to  a  very  hot  discussion, 
from  which  Tchitcherin  and  Professor  Guer- 
rier  have  borne  off  the  palm  in  their  “  Russian 
Dilettantism.”  The  whole  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  in  Russia  was  3,655  for  the 
year  1877.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1878, 
so  far  as  is  known,  there  were  4,183  separate 
publications,  including  109  issues  in  Lettish, 
81  in  Esthonian,  198  in  Polish,  78  in  Jewish, 
23  in  Tartar,  18  in  Arabic,  besides  a  few  in 
Kirghiz,  Jagatai,  Georgian,  Armenian,  Fin¬ 
nish,  German,  French,  and  most  European  lan¬ 
guages. 

Spain. — An  epic  poem,  “La  Atlantida,” 
written  in  the  Catalonian  dialect  by  Verda- 
guer,  and  accompanied  by  a  translation  into 
Spanish  by  Palau,  deserves  attention  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lofty  ideas  it  contains  and  its  ex¬ 
cellent  versification.  The  only  dramatic  works 
of  importance  are  “En  el  pilar  y  la  Cruz,”  by 
Echegaray ;  “  Oonsuelo,”  by  Ayala ;  and  a  dra¬ 
ma  by  Cano,  “  La  Opinion  Ptiblica.”  The  last 


has  produced  a  deep  impression  in  theatrical 
circles ;  it  belongs  to  the  French  realistic  school. 
Works  of  fiction  of  the  present  year  are  mostly 
second-rate;  two,  however,  by  Valera  and 
Galdos,  are  worth  reading.  Books  on  moral, 
political,  and  natural  science  give  hopeful  signs 
of  progress  in  a  branch  of  literature  hitherto 
little  cultivated  in  Spain. 

Among  the  best  productions  of  the  year 
which  treat  of  social  sciences  are  Azcarate’s 
“  Constitution  Inglesa  ”  and  “  La  Politica  del 
Continente.”  The  most  important  work  on 
the  natural  sciences  of  the  year  is  “  Principios 
de  Geologia  y  Paleontologia,”  by  Landerer, 
with  examples  from  the  geology  of  Spain. 
Oliver’s  “Historia  del  Derecho  en  Catalufia, 
Mallorca,  y  Valencia,”  is  a  model  of  scientific 
exposition  on  political,  administrative,  and 
civil  law.  The  volume  of  “  Cartas  de  Indias  ” 
is  a  fine  folio  edition,  illustrated  with  facsimile 
letters  and  old  maps;  108  letters  are  given  of 
important  persons  connected  with  the  conquest 
of  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  commencing  with  Columbus 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci.  These  letters  afford 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  conflicts  which  existed 
between  the  religious  and  civil  South  Ameri¬ 
can  authorities.  Arteche  has  brought  out  the 
third  volume  of  his  “  Guerra  de  la  Indepen¬ 
dence,”  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Peninsular  War.  In  “Histo¬ 
ria  Politica  y  Literaria  de  los  Trovadores,”  by 
Balaguer,  the  poetry  and  language  of  the 
Troubadours  and  their  influence  on  European 
countries  are  critically  studied.  Saavedra’s 
“Discurso  ”  on  entering  the  Spanish  Academy 
is  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  literature 
aljamiada  of  the  Spanish  Moors. 

Sweden. — Carlson,  relieved  of  his  ministe¬ 
rial  duties,  will  be  able  to  complete  his  history 
of  Sweden.  In  theology,  Billing’s  “  Confession 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  ”  attempts  to  recon¬ 
cile  science  and  religion.  An  anonymous  book, 
“  What  we  Know,  What  we  Believe,  and 
What  we  Will,”  reflects  the  prevailing  skepti¬ 
cal  idealism.  Lysander’s  study  of  the  author 
Ahnquist,  as  well  as  that  of  Brandes  on  Teg- 
ner,  attracted  much  attention.  Treatises  on 
local  geology  and  botany,  and  on  natural  his¬ 
tory,  have  been  published  by  Angelin,  Na- 
thorst,  and  Thomson.  In  polite  literature,  the 
stories  of  A.  Strindberg  are  original  and  mer¬ 
itorious,  as  well  as  his  drama  “  Master  Olof.” 

LITERATURE,  ENGLISH.  The  pathetic 
reflection  is  often  indulged  that  among  us  the 
men  of  thought  and  cultivation  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  from  attention  to  public  affairs.  From 
the  standpoint  of  literature  in  England  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  this  complaint. 
Of  the  large  number  of  books  and  occasional 
publications,  a  very  considerable  if  not  the 
largest  part  is  composed  of  productions  called 
forth  by  questions  of  the  day,  political,  eco¬ 
nomical,  theological,  and  the  like,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  that  aspire  to  permanent  recog¬ 
nition  ;  and  men  of  the  highest  powers  are 
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found  in  the  ranks  of  the  contestants.  Per¬ 
haps  they  do  only  their  duty  to  their  time  and 
country ;  all  the  same,  the  eye  that  surveys 
the  sum  of  literary  ventures  for  a  year  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  over  the  most  as  necessarily 
ephemeral  and  phenomenal.  And  yet  it  will 
be  conceded  that  there  is  no  lack  of  ability, 
information,  and  earnestness  in  the  writers, 
and  that  their  writings  are  excellently  adapted 
to  their  ends. 

History. — Although  no  historical  work  of 
the  first  class  has  made  its  appearance,  several 
have  been  published  of  decided  value.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky’s 
“  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.”  It  is  rather  an  historical  essay  or  series 
of  essays  than  a  proper  history  ;  but  the  thor¬ 
ough  research  and  sagacious  judgment  and 
clear  exposition,  by  which  the  author  is  honor¬ 
ably  conspicuous,  give  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest  to  his  representation  of  what  is  generally 
esteemed  the  least  picturesque  and  least  spir¬ 
itual  era  of  English  history.  “Democracy  in 
Europe,”  by  Sir  T.  Erskine  May,  while  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  certain  inde¬ 
terminateness  in  the  conception  of  the  subject, 
and  a  corresponding  defect  in  its  treatment,  is 
on  the  whole  not  unworthy  the  author  of  the 
continuation  of  Hallam’s  “Constitutional  His¬ 
tory  of  England.”  A  third  volume  of  the 
“  Constitutional  History  of  England,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Stubbs,  carries  forward,  with  undimin¬ 
ished  evidence  of  large  learning  and  excellent 
judgment,  a  work  that  is  worthy  to  stand  in  as 
intimate  relations  to  Hallam’s  as  does  Sir  T. 
E.  May’s  continuation.  Mr.  J.  R.  Green's 
“  History  of  the  English  People,”  of  which 
two  volumes  have  appeared,  is  an  expansion 
of  his  popular  “Short  History,”  having  the 
merits  and  some  of  the  defects  of  that,  but 
bids  fair  to  prove,  when  completed,  deserving 
of  the  widespread  approval  his  previous  work 
received.  Professor  Masson’s  “Life  of  Mil- 
ton,”  so  entitled,  of  which  two  additional 
volumes  have  appeared,  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the 
figure  of  Milton  in  the  foreground.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  faulty,  but  there  can  not  be  any 
question  of  the  ability  with  which  it  is  exe¬ 
cuted,  or  of  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  an  important  epoch  of  English 
history.  Mr.  J.  Gairdner’s  “  History  of  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Richard  III.”  is  a  monograph  show¬ 
ing  sound  judgment  on  a  subject  upon  which 
writers  have  so  often  given  way  to  extreme 
views.  “History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  the  Abolition  of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction,” 
as  the  title  suggests,  is  the  work  of  a  conser¬ 
vative  churchman,  and  is  conscientiously  and 
ably  done.  “  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,” 
by  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  deals  with  an  obscure 
subject  on  which  the  details  of  history  are  scant, 
but  makes  the  most  of  them,  and  is  an  addition 
to  our  stock  of  serviceable  works  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ancient  world.  “  Cyprus,”  by  Gen¬ 
eral  di  Cesnola,  has  the  advantage  of  a  revived 


antiquarian  and  a  new  political  interest,  and 
is  intrinsically  very  interesting.  Archbishop 
Trench’s  “  Mediaeval  Church  History  ”  was 
written  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  some 
young  lady  pupils.  It  might  have  been  made 
a  more  valuable  work  for  the  general  public  if 
the  materials  had  been  recast;  but  the  proverb 
which  forbids  looking  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth 
has  its  application  in  its  utmost  force  to  the 
publication  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Trencb.  We  are 
thankful  for  comparatively  small  favors  from 
him.  A  new  edition  of  Finlay’s  “  History  of 
Greece,  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Present  Time,”  recalls  public  attention  to 
a  work  that,  while  it  records  but  too  faithfully 
the  author’s  prejudices,  fills  most  worthily  a 
place  for  which  there  is  not  even  a  claimant 
besides.  The  “War  Correspondence  of  the 
Daily  News  ”  brings  down  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  war  to  the  fall  of  Kars,  and  is  a  narra¬ 
tive  that  deserves  the  more  permanent  form  in 
which  it  is  published.  “China:  History,  Laws, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People,”  by  John 
Henry  Gray,  is  a  timely  book.  Since  Dr.  S. 
Wells  Williams  published  his  admirable  work, 
“  The  Middle  Kingdom,”  not  only  has  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  China  become  possible,  but  the 
empire  has  passed  through  changes  needing  to 
be  authentically  recorded.  Mr.  Gray’s  work 
is  as  good  for  the  present  time  as  that  of  Dr. 
Williams  was  thirty  years  ago. 

In  literary  history  two  or  three  works  claim 
notice.  The  “History  of  Roman  Literature,” 
by  Charles  T.  Cruttwell,  is  happily  adapted  to 
produce,  as  it  is  evidently  the  fruit  of,  accurate 
knowledge  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
subject.  As  much  may  be  said  of  “  The  Trou¬ 
badours:  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Lit¬ 
erature,”  with  the  further  advantage  of  being 
on  a  less  familiar  line  of  research.  “  History 
of  English  Humor,”  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’Es- 
trange,  though  on  a  subject  which  the  author 
had  pretty  much  to  himself,  and  of  which  the 
materials  are  abundant,  is  a  work  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  need  not  deter  a  more  compe¬ 
tent  writer  from  doing  it  over  again. 

Biography. — Every  man,  it  has  been  said, 
lives  at  the  center  of  a  world  of  his  own,  a 
world  to  which  his  life  is  of  special  conse¬ 
quence  ;  and,  when  his  world  is  sufficiently 
extensive,  his  life  is  likely  to  be  written.  Bi¬ 
ography  is  thus  a  large  department  of  book¬ 
making.  But  comparatively  few  are  the 
“  Lives  ”  that  in  a  literary  point  of  view  can 
be  said  to  have  a  lasting  value.  For  the  light 
which  they  cast  on  the  politics  of  England  in 
the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  and 
the  earlier  years  of  Victoria’s,  the'  “  Memoirs 
of  the  Second  Viscount  Melbourne,”  by  W.  M. 
Torrens,  M.  D.,  are  valuable.  They  embody 
materials  of  history.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  skill  of  the  editor  has  fallen  below  his  op¬ 
portunity.  A  third  volume  of  Mr.  Martin’s 
“  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,”  in  which  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Crimean  war  is  largely  illustrated, 
had  a  less  favorable  reception  than  its  prede- 
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censors,  from  the  suspicion  that  its  issue,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  prevailing  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  design  to  press  an  anti-Russian  policy, 
was  meant  to  add  the  influence  of  the  Court 
to  that  of  the  Cabinet.  But,  leaving  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  contemporary  politics  aside,  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  adapted  to  raise  the  public  estimate  of 
the  Prince,  and  to  relieve  him  of  some  imputa¬ 
tions  that  were  at  that  period  of  his  life  very 
generally  believed.  Mr.  Edward  Smith’s  biog¬ 
raphy  of  William  Cobbett  is  a  fit  memorial  of 
a  remarkable  though  not  in  all  respects  admi¬ 
rable  man.  Recurring  to  an  earlier  time  in 
English  history,  we  have  a  well-executed  “  Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,”  by  Louise  Creighton  ; 
and  Mr.  Peter.  Bayne  has  given  to  the  “  Chief 
Actors  in  the  Puritan  Revolution  ”  the  benefit 
of  his  thoughtful  and  effective  literary  treat¬ 
ment.  “William  Harvey:  a  History  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,”  by 
R.  Willis,  M.  D.,  is  at  once  a  good  biography 
and  a  satisfactory  vindication  for  its  distin¬ 
guished  subject  of  the  honor  of  which  un¬ 
friendly  criticism  has  sought  to  deprive  him. 

The  “Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodg¬ 
son,  B.  D.,”  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  James  T. 
Hodgson,  while  preserving  “  the  memory  of  a 
man  of  worth,”  derive  their  chief  interest  from 
his  relations  with  Lord  and  Lady  Byron,  and 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  character  of  the 
noble  and  unhappy  poet,  and,  negatively,  upon 
the  causes  of  his  separation  from  his  wife — es¬ 
tablishing  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
shocking  interpretation  for  which  an  Ameri¬ 
can  authoress  a  few  years  ago  made  herself 
responsible.  Very  little  biographical  value  or 
interest  can  be  ascribed  to  the  “Letters  of 
John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne,”  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  publica¬ 
tion.  The  poet’s  memory  is  preserved  to  better 
purpose  and  in  a  far  more  agreeable  way  in 
“Recollections  of  Writers,”  by  Charles  and 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke — a  volume  rich  in  anec¬ 
dote,  and  which,  though  frequently  on  the 
point  of  gushing,  is  on  the  whole  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  pleasant  introduction  into  a  brilliant  society. 
The  “  Life  and  Letters  of  Sydney  Dobell  ”  will 
render  a  service  to  the  memory  of  one  whom 
the  lovers  of  good  literature  should  not  will¬ 
ingly  suffer  to  be  forgotten.  The  “  Life  of 
George  Combe,”  by  Charles  Gibbon,  is  a  good 
account  of  a  man  whose  influence  on  popular 
opinion  has  been  very  great.  “Memoirs  of 
Anna  Jameson,”  by  Gerardine  McPherson,  de¬ 
scribe  a  character  and  a  career  that  command 
admiration  and  sympathy.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  “Robert  Dick,  of  Thurso,  Botanist  and 
Geologist,”  by  Samuel  Smiles.  Mr.  JohnMor- 
ley  continues  his  elaborate  biographical  por¬ 
traitures  of  men  representing  the  irreverent 
tendencies  of  thought  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  by  the  publication  of  two  volumes  on 
“  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedists.”  Mr.  Ham- 
erton’s  “Modern  Frenchmen:  Five  Biogra¬ 
phies,”  is  marked  by  the  charm  of  style  which 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  read  anything  from  his 


■pen.  Mr.  Nassau  Senior’s  “  Conversations  ” 
with  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  other  eminent  French 
statesmen,  though  casting  little  new  light  on 
the  causes  of  events,  disclose  states  of  opinion 
which  have  a  curious  interest  after  the  event. 
Some  brief  biographical  essays  on  “English 
Men  of  Letters”  are  themselves  so  choice  ex¬ 
amples  of  literary  art  as  to  have  the  promise 
of  enjoying  a  durable  place  in  public  estima¬ 
tion.  “Johnson,”  by  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
“Scott,”  by  R.  H.  Hutton,  may  be  particularly 
mentioned.  The  appearance  of  two  lives  of 
Lessing,  one  by  Mr.  James  Sime  and  one  by 
Helen  Zimmern,  caused  the  subject  to  be  much 
bewritten  in  the  reviews,  if  not  largely  read 
about. 

Fiction.—  This  department  of  literature  has 
come  to  engross  more  and  more  the  activity  of 
writers  and  the  interest  of  readers,  until  it 
now  leads  all  others  in  the  number  of  works 
produced,  if  not  in  the  solid  content  of  print¬ 
ed  paper.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
quality  improved  in  proportion.  But  the  ranks 
of  the  novelists  are  swelled  by  a  crowd  of 
young  aspirants,  who  press  into  this  as  the 
most  promising  field  of  authorship,  and  whose 
crude  attempts  would  depress  the  average 
quality,  even  if  the  best  writers  equaled  or  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  best  of  their  previous  work — 
which  unhappily  they  do  not.  Mr.  William 
Black’s  latest  poem  (as  it  might  after  the  Ger¬ 
man  manner  be  fitly  called),  “  Macleod  of 
Dare,”  is  an  advance  upon  its  immediate  pred¬ 
ecessor,  and  comes  within  the  inner  circle  of 
his  best  work ;  but  it  is  not  on  the  whole 
equal  to  his  “Princess  of  Thule,”  of  wfliich  the 
reader  is  forcibly  reminded.  It  exhibits  a  tragic 
power  beyond  anything  he  has  before  given  us, 
but  in  other  respects  is  less  fortunate.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  has  shown  a  more  steady  prog¬ 
ress  in  his  art,  and  is  working  his  way  to  the 
front  rank  of  English  novelists.  His  “Return 
of  the  Native  ”  is  a  striking  production,  which 
wrould  perhaps  be  improved  by  a  quicker  move¬ 
ment  of  the  story,  but  makes  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  of  character  and  powers.  Mrs.  Olipbnnt 
is  another  example  of  a  steady  working  out  on 
the  lines  traced  by  her  well-tested  capacity. 
She  relies  for  freshness  of  impression  not  up¬ 
on  anything  artificial  or  sensational,  but  upon 
an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  imagination.  She 
weaves  new  plots,  conceives  of  new  types  of 
character,  and,  though  making  no  pretensions 
to  the  first  rank  among  novelists,  keeps  her 
high  place  in  the  second  rank  with  no  token 
of  diminishing  power,  and  with  all  her  original 
simplicity  of  style.  Her  “Young  Musgrave” 
had  hardly  been  long  enough  in  hand  to  be 
read  and  approved  before  there  were  reports  of 
another  soon  to  he  forthcoming.  There  must 
come  an  end,  of  course ;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
so  many  successive  ventures  are  made  with 
so  uniform  a  standard  of  recognized  merit. 
“  Scotch  Firs,”  by  Sarah  Tytler,  shows  the 
same  insight  into  human  nature  of  the  Scotch 
variety  that  her  previous  works  have  exempli- 
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fled,  and  her  numerous  readers  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  with. 

Theology  and  Religion. — This  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  the  most  numerous  class  of  publica¬ 
tions.  It  now  yields  the  precedence  to  fiction. 
Though  a  less  numerous,  it  may  he  a  larger 
class  ;  but  out  of  the  mass  of  didactic  and  con¬ 
troversial  books,  only  a  few  claim  more  than 
a  passing  recognition  from  the  literary  critic. 
The  “Essays,  Historical  and  Theological,”  of 
the  late  Canon  Mozley,  in  respect  to  power  of 
thought  and  solid  energy  of  style,  are  among 
the  most  important  works  of  their  class.  They 
are  historical  in  more  than  one  sense ;  com¬ 
posed  at  intervals  during  the  author’s  career, 
from  his  university  graduation  to  the  close  of 
life,  they  indicate  the  progress  of  his  mind — a 
mind  of  more  compass  and  force  than  was  fully 
recognized  before  his  work  here  was  done. 
We  read  him  always  with  admiration,  scarcely 
less  when  compelled  to  differ  from  him  than 
when  we  feel  ourselves  borne  along  with  him. 
“  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
First  Ten  Centuries,”  by  Philip  Smith,  is  a  good 
manual  for  the  general  student;  “History  of 
the  English  Church,”  by  G.  G.  Perry,  is  a  work 
of  particular  interest  to  Anglican  churchmen ; 
and  “  Religion  in  England  under  Queen  Anne 
and  the  Georges,”  by  John  Stoughton,  is  a 
work  that  will  commend  itself  to  readers  of 
different  shades  of  belief  by  the  evidence  it 
gives  of  a  broad  charity  that  consists  with  in¬ 
telligent  discrimination.  Two  or  three  impor- 
tant  Biblical  works  have  appeared.  A  “New 
Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers,” 
edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott,  more  full  in  exposi¬ 
tion  than  “  The  Speaker’s  Commentary,”  and 
exacting  less  from  the  reader  than  the  commen¬ 
taries  for  professional  use,  fills  an  unappropriated 
place  in  our  libraries.  Professor  E.  H.  Plump- 
tre,  one  of  the  writers  in  Bishop  Ellicott’s  se¬ 
ries  of  volumes,  has  put  forth  an  “Exposition  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia.” 
A  posthumously  published  “Commentary  on 
the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,”  by  John  Eadie,  D.  D.,  will  take  a 
place  beside  the  respected  author’s  works  be¬ 
fore  published,  as  favorable  examples  of  the 
more  conservative  method  of  interpretation. 
Out  of  numerous  volumes  of  sermons,  mention 
should  be  made  of  “  Some  Difficulties  of  Be¬ 
lief,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore ;  “  Hu¬ 
man  Life  and  its  Conditions,”  by  R.  W.  Church, 
D.  C.  L.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s;  “Eternal  Hope, 
and  other  Sermons,”  by  Canon  Farrar ;  and  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley’s  posthumous  volume, 
“All  Saints’  Day,  and  other  Sermons.”  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes  asks  and  seeks  to  answer  the 
question,  “  The  Old  Church :  What  shall  we  Do 
with  it  ?  ” — pleasant  reading,  like  everything 
that  comes  from  his  pen,  but  of  not  much 
wr eight  as  argument.  “  Philochristus  ”  is  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  construct  a  new  gospel. 
It  assumes  to  he  a  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus  by 
a  disciple;  the  materials  are  the  first  three 
gospels,  the  miracles  excepted.  It  is  sugges¬ 


tive,  reverent,  and  thoughtful,  though  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  any  but  those  who  with  the  author 
credit  less  than  half  the  record. 

Science  and  Philosophy. — The  contribu¬ 
tions  to  these  departments  of  investigation  are 
not  numerous  nor  very  weighty.  Professor 
Huxley  has  given  us  “  Physiography :  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Nature.”  He  is  sure 
of  his  audience  whenever  he  speaks.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  Lockyer  expounds  for  the  general  reader 
“Star-gazing,  Past  and  Present.”  In  “The 
Voyage  of  the  Challenger,”  by  Sir  C.  Wyville 
Thomson,  some  of  the  results  of  successful  sub¬ 
marine  exploration  are  exhibited  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  way. 

In  political  and  economical  science  several 
productions  deserve  mention.  “Social  Poli¬ 
tics,”  by  Arthur  Arnold,  discusses  important 
problems  in  a  fearless,  intelligent  way,  from  a 
liberal  standpoint.  “The  Political  Writings 
of  Richard  Cohden  ”  have  been  collected,  and 
make  a  fresh  impression  of  his  power.  “Free 
Trade  and  Protection,”  by  Henry  Fawcett, 
M.  P.,  ably  maintains  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
economists  against  a  growing  tendency  to  fall 
hack  into  the  protective  policy.  Another  work 
in  the  same  field  of  thought  is  “  Chapters 
in  Political  Economy,”  by  Professor  Bonamy 
Price. 

Turning  to  matters  less  connected  with  ma¬ 
terial  interests,  “  The  Natural  History  of  Athe¬ 
ism,”  by  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  has  much  to  commend  it.  The 
author’s  strong  individuality  stamps  every  page. 
The  style  is  vivid  and  racy.  But  of  how  much 
value  it  is  as  a  specimen  of  philosophizing  is 
another  question,  as  to  which  it  might  he  ven¬ 
turesome  to  speak  confidently.  Yet  it  is  a 
hook  that  will  be  read,  and  by  those  who  read 
it  enjoyed.  We  note  also  “Discoveries  of 
Sinai  in  Arabia  and  of  Midian,”  by  Charles 
Beke,  and  “  Lectures  on  Assyrian  Philology,” 
hv  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

Travel. — The  English  never  tire  of  travel 
and  adventure,  and  this  national  trait  shows 
itself  in  the  current  literature.  But  out  of  the 
numerous  printed  memorials  of  the  passion 
for  roving,  few  call  for  reference  here.  “  On 
Horseback  through  Asia  Minor,”  by  F.  Burna¬ 
by,  is  an  entertaining  narrative  of  personal  ad¬ 
venture.  In  regard  to  the  opinions  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  writer,  one  feels  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  allowance  for  an  anti-Russian 
feeling  so  strong  as  to  give  him  the  air  of  an 
apologist  for  the  Turk.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  conscious  misinterpretation  of  facts,  but  the 
reader  soon  learns  to  suspect  the  author’s  lean¬ 
ings  and  to  make  allowance  for  them.  Two 
striking  contrasts  are  presented  in  “  The  Thirst- 
Land,”  by  Parker  Gilmore,  and  “  The  Great 
Frozen  Sea :  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage 
of  the  Alert.”  Another  Arctic  experience  is 
related  in  “The  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea:  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Arctic  Expeditions  in  1875-  76,”  by 
E.  L.  Morse.  “Art  and  Art  Industries  in  Ja¬ 
pan,”  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  will  excite  a 
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higher  appreciation  of  the  civilization  of  that 
Oriental  “  wonder-land.”  Mr.  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  the  novelist,  in  his  book  on  “  South  Af¬ 
rica,”  embodies  his  views  of  the  condition  and 
needs  of  that  portion  of  the  British  dominions. 
The  graphic  pen  of  the  practiced  writer  ex¬ 
hibits  to  good  advantage  the  observations  of 
the  fresh  eye.  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  in 
his  “  Walks  in  London,”  does  for  his  country’s 
metropolis  what  he  has  done  with  pen  and 
pencil  for  Rome  and  its  environs,  and  for  the 
cities  of  northern  Italy.  “The  English  Lake 
District,  as  interpreted  in  the  Poems  of  Words¬ 
worth,”  by  Professor  William  Knight,  came  of 
a  happy  suggestion.  The  landscape  of  the  lake 
district  is  present  in  nearly  all  of  Wordsworth’s 
poetry,  and  those  in  which  it  is  not  directly 
visible  as  furnishing  the  pictorial  element  are 
steeped  in  its  atmosphere,  and  the  poems  are 
almost  a  guide-book  to  the  district.  Professor 
Knight  is  at  home  in  both.  He  is  lovingly 
familiar  with  the  poems,  and  has  for  himself 
traced  out  their  local  allusions,  and  read  them 
in  the  scenes  in  which  they  were  born.  Their 
mutually  interpretative  character  could  not 
have  a  more  accomplished  expounder.  In  their 
“  Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and 
Brittany,”  Thomas  and  Katharine  Macquoid 
continue  a  series  of  observations  and  recollec¬ 
tions  that  it  is  safe  to  say  have  a  higher  charm 
than  other  eyes  would  discover  in  the  scenes 
they  describe.  "Not  only  from  the  mingling  of 
fiction  with  fact,  but  there  is  “  speculation  in 
these  eyes,”  which  look  as  it  were  through  an 
idealizing  atmosphere,  and  fact  and  feeling,  de¬ 
scription  and  legend,  together  give  more  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  reader  than  most  observers  would 
bring  to  or  bring  from  a  personal  survey  of 
their  route  of  travel.  Mr.  H.  Hussey  Vivian, 
M.  P.,  made  a  three  months’  tour  in  the  United 
States  in  1877,  and  has  published  the  results 
of  his  observations.  He  traveled  under  such 
special  advantages,  and  made  such  good  use  of 
his  opportunities,  that  he  gathered  a  consider¬ 
able  mass  of  valuable  information,  which  does 
not  lose  any  of  its  freshness  or  interest  from 
the  style  in  which  it  is  communicated.  Nor 
does  he  lack  an  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
what  he  observed,  and  his  comparatively  un¬ 
studied  “  Notes  ”  are  more  instructive  to  those 
for  whom  he  wrote  than  many  more  preten¬ 
tious  works,  while  Americans  will  be  favorably 
impressed  with  the  pervading  good  feeling  that 
characterizes  the  volume.  Other  works  might 
be  named,  for  the  literature  of  travel  shows  no 
signs  of  contraction,  but  the  above  may  suffice 
as  among  the  more  noticeable.  More  than  once 
has  the  feeling  found  expression  that,  though 
the  survey  of  the  globe  is  not  scientifically 
complete,  yet  for  the  pleasure  of  travel  or  the 
profit  and  delight  of  readers  little  more  re¬ 
mained  to  be  explored ;  but  every  year  gives 
proof  that  discovery  is  not  at  an  end,  that  ad¬ 
venture  has  not  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  for  good  books  of  travel  a  legitimate  mar¬ 
ket  still  remains. 


Poetry. — No  new  candidate  for  the  laurel 
has  appeared,  of  sufficient  promise  to  make  a 
sensible  impression  upon  critical  minds  or  on 
the  more  susceptible  apprehension  of  ordinary 
readers,  while  the  established  favorites  of  the 
public  have  made  no  demonstration.  Mr.  Swin- 
buime’s  “Poems  and  Ballads”  include  some 
pieces  that  compare  with  his  best  work ;  but 
the  larger  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  pro¬ 
ductions  that  can  not  add  to  his  fame.  They 
show,  indeed,  his  sovereign  mastery  over  lan¬ 
guage  and  meter.  In  condensed  energy  of  ex¬ 
pression  no  poet  since  Byron  can  compare  with 
him,  and  the  melody  of  his  verse  is  something 
marvelous.  But  one  feels  that  these  gifts  are 
too  often  expended  on  sentiments  that  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  such  investiture,  and  which 
give  to  some  of  his  sweetest  verse  a  joyless 
expression.  Mr.  Browning’s  latest  production 
is  one  that  will  be  regarded  as  equally  “  rich 
and  strange  ”  with  the  generality  of  his  produc¬ 
tions — “  rich  ”  to  his  admirers  and  in  their  view 
altogether  admirable,  and  to  others  “strange,” 
amorphous,  and  altogether  “  unspeakable.”  A 
seeming  negligence,  an  occasional  departure 
(for  good  reasons)  from  the  regulation  move¬ 
ment  of  verse,  like  a  judiciously  introduced 
discord  in  music,  has  its  legitimate  place  and 
effect.  But  music  in  which  discord  is  the  rule 
and  harmony  the  exception,  or  verse  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  which  is  a  perpetual  stumbling-block 
to  the  reader,  requires  a  taste  educated  into 
the  capacity  of  approval.  A  volume  of  “Prose 
and  Verse  ”  by  Thomas  Moore,  edited  from 
his  MSS.,  contains,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  little  to  reward  the  reader’s  attention. 
Moore  was  not  likely,  through  excess  of  mod¬ 
esty  or  for  any  other  reason,  to  withhold  from 
the  press  anything  that  was  worth  printing. 
What  he  published  would  have  been  the  better 
for  sifting;  the  shreds  and  patches  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  workshop  were  not  worth  collecting.  In 
“  Lautrec,”  by  Mr.  John  Payne,  whose  produc¬ 
tions  are  coming  to  be  recognized  by  a  widen¬ 
ing  circle,  confirmation  is  read  of  the  promise 
seen  in  his  previous  productions.  Not  by  su¬ 
perficial  graces  or  sacrifices  to  the  passion  for 
new  sensations  in  the  realm  of  taste,  but  by  the 
conscientious  working  out  of  ideals  worthy  of 
elaboration,  he  seems  to  be  building  up  a  repu¬ 
tation  that  may  become  fame.  • 

LONG,  Charles  Ciiaille.  Colonel  Long, 
late  of  the  Egyptian  army,  who  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  daring  military  expeditions 
in  the  service  of  the  Khedive,  and  still  more 
by  important  geographical  investigations  in 
equatorial  Africa,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Princess  Anne,  in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1842. 
Destined  for  the  legal  profession,  he  was  called 
away  from  his  studies  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  secession.  Enlisting  as  a  common  sol¬ 
dier,  he  won  successive  promotion  up  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  serving  in  the  11th  Maryland 
regiment  and  subsequently  on  the  staff  of  a 
brigade  commander.  At  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  although  recommended  for  a 
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captaincy  in  the  regular  army,  his  inclination 
for  an  active  military  life  led  him  to  apply  for 
an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  Yiceroy 
of  Egypt,  whose  army  was  then  deprived  of 
officers  by  the  recall  of  the  Frenchmen  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Egyptian  army.  Long  acquired 
the  appointment  of  lieutenant-colonel  and 
chef  de  V intendance.  The  scheme  of  the  Khe¬ 
dive  for  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke  was 
defeated  hy  the  diplomatic  interference  of 
England,  so  that  for  some  years  after  Long’s 
entrance  into  the  Egyptian  service,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1870,  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  for  an  active  military  life.  In  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1874,  upon  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Gordon  as  successor  to  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  in  the  governor-generalship  of  the 
Equatorial  Province^,  and  the  organization  of 
ah  extensive  expedition  into  the  regions  of  the 
upper  Nile,  Long  was  detached  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  and  sent  to  join  Gordon  at  Gondokoro 
in  the  quality  of  chief  of  staff.  For  three 
years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expedi¬ 
tions,  full  of  adventure  and  rich  in  geographi¬ 
cal  results,  which  revealed  much  that  was 
unknown  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  of  the 
Niam-niam  and  pygmies  west  of  the  White 
Nile,  and  of  the  countries  on  the  east  coast. 
His  experiences  have  been  recounted  in  a  book 
named  “Central  Africa:  Naked  Truths  of 
Naked  People.”  His  first  expedition  left  Gon¬ 
dokoro  in  April,  1874,  very  ill-provided  with 
supplies,  and  destined  to  endure  great  hard¬ 
ship  ;  he  penetrated  to  the  seat  of  M’tse,  the 
monarch  of  Uganda,  navigated  and  surveyed 
for  the  first  time  the  Victoria  N’yanza,  and 
discovered  the  connection  of  that  lake  with 
the  Albert  N’yanza  and  the  Nile  ;  he  also  dis¬ 
covered  the  considerable  body  of  water  called 
Lake  Ibrahim,  north  of  the  Victoria  Lake. 
The  Khedive  rewarded  the  explorer  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  the  title  of  ley.  In  1875 
he  commanded  a  military  expedition  into  the 
Makaraka  and  the  country  of  the  Niam-niam, 
and  encountered  specimens  of  the  remarkable 
pygmy  race,  one  of  which,  a  woman,  he 
brought  hack  with  him.  In  September,  1875, 
he  was  dispatched  with  sealed  orders  from  the 
Khedive  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  800  men 
on  a  maritime  expedition  to  the  port  of  Kis- 
maya  in  the  -dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zan¬ 
zibar.  They  captured  the  three  ports  of 
Brava,  Kismaya,  and  Ras  Ilafoon.  While  wait¬ 
ing  for  further  orders,  Long  explored  the  Yuba 
River.  In  the  mean  time  the  Sultan  of  Zan¬ 
zibar  had  appealed  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  for  protection,  and  at  their  intercession 
the  Khedive  receded  from  his  position,  deny¬ 
ing  his  responsibility  for  the  occupation  of  the 
conquered  country  under  the  plea  of  an  “  ex¬ 
cess  of  zeal  ”  on  the  part  of  his  officer.  The 
occupation  was  not,  however,  entirely  without 
results,  since  the  extension  of  the  Egyptian 
dominion  as  far  as  Ras  Ilafoon  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  since  then  been  recognized  by  the 
British  Government. 


LOUISIANA.  An  information  was  filed 
against  the  Returning  Board  of  the  State,  in 
consequence  of  the  instructions  of  the  grand 
jury  of  Orleans  Parish,  on  July  5,  1877.  It 
charged  Wells,  Anderson,  Casanova,  and  Ken¬ 
ner,  members  of  the  hoard,  with  uttering 
forged  and  counterfeit  returns  from  the  parish 
of  Vernon  of  an  election  held  November  7, 
1876,  for  Presidential  electors,  by  which  the 
votes  for  the  Hayes  electors  were  increased 
from  2  to  180,  and  those  for  the  Tilden  electors 
decreased  from  864  to  469.  The  accused  plead¬ 
ed  not  guilty,  and  one  of  them  was  brought  to 
trial  in  January,  1878. 

The  case  of  the  State  ®*.  Thomas  0.  Ander¬ 
son,  as  this  trial  was  named,  was  commenced 
on  January  28th.  Tn  evidence  the  public  rec¬ 
ord,  the  subject  of  the  charge,  the  consoli¬ 
dated  statement  of  the  parish  of  Vernon  in  its 
altered  condition,  was  exhibited  to  the  jury. 
Its  genuineness  as  having  been  the  original 
true  record  and  subsequently  altered  was  clear¬ 
ly  proved.  It  was  proved  that  in  its  original 
condition  it  was  an  honest,  true  statement  or 
record  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  voters  of  the 
parish  of  Vernon  for  Presidential  electors,  at 
the  general  election  in  November,  1876;  that 
it  was  in  its  true  condition  placed  in  an  enve¬ 
lope,  sent  to  the  hoard  of  returning  officers  in 
New  Orleans,  received  at  the  office  of  the 
board,  opened  by  one  of  its  members  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused,  Thomas  O.  Anderson, 
who  commented  thereon,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  in  its  original  and  true  condition.  It  was 
proved  that  after  the  statement  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  view,  a  party  at  the  time  then  pres¬ 
ent  took  it  into  his  possession,  and  for  identi¬ 
fication  placed  thereon  two  private  marks. 
Said  marks  were  observed  on  the  altered  state¬ 
ment  when  shown  to  the  jury,  being  pointed 
out  by  the  witness  who  had  placed  them  upon 
it.  It  was  shown  that  such  papers  as  consoli¬ 
dated  statements,  tally-sheets,  affidavits,  etc., 
pertaining  to  a  parish,  were  placed  in  a  pack¬ 
age,  sent  to  the  chief  clerk’s  office,  and  therein 
deposited  for  safe  keeping  and  for  future  re¬ 
quirements,  the  papers  of  each  parish  in  a 
compartment  by  itself.  It  was  shown  that  all 
final  action  on  consolidated  statements  or  re¬ 
turns  of  the  election  taken  by  the  returning  of¬ 
ficers  was  in  what  was  termed  secret  session, 
being  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  regular 
sessions.  It  was  shown  that  no  one  was 
expected  or  permitted  to  be  present  with  the 
returning  officers  during  the  secret  session, 
except  the  attorney  for  the  Returning  Board  ; 
that  the  Returning  Board  law  regards  the 
board  complete  with  five  members,  one  of 
them  to  be  of  what  is  called  the  opposite  party ; 
that  only  four  members  participated  in  the 
action  of  the  board,  all  being  of  the  same 
political  party;  that  although  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  had  been  made  to  the  board,  incom¬ 
plete  as  it  existed,  to  have  the  vacancy  filled, 
said  application  being  in  behalf  of  that  portion 
of  the  people  not  connected  with  the  political 
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■party  to  which  the  four  members  of  the  board 
were  attached,  it  was  never  done.  When  the 
returning  officers  were  in  secret  session,  it  was 
shown  that  a  messenger,  in  accordance  with 
their  instructions,  would  bring  from  the  chief 
clerk’s  office  into  an  apartment  they  occupied 
the  consolidated  statements  of  such  parishes  as 
they  called  for.  These,  in  the  absence  of  all 
witnesses  save  the  attorney  of  the  board,  were 
then  acted  upon,  and  the  result  of  the  board’s 
decision  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  statement,  or  upon  a  slip  of  paper 
thereon  placed.  The  same  messenger,  as  in¬ 
structed  by  the  board,  would  receive  from  it 
the  consolidated  statements  thus  acted  upon, 
showing,  in  the  board’s  opinion,  the  result  of 
the  election,  and  redeliver  them  to  the  chief 
clerk’s  office.  Clerks  in  the  latter  office  would 
then  produce  from  the  consolidated  statements, 
subject  to  any  changes  noted  thereon  by  the 
Returning  Board,  the  proper  figures  to  repre¬ 
sent  its  final  result  of  the  election.  These  fig¬ 
ures  were  then  placed  upon  a  tabulated  state¬ 
ment  showing  at  a  glance  the  result  of  the 
election  throughout  the  State,  as  thus  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  board.  This  document  became 
one  of  the  State  records,  was  shown  to  the  jury, 
and  upon  it  were  seen  figures  purporting  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  result  of  the  election  in  the  parish  of 
Yernon,  and  corresponding  in  number  to  those 
found  upon  the  altered  statement  described  in 
the  charge  against  the  accused.  Said  State 
record  was  certified  as  true  and  correct  by  the 
four  members  of  the  Returning  Board,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  signatures,  Thomas  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  the  accused,  being  one  of  the  number. 
The  then  official  newspaper  was  exhibited  to 
the  jury,  containing  the  result  of  the  election 
as  above  set  forth,  promulgated  by  the  four 
parties  above  referred  to.  No  evidence  was 
offered  to  show  who  altered  from  true  to  false 
the  consolidated  statement  of  the  votes  of  the 
parish  of  Vernon,  and  none  to  show  who 
placed  on  the  State  record  above  described 
figures  corresponding  to  those  on  said  altered 
statement. 

The  jury  after  a  short  absence  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  Guilty,  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Court.  The  defendant,  hav¬ 
ing  been  thus  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  two 
years’  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  from 
which  he  appealed.  The  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  was  rendered  on 
March  18th,  by  Chief  Justice  Manning.  It  set 
aside  the  verdict  of  the  jury  against  Thomas 
C.  Anderson,  and  discharged  the  prisoner  from 
custody.  It  removed  the  necessity  for  a  new 
trial,  and  implied  that  ,the  first  should  have 
resulted  in  an  acquittal,  not  because  the  act 
charged  was  not  committed,  but  because  when 
committed  it  constituted  no  crime  known  to 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  Chief  Justice  said : 

The  instrument  charged  in  the  amended  informa¬ 
tion  as  having  been  falsely  uttered  is  the  “  consoli¬ 
dated  statement  of  votes,  parish  Vernon,  made  by 
the  supervisor  of  registration.”  The  statute  no¬ 


where  gives  to  this  consolidated  statement  any  effi¬ 
cacy  or  value  as  evidence  of  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  nor  does  it  anywhere  direct  or  permit  it  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  such  result.  The 
returning  officers  are  not  required  to  use  it.  The  in¬ 
struments  or  documents  they  are  required  to  canvass 
are  the  original  returns  of  the  commissioners,  and 
from  them  and  them  alone  they  must  compile  the 
vote.  This  “  consolidated  statement”  of  the  “su¬ 
pervisor  of  registration”  is  of  so  little  account  that 
its  preservation  among  the  archives  of  either  parish 
or  State  is  not  commanded.  The  clerk  of  court  is 
not  furnished  with  a  duplicate,  as  he  is  of  the  com¬ 
missioners’  returns.  There  is  no  officer  who  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  to  give  a  certified  copy  of  it  for  use 
as  evidence,  or  for  any  other  use.  The  clerk  is  di¬ 
rected  to  certify  it  us  correct,  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  required  so  that  it  may  be  known  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  duplicate  list  of  commissioners’  returns 
in  his  office ;  and  after  it  is  so  certified  the  supervisor 
transmits  it  to  the  returning  officers  along  with  the 
original  returns  sent  him  15y  the  commissioners,  and 
from  the  latter  alone  they  compile  the  vote. 

If  the  supervisors  of  registration  of  every  parish 
in  the  State  should  alter  and  forge  every  consolidated 
statement  of  votes  made  by  each  one  respectively, 
and  transmit  them  thus  altered  and  forged  to  the  re¬ 
turning  officers,' and  these  officers  should  canvass 
and  compile  the  votes,  as  the  statute  requires,  not 
from  these  consolidated  statements,  but  from  the 
unaltered  commissioners’  returns,  no  injury  would 
be  suffered  by  any  individual  or  by  the  body  politic. 
The  supervisors’  consolidated  statement  is  not  made 
by  the  statute  the  basis  of  the  final  canvass  and 
compilation  of  the  vote,  as  the  original  returns  of  the 
commissioners  are,  and  hence  the  alteration  and 
forgery  of  all  of  them,  the  returns  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  remaining  unaltered,  would  not  change  the 
result  of  the  election  in  any  parish.  To  constitute 
forgery,  the  forced  instrument  must  be  one  which, 
if  genuine,  may  injure  another,  and  this  must  appear, 
either  from  the  description  of  the  instrument,  or  by 
the  averment  of  matter  aliunde.  Where,  from  aught 
that  appears  in  the  information,  the  instrument  was 
a  nudum  pactum,  or  of  no  effect,  forgery  can  not  be 
predicated  upon  it.  (People  vs.  Tomlinson,  35  Cal., 
503.)  And  the  same  principle,  of  course,  applies  to 
the  uttering  of  a  forged  instrument. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  whether  the  con¬ 
solidated  returns  of  the  supervisor  of  registration, 
without  the  clerk’s  certificate,  is  oris  not  a  public 
record,  susceptible  of  forgery.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  paper  offered  in  evidence  is  not 
the  instrument,  the  utterance  of  which  as  forged  is 
charged  upon  the  defendant. 

After  conviction  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
was  made,  because  it  was  not  charged  in  the  infor¬ 
mation,  either  in  its  original  form  or  as  amended, 
that  the  uttering  or  publishing  the  alleged  altered 
and  forged  instrument  was  done  by  the  defendant  in 
any  official  capacity,  either  as  one  of  the  returning 
officers  or  in  any  capacity  other  than  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  and  that  such  offense  could  only  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  an  official  capacity  to  operate  an  injury  to 
or  fraud  upon  any  person  or  body  politic.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  uttering  and  publishing  by  a  private 
person,  or  by  a  person  in  any  public  capacity,  other 
than  that  of  returning  officer  of  elections,  could  not 
have  injured  or  defrauded  any  one.  Suppose  that* 
four  presidents  of  as  many  banks  in  this  city  had  ut¬ 
tered  and  published  as  true  altered  and  forged  con¬ 
solidated  statements  of  votes  of  any  parish  at  an  elec¬ 
tion,  as  made  by  the  supervisor  of  registration,  and 
had  caused  the  same  to  be  printed  in  the  official 
iournal  under  their  signatures  as  presidents  of  the 
banks,  would  they  have  been  indictable  therefor 
under  the  statute  ?  And  why  not  t  Simply  because 
they  had  no  legal  mission  or  authority  to  do  that  act, 
and,  as  no  legal  effect  would  be  produced  by  it,  no 
one  would  be  injured  or  defrauded  by  it.  Every  one 
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is  presumed  to  know  the  law,  and  therefore  to  know 
that  the  persons  thus  altering  and  publishing  were 
without  authority  to  do  that  particular  uct,  and  that 
it  was  void  and  of  no  effect  when  done.  Hence  it  is 
the  essence  of  this  crime,  that  it  should  have  been 
committed  by  a  public  officer,  whose  function  it  was 
to  prepare  and  publish  the  true  canvass  and  compi¬ 
lation  of  votes  ;  and  the  averment  that  he  uttered 
and  published  the  false  canvass  and  compilation  in 
his  official  capacity,  and  under  color  of  his  office, 
is  essentia)  in  an  information  to  support  a  conviction, 
and  justify  a  judgment  thereon.  The  information 
has  not  such  averment. 

The  charge  of  the  Judge  below,  which  is  admira¬ 
ble  for  its  judicial  tone  and  temper;  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  erroneous  on  the  questions  of  law  we 
have  reviewed,  proceeds  throughout  on  the  idea  or 
assumption  that  the  act  charged  in  the  information 
as  criminal  was  done  in  the  defendant’s  official  ca¬ 
pacity.  Even  the  instructions  asked  by  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  counsel  are  based  on  that  idea.  It  was  no¬ 
where  so  charged. 

On  February  1st,  pending  the  trial,  an  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  by  T.  C.  Anderson  and  the 
indicted  members  of  the  Returning  Board  to 
Justice  Bradley  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa,  to 
remove  the  case  from  the  State  Court  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  The  petition  re¬ 
views  the  powers  of  the  late  Returning  Board 
and  what  they  considered  their  duty  under  the 
law.  It  holds  that  in  the  returns  made  and  in 
the  promulgations  they  were  justified  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  have  for  their 
object  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  equal 
civil  and  political  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  In  the  first  instance  they  hold  that 
they  were  United  States  officers,  and  secondly 
were  upholding  the  provisions  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  wherefore  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  applied  for,  to  be  directed  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Superior  Criminal  Court,  and  that  the  case 
he  removed  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 

After  reviewing  the  two  points  in  the  peti¬ 
tion,  the  Justice  decided,  “Upon  due  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  foregoing  petition  I  am  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  can  not  be  granted,  and  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  denied.” 

The  reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  Justice  Brad¬ 
ley  for  this  decision  were  as  follows: 

The  right  of  removal  was  claimed  under  section 
643  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  and  under 
that  clause  of  the  section  which  authorizes  a  removal 
whenever  any  civil  or  criminal  prosecution  is  in  a 
State  court  against  an  officer  of  the  United  States  or 
other  person  on  account  of  any  act  done  under  the 
provisions  of  the  “  elective  franchise,”  or  on  account 
of  any  right,  title,  or  authority  under  any  of  said 
provisions.  To  entitle  the  petitioners  to  the  remo- 
val  sought,  the  petition  should  Bhow  that  the  prose¬ 
cution  against  them  is  for  some  act  done  as  United 
States  officers. 

The  claim  of  petitioners  that  in  acting  as  members 
of  the  Returning  Board  they  were  United  States  offi¬ 
cers  is  not  tenable.  They  were  State  officers,  ap¬ 
pointed  under  a  State  law  and  acting  under  the  State 
authority.  The  claim  that  the  correctness  of  the  re¬ 
turns  was  adjudicated  by  the  Electoral  Commission 
was  equally  untenable.  The  Electoral  Commission 
declined  to  go  behind  the  returns,  or  to  examine  into 
their  correctness.  It  denied  its  jurisdiction  to  do 
this.  These  grounds  of  removal,  therefore,  are  not 
founded  on  facts. 


The  other  ground  alleged,  viz.,  that  the  acts  on 
which  the  charge  of  making  false  returns  is  based 
were  done  by  the  petitioners  in  pursuance  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  more  to  the 
purpose.  The  difficulty  is  an  entire  one  of  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  acts  referred  to.  This  may  be  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  specification  is  made  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  against  them  ;  the  charge  is  simply  that  of 
falsely  and  feloniously  uttering  and  publishing  as 
true  false  and  forged  returns,  from  the  parish  of  V er- 
non,  of  an  election  for  Presidential  electors.  What 
evidence  will  be  presented  in  support  of  the  charge 
does  not  appear.  It  may  have  no  respect  to  the  acts 
of  the  petitioners  done  by  them  in  pursuance  of  the 
acts  of  Congress.  The  charge  does  not  necessarily 
or  presumptively  imply  this.  The  petitioners  can 
only  conjecture  that  it  will  be  so.  In  many  cases 
there  would  not  exist  any  doubt  as  to  the  specific 
acts  complained  of,  and  the  defendants  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  affirming  the  authority  under  which 
they  were  done.  A  revenue  officer  making  seizure, 
for  example,  and  being  prosecuted  for  taking  the 
party’s  goods,  could  with  reasonable  certainty  affirm 
what  goods  he  was  charged  with  taking,  and  could 
safely  and  with  certainty  allege  the  authority  by 
which  he  did  the  acts  complained  of,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  remove  the  cause  to  the  Federal  Court. 
So  if,  in  obedience  to  the  enforcement  act,  an  officer 
of  election  receives  the  votes  of  unregistered  persons 
not  allowed  to  register  on  account  of  color,  and  is  in¬ 
dicted  for  receiving  unlawful  votes — to  wit,  the  votes 
of  A,  B,  and  C,  specified  by  name,  or  even  without 
such  a  specification — he  could  very  properly  affinn 
what  particular  acts  he  was  indicted  for,  and  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  removing  his  cause.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  charge  is  for  publishing  a  false  re¬ 
turn  of  an  election  held  at  a  particular  place.  The 
defendants  can  not  allege  that  the  return  was  made 
under  an  act  of  Congress.  It  was  not.  But  they 
suspect  that  it  will  be  attemptedto  make  out  agaiust 
them  the  falsity  charged  by  proving  certain  acts 
which  they  did  under  the  enforcement  act.  This, 
however,  they  can  hardly  know  with  sufficient  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  and  if  they  do  know  it,  they  have  not  speci¬ 
fied  the  acts,  or  class  of  acts,  which  they  suppose  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  charges,  so  that  the  Court  may 
see  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  case  is  one  that 
is  removable. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  no  sufficient  case  is 
presented  for  a  removal  of  the  cause.  To  entitle  to 
a  removal,  the  case  must  be  shown  to  be  within  the 
category  of  removable  causes.  The  general  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  party  that  it  is  so,  or  any  general  asser¬ 
tion  that  does  not  enable  the  Court  to  see  that  it  is 
so,  is  not  sufficient.  But  the  petitioners  are  not  with¬ 
out  remedy.  If  on  the  trial  it  should  be  attempt¬ 
ed  to  sustain  the  charge  by  acts  of  the  petitioners 
done  by  them  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  Congress, 
they  can  then  claim  the  benefit  of  those  acts,  and,  if 
refused  by  the  Court,  can  carry  their  case  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  writ  of  error. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  assembled  on 
January  8th.  There  were  in  the  Senate  86 
members,  of  whom  20  were  Democrats  and  16 
Republicans,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Republicans 
being  contested ;  in  the  House  there  were  64 
Democrats,  62  Republicans,  and  2  Indepen¬ 
dents,  while  returns  from  two  parishes  had  not 
been  received.  The  right  of  six  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  to  their  seats  was  contested. 

The  views  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  majority  on  the  course  of  the  Federal 
Administration  were  soon  made  manifest.  On 
January  11th  the  following  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tions  were  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Burch : 
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Whereas,  One  William  E.  Chandler,  a  prominent, 
influential,  and  well-informed  member  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Republican  Committee,  has  in  a  recent  open  letter 
made  some  serious  charges  as  to  corruption  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
at  the  last  Presidential  election  ;  and 

Whereas ,  Said  William  E.  Chandler  alleges  that 
several  thousand  votes  cast  in  the  last  Presidential 
election  in  this  State  were  changed,  in  order  that  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  might  be  cast 
for  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  ;  and 

Whereas ,  It  is  asserted  that  on  account  of  the  charge 
or  allegation  contained  in  said  Chandler’s  letter  a 
resolution  will  be  introduced  in  Congress,  at  an  early 
day,  inquiring  whether  any  “  unjust  or  illegal  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  fraud¬ 
ulently  presenting  to  it  certificates  upon  which  its 
action  was  based  in  deciding  the  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States”  :  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  That 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be 
and  are  hereby  requested  to  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of 
any  resolution  that  may  be  presented  in  either  branch 
of  Congress  looking  toward  the  investigation  of  any 
charges  or  allegations  of  corruption  and  fraud  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  electoral  vote  of  this  State  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Bo  it  further 
_  Resolved ,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tion  be  forwarded  to  each  one  of  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  properly  certified. 

On  January  15th  the  following  resolution 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Zacharie  as  a  substitute  for 
the  above : 

Whereas,  Certain  evil-disposed  persons,  with  the 
object  of  creating  turmoil,  in  order  that  they  may 
profit  thereby,  are  availing  themselves  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  existing  at  the  time  of  the  count  of  the  electoral 
votes  to  asperse  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  arouse  against  his  administration  an  opposi¬ 
tion  based  solely  upon  the  constitutional  and  wise 
Gourse  pursued  by  him  in  restoring  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Southern  States,  and  endeavoring  to  raise 
to  a  higher  standard  the  civil  service  ;  and 

Whereas ,  The  people  of  the  State  of  Louisianalook 
with  satisfaction  and  approval  upon  the  policy  of 
peace,  conciliation,  and  justice  which  has  been  in¬ 
augurated,  and  which  has  already  given  such  benefi¬ 
cent  fruits  : 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  etc.,  That  the  policy  of  the 
President  toward  the  Southern  States  meets  their 
hearty  approval,  and  that  in  the  continued  execution 
thereof,  as  well  as  in  his  efforts  to  allay  sectional 
discord,  and  to  reform  the  civil  service  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  President  should  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  every  right-minded  citizen  without  regard 
to  party  or  to  faction. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  he  transmitted  to 
the  Hon.  J.  B.  Eustis,  representing  the  State  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  our 
Representatives  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress. 

This  substitute  was  adopted,  yeas  23,  nays  8. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  January 
18th,  the  resolutions  were  considered.  Mr. 
Hahn  moved  as  an  amendment  to  insert,  after 
the  words  “  certain  evil-disposed  persons,”  the 
words  “  to  wit,  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair.”  (See 
Mabyland,  also  Congeess.)  He  believed  that 
Mr.  Hayes  was  honestly  elected,  that  S.  B.  Pack¬ 
ard  was  elected  Governor,  and  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  reference  in  the  resolutions  to  local 
self-government.  The  only  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  was  established  by  the  overturning  of  the 
Packard  government  by  armed  forces.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  he  said  was  the  le- 
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gaily  elected  Senator,  and  it  was  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  acknowledge  the  fact. 

Mr.  Jonas,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hahn,  said  that, 
while  he  did  not  admire  the  method  by  which 
Mr.  Hayes  became  President,  he  wished  to  give 
him  credit  for  performing  what  he  (the  speaker) 
considered  his  simple  duty  in  regard  to  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  for  abstaining  from  those  acts  which 
have  tarnished  the  record  of  his  predecessor  for 
ever.  The  policy  which  has  permitted  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  to  assume  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  called  into  being  at  the  ballot-box  should 
be  endorsed,  no  matter  by  what  title  Mr.  Hayes 
held  his  seat.  He  found  this  policy  opposed 
“  by  the  men  who  stole  the  vote  of  Louisiana, 
who  were  the  principal  actors  in  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  great  fraud,  who  for  months  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  election  disturbed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  by  the  men  who  sought  to  impose 
upon  Louisiana  a  similar  fraudulent  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  one  they  had  imposed  upon  the 
nation.”  Mr.  Jonas  denied  that  S.  B.  Packard 
was  ever  elected  Governor.  There  was  only 
one  government  then  ;  the  men  imprisoned  in 
the  State  House,  waiting  for  the  tramp  of  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  coming  to  their  assistance,  did  not 
constitute  a  government.  That  Legislature  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  State  House,  and,  with  barri¬ 
caded  doors,  went  through  the  farce  of  elect¬ 
ing  a  United  States  Senator.  If  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  been  a  de  jure  Legislature,  the  mem¬ 
bers  should  have  died  before  surrendering  their 
rights.  The  speaker  described  the  events  at¬ 
tending  the  election  of  Kellogg  by  the  Packard 
assembly,  the  capture  of  a  Democratic  Senator, 
who  refused  to  vote,  and  the  swearing  in  of 
other  persons  who  were  not  elected,  in  order 
to  make  the  semblance  of  a  quorum.  No  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Senate  could  deprive 
the  people  of  the  right  of  protesting  against  the 
seating  of  William  P.  Kellogg. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Hahn  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  resolution  concurred  in — yeas  72, 
nays  27. 

On  January  17th  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  in  the  House  reported  the  following 
substitute  to  a  resolution  relative  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  W.  P.  Kellogg  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  General  Assembly 
convened ,  That  we  do  solemnly  protest  against  the 
injustice  done  to  the  State  by  the  action  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1877,  in  rejecting  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Spof- 
ford,  who  had  been  chosen  a  Senator  from  Louisiana 
by  this  General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  admitting  in  his  stead  William  Pitt  Kel¬ 
logg  ;  that  said  William  Pitt  Kellogg  had  no  other 
semblance  of  a  title  to  said  high  office  than  that  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  pretended  election  by  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  irresponsible  body,  which  never  exercised 
any  legislative  authority,  was  never  regarded  by  the 
people  of  the  State  as  representing  a  branch  of  the 
State  government,  and  dissolved  by  its  own  volition 
for  ever. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  when  the  United  States 
Senate  so  acted,  this  General  Assembly,  and  the 
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Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  declared  by  it  to 
have  been  elected  according  to  law,  together  with 
the  appointees  thereof,  constituted  the  only  govern¬ 
ment  recognized  by  the  United  States,  or  any  branch 
of  the  government  thereof,  as  representing  Louisi¬ 
ana  in  the  Federal  Union,  or  accepted  by  .the  courts 
or  the  people  of  this  State  as  entitled  to  obedience  or 
recognition,  and  had  alone  exercised  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  authority  of  the  State  since 
its  induction  into  office,  without  resistance  or  im¬ 
pediment. 

Be  it  further  resolved ,  That  .the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  “  to  be  chosen  by  the  lega  lLegisla- 
ture  thereof,”  was  plainly  intended  to  refer  to  that 
Legislature  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  State.; 
and  that  by  the  admission  of 'William  Pitt  Kellogg 
said  requirement  not  only  remains  unfulfilled,  but 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  committed  a  dan¬ 
gerous  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  States  in  recog¬ 
nizing  a  body  which  has  no  existence,  and  aggra¬ 
vated  the  evil  of  the  State  being  unrepresented  by  its 
chosen  Senator  by  seating  a  pretender,  who  misrep¬ 
resents  her  people. 

After  debate  the  resolutions  contained  in  this 
report  were  passed — yeas  60,  nays  39.  In  the 
Senate,  on  January  28th,  the  joint  resolutions 
were  passed — yeas  21,  nays  7. 

The  bill  before  Congress  at  this  time,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  “  Bland  Silver  bill,”  the 
object  of  which  was  to  make  silver  coin  a 
legal  tender,  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  passage  of  the  following  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tions  : 

Whereas ,  The  attempt  to  commit  the  Government 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt  in  gold,  while  the  Government  clearly 
has  the  right  under  the  law,  and  without  the  slightest 
deviation  from  public  morality  or  national  faith,  to 
discharge  these  obligations  in  silver  coin  of  the  weight 
and  fineness  provided  for  by  law  at  the  time  the 
bonds  were  issued,  can  have  no  other  design  than  to 
augment  the  profits  of  the  creditors  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  and  the  labor  of 
the  country  ;  and 

Whereas,  To  persist  in  the  futile  attempt  to  enforce 
the  so-called  resumption  act  would  entail  upon  the 
country  unparalleled  suffering  and  universal  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  disaster:  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved ,  etc.,  That  our  Senator  in  Congress 
be  instructed  to  vote  for  and  use  every  effort  to  as¬ 
sure  the  passage  through  the  Senate  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  remonetization  of  silver  known  as  the 
Bland  bill,  and  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  so-called  re¬ 
sumption  act. 

Be  it  resolved,  etc.,  That  our  Senator  be  instructed 
and  our  Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to 
vote  for  and  to  use  every  effort  to  assure  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  defining  the  relations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  toward  the  bondholders  on  the  question  of 
payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest  thereon  in  coin, 
known  as  the  Matthews  resolutions. 

They  were  introduced  into  the  Senate  on 
January  19th,  and  passed  the  21st — yeas  24, 
nays  2.  In  the  House  they  were  passed  after 
discussion — yeas  51,  nays  37. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  were  reported  by  a  joint  committee 
of  both  Houses,  and  adopted  by  a  large  major¬ 
ity.  It  was  also  provided  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  for  approval 
or  rejection,  at  the  next  State  election.  At 
the  same  time  when  the  amendments  were 
adopted,  a  bill  was  before  the  House  to  pro¬ 


vide  for  a  State  Convention,  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  which,  however,  failed  to  pass. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments : 

1.  Submits  the  question  of  location  of  State  capi¬ 
tal — Baton  Rouge  or  New  Orleans. 

2.  Provides  that  Representatives  shall  be  chosen 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No¬ 
vember,  every  two  years,  and  be  elected  on  one  day  ; 
the  General  Assembly  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January  biennially,  unless  a  different  day  be 
fixed  by  law. 

3.  Limits  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  parishes  to  levy  taxes. 

4.  Fixes  the  salary  of  members  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  at  $500  per  session  of  ninety  days. 

5.  Prohibits  the  General  Assembly  from  passing 
local  or  special  laws  changing  venue  in  criminal 
cases,  etc. 

6..  Fixes  the  salary  of  the  Governor  at  $7,000  a 
year. 

7.  Fixes  the  salary  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
at  double  that  of  an  Assemblyman. 

8.  Relates  to  the  veto  power,  and  authorizes  the 
Governor  to  veto  one  or  more  items  in  any  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  money,  the  remainder  to  be  valid. 

9.  Prohibits  a  salaried  officer  from  having  fees. 

10.  Relates  to  the  judicial  power,  and  creates  a 
Supreme  Court,  district  courts,  and  justices  of  the 
peace. 

11.  Fixes  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  at  $7,000 
a  year,  and  of  the  associates  at  $6,500. 

12.  Authorizes  the  General  Assembly  to  divide 
the  State  into  judicial  districts,  which  shall  be  un¬ 
changed  for  four  years,  with  a  judge  learned  in  the 
law,  to  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  the 
number  of  districts  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  nor 
more  than  forty-five. 

13.  Fixes  the  salary  of  the  district  judges  at  not 
exceeding  $5,000  a  year  in  New  Orleans,  and  not- 
less  than  $2,000  nor  more  than  $3,000  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

14.  Abolishes  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  and 
establishes  a  State’s  Attorney  in  lieu  of  it. 

15.  Where  the  judge  may  be  recused,  and  when 
he  is  not  personally  interested  in  the  matters  in  con¬ 
testation,  he  shall  select  a  lawyer,  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  described,  to  try  such  cases. 

16.  Provides  against  the  evils  of  an  interregnum, 
and  fixes  the  time  when  the  new  system  shall  take 
effect. 

17.  Abrogates  Article  132  of  the  Constitution  of 
1868. 

18.  Provides  a  salary  of  $3,500  for  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Education. 

19.  Prohibits  a  license  tax  by  the  State,  parish,  or 
municipal  authority  on  any  mechanical  trade,  manu¬ 
factory,  or  factory,  except  such  as  may  require  police 
regulation  in  towns  and  cities. 

20.  Authorizes  the  Legislature  to  exempt  from 
taxation  household  goods  not  exceeding  $500. 

21.  Provides  for  maintaining  the  university,  to  be 
composed  of  a  law,  a  medical,  and  an  academical 
department ;  the  law  and  medical  to  be  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  academical  and  other  elsewhere  in 
the  State. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  closed 
on  March  7th ;  hut  it  was  convened  in  extra 
session  on  the  next  day  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  Governor,  and  finally  adjourned  on  the 
19th.  The  most  important  legislation  for  the 
State  related  to  the  retrenchment  of  expendi¬ 
tures  in  every  department.  A  statement  of 
the  following  retrenchments  was  made  in  the 
Senate:  “$6,000  in  the  Governor’s  office; 
$36,740  in  the  Auditor’s  office;  $2,000  in  the 
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Treasurer's  office;  $15,000  in  the  Attorney- 
General’s  office;  $6,000  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  in  the  Land  Office,  $2,000 ;  in  the  Judi¬ 
cial  Department,  $64,000.  The  expenses  of  the 
Legislature  for  1878  were  $200,000  less  than 
for  any  year  since  reconstruction ;  the  annual 
expenses  in  future  will  he  reduced  $85,000. 
A  saving  is  effected  in  the  assessment  and  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes  of  $60,000  in  the  country,  and 
$35,000  in  the  city;  in  the  department  of 
education  there  is  a  saving  of  $29,100  ;  in  the 
system  of  registration  and  election  of  $44,000  ; 
and  an  annual  saving  of  $200,000  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  public  printing.  By  the  legislation 
for  the  country  parishes  a  retrenchment  in 
parish  administration  of  $517,000  is  assured, 
and  by  legislation  for  the  city  a  saving,  accord¬ 
ing  to  calculation,  of  $1,531,412.” 

The  finances  of  the  State  were  in  an  em¬ 
barrassed  condition  during  a  part  of  the  year. 
The  income  of  the  Treasury  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  it.  The  epidemic 
caused  the  collections  to  he  slow  by  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  business  which  ensued.  But 
a  more  important  cause  was  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  in  reducing  the  general  fund  tax 
from  four  to  two  and  a  half  mills,  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  appropri¬ 
ations.  A  reduction  was  also  made  in  licenses 
for  the  future.  It  was  expected  that  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  act  commonly 
known  as  the  “Moffett  register  law”  would 
supply  all  deficiencies.  This  act  has  never 
been  put  into  execution,  from  the  fact  of  an 
injunction  proceeding  being  taken  against  the 
Auditor,  which,  although  decided  in  favor  of 
the  State  in  the  lower  court,  is  yet  finally  un¬ 
determined.  By  this  failure  of  the  expected 
source  of  revenue,  the  appropriations  predi¬ 
cated  upon  its  success  have  been  necessarily 
without  prompt  means  of  payment.  This  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  has  been  aggravated  by  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  which  seems  to  have  existed  on 
the  subject  of  the  “  State-House  fund.”  At  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  revenue  bill  of  1878 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  decided 
the  act  providing  for  the  setting  aside  of  one 
half  mill  from  the  general  fund  to  the  State- 
House  fund  to  be  unconstitutional;  but  the 
decree  was  pending  on  a  rehearing,  and  was 
subsequently  reconsidered  and  the  validity  of 
the  act  sustained.  The  general  fund  was  thus 
not  only  deprived  of  the  revenue  consequent 
on  the  expected  execution  of  the  “  Moffett 
register  law,”  hut  also  of  one  half  a  mill  not 
apparently  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  revenue  and  appropriation 
hills  of  1878. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  now  amounts, 
in  consolidated  bonds,  to  $11,724,800;  esti¬ 
mated  amount  yet  to  be  founded,  $488,100; 
general  fund  warrants,  $188,720.92.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  revenue  from  the  five  and  a  half 
mills  tax  not  having  been  adequate  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interhst  coupons  due  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1879,  they  have  remained  unpaid. 


By  the  provisions  of  the  funding  law,  State 
consols  were  authorized  to  be  issued  to  the 
extent  of  $15,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
might  be  necessary,  payable  forty  years  from 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1874,  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  on  the  first  days  of  July  and 
January  in  each  year,  interest  coupons  being 
annexed  to  the  bonds.  The  provision  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
these  bonds,  thus  authorized  to  be  issued,  was 
a  tax  of  five  and  a  half  mills,  to  be  annually 
levied  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  in  the  State.  The  language 
of  the  statute  is  as  follows: 

That  a  tax  of  five  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
the  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  State  is  hereby  annually  levied,  and  shall  be 
collected,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  consolidated  bonds  herein  authorized, 
and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  is  hereby  set 
apart  andappropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  no  other; 
and  that  it  shall  be  deemed  a  felony  for  the  Fiscal 
Agent  or  any  officer  of  the  State  or  Board  of  Liqui¬ 
dators  to  divert  the  same  from  its  legitimate  channel, 
as  provided,  and  upon  conviction  the  said  party 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
ten  years  nor  less  than  two,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  If  there  shall,  during  any  year,  be  a  surplus 
arising  from  said  tax  after  paying  all  interest  falling 
due  in  that  year,  such  surplus  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  and  retirement  of  bonds  authorized  by  this 
act,  said  purchases  to  be  made  by  the  said  Board  of 
Liquidation  from  the  lowest  offers,  after  due  notice  ; 
provided,  that  the  total  tax  for  interest  and  all  other 
State  purposes,  except  the  support  of  public  schools, 
shall  never  hereafter  exceed  121  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  interest  tax  aforesaid  shall  be  a  continuing 
annual  tax  until  the  said  consolidated  bonds  shall  be 
paid  or  redeemed,  principal  and  interest ;  and  the 
said  appropriation  shall  be  a  continuing  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  during  the  same  period,  and  this  levy 
and  appropriation  shall  authorize  and  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  and  the  said 
board,  respectively,  to  collect  said  tax  annually, 
and  pay  said  interest,  and  redeem  the  said  bonds, 
until  the  same  shall  be  fully  discharged. 

The  statute  was  accompanied  with  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments,  limiting  the  debt  to  $15,- 
000,000,  making  its  provisions  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  providing  “  that  the  revenue 
of  each  year  derived  from  taxation  upon  real, 
personal,  and  mixed  property,  or  from  licenses, 
shall  be  devoted  solely  so  the  expenses  of  the 
said  year  for  which  it  shall  be  raised,  except¬ 
ing  any  surplus  remaining,  which  shall  be 
directed  to  the  sinking  of  the  public  debt.” 

After  the  passage  of  this  law  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  amendments  connected  with  it,  the 
rate  of  taxation  was  as  follows :  Interest  and 
principal  of  public  debt,  five  and  a  half  mills ; 
levees,  three  mills;  general  fund,  four  mills; 
schools,  two  mills.  The  fiscal  arrangement 
had  hardly  been  effected  when  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  provision  of  five  and  a  half 
mills  was  inadequate,  upon  the  then  basis  of 
assessment  and  collections  thereunder,  to  pro¬ 
vide  promptly  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  consolidated  debt.  An  amount  of 
$305,474  is  thus  due  to  the  Fiscal  Agent  for 
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advances  of  interest,  and  which  it  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  continue..  Among  the  causes  of  embar¬ 
rassment  other  than  those  already  stated, 
there  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  laws  regarding 
the  assessment  of  property  and  collection  of 
taxes.  The  same  defects  exist  in  the  laws  for 
these  objects  in  Louisiana  as  in  so  many  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  chari¬ 
table  institutions  and  of  the  public  schools 
show  them  to  be  quite  successful. 

The  most  important  crops  of  the  State  are 
cotton,  sugar,  and  rice;  of  these  cotton  and 
sugar  are  nearly  equal  in  value.  The  details 
of  the  amount  of  cotton  grown  in  the  State  are 
lost  in  the  immense  receipts  at  New  Orleans 
from  all  parts  of  the  Southwest.  Sugar  is 
peculiarly  a  product  of  the  State.  The  crop 
for  1877-’78  was  125,100  hogsheads,  against 
163, 837'for  1876-77,  or  about  24  per  cent.  less. 
This  diminution  is  ascribed  to  a  violent  equi¬ 
noctial  storm  which  visited  a  large  portion 
of  the  State  on  September  16tli,  17th,  and  18th. 
The  cane  was  nearly  all  laid  flat  on  the  ground. 
This  was  followed  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  No¬ 
vember  by  a  severe  frost,  when  not  half  the 
crop  had  been  made,  while  that  which  was  al¬ 
ready  cut  was  so  much  frozen  that  planters 
were  compelled  to  suspend  grinding,  and  the 
portion  left  standing  was  killed  to  the  ground. 
The  disastrous  effect  of  this  frost  was,  more¬ 
over,  increased  by  a  warm  rain  on  December 
3d.  The  damage  was  even  estimated  as  high 
as  33|  per  cent.  The  actual  product  of  sugar 
in  the  State  since  1835-’36,  forty -three  years, 
from  the  “Price  Current’s”  sugar-book  and 
other  records,  has  been  as  follows,  including 
the  years  previous  to  1861  in  the  amount  of 
that  year : 


CROP  YEAR. 

Totftl  crop, 
pounds. 

Average 
price  per 
hogshead. 

1861-62 . 

52S,300,000 

$55  00 

1862 -’63 . 

96,000,000 

89  00 

1863-’64 . 

84,500,000 

180  00 

1864-65 . 

10,800,000 

203  50 

1S65— ’66 . 

19.900,000 

157  50 

1866-’67 . 

42,900,000 

187  50 

1867-68 . 

41,400,000 

154  00 

1868-’ 69 . 

95,100,000 

188  00 

1869-70 . 

99,500,000 

120  50 

1870-71 . 

168,900,000 

98  00 

1871-72 . 

146,900,000 

10S  00 

1872-73 . 

125.800,000 

100  50 

1873-’74 . 

103,200,000 

95  50 

1874-’75 . 

134,500,000 

95  00 

1 875-’ 76 . 

105,450,000 

83  00 

1 876-’ 77 . 

194,964,000 

95  50 

1S77-78 . 

149,469,000 

72  00 

Total . 

7,514,583,000 

Total  value. 


$25,100,000 
7,750,000 
13,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,847,000 
5,860.000 
5,800,000 
11,610,000 
10,442,000 
14,261,000 
13,911,000 
10,900,000 
S, 555,000 
11,265,000 
11,578.000 
15.646,000 
9,007,000 


$454,632,000 


While  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of 
sugar,  an  increase  took  place  in  the  product 
of  molasses.  Owing  to  the  frost,  the  whole 
available  crop  on  many  plantations  was  made 
into  sirup.  Thus  the  increase  in  molasses  was 
fully  18  per  cent.,  or  no  less  than  58,542  barrels. 
The  total  yield  was  323,247  barrels,  which,  at 
42  gallons  per  barrel,  gives  13,576,374  gallons, 


against  264,695  barrels  or  11,117,190  gallons 
in  1876-77.  This  gives  109-96  gallons  per 
hogshead,  which  is  the  largest  on  record.  The 
ratio  of  molasses  to  sugar  has  materially  va¬ 
ried.  It  was  formerly  generally  computed  at 
70  gallons,  but  in  1867,  owing  to  extraordinary 
richness  of  the  cane,  and  consequently  greater 
production  of  sugar  with  proportionately  less 
of  molasses,  it  was  only  65  gallons  to  the  hogs¬ 
head.  In  1874— ’75,  from  opposite  causes,  the 
yield  of  molasses  was  101  gallons  to  the  hogs¬ 
head. 

The  remarkable  extension  of  the  rice  cul¬ 
ture  in  Louisiana — from  20,978  barrels  and 
sacks  in  1865-  66  to  161,694  in  1876-’77 — has 
attracted  attention  ;  and  although  there  was  a 
large  falling  off  in  1877-78,  it  could  be  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  equinoctial  storm  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to 
have  cut  down  the  crop  50  per  cent.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  the  actual  reduction  was  not 
quite  13  per  cent.  The  crop  amounted  to  140,- 
785  barrels  of  clean  rice.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  area  of  rice-fields  will  be  extended  not  only 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  fields  of  the  old  rice- 
planters  and  the  opening  of  new  ones  along  the 
river,  but  also  by  the  operations  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Land  Reclamation  Company,  which  it  is 
expected  will  transform  extensive  and  almost 
impassable  swamps  into  prolific  rice-fields  yield¬ 
ing  exuberant  crops.  The  importance  of  this 
matter  was  fully  explained  in  a  contribution 
made  by  Mr.  Edward  Hickey  to  the  recent  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Fruit-Growers’  Association,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  lower  basin  of 
the  delta  of  the  Atchafalaya,  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Mary  and  Terrebonne,  possesses  an  intrin¬ 
sic  value  as  the  natural  rice  lands  of  the  State, 
and  all  the  elements  essential  to  the  successful 
and  economical  production  of  the  staple.  In 
this  view  he  was  supported  by  the  general  cli¬ 
mate,  the  fertile  soil,  and  the  ample  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation.  He  pointed  out,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  value  of  these  lands  was  annual¬ 
ly  increased  by  the  rich  deposits  from  the  Red 
River  floods,  and  that  their  reclamation  would 
be  rendered  more  practicable  by  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  hydraulic  dredges  and  machin¬ 
ery.  In  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  he  furnished  a  pro  forma  statement  of 
the  cost  of  a  rice  plantation  in  the  district  re¬ 
ferred  to,  with  full  details  of  the  expenses  of 
field  work,  steam  plowing  and  dredging,  etc., 
showing  that  from  a  plant  of  $33,133  in  land, 
improvements,  and  machinery  the  net  proceeds 
from  rough  rice,  all  expenses  of  cultivation, 
freight  to  New  Orleans,  and  commissions  de¬ 
ducted,  would  be  $57,840,  showing  a  net  profit 
of  $24,706  ;  or,  if  cleaned  on  the  planters’  ac¬ 
count,  and  estimating  the  price  at  4£c.  per 
pound,  a  net  profit  of  $35,342.  These  estimates 
having  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  ex¬ 
perienced  rice-planters,  they  awarded  the  con¬ 
tribution  a  first  diploma. 

The  orange  crop  of  Louisiana  is  yearly  as¬ 
suming  more  and  more  importance,  bidding 
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fair  to  become  at  no  far  distant  date  subordi¬ 
nate  only  to  those  of  sugar  and  cotton  in  value, 
and  may  possibly  rival  the  latter,  if  the  lands 
which  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  culture 
should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  Few  parts 
of  the  world,  it  is  stated,  can  produce  a  better 
quality  of  this  popular  and  wholesome  fruit 
than  the  southern  parishes  of  Louisiana  ;  and 
all  that  is  needed  to  give  the  production  the 
rank  it  deserves  in  all  the  great  commercial 
centers  of  the  country  is  an  increase  of  it,  and 
more  careful  and  skillful  marketing  and  ship¬ 
ping. 

The  commercial  year  at  New  Orleans  closed 
in  the  midst  of  the  yellow-fever  epidemic,  on 
September  1st.  The  following  table  shows 
the  receipts  from  the  interior  of  the  leading 
articles  of  trade,  with  the  increase  or  decrease 
compared  with  the  previous  years  : 


ARTICLES. 

1S77— ’78. 

1876— ’77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Cotton,  bales . 

1;6S9,4S3 

1,3S9,774 

299.709 

Cotton.-seed . 

1,836,972 

1,170.785 

660,187 

Sugar,  hogsheads. 

125,100 

163,837 

38,737 

13,576,374 

145,672 

11,117.190 

167,810 

2,459,184 

Eice,  barrels . 

22,138 

60,003 

325,839 

9,6.5S 

52,961 

877,151 

12,006 

13,137 

Hides . 

51,312 

2,343 

Moss,  bales . 

Oil-cake,  sacks. . . 

321,678 

173,627 

148,051 

Eosin,  barrels. . . . 

35,S99 

47,047 

11,148 

Spirits  of  turp . . . 

2,576 

4.127 

1,151 

Shingles.  M . 

9,910 

10,832 

922 

5,251 

5,‘25S 

26,557 

5,162 

1,625 

28,352 

89 

Tallow . 

3,633 

1,205 

Wool,  bales . 

Eggs . 

17,960 

11,223 

6,737 

Tobacco,  hhds . . . 

14,172 

9.317 

4,855 

Tobacco,  boxes. . . 

59,527 

63,806 

24,279 

Flour,  barrels. . . . 

639,304 

1,048,857 

631,602 

7,662 

Wheat,  bushels . . 

110.561 

93S,296 

103,193 

2,809,944 

153,635 

2,768,027 

50,442 

Corn,  sacks,  bush. 

41,917 

4,846,424 
421,859 
149, 6S8 

2,260,917 

417,381 

140,584 

2,585.507 

4,478 

Bran.  sacks . 

9,104 

176,554 

2,6S1 

153,806 

1,784 

22,748 

897 

Beaus,  barrels. . . 

Pork,  barrels  .... 

66.785 

72,596 

5,841 

Bacon,  casks . 

7,6.54 

12,140 

3,466 

Bacon,  boxes  .... 

15,218 

15.201 

12 

Bacon,  hams . 

20,851 

15,847 

5.004 

Green  meat . 

22,508,386 

18,510,625 

397,761 

Beef,  tierces  .... 

167 

53 

109 

Beef,  barrels . 

4,932 

3,981 

951 

Butter,  packages. 

40,814 

39,958 

856 

Cheese,  boxes. . . . 

44.8S6 

41,162 

176 

Lard,  tierces . 

28,217 

24,SS9 

2,672 

Lard,  kegs . 

34,126 

31.625 

2,501 

Whisky . 

39.449 

45,579 

6,130 

Apples,  ban-els. . 

52,599 

82,564 

29,965 

Bagging . 

19,532 

15,387 

4,145 

1,632 

36,846 

1,268 

364 

Candles . 

39431 

1,993.000 

2,585 

Coal,  barrels . 

3,715,000 

1,722,000 

Glassware . 

9,013 

14,973 

5,960 

Lime,  barrels  .... 

52,566 

59,934 

6,368 

Onions,  barrels. . . 

•  22,648 

20,701 

1,947 

Oil,  coal,  barrels. 

37,057 

26,022 

11,035 

Oil,  olive,  boxes . . 

2,673 

3,202 

529 

Oil,  lard,  barrels. 

23.528 

12,935 

10,593 

221,959 

97,803 

183,218 

60,099 

8S.741 

Beer,  barrels . 

7,704 

Soap,  boxes . 

62,600 

60,210 

2,390 

10,391 

Starch,  boxes.... 

73,873 

63,487 

For  the  details  of  the  epidemic  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  see  Fevek,  Yellow.  At  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  December  6th  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  subject  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  yel¬ 
low  fever,  and  to  give  an  expression  of  grati¬ 
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tude  for  the  aid  contributed,  an  address  was 
made  by  Ohief  Justice  Manning,  and  a  series 
of  resolutions  was  adopted,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  extract : 

Resolved,  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  in  mass 
meeting  assembled,  That  the  annals  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing  and  human  sympathy  show  no  parallel  to  the 
active  benevolence  exhibited  by  all  classes  of  fellow 
countrymen  toward  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  her 
late  affliction.  Not  merely  were  the  naked  clothed, 
starving  fed,  and  sick  and  dying  ministered  to,  but 
our  darkness  was  cheered  and  our  sinking  spirits 
sustained  by  a  charity  which  descended  like  some 
heavenly  messenger,  bringing  healing  on  Us  wings 
to  them  that  were  ready  to  perish. 

The  first  wail  of  distress  had  hardly  gone  up  from 
our  terror-stricken  community  before  the  agonizing 
cry  for  help  was  answered  across  the  broad  expanse 
of  a  vast  continent,  from  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west.  The  tributary  streams  of  beneficence 
rallied  in  one  unebbing  tide  of  overflowing  gener¬ 
osity  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  in  which 
we  walked ;  it  poured  its  life-giving  waters  fresh 
from  the  gushing  springs  of  human  affection.  Never 
had  any  people  before  been  recipients  of  such  great 
devotion  and  unsurpassing  love,  of  whose  depth  and 
sincerity  they  gave  this  highest  proof,  that  they  laid 
down  their  lives  for  us. 

Resolved,  That  to  those  friends  in  foreign  lands 
who  so  freely  contributed  to  the  relief  of  our  people, 
whether  of  kindred  or  alien  nationalities,  our  most 
fervent  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered. 

Resolved,  That  to  all  societies,  corporations,  and 
companies,  as  well  as  to  communities  and  individ- 
uals'unnamed,  who,  in  our  great  distress,  aided  us 
by  word  or  act,  the  people  of  New  Orleans  as  with 
one  heart  feel  a  gratitude  unspeakable. 

During  the  year  some  disturbance  both  of  a 
civil  and  political  character  took  place  in  the 
State.  In  the  summer  three  men  charged  with 
crime,  two  of  them  with  the  murder  of  a  white 
man,  and  one  convicted  of  the  killing  of  a  col¬ 
ored  man,  were  forcibly  taken  from  the  jail  at 
Monroe  and  killed.  The  men  so  killed  were 
colored  men.  The  mob  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  up  either  entirely  or  mostly  of  white 
men.  Later,  a  man  by  the  name  of  St.  Martin, 
confined  in  the  parish  jail  of  St.  Charles  Parish 
on  a  charge  of  murder  of  a  colored  man,  was 
taken  therefrom  by  a  large  number  of  men  and 
murdered.  The  mob  in  this  instance  were  col¬ 
ored  men  and  the  victim  a  white  man.  Both 
of  these  cases  received  investigation  from  the 
grand  juries  of  the  respective  parishes,  and 
nothing  has  resulted  from  the  investigation  in 
either  case.  In  one  instance  the  officials  were 
Republican,  in  the  other  Democratic. 

A  disturbance  of  a  more  serious  nature  and 
attended  with  unusual  excitement  occurred  in 
Tensas  and  Concordia  parishes,  and  became 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  committee  of 
Congress.  It  is  asserted  by  Governor  Nichols, 
who  also  made  an  investigation  of  the  affair, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  trouble  was 
the  going  at  night  of  a  party  of  men  number¬ 
ing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  to  the  house 
of  one  Fairfax,  a  colored  political  leader  in 
Tensas  Parish, which  act  resulted  in  the  killing 
of  Peck  (who  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of 
the  party),  and  the  wounding  by  Peck’s  com¬ 
panions  of  three  colored  men  who  were  in 
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Fairfax’s  house,  one  of  whom  .afterward  died. 
The  Governor  then  says : 

The  visit  of  these  men  to  Fairfax  was  utterly 
wrong — in  my  opinion,  utterly  without  justification  ; 
and  while  attempted  to  be  justified  upon  the  ground 
that  they  went  in  the  interest  of  peace  to  expostulate 
against  a  rumored  proposed  attempt  of  the  colored 
people  to  force  the  quarantine  lines  at  the  town  of 
St.  Joseph,  I  am  satisfied  that  such  was  not  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  that  it  had  a  political  object. _  I  do  not 
think  the  purpose  was  to  kill  or  harm  Fairfax,  but  I 
do  believe  it  was  to  influence  his  course  and  the  lo¬ 
cal  campaign  in  the  parish.  The  killing  of  Peck  and 
the  wounding  of  the  colored  men  was,  in  my  opinion, 
totally  unexpected  and  attended  by  results  which 
none  of  the  parties  contemplated,  and  from  which 
political  considerations  utterly  disappeared.  Just  as 
soon  as  these  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  re¬ 
ports  of  the  same  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity 
through  Tensas  and  Concordia,  and  instantly  armed 
bodies  of  colored  men,  evidently  organized  prior 
thereto,  moved  from  every  direction  to  the  scene  or 
the  occurrence.  While  this  was  taking  place  the  Par¬ 
ish  Judge  of  Tensas,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
circumstances  of  Peck’s  death,  issued  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  Fairfax,  who  was  charged  with  having 
killed  him.  Instead  of  either  leaving  the  parish,  if 
he  believed  himself  about  to  be  wronged,  or  at  once 
surrendering  to  the  authorities,  who  were  pursuing 
the  forms  of  law,  Fairfax  remained  with  the  large 
number  of  men  who  had  assembled,  some  of  whom 
were  making  the  most  horrible  threats.  These 
threats  produced  a  feeling  of  terror  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  the  parish,  and  with  the  events  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  my  opinion,  politics  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  situation  will  be  understood  when  I  say  that 
Tensas  is  a  parish  of  large  territorial  exteut,  with  an 
exceedingly  sparse  white  and  very  dense  colored 
population,  the  proportion  being  nearly  as  ten  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  bodies  of 
armed  colored  men  parading  through  the  parish  were 
variously  estimated  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  men,  while  the  whites  seem  to  have  been 
totally  unprepared.  The  fears  entertained  by  the 
latter  of  general  bloodshed  and  pillage,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  were  fully  justified  by  appearances,  and  were 
beyond  question  thoroughly  real.  Their  completely 
defenseless  condition  demonstrates  at  once  the  folly 
and  wrong  of  the  original  act  which  brought  about 
the  situation,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  was  unex¬ 
pected.  I  can  not  conceive  that  men  could  wanton¬ 
ly  and  deliberately  place  the  lives  and  property  of 
their  fellow  citizens  in  such  peril  as  they  were  then 
in.  Assistance  was  immediately  called  from  neigh¬ 
boring  parishes,  and  when  it  came  it  found  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Tensas,  white  and  black,  almost  solidly  ar¬ 
rayed  against  each  other.  It  needed  but  a  spark 
to  ignite  the  train,  and  it  was  given  by  the  firing  of 
a  body  of  colored  men  upon  a  party,  under  the  Par¬ 
ish  Judge,  proceeding  to  put  an  end  to  the  armed 
demonstration.  This  fire  was  returned,  and  from 
the  best  information  I  can  receive  several  persons 
were  wounded,  but  not  killed.  The  return  fire  caused 
the  negroes  to  disperse.  In  the  mean  time  a  negro 
set  fire  to  a  gin  in  the  neighborhood  of  Waterproof, 
containing  seventy  bales  of  cotton.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  was  a  preconcerted  signal  for  a  general 
rally  of  the  colored  people.  This  man  was  after¬ 
ward,  by  some  persons  unknown,  found  and  killed. 
This,  together  with  the  killing  of  another  negro, 
also  by  persona  unknown  and  for  a  cause  unknown, 
were  the  only  lives  taken  at  that  time  that  I  have 
heard  of. 

The  strife  thus  recklessly  originated  in  the  parish 
of  Tensas  spread  to  the  parish  of  Concordia.  Large 
bodies  of  armed  colored  men  from  that  parish  hur¬ 
ried  toward  Tensas  and  manifested  their  presence 
in  various  parts  of  the  parish.  An  armed  body  of 
white  men,  acting  under  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 


Fairfax,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  passed  into  Con¬ 
cordia,  entered  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  warrant,  and  while  there  some  eight  or 
nine  colored  men  were  killed.  On  the  return  of  the 
men  from  the  adjacent  parishes,  who  had  gone  to 
the  assistance  of  the  whites,  quiet  was  gradually  re¬ 
stored  and  everything  became  peaceable. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  to  increase  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  has  been  so  great  as  to  lead  to  tbe 
conviction  that  the  triumph  will  be  complete. 
The  term  “  pass  ”  is  applied  to  all  the  outlets 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  point  where  the 
river  divides  into  numerous  branches  or  out¬ 
lets  to  their  termination  in  the  Gulf.  The 
improvements  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Eads  have  been  made  in  the  South  Pass.  The 
contract  with  Captain  Eads — it  being  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1875 — provided 
for  the  construction  of  jetty-work  at  the 
mouth  of  South  Pass,  in  order  to  secure  and 
maintain  a  navigable  channel  from  the  pass 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  required  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  channel  20  feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide  at 
bottom  within  thirty  months  from  the  passage 
of  the  act,  upon  which  a  payment  of  $500,000 
would  be  made ;  and  upon  obtaining  channels 
of  two  feet  additional  depth,  with  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased  widths  at  bottom,  until  a  depth 
of  30  feet  and  a  width  at  bottom  of  350  feet 
was  secured,  payments  of  $500,000  were  to  be 
made,  with  additional  payments  for  mainte¬ 
nance  of  channel.  Tbe  payments  in  full  by 
Government  up  to  that  period  would  amount 
to  $4,250,000,  with  a  million  dollars  additional 
earned  by  the  contractor,  to  be  retained,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  Government  a  certain  period  as 
security  that  the  jetty-works  would  maintain 
tbe  channel  secured.  Thus  the  total  cost  of 
tbe  30-foot-  channel,  with  width  of  bottom  of 
350  feet,  to  the  Government,  would  be  $5,250,- 
000.  Another  provision  was  made  for  the  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  $100,000  to  Captain  Eads  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  for  keeping  the  works 
in  repair  and  maintaining  the  channel.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  Captain  Eads  had  received 
three  regular  payments  of  $500,000  each — two 
payments  for  the  20-  and  22-foot  channels,  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  and  the  last 
payment  under  a  modification  of  the  contract, 
made  at  the  session  of  Congress  of  1877-78. 
Captain  Eads  has  also  received,  under  the  act 
just  mentioned,  the  sum  of  $80,000  for  certain 
monthly  expenditures  made  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  making  tbe  total  amount  received 
by  him  to  January,  1879,  $1,580,000.  He  had 
expended  and  incurred  obligations  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  work  over  $4,000,000  up  to  that 
date.  Before  the  jetty-works  were  commenced 
there  existed  an  immense  bar  of  sand  or  silt, 
with  a  depth  of  only  8  feet  of  water,  between 
tbe  channel  in  South  Pass  and  navigable  waters 
of  the  Gulf.  There  was  at  the  close  of  the  year 
a  wide  and  ample  channel  of  23|  feet,  and  for 
the  greater  length  of  the  channel  between  the 
jetties,  over  or  through  this  same  bar,  a  channel 
of  28  to  35  feet  in  depth.  The  main  jetties  are 
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nearly  complete,  except  at  the  sea  ends,  where 
the  least  depth  of  channel  (23  §  feet)  exists. 

These  improvements  in  their  incomplete 
state  have  aroused  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
demand  now  is  for  the  improvement  of  the 
river  itself,  so  that  it  shall  become  the  outlet  for 
the  immense  crops  on  its  hanks  and  those  of 
its  tributaries.  The  nature  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  consists  in  constructing  and  maintaining 
embankments  or  levees  along  the  river  and  its 
tributaries,  wherever  the  same  may  be  needed 
to  prevent  crevasses  and  the  inundation  of  the 
people  whose  houses  and  fields  are  endangered ; 
and  to  deepen  the  channels  of  the  tributaries 
so  as  to  afford  easy  and  uninterrupted  transpor¬ 
tation  at  low  water.  In  the  basin  called  the 
Y alley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  waters  which  fall 
upon  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  square 
miles  descend  from  the  Alleghany  Range  on 
the  east  and  the  immense  barrier  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west,  and  are  gathered  into 
a  single  channel  which  drains  this  wide-extend¬ 
ed  tract,  and  conducts  its  surplus  waters  to  the 
sea  at  a  point  more  than  four  thousand  miles 
distant,  by  the  course  of  the  streams,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri.  The  area  of  the  coun¬ 
try  drained  by  this  magnificent  river  system  is 
more  than  equal  to  all  of  Europe,  exclusive  of 
Russia  and  Scandinavia.  Its  extent  is  more 
than  sixteen  times  that  of  France,  and  more 
than  eleven  times  that  of  the  British  Islands ; 
and  more  than  two  thirds  of  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  as  dense  as  that  which 
is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ulous  commonwealths  of  Europe.  In  exact 
figures,  the  drainage  area  of  the  Mississippi  is 
1,244,000  square  miles ;  the  mean  annual  down¬ 
fall  of  rain  is  30-4  inches ;  the  annual  discharge 
is  21,300,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  mean  dis¬ 
charge  per  second  is  675,000  cubic  feet.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  there  is 
a  fall  at  high  water  of  416  feet.  The  average 
width  of  the  river  between  its  banks  from 
Cairo  to  Memphis  is  4,470  feet;  from  Gaines’s 
Landing  to  Red  River  Landing,  4,080  feet ; 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  Donaldsonville,  3,000 
feet ;  from  Carrollton  to  the  head  of  the  pass¬ 
es,  2,470.  The  depth  at  high  water,  taking  the 
flood  of  1858  as  a  standard,  is  96  feet  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  119  feet  near  Randolph,  83  feet  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  88  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas, 
87  feet  at  Lake  Providence,  120  feet  seven 
miles  above  Vicksburg,  111  feet  at  New  Car¬ 
thage,  118  feet  at  Natchez,  126  feet  at  Red  Riv¬ 
er  Landing,  103  feet  at  Baton  Rouge,  128  feet 
just  below  Plaquemine,  180  feet  below  Bonnet 
Carre  Church,  82  feet  below  the  Bonnet  Carre 
crevasse,  138  feet  seventeen  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  137  feet  at  Carrollton,  and  151  feet  at 
Fort  St.  Philip.  The  range  between  high  and 
low  water  is :  at  Cairo,  51  feet ;  at  Memphis, 
40  feet;  at  Natchez,  51  feet;  at  Red  River 
Landing,  44-3  feet ;  at  Baton  Rouge,  31'1  feet ; 
at  Donaldsonville,  24'3  feet ;  at  Carrollton, 
14-4feet;  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  4-5  feet;  at  the 


head  of  the  passes,  2'3  feet ;  and  at  the  Gulf, 
zero.  The  highest  point  of  the  water  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  in  the  spring,  is 
usually  attained  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
river  then  subsides  until  the  arrival  in  June  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  rise,  swelled  by  the  early 
summer  rains  of  the  lower  Missouri  and  the 
eastern  Mississippi. basin..  It  then  falls  till  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  the  lowest  point  is  reached.  Soon 
it  again  rises  more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  un¬ 
til  checked  by  the  freezing  and  diminution  of 
rain  in  the  upper  rivers. 

In  the  year  1874  there  were  thirty  crevasses 
or  breaks  in  the  Louisiana  levees  alone,  and 
these  occurred  at  intervals  along  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Arkansas  line  to  Point-a-la- 
Hache,  about  fifty  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
The  number,  in  fact,  was  much  greater,  be¬ 
cause  in  some  cases  two  or  four,  and  in  one 
case  as  many  as  eleven,  breaks  occurred  at  sep¬ 
arate  but  neighboring  points,  and  afterward 
combined  into  one.  A  crevasse  in  the  levees 
of  this  river  may  be  at  first  a  slender  thread  of 
water  percolating  through  a  crawfish-hole,  or 
a  slight  abrasion  in  the  upper  surface  caused 
by  the  waves  set  in  motion  by  a  passing  steamer 
or  by  a  sudden  storm ;  but  in  a  few  hours  the 
seemingly  innocent  rill  is  swollen  to  a  resistless 
torrent,  the  great  wall  of  earth  has  given  way 
before  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  mighty 
river,  and  the  waters  rush  through  the  open¬ 
ing  with  a  force  which  soon  excavates  it  to  a 
depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  great  roar 
and  a  velocity  sufficient  to  draw  an  incautious 
steamer  into  the  boiling  vortex.  The  effect  is 
not  simply  that  of  an  overflow,  which  may  sub¬ 
side  in  a  day  or  two.  The  level  of  the  river 
at  its  flood  is  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  consequently,  when  the  embank¬ 
ments  break,  it  is  as  if  an  ocean  were  turned 
upon  the  land.  In  a  short  time  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  country  is  converted  into  a  sea.  Cattle  and 
horses  are  swept  away  and  drowned,  or  forced 
to  seek  refuge  on  the  few  dry  spots  which  re¬ 
main  among  the  seething  waters ;  the  crops  are 
destroyed,  and  the  people  are  in  many  cases 
forced  to  abandon  their  homes.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  land  itself  is  greatly  injured  by 
these  inundations ;  for,  while  the  floods  which 
come  from  the  Red  River,  or  the  Ohio,  or  even 
the  Arkansas,  bring  some  compensation  in  the 
fertilizing  character  of  the  deposits  which 
they  leave  behind,  those  of  the  Missouri,  being 
charged  with  sand  and  alkaline  earths  swept 
down  from  the  great  deserts  of  the  West,  have 
a  pernicious  and  sometimes  even  a  ruinous 
effect  on  the  lands  which  they  invade.  The 
overflow  of  1874  inundated  in  Arkansas  the 
counties  of  Chicot  and  Desha ;  in  Mississippi, 
the  counties  of  Tunica,  Coahoma,  Bolivar,  Sun¬ 
flower,  Washington.  Issaquena,  and  Warren; 
and  in  Louisiana,  the  parishes  of  East  Car- 
roll,  West  Carroll,  Madison,  Tensas,  Concordia, 
Morehouse,  Richland,  Ouachita,  Franklin,  Cald¬ 
well,  Catahoula,  Avoyelles,  Pointe  Coupee,  St. 
Landry  (in  part),  East  Baton  Rouge  (in  part), 
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West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  St.  Martin,  Iberia, 
St.  Mary,  Terrebonne,  Assumption,  St.  James, 
St.  Jolm  tlie  Baptist,  St.  Charles,  Lafourche, 
Orleans,  Jefferson,  St.  Bernard,  and  Plaque¬ 
mines — thirty  counties  and  parishes. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  engineers  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  bed  of  the  river  for  navi¬ 
gation  requires  as  a  preliminary  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  better  levees.  Otherwise  the  thriv¬ 
ing  fields  'on  its  banks  will  soon  be  laid  waste 
entirely.  Even  under  the  present  circumstances 
these  overflows  are  not  unfrequent  in  occur¬ 
rence  or  limited  in  duration,  but  happen  at 
least  five  out  of  every  eight  years,  and  endure 
for  days  and  weeks  and  months.  The  cost  of 
repairing  existing  levees,  as  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Engineers  of  1878, 
above  Louisiana,  is,  for  the  right  bank  4,000,- 
000  cubic  yards,  and  for  the  left  bank  867,000 
cubic  yards,  giving  a  total  of  4,867,000  yards — 
at  25  cents  per  yard,  $1,216,750.  This  subject 
was  one  of  the  most  important  topics  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Commercial  Convention  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  last  month  of  the  year. 

The  Democratic-Conservative  party  of  the 
State  assembled  in  convention  at  Baton  Rouge 
on  August  6th.  Major  E.  A.  Burke  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  State  Treasurer  after  numerous  bal¬ 
lots,  and  the  following  platform  was  adopted : 

The  preamble  recites  that  the  Democratic-Con¬ 
servative  party  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled  do  hereby  reiterate  all  the  pledges 
contained  in  the  party  platform,  adopted  in  July, 
1876,  and  particularly  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  pledge  our  party  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  legal  obligations  issued  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  reform  and  an  economical  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government,  and  especially  to  the 
abolition  of  all  unnecessary  public  offices  ;  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  fees  and  salaries  of  office  to  the 
standard  of  a  fair  remuneration,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit  commensurate  with  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  government ;  the  preservation  of  the  public 
faith,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  dangerously  large 
patronage  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State. 

Resolved ,  That  Francis  T.  Nicholls,  by  his  prudent 
and  statesmanlike  management  of  the  many  delicate 
issues  growing  out  of  the  success  of  the  party  in 
1876,  and  resulting  in  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
people’s  government  in  Louisiana,  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  Louisianians;  that  his  wisdom,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  moderation  in  the  administration  of  his 
high  trust,  in  strict  accord  with  the  principles  an¬ 
nounced  by  him  in  accepting  the  nomination  for 
Governor,  have  won  for  him  the  respect  of  all  as 
the  Governor  of  the  whole  people  of  Louisiana,  and 
entitled  him  to  the  support  of  all  who  love  good 
government. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this 
Convention  that  the  Legislature  of  this  State  at  its 
next  session  should  provide  for  the  calling  and  as¬ 
sembling  of  a  convention  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  thereafter,  to  frame  and  establish  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  in  favoring  a  call  for  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  it  is  not  purposed  to  displace  or 
interfere  with  the  incumbent  officials  in  the  State 
government. 

Resolved,  That  the  interest  of  the  industrial,  wealth- 
producing  classes  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  those  whose  labor  and 


enterprise  produce  wealth  should  be  secure  in  its  en¬ 
joyment.  Our  warmest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
the  laboring  classes  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  ruinous  financial  policy  and  un¬ 
just  legislation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  we 
pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  a  reversal  of  this 
policy  and  to  a  restoration  of  the  rights  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  upon  its  accession  to  power. 

Resolved,  That  the  Louisiana  Democracy  demands 
that  the  national  banking  system  should  be  abolished^ 
and  national-bank  notes  retired,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
issue  an  equal  amount  of  Treasury  notes,  commonly 
known  as  greenbacks  ;  and  we  also  demand  the  un¬ 
conditional  repeal  of  laws  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 
circulation  of  State  banks.  We  demand  also  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  resumption 
act,  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  ruinous  policy 
pursued  by  the  Republican  party,  whereby  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  currency  has  been  contracted  far  below 
the  business  requirements  of  the  country,  and  fail¬ 
ures,  depression  of  business,  scarcity  of  labor,  and 
pauper  wages  have  been  entailed ;  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  Convention  that  all  bonds  and  obligations 
of  the  National  Government  should  be  paid  in  the 
legal-tender  greenback  notes  of  the  United  States, 
except  where  it  is  otherwise  provided  in  the  original 
law  under  which  they  were  issued ;  we  further  de¬ 
mand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  passed  subsequent  to 
the  original  law  creating  the  public  debt,  by  which 
the  obligations  of  the  contract  have  been  made  more 
onerous. 

Resolved,  That  we  remember  with  gratitude  the 
heroic  and  patriotic  efforts  of  General  F.  N.  Ogden, 
and  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Louisiana  under  him,  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  people’s 
government  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  vote  of  Louisiana  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1876  was  cast  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
for  President,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  Vice- 
President,  by  a  majority  of  over  8,000,  and  was 
fraudulently  counted  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
William  A.  Wheeler,  under  the  pretense  that  the  re¬ 
sult  was  accomplished  by  intimidation  and  whole¬ 
sale  murder;  and  that  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
party  to  produce  witnesses  to  sustain  these  charges, 
when  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Potter  Committee,  is  a 
confession  of  their  inability  to  maintain  their  allega¬ 
tions  and  of  the  falsity  of  the  charges  themselves, 
and  that  the  result  of  the  investigation  by  the  said 
committee  is  an  affirmative  proof  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  those  false  and  unjust  charges  and 
allegations. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  admission  of  W.  P.  Kel¬ 
logg  as  a  Senator  from  this  State  was  an  abuse  of 
partisan  power  for  a  transient  partisan  end,  and  a 
breach  of  the  Constitution,  which  assures  to  each 
State  two  Senators,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
thereof;  that  long  before  Kellogg’s  admission  it  had 
been  conclusively  settled  that  the  General  Assembly 
known  as  the  Nicholls  Assembly  was  the  true  and 
the  sole  Legislature  of  Louisiana;  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Convention  it  was  beyond  the  competency  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  by  a.  post-mortem  recog¬ 
nition,  to  galvanize  into  life  and  legislative  power 
another  Assembly,  of  whose  existence  there  is  no 
token  upon  the  statute-books  of  the  State,  and 
which  dissolved  before  gaining  recognition  any¬ 
where  ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  unprecedented  char¬ 
acter  of  the  case  a  revision  by  the  Senate  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  is  due  to  justice. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  serious  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  the  indifference  and  opposition  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Congress  to  a  system  of  internal  im¬ 
provements  to  develop  the  industries  and  restore  the 
prosperity  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States, 
and  we  urge  our  Senators  and  Representatives  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  secure  such  unity  of  ac¬ 
tion  as  will  lead  to  a  speedy  completion  by  the  aid 
of  the  National  Government  of  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
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ciflo  Railroad,  on  or  near  the  thirty-second  parallel, 
and  a  system  of  levees  to  protect  the  alluvial  lands 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  overflows,  and 
of  navigation  adequate  to  the  demands  of  commerce, 
which  measures  are  national  in  importance  and  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  respective  State  governments. 

Resolved ,  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  memorial 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  in 
behalf  of  the  South  American  and  Brazilian  steam- 
snip  line,  and  call  upon  our  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  urge  for  said  line  the  mail  contract  via  New 
Orleans,  and  a  subsidy  in  such  amount  as  has  been 
called  for  to  enable  them  to  open  this  trade  of  such 
great  and  valuable  importance  to  the  West  and 
South,  making  a  new  highway  for  the  exit  and  sale 
of  our  surplus  grain,  flour,  and  other  products,  and 
bringing  in  return  the  articles  and  products  of  South. 
America,  of  which  one  alone,  coffee,  is  a  trade  of 
much  interest  to  this  State. 

A  Republican  Convention  was  held  in  New 
Orleans  on  September  18th.  A  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  was  adopted,  declaring  the  adherence 
of  the  Republican  party  of  Louisiana  to  the 
national  Republican  platform ;  approving  strict 
hard-money  principles  and  a  protective  tariff, 
and  advocating  internal  improvements;  and 
charging  the  Democracy  with  opposition  to 
public  schools  affording  equal  advantages  to 
the  youth  of  the  State  regardless  of  color.  A 
call  of  a  State  Constitutional  Convention  was 
condemned,  a  reduction  of  salaries  demanded, 
and  other  resolutions  adopted  relating  to  local 
affairs.  The  Convention  made  no  nomination, 
but  the  National  candidate  was  supported. 

The  number  of  registered  voters  in  the  State, 
according  to  the  returns  of  tbe  assessors  of  the 
several  parishes  made  in  1878,  is  155,103.  The 
number  of  native-born  is  133,543  ;  number  of 
white  voters  who  write  their  names,  62,883 ; 
number  of  white  voters  who  make  their  mark, 
13,936 ;  number  of  colored  voters  who  write 
their  names,  10,390 ;  number  of  colored  voters 
who  make  their  mark,  68,300. 

The  State  election  was  held  on  November 
5th.  A  vote  was  to  be  given  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments,  members  of  Congress  were 
to  be  chosen,  and  a  State  Treasurer  and  the 
State  Legislature.  The  following  was  the  vote 
ou  the  constitutional  amendments:  For  loca¬ 
tion  of  capital — at  New  Orleans,  21,628;  at 
Baton  Rouge,  27,957.  First  amendment — for, 
11,650;  against,  13,966.  Second  amendment 
— for,  26,034;  against,  50,543.  Third  amend¬ 
ment — for,  29,705;  against,  45,945.  Fourth 
amendment  —  for,  27,200;  against,  48,218. 
Fifth  amendment — for,  25,686 ;  against,  49,- 
394.  Sixth  amendment— for,  30,213  ;  against, 
45,016.  Seventh  amendment — for,  31,161 ; 
against,  43,815.  Eighth  amendment — for,  33,- 
120;  against,  42,149.  Ninth  amendment — for, 
33,993;  against,  40,663.  Tenth  amendment — 
for,  19,766  ;  against,  55,794.  Eleventh  amend¬ 
ment — for,  30,947;  against,  44,576.  Twelfth 
amendment — for,  19,452;  against,  56,545. 
Thirteenth  amendment— for,  20,571 ;  against, 
54,544.  Fourteenth  amendment— for,  20,598 ; 
against,  54,429.  Fifteenth  amendment — for, 
28,665  ;  against,  47,213.  Sixteenth  amendment 
— for,  21,190;  against,  53,681.  Seventeenth 


amendment  —  for,  23,362;  against,  51,383. 
Eighteenth  amendment — for,  27,969  ;  against, 
42,324.  Nineteenth  amendment — for,  32,176; 
against,  40,988.  Twentieth  amendment — for, 
32,718 ;  against,  41,223.  Twenty-first  amend¬ 
ment — for,  25,302;  against,  46,725. 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  were 
all  elected,  as  follows :  First  District,  Randall 
L.  Gibson;  Second  District,  E.  John  Ellis; 
Third  District,  Joseph  H.  Acklen;  Fourth 

District,  Joseph  B.  Elam  ;  Fifth  District, - 

King ;  Sixth  District,  Edward  W.  Robertson. 
The  only  change  in  the  list  of  Congressional 
Representatives  is  King  in  the  place  of  J.  G. 
Young.  For  State  Treasurer,  E.  A.  Burke  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  over  John  S.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Republican.  In  the  Senate  of  the  State 
Legislature,  seventeen  Senators  held  over,  of 
whom  ten  were  Democrats  and  seven  Repub¬ 
licans.  The  result  of  the  election  was  such  as 
to  make  a  large  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  House. 

LUTHERANS.  The  statistical  tables  given 
by  the  four  principal  Lutheran  almanacs  differ 
widely  as  to  the  number  of  communicants  in 
the  church,  and  even  as  to  the  number  of  syn¬ 
ods,  as  appears  from  the  following  compara¬ 
tive  summary  of  their  footings : 


AUTHORITIES. 

Communi¬ 

cants. 

Synods. 

“  Church  Almanac”  (General  Council) . 

808,428 

57 

“  Lutheran  Almanac 11  (Kurtz’s,  General  Sy¬ 
nod) . *. . 

676,509 

679,728 

57 

“  Der  Lutherische  Kalender  ”  (Brobst’s) .... 

59 

General  Council — German  Almanac . 

696,420 

56 

The  discrepancies  regarding  the  number  of 
communicants  are  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  compilers  of  the  tables  followed  different 
methods  in  obtaining  their  statistics.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  number  of  synods  appear  to 
arise  from  the  system  of  numbering  them  in 
the  order  of  their  organization.  Synods  No. 
19  and  46  have  been  dissolved,  but  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  later-organized  synods  are  retained 
in  Brobst’s  Almanac  as  they  would  be  if  those 
synods  still  existed. 

Brobst’s  Almanac  gives  to  the  General  Syn¬ 
od  23  synods,  801  ministers,  1,240  churches, 
and  118,688  communicants;  to  the  General 
Council,  10  synods,  with  2  synods  (the  Iowa 
Geiunan  and  the  Norwegian  Augustana  synods) 
not  yet  officially  attached  to  it,  with  a  total 
for  the  twelve  of  741  ministers,  1,412  churches, 
and  206,747  communicants;  to  the  General 
Synod  South,  5  synods,  98  ministers,  168 
churches,  and  13,474  communicants ;  to  the 
Synodical  Conference,  7  synods,  1,140  minis¬ 
ters,  1,859  churches,  and  291,229  communi¬ 
cants  ;  with  10  independent  synods,  having, 
including  35  independent  pastors,  231  minis¬ 
ters,  603  churches,  and  49,890  communicants ; 
total,  57  synods,  with  3,011  ministers,  5,282 
churches,  and  679,728  communicants. 

The  “  Lutheran  Almanac  ”  (Kurtz’s)  for  1879 
gives  the  following  table  of  synods : 
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SYNODS. 

Minis¬ 

ters. 

Church¬ 

es. 

Communi¬ 

cants. 

GENERAL  SYNOD, 

Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

46 

37 

6,901 

Hartwick  Synod  (New  York) . 

31 

33 

4,102 

Eranckean  Synod  (New  York) . 

25 

34 

3,195 

Synod  of  East  Pennsylvania . 

78 

98 

13,719 

Susquelianna  Synod . 

88 

60 

6,403 

Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania . 

(35 

J 10 

16,994 

7,541 

Synod  of  Central  Pennsylvania . 

80 

90 

Allegheny  Synod  (Pennsylvania) . 

Pittsburgh  Synod  (Pennsylvania).. .. 

49 

135 

11,474 

26 

52 

2,850 

Svnod  of  Maryland . 

70 

89 

■11,439 

East  Ohio  Synod . 

44 

87 

6,090 

5,679 

Wittenberg  Synod  (Ohio) . 

43 

66 

Miami  Synod  (Ohio) . 

28 

34 

3,411 

Synod  of  Northern  Indiana . 

44 

65 

3,750 

Olive  Branch  Synod  (Indiana) . 

21 

33 

1,800 

Synod  of  Northern  Illinois . 

32 

42 

2,150 

1.400 

Synod  of  Southern  Illinois . 

21 

27 

Synod  of  Central  Illinois . 

25 

28 

2,000 

Synod  of  Iowa . 

23 

24 

1,25C 

Synod  of  Kansas . 

26 

24 

700 

Synod  of  Nebraska . 

15 

23 

1,600 

Swedish  Ansgari  Synod . 

25 

20 

1,300 

German  Wartburg  Synod  (Illinois).. 

33 

38 

4,000 

Twenty-three  synods . 

£38 

1,249 

119,698 

GENERAL  COUNCIL. 

New  York  Ministerium . 

71 

66 

25,000 

Synod  of  Pennsylvania . 

192 

379 

78,731 

Pittsburgh  Synod  (Pennsylvania). . . . 

63 

127 

11,807 

English  District  Synod  of  Ohio . 

84 

70 

6,628 

Synod  of  Indiana . 

14 

45 

2,104 

Synod  of  Michigan . 

25 

37 

5,500 

Swedish  Augustana  Synod . 

123 

302 

39,559 

Synod  of  Texas . 

29 

30 

4,550 

Synod  of  Canada . 

23 

50 

6,296 

llolston  Synod  (Tennessee) . 

13 

24 

1,654 

Ten  synods . 

593 

1,131 

181,829 

GENERAL  SYNOD  SOUTH. 

Synod  of  Virginia . 

28 

55 

3.902 

Synod  of  Southwestern  Virginia . 

23 

44 

2,6S1 

Synod  of  South  Carolina . 

33 

53 

5,065 

Synod  of  Georgia . 

9 

12 

1,161 

Synod  of  Mississippi . 

7 

9 

343 

Five  synods . 

100 

173 

13,152 

STNODIOAL  CONFERENCE. 

Joint  Synod  of  Missouri,  etc.  (7  dis¬ 
tricts) . 

651 

805 

132,357 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  (6  districts) . 

1S4 

328 

47,500 

Synod  of  Illinois . 

27 

41 

4,973 

Synod  of  Wisconsin  (3  districts) . 

88 

152 

8S,S25 

Synod  of  Minnesota . 

27 

35 

5,650 

Synod  for  Norwegian  Lutheran  Ch.  in 
America  (3  districts) . 

157 

490 

64,195 

English  Conference  of  Missouri . 

6 

9 

340 

Seven  synods . 

1,140 

1,860 

290,840 

INDEPENDENT  SYNODS. 

Synod  of  Iowa  (German) . 

Tennessee  Synod . 

143 

220 

15,550 

20 

75 

7,500 

Synod  of  North  Carolina . 

fiauge’s  Norwegian  Synod  in  America 

23 

43 

4,508 

21 

85 

5,500 

Buffalo  Synod,  Grabau’s  (New  York) 

19 

24 

3,200 

Conference  for  Norwegian  -  Danish 
Lutheran  Church  in  America . 

04 

272 

17,966 

Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mis¬ 
sion  Synod  (Northwest) . 

18 

20 

1,250 

Norwegian  Augustan  Synod  (North¬ 
west)  . 

17 

55 

7,000 

German  Synod  of  Maryland . 

9 

9 

2,710 

Immanuel  Synod  (Northwest) . 

7 

11 

1,378 

Danish  Church  in  America . 

20 

6S 

3,533 

German  Augsburg  Synod  (Ohio) . 

6 

9 

895 

Twelve  synods . 

867 

891 

70,090 

Total.  57  synods . 

3,040 

5,301 

676,509 

The  “  Church  Almanac  ”  gives  a  list  of  fif¬ 
teen  orphans’  homes,  schools,  and  farm  schools, 


eight  immigrants’  missions  and  homes,  two  ne¬ 
gro  missions  (at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Little 
Rock,  Ark.),  one  institution  for  deaf  mutes, 
and  four  infirmaries,  hospitals,  etc.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  has  a  Board  of  Home  Missions  at 
York,  Pa.,  a  German  Board  of  Home  Missions 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  New  York  City,  and  a  Board  of  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  at  York,  Pa.  The  General  Council 
has  an  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  an  Executive  Committee  of 
Foreign  Missions  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and  a  Board 
of  Church  Extension  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
list  of  periodicals  comprises  6  English,  1  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  3  German  weekly  newspapers  ;  8 
German,  3  Norwegian,  and  2  Danish  semi¬ 
monthly  publications ;  10  English,  15  German, 
5  Swedish,  1  Danish,  and  4  Norwegian  month¬ 
lies;  1  (German)  bi-monthly  paper ;  an  Eng¬ 
lish  and  a  Norwegian  quarterly  ;  and  3  English 
and  3  German  almanacs.  The  list  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  includes  16  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  and  departments,  18  colleges,  12  classi¬ 
cal  schools,  and  7  seminaries  for  young  women. 
Kurtz’s  “Almanac”  gives  24  English  publica¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  32  German,  9  Norwegian,  8 
Swedish,  1  Icelandic,  and  3  Danish  periodicals  ; 
17  theological  seminaries  and  departments,  17 
colleges,  20  academies,  10  seminaries  for  young 
women,  13  general  benevolent  associations 
(which  include,  besides  the  Missionary  and 
Church  Extension  Boards  named  by  the 
“  Church  Almanac,”  the  Education  Society  of 
the  General  Synod  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  a  Swed¬ 
ish  Missionary  Association  for  the  Eastern 
States;  the  Children’s  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  the  German  Publica¬ 
tion  House  at  Chicago,  HI. ;  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  Pastors’  Fund 
Trust,  Germantown,  Pa. ;  the  Ministers’  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  League,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  the 
Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) ;  and  32 
eleemosynary  institutions. 

The  Synodical  Conference  met  at  Fort  TV ayne, 
Ind.,  July  17th.  All  of  the  six  synods  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  body  were  represented,  and  many 
pastors  were  present  as  advisory  members. 
Professor  TV.  F.  Lehmann  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  a 
series  of  theses  on  the  question  of  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter.  Upon  this,  the  Conference  decided  that 
the  Mosaic  prohibitory  laws  in  Lev.  xviii. 
and  xx.  are  not  ceremonial  or  political,  but 
moral  laws  which  are  binding  upon  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  all  men,  and  that  they  pertain  not 
only  to  the  persons  who  are  expressly  men¬ 
tioned,  but  to  all  who  stand  in  the  same  degree 
of  relationship.  Further,  after  references  to 
the  specific  texts  which  give  light  upon  the 
subject,  they  declare  that,  “  as  those  who 
would  contract  a  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  certainly,  in  view  of  these  proofs, 
lack  a  clear  word  of  God  to  show  that  such 
marriage  does  not  yet  belong  to  the  forbidden 
degrees,  such  as  are  not  convinced  that  it  is 
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forbidden  in 'Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.  should  still 
refrain  from  it ;  because  whatever  is  done  in 
doubt,  and  thus  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rom.  xiv.  23  ” ;  and  that  “the  question 
whether  all  alliances  formed  contrary  to  Lev. 
xviii.  and  xx.  must  necessarily  be  dissolved, 
pertains  to  the  practical  application  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  and  is  thus  a  casuistical  question  which 
most  of  our  orthodox  teachers  have  affirmed, 
but  which  some  of  equal  repute  have  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  which  therefore  requires 
the  most  conscientious  consideration.” 

The  report  concerning  the  mission  which 
had  been  undertaken  among  the  freedmen  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  encouraging  in  every  respect 
except  the  financial  one.  The  Conference  re¬ 
solved  to  carry  on  the  work  with  vigor,  and 
decided  to  establish  two  monthly  periodicals, 
one  of  which  should  be  in  the  German  and  the 
other  in  the  English  language,  to  further  its 
interests.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  edition  of  the  small  catechism  in 
English,  with  the  object  of  providing  a  uni¬ 
form  English  text  throughout  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Conference.  The  Committee  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Readers  reported  progress,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  have  a  first  and  second 
reader  ready  for  publication  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference.  One  of  the  synods 
having  decided  adversely  to  the  project  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  general  theological  seminary,  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  left  to 
the  synods  which  favored  the  proposition.  The 
committees  of  these  synods  held  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  Conference,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  a  seminary  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  various  synods. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod 
South  met  in  its  eleventh  convention  at  New¬ 
berry,  S.  C.,  May  2d.  Four  of  the  five  dis¬ 
trict  synods  were  represented.  The  Rev.  D. 
M.  Gilbert,  of  Winchester,  Va.,  was  chosen 
President.  The  Synod  had  recently  estab¬ 
lished  fraternal  relations  with  the  General 
Council,  aPd  for  the  first  time  received  an 
official  visiting  delegate  from  that  body.  Fra¬ 
ternal  relations  had  not  yet  been  established 
with  the  General  Synod  North,  the  movements 
to  that  end  having  been  impeded  by  discussions 
relating  to  the  attitude  of  the  two  bodies  to 
each  other  during  the  civil  war.  The  General 
Synod  North  had  proposed  an  exchange  of 
delegates,  but  the  General  Synod  South  had 
asked  the  Northern  body  as  a  prerequisite  to 
such  a  step  to  rescind  certain  resolutions  which 
it  had  passed  during  the  war,  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  condemnatory  of  the  Southern  syn¬ 
ods  and  ministers.  This  had  not  been  done, 
although  the  Northern  Synod  had  continued 
to  express  a  desire  for  friendly  intercourse. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that,  while 
it  reciprocated  the  fraternal  expressions  and 
spirit  of  the  General  Synod,  the  Synod  did  not 
regard  its  action  touching  the  resolutions  as 


satisfactory,  but  would  nevertheless  accept  the 
overture  of  fraternity,  and  send  a  delegate  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  North. 
The  attention  of  the  churches  was  called  to 
the  subject  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  col¬ 
ored  people,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  look  after  the  religious  interests  of  the  col¬ 
ored  race  in  the  South,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  Lutheran  churches  and 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  among 
them. 

The  mission  of  the  General  Synod  in  India 
had  at  the  end  of  1877  stations  at  Goontoor  and 
Palnad,  with  3  ordained  foreign  missionaries, 
2  ordained  native  pastors  and  37  other  assis¬ 
tants,  1,300  communicants,  3,540  members  in¬ 
cluding  children,  3  Sunday  schools  with  155 
pupils,  and  26  schools,  including  one  Anglo- 
veruacular  high  school  and  3  caste  girls’  schools, 
with  32  teachers  and  468  pupils. 

A  second  Lutheran  Free  Diet  (the  first  having 
been  held  in  December,  1877)  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  November.  The  object 
of  these  assemblages  is  to  afford  opportunity 
for  the  free  discussion  by  prominent  members 
of  the  different  Lutheran  bodies  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  divide  the  bodies,  as  well  as  of 
those  subjects  in  which  all  Lutherans  have  an 
interest  in  common.  The  idea  of  holding  them 
was  conceived  after  other  measures — such  as 
the  proposition  of  the  General  Synod  for  an 
exchange  of  fraternal  delegates,  and  that  of 
the  General  Council  for  a  colloquium — had 
failed.  It  was  then  proposed  to  have  an  in¬ 
formal  meeting  held,  at  which  the  questions 
under  concern  should  be  considered  in  papers 
prepared  by  persons  duly  invited  beforehand 
to  do  so,  and  selected  as  men  whose  views 
would  command  attention,  and  who  possessed 
the  confidence  of  their  several  branches  of  the 
Church,  but  who,  engaging  in  the  discussion, 
should  commit  no  one  but  themselves.  The 
diet  of  1877  attracted  the  general  attention 
of  the  Church,  was  approved  by  the  mass  of 
members  and  ministers,  and  in  its  character 
and  results  gave  nearly  universal  satisfaction. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Greenwald,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
who  presided  over  the  second  diet,  remarked 
in  his  opening  address  that  the  Lutherans  were 
not  so  far  apart  as  was  supposed,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  such  meetings  would  result 
in  the  rectification  of  erroneous  impressions, 
the  removal  of  prejudices,  and  the  clearing  up 
of  difficulties.  The  first  paper  was  by  the  Rev. 
W.  S;  Harkey,  of  Illinois,  on  the  difficulties 
the  Church  had  to  contend  with  and  its  ground 
of  hope.  Other  papers  were  on  “The  Con¬ 
servatism  of  the  Lutheran  Church,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  A.  Repass,  of  Virginia;  “What  is 
embraced  in  a  true  and  reasonable  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Confessions  ?  ”  by  Professor  Mar¬ 
tin  ;  “  The  Losses  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
the  United  States,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Sadtler ; 
and  on  other  subjects  of  a  narrower  denomi¬ 
national  interest. 
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MAINE.  The  Legislature  of  Maine  assem¬ 
bled  on  January  2d,  and  continued  in  session 
fifty-one  days,  adjourning  on  February  22d. 
It  passed  178  acts  and  99  resolves,  and  appro¬ 
priated  $1,295,652.  This  is  less  than  the  ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  previous  year  by  $64,848. 
Some  of  the  measures  adopted  were  important, 
although  chiefly  of  a  local  nature.  One  of  the 
first  bills  considered  related  to  tramps.  A  con¬ 
vention  of  the  sheriffs,  jailers,  and  county  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  State  had  previously  discussed 
this  and  other  subjects,  and  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  a 
proper  civilization  demand  that  a  professedly  Chris¬ 
tian  people  should  properly  care,  not  only  for  the  vir¬ 
tuous  pool-,  but  for  the  vagrant  or  vagabond  classes. 

Resolved ,  That  the  number  of  vagrants  or  profes¬ 
sional  tramps  in  Maine  has  increased  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  from  present  indications  there  will  be 
little  or  no  abatement  of  the  evil  only  as  it  may  come 
through  the  wisdom  of  our  people  in  dealing  with 
these  classes. 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention 
it  is  expedient  that  our  State  Legislature  should  enact 
a  law  by  which  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  in 
connection  with  our  largest  county  jails  whereby 
this  class  of  men  can  be  secured  and  properly  cared 
for,  and  made  to  work  at  some  trade,  to  aid  in  de¬ 
fraying  the  expense  of  their  board  and  clothing. 

Resolved ,  That  this  Convention  recommend  that 
for  the  welfare  of  these  unfortunate  men,  as  well  as 
for  the  protection  of  society  generally,  a  change  be 
made  in  our  statutes  so  that  our  present  thirty  days’ 
penalty  against  vagrancy  shall  be  not  less  than  six 
months,  and  sixty  days  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
year,  and  for  all  subsequent  offenses  two  years  for 
each ;  and  that  the  expense  of  said  confinement  and 
support  be  paid  by  the  State. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  subsequently 
passed  contained  the  following  provisions: 

Section  1.  No  person  not  a  resident  of  this  State 
shall  travel  from  town  to  town,  or  from  place  to 
place  in  any  town,  begging  for  food  or  shelter ;  nor 
shall  such  person  sleep  or  lodge  in  any  barn  or  other 
building  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 

Sec.. 2.  Any.person  violating  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  section  shall  be  deemed  a  tramp,  and  on 
complaint  of  any  resident  of  this  State,  made  before 
any  trial  justice  or  municipal  or  police  court,  may 
be  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  therefor,  or  may  be 
arrested  by  any  constable  or  other  officer  and  de¬ 
tained  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours  until  such 
warrant  can  be  obtained;  and  upon  trial  and  convic¬ 
tion,  such  justice  or  court  may  sentence  him  to  pay 
aline  of  twenty, dollars,  and  in  default  of  payment 
he  shall  be  sent  by  said  justice  or  court  to  the  near¬ 
est  county  jail  having  a  workshop  attached,  to  be 
there  confined  at  hard  iabor  not  less  than  four  months 
for  the  first  offense,  and  for  any  subsequent  offense 
not  less  than  six  months. 

A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Senate  di¬ 
recting  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  consisting  of  five 
persons,  members  of  the  present  Legislature 
or  otherwise,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  sit  dur¬ 


ing  the  recess  and  “to  ascertain  whether  all 
forms  of  individual  and  corporate  property 
within  the  State  are  now  bearing  their  equal 
shares  of  the  public  burdens  ;  also  to  suggest 
new  sources  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  next  Legislature  some  plan 
of  legislation  by  which  the  assessment  of  the 
State  tax  may  be  made  equitable.  It  did  not 
succeed  in  the  lower  House,  although  the  suc¬ 
cessful  action  of  Massachusetts  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  matter  were  urged  in  its  support. 
A  resolution  instructing  the  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  Maine  to  support  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote.  The  vote  in 
the  House  was — yeas  117,  nays  21.  Of  those 
voting  in  favor  of  the  resolve,  91  were  classed 
as  Republicans,  and  26  as  Democrats.  Of 
those  voting  against  it,  17  were  classed  as 
Democrats,  2  Republicans,  and  2  Independents. 

An  insolvency  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  constitutes  the  probate  courts  as 
courts  of  insolvency,  and  the  judges  and  regis¬ 
ters  in  the  former  are  the  same  in  the  latter. 
It  is  similar  to  the  law  of  Maasachusetts,  which 
has  been  in  force  since  1838.  Involuntary 
proceedings  are  provided  for  as  follows: 

When  two  or  more  creditors  of  a  debtor  shall 
make  applieation  under  oath,  by  petition  by  them 
signed,  to  the  judge  of  the  county  within  which  the 
debtor  resides,  setting  forth  that  they  believe  their 
aggregate  debts  provable  under  this  act  amount  to 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  debts  provable 
against  such  debtor,  and  that  they  further  believe 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  said  debtor  is  insol¬ 
vent,  and  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
creditors  that  the  assets  of  such  debtor  should  be 
divided  as  provided  by  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  made  to  appear  to  the  judge  that  the  alle¬ 
gations  contained  in  such  application  are  true,  and 
that  such  debtor  is  insolvent,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  judge  to  issue  his  warrant  and  cause  such  other 
proceedings  to  be  had  as  are  provided  in  section 
fourteen  of  this  act.  Upon  the  issuing  of  such  war¬ 
rant  the  register  shall  cause  an  attested  copy  of  such 
application  and  warrant  to  be  served  upon  the  debt¬ 
or,  or  such  other  notice  as  the  judge  may  order  to 
be  given,  who  tliereupon  may  appear,  and  upon  his 
request  a  hearing  shall  be  had  upon  such  application 
by  the  judge,  who  may  thereupon  revoke  such  war¬ 
rant  unless  such  allegations  are  proved. 

Some  bills  were  introduced  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  laws,  hut  no  change  was  made  in  them. 

The  ice  market  of  the  State  has  become  so 
important  that  the  first  act  of  the  session  was 
to  provide  against  injury  to  that  article,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  cuts,  injures, 
mars  or  otherwise  damages  or  destroys  any  ice 
upon  any  waters  within  this  State,  from  which  ice  is 
or  may  be  taken  aa  an  article  of  merchandise,  where¬ 
by  the  taking  thereof  is  hindered  or  the  value  there¬ 
of  diminished  for  that  purpose,  or  whoever  willfully 
arid  maliciously  incites  or  procures  another  so  to  do, 
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shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  both,  according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of 
the  offense  ;  and  in  any  indictment  for  said  offense 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  allege  or  prove  the  title 
or  ownership  of  the  ice  so  cut,  injured,  marred,  dam¬ 
aged,  or  destroyed. 

By  another  act  the  manner  of  determining 
the  result  of  any  election  by  ballot  was  thus 
prescribed : 

In  order  to  determine  the  result  of  any  election  by 
ballot,  the  number  of  persons  who  voted  at  such 
election  shall  first  be  ascertained  by  counting  the 
whole  number  of  separate  ballots  given  in,  which 
shall  be  distinctly  stated,  recorded,  and  returned. 
No  person  ineligible  to  the  office  shall  be  declared 
elected ;  but  votes  east  for  sucji  person  shall  be 
counted  to  determine  whether  any  person  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  necessary  number  of  all  the  votes  cast. 
In  case  of  Representatives  to  Congress  and  to  the 
State  Legislature,  registers  of  deeds,  county  and 
State  officers,  except  where  a  different  rule  is  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Constitution,  the  person  or  persons, 
not  exceeding  the  number  to  be  voted  for  at  any  one 
time  for  any  such  office,  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  given  at  such  election',  shall  he  declared  to 
be  elected,  and  the  Governor  shall  issue  a  certificate 
thereof.  If,  by  reason  of  two  or  more  of  the  persons 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  receiving  an 
equal  number,  the  election  of  the  requisite  number 
of  officers  can  not  be  declared  without  declaring  more 
than  the  requisite  number  elected,  no  one  of  those 
having  an  equal  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  to 
be  elected.  In  all  other  cases  no  person  shall  be 
deemed  or  declared  to  be  elected  who  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  count¬ 
ed  as  aforesaid. 

The  law  governing  the  sale  of  railroad  tick¬ 
ets  is  most  liberal  to  the  passenger  and  just  to 
the  companies.  As  amended  at  this  session  it 
provides  as  follows  : 

No  railroad  company  shall  limit  the  right  of  a 
ticket-holder  to  any  given  train,  but  such  ticket- 
holder  shall  have  the  right  to  travel  on  any  train, 
whether  regular  or  express  train,  and  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  stopping  at  any  of  the  stations  along 
the  line  of  the  road  at  which  such  trains  stop  ;  and 
such  ticket  shall  be  good  for  a  passage  as  above  for 
six  years  from  the  day  it  was  first  used :  provided, 
that  railroad  companies  may  sell  special  tickets  at 
less  than  the  regular  rates  of  fare,  to  be  used  only  as 
provided  on  the  ticket. 

Another  act  of  the  Legislature  gives  to  the 
person  who  labors  at  cutting  and  peeling  hem¬ 
lock  bark  a  lien  for  the  amount  due  for  his 
personal  services,  which  shall  take  precedence 
of  all  other  claims  and  be  enforced  by  attach¬ 
ment.  The  occasion  for  such  an  act  arises 
from  the  immense  tanning  interest  of  the  State. 
The  manufacture  of  sole  leather  is  carried  on 
quite  extensively  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State — in  Penobscot  County,  the  northern  parts 
of  Hancock  and  Washington,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Aroostook  Counties.  That  portion  of 
the  State  most  heavily  timbered  with  hemlock  is 
a  tract  of  land  extending  some  65  miles  north¬ 
erly  and  southerly  and  some  90  miles  west¬ 
erly  from  the  east  line  of  the  State,  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary  of  this  tract  being  some  25  to  35 
miles  from  the  coast-line,  and  embracing  near¬ 
ly  one  fifth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  watered 
principally  by  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix 


Rivers.  On  this  tract  there  either  have  been, 
or  are  now,  at  intervals  extensive  forests  where 
the  hemlock  largely  predominates,  in  some 
cases  remarkably  heavily  timbered,  the  trees 
standing  thick  and  growing  to  a  magnificent 
size,  measuring  from  two  to  four  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  reaching  60  to  80  feet  in  height. 
There  are  now  fully  800  men  employed  in  the 
tanneries,  and  $2,750,000  capital  invested  be¬ 
sides  the  leather  and  hides,  using  90,000  cords 
of  bark  and  manufacturing  9,000  tons  of  leath¬ 
er  annually.  One  firm  do  more  than  one  half 
of  this  amount  of  business,  and  besides  during 
the  past  year  manufactured  900  tons  of  hem¬ 
lock  extract  and  12,000,000  shingles  at  Houl- 
ton.  The  peeling,  yarding,  hauling,  boating, 
and  otherwise  handling  90,000  cords  of  bark 
require  the  labor  of  many  men  and  teams;  a 
large  percentage  of  the  expense  is  for  labor. 
Probably  the  labor  and  supplies  amount  to 
fully  three  quarters  of  its  value.  The  freight¬ 
ing  of  the  hides  for  9,000  tons  of  leather  from 
Boston  and  of  the  leather  in  return,  where  in 
many  cases  they  have  to  be  drawn  with  teams 
from  five  to  ten  miles  from  the  railroad  to  the 
tanneries  and  return,  makes  an  additional  item. 
The  peeling  of  hemlock  makes  it  available  as 
lumber;  the  removal  of  the  bark  and  season¬ 
ing  of  the  heavy  timber  in  one  season  reduce 
the  specific  gravity  nearly  one  half,  so  that  it  is 
easily  handled  and  floats  as  well  as  spruce. 
In  the  winter  of  1877,  18,000,000  feet  of  hem¬ 
lock  were  hauled  into  the  Penobscot  and  nearly 
as  large  a  quantity  into  the  St.  Croix  waters. 
The  business  has  grown  materially  since  1870 
— the  whole  leather-tanning  business  in  the 
State  in  that  year  being  781  men  employed, 
$1,606,740  capital  invested,  paying  $285,882 
wages,  and  using  63,470  cords  of  bark.  This 
amount  was  divided  among  123  establishments. 
The  amount  now -invested  in  Eastern  Maine 
exceeds  this  by  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

More  than  28,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish  were 
inspected  by  the  State  Inspectors  during  1877, 
of  which  22,157  barrels  were  mackerel,  4,194 
herring,  and  2,186  codfish. 

The  State  military  force  is  comprised  in  the 
first  regiment,  containing  ten  companies,  three 
unattached  companies,  and  one  company  of 
artillery,  and  over  800  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  There  are  several  cadet  organizations 
in  schools,  which  have  promoted  good  results. 

In -1877  there  was  a  surplus  of  $300,000  in 
the  State  Treasury,  and  the  State  tax  for  that 
year  was  three  mills  on  the  dollar.  For  1878 
it  was  raised  to  five  mills.  The  annexed  state¬ 
ment  will  show  the  rate  of  State  taxation  on 
each  dollar  of  the  valuation,  from  1865  to  1876 
inclusive:  1865,  15  mills;  1866,  7J;  1867,  6; 
1868,  5;  1869,  7;  1870,  6;  1871,  5;  1872,  5f ; 
1873,  5  ;  1874,  5 ;  1875,  4 ;  1876,  3f.  _ 

The  Land  Agent’s  report  appeared  in  April. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  conveyed  to 
persons  holding  certificates  as  settlers  on  the 
State  lands  16,454-98  acres;  to  Swedish  im¬ 
migrants  1,968'59  acres ;  forcasli  252.36  acres; 
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and  under  resolves  of  the  Legislature  1,624‘73 
acres.  There  still  remain  certificates  outstand¬ 
ing  in  cases  where  the  parties  are  at  work  per¬ 
forming  their  settling  duties,  covering  112,805 
acres,  of  which  8,865  acres  were  certificated 
during  the  year,  besides  8,104-96  acres  condi¬ 
tionally  conveyed  to  actual  settlers  in  Perham 
plantation.  There  still  remain  unsold  and  un- 
eertifioated  19,567  acres,  some  part  of  which  is 
understood  to  be  taken  up  and  not  yet  report¬ 
ed  to  the  office,  but  the  larger  part  of  which  is 
of  a  character  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  settlement.  The  Swedish  colony  formed 
by  immigrants  from  Sweden,  and  settled  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  plantation  of  New  Sweden  and 
its  neighborhood,  continues  to  thrive,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  permanent.  They  are  a  very 
industrious,  temperate,  and  well-disposed  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  very  useful  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  population.  Having  become  acclimated  to 
their  new  homes,  they  seem  happy  and  con¬ 
tented,  and  their  efforts  are  being  abundantly 
repaid  by  the  results  of  a  rich  harvest  and 
other  favorable  effects.  Their  crops  have  been 
■  good  and  satisfactory. 

The  Agricultural  College,  farm,  etc.,  has 
cost  the  State  $198,468,  and  it  has  in  bonds  for 
money  received  for  government  lands  $134,496. 
The  expense  is  about  $150  a  year  for  each  stu¬ 
dent.  It  has  received  101  students  in  1878  for 
the  full  four  years’  course.  The  students  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  A  small  beginning 
in  shop  instruction  has  been  made  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  plan.  The  students  have  supplied  their 
own  tools  and  material  to  work  on.  Interest¬ 
ed  parties  assisted,  and,  the  lumber  being  pro¬ 
vided,  the  students  made  their  own  benches. 
An  instructor  was  obtained  from  the  Boston 
School  of  Technology.  Finally,  the  students 
erected  a  building,  have  extemporized  forges, 
and  have  placed  a  small  steam-engine  in  the 
building.  Skilled  workmen  will  always  be 
wanted.  The  Russian  system,  which,  after 
Massachusetts,  Maine  is  the  first  to  adopt, 
promises  to  come  into  use  at  a  most  opportune 
time.  Its  entire  practicability  and  eminent 
capacity  for  usefulness  have  been  demonstrated 
both  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  An  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  judiciously  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
necessary  shop  would  be  of  great  advantage. 

The  total  length  of  railroads  within  the  State 
is  l,006-83  miles;  whole  length  of  main  line 
operated,  3,091 '13.  There  is  about  one  mile  of 
railroad  in  the  State  to  each  43  square  miles 
of  territory,  to  each  $231,000  of  property,  and 
to  644  of  population. 

It  appears  by  the  statement  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  that  Maine  stands  second  in  the 
ownership  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
country;  her  amount  is  632,000  tons.  New 
York,  being  first,  owns  1,073,000  tons,  while 
Massachusetts  owns  368,000  tons,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  368,000  tons.  Waldoboro’,  Maine,  owns 
121,000  tons,  which  is  more  than  is  owned  in 
Baltimore ;  and  Belfast  is  credited  with  84,000 


tons,  or  more  than  the  joint  tonnage  of  all  the 
Southern  seaboard  States,  excluding  Louisi¬ 
ana.  The  value  of  vessels  owned  in  the  State 
is  set  down  at  $30,000,000.  Ship-building  is 
one  of  its  largest  industrial  pursuits. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $5,849,900  ;  from  which  deduct¬ 
ing  the  sinking  fund  of  $1 ,032,995,  the  balance 
is  $4,817,905.  The  resources  of  the  State  are 
as  follows : 


Cash  in  the  treasury.  January  1, 1879 .  $157,256  20 

Balance  due  on  State  taxes .  782,119  67 

Sinking  fnnd .  1,082,995  45 

Securities  in  the  Land  Office  : 

Bills  receivable .  $8,736  08 


17,588  56 


Total .  $1,989,954  88 

The  liabilities  are  as  follows  : 

Bonds  for  war  and  other  loans . .  $5,849,900  00 

Trust  funds  held  by  State .  1,955,360  85 

Temporary  loan,  school  funds,  etc .  556,072  49 

Amount  due  for  county  taxes  collected  in  1878  9,223  89 


Total .  $8,370,557  23 


Among  the  receipts  of  the  State  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items :  Tax  received  from  savings 
banks,  April  27,  1878,  $110,821.67 ;  October 
26,  $94,168.15.  Cash  received  from  Land 
Agent,  $14,273.12.  The  State  lands  have  all 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  receipts  from  this 
source  will  hereafter  be  small.  The  school 
fund  has  amounted  to  $118,465.30  ;  mill  tax, 
$224,480.94;  total,  $342,946.24;  State  tax, 
$880,007.34.  The  receipts  from  all  sources 
for  the  year  (less  temporary  loan  of  $150,000) 
have  been  $1,050,100,  and  the  expenditures  for 
the  same  time  were  $1,273,376,  showing  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  State  of  $223,276.  The  average  rate 
of  taxation  upon  real  estate  and  farm  property 
for  a  series  of  years  has  not  been  less  than  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  accumulated  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  State  has  been  virtually  exempt 
from  all  assessments.  Probably  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  its  accumulated  wealth  is 
invested  in  mortgages,  railroad,  municipal, 
county,  and  State  bonds,  or  deposited  in  sav¬ 
ings  banks ;  and  it  would  seem  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  enact  such  laws,  if  practicable,  as 
will  compel  the  holders  of  such  property  to 
bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  bur¬ 
dens.  The  tax  imposed  upon  railroad  stocks 
by  the  Legislature,  some  two  or  three  years 
since,  is  wholly  inoperative  so  far  as  the  real 
owners  of  the  railroads  are  concerned.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  the  assessment  made 
upon  railroad  stocks  is  simply  an  assessment 
upon  the  right  of  redemption. 

The  number  of  savings  banks  now  organized 
and  doing  business  in  the  State  is  fifty-nine,  a 
decrease  of  five  since  September  27,  1875. 
These  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receiv¬ 
ers,  being  the  only  ones  so  placed  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  system  in  the  State.  The 
deposits  and  profits  of  the  fifty-nine  banks  do- 
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ing  business  on  tbe  4th  day  of  November,  1818, 
were  $23,173,112.22.  The  assets,  as  compared 
with  1877,  are  as  follows: 


ASSETS. 

1877. 

1878. 

Invested  in  United  States 
bonds  . 

982,869  4T 

97,216  50 

8,843,807  10 

3,053,638  81 
1,018,049  25 
805,009  64 

775,917  12 
7,496,441  70 
3,15S,395  12 
663, OSS  05 

$1,978,284  52 

80,455  00 

7,425,019  40 

2,477,187  40 
976,044  S3 
905,738  90 

663,046  15 
6,231,695  86 
1,983,006  82 
507,633  84 

Invested  in  State  of  Maine 
bonds . 

In  other  State,  county,  and 

municipal  bonds . . . . 

Invested  in  railroad  bonds 

and  stocks . 

Invested  in  bank  stock . 

Invested  in  real  estate . 

Invested  in  miscellaneous 

stocks,  etc . 

Loans  on  real  estate . 

Loans  on  collaterals,  etc . 

Cash . 

Total . 

$26,898,432  76 

$23,173,112  22 

This  statement  shows  a  decrease  in  the  de¬ 
posits  and  profits  of  the  banks  during  the  year 
ending  November  4,  1878,  of  $3,725,320.54. 
The  decrease  of  the  depositors  for  the  same 
period  is  10,683.  The  whole  number  is  77,978. 
The  average  to  each  depositor  is  $297.  The 
decrease  in  the  deposits  and  profits  of  the  banks 
in  1878  is  $2,804,988.60  more  than  in  1877 ; 
the  decrease  in  depositors  8,723  more;  the 
average  to  each  depositor  $6  less.  The  total 
amount  of  net  deposits  on  November  5,  1877, 
was  $25,092,872.65 ;  on  November  4,  1878, 
$21,313,826.35,  a  decrease  in  the  net  deposits 
in  1878  of  $3,779,046.30.  This  decrease  em¬ 
braces  $1,035,481.03,  the  reduction  of  deposits 
in  the  thirteen  banks  that  have  had  their  de¬ 
posit  accounts  reduced  by  decrees  of  court  un¬ 
der  section  36  of  the  bank  act  of  1877.  This 
reduction  added  to  the  $21,313,826.35  would 
make  the  actual  net  deposits  $22,349,307.38, 
making  the  actual  decrease  of  deposits  in  1878 
by  withdrawals  $2,743,565.27,  being  $1,110,- 
267.20  more  than  in  1877.  Five  banks  only 
have  increased  their  deposits  in  1878. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  State,  which  are  shown  by 
the  following  facts.  While  the  total  school 
population  has  decreased  2,620  within  a  year, 
being  now  214,797  against  217,417  in  1877,  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  registered  in  the 
schools  is  155,150  against  155,428  in  1877,  a 
decrease  of  only  373.  But  the  improvement 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  regarding  the 
value  of  education  is  shown  by  contrasting  the 
attendance  at  the  schools  in  1878  with  that  in 
1868.  In  the  latter  year  the  school  population 
of  the  State  was  225,200,  10,403  larger  than 
now,  but  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  only 
42,  against  51  for  the  past  year.  There  is  also 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  schooling.  In 
1868  the  average  length  of  the  summer  schools 
was  nine  weeks  and  two  days;  now  it  is  ten 
weeks  and  two  days.  The  winter  schools, 
which  in  1868  averaged  nine  weeks  and  one 
day,  are  now  eleven  weeks  in  length.  In  1868 
there  were  3,719  school-houses  in  the  State; 
now  there  are  4,125,  an  increase  of  594.  The 


number  built  in  1878  was  82.  The  estimated 
value  of  school  property  in  1868  was  $2,163,- 
409,  which  has  been  swelled  to  $3,063,480  in 
1878,  an  increase  of  $900,000.  The  number  of 
male  teachers  employed  is  2,554,  and  of  female 
5,929,  a  very  slight  change  from  1877.  The 
average  wages  of  males  is  now  $32.63  per 
month,  including  board,  and  of  females  $3.98 
per  week.  In  1868  a  male  teacher  got  on  the 
average  $29.50  a  month,  which  is  but  $3.13 
smaller  than  now,  and  the  female  $2.94  a 
week,  but  $1.04  less  than  now.  For  the  past 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of 
the  money  expended  on  schools.  The  average 
amount  raised  per  scholar  in  1868  was  $2.65, 
while  last  year  it  was  $3.86,  an  increase  of 
$1.21.  The  amount  expended  for  schools  last 
year  was  $936,648,  against  $951,877,  a  decrease 
of  $15,229.  Of  the  counties,  Cumberland 
raises  the  largest  amount  of  money  per  scholar, 
viz.,  $2.91,  aud  Aroostook  the  least,  $1.52. 
The  total  amount  expended  for  common  schools 
in  all  the  counties,  from  April  1, 1877,  to  April 
1,  1878,  was  $936,648,  and  there  was  an  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  $90,205.  The  amount  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  State  was  $337,802,  from 
towns  $660,086,  and  from  local  funds  $19,872. 

Governor  Garcelon,  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  lays  before  that  body  some  grounds 
on  which  opposition  is  made  to  the  schools. 
He  says : 

The  Constitution  of  tbe  State  enjoins  upon  the 
Legislature  the  duty  “  to  require  the  several  townB 
to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  our  public  schools,” 
and  also_“to  encourage,  and  suitably  endow,  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may 
authorize,  all  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of 
learning  within  the  State.”  Under  and  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  provision  of  our  fundamental  law,  the 
annual  assessment  of  our  people  in  all  the  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  State  for  the  support  of  our 
public  schools  has  become  a  matter  of  statute  regu¬ 
lation.  These  primary  institutions  have  become  the 
pride  of  our  people,  and  they  will  willingly  bear  any 
reasonable  assessment  for  their  support,  providing 
that  assessment  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution.  The  tax,  however,  lev¬ 
ied  by  the  State  upon  the  entire  population,  to  be 
doled  out  by  way  of  bounty  to  such  towns  as  are  able 
to  establish  what  are  termed  free  high  schools,  meets 
with  decided  opposition  in  many  quarters.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  claimed  that  in  no  sense  are  they 
free  schools  except  so  far  as  the  towns  themselves  in 
which  they  are  located  are  concerned.  Sparsely 
settled  and  impecunious  towns,  so  situated  that  they 
are  unable  to  establish  such  schools,  although  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  support  of  such  as  are  established  in 
more  favored  places,  have  no  claims  upon  the  latter. 
Another  objection  urged  with  much  force  is  that 
praotically  these  high  schools  are  very  expensive, 
and  that  the  children  of  the  more  favored  classes 
are  those  who  receive  the  benefits  of  their  establish¬ 
ment.  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages  and  abstruse  sciences  into  these  schools 
is  of  very  questionable  utility.  The  object  of  our 
common  schools  is  the  education  of  the  masses 
within  certain  limits.  Beyond  these  we  have  our 
academies  and  colleges,  where  those  who  have  the 
ability  and  disposition  can  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages  at  their  own  expense,  as  in  duty  bound. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  very  ben- 
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eficial.  The  number  in  the  school  December 
5,  1877,  was  33  ;  December  4,  1878,  31 ;  aver¬ 
age  number  for  the  year,  31.  Number  received 
by  commitment  during  the  year,  11 ;  returned 
from  homes,  5 ;  returned  from  Maine  Hospi¬ 
tal,  1 ;  married,  2  ;  dismissed  as  unsuitable,  1. 
The  whole  number  committed  to  the  school 
from  the  commencement,  January  1, 1875,  is  82. 
Of  these  33  are  now  in  comfortable  homes,  of 
whom  4  have  been  adopted  into  excellent  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  4  are  at  work  for  wages.  Of  the  82 
girls  committed  to  the  school,  3  only  have  been 
dismissed  as  incorrigible  and  7  or  8  only  have 
a  decidedly  bad  record.  All  the  rest,  so  far  as 
the  officers  of  the  school  can  judge,  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 

The  number  in  the  State  Reform  School  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  141,  of  whom  32  were 
received  during  the  year  and  24  discharged. 
There  are  provided,  for  three  classes  of  boys, 
three  schools,  three  workshops,  three  play- 
yards,  and  so  on  through  all  the  departments ; 
each  class  is  kept  entirely  separate  from  the 
other  classes.  The  inmates  of  the  correctional 
department  have  no  intercourse  with  the  others. 

The  earnings  of  the  State  Prison  in  1878 
were  $15,712.24,  and  the  expenses  $32,211.89, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $16,499.65  against  the 
prison.  The  number  of  convicts  on  December 
1,  1877,  was — males  203,  females  4;  total,  207 ; 
average  for  the  year,  188.  The  number  on  De¬ 
cember  30,  1878,  was— males  215,  females  6; 
total,  221 ;  average  for  the  year,  211 ;  average 
increase  over  previous  year,  23.  The  number 
of  commitments  to  the  prison  was  two  less 
than  in  1877.  Crimes  committed  in  1878 :  lar¬ 
ceny,  30;  breaking  and  entering,  12;  rape,  5; 
adultery,  4 ;  murder,  3 ;  counterfeiting,  3  ;  in¬ 
cest,  2 ;  manslaughter,  ,2 ;  assault  and  battery, 
2 ;  forgery,  1  ;  burglary,  1 ;  receiving  stolen 
goods,  1 ;  robbery,  1 ;  arson,  1 ;  abortion,  1 ; 
polygamy,  1 ;  assault  to  rob,  1 ;  attempt  to  com¬ 
mit  arson,  1 ;  total,  72.  In  fifteen  and  a  half 
years;- the  earnings  exceeded  the  expenses  for 
eight  and  a  half  years  by  $34,854.98  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  but  during  the  remaining  seven  years 
there  has  been  an  aggregate  deficit  of  $54,- 
439.57,  showing  an  average  annual  deficit  of 
$1,263.52 ;  and  as  the  average  number  of  con¬ 
victs  for  the  whole  time  has  been  150,  the 
amount  divided  would  show  an  average  of 
$8.42  as  the  net  cost  to  the  State  of  each  con¬ 
vict  for  his  transportation  to  prison,  support 
while  there,  and  outfit  when  discharged  there¬ 
from.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  county  jails 
is  13  less  than  last  year,  being  but  232  in  all, 
and  making  an  aggregate  of  453  persons  now 
confined  in  the  State  Prison  and  the  thirteen 
county  jails.  During  the  three  years  since  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  there  have  been 
five  convictions  in  cases  heretofore  capital. 
During  the  three  years  1873-75,  just  prior  to 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  there  were 
four  convictions.  In  1867,  under  the  death 
penalty,  there  were  six  capital  trials  and  three 
convictions  and  death  sentences.  Thus  it  ap¬ 


pears  that  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  argued 
either  way  from  these  statistics.  One  hundred 
and  nine  sentences  to  county  jails  have  been 
imposed  during  the  year.  The  sum  of  $57,- 
472.60  has  been  paid  for  the  support  of  prison¬ 
ers  in  county  jails. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there 
were  416  patients  in  the  Insane  Hospital — 216 
males  and  200  females ;  admitted  during  the 
year,  188 — 105  males  and  83  females;  making 
a  total  under  treatment  of  604 — 321  males  and 
283  females.  There  have  been  discharged  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  186 — 105  males  and  81  f'eihales; 
leaving  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  418  patients. 
The  condition  of  those  discharged  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  recovered,  56 — 29  males  and  27  females ; 
improved,  45 — 24  males  and  21  females  ;  un¬ 
improved,  37 — 21  males  and  16  females;  died, 
32  males  and  16  females.  One  patient  com¬ 
mitted  by  order  of  court  proved  not  insane, 
and  was  removed  for  trial.  Of  the  56  dis¬ 
charged  recovered,  33  were  on  the  first  admis¬ 
sion,  15  on  the  second,  6  on  the  third,  1  on  the 
fourth,  and  1  on  the  fifth.  The  causes  of  death 
were  as  follows:  general  paralysis,  14;  con¬ 
sumption  11 ;  chronic  insanity,  8 ;  exhaustive 
mania,  6 ;  paralysis,  2 ;  marasmus,  2  ;  heart 
disease,  1 ;  epilepsy,  1 ;  old  age,  1 ;  dropsy,  1 ; 
apoplexy,  1;  suicide,  1.  The  number  of  deaths 
varies  but  little  from  that  of  previous  years. 
Nearly  one  third  of  all  who  have  died  had  that 
fatal  disease,  general  paralysis ,  a  bram  and  ner¬ 
vous  disease  which  is  alarmingly  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Consumption  is  the  next  prolific  cause. 
The  hospital  has  been  in  operation  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  1840,  since  which  time  5,160  patients  have 
enjoyed  its  benefits  and  4,742  have  been  dis¬ 
charged.  Of  these,  2,035  recovered,  912  im¬ 
proved,  798  were  unimproved,  and  997  have 
died. 

The  crops  in  the  State  were  fair.  Corn  was 
an  average  one  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Wheat  also  was  about  an  average  crop,  which 
is  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  sown  on 
naturally  dry  land  showed  the  effects  of  the 
drought  in  a  short  head  and  small  sunken  ker¬ 
nel.  The  potato  crop  was  a  failure.  The 
previous  year  potatoes  were  abundant  and  sold 
for  40  cents  per  bushel.  The  farmers  became 
discouraged  and  planted  less  than  usual  in  1878; 
but  the  main  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  crop 
was  the  dry  weather.  May  and  June  were 
wet ;  July  was  intensely  hot,  with  hardly  a  drop 
of  rain ;  August  came  without  rain ;  by  this 
time  the  usually  hardy  potato  vine  was  yellow, 
parched,  and  withered.  Instead  of  finding  as 
usual  a  dozen  large  tubers  in  a  hill,  the  farmer 
found  a  few  small  scabby  specimens.  To  cap 
the  climax  came  the  potato  rot,  destroying  in 
many  fields  one  sixth  of  the  crop.  The  average 
yield  was  forty  bushels,  the  largest  crops  being 
raised  on  moist  land.  Farmers  who  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  raising  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  held 
them  at  90  cts.  and  $1  per  bushel.  The  apple 
crop  was  enormous.  Cider  apples  were  abun¬ 
dant  at  12  cts.  per  bushel,  and  cider  at  10  cts. 
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per  gallon.  Winter  apples  were  harvested  in 
excellent  condition.  Greenings,  Baldwins,  and 
Bellflowers  sold  at  $1  per  barrel.  The  hay  crop 
was  rather  more  than  an  average  one,  the  wet 
weather  of  May  and  June  having  given  to  the 
grass  the  moisture  necessary  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Never  was  the  crop  secured  in  better 
condition.  The  price  it  commanded  was  $10 
and  $12  per  ton.  Barley,  oats,  and  rye  have 
been  sparingly  sown,  wheat  having  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  them.  Oats  have  yielded  thirty 
bushels  per  acre. 

On  May  7th  the  German  steamer  Ciinbria, 
with  a  large  number  of  Russian  naval  officers 
and  seamen,  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Ells¬ 
worth,  where  she  remained  over  five  months, 
and  then  departed  for  Philadelphia.  This  was 
at  the  time  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  hos¬ 
tilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The 
officers  and  men  finally  took  charge  of  steam¬ 
ers  bought  at  Philadelphia. 

The  State  Temperance  Convention  was  held 
at  Augusta  on  January  23d.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  was  chosen  President  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  unanimously : 

Resolved ,  That  the  friends  of  temperance  in  Maine, 
in  mass  convention  assembled,  render  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  large  measure  of  success  which 
has  attended  the  efforts  to  banish  from  the  State  the 
gigantic  evils  arising  from  the  use  and  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors.  To  the  various  secret  and  opentem- 
peranoe  organizations,  to  the  temperance  reform 
clubs  which  have  done  so  grand  a  work  within  a  few 
years,  to  the  churches  and  ministers  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  hosts  of  temperance  workers  and  temper¬ 
ance  friends,  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  for  their 
earnest  and  self-sacrificing  labors  to  advance  a  cause 
so  closely  identified  with  the  well-being  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Resolved ,  That  the  too  prevalent  belief  that  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  are  not  only  indispensable  as  a  remedy 
in  serious  diseases,  but  also  beneficial  as  a  restora¬ 
tive  in  slight  indisposition,  is  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  obstacles  to  the  complete  triumph  of  the  temper¬ 
ance  movement.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  so  many 
eminent  medical  men  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cases  in  which  alcohol  can  be  administered 
to  advantage  are  so  few,  and  the  abuses  to  which  it 
is  subjected  in  its  use  as  a  medicine  a3  well  as  a 
beverage  are  so  many,  that  it  ought  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  as  cautiously  as  any  other  poison,  even  if  not 
discarded  entirely  from  the  list  of  remedies  in  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and  we  appeal  to  physicians  and  all  others 
who  desire  the  triumph  of  the  temperance  cause,  to 
give  the  weight  of  their  influence  in  the  formation 
of  an  improved  public  sentiment  in  this  direction. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  a  preponderating  publio 
sentiment  regards  alcoholic  liquors  as  indispensable 
as  a  medicine,  and  it  is  thought  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  legal  sale  for  such  purpose,  no  provision 
can  be  devised  iiable  to  so  few  abuses  as  the  system 
of  town  agencies,  by  which  only  one  place  of  sale  is 
allowed  in  any  town,  and  this  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the  municipal  officers, 
and  removable  by  them  whenever  he  abuses  his 
trust,  without  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  profits 
of  sales,  and  required  to  keep  a  record  of  every  sale 
open  to  public  inspection. 

Resolved ,  That  we  earnestly  protest  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Legislature,  au¬ 
thorizing  druggists  to  sell  malt  and  intoxicating 
liquors  for  medical  purposes.  No  law,  however 
guarded,  which  authorizes  any  class  of  men  to  sell 
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for  their  own  profit  intoxicating  liquors,  whether 
mixed  or  unmixed,  under  the  guise  of  medicine,  can 
guard  against  wholesale  abuses  which  will  danger¬ 
ously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  prohibitory  law. 
And  a  law  like  the  one  proposed — which  legalizes  a 
large  number  of  places  of  sale  in  every  city,  which 
exacts  no  bond  of  the  persons  so  authorized,  which 
does  not  allow  the  withdrawal  of  any  license  by 
municipal  officers,  which  requires  no  registration  of 
sales  open  to  public  inspection,  which  contemplates 
no  analysis  by  a  State  assayer  of  liquors  sold,  and 
above  all  which  makes  it  for  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  every  druggist  to  sell  all  that  his  conscience  will 
permit — will  eventually  injure  the  standing  of  drug¬ 
gists.  and  open  this  State  to  dram-shop  evils  from 
which  it  has  largely  escaped  after  forty  years’  fight 
against  King  Alcohol. 

An  address  to  the  State  Legislature,  then  in 
session,  was  adopted,  which  presents  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  temper¬ 
ance  and  the  views  of  its  advocates,  and  the 
measures  which  they  desire  to  be  enforced  by 
laws.  It  was  as  follows : 

To  the  .Honorable  the  Legislature  of  Maine  ; 

.The  State  Temperance  Convention,  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Augusta,  most  respectfully  represents  that 
the  effort  made  in  Maine  to  redeem  the  State  and 
people  from  the  fearful  curse  of  intemperance  is  one 
of  the  most  important  movements  of  this  or  any 
other  age  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  human  family  in  every  relation  of  life. 
As  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  many  ways  are 
greater  than  those  coming  from  all  other  sources  of 
evil  combined,  so  the  emancipation  from  those  evils 
will  be  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  any  people. 

This  purpose  can  never  be  accomplished  except 
by  putting  away  the  cause,  to  wit,  the  traffic  in  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors.  With  this  view,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  people  of  Maine,  through 
their  Legislature,  abolished  the  policy  of  license  and 
adopted  that  of  prohibition.  From  that  day  to  our 
time  several  additional  laws  have  been  enacted,  all 
in  the  direction  of  greater  stringency  and  severer 
repression.  The  result  has  been  to  banish  the  liquor 
traffic  entirely  from  all  the  rural  districts  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  ;  but  it  lin¬ 
gers  yet  to  some  extent  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
where  it  is  carried  on  secretly,  and  almost  entirely 
by  the  lowest  and  vilest  part  of  our  foreign  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  seen 
them  to  form  any  just  notion  of  the  degradation  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  men  who  are  now  engaged  in 
the  unlawful  sale  of  liquor.  They  are  only  to  be 
restrained  by  sharp  and  stringent  penalties,  which 
they  will  hesitate  to  incur  for  the  sake  of  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  that  horrid  trade.  One  of  ourlead- 
ing  judges  recently  remarked,  in  open  court,  that 
the  men  who  deal  in  liquor  now  do  it  deliberately, 
with  a  calculation  as  to  the  profit  on  one  side  and 
the  penalty  on  the  other,  and  the  balance  they  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  on  the  side  of  taking  the  risk  of  detec¬ 
tion  and  punishment. 

The  Convention  represents  that  there  was  never 
a  time  when  public  opinion  in  Maine  was  so  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused  or  so  firmly  set  against  the  liquor 
traffic  as  now.  Both  the  great  political  parties  of 
the  State  have  declared  against  it  in  their  annual 
State  conventions,  in  the  most  formal  and  solemn 
manner,  and  the  people  are  fully  prepared  for  any 
measure  which  may  be  necessary  to  extirpate  the 
liquor  traffio  from  the  State.  The  Convention  rep¬ 
resents  that  all  English-speaking  people,  the  world 
over,  are  looking  to  Maine  and  watching  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  anxiety  the  progress  ot  the 
struggle  here  against  “  the  gigantic  crime  of  crimes  ” 
Every  successful  move  in  this  State  is  hailed  with' 
joy  by  them,  and  they  are  inspired  by  it  with  re- 
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newed  hope  and  incited  to  fresh  efforts  to  accomplish 
for  themselves  the  great  deliverance  to  which  we 
have  so  nearly  attained.  Like  wise  men  bent  on 
the  accomplishment  of  a  great  work  for  God  and 
humanity,  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  highly 
favorable  circumstances  of  the  present  time  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  "With  that  view,  we  respectfully  and  ear¬ 
nestly  entreat  the  Legislature  now  to  adopt  such  fur¬ 
ther  measures  of  repression  as  shall  be  deemed 
needful  for  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  this  State. 

Governor  Conner,  on  taking  the  chair  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  Convention,  said  : 

We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  which  has  been  made  the  past  year  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  temperance,  and  on  the  good 
grounds  we  have  to  hope  for  the  further  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  reform.  The  laws  in  regard  to  the 
illegal  sale  of  liquors  have  been  vigorously  enforced, 
and  their  efficiency  has  been  greatly  heightened  by 
the  amendments  of  them  which  were  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  last  winter.  W  hile  the  officers  of  the 
law  have  been  active  in  bringing  to  justice  the  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  law,  the  friends  of  temperance,  by  pub¬ 
lic  meetings,  through  the  reform  clubs  and  other 
organizations  devoted  to  this  beneficence,  have  been 
busily  at  work,  keeping  alive  the  public  interest,  dis¬ 
suading  men  from  the  drinking  habit,  and  fortifying 
the  young  against  temptation. 

There  is  no  reaction  from  the  sentiment  which  has 
for  so  many  years  pervaded  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  this  StatS.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  strong 
and  growing  antagonism  to  the  sale  and  use  of 
liquors,  of  approval  of  the  laws  that  have  been  en¬ 
acted  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  one,  and  of 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth 
to  discountenance  the  other.  There  is  abundant  rea¬ 
son  on  every  hand  to  labor  on  hopefully  and  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  whole  State  shall  be  as  free  from 
the  crimes  and  shames  which  alcoholic  drink  entails 
as  many  of  our  communities  now  are.  But  for  the 
final  success  here  we  are  dependent  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  upon  the  cooperation  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
■other  States  and  our  fellow  men  in  other  countries. 
'If  nowhere  else  did  this  cause,  which  is  as  broad  as 
humanity,  awaken  interest  and  receive  support,  the 
struggle  here  would  be  well  nigh  a  hopeless  one. 

The  subject  of  the  national  finances  was  re¬ 
garded  with  unusual  interest  by  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  great  point  re¬ 
lated  to  the  increased  issue  of  “  greenbacks  ”  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  labor  appear  to  have  awakened  less  in¬ 
terest.  A  Greenback  (so  called)  Convention 
was  beld  at  Lewiston  on  June  5th  to  nominate 
•candidates  for  State  officers.  The  number  of 
delegates  present  was  782.  Mr.  Solon  Chase, 

•  of  Androscoggin,  was  made  President.  On 
Taking  the  chair  he  said  : 

We  are  going  to  throw  a  vote  next  fall  that  will 
strike  both  parties  like  a  stroke  of  chain  lightning. 
The  bottom  is  not  knocked  out  of  the  party  when 
we  see  men  like  James  G.  Blaine  rocking  the  rag- 
baby.  Inflate  the  currency,  and  you  raise  the  price 
of  my  steers  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  public 
debt.  Resumption  means  falling  prices  and  shrink¬ 
age  of  waves.  Isay  stop  hoarding.  We’ve  got  so 
now  that  the  farmer’s  grass  grows  backward.  When 
we  get  to  specie  payment  we  have  a  system  resting 
on  3,000  years.  Under  that  system  we  have  fluctu¬ 
ating  values,  and  money  kings  can  rise  or  fall  at 
their  pleasure.  We  propose  to  pay  as  we  agree,  and 
not  by  doubling  the  value  of  the  bonds  by  shrinking 
values.  We  want  to  repeal  the  rascalities  of  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  by  the  money  power.  W  e  want  a  pa¬ 


per  money  that  shall  be  the  peer  of  coin,  so  the  vol¬ 
ume  shall  not  change  to  change  prices.  We  don’t 
want  the  poor  or  rich  robbed.  We  want  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  rule. 

The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows: 

The  National  Greenback  party  is  an  independent 
party,  forced  into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  intended  to  restore  to  the  country  that 
purity  of  administration  and  wisdom  of  legislation 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  civilization  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  National 
Greenback  party  of  Maine  endorse  the  platform  laid 
down  by  the  Toledo  Convention  February  22,  1878, 
and  briefly  enunciate  the  policy  of  the  Greenback 
party  of  Maine  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  We  declare  our  fealty  to  the  American  moneta¬ 
ry  system,  the  abolition  of  all  bank  issues,  the  free 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  issue 
by  the  Government  of  full  legal-tender  paper  money, 
receivable  for  all  dues  and  payable  for  all  debts,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  in  accordance  with  existing  contracts 
and  in  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  trade, 
to  give  employment  to  all  labor  and  to  enable  the 
people  to  do  a  cash  business,  and  to  relieve  them 
from  the  debt  system  which  has  made  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes  the  slaves  and  drudges  of  the 
credit  mongers  of  the  world. 

2.  We  declare  our  opposition  to  every  measure 
looking  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments — the 
monarchical  system  of  finance  which  puts  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  and  enforces  a  monopoly  of  wealth  de¬ 
structive  of  the  highest  material  good  of  society. 

3.  We  proclaim  our  uncompromising  hostility  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  system  of  government  loaned 
indebtedness  which  is  calculated  to  burden  unborn 
generations,  and  declare  that  the  Government  should 
use  all  the  funds  now  hoarded  for  resumption  pur¬ 
poses  to  pay  and  cancel  outstanding:  bonds. 

4.  The  contraction  policy  now  being  pursued  is 
proving  serious  in  its  results  to  all  the  business  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be 
removed. 

5.  We  demand  that  all  legislation  shall  he  so  en¬ 
acted  and  so  administered  as  to  secure  to  each  man, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  just  rewards  of  Iris  own 
labor. 

6.  We  denounce  the  red  flag  of  Communism,  ;m- 
ported  from  Europe,  which  asks  for  an  equal  division 
of  property. 

7.  We  favor  simple,  plain,  and  economical  govern¬ 
ment,  and  as  few  laws  as  possible,  and  they  rigidly 
enforced;  ns  few  officials  as  practicable,  and  they 
held  to  a  close  accountability.  To  this  end  we  de¬ 
mand  the  abolition  of  ail  useless  offices. 

8.  We  are  opposed  to  the  nomination  for  office  of 
old  politicians,  especially  those  who  have  been  for 
a  long  time  and  are  now  in  the  employment  of  the 
Government  ;  hut  we  are  in  favor  of  the  nomination 
of  new  mon,  representing  the  industrial  and  busi¬ 
ness  class. 

9.  We  favor  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
the  reduction  of  all  salaries  to  a  reasonable  amount, 
and  abolishment  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

Mr.  Snow,  of  Oxford,  presented  a  resolution 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  make  a 
distinction  between  the  sexes  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  ballot.  The  resolution  caused  consid¬ 
erable  commotion,  and  was  voted  down  almost 
unanimously.  Joseph  W.  Smith  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Governor  on  the  first  ballot.  He  is  a 
respectable  and  successful  man  of  business, 
who  has  been  an  active  politician.  He  was  a 
Democrat  till  1855,  and  afterward  a  Republi¬ 
can;  and  in  1872  and  1873  he  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate. 
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The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Portland  on  June  18th.  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Larrabee  was  made  both  temporary  and  perma¬ 
nent  President.  On  taking  the  chair  he  spoke 
at  some  length,  alluding  to  the  counting  in  of 
Hayes,  and  saying  that  we  intend  to  abide  by 
the  result,  but  lauding  the  present  investigation 
by  which  the  truth  may  be  known  hereafter. 
He  thought  all  these  cpiestions  should  be  set¬ 
tled  within  the  Constitution.  The  action  of 
the  Electoral  Commission  was  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  Grant’s  administration,  in  which 
the  Southern  States  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
vassalage.  The  day  is  past  when  all  questions 
can  be  answered  by  waving  the  bloody  shirt. 
He  honored  true  soldiers,  but  despised  bummers. 
Democrats  demand  an  administration  of  the 
Government  for  the  people  and  not  for  the 
Government,  and  a  settled  financial  policy,  so 
that  people  can  be  secure  by  receiving  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  labor.  The  following  reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved ,  That  we  still  hold  to  the  principles  of 
the  national  Democratic  party  as  announced  in  its 
conventions  and  supported  by  its  press  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  wherein  we  demand — • 

1.  Payment  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United 
States  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

2.  No  further  issue  of  Government  bonds  whereby 
equal  taxation  with  the  other  property  of  the  country 
is  avoided,  for  we  believe  that  equal  taxation  of  every 
species  of  property  according  to  its  real  value,  includ¬ 
ing  Government  bonds,  is  due  alike  to  the  moneyed 
and  labor  interest  of  the  country  and  consistent  with 
the  Democratic  principles,  which  abhor  privilege  and 
know  no  class,  condition,  or  section. 

3.  That  we  are  opposed  to  an  irredeemable  cur¬ 
rency,  but  believe  in  currency  for  the  Government 
and  people,  the  laborer  and  officeholder,  the  pen¬ 
sioner  and  soldier,  the  producer  and  bondholder. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  present  national  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  and  favor  the  gradual  substitution  of  greenbacks 
for  national-bank  bills. 

4.  We  fully  endorse  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  their 
investigation  of  the  election  frauds  by  which  the 
couutry  was  cheated  and  robbed  of  the  honest  and 
rightful  possession  of  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  insist  that 
the  guilty  parties,  whoever  they  may  be  and  wherever 
found,  should  be  punished,  truth  and  justice  vindi¬ 
cated,  and  a  repetition  of  the  like  offense  be  made 
impossible. 

5.  W e  demand  that  all  legislation  shall  he  so  enact¬ 
ed  and  so  administered  as  to  secure  to  each  man  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  just  rewards  of  his  own 
labor. 

6.  Annual  elections  and  annual  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  are  unnecessary.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  submit  to  the  people  for  ratification 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the  late  Constitu¬ 
tional  Commission  changing  the  elections  and  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  to  biennial,  also  changing 
the  time  of  elections  to  November,  and  also  abolish¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Council. 

Resolved ,  That  fourteen  years  of  misgovernment 
bv  the  Republican  party  since  the  close  of  the  war 
now  finds  every  industry  of  the  country  prostrate 
and  labor  seeking  in  vain  for  employment.  It  has 
been  a  rule  of  rings  in  the  interest  of  officeholders 
and  monopolists,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  prosper¬ 
ity  but  in  retrenchment  and  reform,  and  no  hope 
of  reform  save  in  the  expulsion  from  power  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  and  the  restoration  of  the  National 
Democracy. 


The  following  resolution  was  laid  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  by  a  vote  of  181  ayes  to  167  noes: 

We  oppose  all  laws  which  are  unjust  or  unequal 
in  their  operations,  and  especially  those  that  oppres¬ 
sively  afflict  the  poorer  and  humbler  classes  of  soci¬ 
ety.  The  existing  legislation  in  Maine  relative  to 
the  sale  of  liquors  as  now  executed  works  wrong  and 
hardship.  Amendments,  we  believe,  are  necessary 
so  that  the  suppression  of  an  evil  in  society  may  be 
promoted  without  violation  of  the  rights  of  any 
citizens. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Garcelon  was  nominated  as  the 
candidate  for  Governor  by  a  vote  of  210  out 
of  329. 

'i  he  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Portland  on  July  30th,  and  903  delegates 
were  present.  Mr.  Lewis  Barker  was  made 
both  temporary  and  permanent  President,  and 
took  the  chair  with  merely  an  expression  of 
thanks.  The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

The  Republicans  of  Maine  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled,  as  an  exposition  of  their  political  aims  and 
principles,  declare  as  follows : 

After  twenty-two  years’  control  of  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  they  invite  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  the 
manner  in  which  their  great  responsibilities  have 
been  discharged,  and  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
fidelity,  economy,  and  success  with  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  of  the  State  administration  have  been  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  the 
people  cared  for. 

Temperance  among  the  people  maybe  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  wise  prohibitory  legislation,  as  well  as  by 
all  those  moral  agencies  which  have  secured  so  benefi¬ 
cent  results  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that 
the  principle  of  prohibition,  always  upheld  by  Re¬ 
publicans,  is  now  concurred  in  by  so  large  a  majority 
of  the  people,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  party  question, 
the  Democrats  for  several  years  having  declined  to 
contest  and  dispute  it. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  “the  citizens  of  each  State  are  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,”  and  we  hold  it  to  be  the  primary  and 
sacred  duty  of  the  national  Government  to  protect 
and  maintain  the  exercise  of  all  those  civil,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  public  rights  by  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  As  Republicans  we  are  solemnly  pledged  to 
maintain  these  principles;  and  until  they  are  cheer¬ 
fully  obeyed,  and  if  need  be  vigorously  enforced,  the 
work  of  the  Republican  party  is  unfinished. 

The  Republican  party  is  committed  to  unremitting 
efforts  not  only  to  secure  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
war,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  the  equal  rights 
of  all  citizens,  and  the  free  and  untrammeled  right 
of  suffrage,  but  also  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  the 
Government  made  to  those  who  furnished  the  means 
or  gave  their  services  to  save  the  Union;  whether 
these  pledges  are  in  the  form  of  bonds  or  greenback 
notes,  we  insist  that  both  forms  of  the  debt  of  the 
nation  shall  be  paid  with  the  same  fairness  and  in¬ 
tegrity  with  winch  the  honest  man  seeks  to  pay  his 
individual  debts. 

We  demand  honest  money  for  the  people.  Our 
currency  must  be  made  as  good  as  coin,  and  redeem¬ 
able  in  it.  The  Government  promised  this  ;  the 
Republican  party  has  legislated  to  perform  it ;  and  in 
the  course  of  resumption,  now  nearly  accomplished, 
there  must  be  no  steps  sideways  or  backward. 

We  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  that  the  near  approach  to  a  stable 
currency  is  preparing  the  way  for  an  early  perma¬ 
nent  revival  of  business  and  industry,  so  long  de¬ 
pressed  by  causes  growing  out  of  a  gigantic  civil 
war,  among  which  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating  cur¬ 
rency  is  most  prominent,  and  greatly  aggravated  by 
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mischievous  agitation  of  demagogues  in  and  out  of 
Congress  for  measures  which,  if  adopted  as  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Government,  would  bring  permanent  dis¬ 
order  and  ruin  to  business,  discredit  and  dishonor 
upon  the  nation,  and  tend  to  subvert  many  of  those 
principles  which  are  fundamental  to  the  existence 
of  civilized  society. 

The  evident  purpose  of  the  Democratic  party,  if  it 
should  come  into  full  power,  to  pay  the  hundreds  o± 
millions  of  suspended  war  claims  of  disloyal  men 
already  presented  to  Congress,  or  awaiting  the  fa¬ 
vorable  moment  for  presentation,  makes  it  doubly 
important,  now  that  the  Senate  is  to  pass  under 
Democratic  control,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  to  be  chosen  in  the  coming  elections  should  be 
under  Republican  control. 

The  navigation  laws  which  were  enacted  in  the 
infancy  of  the  republic  have  proved  their  wisdom 
by  long  and  varied  experience.  They  embody  the 
matured  judgment  of  three  generations  of  commer¬ 
cial  men.  Any  radical  change  in  these  laws,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  the  enrollment  of  shipping,  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  highest  interests  of  American 
commerce,  and  a  damaging  blow  at  the  naval  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  country. 

Governor  Selden  Connor  was  renominated 
for  the  same  office  by  acclamation. 

The  popular  election  on  September  9th  was 
for  the  choice  of  Governor  and  State  officers, 
and  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
Legislature.  The  following  was  the  vote  given 
for  members  of  Congress : 


DIST. 

Republican. 

Democratic. 

N  ational. 

i . 

ii . 

III  .... 

IV  . 

Reed,  13,4S3 
Frye,  11,434 
Lindsey,  11,373 
Powers,  10,095 
Hale,  9,911 

Anderson,  9,333 
Belcher,  3,332 
Smith,  5,895 

Gove, 

Chase, 

Philbrick, 

Ladd, 

Murch, 

6,34S 

8,472 

8,357 

12,921 

11,353 

v . 

Martin,  2,177 

The  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  after  can¬ 
vassing  the  votes  for  Governor,  reported  the 
result  as  follows :  The  whole  number  of  votes 
was  126,169.  Of  these,  Selden  Connor  had  56,- 
554,  Joseph  L.  Smith  41,371,  Alonzo  Garcelon 
28,218,  J.  L.  Smith  2,  Samuel  Jordan  1,  Joseph 
Smith  2,  Frederic  Rohie  17,  scattering  14.  Thus 
there  was  no  choice  hy  the  people. 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

House. 

20 

65 

22 

ii 

04 

81 

151 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  January  1, 
1879.  J.  Manchester  Haynes,  of  Augusta,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Melvin  P. 
Frank,  Speaker  of  the  House.  As  there  was 
no  Governor  elected  by  the  people,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  go  into  the  election 
by  ballot  of  two  persons  from  the  four  having 
the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the  list  for 
Governor,  and  make  return  thereof  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  On  the  3d  this  election  was  held,  and  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows :  Whole  number  of  votes,  149  ; 
necessary  to  a  choice,  75.  Joseph  L.  Smith 
and  Alonzo  Garcelon  had  each  85  votes ;  Sel¬ 
den  Conner  and  Frederic  Robie  had  each  64 


votes.  On  the  same  day  the  two  names  having 
the  largest  number  of  votes  were  reported  to 
the  Senate.  In  that  body  the  whole  number 
of  votes  was  31;  necessary  for  a  choice,  16. 
A.  Garcelon  had  21  votes  and  J.  L.  Smith  10. 
Mr.  Garcelon  was  therefore  declared  to  be 
elected  Governor  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  following  State  officers  were 
elected :  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  H.  Gove, 
of  Biddeford;  State  Treasurer,  Charles  A. 
WTiite,  of  Gardiner;  Attorney  General,  Wm. 
A.  McLellan,  of  Belfast ;  Adjutant  General, 
Samuel  D.  Leavitt. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  were  also  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people : 

No  person  shall  vote  at  any  election  in  this  State, 
unless  he  has  paid  a  poll-tax  within  two  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  election  in  which  he  proposes  to  vote, 
provided  said  tax  has  been  legally  assessed  upon 
him. 

No  city  or  town  shall  hereafter  create  any  debt  or 
liability,  which,  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate  with  pre¬ 
vious  debts  or  liabilities,  shall  exceed  5  per  cent,  of 
the  last  regular  valuation  of  said  city  or  town ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  this  article  shall 
not  be  construed  aB  applying  to  any  fund  received  in 
trust  by  said  city  or  town,  nor  to  any  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  existing  loans,  or  for  war,  or  to 
temporary  loans  to  be  paid  out  of  money  raised  by 
taxation  during  the  year  in  which  they  are  made. 

The  vote  on  the  former  was:  for,  20,530  ; 
against,  25,242;  and  it  was  rejected.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  adopted :  for,  39,300 ;  against,  5,882. 

MARYLAND.  The  regular  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  assembled  at  Annapolis  on 
January  2d.  The  Senate  elected  Edward  Lloyd 
as  President ;  and  the  House,  Fetter  S.  Hoblit- 
zell  as  Speaker. 

One  of  the  earliest  proceedings  in  the  House 
was  the  presentation,  by  Montgomery  Blair,  of 
the  following  resolutions  and  accompanying 
memorial : 

Resolved  by  t he  House  of  Delegates,  the  Senate  con¬ 
curring ',  That  the  following  memorial  be  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  copies  thereof  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  theUnited  States  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

2.  Resolved ,  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  and  re¬ 
quested  to  favor  the  object  of  the  memorial,  and  that 
copies  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  them. 

The  following  is  the  memorial: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled:  Your  memorialists,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  represent  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  the  Forty-fourth  Con¬ 
gress  establishing  the  Electoral  Commission,  it  was 
provided  that  no  decision  of  the  Presidential  election 
under  that  act  should  preclude  a  judicial  decision  of 
the  question. 

The  obvious  intent  of  this  provision  was  to  assure 
the  people  that  the  question  should  be  determined 
on  its  merits,  by  the  proper  judicial  tribunal,  in  the 
event  that  the  Commission  should  hold  itself  incom¬ 
petent  to  render  such  decision. 

By  its  proceedings  it  fully  appears  that  said  Com¬ 
mission  held  that  it  was  incompetent  to  inquire 
whether  the  formal  returns  of  the  several  States, 
which  were  submitted  to  it,  were  true  or  false. 
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In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  Presidential  chair  was  seated  by  virtue 
of  returns  which  were  notoriously  false  and  fraud¬ 
ulent,  and  were  so  in  effect  admitted  by  Justice 
Strong,  whose  vote  seated  him,  and  also  by  the  in- 
cumbeut  himself,  in  disregarding  those  returns  as 
respects  State  officers  whose  titles  to  office  were  also 
based  upon  them,  and  were  in  every  respect  identi¬ 
cal  with  his  own. 

While  tho  repudiation  of  these  returns  by  the  in¬ 
cumbent,  for  all  purposes  save  his  own  election,  is  an 
admission  that  it  was  a  fraud  to  use  them  for  that 
purpose,  the  motives  which  induced  this  partial  re¬ 
pudiation  greatly  aggravate  his  offense. 

By  the  published  statement  of  Mr.  John  Young 
Brown,  which  has  remained  uncontradicted  since 
April,  1877,  it  appears  that  this  repudiation  was  a 
condition  imposed  by  said  Brown  and  his  associates, 
then  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  which  alone  tho  incumbent 
would  be  allowed  to  be  counted  into  the  office  upon 
these  false  returns.  This  condition  was  accepted 
for  the  incumbent  by  Messrs.  Stanley  Matthews 
and  Charles  Foster,  then  and  since  the  President’s 
closest  friends. 

Said  Brown  and  his  associates  had  been  elected  as 
the  adversaries  of  the  incumbent,  but  separated  from 
the  great  body  of  their  political  associates  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  carry  into  effect  said 
arrangement.  At  the  time  of  entering  into  it  they 
were  the  leading  advocates  of  a  bill,  then  pending 
in  said  House,  to  grant  a  large  subsidy  to  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  to  which  the  President 
elect  (Tilden)  was  known  to  be  opposed ;  and  it  is  a 
just  inference  from  all  the  circumstances  that  while 
they  were  willing  to  defeat  his  inauguration  for  this 
reason,  they  could  not  venture  to  act  with  their  po¬ 
litical  opponents  for  that  object  if  such  cooperation 
involved  also  a  surrender  of  the  local  governments 
of  the  States  in  question,  as  well  as  their  electoral 
votes,  to  their  political  opponents  ;  and  to  remove 
obstacles  it  was  stipulated,  in  effect,  that  the  incum¬ 
bent  should  treat  the  returns  as  fraudulent,  so  far  as 
they  affected  the  local  governments  of  said  States, 
by  withholding  the  United  States  troops,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  which,  it  is  known,  alone  gave  them  any 
force. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  constitutional  question, 
so  gravely  and  elaborately  debated  in  G’ongress, 
before  the  Commission,  and  in  the  public  press, 
as  the  question  on  which  the  Presidential  contest 
hinged,  and  with  which  the  public  mind  was  long 
exercised,  had  no  part  whatever  in  determining  the 
contest ;  but  that  it  was  in-fact  determined  by  a  body 
of  men  elected  by  one  party,  but  openly  acting  with 
their  opponents,  in  the  interest  of  certain  railroad 
corporations,  at  the  decisive  moment. 

Every  interest  of  the  country  is  greatly  prejudiced 
and  its  most  vital  interests  are  put  in  jeopardy  by 
suffering  the  people  to  be  superseded  as  the  politi¬ 
cal  power,  and  substituting  for  them  such  moneyed 
organizations  as  will  pay  for  defrauding  them. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  the  continued 
prostration  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  conduct  of  public  officers  is  shaken,  and  that  an 
irresponsible  executive  administration  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  which  has  not  the  support  of  the  country  or 
of  either  of  its  great  political  parties — a  thing  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  whole  theory  of  our  institutions  and  of 
those  of  other  oountries.  To  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  incumbent  must  seek  support  from  those 
elected  as  his  opponents.  This  relation  is  in  itself 
corrupting.  It  is  shown  by  reason  as  well  as  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  no  useful  public  service  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  an  administration  whose  title  to  power 
rests  upon  fraudulent  election  returns,  manufactured 
by  its  own  partisans,  and  made  effectual  by  an 
agreement  with  subsidy  and  jobbing  men  of  the  op¬ 
posing  party.  The  indispensable  first  step  to  any 
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reform  of  the  public  service  is  to  restore  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  people. 

It  is  only  by  the  men  who  have  been  elected  by 
the  people,  and  who  are  free  from  all  entangling 
alliances  with  the  jobbing  interests,  from  which  all 
the  great  abuses  have  sprung,  that  any  reform  can 
be  effected. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  that  needful 
legislation  may  be  adopted  to  ascertain  judicially 
who  was  elected  President  at  the  recent  election, 
and  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  will 
ever  pray,  etc. 

A  motion  to  lay  the  whole  on  the  table  was 
lost — yeas  13,  nays  54.  It  was  then  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 

The  above  memorial  was  based  on  the  sixth 
section  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of 
the  Electoral  Commission,  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
impair  or  affect  any  right  now  existing  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  to  question  by 'proceeding  in 
the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States  the  right  or 
title  of  the  person  who  shall  be  declared  elected,  or 
who  shall  claim  to  be  President  or  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  if  any  such  right  exists. 

On  February  8th  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  presented  two  reports,  both  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  memorial.  The  majority  report  was 
simply  unfavorable  without  giving  any  reasons. 
The  minority  report,  presented  by  George  H. 
Williams,  set  forth — 

That  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  memorial 
with  due  regard  to  the  gravity  of  the  matters  there¬ 
in  charged,  and  while  he  had  not  and  can  not  have 
any  sufficient  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  facts 
stated,  and  as  the  whole  country  has  accepted  the 
result,  he  is  not  aware  of  any  special  duty  incumbent 
upon  this  State  to  solicit  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  undo  that  which  he  is  satisfied  will  not  now 
be  undone,  aud  which  this  State  alone  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  were  a  repetition  of  it  to  be  attempted.  That 
in  common  with  a  large  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens 
he  is  painfully  conscious  that  for  a  period  of  now 
nearly  twenty  years  so  many  and  such  great  perver¬ 
sions  and  encroachments  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  made  as  may  well 
startle  all  thinking  persons,  and  cause  serious  appre¬ 
hensions  for  the  future.  The  Federal  Government 
during  this  time,  commencing  with  the  pretexts  of 
“military  necessity”  and  “to  save  the  life  of  the 
nation,”  have  trodden  under  foot  with  impunity  the 
sacred  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  selecting  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  the  gross  sacrifice,  which,  with  many 
other  outrages,  has  been  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
and  willingly  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  nation, 
that  majority  not  being  wholly  composed  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Republican  party,  so  that  our  present  political 
condition  is  not  such  as  our  forefathers  either  in¬ 
tended  or  contemplated.  Those  who  have  sown 
the  wind  can  not  now  complain  of  the  whirlwind, 
and  we  on  our  part  must  content  ourselves  with  our 
innocence  in  not  having  participated  therein,  nor 
having  in  any  manner  sanctioned  them.  So  far  as 
this  State  is  concerned,  the  outrages  set  forth  in  the 
resolutions,  gross  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  yet  are  not 
as  bad  as  the  imprisonment  of  her  Legislature  with¬ 
out  cause  in  the  year  1861,  and  against  which  the 
General  Assembly  has  never  yet  been  invited  and 
has  never  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  remonstrance, 
nor  worse  than  many  other  high-handed  abuses  and 
outrages  which  it  is  now  fruitless  either  to  discuss  or 
refer  to.  So  that  should  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
any  manner  attempt  to  do  what  the  resolutions  call 
for,  she  would  not  only  be  powerless  in  the  matter, 
but,  to  the  mortification  and  distress  of  all  her  true 
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citizens,  lier  self-respect  would  be  wounded  by  the 
indignity  to  which  the  resolutions  and  their  object 
would  practically  be  subjected.  He,  therefore,  con¬ 
curs  in  the  unfavorable  report. 

On  February  11th  Mr.  Houston,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  who  had 
signed  the  majority  report,  asked  leave  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  minority  report.  This  expressed  a  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  manner  of  procedure  by  which 
the  result  attained  by  the  Electoral  Commis¬ 
sion  was  reached,  but  deprecated  further  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  Referring  to  the  position 
assumed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  Commission,  the  report  said : 

That  while  willing  to  concede  that  a  decision  in 
favor  of  either  view  of  the  constitutional  questions 
involved  is  entirely  reconcilable  with  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  judicial  virtue,  yet  by  the  decision  of  said  Elec¬ 
toral  Commission  the  shameful  and  alarming  spec¬ 
tacle  was  presented  to  this  republic  of  three  judges 
of  its  Supreme  Court  concurring  in  the  same  case, 
and  that  case  involving  the  welfare  of  44,000,000 
people,  that  they  were  concluded  by  the  official  re¬ 
turns  of  two  States  and  estopped  by  the  Constitution 
from  an  inquiry  into  their  verity,  but  had  full  power 
under  that  Constitution  to  inquire  into  the  verity  of, 
annul  and  set  aside  for  another,  the  regularly  authen¬ 
ticated  electoral  return  of  a  third  State  of  the  Union  ; 
that  such  decision  is  calculated  to  unsettle  the  very 
foundations  of  our  institutions,  and  to  bring  them 
into  disrepute  among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and  that  by  such  prostitution  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ermine  to  the  demand  of  faction  in  the  most 
august  and  exalted  cause  ever  yet  adjudicated  by  a 
human  tribunal,  a  severe  shock  has  been  given  to 
the  morals  of  the  present  generation  of  Americans, 
and  a  heritage  of  shame  to  their  remotest  posterity. 

On  February  14th  the  reports  came  up  for 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Mr. 
Blair  then  offered  the  following  substitute  for 
the  report: 

By  the  House  of  Delegates — Resolved ,  That  the  in¬ 
stallment  of  a  person  as  President  of  the  United 
States  who  was  not  eleoted  to  that  office,  by  count¬ 
ing  for  him  the  electoral  votes  of  several  States  upon 
returns  obtained  by  the  use  of  military  force,  and 
notoriously  false  and  fraudulent,  and  so  declared  to 
be  at  the  time  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  one 
of  said  States,  composed  of  the  political  friends  of 
the  person  so  installed,  is  regarded  by  this  House 
as  a  flagrant  usurpation. 

Resolved ,  That  by  acquiescence  in  this  usurpation, 
and  in  the  deposition  of  the  President  elected  by  the 
greatest  majority  ever  cast  by  the  men  whose  fathers 
founded  this  government,  by  failing  to  supply  the 
legislation  required  to  enforce  the  judicial  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  fraud,  contemplated  by  the  electoral  bill 
itself,  or  otherwise  to  provide  for  the  peaceful  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  Congress  sanc¬ 
tions  and  invites  its  repetition  in  the  future,  and  en¬ 
dangers  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  stability 
of  republican  institutions,  and  continues  an  admin¬ 
istration  which,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  confidence 
of  all  parties  in  it,  has  not  the  power,  if  it  has  the 
disposition,  to  correct  the  abuses  of  government  to 
which  the  present  paralysis  of  industry  and  wide¬ 
spread  bankruptcy  are  due,  and  thereby  endorse  the 
continuance  and  aggravation  of  these  evils. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  manifest  that  this  acquiescence 
is  attributable  to  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  by  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  deprived  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  defeat  the  fraud  consummated  by 
that  measure  ;  and  the  presence  of  a  Democrat  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  beneficiary  of  that  fraud,  andthe  rela¬ 


tion  to  the  Administration  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  Congress  who  assented  to  the  Electoral  Commis¬ 
sion  and  refuse  to  provide  for  the  judicial  inquiry 
which  excused  that  measure,  explain  and  fix  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  alike  for  theresort  to  the  Electoral  pom- 
mission  and  for  the  continued  acquiescence  in  its 
result. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  speech  from  Mr. 
Blair,  which  he  thus  concluded: 

Where  is  any  commotion  to  come  from,  and  Who 
will  resist  the  decree,  if  they  will  pass  tiie  bill  of 
Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  and  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cides  that  Mr.  Tilden  is  President,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  administers  to  him  the  oath  of  office?  It 
would  not  require  sixty  days  to  give  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  points  upon  which  this  case 
would  turn  under  that  bill  were  all  conceded  in  the 
argument  before  the  Electoral  Commission,  .and  it 
was  only  because  that  Commission  held  it  could  not 
get  at  them,  that  even  the  eight  by  seven  decided 
against  Tilden.  There  is  not  a  disputed  fact  nor  a 
doubtful  point  of  law  involved  in  the  proceeding  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Field’s  bill  to  seat  Mr.  Tilden.  _  His  politi¬ 
cal  adversaries  now  desire  to  give  him  his  seat.  His 
so-called  political  friends  only  stand  in  the  way,  and 
they  fail  to  assert  his  title  and  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the  people,  because  they  now  enjoy  patronage 
and  power  under  Hayes,  which  they  apprehend  they 
would  not  enjoy  under  Tilden. 

After  a  lengthy  debate  the  above  resolutions 
were  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  report  of 
the  Committee — yeas  37,  nays  32.  Under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  the  resolutions  were 
then  read  and  rejected — yeas  34,  nays  37. 

On  March  18th  Mr.  Blair  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  which  on  his  motion  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee : 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland , 
That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  be,  and  be 
is  hereby  instructed,  in  case  Congress  shall  provide 
for  expediting  the  action,  to  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  with  proper  parties  thereto,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  fact  that  due  effect  has  not  been  given 
to  the  electoral  vote  cast  by  this  State  on  the  6tli  clay 
of  December,  1876,  by  reason  of  fraudulent  returns 
made  from  other  Stales  and  allowed  to  be  counted 
provisionally  by  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  judicial  revision,  and  praying  said  Court  to 
make  the  revision  contemplated  by  the  act  establish¬ 
ing  said  Commission  ;  and  upon  such  revision  to 
declaro  the  returns  from  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  which  were  counted  for  Butherford  B. 
Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  fraudulent  and 
void,  and  that  the  legal  electoral  votes  of  said  States 
were  cast  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden  as  President  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  as  Vice-President,  and  that 
by  virtue  thereof  and  of  184  votes  cast  by  other 
States,  of  which  eight  were  cast  by  the  State  of  Ma¬ 
ryland,  the  said  Tilden  and  Hendricks  were  duly 
elected  ;  and  praying  said  Court  to  decree  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  resolution,  having  been  reported  back 
to  the  House,  was  on  March  28th  adopted — 
yeas  4(5,  nays  28.  In  the  lower  House  of  Con¬ 
gress  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Swann  of  Mary¬ 
land,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  No  further 
action  has  been  taken. 

An  act  was  passed  to  appoint  a  State  Tax 
Commissioner,  to  hold  his  office  for  four  years, 
kf,  is  made  his  duty  to  assess  for  State  purposes 
tlie  shares  of  capital  stock  in  all  banks,  State 
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or  national,  banking  associations,  or  other 
incorporated  institutions  or  companies  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  or 
located  and  doing  business  therein,  whose 
shares  of  capital  stock  are  liable  to  assessment 
and  taxation  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  is 
also  required  to  perform  all  the  duties  in  ref¬ 
erence  thereto  which  have  heretofore  devolved 
by  law  upon  the  Comptroller;  to  report  the 
assessment  of  such  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
to  the  Comptroller,  subject  to  appeal  and  re¬ 
vision  ;  alsb  to  report  the  amount  of  the  basis 
of  assessment  for  State  purposes  in  the  several 
counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  his 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  same,  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  each  regular  session  thereof. 

The  appropriations  made  to  the  various  char¬ 
itable,  educational,  and  other  institutions,  for 
the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1878,  were  as  follows:  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  $18,750 ;  to  St.  Mary’s 
Industrial  School,  $6,000;  to  the  Maryland 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  $2,250;  to  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  $4,500;  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  $11,250;  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
colored  children  of  the  State,  $6,375 ;  to  the 
Lying-in  Hospital  for  Indigent  Women,  $2,250; 
to  the  House  of  Refuge,  $11,025  ;  to  the  House 
of  Reformation  and  Instruction  for  Colored 
Children,  $7,500 ;  to  the  Managers  of  the 
Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $11,250;  to 
the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  $2,250  ;  for  heating  and 
cooling  apparatus,  water-supply,  cisterns  and 
drains,  gas-supply,  and  furniture  for  the  House 
of  Correction,  $74,000  ;  for  the  support  of  the 
Maryland  Penitentiary,  $7,500;  to  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  and  the  city  of  Baltimore 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  white  and 
colored,  and  for  the  State  Normal  School  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  $375,000,  and 
such  other  sums  as  may  be  received  to  the 
credit  of  the  free-school  fund  from  tax  on  the 
circulation  of  banks  and  from  the  interest  on 
stock  standing  to  the  credit  of  said  fund,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  sum  of  $34,069.36  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  free-school  fund,  provided  that 
the  sum  of  $25,000  of  the  receipts  for  public- 
school  tax  shall  be  distributed  for  colored 
schools,  after  deducting  the  amount  payable  to 
the  Colored  Normal  School,  and  the  balance  for 
white  schools,  the  State  Normal  School  for 
whites,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
There  was  also  appropriated  $575,000  for  in¬ 
terest  on  the  public  debt.  The  amount  of  the 
annual  tax  for  1878  was  18f  cents  on  each 
$100.  It  was  assessed  for  the  following  pur¬ 
poses  :  5£  cents  to  meet  the  interest  and  create 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  defense 
or  bounty  loan ;  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  meet 
the  interest  and  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  loan  ; 
1  cent  to  meet  the  interest  and  create  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  Maryland 


Hospital  loan;  10  cents  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  public  schools,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore ; 
and  If  cent  to  meet  the  interest  and  create  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Relief  loan.  The  early  completion  of  a 
branch  canal  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  pecu¬ 
niary  and  materia]  interests  of  the  State  and 
of  the  city.  To  advance  its  construction  at  a 
moderate  cost,  the  Managers  of  the  House  of 
Correction  were  authorized  to  hire  to  the  Canal 
Company  such  able-bodied  convicts  as  the  com¬ 
pany  might  desire,  and  to  receive  in  payment 
for  their  services  the  stock  of  the  company. 

An  act  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals  was  also  adopted.  Another  act  author¬ 
ized  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  ad¬ 
just  and  settle  the  boundary  line  between  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  An¬ 
other  act  creates  an  Insurance  Department  and 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Insurance 
Commissoner,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four 
years. 

A  memorial  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  and  containing 
about  ten  thousand  signatures,  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  on  February  19th,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  local-option  law.  One  portion  of 
the  memorial  is  worthy  of  notice:  it  sets  forth 
the  magnitude  of  the  interest  involved  in  the 
selling  of  liquor.  It  says : 

The  taxable  capital  invested  by  liquor  dealers  in 
the  city  and  State  approximates  £12,000,000  ;  the 
breweries  in  the  State  are  worth  $8,000,000  ;  our  ho¬ 
tels,  whose  liquor  trade  amounts  to  $600,000  per  an¬ 
num,  and  without  which  they  would  not  prove  re¬ 
munerative  investments,  and  would  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  represent  another  $5,000,000.  Saloons  repre¬ 
sent  another  $5,000,000.  The  grocery  trade  depends 
to-day,  to  a  very  great  extent,  on  the  sale  of  wines 
and  liquors,  these  sales  aggregating  over  $2,000,000 
annually.  The  various  others  to-be  affected,  suoh 
as  the  drug  and  canned-goods  trade,  and  tobacco 
manufacturers,  will  feel  the  pull  at  their  purse¬ 
strings,  while  they  swell  the  figures  $10,000,000  more. 
The  maltsters  have  $2,500,000  invested.  Thus,  in 
dealing  with  those  directly  to  be  affected,  we  find  a 
basis  for  taxation  of  over  $60,000,000,  netting  the 
State  at  the  present  rate  (174  cents  on  the  $100)  over 
$100,000,  which  will  prove  a  loss  to  the  State’s  ex¬ 
chequer,  besides  $150,000  at  present  derived  from 
license  fees,  making  the  loss  over  $250,000,  which 
alone  would  raise  taxation  6  cents  on  the  $100,  with¬ 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  decline  in  that  class 
of  property  now  occupied  by  the  liquor  men  and  the 
loss  from  trade  in  general.  This  would  increase 
the  tax  rate  25  cents  on  the  $100.  In  addition  to 
this,  over  20,000  legal  voters  and  tax-payers,  many 
with  families  to  support,  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  add  to  the  already  large  number  of 
the  idle.  The  loss  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  thus 
reducing  her  taxable  basis  $50,000,000  will  raise  her 
taxation  rate  from  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and  the  counties 
will  be  affected  in  the  same  proportion.  The  capaci¬ 
ty  of  our  distilleries  is  4,000  bushels  of  grain  per 
day,  and  the  average  consumption  2,000  bushels, 
equal  to  600,000  bushels  per  annum.  Our  breweries 
mash  500,000  bushels  of  malt  and  barley  per  year, 
and  5,000  bales  of  hops.  What  will  be  the  result  of 
driving  from  our  State  these  great  consumers  of 
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agricultural  products  ?  Either  a  glut  of  grain  here, 
and  consequent  depression  of  prices,  or  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  shipping  it  at  a  loss  for  freights.  Warehouses 
will  be  idle  and  not  rent  for  the  amount  of  taxes  on 
them.  The  Baltimore  Warehouse  Company  derives 
one  half  of  its  receipts  from  the  storage  of  liquors. 
Shall  we  retrograde  after  trying  so  hard  to  cope  with 
New  York  and  Philadelphia? 

On  January  18th  the  Legislature  in  joint  con¬ 
vention  elected  ex-Governor  James  B.  Groome 
United  States  Senator  from  March  4,  1879,  to 
succeed  George  R.  Dennis.  The  vote  was : 
for  Groome,  73 ;  for  Steiner,  Republican,  17 ; 
scattering,  2. 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  settle  all  pending 
controversies  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  the  State.  The  number  of  acts 
passed  was  limited,  and  they  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  local  nature. 

A  large  revenue  is  derived  by  the  State  from 
licenses  and  tax  on  life  insurance  companies 
doing  business  within  its  limits.  The  follow¬ 
ing  aggregate  comprises  the  business  of  nearly 
all  the  companies : 

Amount  of  death  claims  on  citizens  of  Maryland  re¬ 


ported  to  the  companies . $G,95T,S72 

Amount  paid  without  dispute  or  contest .  6,875,772 

Amount  paid  after  litigation .  82,486 

Amount  successfully  resisted .  27,664 

Amount  outstanding,  due,  and  unsettled .  22,000 


The  number  of  public  schools  during  1878  in 
Baltimore  was  127,  and  in  the  counties  1,862  ; 
total,  1,989 — an  increase  for  -the  year  of  33. 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  in  Baltimore, 
45,951,  and  in  the  counties  110,323 ;  total, 
156,274,  an  increase  of  5,998.  The  highest 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  one  term  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  according  to  the  report,  was  35,288, 
and  in  the  counties  92,167;  total,  127,455 — 
an  increase  of  7,169.  The  average  number  in 
daily  attendance  in  the  city  was  29,518 ;  in 
the  counties,  52,311 ;  total,  81,829,  an  increase 
of  6,103.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  city 
aggregates  820,  and  in  the  counties  2,251 ;  to¬ 
tal,  3,071,  an  increase  of  175.  The  number  of 
months  the  schools  were  open  in  the  city  was 
10,  and  in  the  counties  8  7-10,  making  a  total 
of  18  7-10,  and  an  average  for  the  State  ot 
9  7-20.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries 
in  Baltimore  was  $491,103.80,  and  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  $631,309.09— total,  $1,122,413.63,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3,735.44.  The  amount  paid  for  build¬ 
ing,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses  in 
the  city  was  $102,073.79,  and  in  the  counties 
$105,588.31 — total,  $207,662.10,  a  decrease  of 
$801.53.  The  amount  paid  for  books  and  sta¬ 
tionery  in  the  city  was  $39,085.67,  and  in  the 
counties  $55,567.34;  total,  $94,953.01,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $15,350.99.  The  amount  paid  for 
rent,  fuel,  and  incidentals  in  the  city  was 
$45,712.76,  and  in  the  counties  $42,990.13  ; 
total,  $88,702.89,  a  decrease  of  $4,529.41.  The 
total  expenditure  for  public-school  purposes 
in  Baltimore  amounted  to  $677,976.02,  and  in 
the  counties  $915,283.64 ;  total,  $1,593,259.66. 
The  total  expenditure  for  public-school  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  city  in  1877  amounted  to  $1,544,- 
515.54,  showing  an  increase  in  1878  of  $48,- 


744.12.  The  current  expenses  of  white  schools 
in  Baltimore  amounted  to  $542,266.61,  and  of 
colored  schools  $57,715.11.  The  expenses  for 
building  and  repairs  of  white  schools  amount¬ 
ed  to  $55,682.33;  colored,  $22,311.97.  The 
amount  received  from  county  taxation  in  1878 
was  $385,651.56,  and  in  1877  $393,637.17,  a 
decrease  of  $7,985.61.  The  total  expenditure 
for  public-school  purposes  in  1878,  in  the  coun¬ 
ties,  was  $915,283.64,  and  in  1877  $928,225.04, 
a  decrease  of  $12,941.40. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  Stdte  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1878,  amounted  to  $6,031,721.69, 
and  the  unproductive  $23,763,430.11 ;  the  total 
funded  debt  on  which  interest  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  was  $10,772,912.90,  as  an  offset  to  which 
the  State  held  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $4,735,824.43,  leaving  a  balance  of  $6,037,- 
088.47,  against  which  the  State  holds  her  un¬ 
productive  stock,  $23,762,430. 1 1 ,  and  $1 ,480,000 
due  from  accounting  officers  and  incorporated 
institutions.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  debt 
was  reduced  by  redemption  and  exchange  $479,- 
777.79.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1878,  the  total  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury 
were  $2,295,263.89,  and  the  total  disbursements 
$2,489,079.14,  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  of  $193,815.25.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  proper  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1877  was  $397,981.13,  and  at  the  close  of  1878 
$204,165.88,  which,  with  special  balances  of 
$2,457.60  to  the  credit  of  the  free-school  fund, 
and  $8,215.90  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund, 
made  the  ,total  credits  on  September  30th 
$214,839.38.  The  receipts  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue  were  $1,747,498.64,  a  falling 
off  from  1877  of  $91,017.45,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  tax-collectors  were  not  as  prompt 
in  their  payments  as  during  the  previous  year, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  for  licenses,  at¬ 
tributable  in  both  cases  to  the  dullness  and 
hardness  of  the  times.  The  receipts  from 
sources  other  than  ordinary  amounted  to  $547,- 
765.25,  realized  from  the  following  sources: 
from  the  sale  of  $250,000  Treasury  relief  bonds, 
with  6  per  cent,  interest  coupons  attached, 
authorized  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1878, 
making,  with  premium  on  the  same  amounting 
to  $12,500  (5  per  cent,  net  above  par),  $262,500 ; 
from  sale  of  Maryland  State  loan  stock,  $183,- 
580  (applied  to  payment  of  the  overdue  sterling 
debt),  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  by  terms  of  adjustment  act  of  1878, 
$100,911.20  ;  from  the  sale  of  old  State-House 
furniture,  lumber,  etc.,  $634.25  ;  and  from 
some  unknown  person,  as  conscience  money, 
$139.80.  The  receipts  from  ordinary  sources 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1879, 
are  estimated  at  $1,938,179.94,  not  including 
the  $250,000  Treasury  relief  bonds,  which  will 
be  available  for  future  use  as  exigencies  may 
require.  The  probable  disbursements  for  1879 
are  estimated  at  $1,828,249.48. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  free  from  debt, 
and  has  an  income  of  $13,288.  The  receipts 
from  tuition  during  the  year  were  $963.  Prep- 
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arations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  erection 
of  a  greenhouse  to  enable  the  professors  to 
give  practical  illustration  of  the  habits  of  plants, 
and  their  propagation  from  seeds  and  cuttings. 
It  is  also  designed  to  erect  workshops,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  a  steam-engine  for  practical 
instruction  in  mechanical  pursuits.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  is  devoting  its  entire  energies  to  secure 
to  the  students  a  knowledge  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  sciences  immediately  connected 
with  it.  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
is  left  optional  with  the  pupils.  Students  are 
daily  instructed  in  agriculture  in  the  field,  and 
some  of  them  pay  a  portion  of  their  expenses 
by  their  labor  on  the  farm. 

^  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  is  90.  The  number  of  boys 
in  St.  Mary’s  Industrial  School  is  382 ;  and 
the  number  in  the  House  of  Refuge  is  233. 

The  operations  of  the  Fish  Commissioner 
are  beginning  to  show  successful  results.  The 
total  number  of  California  salmon  hatched  and 
planted  aggregates  1,644,304.  The  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  year  have  added  twelve  species  of 
fish,  making  in  all  202  species  now  known  to 
exist  in  Maryland  waters. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  a 
sum  of  $25,000  for  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a 
ship-canal  to  connect  Baltimore  with  the  ocean. 
Among  the  various  routes  proposed  for  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  ship-canal  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  one  which  will  make  the  Choptank 
River,  entering  the  Chesapeake  below  Cam¬ 
bridge,  about  50  miles  from  Baltimore,  a  part 
of  the  canal  as  far  as  Indian  Creek,  from  which 
point  it  shall  run  in  a  direct  line  to  the  upper 
fork  of  the  Nanticoke,  and  then  to  Broadkiln 
Creek,  three  miles  above  the  breakwater,  the 
whole  route  being  about  40  miles  in  length ; 
another,  to  strike  the  St.  Michael  River,  40 
miles  from  Baltimore,  at  Royal  Oak,  and  to  go 
from  there  to  the  Choptank,  above  Lord’s 
Landing,  thence  to  Cabin  Creek,  and  thence 
directly  across  to  Broadkiln  Creek;  a  third, 
from  the  Sassafras  River  to  Deep  W ater  Point, 
making  use  of  Blackbird  Creek,  which  route  is 
35  miles  in  length ;  a  fourth,  and  the  most  di¬ 
rect  route,  by  Chester  River  to  Queenstown, 
28  miles,  and  then  straight  across  to  Broad¬ 
kiln  Creek  at  the  breakwater,  55  miles.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  canal  connecting  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Bays  will  shorten  the  distance 
from  Baltimore  to  the  ocean  about  225  miles, 
thereby  benefiting  the  foreign  trade  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as 
well. 

The  shipments  of  Cumberland  coal  dux-ing 
1878  amounted  to  1,050,632  tons,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  101,094  tons  over  the  amount  of  1877. 

The  election  on  November  5th  was  only  for 
members  of  Congress,  and  resulted  as  follows: 
First  District — Henry,  Democrat,  11,420 ;  Gra¬ 
ham,  Republican,  10,348.  Second  District— 
Talbot,  Democrat,  9,818 ;  Milligan,  Republi¬ 
can,  7,594;  McCombs,  National,  1,271.  Third 
District — Kiramel,  Democrat,  11,676;  Thomp¬ 


son,  Republican,  4,908.  Fourth  District— 
McLane,  Democrat,  11,064;  Holland,  Republi¬ 
can,  6,671;  Quigley,  National,  627;  Gittings, 
Independent  Democrat,  398.  Fifth  District — 
Henkle,  Democrat,  12,558;  Crane,  Republican, 
9,677.  Sixth  District— Peter,  Democrat,  12,- 
437;  Urner,  Republican,  14,168;  Resley,  Na¬ 
tional,  1,907. 

The  Legislature  of  1878-79  was  divided  as 
follows: 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

House. 

Democrats . 

19 

65 

Republicans . 

7 

19 

Total . 

26 

84 

The  refusal  of  the  State  judges  of  election  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  supervisors  who 
held  their  office  under  appointment  through 
the  United  States  Government,  led  to  many 
cases  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  A  case  came  before  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  in  January,  1879,  in  which 
two  judges  of  the  third  precinct  of  the  Seventh 
Ward  were  tried  for  interfering  with  Super¬ 
visor  John  T.  Biggs,  and  refusing  to  admit, 
though  requested  by  the  supervisor,  Special 
Deputy  Marshal  Arthur  Young  into  the  poll¬ 
ing-room  during  the  counting  of  the  ballots  at 
the  Congressional  election,  November  5,  1878. 
They  were  found  guilty  by  the  jury  after  in¬ 
struction  on  the  law  by  Judge  Bond.  He  said 
it  was  not  necessary  to  set  forth  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  the  purpose  for  winch  the  deputy  mar¬ 
shal  entered  ttxe  polling-room,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Court  to  decide 
whether  the  deputy  marshal  could  enter  the 
room  of  his  own  motion  and  without  being  re¬ 
quired  by  the  supervisor  to  do  so.  But  if  in 
this  case  the  supervisor  called  in  the  deputy 
marshal  to  assist  him  in  keeping  a  tally  list  of 
the  voters,  then  the  Court  is  asked  to  say 
'  whether  the  marshal  could  be  properly  called 
in  by  the  supervisor  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  Attorney-General  that  the  su¬ 
pervisor  has  by  law  certain  duties  to  perform  ; 
and  if  the  keeping  of  the  tally  list  is  one  of 
these  duties,  surely  the  supervisor  could  call 
upon  the  deputy  marshal  to  assist  him  in  it  if 
he  required  his  assistance  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  Court  is  asked  to  decide  that  this  was 
not  a  duty  of  the  supervisor,  and  not  a  dixty 
for  which  the  assistance  of  the  deputy  marshal 
could  be  demanded,  and  consequently  his  en¬ 
trance  to  the  polling-room  for  that  object  was 
unauthorized  by  law.  The  supervisor  is  not 
required  to  keep  a  tally  list,  but  it  is  his  duty 
to  superintend  the  count  and  tally  list,  and  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  poll  list  kept  by  the 
clerks.  To  this  end,  if  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
have  the  help  of  the  deputy  marshal,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  it.  The  Court  must  therefore 
say  that  it  was  within  the  authority  of  the 
supervisor  to  call  in  the  deputy  marshal  to  as¬ 
sist  him  in  keeping  a  tally  list,  as  he  had  to 
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certify  the  accuracy  of  the  lists.  The  prayers 
of  the  District  Attorney  were  therefore  grant-, 
ed  and  those  of  the  defense  refused.  They 
were  fined  $5  each,  with  costs  amounting  to 
$145. 

William  ITinton,  a  judge  of  election  in  the 
first  precinct,  Fifth  Ward,  was  then  put  on 
trial  for  receiving  and  depositing  in  the  ballot- 
box  the  ballot  of  Samuel  Young,  colored,  whose 
name  was  not  on  the  list  of  voters  for  that 
precinct.  George  W.  Wayson,  Jr.,  supervisor, 
testified  that  he  was  present  when  Samuel 
Young  offered  to  vote  a  ticket  he  picked  up 
from  a  pile  of  tickets  near  the  ballot-box. 
Young’s  name  was  not  found  on  the  poll  list 
of  registered  voters.  Hinton,  however,  said 
he  knew  Young,  and  he  should  vote.  Charles 
P.  Krantz,  special  deputy  marshal,  testified 
that  none  of  the  judges  objected  to  Young’s 
vote,  but  the  Republican  judge,  William  Hep¬ 
burn,  shrugged  his  shoulders.  This  closed  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution.  For  the  de¬ 
fense  William  Hepburn,  judge  of  election,  tes¬ 
tified  that  he  was  in  his  place  near  Hinton  all 
day,  except  during  a  short  absence  at  dinner, 
and  he  did  not  see  or  hear  the  circumstances 
testified  to  for  the  prosecution.  George  W. 
Fay,  a  judge  at  the  same  precinct,  Charles 
Selvage  and  George  Peters,  the  clerks,  testified 
that  they  saw  none  of  the  occurrences  testified 
to  by  the  Government  witnesses;  the  names 
of  all  those  whose  votes  were  taken  by  the 
judges  were  put  down  by  the  clerks,  and  the 
count  tallied  with  the  list.  Several  of  these 
witnesses  and  Robert  H.  Hyde,  a  Republican 
deputy  marshal,  testified  that  Supervisor  Way- 
son  said  at  the  close  of  the  voting  that  every¬ 
thing  had  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  fairly  conducted.  The  poll  lists  were 
put  in  evidence,  and  did  not  show  the  name  of 
Samuel  Young.  The  jury  found  Hinton  guilty. 
Judge  Bond  said  it  did  not  appear  from  the 
evidence  that  the  defendent  was  a  ballot-box 
staffer.  He  would  fine  him  $25  and  costs,  ' 
which  were  paid. 

The  penalty  for  interfering  with  a  supervisor 
or  deputy  marshal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
is  a  fine  of  not  over  $3,000,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both ;  and  for  vot¬ 
ing  illegally  a  fine  not  over  $500,  or  imprison¬ 
ment  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  The  session  of  the 
Legislature  was  closed  on  May  17th.  It  passed 
284  acts  and  48  resolutions.  The  proposition 
to  adopt  biennial  sessions  through  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  was  not  received  fa¬ 
vorably  by  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  re¬ 
ferred,  and  failed  to  pass.  The  subjects  acted 
upon  were  strictly  of  a  local  nature,  and  all 
resolutions  relative  to  national  affairs,  the  cur¬ 
rency,  and  the  remonetization  of  silver  were 
laid  aside. 

By  prudence  in  legislation  the  State  tax  was 
reduced  to  a  million  dollars — less  than  half  the 
average  amount  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  In 
1861  the  State  tax  was  $300,000,  and  for  the 


five  years  preceding,  the  average  was  $242,000. 
In  1862  the  tax  was  $1,800,000  ;  in  1867  it  was 
$5,000,000,  the  highe.-t  amount  it  ever  reached ; 
and  last  year  it  was  $1,500,000.  The  average 
from  1862  to  1876,  inclusive,  was  $2,590,000. 
The  special  appropriations  were  very  small, 
less  than  $100,000  in  all.  Among  the  extra 
appropriations  made  were  $10,000  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  Old  South  Church  ;  $10,000  for 
the  Pilgrim  Monument  at  Plymouth ;  $2,500 
for  the  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth  ;  $8,000  for  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ; 
Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  $11,000  ;  and 
State  Prison,  $18,000  for  the  purpose  of  needed 
furnishings ;  $5,000  to  provide  knapsacks  for 
the  militia ;  $500  for  the  educational  exhibit 
at  the  Paris  Exposition;  and  $6,000  for  the 
State  Primary  School  at  Monson.  Among  the 
appropriations  asked  for  and  defeated  were 
$60,000  for  the  Institute  of  Technology,  $40,- 
000  for  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute, 
$150,000  for  altering  the  State  House,  and 
$25,000  for  the  Agricultural  College.  As  a 
pledge  of  the  public  faith  of  the  State,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  interest  and  principal  of  all 
scrip  or  bonds  of  the  State  shall  be  paid  in  gold 
coin  or  its  equivalent. 

The  continuance  of  the  State  detective  force 
was  a  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  finally 
the  following  act  was  passed  : 

Section  1.  Hereafter  tlie  State  detective  force  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than 
thirty  members,  including  the  chief ;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  may  remove  from  said  force  such  members 
thereof  as  are  in  his  judgment  unfitted  for  its  duties. 

Sec.  2.  Each  member  of  said  force  shall,  once  in 
each  week,  render  to  the  chief  a  written  report  of  all 
his  doings ;  and  the  chief,  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
shall  render  to  the  Governor  a  written  report  of  the 
doings  of  said  force,  summarizing  the  aforesaid  week¬ 
ly  reports  of  the  members  thereof. 

Seo.  3.  No  moneys  shall  be  paid  to  or  for  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  chief,  or  any  member  of  said  force,  or 
any  person  employed  by  them,  except  as  provided 
in  section  6  of  chapter  15  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1875. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

The  liquor  question  was  agitated  entirely  in 
the  lower  House.  There  were  numerous  peti¬ 
tioners  for  a  prohibitory  law,  including  a  large 
number  of  the  clergymen  of  the  State,  and  a 
bill  was  reported  embodying  a  substantial  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  old  prohibitory  law,  and  this 
was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  93  yeas 
to  118  nays.  A  bill  was  then  presented  con¬ 
taining  several  stringent  amendments  to  the 
present  license  law.  Some  of  these  found 
favor  with  the  House,  especially  one  to  restrict 
the  number  of  licenses  granted  to  one  in  every 
1,000  of  the  population,  and  at  one  time  a  local 
option  proviso  prevailed ;  but,  through  the  fact 
that  the  acceptable  amendments  were  coupled 
so  closely  with  those  that  were  distasteful,  the 
entire  legislation  proposed  was  defeated.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  three  bills  were  passed  affecting 
this  trade:  one  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  liquor  into  towns  where  licenses  are  not 
granted ;  another  reducing  to  a  nominal  sum 
the  license  fees  to  apothecaries,  who  are  to  sell 
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only  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  or  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes ;  and  the  third,  the  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  innholders’  licenses.  The  important 
section  of  the  act  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  liquors  is  as  follows : 

_  Section  1.  No  person  shall  bring  into  any  town  or 
city  in  which  licenses  are  not  grunted  any  spirituous 
or  intoxicating  liquors,  with  intent  to  sell  the  same 
himself,  or  to  have  the  same  sold  by  another,  or 
having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  same  is 
intended  to  be  sold  in  violation  of  law;  and  any 
liquor  transported  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth  :  pro¬ 
vided, ,  however,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  spirituous  liquors  through  a  town 
to  places  beyond. 

A  law  was  passed  making  the  tickets  of  ono 
street  railway  company  in  Boston  good  on 
another.  It  went  into  effect  on  May  10th,  and 
the  measure  proved  at  once  to  be  one  of  great 
convenience  to  the  public.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  the  sale  of  tickets  and  dimin¬ 
ish  the  cash  fares.  The  words  of  the  act  are 
as  follows : 

Section  1.  Package  tickets  issued  by  any  street 
railway  corporation  in  the  usual  form  of  tickets  sold 
by  such  corporation,  and  good  for  a  fare  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  cents  upon  its  route  from  any  point  in  the 
city  of  Boston  to  any  other  point  in  said  city  in  a  car 
run  therein  by  said  corporation,  shall  be  received  as 
good  for  a  passage  between  any  two  points  in  said 
city  by  any  other  street  railway  corporation,  in  any 
car  wherein  a  fare  not  exceeding  six  cents  is  re¬ 
ceivable  ;  and  every  such  corporation  shall,  once  in 
a  week,  redeem  all  such  tickets  issued  by  it  which 
shall  be  presented  by  any  other  such  corporation, 
by  paying  therefor  at  the  rate  of  live  cents  in  money 
for  each  ticket  so  presented. 

Sec.  2.  Any  street  railway  corporation  refusing  to 
receive  as  above  provided  any  such  ticket  issued  by 
tany  other  such  corporation,  or  refusing  to  redeem 
as  above  provided  any  such  ticket  of  its  own  issue, 
shall  forfeit  for  each  ticket  which  it  shall  so  refuse 
the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action 
of  tort  by  the  person  or  corporation  presenting  the 
same  to  his  or  its  own  use. 

A  disagreement  arose  between  the  two 
Houses  on  the  question,  “  Is  a  bill  appropriat¬ 
ing  money  a  money  bill”  within  the  meaning 
of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  re¬ 
stricts  the  origin  of  a  money  bill  to  the  House 
of  Representatives?  The  Speaker  of  the  lower 
House  argued  that  it  was  simply  a  question 
whether  the  broad  term,  “all  money  bills,” 
is  limited  to  bills  levying  money,  or  includes 
also  bills  granting  the  same  money  directly  out 
of  the  public  purse.  If  the  latter,  then  the 
right  to  originate  such  a  bill  was  never  in  the 
Senate  at  all,  and  it  yields  no  right  in  recog¬ 
nizing  its  own  constitution,  no  matter  what 
the  usage  has  been.  If  the  former,  then  the 
right  to  originate  such  a  bill  is  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  yields  no  right  in  recognizing 
the  constitution  of  its  coordinate.  He  refers 
to  the  elaborate  opinion  rendered  by  Speaker 
Jewell  in  1868,  and  adds  the  suggestions  that 
no  broader  term  could  have  been  used  than 
“  all  money  bills,”  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  Constitution  rejected  contained 
the  clause  that  “  bills  and  resolves  levying  or 


granting  money  or  other  property  of  the  State, 
which  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  only,”  indicates  that  the  term  “  all 
money  bills”  was  then  distinctly,  and  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance  and  by  authority  understood  to 
cover  tax  Mils,  supply  Mils,  and  appropriation 
Mils,  bills  both  for  “raising  and  for  appropriat¬ 
ing  money.”  The  same  authority  that  is  jealous 
of  the  power  to  lay  taxes  for  filling  the  purse, 
must  be  quite  as  jealous  of  the  right  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  money  so  raised.  A  grant  by  the  State 
is  more  sacred  than  the  promise  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  to  suppose  that  it  was  thought 
important  to  guard  the  raising  of  money,  and 
not  the  spending  of  it,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  reason  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
provision  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
giving  to  the  House  the  sole  power  to  originate 
money  bills,  and  to  the  Senate  the  function  of 
passing  on  them  and  criticising  them,  with, 
perhaps,  more  disinterestedness  and  conser¬ 
vatism  than  if  it  also  had  the  power  of  origi¬ 
nating  them  and  of  submitting  them  in  turn 
to  its  coordinate,  the  Senate  was  at  once  made 
an  additional  check  and  safeguard  upon  the 
public  benevolence,  without  in  any  way  en¬ 
larging  the  outlet  thereto,  which,  with  the  then 
lively  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  the  money 
levying  and  granting  power,  was  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  popular  branch.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  in  a  similar  article, 
uses  the  phrase,  “  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate,”  etc.,  which  is  a  term  more  limited 
than  “  money  bills,”  and  perhaps  adopted  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  found  that  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  provision  was  too  broad  for  a  Legislature 
where  both  branches  were  popular  represent¬ 
ative  bodies.  But,  if  more  limited,  then  the 
term  “money  bills”  includes  something  more 
than  revenue  bills.  But  it  can  not  contain  any¬ 
thing  more,  unless  it  be  bills  granting  money. 
The  Speaker  adds :  “  I  can  not  therefore  doubt 
that  the  term  in  our  Constitution,  ‘all  money 
bills,’  includes  bills  appropriating  money.  As 
to  bills  directly  or  indirectly  involving  the  ap¬ 
propriation  or  expenditure  of  money,  it  seems 
to  me  that  by  bills  directly  involving  such  an 
expenditure  must  be  meant  bills  granting  or 
appropriating  money;  and  if  so,  then,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  they  can  originate  only 
in  the  House.  As  to  bills  indirectly  involving 
the  expenditure  of  money,  I  take  it  the  House 
has  never  denied  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
originate  them.” 

Both  branches  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  cited  for  their  use  all  the 
precedents  that  could  be  found.  The  Court 
rendered  a  decision,  in  which  they  say,  “The 
power  to  originate  a  bill  appropriating  money 
from  the  State  Treasury  is  not  limited  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  resides  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.” 

The  proposition  to  loan  six  millions  of  State 
credit  to  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad,  in  order  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
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State,  which  is  now  the  largest  stockholder, 
was  the  subject  of  the  most  earnest  debate  of 
the  session.  A  majority  of  the  Railway  Com¬ 
mittee  favored  it,  and  a  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  opposed  it;  and  it  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  House,  as  was  a  subsequent  prop¬ 
osition  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  this 
road  with  the  Boston  and  Providence. 

The  most  important  action  relative  to  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  was  the  passage  of  the  hill  look¬ 
ing  to  a  surrender  of  the  lease  which  the  Troy 
and  Boston  road  holds  of  the  Southern  Ver¬ 
mont  road,  the  only  existing  approach  to  the 
tunnel  from  the  west.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
give  the  Erie  road  access  to  the  tunnel.  The 
debate  on  a  constitutional  amendment  relative 
to  retaining  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  brought  out  the  following  state¬ 
ment  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  House 
(Burrage,  of  Suffolk):  “If  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  by  constitutional  amendment  the  prop¬ 


erty  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Hoosac  Tun¬ 
nel"  and  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  why 
is  it  not  equally  necessary  so  to  protect  the 
State’s  interest  in  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail¬ 
road  and  other  enterprises  ?  If  anything  re¬ 
specting  railroads  is  to  he  put  into  the  Consti¬ 
tution  at  all,  it  should  he  an  article  prohibiting 
the  Legislature  from  loaning  the  credit  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  any  railroad  corporation  or 
in  aid  of  any  railroad  enterprise.  Measures 
ought  to  be  commenced  now  looking  to  an  ul¬ 
timate  release  of  the  Commonwealth  from  all 
ownership  in  or  connection  with  railroads. 
We  are  paying  annually  $706,998  for  interest 
on  money  borrowed  for  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  and  $180,000 
for  interest  on  the  loan  to  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Railroad,  or  $887,000  in  round 
numbers  in  all.  This  is  no  slight  burden  upon 
the  industry  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  for 
this  item  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  levy- 
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ing  a  State  tax  this  year.  The  appropriation, 
exclusive  of  ordinary  expenses,  asked  for  this 
year  is  $73,500.  This  is  three  fourths  as  much 
as  the  entire  net  earnings  of  1  ast  year.  Besides, 
the  manager  recommends  that  an  appropriation 
be  made  for  laying  another  track  through  the 
tunnel  and  for  arching  under  the  central  shaft, 
the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $76,000.  The 
inevitable  result  of  State  ownership  seems  to 
be  a  continual  outlay  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  income  from  the  investment.” 

A  bill  was  passed,  which  provides  that  “  no 
child  under  fourteen  year’s  of  age  shall  he 
employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
or  mercantile  establishment,  while  the  public 
schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  such  child 
lives  are  in  session,  unless  such  child  can  read 
and  write.  Every  owner,  superintendent,  or 
overseer  in  any  such  establishment  who  em¬ 
ploys  or  permits  to  be  employed  any  child  in 
violation  of  this  section,  and  every  parent  or 
guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  shall 


for  every  offense  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use 
of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town.” 

A  bill  was  also  passed  providing  for  a  Police 
Commission  in  the  city  of  Boston.  It  creates 
a  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  in  which  are 
to  he  vested  all  the  powers  and  duties  held  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  relation  to  the  Po¬ 
lice  Department,  and  those  of  the  Board  of  Li¬ 
cense  Commissioners  in  relation  to  theatrical 
exhibitions,  public  amusements,  innholders,  etc.' 

An  effort  was  made  to  abolish  the  use  of  the 
gag  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  hut 
it  failed  by  a  close  vote  in  the  House. 

Early  in  the  session  several  of  the  towns 
sought  some  measure  for  relief  from  the  tramp 
nuisance.  Numerous  public  hearings  were 
given  and  largely  attended,  fhe  matter  was 
considered  and  discussed  for  a  longtime  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions, 
and  the  result  was  a  lengthy  report  which 
urged  the  duty  of  the  towns  to  enforce  the  ex- 
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isting  laws  relating  to  vagrancy,  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Chief 
of  the  State  Detective  Force  to  arrest  all  per¬ 
sons  who  are  deemed  vagrants,  and  to  enforce 
or  cause  to  be  enforced  against  such  persons 
the  penalties  provided  by  law. 

A  bill  was  also  passed  which  was  intended 
to  afford  temporary  relief  to  the  savings  banks 
,  under  certain  conditions.  The  first  section  of 
the  act  empowers  the  Savings  Bank  Commis¬ 
sioners,  whenever  the  security  of  the  depos¬ 
itors  of  any  savings  hank  shall,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  render  it  expedient,  to  require  a  limita¬ 
tion  or  regulation  of  the  payment  of  deposits, 
such  as  the  interest  of  the  depositors  shall  seem 
to  demand.  The  second  section  provides  for 
an  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  such  depositors  as 
may  feel  aggrieved  at  such  action.  Its  chief 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  property  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  banks  in  cases  of  emergency.  Inasmuch 
as  these  banks  are  the  property  of  the  depos¬ 
itors,  the  measure  is  in  the  interest  of  those 
whose  money  is  held  by  them.  Another  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  secure  to  all  depositors  the  same 
treatment.  Under  special  pressure  or  undue 
excitement  a  strong  bank  may  be  pushed  to 
pay  out  so  much  of  its  available  funds  to  the 
first  depositors  who  come  that  others  who  may 
need  money  will  be  compelled  to  wait.  If  the 
Commissioners  deem  it  for  the  interest  of  all 
the  depositors  to  do  so,  they  can  direct  the 
managers  to  pay  depositors  25  per  cent,  of 
their  deposits  at  once  and  another  installment 
in  such  time  as  they  may  deem  ex-pedient.  This 
will  give  the  managers  time  to  raise  money  on 
their  mortgages  without  sacrificing  the  general 
interests  of  the  depositors.  In  the  debate  on 
the  bill  in  the  lower  House,  Mr.  White,  of 
Plymouth,  said : 

He  saw  as  the  only  objection  to  the  hill  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  being  unconstitutional.  If  the  bill  tends 
to  impair  contracts,  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  as 
no  body  of  men  has  the  power  to  do  that.  The  fact 
that  the  bill  finds  so  much  favor  shows  that  it  is  not 
settled  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  relations 
between  a  bank  and  its  depositors  are  a  contract. 
He  thought  the  bill  to  be  simply  in  the  form  of  a 
stay  law,  and  therefore  not  unconstitutional,  as  it 
does  not  ignore  the  obligations  existing  on  the  part 
of  a  bank  to  its  depositors.  The  bill  aims  simply  to 
stand  between  the  depositors  and  their  own  foolish 
fears.  He  saw  no  objection  to  immediate  action. 

The  joint  committee  on  the  petitions  for 
woman’s  suffrage  reported  to  the  Legislature 
a  provision  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  authorize 
female  taxpayers  to  vote  on  municipal  affairs. 
The  minority  of  the  committee  in  their  report 
set  forth  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the 
subject  very  summarily.  They  say  that  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  as  to  the  question  of 
municipal  suffrage  accompanied  by  a  property 
qualification  for  women,  but  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  general  question  of 


woman’s  suffrage.  On  this  broad  question, 
whether  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  public  office 
shall  be  granted  to  women  upon  the  same  terms 
as  to  men,  the  minority  say  : 

We  are  urged  to  grant  it  for  the  reasons  that  it  is 
11)  a  natural  right ;  (2)  a  constitutional  right ;  and  (3) 
for  the  welfare  of  society.  By  natural,  or,  as  Black- 
stone  terms  them,  absolute  rights,  is  properly  meant 
those  which  upon  moral  grounds  ought  to  exist  in 
every  state  of  society,  and  which  no  state  has  a  right 
to  deny.  Such  are  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
acquisition  of  property.  But  such  is  not  the  right  to 
the  ballot.  Judge  Story  declares  that  the  right  of 
voting  has  always  been  treated  by  nations  as  a  civil 
right,  derived  from  and  regulated  by  each  society 
according  to  its  own  circumstances  aud  interests. 
The  minority  also  refer  to  th.6  case  of  Anderson  v 
Baker,  23  Maryland  Beports,  531,  which  was  a  deci¬ 
sion  against  the  existence  of  a  natural  right  of  suf¬ 
frage.  This  decision  disfranchised  a  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  who,  had  pre¬ 
viously  voted.  The  decision  was  confirmed  by  the 
decision  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Minor  vs.  Ilappensett, 
the  question  involved  being  whether  women  are  en¬ 
titled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  because  they  are  citizens.  It  is  believed  that 
no  well-considered  case  or  recognized  authority  can 
be  found  at  variance  with  these  principles. 

In  regard  to  the  ground  of  supposed  rights  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution,  the  minority  contend  that  the 
ground  is  not  well  taken,  and  that  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  can  not  be  made  to  confer  the  right 
upon  women.  The  third  ground,  that  of  the  welfare 
of  society,  was  fully  considered,  and  it  was  argued 
that  for  women  to  give  sufficient  time  to  the  study 
of  public  affairs  to  make  them  effective  in  political 
affairs,  would  interfere  with  their  home  duties  and 
thus  be  an  injury  to  society  ;  or  that,  not  having  full 
information  on  the  matters  to  be  voted  on,  their 
political  action  would  be  of  no  advantage.  The  op¬ 
position  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  of  the 
State  to  suffrage  for  women  was  also  urged  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  movement. 

The  report  concludes  by  saying  that  the  great  ob¬ 
jection  is  fundamental.  “  The  accident  of  sex,”  a 
term  adopted  by  the  petitioners,  is  not  an  accident. 
It  defines  and  fixes  the  conditions  and  limits  of  hu¬ 
man  society.  It  does  not  imply  a  subordination  of 
one  sex  to  the  other,  but  points  out  that  all  the  du¬ 
ties  in  life  of  one  can  not  well  be  performed  by  the 
other.  The  petitioners  urge  that  women  are  not 
responsible  for  having  been  bom  females.  This 
is  true  ;  but  if  certain  duties  appertain  by  nature  to 
their  sex  and  certain  duties  to  the  other  sex,  each  is 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  its  own.  Suppose 
this  question  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
duties  instead  of  the  light  of  rights;  will  it  not  ap- 
pearthat  there  are  natural  duties,  ordained  of  God, 
inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  the  “rights” 
now  claimed  for  women  ?  If  the  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  of  public  life,  participation  in  public  affairs, 
eligibility  to  public  ottioe,  are  antagonistic  to  the 
duties  of  woman  in  the  family,  which  are  we  to 
choose  for  her,  the  order  of  nature  or  its  opposite? 

Believing  that  these  measures,  in  the  consequences 
of  which  every  interest  in  human  society  would  bo 
involved,  propose  a  revolution  contrary  to  the  order 
of  nature,  in  which  the  household  and  the  family 
would  to  a  great  extent  be  sacrificed  to  public  duties 
and  political  life,  we  recommend  that  the  petition¬ 
ers  have  leave  to  withdraw. 

Subsequently  a  bill  to  grant  municipal  suf¬ 
frage  to  women  was  rejected  in  the  House — 
yeas  92,  nays  128. 

The  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau  of  1877 
shows  that,  comparing  the  year  1877  with  1875, 
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the  reduction  in  wages  has  been  £tj-  per  cent., 
which  has  been  nearly  equaled  by  a  general 
reduction  of  prices.  The  total  value  of  the 
State  industrial  products  has  increased  over  8 
per  cent.  Of  private  establishments  there  are 
10,395,  and  of  corporations  520.  The  former 
turned  out  $351,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
the  latter  $180,000,000.  The  former  paid  their 
laborers  a  yearly  average  of  $474,  while  that 
of  the  corporation  employees  is  $383.  The 
former  produce  $2.45  for  every  dollar  invested, 
while  the  corporations  produce  little  over  $1.28 
on  each  dollar  invested. 


SOLDIERS1  MONUMENT,  WORCESTER. 


The  Committee  on  Prisons,  in  their  report 
to  the  Legislature  before  its  adjournment,  stated 
that  none  of  the  prisons  were  found  self-sup¬ 
porting  under  the  contract  system  of  disposing 
of  labor.  The  House  of  Correction  at  East 
Cambridge  is  the  only  self-supporting  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  State,  and  here  the  labor  of  the  in¬ 
mates  is  employed,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  officials,  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 
In  touching  on  the  tobacco  question,  the  report 
states  that  where  no  tobacco  is  used  the  pris¬ 
ons  are  models  of  neatness  and  discipline.  The 
condition  of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown 
in  the  matter  of  management  and  cleanliness 
was  found  quite  satisfactory.  The  new  State 
Prison  at  Concord  is  spoken  of  with  commen¬ 
dation  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
and  the  character  of  the  work  done. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  was 
issued  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Some  of  the 
topics  of  which  it  treats  are  worthy  of  notice. 


A  paper  from  the  surgeon  of  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Dr.  B.  J.  Jeffries,  treats 
of  color-blindness.  He  has  detected  thirty 
color-blind  in  testing  611  instructors  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  different  departments  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Institute  of  Technology,  being 
very  nearly  one  in  twenty.  He  shows  the  im¬ 
portance  which  this  subject  has  assumed  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  life  on  railway 
trains  and  steamboats,  and  the  attention  which 
is  directed  to  it  in  Europe,  where,  in  one  coun¬ 
try  alone  (Sweden),  by  the  simple  efforts  of 
one  scientific  man,  all  the  railroad  employees 
of  the  country  were  in  a  few  months  tested, 
and  laws  to  govern  the  future  were  made  and 
enforced.  The  writer’s  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  as  follows : 

Certainly  one  in  fifty,  much  more  probably  one  in 
twenty ,  of  the  community  is  color-blind  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  Of  this  defect  they  may  even  themselves 
be  wholly  unconscious.  This  color-blindness  may 
practically  be  regarded  as  red-green  blindness  or  llue- 
yellow  blindness.  Total  color-blindness  also  exists. 
This  defect  is  congenital.  It  exists  in  varying  degrees. 
It  is  largely  hereditary.  It  may  also  be  temporarily 
or  permanently  caused  by  disease  or  injury.  It  is 
incurable  when  congenital.  Exercising  the  eyes 
with  colors  and  the  ears  with  their  names  helps  the 
color-blind  to  supplement  their  eyes,  but  does  not 
change  or  increase  their  color-perception.  Experi¬ 
ment  and  experience  show  that  we  are  forced  to  use 
red  and  green  marine  lights  to  designate  a  vessel’s 
direction  of  motion  and  movements,  and  at  least  red 
lights  on  railways  to  designate  danger.  Form  in¬ 
stead  of  color  can  not  be  used  for  these  purposes. 
There  are  many  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
railroad  employees  end  mariners  perform  their  duty, 
which  render  colored  signals,  and  especially  colored 
lights,  difficult  to  be  correctly  seen.  These  signals 
can  never  be  correctly  seen  by  the  color-blind. 
There  is,  therefore,  great  danger  from  color-blind¬ 
ness.  Eailway  and  marine  accidents  have  occurred 
from  it.  There  is  no  protection  but  the  elimination 
from  the  personnel  of  railways  and  vessels  of  all  per¬ 
sons  whose  position  requires  perfect  color-percep¬ 
tion,  and  who  fail  to  possess  it.  This  can  now  be 
readily  and  speedily  done. 

Therefore,  through  alaw  of  the  Legislature,  orders 
from  State  Kailroad  Commissioners,  or  by-  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  railroad  corporations  them¬ 
selves,  each  and  every  employee  should  be  carefully 
tested  for  color-blindness  by  an  expert  competent  to 
detect  it.  All  deficient  should  be  removed  from  then- 
posts  of  danger.  Every  person  offering  himself  as 
an  employee  should  bo  tested  for  color-blindness, 
and  refused  if  he  has  it.  Every  employee  who  has 
had  any  severe  illness,  or  who  has  been  injured, 
should  be  tested  again  for  color-blindness  before  he 
is  allowed  to  resume  his  duties.  The  same  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  carried  out  among  pilots  and  masters 
of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  These  latter  should 
also  be  especially  instructed  how  to  detect  color¬ 
blindness  among  the  personnel  of  their  commands. 

The  following  rules  are  recommended  in  an¬ 
other  paper  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases  in  public  or  private 
schools : 

1.  Vaccination — a  certificate  to  be  required  of  every 
child  entering  the  public  schools,  as  is  the  law  now 
in  Massachusetts. 

2.  Physicians  to  be  required,  under  penalties,  to 
report  to  local  Boards  of  Health  all  cases  of  dan¬ 
gerous  infectious  diseases  observed  by  them  ;  the 
Board  to  inform  principals  of  schools. 
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3.  The  existence  of  any  case  of  such  diseases  in  a 
house  to  exclude  the  inmates  from  attendance  at 
schools  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  propriety 
of  readmission  being  certified  to  by  a  competent 
physician. 

4.  Disinfection  of  premises  and  clothing,  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  in  every  house  where  the  above 
diseases  have  prevailed. 

5.  Medical  authority  to  be  designated,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advising  teachers  and  pupils,  and  pointing 
out  to  the  School  Committee  matters  in  regard  to 
which  their  authority  might  be  used  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  schools. 

The  amount  of  the  State  debt  on  January  1, 
1879,  was  $33,020,464.  It  hud  been  reduced 
$200,000  during  1878.  It  is  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows:  railroad  loans,  $17,738,996;  war  loans, 
$10,468,188;  loans  for  public  buildings,  $4,- 
813,280.  The  State  has  no  temporary  loan, 
the  entire  indebtedness  being  funded.  All  the 
debt  is  placed  at  5  per  cent.,  and  will  become 
due  as  follows;  18S0,  $220,000  ;  1883,  $1,088,- 
000;  1388,  $3,061,300;  1889,  $3,142,128;  1890, 
$503,468;  1891,  $3,815,040 ;  1893,  $1,150,000; 
1894,  $9,980,244;  1895,  $4,840,260;  1896, 

$1,100,000;  1897,  $520,000;  1900, $3,  599,024. 
The  amount  of  sinking  funds  January  1,  1878, 
was  $10,885,690.21,  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  $382,905.63.  The  revenue  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $6,932,944.23  ;  fund  receipts,  $4,- 
607,901.49.  The  payments  on  account  of  reve¬ 
nue  were  $5,638,426.44;  on  account  of  funds, 
$1,046,367.42.  The  gross  receipts  were  $11,- 
540,845.72;  gross  payments,  $9,684,793.86; 
gross  balance  of  cash,  $2,211,376.66.  The  trust 
funds  are  as  follows: 


Massachusetts  school  fund . $2,067,581  71 

Todd  Normal  School  fund .  12,100  00 

Rogers  book  fund .  1,000  00 

Agricultural  College  fund .  860,067  40 

Harbor  compensation  fund .  129,836  38 

Commonwealth  flats  improvement  fund .  308,718  78 


Total . *2,874,304  27 


The  State  tax  has  declined  from  $2,000,000 
in  1875  to  $1,000,000  in  1878,  with  such  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  decrease  that  its  continuance  is  limited. 
A  statement  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  as  follows: 


Real  and  personal  estate,  as  returned  by  the 
assessors  of  the  cities  and  towns  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  May  1, 

1S7S .  $1,568,988,210  00 

Amount  not  included  in  the  above,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nati  ;nal-bank  stocks  held  by 
non-residents  of  the  places  where  the 

banks  are  located .  26,236,060  12 

Deposits  in  savings  banks  as  returned  by 

them  November  1,  1S78 .  210,461,396  48 

Property  of  corporations,  above  real  es¬ 
tate  and  machinery,  taxed  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  May  1,  1S7S .  74,138,072  83 


Total  taxable  property .  *1,879,823,738  93 

The  aggregates  during  the  year  1877  were 
as  follows : 

Assessors’ aggregates . *1,668,226,782  00 

National-bank  stocks,  as  above .  29,137,981  25 

Deposits  in  savings  banks .  243,972,325  49 

Corporate  excess .  72,536,046  75 


Total . *2,013,873,135  50 

Decrease  of  taxable  values .  *134,049,396  52 


Real  estate  decreased  $73,026,005 ;  personal 
estate,  including  bank  stocks,  $29,1  14,478.13; 
deposits  in  savings  banks,  $33,510,929.01.  The 
corporate  excess  above  real  estate  and  machin¬ 
ery  increased  $1,602,025.62. 

But  the  burden  of  taxation  in  the  State  is 
created  mainly  by  excessive  municipal  and 
county  expenditure;  the  rate  of  State  taxation 
being  only  63’7  cents  on  each  thousand  dollars 
of  a  reduced  valuation,  while  the  average  mu¬ 
nicipal  rate,  including  the  State  tax,  is  $12.54 
per  thousand.  The  amount,  however,  of  the 
municipal  tax  levy  is  steadily  and  materially 
decreasing.  That  amount  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  as  follows  :  1874,  $28,700,605  ;  1875, 
$27,712,760;  1876,  $24,778,803;  1877,  $23,- 
916,939;  1878,  $21,761,637;  showing  a  reduc¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  period  of  $6,938,968,  and 
for  the  past  year  of  $2,145,302.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  of  taxation  was  reached  in  1874,  and  the 
decrease  since  is  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
levy  for  that  year.  The  statistics  of  this  mu¬ 
nicipal  indebtedness  are  worthy  of  mention  in 
consideration  of  the  general  embarrassments. 
During  1878,  203  towns  diminished  their  debt, 
67  increased  it,  and  in  20  there  was  neither  in¬ 
crease  nor  decrease.  There  are  63  towns  that 
have  no  debt,  against  54  towns  which  had  no 
debt  in  1877.  The  percentage  of  indebtedness 
has  increased  in  90  towns,  but  in  27  of  these 
it  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  valuation.  The 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  aggregate  valua¬ 
tion  by  the  local  assessors,  aggregate  net  debt 
of  municipalities,  and  percentage  of  the  same 
for  the  years  1871  to  1878  inclusive : 


YEAR. 

Aggregate  valuation. 

Aggregate  net 
debt. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

1S71  . 

JU,497.«51,686 

*39,421.298 

•026 

1S72 . 

1.698,599.969 

45,221 ,745 

■026 

1873 . 

1,768.429,990 

53,380.118 

030 

1874 . 

1,831.691,165 

64.904.069 

•03) 

1S75 . 

1,840.792.728 

71,784.006 

033 

1S76 . 

1,769.859,431 

72,105,156 

•040 

1877 . 

1.663,226, T92 

72,049,685 

■043 

D7S . 

1,56S,9S8,210 

6s, 864, 685 

•043 

The  gross  interest-hearing  debt  of  the  towns 
and  cities  on  the  1st  of  May,  1878,  was  $89,- 
601,156.  If  the  average  rate  of  interest  was 
6  per  cent.,  it  would  amount  to  $5,376,000 ;  the 
total  diminution  of  indebtedness  was  $3,185,- 
000,  and  the  sums  raised  for  interest  and  the 
payment  of  debt  equaled  nearly  forty  per  cent. 
of  the  municipal  tax  for  the  year. 

The  aggregates  of  the  several  classes  of  ex¬ 
empted  property  are  as  follows:  Literary  in¬ 
stitutions,  $9,594,254;  benevolent,  $803,436; 
charitable,  $9,167,520;  scientific,  $1,900,050; 
houses  of  religions  worship,  $31,934,588  ; 
agricultural  societies,  $485,549 ;  aggregate  of 
exempted  property  of  all  classes,  $58,855,- 
397. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
tons  and  passengers  carried,  and  the  total  trans¬ 
portation  expenses  and  earnings  of  the  several 
railroad  companies  during  three  years: 
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TONS  CARRIED. 


ROADS. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

Boston  and  Albany . 

Boston  and  Providence  . . . 

Old  Colony . 

Fitchburg . 

Boston  and  Maine . 

Eastern . 

Union  Freight  Railway. . . . 
New  York  and  N.  England 
Boston  and  Lowell . 

2,642,555 

509,751 

681,190 

1,115,771 

682,851 

697,987 

262,901 

485,867 

601,112 

2,601,657 
681, S50 
715,134 
955,771 
698,881 
704,810 
117.054 
350,005 
563,430 

2,541,274 
589,634 
619,663 
887, S59 
701,945 
634,508 
82,600 
830,667 
551,510 

PASSENGERS  CARRIED* 

ROADS. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

Boston  and  Albany . 

Boston  and  Providence.. . . 

Old  Colony . 

Fitchburg . 

Boston  and  Maine . 

Eastern . 

Union  Freight  Railway. . . 
New  York  and  N.  England 
Boston  and  Lowell . 

5,200,641 

3,213,189 

3,959,028 

8,166,116 

4,564,171 

4,197,991 

1.781,685 
1,935, S43 

5,293,351 

3,197,600 

4,005,501 

2,149,290 

4,442,019 

4,978,255 

1,608,880 

1,941,787 

5,578.375 

3,475,378 

4,150,457 

2,293,727 

5,086,819 

4,796,275 

1,794,517 

1,929,516 

TOTAL  TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES. 

ROADS. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

Boston  aDd  Albany . 

Boston  and  Providence. . . . 

Old  Colony . 

Fitchburg . 

Boston  and  Maine . 

Eastern . 

Union  Freight  Railway.. . 
New  York  and  N.  England 
Boston  and  Lowell . 

$4,488,997 

836,971 

1.374,337 

1,590,312 

1,446,567 

*1,853,142 

31,344 

870,230 

761,538 

$4,612,765 

974,522 

1,454,172 

1,363,675 

1,518,854 

1,708,790 

80,270 

770,684 

789,762 

$4,754,994 

1,049,450 

1,476,527 

1,537,643 

1,611,166 

1,985,552 

26,865 

1,476,527 

812,030 

TOTAL  TRANSPORTATION  EARNINGS. 

ROADS. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

Boston  and  Albany . 

Boston  and  Providence.  . . 

Old  Colony . 

Fitchburg’ . 

Boston  and  Maine . 

Eastern . 

Union  Freight  Railway... 
New  York  and  N.  England 
Boston  and  Lowell . 

$6,272,067 

1,185,040 

2,047,590 

1,794,336 

2,100,741 

2,397,994 

49,367 

1.009,187 

1,071,411 

$6,472,904 

1,352,564 

2,174,884 

1,792,168 

2,178,202 

2,451,322 

89,968 

965,601 

1,122,963 

$6,828,117 

1.439,864 

2,122,518 

1,718,7S2 

2,27S,458 

2,407,141 

37.333 

943,325 

1,114,501 

The  charitable  and  some  of  the  reformatory 
institutions  of  Massachusetts  have  been  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  under  the  charge  of  a  Board  of  State 
Charities.  The  expenses  of  the  commissioned 
members  have  been  reimbursed  by  the  State, 
and  have  averaged  $520  per  annum  ;  and  the 
total  expense  of  the  Board  proper  has  been 
less  than  $1,000  per  annum.  The  expense  of 
the  administration  of  the  Board  has  been  for 
the  last  five  years  $45,000  to  $50,000  per  an¬ 
num.  In  1863  there  were  eleven  State  institu¬ 
tions,  with  4,106  inmates;  in  1878  there  were 
twelve,  with  5,422  inmates.  The  Board  lias  also 
collected,  and  thus  saved  to  the  State,  a  large 
amount  of  money.  From  1864  to  1872  the 
amount  was  $315,329,  of  which  $76,697  was 
on  account  of  pauper  support,  and  $238,632 
from  the  head-money  tax  on  immigrants;  from 
1873  to  1878  the  amount  was  $112,468,  of 
which  $82,778  was  on  account  of  pauper  sup¬ 
port,  and  $29,690  for  the  support  of  inmates 
in  the  State  schools. 


The  Governor  (Talbot),  in  his  recent  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Legislature,  recommends  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  this  Board,  and  the  establishment  of 
one  with  more  extensive  duties.  He  says: 

I  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  with  all  its  bureaus,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Health  ;  and  the  creation,  in  place  thereof,  of  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity,  which  shall 
possess  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  functions 
of  the  discontinued  boards,  with  such  added  duties 
as  the  Legislature  may  designate.  Included  among 
these  should  be  the  special  oversight  of  lunatics, 
both  in  regard  to  their  treatment  and  the  legality 
and  propriety  of  their  detention.  We  should  thus 
have  all  the  advantages  which  could  possibly  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  Commission  on  Lunacy,  without  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  Board,  or  incurring  any  additional  ex¬ 
pense.  The  proposed  Board  should  have  full  con¬ 
trol  of  all  matters  relating  to  charity  and  reform, 
save  that,  in  cases  of  serious  difference  with  the 
management  of  the  institutions,  an  appeal  might  lie 
to  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  the  Legislature. 
It  should  assign  its  own  work,  select  its  own  offi¬ 
cers,  and  fix  their  compensation  within  the  limits 
of  the  yearly  appropriations.  It  should  make  but  a 
single  annual  report,  brief,  compact,  and  free  from 
repetitions  of  facts  or  duplication  of  statistics.  Ho 
officer  or  employee  should  be  a  member  of  the  Board, 
unless  it  should  be  deemed  best  to  make  its  chair¬ 
man  its  executive  officer,  with  a  salary  fixed  by  the 
Legislature  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
able  and  thoroughly  competent  man.  Such  a  Board, 
constituted  without  reference  to  sect,  party,  or  sex, 
and  kept  free  from  all  political  affiliations,  would,  in 
my  judgment,  establish  and  maintain  system  and 
subordination  throughout  its  jurisdiction,  aDd  secure 
and  retain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
Its  administration  would  be  free  from  all  complex¬ 
ity  ;  and  the  consolidation  should  save  at  least  $10,- 
000  annually. 

During  the  year  the  State  has  occupied  and 
opened  five  great  institutions :  the  new  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester,  the  Asylum  for  the 
Chronic  Insane  in  Worcester,  the  Prison  for 
Women  at  Sherborn,  the  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Danvers,  and  the  new  State  Prison  at  Concord. 
In  general  the  various  institutions  for  the  insane 
were  not  so  crowded  in  1878  as  in  1877,  and 
there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  inmates  in  the  establishments  at  Lancas¬ 
ter  and  Bridgewater;  hut,  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  the  average  population  of  the  penal  es¬ 
tablishments  was  about  310  greater,  and  that 
of  the  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions 
about  260  greater,  in  the  year  ending  with  Sep¬ 
tember,  1878,  than  in  the  year  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding;  while  the  penal  establishments  close 
the  official  year  with  271  more  inmates,  and  the 
reformatory  and  charitable  institutions  with 
322  more  inmates,  than  they  had  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  in  1877.  The  number  of  patients 
remaining  in  all  the  lunatic  hospitals  and  asy¬ 
lums  of  the  State  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1877,  was  2,539 ;  the  number  of  cases  admitted 
to  treatment  during  the  past  year  was  1,754, 
and  the  number  of  persons  remaining  under 
treatment  on  the  30th  of  September,  1878,  was 
2,824.  The  1,754  cases  admitted  to  treatment 
within  the  year  represented  1,281  persons,  the 
difference  between  these  figures  showing  the 
total  of  duplications.  As  compared  with  the 
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year  nest  preceding,  the  number  of  cases  was 
444  more,  though  the  aggregate  of  persons  was 
hut  21  larger.  The  whole  number  of  cases 
treated  within  the  year  was  4,293,  represent¬ 
ing  a  total  of  3,779  persons. 

There  are  38  penal  establishments  of  one 
grade  or  another  in  the  Commonwealth,  viz. : 
one  State  Prison,  one  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women,  one  State  Workhouse,  fifteen  Houses 
of  Correction,  nineteen  County  Jails,  and  one 
city  House  of  Industry.  The  State  Prison  and 
the  State  Workhouse  are  the  only  penal  insti¬ 
tutions  with  which  the  Board  of  Public  Chari¬ 
ties  has  any  general  official  relations.  These 
two  establishments  began  the  official  year  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,094  convict  inmates,  and 
closed  it  with  a  corresponding  aggregate  of  978 ; 
but,  if  the  institution  at  Sherborn  is  also  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  aggregation,  it  appears  that  there  were 
1,460  State  prisoners  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
against  the  1,094  at  its  opening.  The  gross 
expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  three  institutions 
for  the  year  was  $214,910,  while  the  aggregate 
of  receipts  from  the  labor  of  prisoners  was 
$51,202. 

With  regard  to  the  pauper  population  of  the 
State,  the  statistics  show  that  223  of  the  342 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State  provided  for  their 
poor  in  almshouses ;  that  6,414  persons  were 
fully  supported  at  these  establishments,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $2.32  per  week,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  with  a  small  decrease  in  ex¬ 
pense  as  compared  with  previous  years;  2,632 
paupers  were  supported  outside  of  almshouses 
at  an  average  cost  of  $3.62  per  week.  The 
whole  number  admitted  to  full  support  in  the 
year  was  3,352,  exactly  100  more  than  the 
number  admitted  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
total  cost  for  full  support  was  $809,381,  against 
$797,377  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase 
which  must  he  charged  to  the  Lunatic  Hospital 
account.  With  respect  to  sex,  the  persons  sup¬ 
ported  were  classed  as  5,066  males  and  3,913 
females,  four  sevenths  of  the  year’s  increase 
being  males  and  three  sevenths  being  females. 
This  aggregate  of  8,979  full-support  cases  in¬ 
cludes  367  classed  as  idiots  or  imbeciles,  1,610 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  2,236 
insane  persons;  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
year’s  increase  is  in  these  three  classes.  For 
ten  years  previous  to  September,  1873,  the 
average  number  of  persons  partially  supported 
was  a  little  below  25,000  annually.  In  the  first 
year  after  the  close  of  this  period  there  was 
an  advance  of  about  10,100  on  this  average ;  in 
the  second  year  a  still  further  advance  of 
21,500;  in  the  third  year  another  advance  of 
9,400 ;  in  the  fourth  year  an  additional  advance 
of  8,400.  This  is  what  the  pauper  returns  tell 
about  the  hard  times,  but  the  story  of  1878  is 
not  so  depressing.  The  average  increase  of 
more  than  12,000  cases  annually  since  the  fall 
of  1873  not  only  wholly  disappears,  but  there  is 
an  actual  decrease  of  about  1,900  cases  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  next  preceding.  The  net 
cost  of  pauperism  to  the  towns  and  cities  of 
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the  State  is  $1,434,305.  The  institutions  not 
directly  under  the  State  control  which  were 
aided  by  special  grants  by  the  Legislature  of 
1878  are:  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth,  $17,500;  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  $8,000 ; 
agencies  for  discharged  prisoners,  $5,500 ; 
Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  $8,000  ;  and  Dis¬ 
abled  Soldiers’  Employment  Bureau,  $3,000. 
Total  appropriations,  $42,000,  or  $6,500  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  estimates  on 
account  of  the  charitable  department  for  the 
year  1879  amount  to  $411,000 ;  on  account  of 
the  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions, 
$415,450. 

For  the  educational  and  other  institutions  of 
the  State,  see  “  Annual  Cyclopssdia,”  1877.  The 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  -Labor  for 
the  year  1878  presents  the  following  result  of 
its  investigation  relative  to  the  number  of  la¬ 
borers  in  the  State  unemployed  on  June  1st: 


COUNTIES. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Total. 

Barnstable . 

79 

361 

440 

Berkshire . 

355 

530 

891 

Bristol . 

1,902 

1,248 

3,210 

Dukes . 

9 

63 

72 

Essex . 

1,740 

2,651 

4,391 

Franklin . 

125 

208 

328 

Hampden . 

210 

302 

512 

Hampshire . 

145 

2.30 

875 

Middlesex . 

1,287 

1,958 

8,245 

Norfolk . 

408 

448 

856 

Plymouth . 

221 

424 

645 

Suffolk . 

1,105 

3,603 

4,703 

Worcester . 

914 

1,225 

2,189 

The  State . 

8,560 

18,252 

21,812 

19  cities . 

4,440 

7,695 

12,135 

825  towns . 

4,120 

5,557 

9,677 

The  report  says : 

This  is  a  national  question  ;  and,  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  unemployed  in  Massachusetts,  we  are 
able  to  make  a  most  careful  estimate  for  the  whole 
country,  although,  with  the  exception  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  has  a  greater  pro- 
ortion  of  unemployed  than  any  other  State,  because 
er  industries  are  so  largely  artificial.  On  the  basis 
given,  the  unemployed  in  the  whole  United  States 
reaches  570,000 — a  number  too  vast  altogether. 

On  August  8th  a  requisition  was  issued  by 
Governor  Hampton  of  South  Carolina,  request¬ 
ing  of  Governor  Rice  of  Massachusetts  the 
rendition  of  one  Hiram  H.  Kimpton,  an  alleged 
fugitive  from  justice  from  the  former  State. 
The  statute  of  Massachusetts  (chapter  177,  sec¬ 
tion  2)  provides  that  “  when  such  demand  or 
application  is  made  the  Attorney-General  or 
other  prosecuting  officer  shall,  if  the  Governor 
requires  it,  forthwith  investigate  the  grounds 
thereof  and  report  to  the  Governor  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  facts  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge, 
with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  a  person  demand¬ 
ed,  whether  he  is  held  in  custody  or  is  under 
recognizance  to  answer  for  any  offense  against 
the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  force  of  any  civil  process,  with  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  legality  or  expediency  of  comply- 
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ing  therewith.”  Such  investigation  was  made, 
and  the  Attorney-General  of  South  Carolina, 
Leroy  F.  Youmans,  appeared  in  behalf  of  that 
State.  The  Attorney-General  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Charles  R.  Traiu,  then  made  his  report 
to  Governor  Rice.  The  Governor,  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Hampton,  dated  August  30th,  de¬ 
clined  to  surrender  Kimpton.  He  said : 

The  requisition  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  compliance  with  the 
statute  thereof,  to  examine  and  report  whether  the 
same  was  in  due  form  of  law,  and  whether  upon  the 
facts  the  same  should  be  complied  with ;  and  that 
officer  has  reported  to  me,  after  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  law  and  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  the 
practice  of  the  Executive  of  this  Commonwealth  has 
uniformly  been  to  deny  a  requisition  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  purpose  of  the  requisition  is  other  and 
different  from  that  of  the  trial  of  the  alleged  offender 
upon  the  indictment,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed 
and  made  a  part  of  the  requisition.  In  the  present 
case,  in  my  judgment,  the  object  of  procuring  the  in¬ 
dictment  against  Patterson,  Parker,  and  Kimpton 
does  not  appear  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
Kimpton  for  the  crime  charged  against  him,  hut  for 
a  different  purpose. 

By  reference  to  the  title  Kentucky  in  this 
volume  an  able  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  of  that  State,  in  a  case  of  rendition  under 
a  treaty,  will  he  found. 

The  prohibitory  laws  of  the  State  led  to  a 
suit  at  law  against  the  Boston  Beer  Company, 
which  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  This 
Boston  Beer  Company  was  established  in  1828, 
long  before  the  passage  of  any  prohibitory  laws 
wa9  contemplated.  In  1869  its  operations 
were  curtailed  by  those  laws,  although  they 
have  since  been  repealed.  Its  managers  took 
the  position  that  its  orginal  charter  was  a  bar 
against  subsequent  legislation.  The  following 
extract  contains  the  substance  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court: 

Had  the  plaintiff  in  error  relied  upon  the  existence 
of  the  property  prior  to  the  law,  it  behooved  him  to 
show  that  fact.  But  no  such  fact  is  shown,  and  no 
such  point  is  taken.  The  plaintiff  in  error  boldly 
takes  the  ground  that,  being  a  corporation,  it  has  a 
right  by  contract  to  manufacture  and  sell  beer  for 
ever,  notwithstanding  and  in  spite  of  any  exigencies 
which  may  occur  in  the  morals  or  the  health  of  the 
community  requiring  such  manufacture  to  cease. 
We  do  not  so  understand  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  Legislature  had  no  power  to  confer  any  such 
rights.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist, 
it  is  said,  as  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
extends  to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health,  and 
property  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
good  order  and  the  public  morals.  Nor  can  the  Le¬ 
gislature  by  any  contract  divest  itself  of  the  power  to 
provide  for  these  objects. 

This  decision  virtually  reaffirms  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  formerly  expressed,  that  a  State 
has  the  right  to  regulate  or  even  forbid  any 
branch  of  traffic  deemed  unfavorable  to  public 
morals,  and  that  a  license  of  the  United  States 
is  based  only  on  the  fact  that  a  person  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and  has  no  reference 
to  the  legality  of  his  acts. 

The  movement  in  politics  may  be  said  to 


have  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  Denis 
Kearney,  of  California,  at  Boston  about  August 
1st.  An  account  of  his  championship  of  the 
workingmen’s  cause  in  that  State  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  and  his  object  now  was  to  advocate 
the  same  cause  chiefly  in  Massachusetts.  He 
was  duly  received,  and  Faneuil  Hall  obtained 
for  his  first  public  address  on  August  5th.  The 
resolutions  adopted  on  the  occasion  were  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  This  republic,  instituted  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  advancing  and  conserving  the  masses, 
has  been  reduced  to  a  plutocracy  that  employs  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in  the  perfidious 
work  of  establishing  thieving  monopolies  and  class 
privileges  that  sap  the  blood  of  the  national  indus¬ 
tries  so  that  it  can  be  lapped  up  by  the  vampires 
of  capital ;  and 

Whereas,  All  laws  enacted  that  are  not  in  the  direct 
and  open  interest  of  the  producing  and  labor  classes 
are  a  crime  against  the  spirit  and  prosperity  of  this 
republic,  for  which  legislators  should  be  branded 
with  the  infamy  of  criminal  imprisonment ;  and 

Whereas,  Infamous  if  not  criminal  class  legislation 
has  been  heaped  upon  the  industries  of  the  nation 
by  political  parties  until  the  burden  has  become  a 
torture  of  the  masses  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
except  by  uniting  the  mutual  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  and  laboring  people  of  all  classes  in  such 
political  action  as  will  give  them  their  rightful  con¬ 
trol  of  State  and  national  legislation,  privileges  of 
which  they  have  been  plundered,  and  thereby  re¬ 
store  this  Government  to  the  just  and  lofty  purposes 
for  which  it  was  instituted  by  the  patriotic  fathers  : 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  citizens  of  Boston,  in  Faneuil 
Hall  assembled,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  and  truest 
interests  of  all  industrial  classes  in  New  England 
that  they  extend  a  hearty,  cordial,  and  united  sup¬ 
port  to  Denis  Kearney,  the  great  and  efficient  apos¬ 
tle  of  the  laboring  classes  of  California,  who  comes 
among  them  for  the  noble  purpose  of  uniting  them, 
as  he  has  united  their  brothers  in  his  own  State,  in 
that  political  action  which  is  necessary  to  restore 
this  Government  to  the  just  and  humane  principles 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  that  the  welfare  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  that  people  may  be  recalled  and  firmly  es¬ 
tablished. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  Gen¬ 
eral  B.  F.  Butler  was  the  most  prominent  and 
distingushed  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  workingmen,  and  that  of  a  na¬ 
tional  financial  reform  by  making  the  green¬ 
backs  or  Government  paper  the  basis  of  its 
money  circulation,  and  thus  cutting  loose  from 
entangling  currency  connections  with  all  other 
nations.  In  a  speech  at  Biddeford,  Maine,  on 
August  10th,  he  is  reported  to  have  said : 

He  came  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  commune 
with  the  people  on  the  political  interests  of  the  day. 
He  had  left  the  old  parties.  He  had  belonged  to 
the  Democratic  party  until  it  attempted  to  destroy 
the  Union,  and  was  with  the  Republican  party  till 
it  deserted  its  founders,  the  laboring  men.  The 
capitalists  now  bold  the  Republican  party  hound 
hand  and  foot.  Hayes  has  violated  every  pledge 
and  betrayed  the  negroes  of  the  South.  The  affort 
of  Grant’s  Administration  to  strengthen  public  credit 
was  a  swindle.  He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  green¬ 
back  currency,  and  claimed  it  should'be  made  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

About  this  time  numerous  requests  were 
made  to  him  to  consent  to  become  the  candi- 
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date  for  Governor  of  those  holding  disaffected 
views.  His  answer  was  that  if  a  considerable 
number  of  voters,  say  20,000,  would  request 
him  in  writing  to  do  so,  he  would  become 
a  candidate  without  regard  to  any  conven¬ 
tion.  In  consequence,  the  following  document 
was  printed  and  presented  by  General  Butler’s 
friends  to  the  voters  in  every  city  and  town  in 
the  State  : 

To  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler — Dear  Sir : 
We,  the  undersigned,  legal  voters  of  the - ,  feel¬ 

ing  the  necessity  of  a  more  economical  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  State  government  as  well  as  of  our  na¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  believing  you  would,  if  elected 
Governor  of  our  State,  use  your  experience,  influ¬ 
ence,  and  skill  in  public  affairs  to  relieve  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  burdens,  and  with  your  great  energy  bring 
about  a  more  equal  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  would  most  respect¬ 
fully  ask  the  privilege  of  using  your  name  as  an 
independent  candidate  for  the  office  of  Chief  Magis 
trate  of  our  State. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  the  names  of  more 
than  double  the  number  of  voters  specified  had 
been  obtained  and  presented  to  General  But¬ 
ler.  On  August  29th  he  issued  an  address  in 
which  he  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Governor,  and  stated  the  objects 
for  which  he  should  contend.  An  extract  from 
the  address  will  suffice  to  show  the  basis  on 
which  the  movement  rests: 

To  the  51,874  Voters  of  Massachusetts  zoho  have  asked 

me  to  he  a  Candidate  for  the  Office  of  Governor : 

I  was  told  when  I  came  home  in  June  that  some 
men  wished  to  choose  me  Governor.  I  asked,  “  Are 
they  few?”  They  said,  “No.”  I  then  said  to  all 
men  who  spoke  of  the  fact  that  if  a  large  class  of 
men  wished  to  vote  for  me,  and  would  write  their 
names  to  that  wish,  to  point  out  that  still  more  men 
would  so  vote,  I  would  say  yes.  My  friends  caused 
a  note  in  print,  to  which  I  write  this,  to  be  sent  into 
the  towns  and  wards  of  the  State,  and  shown  to 
men,  that  they  might  put  their  names  to  it  if  they 
chose.  My  friends  asked  ho  w  large  must  the  sum  of 
names  be ;  I  said  20,000  at  least,  for  that  will  be 
more  men  than  ever  met  in  caucus  to  choose  a  man 
to  run  in  the  State,  and  I  think  that  sum  will  show 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  three  votes  in  the  box  for 
each  man  who  signs.  And  as  these  names  are  to 
teach  me  what  1  ought  to  do,  and  what  the  men  of 
the  State  want,  take  care  that  no  man  signs  who  has 
not  a  right  to  vote.  There  now  comes  the  vast  sum 
of  names  of  men  to  whom  I  write  this  to  thank  them 
for  their  trust  and  faith  in  me.  What  they  have 
done  is  more  to  me  and  mine  than  all  else  that  ever 
has  been  or  ever  can  be  done,  and  is  worth  more 
than  all  I  have  won  or  can  win  from  all  the  thought 
and  labor  of  a  life  of  sixty  years,  the  last  years  of 
which  shall  be  used  to  do  their  work. 

I  take  the  trust  with  all  its  cares,  and  will  devote 
all  of  intelligence,  of  labor,  forethought  and  energy 
which  in  me  lies,  and  use  all  the  power  which  they 
and  those  who  think  with  them  may  give  me  to 
“relieve  the  people’s  burdens  and  bring  about  a 
more  equal  and  efficient  administration  of  the  laws 
of  this  Commonwealth,”  which  they  wish. 

As  the  names  of  these  whom  I  think  I  have  now 
the  full  right  to  call  my  friends  came  to  me  for  my 
guidance  alone,  I  see  no  cause  to  print  them,  espe¬ 
cially  as  many  of  those  quite  as  worthy  and  valued 
by  me  as  any  of  them  depend  upon  their  daily  toil 
for  their  daily  bread ;  and  as  I  am  told  that  while 
these  names  were  being  signed  to  this  call,  in  some 
cases,  men  were  threatened  with  discharge  from  em¬ 


ployment  if  they  signed  it,  and  in  a  few  cases  men 
who  chose  to  circulate  it  to  be  signed  by  others,  in 
the  time  which  was  their  own,  were  wrongfully  dis¬ 
charged  from  employment  for  so  doing,  I  do  not 
choose  that  their  exhibition  of  confidence  in  and 
friendship  for  me  shall  give  opportunity  to  a  very 
few  foolish  and  cruel  men  to  coerce  the  judgment, 
or  to  deprive,  by  inflicting  starvation  upon  his  wife 
and  children,  any  laboring  man  of  the  free  exercise 
of  his  constitutional  right  to  vote  as  he  pleases,  and 
for  whom  he  pleases.  If  the  bulldozing  of  colored 
voters  in  the  South  by  the  planters  is  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  here  upon  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and 
applied  to  our  workingmen,  then  indeed  is  there 
an  urgent  need  here  for  a  change  in  the  laws  and 
government  of  the  good  old  State,  to  relieve  “  the 
people’s  burdens.”  I  trust  if,  in  any  instance,  this 
crime  shall  be  attempted  hereafter  during  the  com¬ 
ing  canvass  and  election,  the  name  of  the  misguided 
person  who  shall  do  it,  with  the  facts,  may  be  re- 

orted  to  me  ;  for,  whether  elected  or  not,  I  do  not 

elieve  I  shall  be  without  the  means  of  furnishing 
redress  for  so  great  a  wrong,  especially  as  a  statute 
of  the  United  States  makes  it  a  highly  penal  of¬ 
fense.  In  so  doing  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  sustained  by 
the  just  judgment  of  every  right-minded  man  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

As  we  have  no  organization  or  platform  of  party 
principles,  either  State  or  national,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  set  forth  the  principles  -which  will 
guide  my  political  measures,  as  well  as  the  conduct 
of  all  governmental  functions  which  may  be  intrust¬ 
ed  to  me : 

Equal  riohts,  equal  duties,  equal  powers,  equal 

BURDENS,  EQUAL  PRIVILEGES,  and  EQUAL  PROTECTION 

by  the  laws  to  evert  man  everywhere  under  the 
Government,  State  or  national. 

If  there  are  any  principles  of  true  republicanism 
or  true  democracy,  as  applied  to  government,  not 
covered  by  this  enunciation,  then  I  have  yet  to  bo 
instructed.  They  are  of  universal  application,  and 
should  be  by  no  means  “  glittering  generalities  ”  in 
their  effect  upon  the  laws  and  the  execution  of  them. 

Of  most  of  them,  it  is  but  just  to  the  fair  fame  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  say  there  has  rarely  been  at¬ 
tempted,  and  never  been  permitted,  open  violation. 
Such  a  law  would  be  so  abhorrent  to  the  just  sense 
of  right  and  fair  play  that  has  always  characterized 
our  people  as  to  cause,  as  it  has  done,  instant  change. 
Our  Bill  of  Bights  enacts  them,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  laws  on  our  statute-books  are  framed 
with  the  full  intent  and  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  sustain  them.  In  a  still  greater  de¬ 
gree,  when  any  statute  has  been  brought  to  the  judi¬ 
cial  attention  of  our  courts,  the  endeavor  has,  as  a 
rule,  been  also  to  sustain  them.  I  feel  a  pride  in 
saying  this,  from  an  intimate*  experience  of  more 
than  thirty  years  with  judicial  action. 

But  the  cunning  and  greed  of  self-interest  of  men, 
ever  active  and  far-seeing,  are  always  seeking  so  to 
evade,  manipulate,  or  break  laws,  whereby  covertly 
to  obtain  special  advantages  to  themselves  over  their 
less  active  and  more  honest  fellow  men.  Long  con¬ 
tinuance  in  power  of  any  party,  however  pure,  gives 
to  such  men,  who  always  attach  themselves  to  it,  the 
requisite  knowledge  and  opportunity  to  fasten  them¬ 
selves  like  blood-suckers  upon  the  public  purse,  and 
once  there  they  form  a  league  or  “ring”  to  keep 
their  hold  and  control  offices,  and  to  do  this  give  to 
others  of  their  kind  the  means  whereby  they  may 
escape  a  just  share  of  the  public  burdens  and  obtain 
more  than  an  equal  division  of  the  fruits  of  indus¬ 
try. 

'The  only  use  of  parties,  in  a  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  that  one  party  may  watch  the  other,  and 
expose  its  abuses  in  government,  and  procure  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  government  and 
in  the  making  of  the  laws,  which  ohange  is  always 
healthful.  In  ordinary  times  those  changes  are  so 
frequent  as  in  themselves  to  become  the  check  and 
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cure  for  the  evils  that  I  have  mentioned;  hut  when 
some  great,  overshadowing  question  possesses  the 
public  mind,  those  having  the  right  of  that  question 
obtain  power,  and,  as  long  as  they  can  keep  that 
question  to  the  front,  hold  it.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Organized  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  thereby  to 
elevate  labor,  so  that  no  laborer  might  call  another 
man  master,  the  Republican  party  has  remained  in 
power  in  this  State,  without  let  or  hindrance,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  covering  whatever  faults 
and  wrongs  of  State  administration  it  might  have 
by  the  mantle  of  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of 
liberty,  equality  of  right  in  all  men  before  the  law, 
and  equal  protection  of  all  men  by  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment.  For  these  principles  the  war  was  fought, 
and  to  the  realization  of  the  results  of  the  contest 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  without  regard  to  party,  have  been  and  are 
ledgea  ;  so  that  "during  that  time  there  never  has 
een  a  contest  where  the  proper  action  of  that  party 
in  governing  the  State  has  been  fairly  in  issue,  and 
not  overshadowed  by  national  questions. 

Skillful  management  of  the  machinery  by  which 
success  in  politics  is  achieved — through  a  State  Com¬ 
mittee  sitting  in  permanence,  reproducing  itself 
year  by  year,  controlling  all  the  conventions  of  its 
party  by  the  appointment  of  the  presiding  officer,' 
who  should  appoint  all  its  committees — a  clique,  or, 
as  the  term  is  used,  a  “ring,”  has  been  formed 
which  governs  the  State.  Men  never  devote  them¬ 
selves  assiduously,  to  the  neglect  of  other  business, 
to  the  management  of  political  affairs,  without  they 
intend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  live  by  politics 
— to  fasten  themselves,  their  relatives,  their  depen¬ 
dents,  and  their  confederates  in  some  way  upon  the 
body  politic.  Therefore,  without  making  charges 
of  any  greater  degree  of  unfairness  or  dishonesty  in 
the  Republican  party  than  any  other  as  long  in 
power,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  abuses  have  crept  in, 
wrongs  have  been  done,  maladministration  has  been 
effected,  and  laws  have  been  manipulated,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  ring,  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  wise  and  good 
men  who  have  taken  part  in  the  Republican  party, 
bound  to  it  by  their  devotion  to  its  principles  as  a 
national  party,  have  found  themselves  utterly  pow¬ 
erless  either  to  correct  its  abuses  or  overpower  the 
manipulators. 

If  such  abuses  exist  in  a  State,  the  evidences  of 
them  can  be  readily  conjectured.  Many  public  of¬ 
fices  will  be  found  filled  without  responsibility  to 
the  people,  and  sinecures  created.  The  tendency 
of  legislation  will  be  to  remove  such  offices  farther 
and  farther  from  the  people,  thus  to  evade  the  just 
responsibility  of  executive  administration.  They 
will  conceal  their  goings  and  expenditures,  and 
usurp  constitutional  government,  until  the  execu¬ 
tive,  elected  by  and  immediately  responsible  to, 
and  who  must  act  in  sight  of  the  people,  willbecome 
the  mere  figurehead  of  administration.  The  public 
debt  will  largely  augment.  Many  sorts  of  enter¬ 
prises  will  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  some  of  them 
foreign  to  the  true  theory  of  the  proper  action  of 
government,  in  which  the  State  will  be  made  a  part¬ 
ner  to  furnish  from  its  credit  money  needed  to  carry 
out  these  projeots,  without  even  a  participation  in 
their  supposed  profits  ;  and  the  losses  paid  by  tax¬ 
ing  the  people.  Wastefulness  and  extravagance  in 
carrying  on  necessary  governmental  affairs  will  be 
engendered.  Taxation,  increasing  in  amount  year 
by  year,  will  become  oppressive  upon  the  individual 
and  upon  private  enterprise.  By  a  skillful  evasion 
of  the  law,  a  dominant  class  wiil  be  enabled  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  property  so  it  shall  escape  its  just  share 
of  the  public  burdens  ;  the  industries,  commerce, 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  will  decay  and  languish, 
so  that  capital  will  lose  its  just  and  full  returns,  and 
labor  is  underpaid,  underfed,  and  unemployed,  and 
crimes  against  property  and  persons  increase. 


Let  us  see  if  we  do  not  find  the  evidence  of  all 
classes  of  such  ruinous  legislation,  unconstitutional 
appointments  to  office,  change  of  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  burdens  of  oppression  to  the  people  which  we 
have  enumerated,  in  the  legislation  and  government 
of  this  Commonwealth  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  address  next  proceeded  to  present  a 
hill  of  fifteen  particular  points,  which  made  a 
profound  impression,  and  closed  as  follows  : 

In  order  that  the  people  may  have  one  State  elec¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  conducted  on  State 
issues  only,  I  have  carefully  abstained  from  putting 
forward  any  views  or  making  any  enunciation  of 
principles  upon  which  national  administration  of 
national  affairs  should  be  conducted,  either  in  en¬ 
dorsement  or  criticism  of  the  past,  or  statement  for 
the  future.  On  all  these  questions  I  have  the  most 
decided  and  unchanging  opinions,  with  all  of  which 
it  is  more  than  probable  the  major  part  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  may  not  fully  agree.  What 
they  are  is  well  known,  for  what  I  have  done  in  the 
last  seventeen  years,  when  for  the  first  time  I  left 
the  State  in  the  public  service,  has  not  been  done  in 
a  corner. 

I  do  not  assume  even  that  many  of  those  that 
have  given  me  evidence  of  their  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  by  their  signatures  to  a  request  that  I  should 
come  before  the  people  for  their  suffrages  as  the 
supreme  Executive  Magistrate  ofthe  Commonwealth, 
thereby  signify  their  agreement  with  or  endorse¬ 
ment  of  all  my  political  views  and  opinions ;  but  I 
do  assume  that  thereby  they  have  expressed  their 
belief  that,  if  I  am  elected  to  such  office,  I  will  bring 
to  it  all  the  power,  all  the  capacity,  all  the  executive 
ability  I  may  have  shown  in  any  other  public  station, 
and  devote  myself  earnestly,  faithfully,  and  boldly 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  holding 
myself  in  all  things  firmly  to  the  right  and  stub¬ 
bornly  against  the  wrong,  whatever  shape  either 
may  take. 

We  do  not  ask,  therefore,  those  who  act  with  us 
to  pretermit,  change,  or  alter  any  political  opinion 
whatever  upon  any  subject,  but  only,  seeing  the 
necessity,  as  we  see  it,  of  “relieving  the  people's 
burdens  and  to  bring  about  a  more  equal  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,” 
they  will  go  with  us  for  that  end  only. 

I  subscribe  myself,  fellow  citizens,  your  obliged 
and  faithful  servant,  BENJAMIN  F.  ’BUTLER. 

The  Prohibitory  State  Convention  assem¬ 
bled  at  Worcester  on  September  11th.  Be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  delegates  were  present. 
John  C.  Pitman,  of  Newton,  was  made  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Prohibitory  party  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  convention  assembled,  do  again  avow 
as  their  unwavering  purpose  the  legal  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  a  traffic  which  is  the  most  rapa¬ 
cious  robber  of  the  rewards  of  industry,  and  which 
imperils ’every  interest  of  society. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  attitude  of  a  State  toward  a 
traffic  so  ruinous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  powerful, 
can  never  be  changed  without  an  open  avowed  party 
issue;  that  no  such  issue  can  be  made  inside  of  a 
party  that  is  divided  between  license  and  prohibi¬ 
tion  ;  that  a  party  so  divided  can  neither  adopt  one 
side  nor  the  other  without  losing  the  votes  of  the 
minority ;  that  it  will  therefore  make  no  such  issue  ; 
that  when  compelled  to  act,  it  can  never  act  higher 
than  its  average  sentiment,  and  must  at  the  best 
adopt  a  weak,  wavering,  and  inefficient  policy;  and 
that  for  this  reason  a  political  party  making  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  an  open,  avowed 
issue  is  an  indispensable  necessity. 

3.  Resolved ,  That  henceforth  we  will  put  in  nom- 
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ination  for  office  no  man  wlio  does  not  recognize 
this  necessity. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  destruction  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  our  country  would  give  speedy  relief  to  all 
classes,  and  especially  to  the  families  of  the  intem¬ 
perate  poor,  and  impoverish,  if  any,  only  those  who 
have  hitherto  lived  upon  the  sufferings  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  inebriate  and  his  afflicted  family. 

Resolved ,  That  we  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
election  of  a  Governor  whose  prohibitory  principles 
must  either  yield  to  or  be  overruled  by  the  political 
necessities  of  his  party,  nor  from  a  temperance  plank 
that  gives  us  no  pledge  of  specific  action,  nor  from 
a  liquor  law  that  provides  no  machinery  for  its  exe¬ 
cution  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  have  State 
officers  whose  party  is  pledged  to  such  a  policy  and 
such  enforcement  of  the  laws  as  shall  make  them  as 
effective  against  the  liquor  traffic  as  they  are  against 
robbery  on  the  land  or  piracy  on  the  seas. 

5.  Resolved ,  That  while  the  Prohibitory  party  of 
Massachusetts  declares  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  be  the  leading  and  distinctive  object  of  its 
organization,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  other  political  questions. 

6.  Risolvei,  That  as  intemperance  is  the  enemy  of 
the  home,  it  deals  its  heaviest  blows  at  the  heart  of 
woman  ;  that  we,  therefore,  invite  her  earnest  pray¬ 
ers  and  efficient  work  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  aud  we 
look  forward  with  eager  hope  for  the  day  when  sex 
shall  no  longer  deprive  of  suffrage,  and  woman  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  ballot,  as  she  surely  will, 
for  her  own  protection  and  for  the  protection  of 
society  against  the  cruel  wrongs  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

7.  Resolved ,  That  the  true  foundation  of  all  just 
government  is  to  provide  equal  protection  for  all  its 
citizens,  since  education  aud  intelligence  are  the 
surest  safeguards  against  the  encroachments  of  sel¬ 
fishness. 

8.  Resolved ,  That  the  time  has  come  when  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  Commonwealth  ought  to  provide  for 
the  relief  of  property  from  the  unjust  burden  of 
double  taxation. 

Resolved ,  That  the  interests  of  labor  as  well  as  of 
capital  demand  that,  whatever  elements  shall  consti¬ 
tute  our  currency,  the  Government  should  recognize 
but  one  ultimate  standard  of  commercial  value. 

The  nominations  were  :  for  Governor,  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  A.  Miner;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
George  0.  Ewing;  for  Secretary  of  State,  D. 
B.  Gurney;  for  Auditor,  J.  H.  Orne;  for 
Treasurer,  David  1ST.  Skillings;  for  Attorney- 
General,  O.  T.  Gray.  Dr.  Miner  declined  the 
nomination,  hut  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Convention  accepted  it. 

The  Independent  Greenback  Convention  was 
held  in  Boston  on  September  11th,  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  appointment  of  Israel  W.  An¬ 
drews  as  President.  In  taking  the  chair  Mr. 
Andrews  recalled  the  circumstance  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  previous  convention,  when  a  clergy¬ 
man,  who  was  asked  to  offer  prayer,  declined 
to  do  so  if  the  Convention  proposed  to  repudiate 
the  bonds.  With  the  remembrance  of  that 
occurrence  in  his  mind,  he  was  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Convention  would  care  to 
have  prayer.  A  motion  was  made  that  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock  offer  prayer,  and  the 
motion  having  been  received  with  laughter,  in 
which  the  gentleman  himself  joined,  the  Chair¬ 
man  stated  that  unless  somebody  insisted  he 
would  not  put  the  motion.  The  following 
platform  was  adopted : 

Whereas ,  By  the  vicious  aud  reckless  administra¬ 


tion  of  public  affairs  we  have  seen  our  prosperity 
blighted,  our  industries  crippled,  and  our  people 
reduced  to  want  and  misery ;  and  whereas,  the  old 
political  parties  offer  no  relief,  but  arc,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  responsible  for  this  sad  state  of  things,  having 
legislated  invariably  in  the  interest  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  and  against  the  interest  of  land 
and  labor,  which  arc  the  sources  of  all  wealth:  we 
call  upon  the  people  to  declare  their  independence 
from  these  false  guides,  and  aid  us  in  regaining  the 
priceless  rights  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  patriotic 
sires.  To  this  end  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  every 
good  citizen,  and  offer  the  following  resolutions  enun- 
ciatory  of  the  principles  of  the  National  Greenback 
Labor  party  of  Massachusetts : 

Resolved ,  That  much  of  the  present  legislation  and 
cost  of  government  is  a  huge  swindle  upou  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country,  procured  and  instituted  by 
plunderers  to  fill  their  purses,  and  to  provide  pay  for 
those  who  manipulate  the  people,  paok  the  caucus, 
and  stuff  the  ballot-boxes;  and  that  just  and  equal 
laws  and  honest  and  economical  government  must, 
can,  and  shall  be  established. 

Resolved ,  That  as  the  important  function  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  money  to  the  people  belongs  solely  to  the 
nation,  and  should  not  be  delegated  to  any  power, 

,  private,  or  corporate ;  therefore  we  demand  that  in 
the  future  the  Government  alone  shall  issue  the 
money  of  the  country,  and  that  said  money  shall  be 
a  full  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  public 
and  private,  protected  and  received  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  absolute  money,  and  the  volume  thereof 
maintained  at  a  fixed  rate  per  capita  by  constitutional 
amendment,  so  that  permanent  justice  may  be  done 
to  all  men  by  having  general  values  remain  the 
same. 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  resumption  act,  so  that  the  periodical  carnivals 
of  bankruptcy  may  for  ever  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
our  national  wealth  be  made  the  fixed  ana  reliable 
foundation  of  our  monetary  system,  for  ever  banish¬ 
ing  from  American  finance  idiotic  propositions  of 
making  commodities  of  shifting  value  and  articles  of 
merchandise  like  gold  and  silver  a  basis  for  money 
—a  basis  that  ever  has,  as  in  1815,  1837,  and  1857, 
and  ever  must,  periodically,  slip  out  from  under  such 
a  monetary  system,  thereby  destroying  it,  and  plung¬ 
ing  the  country  into  ruin  and  bankruptcy ;  a  basis 
that  even  England  has  never  been  able  to  maintain 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  although  she  is  the 
creditor  nation  of  the  world. 

Resolved ,  That  the  United  States  shall  never  issue 
any  more  interest-bearing  bonds,  unless  the  same 
are  authorized  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and 
those  issued  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  shall  he 
paid  as  fast  as  they  mature,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  which  authorized  and  created  that  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  people,  and  what  that  contract  is 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  all  subsequent 
acts  which  impair  and  change  the  original  contract 
are  hereby  denounced  as  creatures  of  corruption  and 
repudiation  that  must  be  repealed. 

Resolved,  That  the  Labor  Bureau  should  be  sus¬ 
tained,  its  field  of  operation  enlarged,  and  its  officers 
selected  from  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits 
and  having  the  confidence  of  the  industrial  classes 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
reliable  statistics  to  form  a  basis  for  intelligent  legis¬ 
lation  on  labor  questions,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  hours  of  labor,  which  should  be  reduced  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  use  of  machinery  increases,  and  in 
conformity  with  other  causes  which  throw  wage¬ 
workers  out  of  employment. 

Resolved ,  That  farming  land  of  equal  productive 
capacity  shall  be  subject  to  equal  taxation,  whether 
cultivated  or  not,  to  the  end  that  the  land  monopo¬ 
list  in  the  future  may  be  held  in  check,  and  that  the 
public  domain  may  be  preserved  to  the  actual  tiller 
of  the  soil. 
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Besolved,  That  the  gigantic  railroad  monopolies 
must  be  broken  up. 

Besolved. ,  That  the  liberties  of  this  people  impera¬ 
tively  demand  that  the  far-reaching  and  deadly  hand 
of  capital,  as  it  appears  in  the  infamous  monopoly 
known  as  the  Associated  Press,  must  be  torn  from 
the  throat  of  public  intelligence.  The  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  must  be  forced  to  sell  the  daily  news  upon 
equal  terms  to  any  paper  desiring  to  purchase  the 
same. 

Resolved ,  That  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  exercising  the  right  of  the  ballot  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  democratic  principles  and  tends  to  corrupt 
the  legislator,  and  all  such  odious  restrictions  should 
be  abolished. 

Besolved ,  That  no  person  should  be  taxed  for  that 
whichhe  owes;  inotlierwords,forthe  purposes  of  tax¬ 
ation,  all  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  deduct  from 
the  value  of  their  estates  the  sum  of  the  mortgages 
thereon,  and  said  mortgages  should  be  assessed  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  due. 

Besolved ,  That  the  system  of  letting  out  convict  la¬ 
bor  by  contract  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
workingmen,  and  should  be  abolished. 

Besolved ,  That  the  public  lands  are  the  property  of 
the  people;  therefore  they  should  be  reserved  for 
actual  settlers,  aided  to  their  settlement  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  protected  in  their  possession  by  just  laws. 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  nominated 
as  their  candidate  for  Governor,  with  only 
two  dissenting  votes.  The  nominations  for  the 
other  State  offices  were  referred  to  the  State 
Central  Committee  to  be  made. 

The  State  Democratic  Convention  was  called 
to  assemble  at  Worcester  on  September  18th. 
As  the  primary  meetings  began  to  he  held  for 
the  appointment  of  delegates  to  this  Conven¬ 
tion,  it  became  apparent  at  once  that  the  friends 
of  Genei'ai  Butler  were  seeking  to  have  selected 
as  many  delegates  as  possible  in  favor  of  his 
nomination  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor.  Their  success  was  such  as  to  cause 
an  immediate  alarm  among  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  and  the  following  declaration  appeared 
on  September  12th : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  held  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  following  vote  was  adopted  : 

Voted ,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  under  the  call 
for  the  State  Convention,  no  person,  known  by  his 
acts  or  declared  opinions  to  be  in  favor  of  nomi¬ 
nating,  through  the  Democratic  Convention,  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  or  for  any  State  office,  a  person 
who  is  not  a  recognized  member  of  the  Democratic 
party,  is  entitled  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  Democratic 
State  Convention. 

In  answer  to  the  above,  the  following  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  next  day  from  General  Butler : 

Boston,  September  13, 187S. 

No  caucus,  no  Legislature  can  bind  a  succeeding 
one.  They  can  not  delegate  a  powerthey  do  not  hold. 
Every  caucus  is  a  power  unto  itself  the  expression 
of  the  people’s  will.  The  powers  of  State,  city,  and 
town  committees  are  simply  ministerial,  extending 
only  to  the  calling  to  order  of  a  new  caucus.  Power 
rises  from  the  people,  and  does  not  descend  from 
committees  or  conventions.  If  delegates  are  elected 
by  a  Democratic  caucus  duly  called,  they  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Do  not  doubt  it.  I  will  see  that  Democrats 
as  well  as  others  have  fair  play.  B.  E.  BUTLER. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  the  delegates  in  favor  of  General  Butler 


were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  hall  where  the  Convention  was  to  he 
held.  When  the  State  Central  Committee  fully 
realized  that  the  friends  of  General  Butler  had 
control  of  the  hall,  they  informed  the  Mayor 
(Pratt)  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Mayor  went 
to  the  hall,  appeared  on  the  platform  of  the 
Convention,  and  said  he  had  learned  from 
members  of  the  State  Committee  that  they 
were  the  lessees  of  the  hall,  and  that  it  had 
been  forcibly  opened  and  occupied  during  the 
night,  and  repeated  that  those  present  must 
retire  or  he  ejected  by  the  officers.  The  as¬ 
semblage  declared  that  they  found  the  doors 
standing  wide  open  when  they  came  there,  and, 
further,  that  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
were  their  servants,  not  masters,  and  they 
would  take  from  their  servants’  shoulders  all 
responsibility  for  the  hall,  and  would  not  he 
ejected.  Again  the  Mayor  tried  to  compro¬ 
mise,  but  could  promise  the  Butler  men  nothing 
satisfactory  in  case  they  heeded  his  requests. 
Finally  he  asked  them  for  the  last  time  if  they 
would  retire  from  the  hall,  and,  upon  their  re¬ 
fusal,  he  frankly  said,  “Then,  gentlemen,  you 
can  remain,  for  I  have  no  legal  power  to  for¬ 
cibly  eject  you.”  This  announcement  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  rounds  upon  rounds  of  cheers  for  the 
Mayor.  The  Mayor  then  retired,  and  informed 
the  State  Committee  that  in  his  opinion  said 
hall  “  could  not  be  cleared  except  by  violence 
and  perhaps  bloodshed.”  The  Committee  then 
voted  to  adjourn  the  Convention,  and  issued 
the  following  address : 

Wobcebtek,  September  17,  1878. 

To  the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  :  Whereas  a  del¬ 
egate  Convention  of  the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  State  officers 
was  called  by  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  party,  to  be  bolden  at  Worcester  this 
day  ;  and  whereas  it  is  found  at  the  hour  of  assem¬ 
blage  of  said  Convection,  that  Mechanics’  Hall,  the 
hall  engaged  by  the  Committee  for  holding  the  Con¬ 
vention,  is  in  possession  of  a  mob  publicly  announ¬ 
cing  itself  as  acting  in  the  interest  of  Benjamin  E. 
Butler,  which  entered  the  hall  by  stealth  and  by 
force,  by  ladders  through  the  windows  and  breaking 
down  the  doors ;  and  whereas  the  Mayor  of  Worces¬ 
ter  informs  said  Committee  by  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
is  hereto  appended,  that  said  hall  can  not  be  cleared 
and  placed  within  the  control  of  said  Committee  with¬ 
out  force,  and  probably  bloodshed:  now,  therefore, 
the  State  Central  Committee  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  Massachusetts,  believing  that  said  Convention  can 
not  with  safety  be  held  this  day  at  Worcester,  and 
declaring  the  right  of  free  and  peaceful  assemblage 
of  all  deliberative  bodies  gathered  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  foundation  principle  of  all  Democratic 
action,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  said  Conven¬ 
tion  called  to  be  holden  at  Worcester  postponed  to 
meet  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  25th,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

EDWARD  AVERY,  Chairman. 

Godfrey  Morse,  Secretary. 

At  noon  the  hall  was  crowded,  and  Charles 
M.  Strauss,  of  Ilingham,  a  member  of  the  State 
Committee,  read  from  the  platform  the  notice 
issued  convening  the  Convention.  Major  M. 
J.  McCafferty,  of  Worcester,  was  designated  as 
temporary  Chairman.  A  Committee  on  Creden- 
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tials,  etc.,  was  appointed,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Spofford,  of  Newburyport,  was  elected 
permanent  President.  The  following  nomina¬ 
tions  were  made:  for  Governor,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  F.  Arnold ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Charles  M.  Strauss;  At¬ 
torney-General,  Caleb  Cushing;  Auditor,  John 
Boyle  O’Reilly;  Treasurer,  D.  N.  Skillings. 
Caleb  Cushing  and  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  sub¬ 
sequently  declined. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted: 

The  Democrats  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  their 
duly  appointed  delegates  in  Convention  assembled, 
hereby  reaffirm  and  reiterate  their  adherence  to  the 
time-honored  principles  of  the  Democracy,  enun¬ 
ciated  and  acted  upon  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Jackson,  and  pledge  their  best  exertions  to  make 
them  effective  in  the  guidance  and  government  of 
the  nation,  so  that  all  the  people  of  the  States  may 
be  maintained  in  their  just  rights,  subordinated  only 
to  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  defined  and  limited  by  the  Constitution  framed 
by  our  fathers  and  the  amendments  thereto  which 
subsequent  experience  has  found  necessary. 

Resolved ,  That  we  condemn  and  will  strenuously 
try  to  reform  the  extravagance  in  State  expenditures, 
trie  unnecessary  increase  of  officers,  the  waste  of  the 
public  domain  which  should  not  have  been  given 
away  in  large  portions  as  endowments,  either  to  in¬ 
dividuals  or  corporations,  but  reserved  for  the  use  of 
actual  settlers  only,  so  that  homes  could  easily  have 
been  obtainable  by  the  industrial  classes  upon  the 
failure  of  profitable  employment  in  other  enterprises 
whose  production  is  the  only  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country. 

Resolved ,  That  with  exceeding  shame  and  sorrow 
we  have  seen  a  President  elected  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  at  an  election  held  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisionsof  thoConstitution,set  aside, 
and  the  people  deprived  of  his  services  in  that  high 
office  by  a  series  of  the  most  astounding  forgeries 
and  perjuries,  the  possibility  of  a  successful  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  weakens  the  very  foundations  of  the 
republic.  Our  grief  has  not  lessened  because  this 
monstrous  wrong  was  done  by  the  aid  of  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  commission,  which  found  it  necessary  by 
a  party  majority  to  refuse  to  receive  the  evidence  of 
the  potent  frauds  in  the  electoral  votes  in  order  to 
consummate  the  act.  We  therefore  unhesitatingly 
declare  that  no  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  hold 
an  office  which  is  tainted  with  fraud  and  corruption; 
and  if  it  can  be  done  without  rebuke  by  the  people, 
then  indeed  we  fear  for  the  perpetuity  of  republican 
institutions. 

Resolved^  That  the  longer  continuance  of  one  party 
in  power  in  the  nation,  ande  specially  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  tends  to  corruption  affording  opportu¬ 
nity  and  temptation  in  the  maladministration  and 
peculation  and  the  multiplication  of  salaried  officers, 
many  of  them  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  thus 
removing  the  responsibility  for  misgovernment  from 
the  officers  elected  directly  by  the  votes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  giving  in  fact  the  administration  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  into  the  hands  of  officers  unconstitution¬ 
ally  appointed  by  the  Executive,  so  as  to  interpose  a 
commission  between  it  and  the  people  for  the  just 
accountability  of  executive  officers  for  extravagance 
and  wasteful  expenditure  of  money.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  unproductive  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  the  purchase  and.  care  of  whioh  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  bonded  debt  of  many  millions,  purposely 
placed  in  foreign  countries  so  that  it  might  be  held 
as  an  investment  free  from  taxation,  which  have  so 
burdened  the  people  with  debt,  State  and  municipal, 
to  be  paid  for  by  a  constant  increase  of  taxation  and 
exactions  upon  the  people  in  a  time  when  all  enter¬ 
prises  are  hindered,  when  industries  in  business  have 


no  adequate  return,  and  labor  gets  no  just  equiva¬ 
lent  for  its  toil,  make  it  of  paramount  necessity  that 
the  administration  of  State  and  municipal  affairs 
shall  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  reformed.  We 
therefore  reproduce  the  platform  for  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  as  set  forth  by  the  Democratic  party  in  its 
Convention  in  1875,  a  more  extended  reference  to 
which  is  found  in  the  address  of  our  candidate  for 
Governor  to  the  citizens  who  asked  him  to  be  a  can¬ 
didate,  and  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  under¬ 
take  to  reform  all  such  abuses. 

Resolved ,  That  we  deprecate  the  tendency  of  legis¬ 
lation,  growing  year  by  year,  to  place  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of  suf¬ 
frage  by  poor  and  laboring  men.  The  Democracy 
hold  the  ballot  as  an  inborn  and  inalienable  right  of 
free  citizens.  All  legislation,  therefore,  should  tend 
to  give  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  right  ;  all 
acts  passed  to  restrict  or  hinder  its  exercise  under 
any  pretense  whatever  are  unconstitutional  and  void 
and  should  be  repealed.  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  fact  that  a  citizen  is  a  man  gives 
him  a prima facie  right  to  vote,  and  he  should  have 
the  right  to  have  his  name  registered  and  be  a  voter 
wherever  the  laws  require  registration;  that  no  law 
ought  to  be  passed  requiring  the  citizen  earning  his 
daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil  to  spend  his  time  in 
proving  his  right  to  vote,  before  any  tribunal  what¬ 
ever.  On  the  contrary,  whosoever  denies  that  right 
should  be  held  to  make  good  that  denial. 

Resolved ,  That  we  call  upon  all  citizens  of  whatev¬ 
er  political  views  to  unite  with  the  Democracy  in  the 
election  of  legislative  and  executive  officers  who  will 
faithfully  carry  out  these  great  measures  of  so  much 
needed  reform  ;  but  by  so  doing,  we  do  not  hold  them 
pledged  to  any  further  cooperation  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  or  bound  to  it,  save  as  they  recognize  in 
all  things  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  their  priuciples. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Worcester  on  September  18th,  and  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  appointment  of  William  Claflin 
as  President.  The  following  nominations  were 
made  :  for  Governor,  Thomas  Talbot ;  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  John  E>.  Long;  Secretary  of 
State,  Henry  B.  Pierce ;  Treasurer  and  Receiv¬ 
er-General,  Charles  Endicott ;  Auditor,  Julius 
L.  Clarke  ;  Attorney-General,  George  Marston. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

We,  the  Republicans  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  Convention  assembled,  resolve  : 

1.  That  the  Republican  party,  inspired  by  its  past, 
gathers  increased  courage  for  the  work  which  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done ;  renews  its  allegiance  to  the  high 
principles  which  have  guided  it  thus  far;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  preserved  the  nation’s  existence,  pledges  itself  to 
preserve  the  nation’s  honor. 

2.  That  as  the  Republican  party  is  committed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  credit  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  public  faith  with  all  creditors  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  we  rejoice  that  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments  has  been  so  nearly  accomplished.  We  insist 
that  all  lawful  means  shall  be  taken  to  insure  such 
resumption  within  the  time  fixed  by  law  ;  that  all  pa¬ 
per  currency  shall  be  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  will  of 
the  holder,  and  that  both  coin  and  currency  shall  be 
kept  at  all  times  at  par  with  gold,  the  standard  of 
the  commercial  world.  We  believe  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  too  honest  wantonly  to  violate  their 
pledges  ;  are  too  intelligent  to  attempt  to  give  us  as 
money  anything  which  has  neither  value  itself  nor 
represents  value  ;  and  have  too  much  regard  for  their 
honor  and  prosperity  to  prefer  unredeemed  and  irre¬ 
deemable  promises,  instead  of  money  which  shall 
pass  current  at  its  full  face  value  in  every  market  of 
the  world. 

3.  That  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt  at  a 
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lower  rate  of  interest  should  be  carried  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible;  that  the  strictest  economy  in 
expenditures  should  be  used  and  the  industries  of 
the  country  relieved  from  taxation  so  far  as  honor, 
good  faith,  and  necessity  will  permit ;  that  the  civil 
administration  should  be  maintained  in  its  honesty 
and  efficiency  by  the  executive  department,  which 
should  take  the  responsibility,  which  belongs  to  it, 
of  making  nominations  to  office  without  dictation  or 
control  from  other  departments  of  the  Government, 
and  should,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  use  the 
same  care  and  good  judgment,  and  demand  the  same 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  duty,  that  are  required  in 
the  management  of  important  business  affairs  ;  and 
we  will  certainly  support  every  measure  which  shall 
be  needed  to  raise  the  civil  service  to  the  high  plane 
of  honesty  and  efficiency  demanded  by  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  platform  and  the  President's  letter  of  accept¬ 
ance. 

4.  That,  mindful  of  the  condition  of  the  industries 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  decline  in  the 
values  of  property  and  in  the  earnings  of  labor  and 
capital,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  town  and 
city  governments  and  of  the  State  government  to 
use  the  strictest  economy  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  We  demand  that  the  Legislature 
shall  make  no  new  grants  of  public  moneys  in  aid 
of  private  enterprises ;  that  the  public  indebtedness 
shall  not  be  increased;  that  the  reduction  already 
made  in  the  public  expenditures  shall  be  vigorously 
continued,  and  such  changes  made  therein  as  may 
he  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth;  that  the 
system  of  taxation  shall  be  so  modified  that  each 
person  shall  contribute  only  in'  proportion  to  what 
he  is  worth,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  a  substan¬ 
tial  relief  from  existing  burdens  of  taxation. 

5.  We  commend  the  efficiency  and  integrity  with 
which  all  the  departments  of  the  State  government 
have  been  carried  on,  and  we  denounce  as  false  the 
charges  of  mismanagement  made  against  its  admin¬ 
istration.  Although  inflation  of  currency  has  caused 
extravagance  in  public  and  private  life/and  has  in¬ 
fluenced  legislation,  without  distinction  of  party,  to 
authorize  unnecessary  and  unwise  appropriations, 
which  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  yet  the  State  has 
been  well  and  honestly  governed. 

6.  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
prospered  for  more  than  two  centuries  because  her 
citizens  have  believed  that  the  interest  of  each  is  the 
interest  of  all,  and  have  labored  together  for  the 
Commonwealth  ;  and  when  this  union  of  interest 
and  action  which  has  endured  through  seasons  of 
depression  and  disaster  ceases,  her  prosperity  must 
cease  also.  They  who  would  foment  discord  by 
falsely  teaching  that  our  community  is  composed  of 
hostile  classes,  whose  interests  are  antagonistic,  are 
public  enemies  whose  defeat  is  essential  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  and  should  be  accomplished  by  the  united 
efforts  of  all  honest  men. 

7.  That  the  success  of  the  bold  attempt  to  place 
on  open  repudiator  in  the  chair  of  this  renowned 
Commonwealth  would  be  an  announcement  to  the 
world,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  wavers  in  her  devotion  to  honest  finance, 
and  is  indifferent  to  the  sacredness  of  public 
faith. 

8.  That  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  will 
keep  all  their  pledges,  and  will  stand  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  his  efforts  to  keep  his. 
We  cordially  commend  the  purposes  and  integrity 
of  his  administration  ;  his  firmness  in  resisting  to 
the  limit  of  his  constitutional  power  all  attempts  to 
depreciate  the  currency  or  to  violate  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  nation;  and  his  constant  endeavors  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  good  will  and  of  social 
and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  citizens  ot 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

9.  That  we  confidently  recommend  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  the  nominees  of  this  Convention, 
as  men  whose  character  and  ability  are  a  guaranteo 


that  they  will  wisely,  prudently,  and  efficiently  ad¬ 
minister  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Democrats  who  adjourned  from  Wor¬ 
cester  assembled  in  Convention  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  on  September  25th.  It  was  said 
that  304  towns  were  represented.  The  Con¬ 
vention  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
James  S.  Whitney  as  President,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers.  The  following  nominations  were  made  : 
Governor,  Josiah  G.  Abbott;  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor,  William  R.  Plunkett;  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  C.  Ewing ;  Treasurer  and  Receiver-Gen¬ 
eral,  David  M.  Skillings;  Auditor,  John  E.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  ;  Attorney-General,  Richard  Olney.  The 
following  platform  was  adopted: 

The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts,  through  their 
delegates  assembled  in  Convention  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
declare  that  the  national  Democratic  party  is  the 
party  of  the  people  and  the  Constitution ;  that  the 
purpose  of  its  existence  and  the  bond  of  its  unity 
consist  in  its  devotion  to  the  principle  of  restricting 
and  localizing  the  powers  of  government  in  State 
and  nation.  Applying  that  rule  to  the  present  po¬ 
litical  questions  in  which  our  pepple  are  interested, 
we  resolve : 

1.  That  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  throughout  the  United  States  have  had  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  centralize  the  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington.  That  party  has  disregarded 
the  admitted  rights  of  the  State  and  of  the  people 
until,  in  a  final  act  of  usurpation,  it  has  defrauded 
both  State  and  people  of  their  constitutionally  elected 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  imposed  upon  the  country  as 
President  a  man  whose  only  title  to  the  office  is  de¬ 
rived  through  legislation  agreed  to  by  Democratic 
members  of  Congress  and  assented  to  by  the  people 
in  times  of  peace,  and  in  the  belief  that  a  solemnly 
constituted  tribunal  appointed  to  carry  out  the  law 
would,  without  regard  to  party,  render  a  decision  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  as  ascertained  by  judicial 
investigation. 

2.  That  the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts,  by 
their  failure  to  condemn  the  plot  to  capture  the 
Presidency,  while  that  plot  was  iu  process  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  by  their  tacit  approval  of  the  result 
of  it,  and  sharing  in  the  benefit  derived  from  that 
result,  have  shown  themselves  utterly  unfaithful  to 
the  maxims  of  our  own  State  Constitution,  and  are 
not  entitled  to  call  upon  any  Democrat  or  indepen¬ 
dent  citizen  to  act  with  their  party  or  vote  for  their 
candidates. 

3.  That  the  disregard  of  the  just  limitations  of 
the  powers  of  the  Government  by  the  Republican 
party  is  shown  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  The  people  have  been  taxed  beyond 
measure  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  on  enterprises 
in  which  Government  can  not  rightfully  embark. 
Both  the  nation  and  State  have  been  made  the  tools 
of  private  enterprises,  and  Congress  and  Legisla¬ 
tures  have  shaped  their  laws  to  meet  the  demands 
thereof.  Against  this  perversion  of  the  public  funds, 
this  concentration  of  capital  and  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  the  Democracy  of  Massachusetts  have  for 
years  protested  ;  and  we  may  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  staying 
corruption  and  extravagance  and  retrenching  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Democrats  in  Congress  and  the 
Legislature. 

4.  The  scheme  invented  and  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Republican  party  of  providing  a  paper  currency 
not  redeemable  in  coin,  and  compelling  the  people 
to  receive  the  same  in  payment  of  debts,  is  without 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  no 
power  to  make  anything  unless  it  be  gold  and  silver 
a  legal  tender.  Whatever  power  it  may  have  to  au- 
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thorize  the  issue  of  notes  to  circulate  as  money, 
whether  issued  directly  from  the  Treasury  or  indi¬ 
rectly  through  the  banks,  should  be  exercised  only 
subject  to  certain  restrictions :  first,  that  no  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Government  should  have  a  discre¬ 
tion  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  volume  of  currency  : 
second,  that  the  total  amount  of  currency  authorized 
should  be  fixed  by  law ;  third,  that  whatever  that 
amount,  it  should  be  one  that  shall  at  every  moment 
be  redeemable  in  coin ;  fourth,  that  all  coins  of  the 
same  denomination  shall  be  of  equal  value  as  nearly 
as  possible;  fifth,  that  whatever  currency  is  issued 
by  the  Government  shall  be  receivable  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  payment  of  public  dues  at  face  value. 

5.  That  a  revival  of  the  great  industries  of  manu¬ 
facture,  commerce,  and  the  fisheries,  now  paralyzed 
by  unfriendly  legislation,  is  essential  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  reciprocal  free 
trade  with  the  civilized  world,  restricted  only  by 
necessary  measures  to  provide  a  national  revenue, 
will  alone  once  more  whiten  the  seas  with  the  sails 
of  our  ships,  quicken  our  languishing  industries, 
and  relieve  the  masses  from  the  oppressive  indirect 
taxation  that  now  robs  them  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  daily  earnings. 

6.  The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  renew  their 
demand  for  the  extending  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  residents  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  without  restriction  by  constitutional  or 
legal  enactment.  The  prepayment  of  a  poll-tax,  as 
a  qualification  for  voting,  is  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  equal  rights,  and  ought  no  longer  to  be 
required  ;  and  while  we  favor  all  reasonable  regula¬ 
tions  to  protect  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  we  denounce 
the  laws  passed  by  Republican  legislation  in  recent 
years,  which,  tending  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the 
most  ample  exercise  ot  the  elective  franchise  by  our 
citizens,  deserve  the  condemnation  of  all  lovers  of 
true  liberty  and  free  suffrage. 

7.  We  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  further  in¬ 
crease  of  the  State  debt,  and  that  measures  for  its 
gradual  reduction  and  final  extinction  shall  be  rigidly 
enforced.  We  demand  that  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions  be  made  to  restrain  the  State,  counties,  and 
municipalities  from  incurring  debt  in  times  of  peace. 
We  demand  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary  offices, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  State  ad¬ 
ministration,  as  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people. 

8.  We  demand  that  Massachusetts  shall  observe 
her  obligations  to  other  States,  so  that  our  Common- ' 
wealth  shall  not  be  made  a  safe  asylum  for  refugees 
from  public  justice. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party,  in  sus¬ 
taining,  throughout  its  entire  history,  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  has  ever 
been  the  truest  friend  of  the  laboring  classes;  and 
we  demand  the  overthrow  of  monopolies,  and  the 
enactment  aud  execution  of  such  laws  as  shall  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  labor  as  well  as  those  of  capital, 
not  discriminating  against  either,  but  framed  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both. 

Lastly,  That  the  platform  here  adopted  and  the 
candidates  here  nominated  are  the  platform  and  can¬ 
didates  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Massachusetts, 
in  alliance  with  the  national  Democratic  party  ;  and 
the  pretense  that  any  candidates  nominated  by  any 
other  party  or  body  of  men  represent  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  is  utterly  baseless  and  fraudulent ;  and 
we  summon  every  true  Democrat  to  rally  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  candidates  this  day  nominated,  because 
they  alone  represent  the  principles  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  time-honored  national  party. 

The  State  election  took  place  on  November 
5th.  It  was  for  the  choice  of  members  of 
Congress,  State  officers,  and  members  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  result  on  members  of 
Congress  was  as  follows: 


District. 

(  W.  W.  Crnpo,  Republican .  12,575 

I,  •<  Matthias  Efiis,  National  Democrat .  7,383 

(  Rodney  French,  Prohibitionist .  219 

f  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Republican .  14,570 

TT  j  Edward  Avery,  Democrat .  4,374 

|  Edgar  E.  Dean,  National .  5,472 

[Thomas  J.  Lathrop,  Prohibitionist .  891 

(  Walbridgo  A.  Field,  Republican .  10,919 

III.  •<  Benjamin  Dean,  National  Democrat .  10,478 

(  Eugene  H.  Clapp,  Prohibitionist .  65 

(  Martin  Brimmer,  Republican .  7,654 

IV.  ■<  Leopold  Morse,  Democrat .  11,647 

(  William  Washburn,  Prohibitionist .  73 

Y  i  Selwyn  Z.  Bowman,  Republican .  15,308 

v-  |  Nathan  Clark,  National  Democrat .  10,653 

l  George  B.  Loring,  Republican .  10,339 

VI.  -j  F.  E.  Moody  Boynton,  National  Democrat _  10,226 

(  J.  H.  Carlton,  Democrat . 2,658 

(  William  A.  Lawrence,  Republican .  13,169 

VII.  -j  John  K.  Tarbox,  Democrat .  7,700 

(  Samuel  S.  Stevens,  National .  2,881 

(  William  Claflin,  Republican . 14,300 

VIII.  Isaac  Bradford,  National  Democrat . 11,75S 

(  George  W.  Stacey,  Prohibitionist .  223 

(  William  W.  Rice,  Republican . . .  13,295 

IX.  ■<  Eli  Thayer,  National  Democrat .  8,960 

(  Timothy  A.  Smith,  Prohibitionist .  265 

1  Amasa  Norcross,  Republican .  13,051 

X.  •<  James  S.  Grinnell,  Democrat .  8,609 

|  Wilbur  F.  Whiting,  National .  6,746 

I  George  D.  Robinson,  Republican .  10,927 

XI.  -j  Jarvis  N.  Dunham,  Democrat .  2,069 

(  Edward  H.  Lathrop,  Prohibitionist .  7,994 


The  result  of  the  election  for  Governor  was 
as  follows :  Talbot,  Republican,  134,725 ;  But¬ 
ler,  National  Democrat,  109,435 ;  Abbott,  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  10,162.  The  other  Republican  State  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  by  an  average  majority  of 
35,000. 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

House. 

Republicans . 

34 

185 

Democrats . 

4 

40 

15 

Republican  National . 

i 

Democratic  National . 

l 

... 

Total . 

40 

240 

MEGAPHONE.  This  is  a  combination  of  the 
speaking-trumpet  and  the  ear-trumpet,  devised 
by  Mr.  Edison.  It  consists  of  two  large  funnels 
of  some  light  material,  as  paper,  each  6  feet  8 
inches  in  length  and  27}  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  larger  end,  and  terminating  at  the  smaller 
end  in  a  flexible  tube  of  such  size  as  to  fit  into 
■the  ear.  These  two  funnels  are  mounted  on  a 
stand  side  by  side,  and  a  smaller  funnel — the 
speaking-trumpet  —  is  fixed  between  them. 
The  flexible  tubes  being  inserted  into  the  ears, 
it  is  possible  to  hear  distinctly  rather  faint 
sounds,  as  a  whisper,  at  the  distance  of  1,000 
feet.  The  sound  of  cattle  grazing,  or  of  a  per¬ 
son  walking  through  heavy  grass  or  weeds, 
can  he  heard  at  even  greater  distances.  By 
the  use  of  two  megaphones,  the  voice  being 
uttered  through  the  speaking-trumpet,  a  con¬ 
versation  in  the  ordinary  tone  may  be  carried 
on  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles. 

METEOROLOGY.  Steady  progress  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  the  study  of  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  in  the  practical  application  to  storm  and 
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weather  predictions,  and  in  the  development 
of  a  systematic  philosophical  or  deductive  sci¬ 
ence.  The  general  treatise  on  this  subject  in 
the  “American  Cyclopaedia,”  Yol.  XI.,  pp. 
432-448,  may  be  supplemented  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  of 
late  years,  and  of  the  present  state  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  this  science.  Rational  and  theoretical 
views  that  were  then  held  by  a  few,  but  were 
not  generally  accepted,  and  were  therefore  not 
prominently  brought  forward  in  that  article 
(written  in  1875),  are  now  rapidly  replacing 
the  unsatisfactory  explanations  that  were  for¬ 
merly  prevalent.  Such  instances  are :  1.  The 
abandonment  of  Tyndall’s  theory  of  the  opaci¬ 
ty  of  aqueous  vapor  to  radiant  heat ;  2.  The 
abandonment  of  the  theory  that  aqueous  vapor 
is  disseminated  through  the  atmosphere  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases;  3. 
The  correct  appreciation  of  the  influence  of 
the  earth’s  diurnal  rotation  upon  the  motions 
of  its  atmosphere;  4.  The  substitution  of  the 
dynamical  cooling  of  expanding  masses  of  at¬ 
mosphere  for  all  the  old,  unsatisfactory  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  and 
the  formation  of  cloud,  rain,  and  hail. 

The  present  sketch  of  recent  progress  is 
confined  to  a  section  on  meteorological  institu¬ 
tions.  Observational,  inductive,  and  deductive 
meteorology  will  probably  be  noticed  in  the 
next  annual. 

Meteorological  Institutions  and  Observ¬ 
ers. — The  present  organization  of  meteorologi¬ 
cal  work  in  each  country  is  about  as  follows: 

Africa. — Besides  the  stations  in  the  large 
colonies,  there  are  minor  stations  as  follows: 
In  the  Transvaal,  published  by  the  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Brussels  ;  Zanzibar,  Natal,  etc., 
published  by  the  British  Meteorological  Soci¬ 
ety  ;  Goree,  published  by  the  Societe  Meteoro- 
logique  de  France. 

Algeria. — In  this  province  observations  are 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  directly  reporting  to  the  comman¬ 
dant  supdrieur.  .  A  daily  weather  bulletin  and 
chart  is  published  at  Algiers,  which  includes 
observations  taken  throughout  Europe  and 
northern  Africa.  The  development  of  this 
service  is  largely  due  to  the  persistent  exertions 
of  Harold  Tarry.  About  twenty  observing 
stations  are  maintained  in  Algeria.  A  “  Bulle¬ 
tin  Mensuel  ”  has  been  published  for  a  part  of 
1877  and  1878. 

Argentine  Republic. — The  meteorological  of¬ 
fice  is  attached  to  the  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory,  and  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould.  Dai¬ 
ly  telegraphic  reports  and  bulletins  are  con¬ 
templated,  but  we  have  not  learned  that  they 
have  as  yet  been  instituted.  Yol.  I.  of  the 
annals  of  this  office,  published  in  1878,  gives 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  climatology  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  About  thirty  ob¬ 
servers  report  to  the  central  office,  all  of  whom 
are  voluntary. 

Austria  and  Hungary. — The  Central  Mete¬ 
orological  Institution  at  Vienna,  now  under 


Professor  Julius  Hann,  has  general  charge  of 
all  meteorological  observations  made  in  this 
empire,  and  receives  reports  from  about  275 
stations  (26  by  telegraph  daily);  it  publishes 
a  daily  bulletin,  storm-warning  signals,  and 
annual  volumes  of  observations.  The  Austrian 
Meteorological  Association  publishes  at  Vienna 
its  very  important  “  Zeitschrift.”  In  Bohe¬ 
mia  there  are  about  50  rainfall  stations,  which 
are  under  the  special  supervision  of  Professor 
Studnicka  of  Vienna.  A  similar  system  is  or¬ 
ganized  for  Styria  (Steyermark),  having  its 
central  office  at  Gratz.  Marine  meteorology  is 
in  charge  of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  whose 
school  is  at  Trieste  and  observatory  at  Pola. 
The  independent  observatories  at  Cracow  (un¬ 
der  Karlinski),  Prague  (under  Hornstein  and 
Bohrn),  and  Vienna  (under  Littrow  and  Weiss) 
publish  each  their  own  observations.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Institution  for 
Hungary  is  at  Buda-Pesth  (Dr.  Guido  Schenzl)  ; 
it  was  founded  in  1870,  and  now  publishes 
annually  the  reports  from  about  100  stations, 
mostly  well  equipped.  A  summary  for  32  sta¬ 
tions  in  Carinthia  is  published  monthly  in  the 
“Bulletin  ”  of  the  Meteorological  and  Magnetic 
Observatory  at  Klagenfurt.h. 

Australia. — The  several  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  have  maintained  the  following  systems : 
Queensland,  5  telegraphic  stations,  under  E. 
Macdonnell,  at  Brisbane;  New  South  Wales, 
190  stations  (35  telegraphic),  under  H.  C.  Rus¬ 
sell,  at  Sydney;  South  Australia,  110  stations 
(5  telegraphic),  under  Charles  Todd,  at  Ade¬ 
laide  ;  Victoria,  about  40  stations  (27  tele¬ 
graphic),  under  R.  L.  J.  Ellery,  at  Melbourne. 
All  these  provincial  organizations  interchange 
their  observations  by  telegraph,  and  publish 
daily  weather  bulletins  and  maps  based  on  about 
40  principal  stations.  The  individual  stations 
at  Melbourne,  Windsor,  and  Hobart  Town  also 
publish  their  own  observations  in  monthly  and 
annual  summaries. 

Belgium. — The  Royal  Observatory  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  under  J.  C.  Houzeau,  continues  its  long 
and  valuable  series  of  physical  observations, 
and  also  receives  reports  by  telegraph  from 
four  other  stations.  It  publishes  daily  weather 
maps  and  predictions,  annual  volumes  of  its 
own  detailed  observations  and  of  four  Belgic  and 
four  Dutch  international  and  of  35  Belgic  cli- 
matologic  stations ;  also  an  “  Annuaire,”  which 
generally  contains  excellent  historical  articles. 

Canada  and  Newfoundland. — The  Canadian 
Meteorological  Office,  Professor  G.  T.  King¬ 
ston,  Superintendent,  is  under  the  Minister  of 
the  Marine,  to  which  there  report  about  20 
first-class  (14  by  telegraph)  and  about  140  mi¬ 
nor  stations,  distributed  throughout  the  British 
possessions.  It  issues  daily  weather  predictions 
and  storm-warnings,  and  displays  storm-sig¬ 
nals  ;  also  monthly  reviews  and  full  annual 
reports.  It  has  received  charge  of  the  system 
of  observations  formerly  maintained  by  the 
Canadian  School  Board. 

Cape  Colony.— The  Meteorological  Commis- 
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sion  of  Cape  Colony,  first  instituted  in  1861, 
and  reorganized  in  1874,  has  published  the 
earlier  observations,  and  will,  it  is  understood, 
soon  publish  some  results  of  its  recent  work. 
It  receives  reports  from  30  or  40  stations,  and 
expects  to  greatly  increase  the  number.  The 
Royal  Observatory  at  Cape  Town  maintains 
an  independent  series  of  meteorological  obser¬ 
vations. 

Ceylon. — Tiie  Surveyor-General,  Colonel  Fy- 
ers,  of  Colombo,  receives  reports  from  about 
30  stations,  which  are  now  partially  published 
in  Blanford’s  “  Indian  Meteorology.” 

Chili. — An  extensive  system  of  observations 
has  been  maintained  since  1867  at  the  observa¬ 
tory  at  Santiago,  under  J.  J.  Vergara,  which 
has  also  been  constituted  the  National  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Office,  and  now  receives  reports  regular¬ 
ly  from  13  or  more  stations.  These  are  fully 
published  annually,  and  special  memoirs  appear 
in  the  annals  of  the  university,  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  etc. 

China. — A  system  of  observations  and  re¬ 
ports,  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  has  been 
promised,  but  nothing  has  as  yet  appeared. 
Instruments  for  equipping  20  stations  -were 
procured  in  1874  by  Mr.  Hart,  and  in  1876  Mr. 
J.  D.  Campbell  reported  that  he  hoped  soon  to 
begin  observations. 

Costa  JSica. — A  central  office  for  statistics 
and  meteorology  is  maintained,  but  the  capi¬ 
tal  is  the  only  station  known  of. 

Denmark. — The  Royal  Danish  Meteorologi¬ 
cal  Institute,  under  Captain  Hoffmeyer,  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  receives  reports  from  12  principal 
(8  by  telegraph)  and  70  minor  stations  in  Den¬ 
mark,  also  from  5  in  Iceland  and  5  in  Green¬ 
land.  It  publishes  daily  bulletins,  annual  vol¬ 
umes,  and  a  very  important  daily  chart  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  Europe  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  has  lately  published  Tycho  Brahe’s  me¬ 
teorological  diary,  1560-1580. 

Egypt. — The  principal  meteorological  service 
is  that  of  the  lighthouse-keepers,  under  Mr. 
William  Hardcastle,  the  engineer  of  Egyptian 
lighthouses,  at  Alexandria.  There  is  also  a 
meteorological  service  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  Stone.  Observations  are  also  made  at 
the  observatories  under  Mahmud  Bey  at  Ab- 
bassieh,  near  Cairo,  and  under  Pirena  at  Alex¬ 
andria  :  they  have  also  been  taken  under  the 
orders  of  Lesseps  at  stations  on  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal,  but  only  partially  published. 

Finland. — The  Scientific  Association  of  Fin¬ 
land  (Fenska  Vettenskaps),  at  Helsingfors, 
maintains  22’  stations,  and  publishes  its  own 
results.  The  observatory  at  Helsingfors  is  in¬ 
dependently  maintained.  Both  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  central  office  at  St.  Petersburg. 

France. — The  Meteorological  Department  of 
the  Paris  Observatory,  maintained  by  Leverrier 
until  his  death,  was  in  1878  transformed  into 
a  separate  organization,  called  the  Bureau  Cen¬ 
tral  de  Meteorologie,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  E.  Mascart.  The  French  depart¬ 


ments  preserve  their  separate  meteorological 
organizations.  The  observatory  at  Montsouris 
continues  in  the  Hydrographic  Office,  under 
the  directorship  of  Marie-Davy.  The  Meteor¬ 
ological  Association  of  France  continues  its 
own  stations.  The  Bureau  Central  publishes 
daily  bulletins,  weather-charts,  and  storm-warn- 
ings,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Association 
Scientifique  de  France  the  annual  volumes 
of  the  “Atlas  M6t6orologique  de  France”; 
and  it  is  in  correspondence  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  observers  (12  telegraphic),  but  all  of 
whose  observations  are  not  systematically  pub¬ 
lished,  except  in  special  cases,  in  the  “At¬ 
las  des  Orages.”  At  Montsouris  Mari6-Davy 
publishes  his  important  “Bulletin  Hebdoma- 
daire  ”  and  his  “Annuaire.”  The  Meteorolo¬ 
gical  Association  corresponds  with  about  50 
observers,  many  of  whom  are  in  distant  por¬ 
tions  of  the  world ;  it  publishes  its  “  Annuaire  ” 
and  “  Nouvelles  M6t6orologiques.”  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  Scientifique  de  France  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  since  1874  the  rainfall  of  France,  giving 
detailed  reports  from  about  900  rain-gauges— 
the  whole  edited  by  Belgrand,  of  the  D6pot 
des  Ponts  et  Chanssees.  The  stations  on  the 
Pic-du-Midi  are  specially  maintained  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Nansouty.  In  the  Naval  Depot  of  Charts 
and  Plans  there  is  organized  a  Bureau  of  Nau¬ 
tical  Meteorology,  which  collates  the  logs  of 
all  French  vessels;  its  results  are  published  in 
the  “Annales  Hydrographiques  ”  and  in  sepa¬ 
rate  charts,  such  as  that  of  Brault. 

Germany. — The  general  meteorological  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  German  Empire  is  in  charge  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  Neumayer,  and  has  its  headquarters 
at  the  Deutsche  Seewarte  in  Hamburg.  It 
maintains  about  40  stations  (27  telegraphic), 
publishes  daily  weather  maps  and  predictions, 
storm-warnings,  and  monthly  weather  reviews ; 
it  receives  a  large  number  of  logs  from  German 
vessels.  The  Imperial  Commission  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  German  seas  has  its  headquarters  at 
Kiel;  it  publishes  annual  volumes  in  monthly 
parts,  edited  by  the  Secretary,  Professor  G. 
Karsten.  The  German  Forest  Commission, 
with  its  headquarters  at  Berlin,  maintains  sev¬ 
eral  stations  for  meteorological  observations. 

Among  the  numerous  subordinate  meteoro¬ 
logical  organizations  of  Germany  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Bavaria.  —  The  Forest  Commission 
maintains  7  meteorological  stations,  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Ebermayer,  of  Aschaffenburg.  Mete¬ 
orological  observations  are  maintained  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  in  Munich,  under  Profess¬ 
or  Lamont,  and  published  annually.  A  decree 
of  December,  1878,  has  established  a  general 
system  of  meteorology  for  Bavaria,  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  von  Bezold  at  Munich,  which  will  main¬ 
tain  34  new  first-class  stations  these  will  mostly 
begin  in  1879.  Baden. — The  stations  in  this 
state  are  in  charge  of  the  Statistical  Bureau, 
under  Dr.  Sohncke,  of  Carlsruhe.  Fnmia. — 
About  30  stations  report  to  the  Royal  Prussian 
Meteorological  Institute,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Dove  at  Berlin.  Saxony. — About 
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40  stations  report  to  Professor  Bruhns,  Direct¬ 
or  of  the  Observatory  at  Leipsic.  Wurtem- 
ierg. — The  system  of  this  state  is  in  charge  of 
Professor  Schoder  at  Stuttgart. 

Besides  the  annual  summaries  published  by 
these  respective  bureaus,  they  began  in  1876 
to  publish  in  uniform  style,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
the  observations  made  at  17  selected  stations. 
The  whole  number  of  well-equipped  stations  in 
Germany  is  about  200,  and  slowly  increasing. 

Great  Britain.-— The  general  meteorological 
work  is  in  charge  of  the  Meteorological  Com¬ 
mittee  or  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which 
Mr.  R.  PI.  Scott  is  secretary,  and  is  in  charge 
of  their  meteorological  office  in  London.  This 
committee  wholly  maintains  7  stations  with 
self-recording  instruments,  receives  telegraphic 
reports  from  29  British  stations,  publishes  daily 
weather  maps,  bulletins,  storm-warnings,  and 
signals,  quarterly  weather  reports  with  fac¬ 
simile  registers  of  the  seven  stations,  annual 
reports,  and  many  special  investigations.  It 
receives  observations  from  several  hundred 
vessels  at  sea,  and  collates  the  data.  About 
80  well-equipped  voluntary  or  unpaid  observ¬ 
ers  on  land,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  sta¬ 
tions,  correspond  with  the  office.  The  medical 
department  of  the  army  maintains  numerous 
observers  at  military  forts  throughout  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies,  some  of  which  also  report  to  the 
London  office.  The  Royal  Engineers  and  Ord¬ 
nance  Survey  offices  maintain  several  stations. 
The  rainfall  of  Great  Britain  is  especially  at¬ 
tended  to  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  to  whom  over 
1,500  rainfall  observers  report  monthly,  and  a 
summary  of  their  observations  is  published  an¬ 
nually  in  “The  British  Rainfall.”  He  also  pub¬ 
lishes  “Symons’  Monthly  Magazine,”  which  is 
devoted  especially  to  the  rainfall  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  This  great  system  of  observations  was 
originally  developed  by  the  aid  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
The  Registrars-General  for  England  and  for 
Scotland  publish  quarterly  reports  from  nu¬ 
merous  stations.  The  Meteorological  Society 
of  London  publishes  a  quarterly  journal  of  me¬ 
moirs  and  containing  reports  from  26  stations. 
The  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  receives  reports  from  10  foreign  and  95 
domestic  stations,  and  170  rainfall  stations, 
and  publishes  abstracts  in  its  quarterly  jour¬ 
nal  ;  it  also  furnishes  synopses  for  55  sta¬ 
tions  to  the  Registrar-General,  and  cooperates 
with  the  Scotch  Herring-Fishery  Commission. 
The  Alpine  Club  of  England  maintains  several 
observing  stations  in  the  Alps.  The  Green¬ 
wich,  Edinburgh,  Radcliffe  or  Oxford,  Liver¬ 
pool  or  Bidston,  and  other  observatories,  pub¬ 
lish  their  own  observations.  The  Hydographer 
to  the  Admiralty  (F.  J.  Evans)  publishes  wind 
and  current  charts  and  pilot  charts,  based  on 
numerous  observations  made  on  shipboard. 

Greece. — This  country  maintains  but  one  me¬ 
teorological  observer,  who  is  in  connection  with 
the  astronomical  observatory  of  the  Universi¬ 


ty  of  Athens,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
C.  E.  Schmidt. 

India. — In  this  empire  the  provinces  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  the  Punjab,  the  Northwest,  Madras,  etc., 
have  maintained  and  continue  special  indepen¬ 
dent  systems  of  meteorological  reports ;  but  a 
remarkable  step  has  been  taken  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  1875  of  a  general  meteorological  office 
in  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce.  The  head  of  this  office  is  entitled 
Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government  of 
India,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  received  the  first 
appointment,  he  having  been  for  eight  years 
previous  the  reporter  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal.  The  provincial  officers  previously 
enumerated,  as  well  as  the  observers  of  the  San¬ 
itary  Commissions  and  of  the  Geodetic  Survey 
office,  still  continue  their  labors ;  and  Mr.  Blan¬ 
ford  has  been  able  to  unite  all  these,  together 
with  additional  stations,  and  by  the  publication 
of  his  annual  volumes  for  1875-76  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  meteo¬ 
rology  of  this  important  country.  About  300 
stations  report  by  mail  to  Mr.  Blanford,  and 
about  50  stations  contribute  by  telegraph  to  his 
daily  weather  bulletin.  The  office  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Yade  Mecum,  or  Instruction  to  Ob¬ 
servers,”  an  introduction  to  meteorology,  which 
is  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject  that  has 
yet  appeared.  It  also  publishes  a  series  of 
volumes  entitled  “Indian  Meteorological  Me¬ 
moirs,”  and  also  annual  volumes  of  “Indian 
Meteorology,”  besides  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  bulletins  and  special  storm-warnings. 
Mr.  J.  Eliot,  acting  in  Mr.  Blanford’s  absence, 
quite  successfully  foretold  months  in  advance 
the  general  character  of  the  rain  and  weather 
for  1878. 

Italy. — Numerous  independent  meteorologi¬ 
cal  organizations  exist  in  this  country,  of  which 
we  enumerate  the  following :  1.  The  Stazione 
Ozonomatico-Meteorologia,  Campidogiio,  Rome, 
a  private  institution  for  the  promotion  of  Ital¬ 
ian  meteorology,  established  in  1846  by  Cathe- 
rina  Scarpellini ;  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin. 
2.  The  Italian  Alpine  Club,  established  about 
1863,  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  of  observa¬ 
tions  at  about  70  stations,  summarized  by  dec¬ 
ades.  3.  The  observatory  of  Moncalieri  pub¬ 
lishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  giving  a  summary  of 
observations  at  numerous  stations  in  northern 
Italy.  4.  The  observatory  at  Turin  publishes 
a  monthly  bulletin  of  its  own  observations. 
5.  The  observatory  at  Pesaro  publishes  month¬ 
ly  graphic  charts  of  its  own  observations.  6. 
The  observatory  a.t  Venice  publishes  its  own 
observations  monthly.  7.  The  observatory  at 
Naples  publishes  monthly  its  own  observations. 
8.  The  observatory  of  the  Roman  College  pub¬ 
lishes  the  “  Bullettino,”  which  has  been  for 
many  years  the  best  known  meteorological  and 
astronomical  journal  in  Italy.  It  was  founded 
by  Secchi,  and  is  now  continued  by  his  success¬ 
or.  9.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1863  to  deal 
with  Italian  meteorology  in  a  general  way  by 
the  establishment  of  two  meteorological  offices, 
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one  under  Matteucoi  in  the  Department  of  the 
Marine,  the  other  under  Maestu  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce. 
The  latter,  beginning  with  1865,  has  continued 
to  publish  a  monthly  bulletin,  giving  in  detail 
observations  at  80  selected  stations ;  for  several 
years  it  also  published  a  bulletin  by  decades 
for  25  or  30  stations,  but  has  now  returned  to 
the  monthly  bulletin.  Special  memoirs  are 
published  as  supplements.  The  former  office 
has  published  the  daily  bulletin,  storm-predic¬ 
tions,  etc.  In  1877  both  these  offices  were 
transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  where  they  are  now  united  in  one  under 
G.  Cantoni,  and  the  monthly  bulletin  and  me¬ 
moirs  continue  to  be  published.  10.  In  1876 
a  call  for  the  formation  of  a  general  Italian 
meteorological  association  was  issued  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eagona,  which  was  organized  in  1877, 
and  has  thus  far  issued  two  volumes  of  a  month¬ 
ly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  mete¬ 
orology. 

Japan. — Meteorological  observations  are 
made  at  the  observatory  of  the  Imperial  Uni¬ 
versity  under  the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  ;  also  at  the  Imperial  Colleges  of  Min¬ 
ing  and  of  Engineering,  under  the  Department 
of  Public  Works.  Under  this  latter  department 
also  an  extensive  system  of  records  has  been 
kept  by  the  lighthouse-keepers.  Under  the 
same  department,  and  in  connection  with  its 
telegraph  service,  it  has  been  determined  to 
equip  about  20  stations,  from  whose  reports  in 
the  near  future  a  daily  telegraph  bulletin  may 
be  expected. 

Mauritius. — The  Meteorological  Association 
of  Mauritius  was  established  in  the  year  1851. 
It  has  published  irregular  monthly  notices, 
maintains  a  large  number  of  rainfall  stations, 
and  gives  warnings  of  the  presence  of  such 
storms  as  pass  near  the  island.  Mr.  0.  Mel- 
drum,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  is  well  known 
by  his  contributions  to  meteorology. 

Mexico. — Mo  general  system  of  meteorologi¬ 
cal  observations  existed  until  a  central  office 
was  established  in  Mexico  in  1876,  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  It  publishes  a 
daily  telegraphic  bulletin  of  observations  at 
about  30  stations,  also  monthly  summaries,  etc. 
The  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  has 
published  a  review  of  the  meteorology  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  Sociedad  Andres  del  Eio, 
founded  in  1878  by  the  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  in  Mexico,  includes  meteorol¬ 
ogy  among  the  sciences  which  it  cultivates. 

Netherlands. — The  Central  Meteorological 
Institute  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Buys-Ballot,  maintains  14  full 
and  23  minor  stations  (4  telegraphic),  issues 
storm-warnings,  and  publishes  important  an¬ 
nual  volumes.  The  office  also  collects  a  great 
many  marine  logs,  and  publishes  important 
charts  relating  to  ocean  meteorology.  A  large 
number  of  stations  for  observing  rainfall  re¬ 
port  to  the  central  stations  in  Holland,  Bra¬ 
bant,  Groningen,  Utrecht,  etc.  In  its  distant 


colonies  the  most  important  meteorological  sta¬ 
tion  is  the  observatory  at  Batavia,  under  Bergs- 
ma,  which  has  published  elaborate  tables  and 
discussions  of  hourly  observations. 

New  Zealand. — The  many  early  meteorolo¬ 
gical  stations  in  this  colony  were  conducted  in 
part  by  colonial  and  in  part  by  home  organi¬ 
zations  (the  British  Meteorological  Society, 
the  Eoyal  Engineers,  Eegistrar-General,  etc.). 
The  office  of  Meteorological  Eeporter  to  the  Col¬ 
ony  was  established  in  1859,  and  Dr.  0.  Knight 
appointed.  Dr.  James  Hector  succeeded  him 
in  1867,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  was  also  transferred.  About  20 
stations  are  now  maintained. 

Norway. — The  Eoyal  Meteorological  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Norway  (established  in  1866),  under 
Professor  Mohn  at  Christiania,  receives  reports 
from  10  full  stations  (7  telegraphic),  10  light¬ 
houses,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  stations, 
and  logs  of  vessels.  A  telegraphic  daily  bulle¬ 
tin  has  been  published  since  1861,  originally 
by  the  Telegraph  Bureau,  but  now  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  meteorological  observatory  at  the 
University  of  Christiania  was  founded  in  1836. 

Philippine  Islands. — The  observatory  of  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Manila,  in  Luzon,  is  the  only 
station  permanently  occupied.  It  publishes  an 
annual  summary  of  observations. 

Portugal. — The  meteorological  observatory 
of  the  Infante  Dom  Luiz  (J.  O.  de  Brito  Capel- 
lo,  director),  at  Lisbon,  receives  reports  from 
5  home  and  as  many  colonial  stations,  and 
from  the  vessels  of  the  Portuguese  navy.  The 
observations  made  at  Coimbra  and  at  Lisbon 
are  published  in  full.  It  publishes  a  daily  tel¬ 
egraphic  bulletin  (10  telegraphic  stations),  and 
repeats  the  storm-warnings  sent  from  London 
and  Paris. 

Russia. — Observations  are  made  at  most  of 
the  universities,  and  are  published  in  full  inde¬ 
pendently  at  Dorpat  by  Yon  Oettingen  and  Wie- 
rauch,  at  Helsingfors  by  the  Finland  Government 
Scientific  Society,  and  at  Tiflis  by  Moritz,  and 
Moscow  by  Ostrogorsky.  The  central  mete¬ 
orological  office  is  in  charge  of  Professor  H. 
Wild,  Director  of  the  Central  Physical  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  130  well-equipped  (50  telegraphic), 
220  rainfall,  and  310  thunder-storm  stations, 
distributed  throughout  the  Eussian  posses¬ 
sions,  abstracts  of  which  are  published  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  “Annalen.”  This  central  office 
also  publishes  a  daily  telegraphic  bulletin,  dis¬ 
plays  storm-signals,  and  publishes  volumes  of 
memoirs  and  investigations.  The  Academy 
of  Sciences  publishes  special  meteorological 
investigations,  such  as  Wesseloff sky’s  “  Cli¬ 
mate  of  Eussia,”and  Yon  Schrenck’s  “Expe¬ 
dition,”  etc.,  in  which  latter  are  given  in  detail 
such  observations  as  are  at  hand  relating  to 
the  Amoor  Yalley.  The  Geographical  Society 
has  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of 
this  study. 

South  America. — Besides  the  organizations 
of  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  there  are 
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on  this  continent  only  scattered  stations  at 
Quito,  Lima,  Rio  Janeiro,  Georgetown,  Suri¬ 
nam,  and  Trinidad,  whose  observations  are 
either  not  published  at  all,  or  are  contributed 
to  the  scientific  periodicals.  A  systematic  or¬ 
ganization  is  promised  for  stations  in  Brazil, 
and  is  much  to  be  desired  for  Peru  and  Gui¬ 
ana. 

Spain.- — The  central  meteorological  office  is 
in  charge  of  A.  Aguilar,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Madrid.  It  receives  reports 
from  30  home  stations,  including  Portugal  (26 
telegraphic),  all  of  which  are  published  in  an 
annual  “  Resumen.”  A  daily  telegraph  bulle¬ 
tin  is  published,  and  storm- warnings  are  issued 
when  sent  from  Paris  and  London.  The  ma¬ 
rine  observatory  at  San  Fernando  (Captain  Pu- 
jazon,  director)  publishes  its  own  observations 
in  full.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  most  im¬ 
portant  meteorological  stations  are  at  Manila 
and  Porto  Rico. 

Sweden.— About  30  stations  (9  telegraphic), 
and  several  naval  vessels  report  to  the  Central 
Meteorological  Institute  at  Stockholm  (R.  Ru- 
bensson,  director),  which  publishes  a  daily  tel¬ 
egraphic  bulletin  and  annual  volumes.  At 
Lund  and  Upsala  the  observatories  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  publish  their  own  observations  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Switzerland. — The  Central  Institute  for  Swiss 
Meteorology  has  its  seat  at  Zurich.  Wolf,  its 
President,  and  Director  of  the  Observatory, 
publishes  in  full  the  observations  at  about  15 
stations.  The  total  number  of  reporting  sta¬ 
tions  is  about  80.  The  observatories  at  Bern 
(under  Foster)  and  Geneva  (under  Plantamour) 
also  publish  their  own  work  in  detail.  The 
central  meteorological  office  is  understood  to 
be  maintained  by  the  Swiss  Association  and 
not  by  the  state. 

Syria. — Observations  are  maintained  at  the 
Syrian  College  (Protestant  Mission)  in  Beyrout, 
and  a  more  extended  system  is  understood  to 
have  been  recently  organized  under  the  British 
and  American  “Palestine  Exploration”  Socie¬ 
ties. 

Turlcey. — The  central  observatory  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  (A.  Coumbary,  director)  receives 
reports  from  about  30  stations,  publishes  a  daily 
telegraphic  bulletin  of  17  stations,  a  month¬ 
ly  resume ,  and  its  own  observations  in  full,  and 
issues  storm-warnings. 

United  States. — The  study  of  meteorology 
was  especially  advanced  in  this  country  by  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  observations  at 
military  posts  by  Surgeon-General  Lovell  in 
1818 ;  these  are  still  kept  up,  and  constitute  the 
oldest  national  series  of  uniform  meteorologi¬ 
cal  observations  now  extant.  Similar  system¬ 
atic  observations  were  maintained  or  ordered 
by  the  States  of  New  York  (1825-1863),  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (1836-1842),  Ohio  (1842),  and  Illinois 
(1856),  all  which  organizations  are  now  obso¬ 
lete.  The  State  boards  of  health,  of  public 
works,  of  agriculture,  etc.,  and  the  agricultural 
societies,  the  American  Association  for  the 


Advancement  of  Science,  numerous  geological 
surveys,  and  local  societies,  most  prominent 
among  which  is  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  have  also  contributed  in  innumerable 
ways  to  meteorological  observation  and  re¬ 
search.  In  1847  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  its  very  outset  began  the  work  of  fostering 
meteorology.  In  1849  it  began  to  receive  re¬ 
ports  from  various  stations,  and  subsequently, 
in  connection  with  the  Patent-Office  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  its  stations  increased  to 
several  hundred,  and  its  publications  came  to 
rank  as  among  the  most  important  that  ap¬ 
peared  anywhere. 

In  1841  Espy  published  his  “  Philosophy  of 
Storms,”  and  in  1842  was  appointed  meteorolo¬ 
gist  in  the  Surgeon-General’s  office  of  the  War 
Department.  He  here  carried  out  his  great 
work  of  mapping  the  weather  day  by  day, 
which  he  had  previously  begun.  In  his  first, 
report  on  meteorology  to  the  Surgeon-General, 
dated  October  9,  1843,  he  states  that  over  50 
barometric  and  over  60  non-barometric  observ¬ 
ers  were  already  reporting  to  him.  This,  his 
first  published  “Report,”  contains  23  charts, 
illustrating  the  weather  and  progress  of  storms 
from  January  to  June,  1843,  and  constitutes 
by  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  storms  that  had  then  been  made 
by  any  government  in  theworld.  After  remain¬ 
ing  for  some  years  in  the  Surgeon-General’s 
office,  Mr.  Espy  was  appointed  to  some  similar 
position  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
whom  he  made  his  “  Second  ”  and  “  Third  Re¬ 
port  on  Meteorology,”  dated  respectively  No¬ 
vember  12, 1849,  and  January  24,1851,  and  pub-  ■ 
lished  together  (inl852?)  with  additional  weath¬ 
er-maps  of  the  storms  in  1844  and  1845.  His 
“Fourth  Report  on  Meteorology”  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Senate  in  1854,  although  con¬ 
taining  many  items  added  in  1856,  and  was 
printed  in  1857.  It  contains  many  new  maps 
of  storms  from  1845  to  1852,  selected  from  the 
whole  number  of  1,800  that  he  had  thus  far 
compiled.  In  1856  Mr.  Espy  removed  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subject  to  which  forty  years  of  his  life 
had  been  devoted,  and  where  he  died  in  1857, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  We  have  been  thus 
minute  in  specifying  Mr.  Espy’s  publications, 
because  of  his  great  services  to  meteorology. 
He  may  have  dwelt  too  strongly  on  some 
points,  or  have  gone  to  some  extremes  in  other 
matters,  but  on  the  whole  his  enthusiasm  and 
the  conviction  that  he  had  made  a  great  stride 
in  the  study  of  storms  produced  a  quiet  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  minds  of  thousands  throughout 
the  world,  that  prepared  the  way  for  further 
progress.  The  daily  weathermaps  and  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (1850- 
1860)  and  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  (1869 
and  1870),  the  theoretical  work  of  Professor 
Ferrel,  the  work  in  ocean  meteorology  at  the 
Hydrographic  Office  and  Naval  Observatory 
(Gilliss,  1838-42;  Maury,  1842-’61),  all  were 
more  or  less  stimulated  by  the  interest  every- 
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where  excited  by  Professor  Espy’s  views,  and 
by  the  no  less  important  works  of  Redfield. 

The  establishments  prosecuting  the  study  of 
meteorology  in  the  United  States  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  following:  1.  The  independent  ob¬ 
servatories  at  Cambridge,  Washington,  Albany, 
and  New  York  Central  Park.  2.  The  State 
weather  services  of  Iowa  (G.  Hinrichs,  at  Iowa 
City,  receives  reports  from  80  observers),  Mis¬ 
souri  (F.  Nipher,  at  St.  Louis,  receives  reports 
from  100  observers),  and  Nebraska  (Professor 
Bailey,  at  Lincoln).  All  these  publish  month¬ 
ly  reviews  and  annual  reports.  3.  The  State 
Boards  of  Health  for  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
etc.  4.  The  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  for  Il¬ 
linois,  Ohio,  etc.  5.  The  State  Schools  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Boston  and 
Amherst,  Mass.  6.  The  Central  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company  Land  Office  (receives  reports 
from  120  stations).  7.  The  Army  Engineer  Bu¬ 
reau  Lake  Survey  has  maintained  8  or  10  impor¬ 
tant  stations  on  the  lakes.  8.  The  Geological 
and  Geographical  Surveys  of  Western  Terri¬ 
tories  (Wheeler’s,  Hayden’s,  Powell’s,  etc.),  and 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  9.  The  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department  which 
maintains  an  hourly  series  of  observations  on 
every  vessel  in  commission,  and  at  all  naval  sta¬ 
tions,  and  publishes  important  charts  relating  to 
ocean  meteorology.  10.  The  Army  Surgeon- 
General’s  office,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  Agricultural  Department.  Of  these 
three  the  first  continues  its  observations  and  the 
second  its  publications,  although  most  of  the 
data  are  transferred  to  the  Army  Signal  Office. 
1 1 .  The  Army  Signal  Office,  division  of  Reports 
and  Telegrams  for  the  Benefit  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture. 

This  last-named  organization,  whose  meteor¬ 
ological  work  began  by  order  of  Congress  in 
February,  1870,  so  far  exceeds  all  other  simi¬ 
lar  organizations  in  the  world  that  it  demands 
more  than  a  brief  notice;  but  here  we  can 
merely  specify  the  extent  of  its  work.  It  main¬ 
tains  166  regular,  28  sunset,  30  river,  and  about 
10  temporary  West  India  stations.  It  also  re¬ 
ceives  reports  from  95  army-post  surgeons,  300 
voluntary  civilian  or  Smithsonian  observers,  120 
railroad  employees  (mostly  in  California),  about 
150  observers  through  the  State  organizations  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  about  40  vessels  and 
stations  of  the  navy,  about  20  merchant  vessels 
through  their  respective  owners,  and  about  390 
foreign  stations  through  the  central  offices  of 
their  respective  countries.  Rainfall  reports  are 
thus  obtained  from  about  870  stations  within 
the  United  States.  It  publishes  a  tri-daily 
weather  bulletin  and  map,  with  predictions 
based  on  tri- daily  telegraphic  reports  from 
about  185  stations,  and  daily  reports  from  35 
additional  stations  ;  displays  cautionary  storm- 
signals  at  about  80  coast  stations ;  bulletins  the 
state  of  the  rivers  and  coming  floods ;  distrib¬ 
utes  farmers’  bulletins  or  predictions  to  over 
6,000  post-offices ;  furnishes  special  predictions 
to  several  hundred  railroad  telegraph  offices; 


and  publishes  a  weekly  weather  chronicle,  a 
monthly  weather  review  with  charts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  storms,  temperature,  rain,  and  ocean  storms, 
and  an  annual  report.  It  also  prints  for  ex¬ 
change  a  daily  bulletin  of  international  simul¬ 
taneous  observations,  with  daily  chart  of  the 
winds,  temperature,  and  pressure  throughout 
the  northern  hemisphere.  This  is  based  on  about 
700  reports  from  land  and  sea  contributed  by 
all  nations  and  made  simultaneously  with  those 
that  are  made  at  7h.  35m.  a.  m.  at  Washington, 
or  12  h.43m.  p.  m.  at  Greenwich.  In  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  its  meteorological  work  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  system  of  frontier  defenses, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Life-Saving  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  United  States  coast,  the  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice  also  builds  and  maintains  lines  of  telegraph, 
of  which  it  now  controls  about  3,000  miles  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Southwest  and 
Northwest  Territories.  The  Service  employs 
the  whole  time  of  about  15  officers  and  475  men, 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  of  about  150  others. 

West  Indies. — Numerous  stations  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  these  islands  by  the  respective  home 
governments.  The  United  States  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice  maintains  about  10  stations  during  the 
hurricane  season.  The  principal  independent 
stations  are  :  Cuba — Havana,  Observatory  of 
the  “  Oollegio  de  Belen.”  Barbadoes — mi¬ 
nutely  detailed  system  of  235  rainfall  stations 
established  by  Governor  R.  W.  Rawson,  main¬ 
tained  by  the  local  government.  Porto  Pico 
— the  Observatory  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  with  numerous  rainfall  stations.  Ja¬ 
maica — Kingston.  A  scheme  is  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall,  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  central  office  at  Kingston, 
with  a  general  system  of  reports  and  storm- 
warnings  for  the  whole  West  Indies. 

International  Organizations. — The  Brus¬ 
sels  Maritime  Conference  of  1853,  the  Leipsic 
Conference  of  August,  1872,  and  the  Bordeaux 
meeting  of  September,  1872,  responded  to  the 
growing  desire  everywhere  felt  for  a  unity  of 
plan  in  prosecuting  meteorological  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  cordial  unanimity  shown  to  exist 
at  these  conferences  gave  assurance  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  First  International  Meteorological 
Congress,  held  at  Vienna  in  September,  1873, 
the  official  members  of  which  were  heads  of 
bureaus,  or  otherwise  specially  deputed  by 
their  respective  governments.  Eighteen  gov¬ 
ernments  were  thus  represented,  and  a  “Per¬ 
manent  Committee”  was  appointed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Congress  until  the  next  meeting  should 
occur.  This  permanent  committee  has  met 
annually  and  published  its  proceedings,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  further  promoting  the 
interests  of  meteorology  in  very  many  ways. 
The  Second  International  Congress  will  be 
held  at  Rome,  in  April,  1879.  To  the  reports 
of  these  congresses  and  committees,  reference 
may  be  made  for  further  information  as  to  the 
instruments  and  methods  now  in  use  by  observ¬ 
ers  throughout  the  world. 

Ocean  Meteorology. — The  interest  in  Mari- 
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time  Meteorology  was  fully  aroused  by  the  la¬ 
bors  of  Redfield,  Reid,  and  those  who  preceded 
them  in  their  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  storms. 
Humboldt,  Dove,  Ritter,  Lenz,  Herschel,  Sa¬ 
bine,  Kiimtz,  all  contributed  to  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  meteorological  observations  on  the  ocean. 
In  fact,  marine  logs  had  for  centuries  contained 
the  usual  weather  notes,  and  in  the  “  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions”  for  1723,  Mo.  379,  p. 
422,  and  in  a  subsequent  number,  “  Mr.  Isaac 
Greenwood,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mew  England,  gives  a  form  for  marine 
observations,  and  recommends  taking  them 
regularly.”  But  the  charting  and  study  of  the 
data  contained  in  these  logs  was  an  herculean 
task,  that  seems  to  have  been  performed  in  a 
fragmentary  way  by  the  compilers  of  ocean 
“Directories”  and  “Coast  Pilots,”  and  by 
the  individual  students  of  storms,  etc.,  al¬ 
though  the  admiralty  offices  of  European  na¬ 
tions  afforded  abundant  stores  of  materials, 
and  although  the  British  Admiralty  began  such 
work  (1795-1807)  under  Secretary  Marsden, 
who,  for  convenience,  first  divided  the  ocean 
into  5  degree  squares.  A  considerable  degree  of 
uniformity  was  secured,  as  to  the  methods  and 
instruments  used  by  navigators,  by  the  deliber¬ 
ations  of  the  Maritime  Conference  at  Brussels. 
The  systematic  collation  of  this  material,  and 
its  reduction  to  useful  charts,  have  been  only  re¬ 
cently  undertaken  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 
M.  F.  Maury  is  generally  recognized  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  modern  Marine  Meteorology :  his  great 
activity  as  an  individual  from  1839  to  1844  is 
only  surpassed  by  the  still  greater  official  work 
that  he  prosecuted  from  that  date  up  to  1861, 
while  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Maval  Ob¬ 
servatory.  In  the  same  rank,  as  being  inde¬ 
pendent  and  equally  important,  we  must  men¬ 
tion  Buys-Ballot,  who  commenced  in  1849, 
and  since  1854  has  carried  on  a  most  extensive 
work  as  director  of  the  Meteorological  Institute 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  a  similarly  indepen¬ 
dent  and  indefatigable  manner,  Meldrum  has 
since  1851  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  storms 
and  meteorology  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with 
some  help  from  the  local  government  and  the 
Mauritius  Meteorological  Society.  The  result  of 
the  Brussels  Conference  of  1853  was  to  redou¬ 
ble  national  enterprise  in  this  work,  as  shown 
by  the  following  dates  of  organization :  1854 — 
Maritime  Meteorology  officially  added  to  Buys- 
Ballot’s  duties  under  the  Minister  of  Interior ; 
Fitz  Roy  appointed  in  charge  of  Meteorological 
Department  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade ;  the 
Portuguese  Admiralty  take  up  Ocean  Meteor¬ 
ology  in  connection  with  the  Observatory  of 
Infante  Dom  Luiz.  1858— Organized  in  France 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Marine.  1867 — The 
Adria  Commission  under  the  Austrian  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Interior  and  Commerce ;  the  Hamburg 
Seewarte.  1874 — Russia.  1875 — France  reor¬ 
ganized  ;  Germany,  Hydrographic  Office  and 
Seewarte.  1876 — United  States  Hydrographic 
Office  reorganized  after  an  interregnum  of  fif¬ 
teen  years.  1877 — Sweden,  under  three  commis¬ 


sioners  ;  Spain,  at  the  Marine  Observatory  San 
Fernando.  1878 — Denmark,  Minister  of  the 
Marine.  Further  details  as  to  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Maritime  Meteorology  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  In¬ 
ternational  Meteorological  Congress  at  Vienna, 
1873  ;  of  the  Conference  on  Maritime  Meteor¬ 
ology  held  in  London,  1874 ;  the  reports  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Vienna  Con¬ 
gress,  1874— ’78 ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Second  International  Meteorological  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Rome  in  April,  1879.  It  is  only 
by  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all  nations  on 
land  and  sea  that  we  can  hope  to  accumulate 
materials  for  properly  studying  the  normal 
and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  laws  that  control  storms,  floods, 
droughts,  etc. ;  and  at  the  present  time,  such 
cooperation  seems  to  be  assured  from  every 
nation. 

Meteoeological  Instruments  and  Meth¬ 
ods. — The  principal  recent  advances  relative  to 
methods  and  instruments  may  be  briefly  noticed 
as  follows  :  Wild’s  memoir  on  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  Russian  stations  strongly  urges 
the  insufficiency  and  positive  errors  that  have 
been  introduced  by  too  careless  use  of  the 
Bessel  or  Fourier  functions.  These  physicists 
had  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  shown 
that  any  series  of  observations  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  can  be  closely  represented  by  a  series 
of  terms  of  the  form  sin.  5 ;  cos.  i ;  sin.  2  5 ;  cos. 
2  I>,  etc.,  or  equivalent  developments  ;  whence 
it  followed  that  a  few  observations  at  regular 
intervals  could  furnish  the  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  coefficients  for  these  terms  in  an 
equation  that  would  then  become  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  natural  law.  Strictly  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  the  equation  is  simply  an  empirical  for¬ 
mula,  presenting  concretely  the  actual  obser¬ 
vations  and  no  more  ;  it  is  a  convenient  formula 
for  computing  approximate  values  of  the  ob¬ 
served  quantities  within  the  limits  of  the  range 
of  observations.  But  occasionally  the  mistake 
has  been  made  of  deducing  from  such  formulas 
conclusions  to  which  the  original  observations 
of  themselves  would  give  no  countenance  ;  and 
in  this  way,  from  a  few  observations,  erroneous 
views  have  obtained  credence  that  would  never 
have  been  promulgated  had  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  observations  been  made.  Wild,  there¬ 
fore,  urges  with  great  force  that  in  studying 
nature  we  must  adhere  to  observations;  that 
these  can  not  be  too  frequent  and  minute,  and 
that  they  can  be  safely  and  easily  presented 
for  study  by  many  graphic  methods,  when  the 
algebraic  formulae  would  be  misleading  and 
laborious.  Graphic  methods  of  presentation, 
followed  by  similar  methods  of  analysis  and 
study,  promise  to  be  of  increasing  usefulness 
in  meteorology,  especially  because  the  com¬ 
plicated  problems  that  are  daily  presented  in 
systematic  weather  predictions  demand  expe¬ 
ditious  methods  of  resolution,  and  involve  the 
consideration  of  that  irregular  distribution  of 
land,  ocean,  and  aqueous  vapor,  which  promises 
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ever  to  defy  expression  by  mathematical  for¬ 
mulae.  Such  graphic  methods  as  are  frequently 
used  by  engineers,  and  are  taught  in  recent 
text-books  on  statics  and  dynamics,  offer  the 
beginning  of  a  collection  of  methods  which 
will  doubtless  ultimately  afford  the  means  of 
resolving  the  complicated  questions  in  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  storms,  winds,  and  weather. 

The  mercurial  barometer  has  been  materially 
improved  by  a  device  of  Mendelieif,  who  draws 
out  the  upper  end  into  a  bent  capillary  tube, 
out  of  which  any  air  that  may  be  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  may  be  driven  and  be  cut  off  in  the 
ordinary  method  by  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe. 
He  has  modified  and  perhaps  improved  upon 
this  by  so  arranging  the  tube  that  when  the 
air  is  driven  into  the  tube  its  return  is  cut  off 
by  a  bubble  of  mercury ;  thus  the  blow-pipe 
is  dispensed  with.  The  aneroid  barometer ,  as 
modified  by  Goldschmid,  has  formed  the  basis 
of  several  further  modifications  by  Weilen- 
mann.  The  latter  has  investigated  his  in¬ 
strument  so  thoroughly  that  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  concluding  that  it  is  as  reliable 
under  all  circumstances  as  the  best  portable 
cistern  barometers  of  Fortin,  Greiner,  Green, 
Beck,  Casella,  and  other  prominent  makers. 
The  instrument  invented  by  Rontgen  has,  we 
believe,  not  yet  been  so  thoroughly  tested  ;  it 
substitutes  a  microscope,  tipping  mirror,  and 
scale  for  the  micrometer  screw,  and  is  evi¬ 
dently  unusually  sensitive.  It  requires  to  be 
handled  very  carefully  in  order  to  derive  the 
minute  results  that  it  is  capable  of  giving. 

In  thermometers  for  ordinary  observations 
no  important  improvements  are  noted.  Jou- 
bert’s  investigations  into  the  rotatory  power  of 
quartz  give  promise  of  a  new  and  very  reliable 
pyrometer.  A  modification  of  the  Negretti 
and  Zambra  upsetting  thermometer  has  been 
made  by  them,  by  which  its  length  is  dimin¬ 
ished  one  half;  this  is  found  to  work  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily  when  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  tube 
standing  upright  when  not  in  use.  The  proper 
thickness  of  the  surface  covering  of  the  black- 
bulb  thermometer  is  approximately  fixed  by 
the  researches  of  Rosetti.  New  forms  of  acti- 
nometers  for  determining  daily  the  amount  of 
solar  radiation  have  been  frequently  proposed, 
and  Crova,  Rosetti,  and  Violle  have  made  long 
series  of  observations  with  their  own  instru¬ 
ments.  Either  form  of  apparatus  may  be  rec¬ 
ommended  to  those  interested  in  these  impor¬ 
tant  observations. 

In  hygrometers  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  ap¬ 
paratus  will  not  give  correct  results  unless  a 
gentle  current  of  air  is  steadily  removing  the 
moist  air  from  contact  with  the  wet  bulb,  and 
it  is  shown  that  the  whirling  psychrometer  of 
Belli  (the  psychrometre  a  frond  of  the  French) 
affords  satisfactory  results.  The  Regnault 
dew-point  apparatus  has  been  modified  and 
improved  by  Alluard,  by  substituting  a  flat 
surface  on  which  to  produce  the  deposit  of 
dew,  and  by  providing  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
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parison  a  small  contiguous  area  of  polished 
surface  undimmed  by  dew.  The  chemical 
method  of  determining  the  atmospheric  moist¬ 
ure,  by  weighing  the  vapor  absorbed  from  a 
definite  volume  of  air,  has  been  used  only  in 
rare  instances,  and  is  only  practicable  for  ex¬ 
pert  physicists.  The  other  chemical  method, 
that  of  measuring  the  change  in  volume  after 
absorption  of  vapor,  promises  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  practicable ;  and  the  complete  appa¬ 
ratus  for  this  purpose  has  been  arranged  by 
Professor  Schwackhofer  in  a  very  convenient 
manner ;  the  instrumental  errors  have  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Hann,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  meth¬ 
od  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  while  its  conve¬ 
nience  and  moderate  cost  bring  it  within  the 
pi  cans  of  every  permanent  physical  observa¬ 
tory.  It  is  hoped  that  Schwackhofer’s  vol¬ 
ume-hygrometer  will  be  widely  adopted,  as  it 
already  has  been  in  Austria. 

The  direction  of  the  motion  of  clouds  has 
been  observed  by  Linz  with  his  modification 
of  the  nephoscope  invented  by  Braun. 

C.  Abbe,  U.  S.  Signal  Service. 

METHODISTS.  I.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ciiuboh. — The  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  are  now  made  up  semi-annually, 
and  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  “  Spring 
Conferences  ”  and  “Fall  Conferences.”  Under 
the  former  head  are  included  the  Conferences 
which  are  held  previous  to  the  summer  months ; 
under  the  latter,  those  which  are  held  in  the 
later  summer  and  fall  months.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  tables  for  1878: 


SPRING  CONFERENCES, 
1878. 

Traveling 

preachers. 

Members 
in  full. 

Probation¬ 

ers. 

Total. 

Arkansas . 

81 

4,518 

927 

5,445 

Baltimore . 

195 

80,522 

4,872 

35,394 

Central  Pennsylvania.. . 

216 

33,990 

5,918 

89,908 

East  German . 

48 

8,217 

493 

3,710  • 

East  Maine . 

100 

9,156 

3,017 

12,173 

Florida . 

88 

2,213 

681 

2,894 

Foochow . 

84 

1,235 

776 

2,011 

Kansas . 

125 

10,540 

1,278 

12,418 

Kentucky . 

90 

15,687 

3,392 

19,079 

Lexington . 

75 

8,471 

7S6 

9,257 

Liberia . 

18 

1,944 

166 

2,110 

19 

Louisiana . 

79 

8,806 

1,982 

10,783 

Maine . 

183 

12,416 

2,152 

14,568 

Mississippi . 

88 

24,691 

3,630 

28,321 

Missouri . 

128 

16,025 

2,773 

18,798 

206 

35,267 

4.586 

89,853 

New  England. . . 

247 

28,330 

3,210 

31.540 

New  Hampshire . 

141 

18,049 

1,869 

14,918 

New  Jersey . 

175 

32,554 

4,829 

87,883 

New  York . 

281 

43,393 

6,740 

49,183 

New  York  East . 

256 

38,590 

4,361 

42,951 

North  Carolina _  _ 

46 

8,148 

1,382 

9,525 

Northern  New  York. . . 

241 

23,046 

4,790 

27,886 

North  India . 

83 

1,298 

970 

2,268 

North  Indiana . 

181 

27,300 

5,578 

82,878 

Philadelphia . 

237 

40,660 

5,964 

46,624 

Providence . 

178 

19,903 

8,530 

23,483 

St.  Louis . 

122 

18,489 

1,921 

15,410 

South  Carolina . 

84 

26,058 

5,440 

31,498 

South  Kansas . 

121 

13,862 

8,271 

16,633 

Troy . 

269 

33,12? 

5,081 

88,209 

Vermont . 

137 

12,799 

1,986 

14,785 

Virginia . 

44 

5.565 

1,735 

7,800 

W  ashington . 

122 

25,559 

8,206 

28,809 

Wilmington . 

132 

24,932 

4,662 

29,594 

Wyoming . 

228 

26,698 

4,723 

31,421 

Total . 

4,893 

676,59* 

112,277 

788,871 
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FALL  CONFERENCES, 
1878. 

Traveling 

preachers. 

Members 
in  full. 

Probation¬ 

ers. 

Total. 

Alabama . 

36 

5.133 

713 

5,346 

Austin . 

19 

536 

92 

628 

California . 

133 

8,179 

974 

9,153 

Central  Alabama . 

49 

6,178 

779 

6,967 

Central  German . 

114 

11.322 

1,034 

12,356 

Central  Illinois . 

‘110 

23,706 

1,421 

25,127 

Central  New  York . 

ISO 

20,973 

2,317 

28,290 

Central  Ohio . 

154 

24,099 

1,529 

25,628 

Central  Tennessee . 

43 

4,408 

682 

5,090 

Chicago  German . 

69 

5,130 

879 

6,009 

Cincinnati . 

193 

85,348 

2,431 

37,779 

Colorado . 

44 

2,035 

283 

2,263 

Columbia  River . 

25 

1.714 

368 

2,077 

Delaware . 

69 

13,859 

1.347 

14,706 

Des  Moines . 

159 

21,110 

1,849 

22,959 

Detroit . 

242 

25,575 

2,958 

28,533 

East  Ohio . 

255 

42,061 

1,909 

43,970 

Erie . 

200 

28,759 

1,911 

30,670 

Foochow _ •. . 

46 

1,355 

060 

2.015 

Genesee . 

822 

31,533 

8,342 

34,875 

Georgia . 

85 

2,617 

896 

3,018 

Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land . 

90 

9,083 

2,237 

11,320 

Holston . 

102 

21,448 

2,632 

24,080 

Illinois . 

265 

87,680 

2j67 

89,697 

Indiana . 

144 

80,819 

2,934 

83,803 

Iowa . 

130 

19,937 

1,210 

21,197 

Michigan . 

237 

28,174 

3,639 

81,818 

15,367 

Minnesota. . 

157 

13,500 

1,867 

Montana . . 

5 

205 

56 

351 

Nebraska . 

96 

9,618 

1,175 

10,793 

Nevada  . 

16 

631 

73 

704 

North  Ohio . 

161 

22,821 

1,192 

24,013 

Northwest  German  .... 

76 

5,232 

1,069 

6,301 

Northwest  Indiana . 

155 

24,178 

1,697 

25,875 

Northwest  Iowa . 

72 

5,336 

820 

6,156 

4,350 

Northwest  Swedish. . . . 

38 

3,912 

433 

Norway . 

30 

2,821 

666 

3,487 

44,407 

Ohio . 

1SS 

41,607 

2,800 

Oregon . 

62 

3,798 

582 

4,380 

Pittsburgh . 

163 

30,801 

1,441 

82,242 

27,592 

Rock  River . 

211 

25,708 

1.334 

Savannah . 

72 

10.304 

3,175 

13,479 

Southeast  Indiana . 

124 

25,107 

1,312 

26,419 

Southern  California.... 

29 

1,576 

107 

1,683 

Southern  German . 

25 

1,048 

150 

1,198 

Southern  Illinois . 

153 

23, SOS 

2,549 

26,357 

South  India . 

29 

1,439 

730 

2,169 

Southwest  German  .... 

141 

10,295 

1,070 

11.365 

Sweden . 

52 

4,922 

1,878 

6,800 

Tennessee . 

40 

5,195 

959 

6,154 

Texas . 

SO 

7,600 

1,538 

9,138 

Upper  Iowa . 

194 

21,445 

1,943 

23,388 

‘Utah . 

7 

148 

14 

162 

West  Texas . 

78 

5.020 

687 

5,707 

West  Virginia . 

155 

30,189 

2,478 

32,667 

West  Wisconsin . 

139 

11,901 

1,168 

13,069 

Wisconsin . . 

190 

13,974 

1,408 

15.377 

^Missions  outside  of  Con¬ 
ferences  . 

.  .  . 

2,238 

919 

8,152 

Total. . 

6,528 

828,983 

80,423 

909,411 

Total  for  all  the 
Conferences. . . . 

11,676 

1,505,577 

192,705 

1,698,282 

Humber  of  local  preachers,  12,749 ;  of 
churches,  16,648;  of  parsonages,  5,514;  of  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  19,931 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars, 
1,531,097. 

The  “  Methodist  Advocate,”  Atlanta,  Ga., 
of  March,  1878,  published  carefully  prepared 
tables  of  statistics  showing  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  white  members 
of  this  Church  in  the  South  are  included  in 
fourteen  conferences  called  white  conferences, 
and  in  the  German  districts  in  the  South  of 
two  other  conferences  which  are  not  wholly 
Southern.  The  following  footings  show  their 
total  numbers  and  resources:  Members,  173,- 
460;  probationers,  29,741 ;  traveling  preachers, 


1,179;  local  preachers,  1,824;  number  of  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  2,369 ;  of  officers  and  teachers  in 
the  same,  22,224 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars, 
144,197.  Fourteen  colored  conferences  re¬ 
turn:  Members,  159,076;  probationers,  27,382; 
traveling  preachers,  947 ;  local  preachers,  2,378; 
number  of  Sunday  schools,  2,022 ;  of  officers 
and  teachers  in  the  same,  9,860;  of  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  96,474.  The  whole  number 
of  members  and  preachers,  white  and  colored, 
was  396,007 ;  of  persons  in  Sunday  schools, 
272,755  ;  of  churches,  3,877.  Eight  high  schools 
are  supported  among  the  white  people,  and 
twenty-one  high  schools,  colleges,  and  theologi¬ 
cal  schools,  including  one  medical  college,  are 
supported  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people. 

These  statistics  show  that  in  numerical 
strength,  or  the  number  of  communicants,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  stands  third  in 
the  South  ;  and  more,  that  if  its  numbers  are 
divided,  and  the  white  members  or  the  colored 
members  alone  are  counted,  in  either  case  it 
still  stands  third,  being  exceeded  only  by  the 
Baptist  churches  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  the  same  section.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  Sunday  schools  it  stands  second,  the 
MethodistEpiscopal  Church,  South,  alone  being 
in  advance  of  it  on  the  Southern  territory. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Freedman's  Aid 
Society  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  October 
16th.  The  financial  statement  showed  that 
the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1878,  had  been  $63,402.  Of  the  ex¬ 
penditures,  $15,669  had  been  applied  to  pay¬ 
ments  for  real  estate.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  Society  had  been  reduced  from  $15,000  in 
1877  to  $12,000  in  1878.  During  eleven  years 
the  Society  had  collected  and  disbursed  the 
sum  of  $715,812.  The  higher  schools  sus¬ 
tained  by  it  in  the  South  were  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year,  viz.,  five  chartered  institu¬ 
tions  ;  three  theological  schools  ;  the  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  thir¬ 
teen  institutions  of  the  grade  of  normal  schools 
and  academies.  One  hundred  thousand  pupils 
had  been  taught  by  persons  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  Society,  and  the  scholarship  in 
the  schools  had  been  elevated.  It  had  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  school  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  South. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Union  and  the  Tract  Society  for  1878 
were  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1879, 
when  it  was  stated  that  the  Tract  Society  was 
out  of  debt,  and  had  published  during  the 
year  7,984,485  pages  of  tracts. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Church  Extension  was  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  November  8th.  The  receipts  of  the 
Board  had  continued  to  decline  under  the  con¬ 
tinued  financial  distress  of  the  country,  while 
the  demands  for  aid  had  increased  in  number 
and  urgency.  The  Board  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  to  fulfill  its  pledges.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1878  had 
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been:  On  general  account,  $74,938;  on  loan 
fund  account,  $27,148.  The  disbursements 
bad  been :  On  general  account,  $63,845  ;  on 
loan  fund  account,  $34,567,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $3,673,  against  $14,362  in  November,  1877. 
The  apportionment  of  calls  on  the  Conferences 
for  contributions  for  1879  was  adjusted  to  a 
total  amount  of  $137,000,  the  same  amount 
which  had  been  asked  for  for  1878. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Mission¬ 
ary  Committee  was  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  beginning  November  1st.  The  report 
of  the  Treasurer  showed  that  the  receipts  of 
the  Society  for  the  year  ending  October  31st, 
for  missionary  purposes,  had  been  $551,365. 
The  expenditures  had  been  about  $511,000. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  Society  had  been 
diminished  $51,452,  and  now  stood  at  $117,- 
000.  Appropriations  were  made  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  missionary  work  as  follows :  I. 
Foreign  missions  —  Africa,  $7,500;  South 
America,  $7,920 ;  China,  $40,241 ;  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  $22,000 ;  Scandinavia,  $44,- 
000  ;  India,  $67,100  ;  Bulgaria,  $5,500  ;  Italy, 
$25,100;  Mexico,  $24,200;  Japan,  $28,553; 
total  for  foreign  missions,  $272,114.  II.  Mis¬ 
sions  in  Territories  of  the  United  States,  to  he 
administered  as  foreign  missions — Arizona, 
$5,000 ;  New  Mexico,  $8,500 ;  total,  $13,500. 
III.  Domestic  missions  —  Scandinavian  mis¬ 
sions,  $14,350  ;  German  missions,  $37,300  ; 
Chinese  missions  in  California,  $11,570 ;  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians,  $3,480 ;  English-speaking  mis¬ 
sions,  $155,000.  IY.  Miscellaneous  appropri¬ 
ations,  $67,000.  For  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt,  $95,586.  Total,  $676,000. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  re¬ 
specting  the  treatment  of  Chinese  immigrants 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  : 

Whereas,  Under  certain  treaty  regulations  made 
with  China  and  Japan,  numbers  of  these  people  are 
coming  to  our  country,  and  we  are  brought  into  very 
important  and  responsible  relations  to  those  em¬ 
pires  ;  and 

Whereas ,  The  coming  of  those  people  to  us,  and 
our  intercourse  with  them  here  and  in  their  own 
countries,  very  seriously  involve  the  efficiency  and 
services  of  our  missionary  labors  in  their  behalf, 
both  here  and  there  :  therefore, 

_ Resolved ,  1.  That  we  deem  it  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  that  our  Government  should  carry  out  in 
good  faith  all  treaty  engagements  with  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  secure  to  such  of  their  citizens  as  come  to 
our  country  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and 
immunities  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaties. 

2.  Further,  that  in  view  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  have  those  treaties  modified,  and  the  fact 
that  in  a  short  time  the  treaties  themselves  will  prob¬ 
ably  come  before  the  various  governments  for  revi¬ 
sion,  this  body  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  who 
shall  cooperate  in  all  practicable  ways  with  other 
Christian  bodies  in  efforts  to  secure  to  these  people 
in  future  treaties  all  the  rights  of  humanity  when 
they  come  to  us,  and  justice  in  our  intercourse  and 
trade  with  them  in  their  own  lands. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  organized  in 
1869,  had  in  1878  eight  branches,  known  as 
the  New  England,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Northwestern,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Western, 


and  Atlanta  branches,  which  together  returned 
2,257  auxiliary  societies,  with  50,877  members, 
and  239  life  members,  honorary  managers,  and 
life  patrons.  Its  periodical  organ,  “  The  Hea¬ 
then  Woman’s  Friend,”  was  sent  monthly  to 
14,074  subscribers.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  ending  February  10,  1878, 
were  $81,297. 

II.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chttkcii,  South. 
— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  for 
1877,  as  they  were  published  by  the  Book 
Editor  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  April,  1878: 
Number  of  traveling  preachers,  3,439 ;  of  su¬ 
perannuated  preachers,  282 ;  of  local  preachers, 
5,684;  of  white  members,  759,216;  of  colored 
members,  1,499;  of  Indian  members,  4,622; 
total  number  of  ministers  and  members,  774,- 
742.  Number  of  Sunday  schools,  6,597 ;  of 
teachers  in  the  same,  53,342  ;  of  Sunday-school 
scholars,  353,163.  Amount  of  collections  for 
missions,  foreign  and  domestic,  $121,111.75; 
of  collections  for  conference  claimants,  $62,- 
205.54.  Compared  with  the  summary  of  1875, 
these  returns  show  an  increase  of  413  preach¬ 
ers,  43,265  white  and  287  Indian  members,  and 
a  decrease  of  584  colored  members. 

The  agent  of  the  Publishing  Howe  presented 
to  the  General  Conference  a  detailed  report 
reviewing  the  operations  of  the  establishment 
since  1866,  when  the  General  Conference  had 
resolved  that  its  business  should  be  continued. 
The  net  profits  for  the  four  years  following 
1866  amounted  to  more  than  $94,000,  and  the 
gains  for  1871  were  $28,195.  The  business 
continued  to  be  prosperous  till  a  part  of  the 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  February, 
1872.  By  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
among  which  were  the  expense  of  rebuilding 
at  high  prices,  the  failure  of  subscriptions  and 
non-payment  of  obligations,  and  the  cost  of 
repairing  defective  structures,  the  house  had 
been  brought  into  serious  embarrassment.  Still, 
the  amount  due  it  on  account  would  meet  all 
the  liabilities  that  troubled  it.  The  assets  of 
the  house  were  valued  at  $569,095,  and  the 
liabilities  amounted  to  $270,509.  The  yearly 
sales  for  the  past  twelve  years  had  averaged 
$70,099.  The  Committee  of  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  on  Publishing  Interests  revised  the 
estimates  of  the  agent,  reducing  the  actual  cost 
value  of  the  assets  to  $232,460,  while  they 
found  the  liabilities  to  amount  to  $269,350,  so 
that  a  balance  stood  against  the  house  of  $46,- 
890.  The  General  Conference  decided  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  the  establishment  from  its 
embarrassments  and  continue  its  business,  if 
possible  on  a  more  economical  scale.  Besides 
providing  for  efforts  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  creditors  of  the  Book  Concern  for  an 
extension  of  time  on  its  obligations,  it  decided 
to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  books,  and 
confine  the  business  to  publication;  ordered,  all 
the  property  not  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  reduced  business,  including  three  fourths 
of  the  real  estate,  to  be  sold ;  and  constituted 
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a  Book  Committee  of  sis  ministers  and  seven 
laymen,  who  should  have  the  ultimate  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Concern,  to  whom  the 
hook  agent  should  be  responsible.  It  also 
provided  that  the  agent  should  be  assisted  by 
a  business  manager  and  publisher,  who  should 
be  employed  by  himself  with  the  consent  of 
the  Book  Committee,  and  should  be  a  layman. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
General  Conference  gave  the  number  of  ascer¬ 
tained  literary  institutions  under  the  care  of 
the  Church  as  87,  with  6,928  students  attend¬ 
ing  them.  The  property  of  the  institutions 
was  valued  at  $2,097,000,  and  their  libraries 
contained  a  total  of  74,f>50  volumes. 

The  eighth  General  Conference  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  May  1st.  The  quadrennial  address  of  the 
bishops  presented  a  review  of  the  condition  of 
the  Church  during  the  four  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  preceding  General  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  Church  had  enjoyed  entire  peace 
and  harmony,  and  had  received  large  accessions 
of  members  from  extensive  revivals.  Mew 
churches  had  been  built  in  improved  styles  of 
architecture,  and  many  parsonages  had  been 
provided.  A  more  homogeneous  eccelesiastical 
community,  it  was  claimed,  did  not  exist  on  the 
contiuent.  Although  Vanderbilt  University 
had  gone  into  operation  with  complete  depart¬ 
ments,  free  from  debt  and  with  fair  prospects 
for  success,  the  educational  institutions  as  a 
whole  had  not  flourished  “  in  proportion  to 
their  merits  or  the  hopes  of  the  Church.”  The 
foreign  missions,  in  China  and  Mexico,  and 
among  the  Indians  and  Germans  of  the  United 
States,  justified  all  the  expenditures  that  had 
been  made  upon  them,  and  would  demand 
larger  appropriations  in  the  future.  The  mis¬ 
sion  to  Brazil  was  still  in  its  infancy,  but  it 
was  judiciously  located  and  deserved  the  fos¬ 
tering  care  of  the  Church.  The  District  Con¬ 
ference  had  proved  its  utility  in  promoting  the 
general  interests  of  the  Church  and  developing 
its  social  elements.  The  success  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  for  establishing  fraternity  with  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  was  reported  by  the 
bishops  “  with  unfeigned  pleasure,”  and  the 
proppsition  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
latter  body  for  the  holding  of  an  mcumenical 
conference  of  all  the  Methodist  bodies  in  the 
world  was  approved  by  them.  The  report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Fraternity  (with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  appointed  by  the 
preceding  General  Conference,  embodying  the 
proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  conjunction  with  the  similar  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  agreement  establishing  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions  which  resulted  from  them,  was  presented, 
with  the  statement  that  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission  the  action  was  final.  The  Con¬ 
ference  ordered  the  report  spread  upon  the 
journal  and  the  documents  accompanying  it 
deposited  in  its  archives,  and  gave  thanks  to 
the  Commissioners  for  “  the  eminently  satis¬ 


factory  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their 
delicate  and  onerous  task.”  The  Conference 
gave  its  hearty  approval  to  the  proposal  for  an 
oecumenical  conference  of  Methodist  churches, 
and  authorized  and  directed  the  bishops  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  with  powers  to  arrange  such 
a  conference  and  represent  the  Church  in  the 
correspondence  necessary  thereto,  and  to  ap¬ 
point  delegates  to  represent  the  Church  in  the 
conference.  The  bishops  were  requested  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  bishops  and 
presiding  officers  of  all  the  other  Methodist 
General  Conferences  on  the  continent,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America;  and  the  bishops  and  pre¬ 
siding  officers  aforesaid  were  requested  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  programme  for  a  suitable  observance  of 
the  occasion  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
the  25th  of  December,  1884.  A  communica¬ 
tion  was  received  from  the  bishops  of  the  Col¬ 
ored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  was  called  to  some 
questions  existing  between  members  of  the  Col¬ 
ored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  members 
of  the  Church  South.  The  Conference  replied 
to  the  communication  that  it  was  satisfied  that 
all  the  cases  in  which  the  colored  churches  had 
failed  to  confirm  the  titles  to  church  property 
they  claimed  were  cases  of  the  existence  of  legal 
defects:  that  no  case  was  known  where  prop¬ 
erty  formerly  belonging  to  colored  people  had 
been  sold  and  the  money  diverted  to  other  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  that  no  funds  arising  from  such 
sales  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference  or 
under  its  control.  All  boards  of  trustees  still 
holding  title  to  property  erected  for  the  use  of 
colored  members  were  directed  to  transfer  the 
title  of  the  same  to  trustees  duly  appointed  by 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  whenever  it  could  be  done  without 
violation  of  State  laws  or  contravention  of  the 
vested  rights  of  congregations.  The  people  of 
the  Church  were  advised  to  give  substantial 
aid  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  brethren  of  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  estab¬ 
lish  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  their 
people.  A  report  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  colored  people  urged  the 
importance  of  such  education  as  an  essential 
measure  to  increase  the  capacity  of  this  people 
as  political  agents  and  to  purify  the  sources  of 
political  power,  and  as  important  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  interests  and  eternal  destiny  of  this  race. 
Fraternal  delegates  or  letters  were  received 
from  a  larger  number  of  Methodist  bodies  than 
had  ever  before  exchanged  courtesies  with  the 
General  Conference.  Among  them  was  the 
General  Conference  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

III.  Methodist  Protestant  Church. — The 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  met  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  July  2d.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $2,199, 
and  the  disbursements  $1,911.  The  permanent 
fund  amounted  to  $1,610.  Resolutions  were 
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adopted  in  favor  of  an  energetic  prosecution 
of  home-mission  enterprises,  and  pledging  the 
Board  to  establish  a  mission  in  Japan  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  is  furnished  by 
the  Church,  and  a  properly  qualified  man  can 
be  found  to  serve  as  a  missionary.  The  Board 
has  already  undertaken  the  education  of  some 
native  gilds  in  the  Home  of  the  Woman’s  Union 
Missionary  Society  at  Yokohama,  Japan. 

IV.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuech  in  Can¬ 
ada. — The  General  Conference  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  met  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ontario,  August  27th.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  business  transacted  was  the  adoption  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  a  measure  for  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  laymen  in  the  General  Conference, 
provided  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  shall  be  given  in  favor  of 
such  representation.  The  measure  provides 
that  the  General  Conference  shall  consist  of 
an  equal  number  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates, 
to  be  chosen  in  the  ratio  of  one  of  each  order 
for  every  four  members  of  the  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  lay  delegates  are  to  be  elected  by 
an  electoral  college  chosen  by  the  quarterly 
meetings.  They  must  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  have  been  members  of  the  Church 
for  at  least  three  consecutive  years  preceding 
their  election.  A  great  increase  was  reported 
in  the  material  resources  and  membership  of 
the  Church  within  the  previous  four  years,  but 
the  receipts  for  church  extension  had  been 
meager.  A  report  was  adopted  expressing  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  institution  of  camp  meetings,  of 
the  establishment  of  permanent  grounds,  and 
of  the  organization  of  Sunday-school  parlia¬ 
ments  and  children’s  meetings  in  connection 
with  them.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  Sunday- 
school  parliament  under  the  supervision  of  the 
whole  Church  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Camp 
Ground  in  the  next  year.  A  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  presiding  elders  in  the  several 
Conferences,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  of  a  semi-centennial  celebration  of 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada,  and  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  and 
funds  collected  in  connection  with  the  same. 

V.  Methodist  Chuech  of  Canada. — The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
Church,  as  they  were  given  by  the  retiring  Pres¬ 
ident,  Dr.  Ryerson,  in  his  address  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  of  1878 : 


CONFERENCE. 

Minis¬ 

ters. 

Members. 

on 

trial. 

London  . 

330 

35,690 

2,190 

Toronto . 

865 

33,364 

2, 70S 

Montreal . 

220 

21.526 

1.324 

Nova  Scotia . . 

New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 

106 

8,936 

976 

Island . 

95 

7.446 

425 

Newfoundland . 

49 

6,191 

1,829 

Total . 

1,165 

113,153 

9,452 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  of  134i>reach- 
ers  and  20,499  members  to  have  taken  place 
since  1874.  The  total  number  of  Sunday  schools 


was  1,732,  with  15,811  officers  and  teachers, 
and  122,157  scholars. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  met  at  Montreal  September 
4th.  The  Rev.  George  Douglas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
was  chosen  President.  The  Central  Board  of 
Missions  was  defined  to  consist  of  the  President 
of  the  General  Conference,  the  officers  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  one  minister  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  each  of  the  Conferences,  one  lay¬ 
man  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  layman  of 
the  local  Missionary  Committee,  and  six  other 
persons,  one  half  of  whom  shall  be  laymen,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  General  Conference,  and 
who  shall  continue  in  office  for  four  years.  A 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
previous  General  Conference,  to  obtain  legisla¬ 
tion  from  the  several  provincial  Legislatures  for 
the  purpose  of  vesting  in  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  the  property  formerly  held  by 
the  several  churches  now  forming  the  united 
Church,  reported  that  such  legislation  had  been 
secured  in  all  the  provinces  except  Manitoba 
and  the  Bermudas, 

VI.  Wesleyan  Connection. — The  returns 
of  members  in  the  Wesleyan  Connection  for 
1877-78  give :  In  Great  Britain — ministers, 
1,412  ;  on  trial,  208  ;  supernumeraries,  249  ; 
members,  380,876;  on  trial,  24,000.  In  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  Irish  missions — ministers,  minis¬ 
ters  on  trial,  and  supernumeraries,  265  ;  mem¬ 
bers.  26,600 ;  on  trial,  506.  In  the  French 
Conference — ministers  and  supernumeraries, 
26 ;  members,  1,888.  In  the  foreign  missions 
— ministers,  288;  members,  83,969.  Total — 
ministers,  2,448  ;  members  and  persons  on  trial 
for  membership,  517,333. 

The  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  met  for  its  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  annual  session  at  Bradford,  July  23d. 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Rigg,  D.  D.,  was  chosen 
President,  having  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  ever  cast  by  the  Conference  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  candidate  for  that  office.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  the  session  were  occupied  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  sessions,  when  the  ministers  sat  alone, 
under  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
previous  year  for  the  admission  of  the  laity  to 
the  Conference,  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  had  been  committed  to  them  exclu¬ 
sively.  During  the  pastoral  sessions  Bishop 
Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  O. 
Haven,  D.  D.,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  were  received  as  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States;  and  a 
fraternal  deputation  was,  for  the  first  time, 
received  from  the  Primitive  Methodist  Con¬ 
ference,  in  return  for  which  the  Conference 
resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  next  Primi¬ 
tive  Methodist  Conference.  The  Missionary 
Committee  announced  that  they  had  fitted  up 
a  room  in  the  Centenary  Hall  to  be  used  as  a 
Museum  of  Methodist  Antiquities  and  Literary 
Records,  for  which  contributions  were  invited. 
The  statistics  of  numerical  returns  showed  that 
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a  decrease  of  1,413  had  occurred  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  in  the  districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  a  communication  from  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Meth  odist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  proposing  the 
holding  in  London,  at  as  early  a  date  as  may 
he  found  practicable,  of  a  general  council  of 
the  Methodist  churches  of  the  world. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  con- 
nectional  funds,  the  best  method  of  relieving 
the  existing  embarrassments,  and  of  providing 
against  the  recurring  accumulation  of  debt, 
and  for  other  purposes,  met  in  London  during 
the  last  days  of  October,  and  decided  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  fund  for  the 
relief  of  all  the  connectional  departments  from 
debt,  and  for  the  initiation  and  furtherance  of 
religious  and  educational  enterprises  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  then  decided  that  the  total 
sum  of  £83,000,  being  apportioned  among  the 
several  enterprises  according  to  their  needs, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  debts  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Home  Mission  and  contingent  fund, 
the  educational  fund,  the  schools’  fund,  the 
Connectional  Sunday-School  Union,  and  the 
Children’s  Home,  and  (this  sum  not  to  exceed 
£25,000)  to  the  erection  of  a  new  branch  of 
the  Theological  Institute  in  the  midland  coun¬ 
ties;  further,  that  the  total  sum  of  £121,000 
should  be  applied  to  the  strengthening  and 
increase  of  the  enterprises  of  foreign  missions, 
the  extension  of  Methodism  in  Great  Britain, 
home  missions,  the  school  and  loan  funds,  and 
a  number  of  special  enterprises.  An  executive 
committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
organization  and  collection  of  the  fund,  and 
consult  with  the  local  committees  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  to  promote  its  interests.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  arrangements  for  obtaining  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  fund  should  embrace  religious 
services;  and,  finally,  it  was  decided  that  the 
fund  should  be  entitled  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Thanksgiving  Fund. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  April  29th.  The 
total  income  and  foreign  receipts  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  had  been  £146,017,  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  same  period  had  been  £159,079. 
From  the  general  summary  of  the  Society’s  work 
it  appeared  that  there  were  now  632  principal 
stations  or  circuits  occupied  by  its  missionaries 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  which  were 
connected  6,343  chapels  and  other  preaching 
places. 

The  union  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in 
Ireland  and  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  in  the  same  country,  which  has 
been  under  negotiation  for  several  years,  was 
consummated  in  the  Irish  Wesleyan  Conference 
of  1878,  in  session  in  Dublin,  June  29th,  when, 
all  the  particulars  having  been  agreed  upon  by 
both  bodies,  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  was  in  session  in  the  same  city  at 


the  same  time,  marched  into  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  room,  and  a  formal  union  of  the 
two  bodies  into  one  was  effected.  The  Bishop 
of  Kilmore  afterward  formed  an  organization 
called  the  Primitive  Church  Methodist  Society, 
for  those  members  of  the  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Society  who  might  not  wish  to  join  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Connection.  The  first  conference  of 
this  body  was  held  in  Dublin  in  July,  under 
his  direction,  when  he  delivered  an  address 
explaining  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

The  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist 
CHUEcn. — The  Australasian  Wesleyan  Method¬ 
ist  Church  embraces  all  of  the  Australian  col¬ 
onies,  Tasmania,  Hew  Zealand,  and  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  missions  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
principal  of  w7hich  are  those  in  the  Feejee  and 
Friendly  Islands,  and  Samoa.  It  is  divided  into 
four  annual  conferences,  named  respectively, 
after  the  parts  of  the  colonies  which  they  em¬ 
brace,  the  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
(which  has  charge  of  the  South  Sea  missions), 
Victoria  and  Tasmania,  South  Australia  (em¬ 
bracing  also  West  Australia),  and  New  Zealand 
Conference.  These  conferences  are  associated 
in  the  General  Conference,  which  meets  every 
four  years.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Church  for  1878,  arranged  so 
as  to  show  the  distribution  of  members  among 
the  colonial  districts  and  the  missions : 


DISTRICTS  AND  MISSIONS. 

Itinerant 

preachers. 

Members. 

Members 
on  trial. 

New  South  Wales . 

88 

5,283 

460 

Queensland. . . 

IT 

8ST 

8S 

South  Sea  missions,  English... 

19 

.... 

“  “  “  native.... 

74 

80,802 

6.289 

Victoria . 

99 

10,483 

1,522 

Chinese  mission . 

2 

56 

21 

Tasmania . 

18 

1,529 

247 

South  Australia . 

40 

4,951 

401 

Western  Australia . 

3 

126 

8 

New  Zealand . 

55 

3,189 

151 

Maori  mission . 

7 

385 

44 

Scandinavian  mission . 

1 

33 

.... 

Total . 

423 

67,274 

9,281 

The  second  General  Conference  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  met  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  May  8tli.  It  was 
the  first  General  Conference  held  since  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the  British  Con¬ 
ference,  and  was  the  first  elective  General  Con¬ 
ference.  It  was  composed  of  96  delegates,  of 
whom  one  half  were  laymen.  The  Bev.  J. 
Watsford  was  chosen  President.  The  princi¬ 
pal  question  discussed  was  concerning  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  change  the  polity  of  the  Church  so  as 
not  to  make  attendance  upon  class  meetings  a 
test  of  membership.  A  decision  was  given 
against  the  proposed  change.  This  Church, 
though  substantially  independent  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Wesleyan  Church  in  government,  is  not 
wholly  separated  from  it  in  finance  and  admin¬ 
istration.  Besides  having  taken  charge  of  the 
extensive  missions  built  up  by  the  British  Wes- 
leyans  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  much  of  its 
own  home  work  in  the  colonies  is  mission 
work ;  and  the  two  together  require  a  larger 
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outlay  of  means  than  the  colonial  and  mission 
churches  alone  are  able  to  furnish. 

VII.  Methodist  New  Connection. — The 
eighty-second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  New  Connection  met  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  June  10th.  A  resolution  was  adopted  con¬ 
demning  the  continued  existence  and  spread  of 
the  opium  trade  with  China,  on  grounds  of  its 
political  and  commercial  inexpediency  and  im¬ 
morality,  of  the  evil  consequences  which  it 
produces,  because  it  hinders  Christian  mission¬ 
ary  zeal  and  enterprise  among  the  Chinese, 
and  because  “it  places  England  in  such  an 
unenviable,  invidious  position  as  to  expose  her 
to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency  among  other 
nations.”  Measures  were  recommended  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
trade.  The  statistical  returns  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  863  members  and  1,134  probationers. 
There  were  reported  423  Sunday  schools,  with 
10,763  teachers  and  74,989  scholars. 

VIII.  Primitive  Methodist  Church. — The 
statistical  report  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
districts  of  this  Church,  exclusive  of  Canada, 
made  the  total  number  of  members  174,473, 
showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  1,473; 
number  of  ministers,  1,122;  of  local  preachers, 
15,542;  of  class-leaders,  10,438;  of  Sunday 
schools,  3,945  ;  of  teachers  in  the  same,  57,374 ; 
of  Sunday-school  scholars,  358,358.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  con¬ 
nection  in  Canada :  number  of  ministers,  98 ; 
of  local  preachers,  262 ;  of  class-leaders,  339 ; 
of  members,  8,174;  of  connectional  churches, 
214 ;  of  other  preaching  places,  88  ;  of  Sunday 
schools,  154;  of  teachers  in  the  same,  1,250; 
of  Sunday-school  scholars,  9,098.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  union  with  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada  was  brought  up  in  the  Canadian  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  connection,  and  was  settled  by 
the  adoption,  by  a  vote  of  54  against  22,  of  the 
following  resolution:  “That  inasmuch  as  we 
believe  the  union  of  our  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada  is  impracticable, 
on  account  of  the  existing  differences  of  church 
polity  between  the  two  bodies,  and  that  our 
people  are  not  prepared  for  such  a  union,  there¬ 
fore  we  deem  it  advisable  to  cease  further  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  for  the  present.” 

IX.  United  Methodist  Free  Churches. — 
The  statistical  reports  presented  to  the  Annual 
Assembly  of  1878  showed  that  the  number  of 
members  of  these  churches  was  72,714,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  net  decrease  of  283  members.  Every 
foreign  field,  however,  showed  an  increase. 
The  number  of  chapels  had  increased  by  20, 
the  number  of  Sunday  schools  by  24,  of  schol¬ 
ars  by  2,697,  and  of  teachers  by  280. 

X.  Bible  Christians. — The  statistical  re¬ 
turns  of  this  denomination  for  1878  show  the 
following  results:  number  of  ministers,  297; 
of  local  preachers,  1,825 ;  of  chapels,  932 ;  of 
church  members,  30,688,  showing  an  increase 
of  328  during  the  year;  of  persons  on  trial  for 
membership,  1,342 ;  of  teachers  in  Sunday 
schools,  9,973.  The  report  on  missionary 


affairs  showed  that  the  expenditure  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  income  by  more  than  £300.  The 
522  connectional  trust  estates  returned  an  in¬ 
come  of  £16,442,  out  of  which  the  cost  of  im¬ 
provements,  interest,  and  other  working  ex¬ 
penses  had  been  met,  £727  had  been  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  £4,759 
had  been  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
leaving  balances  in  the  hands  of  local  treasurers 
amounting  to  £535.  The  profits  of  the  Book 
Room  for  the  year  amounted  to  £600. 

XI.  Independent  Methodist  Churches. — 
The  seventy-third  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
United  Free  Gospel,  or  Independent  Methodist 
Churches,  was  held  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  June 
15th  to  18th.  More  than  fifty  representatives 
were  present,  chiefly  from  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  Donovan, 
explained  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
Union  that,  while  a  system  of  united  effort 
under  a  single  designation  was  considered  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  prosecution  of  the  common 
work,  each  church  was  left  at  liberty  to  retain 
its  local  name  and  entire  independence  as  to  its 
internal  arrangements.  The  doctrines  of  the 
churches  are  of  the  school  called  evangelical, 
and  their  forms  of  service  Methodistical.  All 
members  of  full  age  are  entitled  to  share  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  and  the  ministry  is 
open  and  free,  voluntary  and  unpaid.  An 
evangelistic  agency  is  organized,  consisting  in 
the  appointment  of  brethren  to  go  from  place 
to  place,  preaching  the  gospel,  visitmg  weak 
churches,  and  planting  new  ones.  Reports 
were  presented  concerning  the  operations  of 
these  evangelists,  and  also  of  the  Connectional 
Book  Room. 

MEXICO  (Estados  Unidos  de  Mejioo),  an 
independent  State  of  North  America.  For  the 
proposed  discussion  of  the  boundary  question 
with  Guatemala,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
article  on  that  country  in  the  present  volume ; 
and  for  statistics  concerning  population,  etc., 
to  the  “Annual  Cyclopaedia”  for  1874  and  for 
1875. 

The  President  of  the  republic  is  General 
Porfirio  Diaz,  inaugurated  in  November,  1876. 
The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  Min¬ 
isters:  of  the  Interior  ( ministro  de  goberna- 
cion ),  Sr.  Don  T.  Garcia:  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Sr.  Don  J.  M.  Mata ;  of  Finance,  Sr.  Don  M. 
Romero;  of  War,  General  M.  Gonzalez;  of 
Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Licentiate  Protasio  Tagle ;  and  of  Public 
Works,  Sr.  Don  Vicente  Riva  Palacio.  The 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
(and  consequently,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  Vice-President  of  the  repub¬ 
lic)  is  Sr.  Don  Antonio  Vallarta,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  as  follows:  Sres.  P.  Ogazon,  J.  de 
Mata  Vasquez,  M.  Alas,  A.  Martinez  de  Cas¬ 
tro,  M.  Blanco,  J.  Ramirez,  J.  M.  Bautista,  J. 
M.  Altamirano,  E.  Montes,  L.  Guzman,  J.  E. 
Munoz  (Attorney-General),  and  D.  de  la  Garza 
y  Garza  (Procurator-General).  The  Govern¬ 
ors  of  the  several  States,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 
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Aguas  Calientes . 

Seflor  Don  F.  G.  Hornedo. 

Campeachy . 

“ 

44 

M.  Castillo. 

Chiapas . 

“ 

44 

S.  Escobar. 

Chihuahua . 

44 

44 

A.  Trias. 

Coahuila . 

44 

44 

H.  Charles. 

Colima . 

41 

44 

D.  Lope. 

Durango . 

44 

44 

J.  M.  Flores. 

Guanajuato . 

41 

44 

F.  Mena. 

Guerrero . 

U 

E.  Cuellar. 

Hidalgo . 

u 

44 

N.  Cravioto. 

44 

44 

J.  M.  Cainarena. 

Mexico . 

“ 

44 

- Mirafuentes. 

Michoacan . 

44 

44 

B.  Patino. 

Morelos . 

44 

44 

G.  Garcia. 

Nuevo  Leon . 

44 

44 

C.  Pacheco. 

Oajaca . 

44 

44 

H.  Meigneiro. 

Puebla . 

44 

I.  J.  C.  Bonilla. 

Queretaro . 

44 

44 

A.  Gayon. 

San  Luis  Potosi . 

44 

C.  Diaz  Gutierrez. 

Sinaloa . 

44 

44 

J.  Kamirez. 

Sonora . 

44 

44 

M.  V.  Mariscal. 

Tabasco . 

44 

44 

S.  Sarlat. 

Tamaulipas . 

44 

44 

J.  Gojon. 

Tlaxcala . 

44 

44 

- Lira  y  Ortega. 

Vera  Cruz . 

44 

44 

- Mier  y  Teran. 

Y  ucatan . 

44 

44 

M.  Ancona. 

Zacatecas . 

44 

44 

T.  G.  de  Cadena. 

Federal  District . 

44 

44 

L.  O.  Curriel. 

Lower  California  Ter. 

44 

44 

F.  Miranda  y  Castro. 

The  Mexican  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States  is  Sr.  Don  M.  de  Zamacona ; 
the  United  States  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Mexico  is  the  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  and  the 
United  States  Consul-General  at  the  capital 
is  Mr.  Lennox. 

The  army  comprises  21,136  men  and  1,251 
officers,  as  follows :  Foot  (20  battalions),  14,642 
men  and  765  officers;  horse  (10  corps),  4,843 
men  and  297  officers ;  artillery  (4  brigades  of 
4  batteries  each),  1,315  men  and  148  officers; 
coast-guard,  71  men  and  22  officers  ;  and  inva¬ 
lids,  265  men  and  19  officers. 

The  navy  comprises  four  gunboats. 

The  national  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1878,  and  the  sources  from  which 
it  was  derived,  were  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
table : 


REVENUE. 


Custom-house  (maritime  and  frontier)  : 

Import  duties .  $10,556,S41 

Export  duties .  910,581 


Custom-house  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  etc. 

Stamped  paper . 

Direct  taxation . 

Post-Office . 

Mint . 

Public  instruction  (old  fund) . 

Arrears . 

National  property . 

Lottery . 

Sundries . 


$11,497,425 

1,109,930 

1,800,000 

525,150 

415,156 

342,014 

86,988 

82,508 

1,711 

94,762 

243,163 


Total .  $16,128,807 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  estimated 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  year : 


EXPENDITURE. 

Legislative .  $2,051,202 

Executive .  48,172 

Judicial .  831,823 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs .  198,960 

“  of  the  Interior .  2,474,801 

“  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction .  1,095,588 

“  .  of  Public  Works .  2,749,280 

“  of  Finance . 4,888,817 

“  of  War .  8,274,398 


Total .  $22,108,046 

The  national  debt,  of  which  no  official  re¬ 
turns  have  been  published  since  1865,  was  esti¬ 


mated  by  a  British  writer  to  amount  to  $395,- 
500,000.  “In  dispatches  which  I  have  recent¬ 
ly  sent  to  the  Department  of  State,”  writes 
Minister  Foster  in  1878,  “I  have  shown  that 
Mexico  owes  in  Europe  a  bonded  and  treaty 
debt,  with  accrued  interest,  of  say  $125,000,- 
000,  and  in  the  United  States  of  $2,700,000. 
For  the  payment  of  the  European  debts  the 
Government  has  already  pledged  the  entire 
available  customs  receipts  of  its  ports ;  and  it 
has  subsequently  pledged  60  per  cent,  of  the 
same  customs  to  secure  the  American  debt.  It 
is  true,  this  (the  Mexican)  Government  claims 
that  it  is  released  from  the  European  pledge 
by  the  action  of  England,  France,  and  Spain 
in  1861— ’62,  though  these  nations  do  not  con¬ 
cede  that  claim ;  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  pledge  to  secure  the  American  debt  is 
a  binding  obligation.”  The  second  annual 
installment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity  to  the 
United  States  was  paid  with  no  less  punc¬ 
tuality  in  1878  than  was  the  first  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Concerning  the  flourishing  public-school  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  we  would  refer 
to  the  comprehensive  details  given  in  the 
“  Annual  Cyclopiedia”  for  1876. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  and  reliable  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico,  it 
may  here  he  mentioned  that  the  exports,  as 
calculated  from  custom-house  returns,  are  of  a 
mean  annual  value  of  $30,000,000,  and  the 
imports  $27,000,000.  But  such  is  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  systematic  smuggling  that  these  re¬ 
turns  can  never  he  regarded  as  correct ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  whole  of  the  figures  therein  repre¬ 
senting  the  imports  and  those  standing  for 
bullion  in  the  exports  may  safely  be  doubled. 
Among  the  commodities  most  extensively  ex¬ 
ported  are  silver  and  gold  coin,  silver  and 
copper  ore,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  dye¬ 
stuffs,  coffee,  vanilla  beans,  hides,  timber, 
cabinet-wood,  Sisal  hemp  ( henequen ),  ixtle, 
etc. ;  and  the  chief  articles  among  the  imports 
are  linen,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  iron 
wrought  and  unwrought,  machinery,  hard¬ 
ware,  provisions,  etc.  Considerably  more 
than  one  third  of  the  exports  are  shipped  di¬ 
rectly  to  Great  Britain,  either  for  consumption 
there  or  for  distribution  among  other  European 
markets ;  and  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
imports  are  from  England.  The  United  States 
and  France  figure  each  for  about  one  sixth  of 
the  imports,  Germany  for  one  fifteenth,  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  West  Indies  (mainly  Cuba)  for 
one  tenth,  etc.  Both  exports  and  imports  have 
sensibly  diminished  in  importance  in  the  last 
two  years,  as  may  be  observed  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  duties  collected  in  either  of 
them  and  in  any  of  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding.  For  instance,  the  total  yield  of  the 
custom-houses  of  the  republic  in  1878  amount¬ 
ed  to  but  $12,606,355,  against  $17,303,945  in 
1870,  notwithstanding  no  reduction  of  the 
tariff  occurred  in  the  interval.  In  the  single 
State  of  Yucatan  the  trade  with  the  United 
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States  is  larger  than  with  all  other  countries 
together  ;  the  exports  of  that  State,  however, 
seldom  exceed  $750,000,  and  the  imports  are 
rarely  over  $500,000. 

The  general  desire  of  the  manufacturing 
community  of  the  United  States  to  extend  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  the  two  countries 
found  expression  last  year  in  the  organization 
at  Chicago  of  a  commission  under  the  title  of 
the  “Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  North¬ 
west,”  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Mexico  with 
a  view  “  to  do  some  business  with  the  citizens 
of  that  republic,  as  Chicago  produces  many 
articles  consumed  there.”  A  reception  was 
tendered  to  Sr.  Zamacona,  to  which  Minister 
Foster  was  invited;  but  the  latter,  unable  to 
attend,  forwarded  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  an  elaborate  communica¬ 
tion  containing  his  views  on  the  present  condi¬ 
tion,  possibilities,  and  requirements  of  Mexico, 
and  what  he  regarded  as  grave  impediments  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  While 
many  of  the  hindrances  that  he  enumerated  are 
more  decidedly  so  for  the  United  States  than 
for  other  countries,  the  majority  of  them  are 
equally  felt  elsewhere  as  here ;  and  with  the 
abolition  of  long  credits  and  a  high  tariff  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  establishment  of  overland  steam 
communication  between  the  capital  of  the  re¬ 
public  and  the  United  States,  the  scale  would 
be  sensibly  turned  in  favor  of  the  latter.  “  The 
system  of  long  credits  in  universal  practice 
here,”  says  Mr.  Foster,  “is  a  serious  impedi- 
nent  to  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  trade 
with  Mexico.  Merchants  coming  from  the 
interior  to  the  capital  always  buy  on  credit, 
which  is  usually  fixed  at  eight  months,  with  no 
interest  added,  and  often  runs  to  ten  or  twelve 
months.  It  is  not  so  serious  an  objection  to 
the  German  importer,  who  has  good  connec¬ 
tions  and  credit  in  Europe,  where  he  can  com¬ 
mand  unlimited  capital  at  very  low  rates  of 
interest  and  long  time;  but  to  the  American 
merchant,  who  must  conform  to  the  shorter 
credits  and  higher  rates  of  interest  prevailing 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  a  serious 
objection.  There  is  also  an  inconvenience  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  want  of  the  free  transportation  of 
money  from  the  interior  to  this  city.  The  cur¬ 
rency,  being  entirely  silver,  is  bulky,  and,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  can  only  be 
safely  sent  in  the  conductor  or  large  trains  es¬ 
corted  by  strong  guards  of  Federal  soldiers. 
And  as  these  conductas  only  come  from  Zacate¬ 
cas  and  intermediate  cities  every  three  or  five 
months,  the  merchants  must  await  their  arrival 
to  receive  remittances.”  The  exorbitant  du¬ 
ties  laid  on  many  commodities,  especially  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  are  prohibitory  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word ;  a  circumstance  all  the  more 
astonishing,  as  Mexico  is,  at  least  at  present,  by 
no  means  in  a  position  to  manufacture  success¬ 
fully,  spite  of  certain  natural  advantages,*  its 
facilities  and  advantages  being  mainly  of  a  na¬ 


*  See  “Annual  Cyclopedia  ”  for  1876,  p.  543,  first  column. 


ture  to  favor  mining  and  tropical  agriculture. 
Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  intending 
exporters  to  Mexico  have  to  contend  with  in 
this  direction  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  articles  selected  by  Minister  Fos¬ 
ter  from  the  Mexican  arancel  (tariff)  as  being 
among  those  which  American  merchants  and 
manufacturers  would  be  most  likely  to  seek  to 
introduce  into  that  republic : 


MEXICAN  TARIFF  DUTIES. 


ARTICLES.  Rates. 

Domestic  cottons  unbleached,  square  metre .  $0  09 

“  “  bleached,  square  metre .  0  16 

Calicoes,  square  metre .  0  14 

Thread,  white,  kilo .  0  60 

“  colored,  kilo . 0  96 

“  spool,  dozen .  0  14 

Cassimeres  and  similar  woolen  goods,  square  metre. .  1  40 

Carriages,  open,  and  coupOs,  each .  176  00 

Coaches,  phaetons,  landaus,  etc.,  each .  396  00 

Buggies,  each . . . '. . . .  182  00 

Sulkies,  each .  66  00 

Wagons,  each .  SO  00 

Harness,  for  carriages,  kilo,  gross  weight .  2  00 

Harness,  for  wagons,  kilo,  gross  weight . .  0  86 

Furniture,  55  per  cent,  on  invoice  and  25  per  cent,  ad¬ 
ditional. 

Pianos,  kilo,  gross  weight .  0  43 

Flour,  kilo,  net  weight .  0  10 

Wheat,  “  “  “  0  04 

Barley,  “  “  “  0  03 

Rice,  “  “  “  0  07 

Hops,  “  “  “  0  18 

Hams,  smoked,  kilo,  net  weight .  0  24 

Meats,  salt  and  smoked,  kilo,  net  weight .  0  24 

Lard,  kilo,  net  weight .  0  18 

Butter,  “  “  “  0  24 

Cheese,  “  “  “  0  14 

Candles,  tallow,  kilo,  gross  weight .  0  08 

“  stearine,  “  “  “  0  19 

“  paraffine,  “  “  “  0  38 

Crackers,  kilo,  gross  weight .  0  12 

Canned  fruit,  cans  included,  kilo,  net  weight . .  0  50 

Canned  meats  and  fish,  cans  included,  kilo,  net  weight.  0  72 

Pickles,  jars  included,  kilo,  net  weight . . .  0  48 

Soap,  toilet,  kilo.,  gross  weight .  1  15 

“  common,  kilo,  gross  weight . 30  to  80 

Glass,  common,  “  “  “  .  0  17 

Gunpowder,  “  “  “  .  2  00 

Nails  of  all  kinds,  iron,  kilo,  gross  weight . '.  0  12 

Tools,  iron,  steel,  or  wood,  “  “  “  .  0  19 

Clothing,  ready  made,  all  kinds,  per  cent .  1  32 

India-rubber  clothing,  kilo,  gross  weight .  14-3 

“  shoes,  etc ,  “  “  “  .  0  43 

“  cloth,  for  tables,  kilo,  gross  weight .  0  29 

Oil  cloth  for  floors,  kilo,  gross  weight .  0  29 

Leather  boots,  yellow,  dozen  .  16  50 

“  “  calf  or  morocco,  dozen  .  27  00 

“  shoes,  common,  men’s,  dozen . 7  00 

“  “  fine,  men’s,  dozen .  16  50 

“  “  “  women's,  dozen .  17  00 

“  “  common,  women’s,  dozen .  5  50 

Carpets,  two-  and  three-ply,  square  metre .  0  80 

“  Brussels,  square  metre .  0  95 

“  velvet,  square  metre .  1  40 

Cocoa  matting,  kilo,  gross  weight .  0  16 

Vinegar,  barrels,  kilo,  net  weight .  0  05 

“  bottles,  “  “  “  0  10 

Whisky,  barrels,  “  “  “  0  33 

“  bottles,  “  “  “  0  38 

Beer,  barrels,  “  “  “  0  10 

“  bottles,  “  “  “  0  20 

Petroleum  (cans  included),  kilo,  net  weight .  .  0  09 

Rosin,  kilo,  gross  weight .  0  25 

Tar,  “  “  “  . ; .  0  08 

Salt,  “  “  “  .  0  05 

Potatoes,  kilo,  gross  weight .  0  02 

Onions,  “  “  “  .  0  02 


“  But  when  this  tariff  is  paid,  the  costs  and 
charges  only  commence.  Formerly  the  Feder¬ 
al  Government  had  four  or  five  additional  du¬ 
ties,  but  these  have  all  been  consolidated  into 
the  tariff  (which  is  one  cause  of  its  high  rate), 
and  one  other  duty  paid  to  the  custom-house 
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in  Mexico,  of  2  per  cent  on  the  tariff  rate. 
But  there  exists  in  this  republic  the  evil  sys¬ 
tem  of  municipal  and  State  duties  on  foreign 
goods;  so  that  when  they  pass  through  the 
custom-house  and  pay  the  tariff,  another  tax 
is  laid  upon  them  by  the  municipality  when 
they  leave  Vera  Cruz;  and  when  they  are 
brought  into  another  State  they  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  import  tax  to  pay  there.  This  latter 
tax,  being  levied  by  the  State  Legislature,  va¬ 
ries  with  each  State.  In  the  Federal  District  it 
is  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  maritime  tariff,  but 
in  the  adjoining  State  of  Hidalgo  it  is  12|  per 
cent,  of  that  tariff,  and  in  others  it  is  as  high  as 
25  per  cent.  This  system  of  internal  customs, 
besides  being  burdensome  pecuniarily,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  annoying  to  the  merchant,  as  in  every 


instance  the  goods  must  pass  through  the  local 
custom-house,  be  opened  and  examined,  and 
the  fees  for  handling,  etc.,  paid.  It  is  an  evil 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  enlight¬ 
ened  public  men  of  the  country.  There  is  an 
express  prohibition  against  it  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  pro¬ 
nounced  against  it;  but  ‘necessity  knows  no 
law,’  and  gives  very  little  heed  to  the  demands 
of  political  economy  or  of  trade.  The  States 
and  municipalities  are  always  hard  pressed  to 
raise  enough  money  for  current  expenses,  and 
in  trying  to  solve  this  problem  they  find  for¬ 
eign  merchandise  one  of  the  taxables  most 
easily  reached ;  and  hence  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  continue  to  set  at  defiance  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Supreme  Court  of  the  country.” 

Nor  are  native  economists  blind  to  this  un¬ 
favorable  state  of  things.  “  Even  before  I  came 
to  this  country,”  remarked  Minister  Zamacona, 
in  an  address  to  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade 
in  November  last,  “  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  Mexico  to  the  required 


reforms  of  several  articles  in  our  tariff,  the 
necessary  reduction  or  suppression  of  duties 
on  certain  articles,  particularly  in  the  various 
branches  of  hardware  and  iron  industry,  and  I 
was  happy  to  find  that  functionary  perfectly 
well  disposed  to  agree  with  my  suggestions.  The 
tendency  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  both 
its  branches — executive  as  welt  as  legislative — 
to  make  our  tariff  regulations  more  liberal  has 
been  demonstrated  in  two  recent  instances.  A 
resolution  has  just  been  introduced  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Congress  that  the  tariffs  be  revised,  with 
the  object  of  simplifying  and  of  making  them 
more  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Minister 
of  Finance  has  had  occasion  during  a  recent 
debate  to  express  his  ideas  regarding  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity.  A  bill  was  under  discussion 
to  exempt  paper  of  for¬ 
eign  manufacture  from 
all  duty.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  opposed  the 
measure,  not  for  its  own 
nature,  but  on  account 
of  its  isolated  character, 
maintaining  that  this 
class  of  reforms  should' 
be  the  result  of  inter¬ 
national  agreements  re¬ 
garding  commercial  reci¬ 
procity.  He  spoke  as 
follows  :  ‘  I  am  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  best  wray 
to  stimulate  production, 
trade,  and  wealth  in 
Mexico  is  to  conclude 
with  those  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  we 
have  mercantile  relations 
treaties  of  reciprocity 
upon  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  between  England 
and  France.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  enter 
into  such  compacts  with  France  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  since  our  official  relations  with  these  two 
Powers  are  interrupted.  But  we  could  treat 
with  Germany  and  the  United  States,  which, 
besides  being  a  great  mercantile  people,  has  the 
recommendation  to  be  our  nearest  neighbor.’ 
After  mentioning  several  instances  illustrating 
the  detrimental  influences  of  lack  of  commer¬ 
cial  conventions  to  promote  the  harmonious  in¬ 
terests  of  our  republic  and  some  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Secretary  said,  ‘  This  unfavorable 
situation  would  suddenly  change  if  we  would 
enter  into  reciprocity  compacts  with  any  indus¬ 
trial  power  like  the  United  States.’  ” 

Mexico  produces  common  grades  of  woolen 
and  cotton  fabrics  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
meet  the  entire  demand  for  home  consumption. 
We  subjoin  some  statistics  on  this  subject,  from 
an  official  list  prepared  for  the  American  Min¬ 
ister,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington:  Unbleached  cotton 
factories,  63,  producing  per  annum  4,000,000 
pieces  of  from  30  to  33  yards,  and  12,000,000 
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to  15,000,000  pounds  of  thread ;  print  and 
calico  factories,  9,  producing  400,000  pieces 
annually ;  cassimere  and  woolen  factories,  10, 
producing  2,000,000  yards  per  annum.  If  all 
necessary  data  were  obtained,  it  is  thought  the 
production  would  he  found  to  he  much  great¬ 
er  than  the  foregoing.  The  manufactures  of 
woolen  thread  and  other  woolen  goods  are  not 
here  taken  into  account.* 

Imperfect  means  of  communication  and  con¬ 
sequent  enhanced  cost  of  transportation  from 
any  part  of  the  coast  to  the  interior  are  the 
most  formidable  enemies  to  the  Mexican  im¬ 
porters’  interests;  and  they  can  only  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  construction  of  railways,  for 
Mexico  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers.  So  enormous  are  the  rates  of  car¬ 
riage  that  even  commodities  entering  the  coun¬ 
try  free  of  duty  (printed  hooks  for  educational 
purposes,  agricultural  implements,  tools,  ma¬ 
chinery,  engines,  mining  apparatus,  etc.)  are 
introduced  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent. 
Freight  by  rail  from  Yera  Cruz  to  the  capital, 
a  distance  of  263  miles,  is  as  follows :  first 
class,  $76.05  per  ton;  second  class,  $65.18; 
third  class,  $54.32;  by  passenger  trains,  $97.- 
77 !  A  tierce  of  sugar-cured  hams,  costing  on 
board  steamer  in  New  York  $34.65,  costs  laid 
down  in  Mexico  City  $93.19;  an  invoice  of 
nails,  amounting  on  board  in  New  York  to 
$23.82,  figures  at  $141.64  on  reaching  the  Mexi¬ 
can  capital ;  a  barrel  of  flour,  costing  $6  in 
New  York,  stands  the  Mexican  importer  in 
$29.03 ;  a  barrel  of  crackers,  $5.50,  costs  $20.- 
66  in  Mexico ;  a  barrel  of  salt,  $2,  attains  a 
value  of  $20,  etc.,  etc.  These  curious  and  sig¬ 
nificant  calculations  have  been  extracted  from 
the  American  Minister’s  communication  al¬ 
ready  referred  to. 

Railway,  telegraph,  and  shipping  statistics 
were  given  at  length  in  our  volume  for  1876. 

On  April  9th  the  recognition  of  the  Diaz 
Government  by  the  United  States  was  formally 
announced  by  Minister  Foster,  who,  on  the 
following  day,  was  for  the  first  time  officially 
received  by  the  President. 

Congress  met  on  May  1st,  on  which  occasion 
was  read  an  unusually  long  message  from  the 
Executive,  conveying  the  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinued  peaceful  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
and  the  desire  to  see  closer  bonds  of  union  es¬ 
tablished  between  them  and  Mexico. 

The  President’s  message  to  the  following 
Congress,  which  assembled  as  usual  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16th,  was  of  much  greater  importance, 
as  containing  a  lengthy  review  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  republic,  the  material  progress 
so  far  achieved  since  his  inauguration,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  probable  future  of  Mexico,  pre¬ 
sented  in  glowing  though  perhaps  not  unduly 
brilliant  colors.  His  remarks  relating  to  the 
border  question  were  unaffected  and  forcible, 
and  the  defense  of  his  Government  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  was  dignified  and  determined.  The 


*  See  “Annual  Cyclopaedia ”  for  1ST6,  p.  543. 


boundary  line  with  this  country  extended  for 
a  distance  of  some  1,520  miles,  through  an  un¬ 
populated  territory  periodically  infested  by 
barbarous  Indian  tribes,  under  which  circum¬ 
stances  difficulties  should  give  no  cause  for 
surprise ;  that  Mexico  had  suffered  from  the 
incursions  equally  with  the  United  States;  that 
“it  can  not  be  possible,  on  any  ground,  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  incursions  which  the  United  States 
may  have  suffered  to  impotency  or  a  want  of 
will  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Mexico 
to  repress  or  prevent  them,  when  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
with  more  elements  than  ours,  has  not  been 
able  to  prevent  the  various  invasions  which 
have  proceeded  from  its  territory  against  the 
republic,  for  about  a  year  past,  in  open  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  destinies  of  the 
neighboring  nation  are  ruled  by  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  which,  in  view  of  having  adopted  an 
unprecedented  policy  toward  Mexico,  and  in 
order  not  to  contradict  by  its  own  acts  that 
which  it  asked  of  Mexico,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  exercised  extraordinary  vigilance  in  this 
respect.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  thought  that,  in  order  to  make  effective  the 
pursuit  of  the  savages  of  the  frontier,  it  would 
be  proper  that  the  forces  of  each  country  should 
cross,  in  their  pursuit,  to  the  territory  of  the 
other.  These  measures  have  been  proposed 
principally  during  the  period  of  the  last  two 
Mexican  administrations,  which  thought  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  authorize  the  passage 
of  forces  to  foreign  territory,  and  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  solicit  the  permission  of  Congress  or 
the  Senate,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  our  Constitution,  in  order  to  agree  to  this 
step;  and  on  this  point  their  views  were  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  those  of  distinguished  North  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen,  as  appears  from  documents  re¬ 
cently  published  in  the  United  States.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  thought  proper  to  allow  more  than  a 
year  to  pass  before  entering  upon  official  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  present  Administration,  issued, 
while  those  relations  were  suspended,  the  in¬ 
structions  addressed  to  General  Ord  by  the 
Department  of  War  in  Washington  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1877,  in  which  he  was  authorized  to 
order  the  passage  of  troops  of  the  United  States 
to  our  territory  in  pursuit  of  Indians  and  ma¬ 
rauders,  without  the  consent  of  the  national 
Government.  But  as,  in  the  conception  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  and  conformably  with 
the  precepts  of  international  law,  those  instruc¬ 
tions  constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  republic,  it  was  not  thought 
compatible  with  the  honor  and  the  rights  of 
Mexico  to  enter  upon  the  arrangement  for  the 
reciprocal  passage  of  troops  in  pursuit  of  In¬ 
dians  in  the  desert  region,  until  the  said  order 
should  be  withdrawn,  not  withstanding  the  great 
desire  of  the  Government  for  an  agreement  with 
that  of  the  United  States  on  this  point,  to  avoid 
more  serious  difficulties  in  the  future.  .  .  .  The 
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Government  of  Mexico  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  done  all  it  could  to  avert  future 
troubles  and  complications,  having  gone  as  far 
as  the  honor  and  rights  of  the  nation  will  per¬ 
mit.” 

MICHIGAN.  The  Treasury  is  reported  to 
be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  balance  of 
cash  on  hand  September  30,  1877,  was  $609,- 
771.23 ;  cash  receipts  for  the  year,  $2,360,914.- 
44;  cash  payments  for  the  year,  $2,570,345.32 ; 
balance,  September  30, 1878,  $400,340.45.  No 
part  of  this  balance  belongs  to  the  general 
fund,  which  has  been  overdrawn  in  \he  sum 
of  $173,011. 

The  receipts  into  and  disbursements  from 
the  State  Treasury  during  the  past  four  years 
have  been  as  follows  : 


RECEIPTS. 

1875  $2,20S,929  65 

1876  .  1,744,406  29 

1877  .  1,833,824  77 

1878  .  2,360,914  44 


Total .  $8,148,075  05 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

1875  .  $2,050,097  37 

1876  1,909,507  49 

1877  .  2,288,058  84 

1878  . 2,570,345  82 


Total .  $8,818,009  02 


Balance  in  Treasury  September  30.  1874 . $1,070,274  32 

.Receipts  for  four  years .  8,14S,075  05 


$9,218,349  37 

Payments  for  four  years .  8,818,009  02 


Balance,  September  30,  1878 .  $400,340  35 


The  total  receipts  in  1878  for  specific  taxes 
were  $635,220.51.  “  Of  this  amount,”  says 

the  State  Treasurer,  “  $20,566.30  was  received 
for  mining  taxes  from  the  Upper  Peninsula; 
the  remainder,  $614,654.21,  is  an  amount  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  trust  funds  and 
on  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  leaving  $330,- 
775.50  to  be  credited  to  the  sinking  fund.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  say  that  it  may  be 
safely  calculated  that  the  surplus  specific  taxes 
paid  by  railroads,  insurance,  telegraph,  car,  and 
manufacturing  companies,  after  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  trust  funds 
and  the  bonded  debt,  will  in  two  years  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  extinguish  the  entire  bonded  debt  of 
the  State.  This  large  surplus  will  then,  under 
section  1,  article  14,  of  the  Constitution,  be 
added  to  the  primary -school  interest  fund. 
The  amount  paid  to  the  counties  from  this 
fund  in  1878  was  $234,499.57,  to  which,  after 
the  payment  of  the  State  debt  is  provided  for, 
add  the  surplus  of  specific  taxes,  and  we  will 
have  a  grand  total  of  over  half  a  million  of 
dollars  to  be  distributed  annually  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  common  schools  of  our  State.”  The 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  September  30, 
1878,  was  $959,150,  there  having  been  a  reduc¬ 
tion  during. the  previous  two  years  of  $433,000. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  trust 
funds  on  September  30,  1876,  was  $3,079,346, 
and  on  September  30,  1878,  $3,324,777.  The 
latter  amount  was  made  up  as  follows: 


Primary-school  fund . . .  $2,369,114  15 

Five  per  cent,  primary-school  fund. . . .  315,836  18 

University  fund . .  •  452.317  56 

Agricultural  College  fund .  130,784  89 

Normal  School  fund .  53,421  82 

Iiailroad  and  other  deposits. . .  3,803  72 


Total . $3,324,777  82 

The  aggregate  value  o'f  all  the  real  and  per- 


assessors,  in  1876,  was  as  follows: 

Real  estate .  $80S,753,036 

Personal  property .  66,127,992 


Total .  $374,881,028 


“It  is  alleged,”  says  Governor  Croswell, 
“and  I  have  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  this 
valuation  does  not  show  much  more  than  one 
third  of  the  real  worth  of  the  property  as¬ 
sessed.  I  have  no  information  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  the  assessments  for  1877  and 
1878,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
made  upon  the  same  basis.  A  clause  in  our 
State  Constitution,  which  seems  to  me  man¬ 
datory,  declares  that  all  assessments  upon 
property  shall  he  at  its  cash  value.” 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  held  by  the  State 
September  30,  1878,  was  2,737,938.  During 
the  two  years  preceding  there  were  sold  302,- 
290  acres.  The  value  of  State  tax  lands,  on 
which  redemption  had  expired  and  the  State 
acquired  a  title,  remaining  unsold  at  the  close 
of  the  sale  in  October.  1878,  was  $2,289*596. 
The  amount  unsold  at  the  close  of  the  sale  in 

1877  was  $1,856,243  ;  showing  an  increase  in 

1878  of  $433,352.  As  the  State  has  acquired 
a  large  amount  (which  is  constantly  increasing) 
of  lands  of  this  character,  it  is  considered  high¬ 
ly  important  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  disposition. 

The  new  Capitol  at  Lansing  was  dedicated 
January  1, 1879.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
October  2,  1873.  The  appropriations  have  ag¬ 
gregated  $1,390,000,  and  the  building  has  been 
completed  within  this  sum. 

According  to  the  most  complete  returns 
available,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  aid 
from  or  wholly  supported  by  the  State  and 
counties  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1878,  was  as  follows  : 


In  county  poor-houses .  7,678 

Permanent  paupers  outside .  1,225 

Temporarily  relieved  outside .  34,701 

State  Public  School .  412 

Asylums  for  insane .  1,200 

Institution  for  mutes  and  blind .  2S7 

Harper  Hospital,  Detroit .  50 

Detroit  House  of  Correction .  2,067 

State  Prison,  Jackson .  1,156 

Reform  School .  428 

County  jails .  7,201 

City  aird  village  lock-ups .  1,160 


Total .  66,965 


Tli ere  is  a  deduction  from  this  aggregate  to 
be  made  for  prisoners  in  the  jails  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  have  been  duplicated  in  the 
returns,  when  committed  to  the  larger  prisons ; 
and  also,  for  a  portion  of  the  patients  at  Kala¬ 
mazoo  and  Pontiac,  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
aid  from  the  State.  The  whole  number  of 
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these  classes,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
is  2,500;  thus  leaving  an  aggregate  of  54,565 
persons  who  are  for  a  greater  or  less  part  of 
the  time  maintained  by  the  State.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  maintained  during  the  year  in  the 
several  institutions  named  is  about  5,500.  The 
total  cost  of  this  maintenance,  assuming  that 
the  State  Prison  and  House  of  Correction  are 
self-supporting,  and  leaving  their  prisoners  out 
of  account,  was  for  1S78,  to  September  30th, 
as  follows : 

For  paupers,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  labor  in  the  poorhouses. . .  $203,243  03 


For  temporary  relief .  331,471  81 

For  transportation  of  paupers  to 

and  from  poorhouses .  4,603  77 

For  transportation  of  paupers  to 

their  friends .  12,193  40 

Expenditure  in  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
sane .  125,679  48 


Total  cost  of  pupils  in  Asylum  for  * 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind .  $42,000  00 

Cost  of  maintaining  boys  at  the  Ke- 

form  School .  27,000  00 

Cost  of  maintaining  children  at  the 

State  Public  School .  37,000  00 

Cost  of  maintaining  84  soldiers  at 
60  cts.  per  day  each,  8,45S  days. .  2.074  80 

- 10S.074  SO 


Grand  total  of  all  expenditures,  exclusive  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  grounds,  buildings,  and  repairs, 
and  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  property  in  use 
for  the  several  purposes .  $785,271  92 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  sum,  or 
$551,517.66,  is  spent,  as  is  seen  by  comparison 
of  the  figures,  on  the  poor  in  the  almshouses, 
and  for  outside  relief. 

The  State  Prison  continues  to  be  overcrowd¬ 
ed,  The  number  of  convicts  on  September  30, 
1878,  was  804,  being  156  more  than  the  estab¬ 
lishment  has  cells  to  accommodate.  The  daily 
average  for  the  year  was  808.  The  earnings 
for  the  past  two  years  were  $204,920,  and  the 
ordinary  expenses  $200,217,  which  shows  a 
balance  for  the  whole  period  to  the  credit  of 
the  prison  of  $4,703.  During  the  past  year 
the  disbursements  have  exceeded  the  earnings 
in  the  sum  of  $832.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
general  depression  in  business,  which  has  great¬ 
ly  lessened  the  demand  for  convict  labor,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  contract  for  the  work-of 
the  prisoners  at  as  favorable  rates  as  formerly. 
The  whole  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons 
of  the  State  on  September  30th  was  1,519,  of 
whom  134  were  females. 

The  State  House  of  Correction  at  Ionia  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  on  August 
15,  1877.  The  entire  building  is  complete,  with 
the  exception  of  one  wing  of  cells,  and  the  in¬ 
closing  wall  constructed.  The  total  cost  of 
construction  thus  far  is  $256,029.  The  whole 
number  of  prisoners  up  to  September  30,  1878, 
was  4S4,  of  whom  131  had  been  transferred 
from  the  State  Prison  at  Jackson  and  353  re¬ 
ceived  by  sentence  of  court.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  in  the  institution  on  September 
30th  was  233.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  in¬ 
stitution  from  its  opening  to  that  date  was 
$58,443,  and  the  earnings  were  $5,892,  leaving 
an  excess  of  expenditures  of  $52,551.  Much  of 


the  work  on  the  buildings  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  a 
large  amount  of  grading  on  the  prison  grounds, 
has  been  done  by  the  prisoners.  No  favorable 
opportunity  for  contracting  the  labor  of  the 
men  has  offered  until  recently,  when  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  for  employing  from  100 
to  200  of  them  on  permanent  paying  work  from 
January  1,  1879. 

The  Reform  School  had  in  its  charge  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30, 1878,  327  boys,  being  an  increase 
of  65  over  the  number  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  85  over  that  of  1876.  Although  bars  and 
bolts  have  been  removed,  the  escapes  have 
been  few.  The  boys  have  been  organized  into 
a  military  company,  and  furnished  by  the  State 
with  arms  and  accouterments.  They  drill  reg¬ 
ularly.  The  Board  of  Control  estimate  the  or¬ 
dinary  expenses  for  the  coming  two  years  at 
$38,150  per  year.  The  subject  of  a  reformato¬ 
ry  for  girls,  to  be  placed  exclusively  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  women,  has  engaged 
the  public  attention.  In  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  of  1879,  the  Governor  says:  “  If 
you  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  number  of  disso¬ 
lute  girls  in  the  State  of  a  criminal  tendency 
is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  sufficient  to  make  such  an 
institution  a  necessity,  then  steps  toward  the 
undertaking  would  seem  wise.” 

The  State  Public  School  is  a  charity  peculiar 
to  Michigan,  there  being  no  institution  just 
like  it  in  any  other  State.  It  aims  to  prevent 
pauperism  and  crime  by  removing  children 
from  the  corrupting  and  contaminating  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  poorhouse,  and  placing  them 
where  they  may  be  prepared  for  good  homes 
and  useful  lives.  It  is  situated  one  mile  north 
of  Coldwater,  which  is  a  city  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  about 
156  miles  east  of  Chicago,  86  miles  west  of 
Toledo,  and  115  miles  southwest  of  Detroit. 
The  buildings  consist  of  the  administration 
building,  with  the  ground  plan  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross,  having  a  frontage  of  198  feet  by  a 
depth  of  175  feet,  in  the  central  part,  around 
which  are  grouped  eleven  others,  one  of  which 
is  used  for  a  boiler-house  and  laundry,  one  for 
a  hospital,  and  the  other  nine  for  cottages. 
All  of  these  are  warmed  with  steam,  and 
lighted  with  gas  brought  from  the  city.  They 
are  constructed  of  brick,  and  have  not  only  a 
solid,  but  cheerful  and  even  elegant  appear¬ 
ance.  The  latest  improvements  in  steam-heat¬ 
ing,  cooking,  laundry,  bathing,  and  ventilating 
apparatus  have  been  introduced.  The  site  is  a 
very  commanding  one,  about  twenty  feet  above 
that  of  the  city,  having  a  charming  prospect 
in  every  direction.  There  is  a  small  farm  of 
forty-four  acres  connected  with  it,  on  which 
is  a  bearing  orchard  of  300  apple-trees.  The 
total  cost  of  the  whole  outfit  is  about  $177,000. 
The  system  is  the  family  and  congregate  com¬ 
bined.  The  children  work,  eat,  and  school 
together  in  the  main  building,  but  in  all  other 
respects  live  as  families,  except  that  the  fami¬ 
lies  are  somewhat  larger,  numbering  from 
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twenty-five  to  thirty  members.  The  cottages 
are  the  homes,  over  which  preside  cultivated 
ladies,  who  care  for  the  children  as  a  mother 
is  supposed  to,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
much  better  than  most  of  their  own  mothers 
ever  did.  The  school  receives  from  the  poor- 
houses  children  between  three  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  healthy  and  capable  of 
receiving  instruction.  It  was  opened  May  21, 
1874,  since  which  time  669  children  have  been 
admitted,  there  being  accommodations  for  300. 
The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  school 
on  September  30, 1878,  was  313.  The  current 
expenses  for  1877  were  $30,938,  and  for  18^78 
$33,648.  The  per  capita  cost  for  each  child 
during  the  latter  year  was  $81.67.  The  whole 
number  of  children  cared  for  during  the  year, 
either  in  the  institution  or  placed  through  its 
agency  with  families,  was  412.  This  institu¬ 
tion  is  not  a  reform  school ;  children  are  not 
sent  there  because  found  delinquent  or  crimi¬ 
nal.  Indigence  and  helplessness  alone  make  a 
child  eligible. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo 
has  provided  treatment  during  the  past  two 
years  for  1,133  patients,  the  daily  average 
being  645.  The  number  of  inmates  Septem¬ 


ber  30,  1878,  was  497.  The  total  receipts 
during  the  two  years  were  $303,394,  and  the 
disbursements  $299,400.  In  July,  1878,  the 
Eastern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Pontiac, 
was  opened  with  accommodations  for  400  lu¬ 
natics.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $448,401.  Its 
arrangements  and  equipments  are  such  as  to 
furnish  the  most  approved  means  and  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  treatment  of  insane  persons. 
The  land  comprises  307  acres,  and  was  given 
by  the  citizens  of  Pontiac.  On  December  31, 
1878,  there  were  326  patients  in  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

In  the  institution  for  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  there  were  enrolled  during 
the  year  257.  In  his  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1879,  the  Governor  says  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  :  “  It  comes  before  you  with  no  defi¬ 
ciency,  but  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  with 
an  overplus,  to  be  covered  back  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury.”  The  trustees  recommend  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $10,000  for  constructing  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  a  separate  building  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

The  condition  of  the  public  schools  is  shown 
in  the  following  exhibit  made  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction : 


DETAILS. 


Number  of  children  between  fire  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  enrollment . 

Approximate  number  not  attending  any  school . 

Whole  number  of  6chool  districts . 

N umber  of  graded  schools . 

Whole  number  of  school-houses . 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed . 

Total  cost  for  instruction  (teachers’  wages) . 

Total  cost  for  all  public  schools . 

Number  of  teachers’  institutes  held . 

Total  enrollment  at  teachers’  institutes . 

Total  expense  for  institutes . . . 

Amount  of  county  institute  fund  expended . 

Aid  from  State  Treasury  to  institutes . 


1877. 


1878. 


469,444 

357,139 

-76 


103,347 
5,947 
295 
6,078 
13,001 
$1,934,960  86 
3,179,976  06 
19 
744 
$1,945  63 
441  90 
1.503  73 


474.990 
357,815 
•61 
108,175 
6,060 
310 
6.129 
13,37S 
$1,774,013  72 
2,986,193  20 
47 
2,9S2 
$5,460  63 
3,915  63 
1,545  00 


The  Agricultural  College  has  become  more 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  farming  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State,  and  is  growing  in  popular 
favor.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  at¬ 
tendance  during  the  past  year  was  239 ;  the 
number  of  graduates  was  33.  The  managers 
ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $13,600  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  hall,  with  a  view  to  the 
admission  of  females  and  the  co-education  of 
sexes  at  the  college.  The  whole  number  of 
students  attending  the  State  Normal  School 
was  648  in  1877,  and  608  in  1878.  The  num¬ 
ber  graduated  in  both  years  was  184.  The  es¬ 
timated  current  expenses  for  the  payment  of 
eight  professors  and  four  teachers,  with  janitor, 
for  each  of  the  years  1879  and  1880,  are  $18,- 
795,  and  for  incidental  expenses  $5,505.  The 
interest  on  the  endowment  fund  is  estimated 
at  $4,200,  and  the  receipts  from  tuition  and 
for  diplomas  at  $1,800,  leaving  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $18,300  for  each  of  the  coming  two 
years  necessary  to  meet  current  expenses.  The 
amount  asked  is  about  the  same  that  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  allowed.  The  last  Legislature  ap¬ 


propriated  $30,000  for  the  construction  of  an 
additional  building.  This  has  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $32,115. 

The  total  amount  of  appropriations  made 
by  the  Legislature  in  the  last  four  years  for  the 
various  educational  institutions  are  as  follows  : 


YEAR. 

University. 

Agricultural 

College. 

Normal  School. 

Total. 

1875.. . 

1876.. . 

1877.. . 

1878. .  . 

$49,500  00 
5S;000  00 
69,000  00 
60,125  00 

$  IS,  600  11 
13,857  52 
23,978  18 
25,828  42 

$10,091  86 
12,743  12 
17,568  89 
53,226  01 

$S4,191  97 
84,600  64 
100,547  07 
139,179  43 

Total.. 

$226,625  00 

$S2,264  23 

$99,629  88 

$408,519  11 

These  amounts,  added  to  the  amounts  re¬ 
ceived  for  interest,  make  a  total  expenditure 
for  educational  purposes  by  the  State  for  the 
last  four  years  of  $1,527,655.76. 

There  are  forty  corporations  owning  or  op¬ 
erating  railroads  in  Michigan.  They  represent 
a  railroad  mileage  of  5,967  miles,  of  which 
3,539  miles  are  within  the  State.  During  the 
past  five  years  there  have  been  built  and  put 
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in  operation  287  miles,  of  which  44  were  huilt 
in  1877  and  84  in  1878.  The  companies  that 
reported  officially  for  the  year  1877  show  an 
aggregate  liability  of  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  of  $167,271,421,  with  an  aggregate  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $145,527,662,  or  a  total  of  stock 
and  debt  of  $312,799,083.  There  are  no  ac¬ 
curate  data  from  which  to  determine  the  pre¬ 
cise  amount  of  this  capital  invested  within  the 
State.  If  it  could  be  assumed  that  it  would 
bear  its  relative  proportion  to  the  whole,  it 
would  then  be  about  $187,000,000.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  direction  of  the  Legislature 
of  1877,  proceedings  have  been  taken  and  are 
now  pending  to  test  the  claim  of  the  State 
against  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Eailroad  Company  for  the  amount  of  certain 
specific  taxes  claimed  to  be  due  and  unpaid. 

The  Legislature  of  1875,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  more  intimately  connecting  by 
railway  communication  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  the  State  with  the  Lower,  reserved  from 
sale  1,326,965  acres  of  land,  to  be  given  to  any 
company  who  might  proceed  and  construct, 
within  a  specified  time,  a  continuous  line  of 
railroad  from  the  straits  of  Mackinac  to  the 
city  of  Marquette.  This  valuable  land  grant 
was  deemed  sufficient  encouragement  to  secure 
the  early  completion  of  the  proposed  railroad, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  have  accomplished 
this  result  had  not  the  financial  crisis  practi¬ 
cally  suspended  railroad  building  throughout 
the  country.  At  various  times  responsible 
parties  seemed  about  to  take  hold  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  push  it,  but  by  reason  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  depression  failed  to  do  so.  In  May, 
1876,  the  Board  of  Control  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Marquette,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  Mackinac  Eailroad  Company  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  road,  but  no  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  build  it.  On  May  14,  1877,  the 
Legislature  further  continued  the  grant,  and 
extended  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  December  31,  1879.  Last  winter  the 
company  with  which  the  contract  was  made 
claimed  to  have  perfected  an  arrangement  for 
securing  means  for  the  immediate  construction 
of  the  road.  The  company  gave  the  most 
positive  assurance  that,  with  the  opening  of 
navigation,  work  would  be  begun  at  various 
points  on  the  line,  and  be  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted  until  the  road  was  in  full  operation.  The 
Board  afforded  every  facility  in  its  power  to 
aid  in  the  enterprise,  and  appointed  the  Hon. 
John  J.  Bagley  and  Hiram  B.  Crosby  trustees 
to  receive  and  disburse  the  proceeds  of  any 
pledges  or  securities  made  on  the  railroad  and 
lands  to  obtain  the  means  for  building  it.  The 
Board,  having  become  satisfied  that  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  were  not  financially  able  to 
build  it,  have  taken  steps  to  declare  the  con¬ 
tract  forfeited,  and  to  place  the  land  grant  so 
that  it  may  be  available  to  any  other  parties 
who  may  contract  to  build  the  road.  “  The 
construction  of  this  railroad,”  says  Governor 
Croswell,  “  is  an  urgent  necessity,  demanded 


not  only  to  facilitate  trade  with  the  rich  min¬ 
ing  regions  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  but  to  se¬ 
cure  to  our  people  a  fair  share  of  the  commerce 
of  that  immense  grain-producing  section  pen¬ 
etrated  for  hundreds  of  miles  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad.  It  is  well  understood  that 
this  great  line  of  railroad  is  yet  to  be  built 
eastward  from  Duluth  to  the  boundary  of 
Michigan,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior.  Now,  with  a  short  extension  of  the  line 
projected  from  Mackinac  to  Marquette,  we 
shall  be  able  to  tap  it,  and  to  divert  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  its  travel  and  trade  to  this  State,  and 
thus  open  the  way  for  direct  intercourse  with 
the  vast  extent  of  country  it  is  built  to  trav¬ 
erse.  Communication  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Peninsulas  is  now  carried  on  for 
three  fourths  of  the  year  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  three  other  States,  diverting  the  traf¬ 
fic  of  an  important  section  of  this  State  else¬ 
where.  and  making  it  tributary  to  other  inter¬ 
ests.  The  construction  of  the  Mackinac  and 
Marquette  Eailroad  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
restore  to  us  this  trade,  and  bring  the  two 
Peninsulas  into  nearer  and  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tions.” 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  author¬ 
ized  to  transact  business  in  Michigan  is  195. 
Of  these,  50  are  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
this  State,  viz. :  one  life  insurance  company, 
with  assets  amounting  to  over  $900,000,  and 
risks  in  force  to  the  amount  of  $11,641,000; 
two  stock  fire  companies,  with  an  aggregate 
of  $22,000,000  at  risk ;  and  47  farmers’  mutual 
fire  companies,  embracing  about  57,000  mem¬ 
bers  and  risks  in  force  to  the  amount  of  $107,- 
000,000.  The  stock  fire  companies  of  other 
States  (102)  and  foreign  governments  (15)  now 
authorized  number  117,  and  during  the  year 
1877  wrote  risks  here  to  the  amount  of  over 
$136,000,000.  From  the  year  1870  to  1877, 
both  inclusive,  the  aggregate  of  business  done 
in  this  State  by  stock  fire  insurance  companies 
is  as  follows : 


Bisks  written . . . $1,210,261,365 

Premiums  received .  17.071,744 

Losses  incurred .  9,847,689 


During  the  same  period  these  companies 
have  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  about  $500,- 
000  in  specific  taxes.  In  the  year  1870  there 
were  56  life  insurance  companies  of  other  States 
doing  business  in  Michigan.  This  number  has 
been  reduced  to  28.  The  number  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies  now  in  force  on  the  lives  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  State  is  about  22,000,  representing 
insurance  to  the  amount  of  $42,000,000. 

Michigan  ranks  among  the  great  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  States  of  the  Union.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  the  estimated  production  in  bush¬ 
els  of  the  leading  wheat-growing  States  in 
1876  was  as  follows :  California,  30,000,000 ; 
Illinois,  23,440,000;  Ohio,  21,750,000  ;  Indiana, 
20,000,000;  Pennsylvania,  18,740,000;  Iowa, 
17,600,000;  Wisconsin,  16,800,000;  Kansas, 
16,510,000;  Minnesota,  16,000,000;  Missouri, 
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15,240,000;  Michigan,  15,170,000.  The  above- 
named  eleven  States  produced  211,250,000 
bushels,  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
•  the  whole  country.  The  same  Department  esti¬ 
mates  the  crop  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1877 
as  follows:  Acres,  1,250,857;  bushels,  21,890,- 
000  ;  average  yield  per  acre,  17'5  bushels.  The 
Michigan  crop  was  exceeded  in  seven  States, 
viz. :  Iowa,  which  produced  37,810,000  bush¬ 
els  ;  Minnesota,  33,324,346 ;  Illinois,  33,000,- 
000;  Ohio,  26,000,000;  Indiana,  24,600,000; 
California,  22,000,000  ;  and  Wisconsin,  22,000,- 
000.  These  States  produced  nearly  61  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  country  in  1877. 
The  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Michi¬ 
gan  makes  the  production  of  this  State  materi¬ 
ally  greater.  According  to  this  authority,  there 
were  23,793,039  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in 
Michigan  in  1877,  on  1,312,352  acres,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  18-11  bushels  per  acre.  As  compared 
with  1876,  this  is  an  increase  in  acreage  of  89,- 
140,  or  7'29  per  cent. ;  in  bushels,  of  6,907,- 
860,  or  40-91  per  cent. ;  and  in  average  yield 
per  acre,  of  4-37  bushels,  or  31-8  per  cent.  Yet 
the  wheat  crop  in  1876  was  larger  both  in  acre¬ 
age  and  in  the  total  yield  than  that  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  of  which  there  is  record.  In  May, 
1878,  the  number  of  acres  in  wheat  was  not 
less  than  1,523,841.  The  estimated  yield  was 
about  28,000,000  bushels.  “  The  unusual  gen¬ 
eral  average  per  acre  the  past  two  years,”  says 
the  Secretary  of  State,  “  is  doubtless  largely 
due  to  favorable  seasons ;  yet  the  yield  of  thirty 
and  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  has  been 
by  no  means  infrequent,  must  be  at  least  in 
some  measure  attributable  to  better  modes  of 
culture,  especially  as  upon  other  fields  in  the 
same  locality  there  was  only  the  customary 
yield  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 
The  large  crops  of  our  better  farmers  indicate 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  warrant  the 
confidence  of  her  people  that  Michigan  should 
stand  first  as  a  wheat-producing  State.”  Oak¬ 
land  heads  the  list  of  counties  in  the  total 
yield  of  wheat,  and  is  followed  in  order  by 
Clinton,  Washtenaw,  Ionia,  and  Jackson,  each 
of  which  produced  over  1,000,000  bushels. 
Three  counties,  Calhoun,  Livingston,  and  Kent, 
produced  over  900,000  bushels  each;  two, 
Genesee  and  Eaton,  over  800,000  each;  five, 
Ingham,  Shiawassee,  St.  Joseph,  Barry,  and 
Lapeer,  over  700,000  each;  five,  Kalamazoo, 
Hillsdale,  Lenawee,  Allegan,  and  Cass,  over 
600,000  each  ;  and  three,  Berrien,  Branch,  and 
Tuscola,  over  500,000  each.  These  twenty- 
three  countries  average  nearly  830,000  bushels. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  ranges  from  26-64 
bushels  in  Ontonagon  to  9  bushels  in  Ros¬ 
common.  The  number  of  acres  of  wheat  har¬ 
vested  in  the  south  four  tiers  of  counties  was 
1,158,803,  or  88-30  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  of 
the  entire  State;  and  the  number  of  bushels 
was  20,788,062,  or  87-37  per  cent,  of  the  total 
yield.  The  proportion  in  these  counties  is 
slightly  less  than  in  1876,  the  acreage  in  that 
year  being  90-25  per  cent,  and  the  bushels 


91-73  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre  ranges  from  24*06  bushels 
in  Shiawassee  to  10’41  bushels  in  Kalamazoo. 
The  number  of  acres  of  Indian  corn  harvested 
in  1877  was  732,946,  of  oats  431,629,  and  of 
barley  48,539.  The  acreage  of  corn  was  91,023 
greater,  of  oats  10,271  less,  and  of  barley  1,293 
less  than  in  1876.  The  number  of  producers 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  as  reported 
in  1878,  was  100,980,  against  93,768  reported  in 
1877. 

In  1878  there  were  produced  in  the  State 

I, 885,884  barrels  of  salt,  1,125,230  tons  of  iron 
ore,  and  19,385  tons  of  ingot  copper.  Other 
important  productions  of  the  State  are  lumber, 
coal,  plaster,  and  slate. 

The  National  Greenback  party  met  in  State 
Convention  at  Grand  Rapids  J une  5th,  and  nom¬ 
inated  Henry  S.  Smith  for  Governor,  Lysander 
Woodward  for  Lieuteuant-Governor,  George 

II.  Bruce  for  Secretary  of  State,  Herman  Goe- 
schel  for  Treasurer,  and  Levi  Sparks  for  Au¬ 
ditor.  The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

1.  The  unconditional  repeal  of  the  so-called  re¬ 
sumption  act. 

2.  The  issue  of  all  paper  money  by  the  General 
Government,  the  same  to  be  a  full  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  public  and  private. 

3.  That  no  more  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the 
Government  of  any  kind  or  class  be  issued  ;  that  the 
bonds  now  outstanding  be  paid  as  speedily  us  pos¬ 
sible. 

4.  The  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  protect  the 
industries  of  the  nation,  conferring  the  greatest  good 
upon  the  greatest  number. 

5.  That  such  legislation  should  be  had,  that  the 
number  of  hours  of  daily  toil  will  be  reduced,  giving 
the  working  class  more  leisure  for  mental  improve¬ 
ment  and  social  enjoyment,  thus  rescuing  them  from 
premature  decay  and  death. 

6.  That  the  coinage  of  silver  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  ns  that  of  gold. 

7.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  national  bank¬ 
ing  law. 

8.  We  deprecate  all  efforts  to  redress  wrong  by 
violation  of  law,  and  believe  that  through  the  bullot- 
box  alone  we  must  look  for  justice. 

9.  We  demand  that  Government  land  he  reserved 
for  actual  settlers  only. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in  De¬ 
troit  June  13th,  and  was  organized  with  ex- 
Secretary  Zachariah  Chandler  as  permanent 
President.  The  following  nominations  were 
made :  Por  Governor,  Charles  M.  Croswell ;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Alonzo  Sessions ;  for  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  William  Jenney,  Jr. ;  for  Treas¬ 
urer,  Benjamin  D.  Pritchard ;  for  Auditor,  W. 
I.  Lattimer ;  for  Land  Commissioner,  James  M. 
Nesmith ;  for  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  George  F.  Edwards ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  Otto  Kirchner;  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  II.  S.  Tarbell.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  were  as  follows  : 

The  Republicans  of  Michigan,  after  twenty  years 
of  unbroken  control  of  the  State  government  in  all 
its  departments,  invite  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into 
the  manner  in  which  their  great  responsibilities  have 
beon  discharged,  and  they  point  with  satisfaction 
ancl  pride  to  that  faithful  regard  which  has  been 
evinced  by  the  State  Administration  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  security  of  our  citizens,  the  prosperity  of 
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the  Commonwealth,  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
faith. 

Resolved ,.  That  while  we  entertain  an  undoubting 
faith  that  in  the  honest  judgment  of  mankind  the 
past  record  of  the  Republican  party  will  furnish, 
both  in  its  patriotism  and  achievements,  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  pages  in  our  national  history, 
we  pledge  to  the  future  an  unfaltering  fidelity  to  the 
just  and  humane  principles  which  in  time  of  great 
public  extremity  inspired  and  created  it.  We  recog¬ 
nize  among  the  sacred  obligations  of  a  Government 
founded  on  these  principles  the  duty  of  securing  to 
all  oitizens  a  free  and  untrammeled  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  of  protecting  every  man  and 
woman  from  whom  it  claims  allegiance  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  pursuit  of  an  honest  life  by  every  legitimate  means 
within  its  reach. 

Resolved ,  That  we  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens 
on  the  unmistakable  evidence,  apparent  in  so  many 
directions,  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
are  recovering  from  the  long  depression  brought  on 
by  overtrading  and  excessive  speculation,  and  on 
the  certainty  that  this  recovery  is  to  be  made  eu- 
during  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  now 
happily  within  immediate  reach,  and  certain  to  be 
accomplished  without  a  shock  either  to  industry  or 
commerce  ;  that  in  financial  as  in  other  matters  the 
world  is  governed  too  much,  and  the  pressing  need 
of  the  time  is  stability  upon  whieh  to  build  confi¬ 
dence,  allowing  the  natural  laws  of  trade  to  assume 
their  healthful  operation;  and  that,  in  common  with 
the  best  intelligence  of  all  parties,  we  rejoice  in  the 
early  adjournment  of  Congress  and  the  respite  it  will 
afford  from  the  reckless  and  mischievous  schemes  of 
ignorant  legislators  made  formidable  by  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  a  caucus.  We  denounce  repudiation  in  every 
disguise.  We  regard  the  plighted  faith  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  as  binding  upon  all  its  members,  and  failure  to 
fulfill  a  public  obligation  as  a  stain  upon  both  public 
and  private  honor.  We  insist  that  the  debts  of  the 
nation  shall  be  paid  with  the  same  fairness  and  in¬ 
tegrity  with  which  the  honest  man  seeks  to  pay  his 
individual  debts.  We  assert  that  no  prosperity  can 
be  real  or  durable  that  is  founded  on  a  fictitious  stand¬ 
ard  ;  that  the  value  of  paper  currency,  whether  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Government  or  banks,  is  derived  from 
its  promise  to  pay  and  the  credit  that  promise  is 
worth  ;  that  the  full  benefits  of  such  currency  can  not 
be  realized  unless  it  is  convertible  on  demand  into 
gold  and  silver ;  that  a  circulation  of  paper  and  coin, 
interchangeable  at  par  and  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  best  known 
to  commerce ;  that  this  country  is  too  great  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  subordinate  plaoe  among  commercial  nations, 
and  its  people  too  honest  to  be  content  with  unre¬ 
deemed  and  irredeemable  promises  ;  and  in  the  name 
of  all  the  producing  classes,  and  every  honest  work¬ 
ingman,  we  demand  a  currency  that  is  not  only  worth 
its  face  value  all  over  the  Union,  but  will  command 
respect,  recognition,  and  its  full  value  in  every  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  world. 

Resolved ,  That  we  view  with  apprehension  the 
spread  of  the  opinions  and  the  growth  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  embodied  and  proclaimed  in  the  platforms, 
resolutions,  publications,  and  speeches  of  the  so- 
called  National  Greenback  party,  and  the  various 
socialistic  and  communistic  organizations  and  their 
advocates  throughout  the  land,  which,  if  adopted  as 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  must  bring  disaster 
and  ruin  to  business,  discredit  and  dishonor  to  the 
nation,  and  tend  in  a  high  degree  to  subvert  many 
of  those  principles  which  we  regard  as  fundamental 
to  the  structure  and  support  of  free  government ; 
and  the  Republican  party  will  meet  all  these  doc¬ 
trines  and  tendencies  with  most  prompt,  vigorous, 
and  uncompromising  opposition. 

Resolved ,  That  the  question  of  the  election  of  the 
present  incumbents  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President  was  finally  settled  by  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reopen  it  on  any 
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pretense  whatever  is  fraught  with  danger  to  repub¬ 
lican  institutions  ;  and  the  Republicans  of  this  State 
will  maintain  with  inflexible  firmness  their  right  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  their  respective  offices  until 
terminated  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

Resolved ,  That  the  administration  of  Governor 
Croswell  lias  been  prudent,  wise,  economical,  and 
honest,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  cordial  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  Michigan. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Detroit  July  10th,  when  the  following  tick¬ 
et  was  nominated  :  For  Governor,  Orlando  M. 
Barnes ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  P.  Swine- 
ford;  for  Treasurer,  Alexander  McFarlan  ;  for 
Secretary  of  State,  George  H.  Murdock;  for 
Auditor,  W.  J.  B.  Schermerhorn ;  for  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  George  H. 
Lord ;  for  Attorney-General,  A.  B.  Morse ; 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  F. 
Triesdale.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
in  Convention  assembled,  renewing  its  fidelity  to  its 
time-honored  principles,  standing  for  a  sacred  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  national  credit  and  the  nation’s  faith, 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  for  the  great 
truth  that  this  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  where 
the  will  of  the  people  should  rule,  does  hereby  de¬ 
clare  : 

1.  That  we  arraign  the  Republican  party  for  its  cor¬ 
ruption  in  office,  its  unwise  legislation,  and  its  wick¬ 
ed  perversion  of  the  people’s  will  as  expressed  at  the 
polls.  It  has  squandered  public  funds  and  lands  and 
corrupted  the  body  politic;  it  has  placed  men  in  of¬ 
fice  who  are  dishonest  and  incapable,  and  have  used 
their  positions  as  private  perquisites;  it  has  legis¬ 
lated  for  the  rich  and  oppressed  the  poor,  and  has 
created  gigantic  monopolies;  it  has  burdened  each 
town  and  city  with  debt  and  taxation,  and  driven 
them  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  it  has  driven  our 
commerce  from  the  sea  and  destroyed  our  once  pow¬ 
erful  navy,  and  it  completed  its  career  of  crime  and 
dishonor  by  stealing  the  Presidency  from  the  people 
and  placing  a  fraud  in  the  Presidential  chair. 

2.  We  endorse  the  investigation  of  the  electoral 
frauds,  to  the  end  that  the  truth  of  history  be  vindi¬ 
cated  and  a  repetition  of  such  crimes  prevented. 

S.  We  declare  that  gold  and  silver  coin  are  the 
money  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  all  paper  money 
should  be  convertible  into  such  coin  at  the  will  of 
the  holder.  We  are  opposed  to  further  forcible  re¬ 
duction  of  the  volume  of  currency,  and  we  affirm  the 
action  of  Congress  prohibiting  such  reduction.  W e 
declare  that  the  prostrate  condition  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  imperatively  demands  that 
taxation,  both  State  and  national,  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  for  which  such  taxes  shall  be  levied, 
and  that  economy  shall  be  practiced  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government.  We  congratulate  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  a  reduction  of  over  $50,000,000  in  the  na¬ 
tional  expenditures  during  the  last  four  years,  and 
which  result  was  secured  by  the  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives. 

A  Prohibitionist  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Detroit  August  14th,  when  Watson  Snyder 
was  nominated  for  Governor,  J.  W.  McKeever 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Traverse  Phillips  for 
Secretary  of  State,  D.  W.  Stone  for  Treasurer, 
E.  G.  Fuller  for  Attorney  -  General,  Samuel 
Decker  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  William  G.  Brown  for  Commissioner  of 
the  Land  Office,  and  L.  L.  Farnsworth  for  Au¬ 
ditor. 
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MICROPHONE. 


The  vote  for  the  higher  officers  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

GOVERNOR. 

Charles  M.  Croswell,  Eepublican .  126, 2S0 

Orlando  M.  Barnes,  Democrat .  78,508 

Henry  8.  Smith,  National .  78,813 

Watson  Snyder,  Prohibitionist .  8,409 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

Alonzo  Sessions,  Eepublican .  126,319 

A.  P.  Swineford,  Democrat .  78,141 

Lysander  Woodward,  National .  78,773 

J.  W.  McKeever,  Prohibitionist .  8,371 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 


William  Jenney,  Eepublican .  126,467 

George  H.  Murdock,  Democrat .  78,077 

George  H.  Bruce,  National .  73,771 


STATE  TREASURER. 


Benjamin  D.  Pritchard,  Eepublican .  123.666 

Alexander  McFarlan,  Democrat .  69,805 

Herman  Goeschel,  National .  71,830 


The  following  members  of  Congress,  all  Re¬ 
publicans,  were  elected:  John  S.  Newberry, 
Edwin  "Willits,  Jonas  H.  McGowan,  Julius  C. 
Burrows,  John  W.  Stone,  Mark  S.  Brewer, 
Omar  D.  Conger,  Roswell  G.  Horr,  and  Jay  A. 
Hubbell. 

Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  April  1st.  Ar¬ 
ticle  VI.,  section  12,  of  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  that 

The  clerk  of  each  county  organized  for  judicial  pur¬ 
poses  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  such 
county,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  held  within 
the  same. 


The  proposed  amendment  read  as  follows : 

The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  appoint 
the  clerk  of  said  court,  and  the  clerk  of  each  county 
organized  for  judicial  purposes  shall  be  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  such  county. 

Article  XV.,  section  7,  is  as  follows: 

The  stockholders  of  all  corporations  and  joint-stock 
associations  shall  be  individually  liable  for  all  labor 
performed  for  such  corporation  or  association. 

It  was  proposed  to  amend  this  so  as  to  read 
thus : 

The  stockholders  in  all  corporations  and  joint-stock 
associations  shall  be  individually  liable  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  respective  shares  which 
they  own  or  have  owned  in  such  corporations  or  as¬ 
sociations  for  all  labor  done  in  behalf  of  such  corpo¬ 
ration  or  joint-stock  association  during  the  time  of 
their  beiug  such  stockholders. 

The  former  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  34,712  to  30,313,  and  the  latter  by  42,- 
064  to  27,770. 

MICROPHONE.  In  conducting  the  series 
of  experiments  which  resulted  in  the  invention 
of  his  carbon  telephone,  and  later,  while  per¬ 
fecting  that  apparatus,  Mr.  Edison  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  various  bodies ;  and 
he  found  that  even  such  slight  pressure  as  is 
produced  by  the  impact  of  sound-waves  can 
cause  the  electrical  resistance  of  bodies  to  vary 
under  certain  conditions.  Prescott  in  his  work, 
“  The  Speaking  Telephone,”  etc.,  conclusively 
establishes  the  priority  of  Edison’s  discovery 
in  this  matter.  Whether  Professor  Hughes,  in 


his  microphone,  did  or  did  not  appropriate  to 
himself  the  discoveries  made  by  Edison,  he  at 
least  reduced  them  to  their  simplest  expression. 
His  microphone  is  simplicity  itself,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  account  of  it,  given 
for  the  most  part  in  the  inventor’s  own  words : 
The  wire  of  an  electrical  circuit  is  cut,  and 
a  common  nail  attached  to  each  of  the  ends. 
These  nails  are  laid  side  by  side  on  a  table, 
being  separated  by  a  slight  space,  and  then 
they  are  electrically  connected  by  another  nail 
laid  across  them.  Speech  addressed  to  this 
nail  will  cause  it  to  bear  with  varying  pressure 
on  the  other  two,  and  these  changes  of  pres¬ 
sure  are  reproduced  at  any  point  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit  in  the  shape  of  vibrations,  with  the  aid  of 
a  telephone  receiver.  The  effect  is  improved  by 
building  up  ten  or  twenty  nails  log-liut  fashion 
into  a  square  structure.  With  these  arrange¬ 
ments  the  sound  or  grosser  vibrations  alone 
are  produced,  the  quality  ( timbre )  of  the  voice 
being  lost.  But  in  the  experiments  next  to  be 
described  the  timbre  became  more  and  more 
perfect,  till  there  was  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  was  early  discovered  that  a  metallic  powder, 
such  as  white  bronze,  and  fine  metallic  filings, 
introduced  at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  nails, 
added  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  the  results ; 
and  in  the  later  experiments  these  materials 
were  employed  under  various  conditions,  and 
the  first  crude  form  of  the  microphone,  that 
made  of  nails,  gave  place  to  instruments  of 
greater  precision.  Professor  Hughes  says : 

Although  I  tried  all  forms  of  pressure  and  modes 
of  contact— a  lever,  a  spring,  pressure  in  a  glass  tube 
sealed  up  while  under  the  influence  of  strain,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  pressure  constant — all  gave  similar 
and  invariable  results,  hut  the  results  varied  with 
the  materials  used.  All  metals,  however,  could  be 
made  to  produce  identical  results  provided  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  metal  was  small  enough,  and  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  does  not  oxidize  by  contact  with  the  air 
filtering  through  the  mass.  Thus,  platinum  and  mer¬ 
cury  are  very  excellent  and  unvarying  in  their  re¬ 
sults,  while  lead  soon  becomes  of  such  high  resist¬ 
ance  through  oxidation  upon  the  surface  as  to  ho 
of  little  or  no  use.  A  mass  of  bright  round  shot  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  sound  while  clean,  but  as  the 
shot  soon  becomes  coated  with  oxide  this  sensitive¬ 
ness  ceases.  Carbon,  again,  from  its  surface  being 
entirely  free  from  oxidation,  is  excellent ;  but  the 
best  results  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  at  present 
have  been  from  mercury  in  a  finely  divided  state. 
I  took  a  comparatively  porous  non-conductor,  such 
as  the  willow  charcoal  used  by  artists  for  sketching, 
heating  it  gradually  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  plunging  it  in  mercury.  The  vacua  in  the 
pores,  caused  by  the  sudden  cooling,  become  filled 
with  innumerable  minute  globules  of  mercury,  thus, 
as  it  were,  holding  the  mercury  in  a  fine  state  of  di¬ 
vision.  1  have  also  tried  carbon  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  and  without  platinum  deposited  upon 
it  from  the  obloride  of  platinum.  I  have  also  found 
similar  effects  from  the  willow  charcoal  heated  in  an 
iron  vessel  to  a  white  heat,  and  containing  a  free 
portion  of  tin,  zinc,  or  other  easily  vaporized  metal. 
Under  such  conditions  the  wdllow  carbon  will  be 
found  to  he  metalized,  having  the  metal  distributed 
throughout  its  pores  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  Iron 
also  seems  to  enter  the  pores  if  heated  to  a  white 
heat,  without  being  chemically  combined  with  the 
carbon  as  in  graphite  ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  beet 
results  have  been  obtained  from  willow  charcoal  con- 
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taining  iron  in  a  fine  etate  of  division.  Pine  char¬ 
coal  treated  in  this  manner  (although  a  non-conduct¬ 
or  as  a  simple  charcoal)  lias  high  conductive  powers, 
due  to  the  iron ;  and,  from  the  minute  division  of  the 
iron  in  the  pores,  it  is  a  most  excellent  material  for 
the  purpose. 

All  the  substances  named  above  are  to  be 
inclosed  in  glass  tubes  or  boxes  provided  with 
wires  to  enable  them  to  be  easily  inserted  into 
a  circuit. 

But  the  form  of  microphone  ultimately 
adopted  by  Professor  Hughes  consists  of  a  loz¬ 
enge-shaped  piece  of  gas-carbon  one  inch  long, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  at  its  center,  and 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  lower  point¬ 
ed  end  pivots  on  a  similar  block ;  the  upper 
rounded  end  plays  free  in  another  carbon  block. 
All  of  these  pieces  of  carbon  are  impregnated 
with  mercury.  This  instrument  is  capable  of 
detecting  very  faint  sounds  made  in  its  pres¬ 
ence.  If  a  pin,  for  instance,  be  laid  upon  or 
taken  off  a  table,  a  distinct  sound  is  emitted ; 
or,  if  a  fly  be  confined  under  a  glass  shade,  it 
can  be  heard  walking  with  a  peculiar  tramp 
of  its  own. 

MICROTASIMETER.  The  microtasimeter, 
one  of  Edison’s  many  inventions,  is  a  measure 
of  infinitesimal  pressure,  and  incidentally  a 
measure  of  infinitesimal  variations  in  bodies, 
caused  by  changes  of  temperature,  moisture, 
etc. ;  thus  it  is  at  once  an  exceedingly  sensi¬ 
tive  thermometer,  barometer,  and  hygrome¬ 
ter.  This  instrument  was  employed  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  during  the  recent  solar  eclipse  in 
measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun’s  co¬ 
rona.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  microtasim¬ 
eter  as  a  measurer  of  temperature-changes  will 
be  understood  from  the  following  description 
of  the  instrument  by  Professor  Prescott :  The 


change  of  temperature  causes  expansion  (or  con¬ 
traction)  of  a  rod  of  vulcanite,  which  changes 
the  resistance  of  an  electric  circuit  by  varying 
the  pressure  it  exerts  upon  a  carbon  button 
included  in  the  circuit.  The  substance  whose 


expansion  (or  contraction)  is  to  he  measured 
is  shown  at  A  in  the  figure.  It  is  firmly 
clamped  at  B,  its  lower  end  fitting  into  a  slot, 
in  the  metal  plate  M,  which  rests  upon  the  car¬ 
bon  button.  The  latter  is  in  an  electric  circuit 
which  includes  also  a  delicate  galvanometer. 
Any  variation  in  the  length  of  the  rod  changes 
the  pressure  upon  the  carbon,  and  alters  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit.  This  causes  a  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  galvanometer  needle — a  movement 
in  one  direction  denoting  expansion  of  A,  an 
opposite  motion  contraction.  In  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  exact  amount  of  expansion  in  deci¬ 
mals  of  an  inch,  the  screw  S  is  turned  until  the 
deflection  previously  caused  by  the  change  of 
temperature  is  reproduced.  The  screw  works 
a  second  screw,  causing  the  rod  to  ascend  or 
descend,  and  the  exact  distance  through  which 
the  rod  moves  is  indicated  by  the  needle  N  on 
the  dial.  When  the  microtasimeter  is  to  be 
used  for  measuring  atmospheric  humidity,  the 
strip  of  vulcanite  is  superseded  by  one  of  gela¬ 
tine,  which  changes  its  volume  by  absorbing 
moisture. 

MINNESOTA.  The  total  receipts  into  the 
State  Treasury  during  the  year  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1878,  including  a  balance  of  $133,271 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were 
$1,610,909.  The  disbursements  amounted  to 
$1,562,410.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  $48,499,  which  was 
set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  funds.  The  most 
important  sources  of  income  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  State  taxes,  $478,272 ;  taxes  from  rail¬ 
road,  insurance,  and  telegraph  companies,  $189,- 
552 ;  county  indebtedness  to  Reform  School, 
$14,313  ;  sale  of  sinking  fund  bonds,  $42,085; 
sale  of  pine  on  school  lands,  $15,408  ;  redemp¬ 
tion  of  15  Missouri  bonds,  school  fund,  $15,000  ; 
sale  of  school  lands,  1878,  $69,667 ;  collec¬ 
tions  on  former  sales  of  school  lands,  $63,- 
086 ;  sale  of  internal  improvement  lands, 
1878,  $45,467 ;  collections,  principal  and  in¬ 
terest,  on  former  sales  of  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  lands,  $14,560 ;  interest  on  school-land 
sales,  $22,827 ;  interest  on  permanent  school 
fund,  $86,437 ;  interest  on  lands  sold  and 
collected  on  former  sales,  $20,722;  State 
loans,  1878,  $200,000  ;  school  text-book 
fund,  paid  by  counties  for  books  furnished 
by  contractor,  $25,525.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  were :  Legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  expenses,  $178,543;  printing, 
printing  laws  in  newspapers,  paper  and 
stationery,  $50,853  ;  for  support  of  insane 
hospital,  reform  school,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  institution,  soldiers’  orphans, 
normal  schools,  university,  and  State  pris¬ 
on,  $312,813  ;  public  buildings  and  repairs 
on  Capitol,  $38,022 ;  prison  work-shops, 
etc.,  $25,634;  interest  on  State  debt, 
$29,750 ;  apportioned  school  fund,  $217,241 ; 
purchase  of  bonds  for  invested  funds,  pre¬ 
miums,  interest,  and  expenses  on  purchases, 
$397,993 ;  seed-grain,  coal-tar,  and  iron  for 
grasshopper  sufferers,  $209,213 ;  school  text- 
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books,  $25,487.  The  Auditor  reports  that  the 
outstanding  warrants  against  the  revenue  fund 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  together  with  over¬ 
drafts,  make  a  total  floating  debt  amounting  to 
$122,002,  and  that  since  the  days  of  depre¬ 
ciated  State  warrants  the  Treasury  has  not 
been  in  so  depleted  a  condition.  This  is  owing 
to  the  disbursements  for  seed-grain  and  other 
extraordinary  purposes,  amounting  to  about 
$100,000  for  the  year,  and  to  the  non-receipt 
of  the  expected  income  from  convict  labor, 
which  was  estimated  at  $50,000.  From  the 
Auditor’s  estimates  it  appears  that  with  care¬ 
ful  management,  and  without  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  expenditures,  the  receipts  of  1879  may  be 
expected  to  meet  current  expenses  and  pay  off 
the  floating  debt.  This  will  balance  accounts 
and  bring  the  finances  of  the  State  into  a  sound 
condition  with  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
in  which  event  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  1880  will  leave  a  probable  surplus  of  $100,- 
000.  The  Treasurer  states  that  in  consequence 
of  prompt  tax  collections  he  was  enabled  to 
redeem  in  August  $30,000  of  the  temporary 
seed-grain  loan,  which  had  been  negotiated  in 
March  preceding,  leaving  but  $20,000  as  inter¬ 
est-bearing  warrants  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

At  the  November  election  the  people  defeat¬ 
ed,  by  a  vote  of  45,669  to  26,311,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  submitted  by  the  Legislature  of  1878  to 
settle  the  old  railroad-bond  debt  by  exchang¬ 
ing  for  the  bonds  the  500,000  acres  of  internal 
improvement  lands,  “at  a  rate  and  proportion 
which  shall  make  the  whole  of  said  lands  equal 
to  the  whole  of  said  bonds  and  coupons.”  The 
act  provided  that  “the  Land  Commissioner, 
with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Governor, 
shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
exchanging  the  lands  for  the  said  bonds  and 
claims  as  shall  as  nearly  as  practicable  secure 
to  the  holder  of  each  bond  and  claim  an  equal 
chance  for  choice  of  lands  for  each  bond  and 
claim  deposited  for  such  exchange,  on  or  before 
said  first  Monday  in  July,  1879.  All  bonds 
presented  for  exchange  after  said  date  shall 
have  choice  of  land  in  the  order  presented. 
Deeds  of  conveyance  of  said  land  so  exchanged 
shall  be  made  in  the  manner  now  provided  by 
law,  in  case  of  the  sale  of  said  lands.”  It  was 
further  enacted  that  the  lands  so  exchanged 
should  be  free  from  taxation  for  seven  years 
after  July  1,  1879,  unless  previously  sold  or 
used  and  cultivated  by  the  grantees  of  the 
State  or  their  legal  representatives.  The  act 
provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor 
of  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  examine 
all  claims  for  work  done  or  supplies  furnished 
in  the  grading  of  the  land-grant  lines  by  the 
contractors  employed  by  the  companies  under 
the  five-million  loan  act ;  and  for  such  claims 
as  are  valid  the  commission  was  empowered  to 
issue  certificates  receivable  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  bonds.  This  vote  of  the  people,  in  the 
opinion  of  Governor  Pillsbury,  “  indicates  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  make  settlement  of  this 


vexed  question.  My  convictions  as  heretofore 
expressed  upon  this  subject  have  undergone  no 
change,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  the  people  of  our  State  will  take  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  the  matter.” 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1878,  and 
the  taxes  assessed,  are  shown  in  the  following 
exhibit : 


Number  of  acres  of  land  assessed .  1(1,714,348 

Value  of  land,  including  structures . $129,107,263 

Average  value  per  acre .  7.72} 

Value  of  town  and  city  lots,  including  structures.  64,508,475 

Value  af  taxable  personal  property .  46,176,804 

Total  value,  real  and  personal .  229,791,042 

Average  rate  of  taxation,  in  mills .  16  4 

Total  taxes  assessed .  $3,895,133 

Taxes  for  State  government  and  institutions. . . .  551,328 

For  support  of  State  University .  23,057 

Indebtedness  of  1S73  and  prior  years .  21,897 

Seed-grain  loan  of  1877 .  44,241 

Seed-grain  loan  of  1878 .  76,837 

General  school  tax .  229.216 

Special  school  tax .  842,610 

County  revenue  taxes .  725,269 

County  interest  taxes .  108,189 

County  poor  tax .  98,771 

Other  special  county  taxes .  75,624 

Township  taxes .  206,118 

City  taxes .  663,998 

Boad  taxes .  205,154 

Other  special  town  and  city  taxes .  108,143 


The  average  rate  of  taxation,  exclusive  of  spe¬ 
cial  taxes  for  seed-grain,  is  16’4  mills.  There 
are  1,403,583  acres  more  land  assessed  than  in 
1877,  at  3£  cents  less  average  price  per  acre, 
and  a  total  increase  of  valuation  of  $10,338,041. 
There  is  a  decrease  in  the  taxable  value  of 
town  and  city  lots  of  $2,506,282. 


Total  increase  of  taxable  real  property .  $7,681,759 

Total  increase  of  taxable  personal  property .  1,033,645 

Total  increase  of  taxable  property .  $8,665,404 


The  Legislature  was  in  session  from  January 
8th  to  March  8th.  Of  the  420  acts  passed,  less 
than  100  were  general  laws.  One  of  the  most 
important  measures  passed  was  the  tax  law, 
which  is  a  codification  of  the  preexisting  acts 
on  the  subject.  During  the  process  of  codifica¬ 
tion  a  few  changes  were  made,  relating  chiefly 
to  penalties.  A  penalty  of  10  per  cent,  will  be 
added  to  all  taxes  on  real  estate  remaining  un¬ 
paid  on  June  1st.  Tax  sales  are  to  be  made 
on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  and  no  in¬ 
terest  will  be  charged  between  those  dates.  In¬ 
terest  during  the  two  years  of  redemption  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum, 
instead  of  24  per  cent,  as  formerly.  If  the 
property  is  not  sold  at  the  regular  sale,  nor 
during  the  two  years  following,  it  will  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  State;  but  the 
parties  holding  an  interest  in  the  land  may 
redeem  it  at  any  time,  while  in  possession  of 
the  State,  by  paying  the  interest  and  expenses. 
After  the  redemption  shall  have  expired  the 
State  may  dispose  of  the  property  at  public  or 
private  sale,  and  the  buyer  shall  acquire  an 
absolute  title.  All  property  is  to  be  assessed 
on  May  1st.  A  penalty  of  5  per  cent,  is  added 
to  all  unpaid  taxes  on  personal  property  on 
March  1st  of  each  year,  and  the  county  treas¬ 
urers  are  required  to  take  the  most  prompt 
action  for  their  collection  by  sale,  if  necessary. 
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Section  7  of  the  act  supplementary  to  the 
act  passed  in  1877,  to  provide  uniform  and 
cheap  text-books  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  provides  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 
of  any  school  district  may,  at  the  annual  school 
meeting,  designate  for  the  ensuing  year  an 
agent  to  sell  the  books  furnished  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  pursuant  to  the  statute,  and  this  agent  is 
authorized  to  add  to  the  price  of  such  books 
fixed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  a  commission  to  he  determined  by 
the  electors  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  provided  that  “  whenever  any  district 
clerk  shall  have  ordered  a  less  number  of 
hooks  than  is  actually  needed  by  the  pupils  in 
said  district,  the  said  clerk  or  any  citizen  of 
said  district  shall  have  the  right  to  order  the 
books  so  needed  directly  from  the  contractor, 
at  the  State  list  prices ;  and  the  said  contractor 
shall  designate  at  least  one  person  in  each  or¬ 
ganized  county  in  this  State,  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  of  which  shall,  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  all  the  members  thereof,  demand 
the  same  ;  and  said  person  so  designated  shall 
act  as  a  depositary,  to  whom  the  said  con¬ 
tractor  shall  furnish  a  supply  of  text-books  at 
the  State  list  prices ;  and  said  depositaries 
shall  be  entitled  to  charge  a  commission  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cent,  for  handling  the  same.” 
Referring  to  the  operation  of  the  text-book 
law,  the  Governor  in  his  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1879  says :  “  About  one  third  of  the 
districts  had  ordered  books  of  the  contractor 
to  the  18th  of  November  last.  The  demand 
for  them  increases  as  districts  come  to  replace 
worn-out  books  in  prior  use.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  books  is  thus  gradual,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  in  about  forty-four  districts 
in  one  hundred  they  have  been  more  or  less 
introduced.  They  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  will  come 
into  general  use  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law.  Their  average  cost  per  district  has 
thus  far  been  $27.61.” 

The  act  for  the  encouragement  of  higher 
education  establishes  “  the  High  School  Board  ” 
of  commissioners  on  preparatory  schools,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  one  other  person  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor.  Provision  is  made 
for  giving  State  aid  to  “any  public  graded 
school  in  any  incorporated  village,  or  in  any 
township  which  has  or  may  hereafter  adopt 
the  township  system  of  schools  giving  prepara¬ 
tory  instruction  according  to  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  admitting  thereto 
students  of  both  sexes  from  any  part  of  the 
State,  without  charge  for  tuition  in  the  same.” 
As  a  prerequisite  to  receiving  aid,  every  school 
applying  must  comply  with  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  :  “First,  that  there  be  regular  and 
orderly  courses  of  study,  embracing  all  the 
branches  prescribed  as  prerequisite  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  not  lower  than  the  third 


or  sub-freshman  class.  Second,  that  the  said 
school  receiving  pecuniary  aid  under  this  act 
shall  at  all  times  permit  the  said  Board  of 
Commissioners,  or  any  of  them,  to  visit  and 
examine  the  classes  pursuing  the  said  prepara¬ 
tory  courses.” 

A  law  was  passed  creating  the  office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Examiner,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
receive  a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year.  His  duties 
are  “  to  assume  and  exercise  a  constant  super¬ 
vision  over  the  hooks  and  financial  accounts  of 
the  several  public,  educational,  charitable,  pe¬ 
nal,  and  reformatory  institutions  belonging  to 
the  State.  He  shall  prescribe  and  enforce  cor¬ 
rect  methods  for  keeping  the  financial  accounts 
of  said  institutions,  and  instruct  the  proper 
officers  thereof  in  the  due  performance  of  their 
duties  concerning  the  same.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  visit  each  of  said  institutions  at  ir¬ 
regular  periods,  without  previous  notice  to  the 
officers  thereof,  at  least  twice  each  year,  and 
make  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  hooks 
and  accounts  thereof,  including  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  purposes  and  detailed  items 
of  expenditures  and  of  the  vouchers  therefor.” 
He  is  further  required  to  make  to  the  Govern¬ 
or  an  annual  report  of  his  proceedings.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  wisdom  of  creating  this  office, 
the  Governor  says  :  “  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  the  information  imparted  and  the 
correctives  applied  by  the  Public  Examiner 
have  already  been  the  means  of  strangling  a 
number  of  incipient  embezzlements,  while  the 
more  matured  abuses  exhibited  by  the  conduct 
of  a  displaced  county  auditor  and  by  the  re¬ 
cent  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane,  whether  resulting  from 
unconscious  or  intentional  misconduct,  illus¬ 
trate  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
timely  creation  of  this  office.” 

The  “act  to  promote  immigration”  created 
a  State  Board  of  Immigration,  to  consist  of 
the  Governor  and  two  persons  from  each  Con¬ 
gressional  district  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  chief 
duty  of  the  Board  is  to  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
State  to  immigrants.  For  this  purpose  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $5,000  was  made.  Pursuant  to 
this  act,  two  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  A  pamphlet  showing  the 
resources  of  the  State  was  at  once  prepared, 
and  about  70,000  copies  of  it  were  circulated. 

Among  other  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature 
were  those  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  second  asylum  for  the  insane ;  for  the  revi¬ 
sion  and  compilation  of  the  State  statutes ;  and 
for  the  distribution  of  seed-grain  to  sufferers 
from  locust  ravages,  $150,000  being  appropri¬ 
ated  for  this  purpose. 

The  impeachment  proceedings  which  were 
begun  against  Sherman  Page,  Judge  of  the 
Tenth  Judicial  District,  for  certain  alleged  cor¬ 
rupt  conduct,  crimes,  and  misdemeanors  ip 
office,  resulted  in  his  acquittal  by  the  Senate.. 
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The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
St.  Paul  September  5th,  and  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  nominations:  For  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  William  Mitchell ;  for  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dillon  O’Brien;  for 
Auditor,  Mahlon  M.  Black.  The  resolutions 
adopted  were  as  follows : 

The  Democratic  party  of  Minnesota,  in  Conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  renews  its  pledges  of  devotion  to 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution  with  the  amend¬ 
ments.  It  declares  as  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Government  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles  :  Strict  construction  of  home  rule  ; 
supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  power  ;  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Church  and  State;  equality  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law ;  liberty  of  individual  action  unvexed 
by  sumptuary  laws ;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
lawfully  expressed  will  of  the  people  ;  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  protection  of  the  school  system. 

As  pertinent  to  the  issues  now  before  the  people, 
it  is 

Resolved,  That  the  investigation  of  frauds  commit¬ 
ted  at  the  last  Presidential  election  in  Florida  and 
Louisiana  ought  to  have  been  made  by  the  Electoral 
Commission.  The  refusal  to  do  so  was  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  it  was  organized 
and  a  gross  insult  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  while  the  decision,  as  made  by  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  of  the  question  as  to  who  should  be  de¬ 
clared  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  Presi¬ 
dential  term,  was  in  our  judgment  final,  that  decision 
ought  not  to  preclude  authentic  investigation  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  all  frauds  connected  with  that  election,  and 
the  due  accountability  of  all  who  were  guiltily  con¬ 
nected  with  them. 

Resolved ,  That  the  commercial  and  industrial  stag¬ 
nation  that  has  so  long  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  widespread  want  and 
suffering,  is  due  directly  to  the  pernicious  financial 
legislation  of  the  Republican  party,  which  we  here¬ 
by  arraign  for  the  act,  and  charge,  first,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  weighted  with  debt  created 
on  a  basis  of  a  full  value  of  paper  added  to  both  the 
precious  metals  money,  it  enacted  a  sweeping  change 
in  the  measures  of  value  wholly  in  the  interest  of 
moneyed  capital  by  demonetizing  silver  and  decreas¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  legal-tender  paper,  and  there¬ 
by  adding  wrongfully,  in  effect,  hundreds  of  millions 
to  the  burden  of  debt  and  taxes  on  the  people ;  sec¬ 
ond,  by  pursuing  its  merciless  policy  of  contracting 
the  paper  currency  and  hoarding  gold,  it  has  in¬ 
creased  continuously  the  value  of  money  and  secu¬ 
rities  that  partake  of  the  enhancement  of  money, 
and  decreased  the  value  of  all  other  property,  espe¬ 
cially  the  capital  designed  for  productive  use  re¬ 
quired  for  the  employment  of  labor,  thus  repressing 
instead  of  fostering  industry,  compelling  idleness 
instead  of  sustaining  trade  and  commerce.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  the  country  that  the  downward  course  of 
bankruptcies  and  ruin  involved  in  the  Republican 
policy  has  been  partially  averted  by  the  Democratic 
measures  passed  at  the  late  session  of  Congress  re¬ 
storing  the  debt-paying  power  to  the  silver  dollar. 

Resolved That  we  are  opposed  to  any  further  con¬ 
traction  of  the  currency,  to  a  tariff  for  protection,  to 
class  legislation  and  sumptuary  laws,  to  monopolies 
of  all  kinds,  to  any  increase  of  the  bonded  debt,  to 
the  sale  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coin 
for  redemption  purposes  ;  and  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  gradual  sub¬ 
stitution  of  national  Treasury  notes  for  national-bank 
notes,  and  making  such  Treasury  notes  the  sole  pa¬ 
per  currency  of  the  country,  and  placed  on  such  ba¬ 
sis  as  that  the  same  shall  be  equal  in  value  with  coin, 
and  as  a  legal  tender  the  same  as  coin.  We  are  in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  reduction  of  expenses  in  all  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  legislation  in  favor  of  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  moneyed  monopolists  of  the  land. 

Resolved ,  That  the  interest  of  industrial  wealth  is 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Those  whose  labor  and  enterprise  produce 
wealth  should  be  secure  in  its  employment.  Our 
warmest  sympathy  is  extended  to  the  laboring  class¬ 
es  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
ruinous  financial  policy  and  unjust  legislation  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  all  pledges  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  to  the  reversal  of  that  policy  and  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  all  rights  they  are  entitled  to  on  its  ascen¬ 
dancy  to  power. 

Resolved ,  That  there  can  be  no  legitimate  employ¬ 
ment  of  organized  force  in  the  country  except  to 
execute  the  law  and  to  maintain  the  public  peace  ; 
that  no  violence  should  be  countenanced  to  obtain 
redress  for  any  alleged  grievance,  but  should  be  re¬ 
pressed  at  every  cost,  until  relief  can  be  secured  by 
legal  methods.  We  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  and  pacific  policy  of 
local  self-government  in  the  States  of  the  South  so 
long  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  which 
has  brought  peace  and  harmony  to  that  section  of 
the  Union. 

Resolved ,  That  the  course  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  State  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  reckless  extravagance  in  the  use  of 
the  public  money  and  the  squandering  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  by  wasteful  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature.  We  therefore  invite  the  people  of  the 
State  to  reform  their  own  affairs  by  uniting  with  us 
in  the  election  of  officers,  State  and  local,  who  are 
in  favor  of  honesty,  economy,  and  reform  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  urging  upon 
the  party  and  the  country  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Republicans  held  their  State  Conven¬ 
tion  at  St.  Paul  September  4th,  and  nominated 
John  M.  Berry  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Samuel  H.  Nichols  for  Clerk  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  0.  P.  Whitcomb  for  Audi¬ 
tor.  The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

It  is  customary  for  political  parties  in  Convention 
assembled  to  restate  the  principles  upon  which  they 
were  founded,  by  which  they  have  been  preserved, 
and  for  which  they  deem  themselves  entitled  to  fu¬ 
ture  confidence. 

The  Republicans  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  reaffirm 
tlieir  devotion  to  the  great  principles  of  equal  rights, 
personal  freedom,  and  national  unity,  to  defend  and 
preserve  which  the  Republican  party  throughout 
the  Union  was  called  into  being  by  an  act  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  conscience  acting  upon  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  fulfillment  of  its  calling,  it  has  preserved  the 
nation,  which  under  the  administration  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  had  become  involved  in  civil  war. 

It  has  reconstructed  the  nation  by  ridding  its  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  elements  of  dissolution,  thereby  form¬ 
ing  a  more  perfect  union,  establishing  justice,  insur¬ 
ing  domestic  tranquillity,  providing  for  the  common 
defense,  promoting  the  general  welfare,  and  securing 
the  blessings  of  liberty. 

It  has  kept  and  caused  to  be  kept  the  pledged  faith 
of  the  nation  to  its  creditors,  whose  faith  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity  made  its  existence  possible,  and  to  its  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors,  whose  arms  preserved  it. 

It  lias,  by  a  judicious  system  of  government  aid  to 
great  w'orks  of  internal  improvement,  made  ready 
for  settlement  areas  wdiich  eighteen  years  ago  were 
beyond  the  frontier,  but  which  are  now  great  and 
prosperous  States,  thereby  furnishing  land  to  the 
landless  and  homes  to  the  homeless,  not  in  a  wilder- 
noss.  but  in  the  midst  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
which  under  that  system  accompanied  settlements 
instead  of  lagging  behind  them. 
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_  It  has  in  all  the  States  protected  the  rights  of  every 
citizen,  both  the  black  man  and  the  white,  and  lias, 
after  many  years  of  effort  against  the  obstacles  of  in¬ 
veterate  prejudice,  sectional  hate,  and  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion  by  the  Democratic  party,  consummated  and  re¬ 
stored  a  Union  resting  upon  the  acquiescence  and 
free  will  of  a  reconciled  people,  and  no  longer  en¬ 
forced  by  the  sword. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Legislatures  and  in 
oourts  that  the  constitutional  right  inheres  in  the 
Government  to  protect  the  people  against  monopo¬ 
lies,  grown  powerful,  arbitrary,  and  rapacious. 

As  a  declaration  of  principles  the  Republicans  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  in  Convention  assembled 

Resolved — 1.  That  in  these  efforts  to  restore  har¬ 
mony  at  the  South,  in  administering  the  various  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  so  that  no  taint  of  corruption 
rests  upon  them,  in  emancipating  the  primary  coun¬ 
oils  of  the  people  from  the  domination  of  officehold¬ 
ers,  in  its  redemption  of  the  pledges  of  civil  service 
reform,  and  in  its  financial  measures  and  policy,  the 
Administration  of  President  Hayes  merits  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  people  ;  and  we 
feel  no  disposition  to  censure  that  Administration  for 
embarrassments  caused  by  incidents  and  collateral 
difficulties  which  are  necessarily  inherent  in  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  faith  of  the  nation  is 
pledged  to  pay  its  debts  in  coin.  We  urge  persis¬ 
tence  in  the  policy  of  speedy  specie  resumption,  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  it  to  be  the  policy  of  common  hon¬ 
esty,  wise  economy,  and  prudent  statesmanship.  We 
warn  the  people  against  the  doctrine  of  an  unlimited 
and  irredeemable  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  as  a  pernicious  delusion,  because  it  is  un¬ 
constitutional  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  because  it  will  unsettle 
and  betray  the  resources  of  the  country  into  demor¬ 
alizing  speculation  ;  because  it  will  bear  with  disas¬ 
trous  force  upon  the  laboring  man  by  putting  into 
operation  the  well-known  law  that  under  such  a 
currency  the  prices  of  the  neoessaries  of  life  rise  first, 
while  the  wages  of  labor  rise  last,  and  then  never 
to  an  equality  of  purchasing  power ;  because  under 
such  a  policy  the  price  of  agricultural  products  is 
fixed  at  and  by  the  gold  price  of  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  by  which  the  farmer  sells  at  a  gold  standard, 
but  is  compelled  to  pay  currency  prices  for  all  he 
buys  ;  because  such  a  policy  is  practical  confiscation, 
and  is  the  ally  of  communism ;  is  dishonest,  and  has 
brought  disaster  to  all  nations  who  have  persisted 
in  it. 

3.  We  demand  greater  economy  in  State  expenses, 
and  particularly  those  incident  to  the  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  and,  if  necessary,  such  legislation  as  will 
cause  to  cease  all  combinations  by  which  inordi¬ 
nate  sums  are  sought  to  be  secured  for  those  pur¬ 
poses. 

4.  We  condemn  as  revolutionary  the  effort  being 
made  by  the  Democratic  party  to  usurp  the  Presi¬ 
dency  against  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  against 
the  decision  of  the  tribunal  by  which  all  electoral 
questions  in  that  behalf  have  been  definitely  settled. 

5.  We  declare  it  to  be  the  sense  of  this  party 
that  the  Democratic  party,  under  a  false  pretense  of 
eoonomy  and  reform,  has  unnecessarily  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  the  army. 

6.  That  we  commend  the  present  State  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and,  submitting  these  reasons  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  State,  we  confidently  ask  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  confidence. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Republican  candidates.  The  vote  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Associate  Judge  of  Supreme  Court— -John 
M.  Berry,  63,341 ;  William  Mitchell,  29,745 ; 
majority  for  Berry,  33,596.  Clerk  of  Supreme 
Court— Samuel  H.  Nichols,  58,851;  Dillon 
O’Brien,  39,511;  majority  for  Nichols,  19,340. 


Auditor — 0.  P.  Whitcomb,  58,755 ;  Mahlon  M. 
Black,  39,721 ;  majority  for  Whitcomb,  19,034. 

The  vote  for  Congressmen  was  as  follows : 
First  District — Mark  H.  Dunnell,  Republican, 
18,729;  Meighen,  Democrat,  12,848  ;  Dunnell’s 
majority,  5,861.  Second  District — Horace  B. 
Strait,  Republican,  13,743 ;  Poehler,  Democrat, 
14,467 ;  Poehler’s  majority,  724.  Third  District 
- — William  D.  Washburn,  Republican,  21,036  ; 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  Democrat,  18,024;  Wash¬ 
burn’s  majority,  3,012. 

The  political  classification  of  the  Legislature, 
which  met  in  January,  1879,  was  as  follows: 
Senate,  21  Republicans,  17  Democrats,  2  Green- 
backers,  and  1  Prohibitionist;  House,  67  Re¬ 
publicans,  33  Democrats,  4  Greenbackers,  and 
1  Independent. 

The  report  of  the  State  Prison  Inspectors 
shows  an  increased  number  in  confinement 
during  the  year.  The  current  expenses  were 
$46,238.74,  and  the  earnings  $23,482.36,  being 
a  net  cost  for  maintenance  of  $22,482.36,  or 
$100.36  for  each  convict,  which  is  a  decrease 
from  the  cost  of  the  preceding  year,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  a  continuance  of  the  economical  man¬ 
agement  which  has  heretofore  characterized 
the  institution.  The  improvements  for  which 
an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature  have  been  completed,  and  there  are  now 
accommodations  for  296  convicts,  an  excess  of 
78  over  the  number  in  actual  confinement  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  current  expenses 
for  the  next  two  years  are  estimated  at  $105,- 
000  ;  in  addition  to  which  more  than  $45,000 
is  asked  for  various  purposes  specified.  The 
importance  of  building  another  prison  is  urged, 
and  a  site  near  the  granite  quarries  at  Sauk 
Rapids  is  recommended.  Since  its  opening  in 
1868  the  Reform  School  has  received  384  boys, 
of  whom  143  were  inmates  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent,  of  those  who 
go  out  from  the  institution  are  saved  from 
criminal  lives.  The  total  attendance  during 
the  year  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  was  129,  of  whom  108  were  in  the 
department  for  deaf  mutes  and  21  in  that  for 
the  blind.  The  new  pupils  admitted  into  both 
departments  during  the  year  numbered  18. 
The  general  health  has  been  excellent,  and  no 
death  occurred  during  the  year.  The  school 
is  divided  into  six  intellectual  and  five  indus¬ 
trial  classes.  In  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  660' 
patients  were  under  treatment  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  81.  Of  the  whole  number  of  inmates, 
100  remained  in  the  temporary  buildings,  leav¬ 
ing  in  the  permanent  hospital  560  patients, 
which  is  60  more  than  it  can  comfortably  am 
commodate.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance 
has  been  $3.25  per  week  for  each  patient,  which 
is  50  cents  per  capita  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home 
at  Winona  was  closed  on  the  10th  of  May,  the 
number  of  inmates  having  been  so  reduced  by 
discharge  as  to  render  its  continuance  unneces¬ 
sary. 
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The  total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  is 
60,816,  covering  a  total  tilled  area  of  3,429,164 
acres.  The  area  in  wheat  during  the  past  year 
was  reported  at  2,354,344  acres,  upon  which  the 
growing  grain  gave  such  extraordinary  prom¬ 
ise  that  as  the  time  for  harvest  approached  the 
crop  was  estimated  at  47,000,000  bushels.  But 
at  the  critical  ripening  period  an  alternation  of 
sultry  showers  and  blazing  heat  shriveled  the 
kernels  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  half  the 
crop  in  both  quantity  and  value  throughout  the 
great  wheat-growing  section  of  the  State.  In 
two  thirds  of  the  wheat  area  lying  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  the  yield  was  estimated 
at  10,  and  in  the  remainder  13  bushels  per 
acre,  making  a  total  product  of  about  26,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  crop  of  oats  exceeded  the 
average  yield,  being  estimated  at  16,800,000 
bushels,  while  the  product  of  corn,  amounting 
to  nearly  13,000,000  bushels,  was  the  largest 
and  best  ever  known  in  the  State.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  early  amber  sugar-cane  promises  to 
become  an  important  industry  of  Minnesota. 
The  sirup  produced  in  1877  was  reported  at 
140,150  gallons,  which,  with  an  enlarged  growth 
of  the  cane,  was  greatly  exceeded  by  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  1878.  The  total  acreage  of  the  latter 
year  was  estimated  at  2,800  acres,  against  2,100 
for  the  previous  year.  An  experienced  grower 
Bas  reported  that  an  acre  of  land  will  readily 
produce  11  tons  of  cane,  and  a  ton  of  cane  will 
;give  from  85  to  95  gallons  of  juice  by  the  use 
of  a  six-horse-power  mill.  The  juice  contains 
16  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  13  parts  of  which 
are  crystallizable  sugar,  the  remaining  3  parts 
being  invert  sugar  and  organic  matter.  An  acre 
•of  cane  will  produce  from  140  to  280  gallons 
•of  sirup.  The  cane  yields  about  1,000  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  which  sells  at  from  15  to 
20  cents  per  pound.  It  is  also  valuable  for  feed. 
The  sirup  is  worth  from  65  to  70  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  by  the  barrel.  One  gallon  of  sirup  will 
produce  ten  gallons  of  superior  vinegar,  worth 
about  20  cents  a  gallon.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  the  State  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  cane,  and  from  the  rapid  increase  of  this 
industry  it  is  believed  that  the  day  is  near  at 
hand  when  Minnesota  will  not  only  produce 
all  the  sugar,  sirup,  and  vinegar  needed  for 
home  consumption,  but  will  also  export  large 
quantities.  Early  in  the  year  a  convention  of 
cane-growers  and  others  interested  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  held  at  Minneapolis,  and  an  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  “  Min¬ 
nesota  Amber-Cane  Growers’  Association.”  Its 
object  is  “  to  join  its  members  in  a  more  friend¬ 
ly  union,  where  they  can  exchange  views  and 
experiences,  thereby  gaining  and  imparting 
knowledge  of  the  best  manner  and  methods 
of  cultivating  and  manufacturing  sirup  and 
sugar  from  early  amber-cane,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  to  be  disseminated  among 
the  people.” 

The  expanding  theatre  of  agriculture  in  this 
State  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  sales  of  State 
and  railroad  lands,  which  during  the  past  year 


reached  an  aggregate  of  2,344,246  acres,  being 
more  than  double  the  quantity  disposed  of  in 
1877,  which  in  turn  for  surpassed  any  previous 
year  in  the  extent  of  land  transactions.  This 
absorption  of  public  lands  ‘being  chiefly  in 
small  parcels,  by  actual  settlers,  indicates  a 
large  permanent  and  desirable  addition  to  the 
population  of  the  State,  which  is  now  estimated 
at  about  765,000.  The  sales  of  State  lands 
in  1878,  as  compared  with  1877,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


CLASS  OF  LAND. 

Acres  Eold. 

Amount. 

Av;rage 
price 
p’r  acre. 

1878. 

70,9  6T 
7,575 
2,9e4 
50,873 

$448,006  85 

$6  31 

42,124  18 

5  56 

15,728  74 
292,332  65 

5  27 

Internal  improvement . 

5  74 

182,399 

1877. 

19,296 

7,551 

6,682 

$797,192  37 

$111,977  65 
44,205  99 
85,194  90 

$6  02 

School . 

Agricultural  College . 

Internal  improvement . 

$5  81 
5  85 
5  26 

83,529 

$191,378  80 

$5  70 

The  largest  sales  in  any  county  were  in  Ren- 
ville,  where  42,887‘38  acres  were  disposed  of. 
The  highest  price  obtained  was  in  Rock  County, 
where  the  land  brought  $7.60  per  acre. 

Thirty-four  counties  took  advantage  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  Legislature  for  a  supply 
of  seed-grain  to  sufferers  from  grasshopper 
ravages.  The  total  number  of  applicants  was 
6,026,  and  grain  sufflcient  for  223,727  acres 
was  distributed.  The  distribution  afforded  an 
average  of  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  applied  for.  The  practical  operation 
of  the  law  proved  universally  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  believed  that  great  and  deserved  assistance 
was  rendered  to  destitute  regions  which  had  so 
repeatedly  been  subjected  to  the  insect  scourge 
as  to  be  disabled  from  helping  themselves. 
Most  of  the  counties  receiving  aid  are  those 
which  largely  escaped  the  destructive  blight 
and  produced  the  best  crops. 

According  to  trustworthy  reports  published 
during  the  year,  there  are  in  Minnesota  395 
flour-mills,  with  a  total  of  1,489  run  of  stone. 
The  running  power  is  classified  as  follows : 
Steam,  95;  water,  274;  steam  and  water,  18; 
wind,  8.  The  aggregate  producing  capacity  is 
estimated  at  37,225  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  or 
about  11,167,500  a  year.  Hence  these  mills  are 
capable  of  grinding  about  55,837,500  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year,  which  is  a  much  greater  amount 
than  the  highest  estimate  hitherto  made  of  any 
crop. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  constructed 
and  put  in  operation  during  the  year  was  375, 
which  exceeds  the  amount  built  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year  except  1871,  when  458  miles  were 
constructed.  The  whole  number  of  miles  oper¬ 
ated  within  the  State  is  2,608.  The  mileage  of 
the  various  roads  and  the  business  done  during 
the  year  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
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ROADS. 

Miles  of  road 

operated. 

Total  of  gross 

earnings. 

Total  operat¬ 

ing  expenses. 

Earnings  over 

operating  ex¬ 

penses. 

Chi ,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul— 
Kiver  Division . 

130 

$945,167 

$581,520 

$813,647 

I.  &  M.  Division . 

147 

819,414 

499,492 

819,921 

H.  &  D.  Division . 

74 

87,300 

72,013 

15,287 

Chi.,  Dubuque  &  Min . . . 

25 

30.814 

81,128 

Central . 

39 

55,391 

24,510 

80,881 

B.  C.  R.  &  Northern _ 

12 

48,381 

80,940 

17,441 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 

123 

859,850 

241.938 

117,911 

Northern  Pacific . 

253 

689,468 

828,467 

861,001 

St.  Paul  &  Pacific — 

Main  Line . 

207 

595, S26 

859,217 

236,609 

Branch  Line . 

76 

351,895 

167,832 

183.563 

St.  Vincent  Extension. 

121 

141,112 

93,401 

45,711 

Melrose  Line . 

86 

86,483 

23,394 

8,039 

St.  Paul  &  Duluth . 

169 

514,823 

398,489 

116,338 

St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City. . . 

121 

620.829 

351,474 

269,354 

Sioux  City  &  St.  Paul. . . 

66 

1S8.396 

115,385 

68,160 

St.  Paul,  S.  &  T.  Palls... 

23 

106,359 

57,073 

49,286 

Southern  Minnesota . 

1G7 

853,148 

359,643 

493,505 

Minnesota  Western . 

60 

92,963 

47,174 

45,783 

22 

82,785 

881,801 

89,119 

619,784 

Winona  &  St.  Peter . 

238 

212,016 

Winona,  Man.  &  N.  Ulm. 

3 

4,118 

10,878 

Worthington  &  S.  F _ 

41 

84,627 

81,216 

63,411 

In  December  an  important  Commercial  Con¬ 
vention  was  held  at  St.  Paul,  at  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  rapid  settlement  and  fertile  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  vast  region  of  country  north  and  west  of 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  its  inexaustible  min¬ 
eral  and  timber  resources,  call  for  such  improvement 
of  our  northern  waterway  as  will  give  the  largest 
sized  vessels  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation 
through  the  great  lakes,  and  thus  secure  to  the 
producer  the  cheapest  and  most  direct  route  and  to 
the  consumer  the  products  of  the  region  at  the 
smallest  cost ;  and 

Whereas,  The  greatest  obstruction  to  the  waterway 
is  in  the  St.  Mary’s  Kiver,  between  Lake  Supperior 
and  Lake  Huron,  the  present  condition  of  which 
permits  vessels  of  but  12  feet  draught  to  pass,  and 
although  the  Government  has  made  large  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  for  vessels 
drawing  16  feet  of  water,  it  can  not  be  available  for 
the  purposes  designed  until  such  further  improve¬ 
ments  are  made  to  the  river  below  as  will  give  the 
required  depth  of  water,  and  thus  save  the  present 
loss  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  modern 
lake  vessels  and  the  annually  recurring  loss  of  so 
much  of  the  public  wealth :  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress 
the  immediate  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
St.  Mary’s  Canal  in  accordance  with  the  offer  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  of  April  3,1869,  its  establishment 
as  a  free  canal,  and  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
new  lock  and  its  approaches. 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  of  Congress  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  further  survey  of  the  channels  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  and  so  much  for  the 
improvement  of  the  present  channel  and  the  St.  Clair 
flats  and  Detroit  Kiver  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  War 
Department  can  be  judiciously  expended  the  coming 
season. 

Resolved,  That  we  further  petition  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  harbor 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  its  early  improve¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  meet  the  present  increasing  demands 
of  commerce. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  necessary  harbors  on  the  northern  waterway  be 
suitably  improved. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  this  Convention  to  draft  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  Congress  a  memorial  embodying  the  requests 


of  this  Commercial  Convention  and  our  reasons 
therefor. 

The  commercial  growth  of  St.  Paul  has  been 
steady  and  rapid  in  recent  years.  In  1877  its 
wholesale  trade  was  estimated  at  more  than 
$25,000,000,  which  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  During  1878 
there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  $5,000,000  in 
this  trade.  This  increase  is  shown  to  be  still 
greater  and  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that 
prices  were  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  lower  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former  year. 

MISSISSIPPI.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
assembled  on  January  7th,  and  after  a  session  of 
fifty  days  adjourned  on  March  6th.  Some  im¬ 
portant  general  laws  were  enacted,  among  which 
was  an  act  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  State 
a  system  of  public  free  schools.  It  provides 
that  the  system  shall  be  administered  by  a  board 
of  education,  a  superintendent  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  county  superintendents  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  local  boards  of  school  trustees.  Any 
town  of  one  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  may 
constitute  a  school  district.  White  and  col¬ 
ored  youth  are  not  to  be  taught  in  the  same 
school-house,  nor  in  school-houses  nearer  to 
each  other  than  two  and  a  half  miles.  Twenty 
days  of  actual  teaching  constitute  a  school 
month.  The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
the  public  free  schools.  The  amount  paid  out 
of  the  school  fund  shall  not  exceed  seven  and 
one  half  cents  per  day  for  each  pupil  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  monthly  average  atten¬ 
dance.  To  support  the  schools  there  are  set 
apart  the  proceeds  of  lands  sold  for  taxes,  from 
fines,  forfeitures,  breaches  of  penal  laws,  li¬ 
censes,  poll-taxes,  etc. ;  and  whenever  the 
amount  is  less  than  $200,000  for  any  year,  it 
is  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Another  act  constituted  the  Alcorn  Univer¬ 
sity  as  an  agricultural  college  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  State,  to  be 
hereafter  known  as  the  Alcorn  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  An  agricultural  college  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  white  youth  of  the  State  was  also 
established,  and  designated  as  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  donation  of  210,000  acres  of  land 
made  by  Congress  was  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  these  institutions.  Each  college  is 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  distinct  board  of 
trustees. 

An  act  was  also  passed  making  provision  for 
a  system  of  high  schools  and  colleges  furnish¬ 
ing  a  course  of  instruction  intermediate  between 
the  common-school  course  and  the  university 
course.  The  first  section  provides  that  where 
suitable  school  buildings  and  a  library  of  200 
bound  volumes  of  well-selected  miscellaneous 
literature  are  furnished  without  expense  to 
the  State,  and  where  a  faculty  of  one  or  more 
teachers  of  good  moral  and  educational  standing 
in  the  State  shall  have  associated  themselves 
as  a  faculty  in  such  school,  students  attending 
such  school  from  any  county  in  the  State  shall 
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be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  school  fund  of 
his  or  her  county  the  pro  rata  amount  to  which 
such  student  would  have  been  entitled  had  he 
attended  a  first-class  public  school  in  his  own 
county.  Other  sections  direct  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  shall  be  carried  out. 

Another  act  reorganized  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  provided  that  it  shall  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  matters  of  health  and  life  among 
the  people  of  the  State;  make  inquiries  in 
respect  to  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  especially 
of  epidemics ;  and  investigate  the  sources  of 
mortality  and  the  effects  of  localities,  employ¬ 
ments,  and  other  conditions  upon  public  health 
and  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  best  means 
of  prevention  of  disease.  The  Board  is  author¬ 
ized  to  require  reports  and  information  at  such 
times  and  of  such  facts,  and  generally  of  such 
nature  and  extent,  relating  to  the  safety  of  life 
and  the  promotion  of  health,  as  its  by-laws  or 
rules  may  provide,  from  all  health  officers  in 
the  State,  and  from  all  dispensaries,  hospitals, 
asylums,  prisons,  and  schools,  and  from  the 
managers,  principals,  and  officers  thereof,  and 
from  all  other  public  institutions,  their  officers 
and  managers,  and  lessees  and  occupants  of  all 
places  of  public  resort  in  the  State.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  the  general  supervision  of  the 
State  system  of  registration  of  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths.  This  registration  is  to  be 
kept  toy  the  clerks  of  circuit  courts.  Each 
county  is  required  to  have  a  board  of  health 
and  a  medical  adviser  or  chief  health  officer, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the  county 
board  of  health  every  matter  involving  the 
health  of  the  county ;  to  examine  and  report 
in  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  theatres,  city 
halls,  and  public  buildings  generally,  in  regard 
to  preservation  of  human  life  in  case  of  fire  ; 
to  make  report  of  matters  needing  attention 
in  public  schools  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  pupils ;  to  report  in  regard  to 
any  matter  calculated  to  affect  injuriously  the 
public  health,  and  to  report,  generally,  in  regard 
to  the  public  health  of  his  county.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  county  health  officer  to 
examine  drinking  water  in  different  localities, 
and,  if  impurities  be  discovered,  to  make  the 
same  known  to  the  public  through  the  county 
board  of  health,  giving  at  the  same  time  the 
means  of  purifying  the  same  ;  and  shall  report 
on  stagnant  pools  and  other  matters  that  would 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  water  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  or  that  would  cause  malaria 
or  be  injurious  to  public  health,  whether  the 
same  be  on  private  premises  or  public  high¬ 
ways  or  elsewhere;  and  shall  examine  and  re¬ 
port  on  market-houses  and  butcher-stalls,  and 
any  other  matters  that  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
said  health  officer,  have  a  tendency  to  inju¬ 
riously  affect  the  public  health.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  health  to 
report  to  the  board  of  supervisors  such  matters 
as  are  of  importance  and  require  the  attention 
of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  also  to  recom¬ 
mend,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  board  of  su¬ 


pervisors,  all  measures  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  county  board  of  health  will  tend  to  prevent 
epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  diseases,  or 
that  will  improve  the  public  health. 

The  county  boards  of  health  have  the  power 
to  make  all  rules  deemed  needful  for  enforced 
vaccination,  for  compelling  reports  to  the  health 
officer  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  or  small-pox,  or  other  con¬ 
tagious  or  infectious  diseases ;  and  said  boards 
of  health  shall  have  power  to  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  that  they  may  deem  necessary 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  any  such  diseases,  and 
may  cause  persons  so  affected  to  be  separated ; 
and  may  order  that  families  or  establishments 
of  any  kind,  where  such  diseases  or  any  of 
them  are  supposed  to  exist,  shall  not  leave  the 
houses  so  affected,  or  shall  be  quarantined,  and 
may  make  such  rules  as  they  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  for  disinfecting  premises  where  such  dis¬ 
eases  are  or  have  been,  and  for  disinfecting 
clothing  or  destroying  the  same  ;  and  any  per¬ 
son  violating  such  rules,  orders,  or  regulations 
shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  fine  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one 
month,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Another  act  created  a  State  Board  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  consisting  of  a  Commissioner  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  State 
Treasurer. 

For  the  support  of  the  charitable  and  other 
institutions  of  the  State  the  following  sums 
were  appropriated  for  each  of  the  years  1879 
and  1880 : .  Lunatic  Asylum,  $60,000 ;  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  $8,500;  Blind  Asylum,  $7,- 
500;  Alcorn  University,  $8,000  ;  State  Normal 
School,  $3,000;  for  general  university  purposes, 
$27,000. 

The  assessment  of  real  estate  is  made  once 
in  four  years  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 
The  assessors  for  1879  were  required  to  report 
to  the  State  Auditor  the  total  value  of  lands 
assessed  in  their  respective  counties.  If  the 
aggregate  value  of  lands  in  such  reports  was 
10  per  cent,  less  than  the  aggregate  value  as 
assessed  in  1875,  then  the  State  tax  for  1879 
was  to  be  fixed  at  four  mills ;  but  if  there  was 
not  such  reduction,  the  State  tax  should  be  three 
and  a  half  mills. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called 
to  the  troubles  in  the  southwestern  counties  of 
the  State,  and  a  committee  of  investigation  was 
appointed.  This  body  reported  that  it  had  in¬ 
stituted  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
troubles,  and  its  conclusion  was  that  they  were 
due  to  financial  depression,  and  not  to  political 
influence,  nor  to  race  antagonism.  The  parties 
engaged  in  them,  says  the  Committee,  “  have 
seen  their  homes  and  other  property  pass, 
under  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  into  other 
hands,  with  families  beggared,  the  means  for 
their  support  taken  away,  want  staring  them 
in  the  face,  and  their  little  passing  into  the 
hands  of  strangers  for  inadequate  considera¬ 
tion.  Many  of  them  were  impelled  to  acts  of 
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lawlessness  and  inhumanity.  It  was  the  out¬ 
cropping  of  the  same  spirit  of  communism  born 
of  desperation,  which  plunged  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  starving  operatives  into  acts  of  violence 
in  the  Northeru  and  Middle  States  in  1877, 
which  nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  na¬ 
tional  authority  could  suppress.”  The  distress 
of  the  inhabitants  was  also  attributed  to  an 
improvident  system  of  agriculture,  by  which 
cotton  alone  was  cultivated,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  products  which  sustain  life. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature : 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  granted  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  construction 
and  completion  of  a  line  of  railway  for  the  benefit  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  country  from  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  or 
near  the  43d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the 
“Union”  and  “Central”  Pacific  Railroads — which 
said  railway  line  is  owned  by  two  corporations 
whioh  are  gigantic  monopolies,  having  control  of  all 
the  railway  freight  and  passenger  transportation  at 
their  own  prices  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
Pacific  coast ;  and 

Whereas,  The  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States  has  no  direct  railway  communication  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts,  which  is  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  purposes  of  travel  and  commerce,  and 
the  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  region 
of  country :  therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  (the  Senate  concurring). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  proper 
legal  restrictions,  should  adopt  some  measures  which 
will  secure  the  speedy  construction  and  completion 
of  a  southern  line  of  railway,  from  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  near  as  practicable  along 
the  32d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  ship  channel  in 
the  bay  of  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  entire  line 
of  said  railway  should  be  under  the  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  one  company,  so  as  to  form  a  competing 
line  of  railway  to  the  other  lines  which  now  exist, 
or  may  hereafter  be  completed,  from  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  Pacific  coast,  independent  of  and  with¬ 
out  combination  with  such  other  railroad  companies. 

Also  the  following : 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Legislature  that  it 
is  due  alike  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  and  to  pos¬ 
terity,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  should  collect 
and  preserve  among  its  archives,  in  some  permanent 
and  enduring  form,  a  record  of  tbe  part  taken  by 
her  sons  in  the  late  memorable  and  unhappy  struggle 
between  the  States,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  same, 
now  rapidly  perishing,  maybe  attainable;  desiring 
only  to  secure  and  preserve  a  memorial  of  the  ability, 
courage,  and  constancy  of  tbe  soldiers  of  Mississippi, 
which  have  become  a  part  of  the  priceless  heritage 
of  the  American  people  :  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
(the  House  concurring ),  That  our  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
requested  to  make  application  to  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  for  permission  for  some  suitable  person, 
hereafter  to  be  appointed  by  this  State  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  if  permission  should  be  granted,  to  make  copies 
of  such  portions  of  the  archives  of  the  late  Confeder¬ 
ate  States,  in  possession  of  the  Government,  as  may 
relate  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  or  any  of  its  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  war  between  the 
States. 

Also  another,  instructing  and  requesting  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  in 


Congress  to  vote  for  the  remonetization  of  sil¬ 
ver. 

The  following  memorial  to  Congress  was  also 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Certain  measures  are  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  propose  to 
raise,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  or  other  sources, 
a  fund  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  States  in 
aid  of  popular  education  ;  and 

Whereas,  These  measures  provide  that  this  distri¬ 
bution  shall  be  made  for  a  term  of  years  upon  the 
basis  of  illiteracy,  and  afterward  upon  the  basis  of 
school  population  :  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  does  most  heartily  approve  the  adoption  of 
some  measure  of  national  legislation  which  shall  em¬ 
body  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pre¬ 
amble. 

As  the  city  of  Vicksburg  is  the  geographical 
and  commercial  center  of  the  largest  and  most 
fruitful  cotton-growing  region  in  the  Southern 
States,  comprising  all  North  Louisiana,  all  the 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
western  portion  of  this  State,  all  the  valleys  of 
the  Yazoo,  Tallahatchie,  and  Sunflower  Rivers, 
Deer  Creek  and  Big  Black,  as  well  as  all  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  interior  of  Mississippi,  the 
Legislature  adopted  resolutions  asking  for  aid 
from  Congress  to  preserve  its  landing  or  port. 
The  recent  changes  in  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  rapid  formation  of  sand-bars  threaten 
to  destroy  the  water-front  and  thus  injure  the 
commerce  of  the  State. 

An  act  was  passed  abolishing  Pearl  County, 
and  restoring  its  parts  to  Hancock  and  Marion 
Counties.  The  county  had  been  organized  six 
years,  and  during  that  period  it  had  neither 
built  a  court-house,  a  jail,  nor  a  clerk’s  or 
sheriff’s  office,  nor  a  bridge.  Its  records  were 
burned  twelve  months  previous,  and  it  had 
not  been  able  to  purchase  books  to  supply  the 
loss. 

The  following  constitutional  amendment, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  people,  was  ordered 
to  be  inserted  in  the  State  Constitution : 

The  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  in  the  year  a.  d.  1878,  and  biennially  there¬ 
after,  unless  sooner  convened  by  the  Governor.  The 
time  and  place  of  meeting  may  be  altered  by  law. 

A  bill  dividing  the  Eighteenth  Senatorial  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  giving  a  separate  Senator  to  Lowndes 
County,  passed  both  Houses  without  opposition. 

In  the  House  the  following  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  was  presented : 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  B.  K.  Bruce  [colored],  Sen¬ 
ator  of  the  United  States  from  this  State,  in  his  re¬ 
cent  vote  for  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Hon.  Stan¬ 
ley  Matthews  in  the  Senate  favoring  the  remonetiza¬ 
tion  of  silver,  has  reflected  the  sentiment  and  will 
of  his  constituents,  and  said  vote  is  hereby  endorsed 
and  approved. 

This  resolution  failed  in  the  Senate,  as  that 
body  had  previously  adopted  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

In  the  House  previous  to  adjournment  the 
following  resolutions  of  thanks  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  the 
Hon.  W.  A.  Percy',  Speaker  of  this  House,  for  the 
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uniform  kindness  and  courteous  treatment  extended 
to  ua,  the  colored  members  of  this  House,  during  the 
present  session  ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  able 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
the  delicate  and  responsible  duties  of  presiding  of¬ 
ficer  of  this  House. 

Resolved,  further,  That  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  we  have  received  nothing  but  kindness  at  the 
hands  of  each  and  every  member  of  this  House, 
which  we  will  hold  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and 
hope  that  the  good  feeling  between  the  white  and 
colored  races  in  our  beloved  State  may  be  perpetual. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Copiah,  offered  the  following, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  unanimous  thanks  of  this  body 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  tendered  to  the  colored 
members  for  their  uniform  courtesy,  and  manly,  dig¬ 
nified  devotion  to  public  duty  during  this  session, 
and  that  we  congratulate  the  people  of  the  State  upon 
the  selection  of  representatives  so  worthy  from  that 
race,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  that  happy  epoch  where 
race  prejudices  and  bitterness  of  feeling  exist  in  our 
borders  no  longer. 

A  favorite  enterprise  of  the  State  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Ship  Island,  Ripley  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  Railroad.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  in  which  certain  unoccupied  lands 
were  donated  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  the  company  were  authorized  to  con¬ 
tract  with  the  lessees  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
for  laborers.  The  Legislature  also  addressed  a 
memorial  to  Congress  for  a  donation  of  land  to 
aid  the  work.  The  road  is  designed  to  begin  at 
or  near  Mississippi  City,  on  the  Gulf  shore,  and 
run  to  the  town  of  Middleton,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  connecting  with  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railway,  and  through  to  the  great 
Northwest,  by  the  connection  with  the  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railways.  Mississippi  City  is  the  nearest 
point  opposite  Ship  Island  Harbor,  which  is 
considered  the  best  on  the  line  of  coast  south 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
British  fleet  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  by  the 
Federal  navy  in  the  late  war.  It  has  a  depth 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  sufficient  to  protect  and  shelter  the 
whole  national  and  coastwise  marine  of  the 
United  States.  The  harbor  of  Ship  Island  is 
only  twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  with  a  slop¬ 
ing  and  shelving  shore  to  deep  water,  with  a 
clay  foundation,  upon  which  can  be  built  moles 
and  breakwaters.  The  road  will  enter  thenorth- 
ern  border  inTippah  County,  and  pursue  nearly 
an  air-line  through  the  middle  of  the  State,  giv¬ 
ing  its  benefits  to  Tippah,  Union,  Pontotoc, 
Calhoun,  Chickasaw,  Winston,  Neshoba,  Leake, 
N ewton,  Scott,  Smith,  J asper,  Covington,  Jones, 
Perry,  Marion,  and  Harrison  Counties,  thus  pen¬ 
etrating  the  very  heart  of  the  State.  Along  with 
the  cotton-bales  of  north  and  central  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  lumber  and  the  turpentine  of  the  vast 
pine  forests  of  the  South  would  find  their  way 
through  this  channel  to  the  great  markets. 

The  length  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  which 
pay  taxes  is  616  miles,  and  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  is  $46,173.  One  third  of  this  amount  is 


paid  to  the  counties  through  which  the  roads 
pass.  The  length  of  the  railroads  which  pay 
no  taxes,  on  account  of  exemptions  or  assumed 
exemptions,  is  384  miles  of  broad  gauge  and 
50  miles  of  narrow  gauge.  The  average  value 
ot  these  roads  for  purposes  of  taxation  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $5,000  per  mile.  The  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion  has  been  five  mills. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
Railroad  enters  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  Osy- 
ka,  and  runs  north  for  about  300  miles,  to  the 
Grand  Junction  in  Tennessee,  thence  to  Cairo, 
Ill.,  connecting  with  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  enters 
the  State  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Wayne 
County,  running  north  through  the  eastern 
counties  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Columbus, 
Ky.,  connecting  with  the  Iron  Mountain  Rail¬ 
road  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Vicksburg  and  Me¬ 
ridian  Railroad  has  its  western  terminus  at  the 
city  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
its  eastern  at  Meridian,  near  the  Alabama  State 
line,  connecting  there  with  the  Alabama  and 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroads. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  runs 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  the  Alabama  line,  afford¬ 
ing  transportation  facilities  to  all  the  northern 
counties  in  the  State.  The  Mississippi  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  Railroad  commences  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  runs  100  miles  southeast,  through  a  fine 
farming  section,  to  Grenada;  thence  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  Railroad.  From  Middleton,  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Charleston,  the  Ship  Island,  Ripley 
and  Kentucky  (narrow-gauge)  Railroad  starts, 
and  is  finished  and  in  good  running  order  to 
Ripley,  in  Tippah.  From  Natchez  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  the  (narrow  gauge)  Natchez, 
Jackson  and  Columbus  Railroad  has  been  con¬ 
structed  to  “  Martin  City,”  in  Claiborne  Coun¬ 
ty,  45  miles,  passing  through  Fayette  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County.  This  road  will  develop  a  large 
area  of  fine  farming  lands.  From  Bayou  Sara, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Louisiana,  there  is 
a  railroad  of  26  miles,  to  Woodville,  in  Wilkin¬ 
son  County,  Miss.,  affording  transportation  to 
some  of  the  best  farming  and  grazing  lands  in 
the  State.  The  Vicksburg  and  Ship  Island 
Railroad  has  been  chartered,  and  some  portion 
of  the  line  graded,  and  there  is  a  probability  of 
its  being  finished  to  Port  Gibson,  in  Claiborne 
County,  at  once.  Port  Gibson  has  connection 
with  the  Mississippi  River  by  a  railroad,  7  miles 
long,  to  Grand  Gulf.  There  are  many  other 
lines  projected  and  chartered.  One  from  Vicks¬ 
burg  to  Memphis,  running  through  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  bottom  nearly  all  the  way,  will  open  up 
some  of  the  finest  cotton  land  in  the  world. 
Another  will  extend  from  Grenada,  on  the  Ya¬ 
zoo  River,  in  Leflore  County,  to  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  another  from  Grenada,  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Railroad,  to 
Okolona,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
The  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Rail¬ 
road  has  a  branch  from  Durant  to  Kosciusko, 
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in  Attala  County.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  has  several  branch  roads.  T wo  start  from 
Artesia,  in  Lowndes  County,  one  running  to 
Columbus,  the  county  seat  of  Lowndes,  and  the 
other  to  Starkville,  Oktibbeha  County.  These 
branches  afford  railroad  facilities  to  some  of  the 
most  fertile  counties  in  the  State.  At  Aber¬ 
deen  Junction  there  is  another  branch  to  Aber¬ 
deen  in  Monroe  County,  one  of  the  most  flour¬ 
ishing  and  enterprising  towns  and  counties  in 
the  State.  The  Mobile  and  Northwestern  Rail¬ 
road  begins  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  at  a  point  opposite  Helena  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
through  Coahoma  County.  Twelve  miles  have 
been  completed.  The  Memphis,  Holly  Springs 
and  Selma  Railroad,  running  through  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  State,  has  been  partially  con¬ 
structed,  a  large  part  of  the  grading  finished, 
and  some  iron  laid  upon  the  Alabama  end. 

The  amount  in  the  State  Treasury  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  was  $636,282.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  previous  year  were  $1,087,044; 
the  disbursements,  $1,203,734.  The  debt,  con¬ 
sisting  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  bonds, 
amounted  to  $2,802,096. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  was  originally 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $175,000,  and  opened 
for  patients  in  1855.  Since  then  it  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  until  it  is  hardly  surpassed 
by  any  other  in  the  country.  During  its  term 
of  operation  1,376  inmates  have  been  received, 
of  whom  more  than  400  have  been  discharged 
as  restored.  The  number  of  inmates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  410,  and  about  40 
applications  for  admission  were  on  file.  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  State  show  that  about  40  persons 
become  insane  annually.  In  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  there  are  41  pupils,  and  in¬ 
creased  accommodations  are  required.  The 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  also  in  successful 
operation. 

The  crops  of  the  year  presented  very  favor¬ 
able  results.  About  2  per  cent,  more  of  area 
was  planted  in  cotton  than  in  1877.  In  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  counties  the  crop  suffered  from 
excess  of  rain.  About  10  per  cent,  more  corn 
was  planted  than  in  1877,  and  the  average  was 
about  the  same.  A  fine  crop  of  oats  was  gath¬ 
ered,  being  on  the  average  10  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1877.  The  hay  crop  shows  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent.  Rain  and  rust  injured  the 
wheat,  and  the  crop  was  less  than  in  1877. 
The  fruits  were  also  injured  by  heavy  rains. 
Large  shipments  are  made  by  rail  to  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  The  proceeds 
were  estimated  at  $150,000  on  the  line  of  the 
New  Orleans  and  Chicago  Railroad  alone.  On 
the  Mobile  and  Chicago  line  they  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  $100,000.  Large  shipments  of  Irish 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  cabbages  were  also 
made. 

A  convention  of  the  fruit-growers  and  rail¬ 
road  men,  to  consult  upon  their  mutual  inter¬ 
ests,  was  held  at  Crystal  Springs  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  year.  Many  facts  were  brought 


out  showing  what  this  portion  of  the  State, 
along  the  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  road,  is 
and  may  become.  The  Fruit-Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  urged  that  in  order  to  assure  success  to  its 
efforts,  and  to  further  encourage  the  culture  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  a  fruit  train  should  pass 
through  the  fruit  belt,  say  from  New  Orleans 
to  Canton,  during  the  day,  running  on  the 
schedule  fast  enough  to  place  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  on  the  Chicago  market  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  second  day  after  shipment,  the  train 
to  pass  Canton,  say  at  6p.m.,  and  to  run 
from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  20th  of  August 
following,  and  at  as  low  rates  as  can  be  afford¬ 
ed  on  such  schedule.  Cairo  is  548  miles  from 
New  Orleans,  and  390  miles  from  Crystal 
Springs ;  Chicago  is  364  miles  from  Cairo,  750 
miles  from  Crystal  Springs,  and  912  miles  from 
New  Orleans.  The  farmers  in  the  fruit  belt 
below  and  above  Crystal  Springs,  and  within 
hauling  distance  of  the  railroad,  have  expended 
considerable  amounts  of  money  and  labor  in 
establishing  orchards  and  vineyards.  They 
have  planted  500,000  peach-trees  and  from  500 
to  600  acres  of  strawberries  between  Ponclia- 
toula  and  Milan.  They  have  planted  nearly 
200,000  peach-trees  around  Crystal  Springs, 
and  nearly  as  many  around  Terry.  Young 
trees  are  now  coming  into  bearing  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  the  peach  crop  should  be  twice  as 
large  as  it  has  ever  been,  if  this  and  succeed¬ 
ing  years  pro  ve  favorable  for  peaches.  Cry  stal 
Springs  has  sent  60,000  boxes  to  market  in  a 
single  year,  and  Terry,  nine  miles  above,  has  sent 
off  about  the  same  amount.  Hazlehurst,  ten 
miles  below,  has  sent  to  market  from  20,000 
to  30,000  boxes  in  a  year.  Along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  the  cars  have  gathered  up  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  year  about  500,000  boxes.  Crystal  Springs 
has  also  sent  2,500  boxes  of  apples  to  market, 
and  2,000  boxes  of  plums.  These  fruits  may 
be  easily  increased  to  100  times  their  present 
importance  if  cheap  rates  and  rapid  transit  are 
secured.  But  a  rapid  transit  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  for  these  as  for  peaches  and  strawberries. 
Blackberries  grow  wild  on  this  line  of  railroad 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  These  may  be  dried 
for  market  as  in  North  Carolina  and  else¬ 
where,  where  they  have  become  quite  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  commerce.  They  may  also 
be  converted  into  blackberry  wine,  or  made 
into  preserves,  or  canned  in  other  shapes.  The 
domestic  blackberries  could  be  profitably  cul¬ 
tivated  along  this  line  of  railroad,  and  the  fruit¬ 
growers  are  now  commencing  the  cultivation 
of  raspberries  with  prospects  of  success.  Grapes 
of  various  kinds,  the  Louisiana,  the  Herbemont, 
the  Scuppernong,  the  Concord,  Martha,  and 
other  choic'e  varieties  for  table  use  and  wine¬ 
making,  can  be  produced  in  quantities  which 
would  be  deemed  fabulous  by  those  who  have 
given  but  little  thought  to  the  matter.  The 
Chinese  quince,  pecans,  persimmons,  dewber¬ 
ries,  mulberries,  the  English  walnut,  the  olive, 
and  the  tea-plant  find  a  congenial  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  along  the  line  of  this  railroad.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  fruits  that  grow  in  great  perfection 
in  this  country,  this  soil,  under  good  husband¬ 
ry,  yields  sugar-cane,  rice,  jute,  peanuts,  and 
winter  as  well  as  summer  grasses,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  of  numerous  kinds,  all  favorable  to  fruit¬ 
growers  and  gardeners  and  to  the  future  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country.  Stock-raising,  sheep,  wool, 
hogs,  domestic  fowls,  butter  and  other  indus¬ 
tries,  may  aid  the  farmer  and  the  railroad. 
Canned  fruits  and  preserves,  dried  fruits,  canned 
milk,  wines,  cider,  and  vinegar,  all  furnished 
pure,  and  unadulterated,  and  wholesome,  may 
he  produced  by  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
on  this  railroad  for  other  markets  and  as  ar¬ 
ticles  of  commerce  to  be  carried  off  on  these 
trains. 

Throughout  the  State  sheep  husbandry  is 
beginning  to  receive  much  greater  attention, 
and  the  importation  of  improved  breeds  has 
been  largely  increased.  The  number  of  hogs 
raised  during  the  year  is  greater  than  at  any 
period  since  the  war.  Efforts  have  commenced 
to  raise  improved  horses  and  cattle,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  can  be  done  more  cheaply 
and  more  profitably  than  in  more  northern 
States. 

The  climate  of  the  State,  although  a  hot  one, 
is  relieved  by  cool  nights  and  a  dry  atmosphere. 
The  temperature  of  the  same  months  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years  is  very  uniform.  As  an  agricul¬ 
tural  State,  Mississippi  is  divided  into  several 
portions,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
soil  or  the  natural  advantages  of  location.  That 
part  called  the  “  yellow-loam  region  ”  com¬ 
prises  the  greater  portion  of  Tishomingo,  Al¬ 
corn,  Prentiss,  Tappali,  Benton,  Marshall,  Tate, 
De  Soto,  Panola,  Lafayette,  Calhoun,  Yalo¬ 
busha,  Tallahatchie,  Grenada,  Montgomery, 
Carroll,  Choctaw,  Sumner,  Attala,  Winston, 
Leake,  Neshoba,  East  Holmes,  East  Yazoo, 
North  Madison,  and  a  large  part  of  Kemper, 
Lauderdale,  Newton,  Scott,  and  Rankin  Coun¬ 
ties.  The  soil  consists  of  a  brownish-yellow 
loam  underlaid  by  loose  sand,  on  a  red  hard- 
pan.  The  fertility  depends  upon  the  thickness 
of  this  stratum  of  loam,  which  varies  from  a 
few  inches  to  several  feet.  Throughout  this 
vast  territory  there  are  very  rich  river  and  creek 
bottoms,  easily  cultivated,  and  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  40  to  60  bushels  of  corn  and  a  bale  of 
cotton  per  acre,  -while  the  good  uplands  will 
average  about  one  half  bale  of  cotton  and  15  to 
20  bushels  of  corn,  with  intelligent  cultivation, 
without  manure.  These  bottom  lands  are  heav¬ 
ily  timbered  with  white,  overcup,  willow,  and 
water  oaks,  hickory,  walnut,  ash,  poplar,  elm, 
holly,  maple,  cypress,  etc.  The  best  ridges 
and  table  lands  are  covered  with  black,  red, 
post,  and  white  oaks,  hickory,  dogwood,  and 
chestnut,  in  many  sections  mixed  with  short- 
leaf  pine  ;  while  the  poorer  and  higher  sandy 
ridges  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
short-leaf  pine  in  some  localities,  in  others  with 
a  dense  growth  of  scrubby  black-jack  and  scrub 
oak.  The  soil  of  this  large  portion  of  the  State 
is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  oats,  corn, 


wheat,  cotton,  sorghum,  peas,  grasses  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  stock-rais¬ 
ing,  and  fruit-growing.  The  “  central  region  ” 
embraces  South  Madison,  East  Hinds,  South 
Leake,  Rankin,  and  portions  of  Scott,  Smith, 
Jasper,  Newton,  Lauderdale,  and  Clarke  Coun¬ 
ties.  The  forest  trees  of  this  section  are  red, 
black,  white,  and  post  oaks,  hickory,  poplar, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  dogwood,  buckeye, 
crab-apple,  black  and  red  haw,  etc.  After 
crossing  Pearl  River,  which  runs  south  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  pine-trees  predomi¬ 
nate  and  the  land  is  thinner.  This  section  is 
well  watered  by  small  creeks,  running  through 
wide  bottoms  of  rich  soil,  of  great  and  lasting 
fertility.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  generally 
fertile,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  cotton,  corn, 
oats,  and  sugar-cane;  all  the  grasses  grow  lux¬ 
uriantly,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  home  of  the 
peach  and  the  strawberry.  The  “  long-leaf 
pine  region  ”  includes  the  southern  parts 
of  Hinds,  Rankin,  Smith,  Scott,  Jasper,  and 
Lauderdale,  the  counties  of  Copiah,  Simpson, 
Clarke,  Wayne,  Perry,  Greene,  Jones,  Marion, 
Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Amite,  Franklin,  Pike,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Gulf  coast  counties, 
Hancock,  Harrison,  and  Jackson.  The  im¬ 
mense  forests  in  this  region  of  the  best  heart- 
pine  timber  have  already  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  capitalists  and  lumbermen.  While  the 
greater  portion  of  the  soil  in  this  region  is  light 
and  sandy,  yet  much  of  it  is  very  productive 
and  easily  cultivated,  yielding  remunerative 
crops  of  corn,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  upland 
and  lowland  rice,  cotton  in  the  northern  por¬ 
tion,  and  sea-island  cotton  along  the  Gulf  coast. 
Vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grown 
in  great  abundance.  All  the  bays  and  rivers 
along  the  Gulf  coast  abound  in  the  finest  oys¬ 
ters  and  fish,  and  oranges,  melons,  figs,  grapes, 
peaches,  etc.,  are  raised  in  great  perfection. 
The  “  prairie  region  ”  was  called  the  granary 
of  the  South  during  the  late  war.  Portions  of 
Tishomingo,  Alcorn,  Itawamba,  Tippah,  Pren¬ 
tiss,  and  Union,  with  the  larger  part  of  Lee, 
Monroe,  Chickasaw,  Oktibbeha,  Lowndes,  Clay, 
and  Noxubee  Counties,  and  a  good  portion  of 
Kemper  County,  are  included  in  this  region. 
A  large  portion  of  this  fine  prairie  soil  is  under¬ 
laid  with  rotten  limestone,  and  is  rich  and  very 
productive,  resembling  the  prairie  country  in 
Illinois.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  clover,  sor¬ 
ghum,  and  the  various  grasses  are  cultivated, 
and  yield  very  large  and  remunerative  crops. 
Peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  the  various  small 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  grow  in 
great  perfection,  and  are  shipped  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  to  Western  cities.  The  “basin 
region  ”  embraces  over  four  million  acres  of 
land  lying  between  the  Mississippi  River  on 
the  west  and  the  Yazoo  and  its  tributaries  on 
the  east,  including  much  of  the  bottoms  of  the 
latter  streams.  The  counties  of  Issaquena, 
Washington,  Bolivar,  Coahoma,  Tunica,  Shar¬ 
key,  and  the  western  parts  of  Holmes,  Carroll, 
Leflore,  Tallahatchie,  and  De  Soto,  are  em- 
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braced  in  this  section.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  dark 
alluvium,  made  by  the  overflow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  Yazoo,  and  their  tributaries,  covering 
over  with  rich  deposits  the  immense  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  bottom  lands.  These  lands,  when 
above  overflow  or  protected  by  levees  (em¬ 
bankments  or  dikes),  produce  immense  crops 
of  cotton  and  corn,  frequently  two  bales  of 
cotton  per  acre  and  60  to  80  bushels  of  corn. 
Stock,  such  as  cattle  and  hogs,  do  remarkably 
well  in  this  section,  and  can  be  raised  very 
cheaply.  The  timber  trees  of  this  region  are 
vast  and  various — white,  water,  and  willow 
oaks,  ash,  beech,  sweet-gum,  cottonwood,  hick¬ 
ory,  black-gum,  willow,  sycamore,  and  elm ; 
while  the  sloughs,  bayous,  and  lakes  are  filled 
with  gigantic  cypress,  towering  above  the  other 
trees  in  the  forest.  These  cypress-brakes  are 
of  immense  value,  as  the  cypress  lumber  is  very 
durable  and  well  suited  for  shingles  and  other 
building  purposes.  The  “  bluff  region,”  or 
cane  hills,  run  parallel  with  the  Yazoo  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yalo¬ 
busha,  gradually  widening  out  to  the  Louisiana 
line.  At  Vicksburg  the  bluff  formation  ex¬ 
tends  east  to  the  Big  Black  River,  at  Natchez 
as  far  as  four  or  five  miles  east  of  Fayette,  in 
Jefferson  County,  and  in  Wilkinson  clear  across 
the  county  and  as  far  as  one  or  two  miles  east 
of  Centerville,  in  Amite  County.  It  comprises 
the  western  hills  of  Leflore,  Carroll,  Holmes, 
and  Yazoo,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Warren, 
Claiborne,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Wilkinson 
Counties  ;  also  a  portion  of  the  western  parts 
of  Franklin  and  Amite.  Hear  the  Mississippi 
the  hills  are  of  a  steep  bluff  character,  gradu¬ 
ally  growing  less  abrupt  eastward  until  they 
become  gently  undulating.  On  the  Big  Black, 
Bayou  Pierre,  and  Homochitto  Rivers  there 
are  vast  areas  of  the  finest  bottom  lands,  equal 
in  fertility  to  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands. 
The  soil  of  this  region  is  composed  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  loam  of  the  greatest  fertility,  underlaid  with 
silt  largely  mixed  with  small  shells.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  trees  of  enormous  size — white, 
red,  and  black  oaks,  poplar,  beech,  hickory, 
etc.  This  is  the  home  of  the  magnolia,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  largest  forest 
trees ;  they  are  so  numerous  in  the  southern 
portion  of  this  region  that  when  in  bloom 
their  grand  flowers  perfume  the  whole  forest 
with  their  fragrance.  This  region  is  rated  at 
the  head  of  the  uplands  in  the  State  in  point 
of  fertility  and  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  prevalance  in  the  State  of  yellow  fever 
during  the  summer  caused  a  great  loss  of  life 
and  much  damage  to  its  material  prosperity, 
which  was  estimated  at  $40,000,000.  (See 
Fever,  Yellow.) 

The  only  election  held  in  the  State  during 
the  year  was  for  the  choice  of  members  of 
Congress.  It  took  place  on  November  5th, 
and  resulted  as  follows  :  First  District — Henry 
L.  Muldrow,  Democrat,  9.632;  Reuben  Davis, 
National,  6,602.  Second  District— Van  H.  Man¬ 
ning,  Democrat,  7,339  ;  J.  H.  Amacker,  Na¬ 


tional,  5,969.  Third  District — H.  D.  Money, 
Democrat,  4,028 ;  scattering,  12.  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict —  Charles  E.  Hooker,  Democrat,  4,816; 
J.  H.  Deacon,  Republican,  697.  Sixth  District 
— James  R.  Chalmers,  Democrat,  6,663  ;  E.  J. 
Costello,  Republican,  1,388. 

Each  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  has  a 
large  Democratic  majority. 

An  act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  to  exclude 
the  importation  of  diseased  cattle  from  Texas 
into  the  State,  was  declared  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  during 
the  summer.  The  points  decided  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  A  statute  of  a  State  which  prohibits  driving  or 
conveying  any  Texas,  Mexican,  or  Indian  cattie  into 
the  State,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the 
fi  rst  day  of  December  in  "each  year,  is  in  conflict  with 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  ordains,  “  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

2.  Such  a  statute  is  not  u  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State.  It  is  more  than  a 
quarantine  regulation. 

3.  The  police  power  of  a  State  can  not  be  exer¬ 
cised  over  a  subject  such  as  inter-State  transporta¬ 
tion  of  subjects  of  commerce  confined  exclusively  to 
Congress  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

4.  While  a  State  may  enact  sanitary  laws,  while, 
for  the  purpose  of  self-protection,  it  may  establish 
quarantine  and  reasonable  injunction  regulations, 
while  it  may  prevent  persons  and  animals  suffering 
under  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  State,  it  can  not  interfere  with  transpor¬ 
tation  into  or  through  its  borders,  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  self-protection. 

5.  Neither  the  unlimited  power  of  a  State  to  tax, 
nor  any  of  its  police  powers,  can  be  exercised  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  work  a  practical  assumption  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Con¬ 
gress. 

6.  Since  the  range  of  a  State’s  police  power  comes 
very  near  to  the  field  committed  by  the  Constitution 
to  Congress,  it  is  the  duty  of  courts  to  guard  vigi¬ 
lantly  against  any  needless  intrusion. 

MISSOURI.  No  topic  attracted  more  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  State  during  the  year  than  that 
of  the  alleged  irregularities  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Treasurer,  Elijah  Gates,  by  which,  it  was 
charged,  the  State  had  sustained  considerable 
losses.  In  view  of  these  disclosures  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  Governor  Phelps  to 
inquire  into  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  to  report  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Treasury.  This  committee  consisted  of 
State  Senator  M.  H.  Phelan  and  Representa¬ 
tives  Dabney  0.  Dade  and  Francis  M.  Harring¬ 
ton.  The  investigation  was  begun  December 
10th,  and  the  report  was  made  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  It  was  found  that  the  Treasurer’s  books 
showed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1878,  the 


following : 

Balance  received  from  former  Treasurer .  $525,473  55 

Receipts  during  1877 .  8,583,457  26 

Receipts  during  1878 .  2,962,168  71 

Total  receipts . $7,071,094  52 


Warrants  paid  in  1877 .  $3,538,699  17 

Warrants  paid  in  187S .  8*059,929  43 

Balance  on  hand .  472,465  92 

Total . - .  $7,071,094  52 
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The  committee  now  directed  their  attention 
to  two  questions:  1.  What  use  did  the  Treas¬ 
urer  make  of  the  balances  on  hand?  2.  Was 
there  on  December  31,  1878,  as  there  should 
have  been,  $472,465.92  of  actual  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  ?  It  was  found  that 
the  cash  on  hand,  except  a  small  sum,  was  de¬ 
posited  from  time  to  time  with  various  hanks, 
the  largest  deposits  being  made  with  the  Bank 
of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Mastin  Bank  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  On  August  3,  1878,  the  latter  bank 
failed,  having  on  deposit  money  of  the  State 
amounting  to  $506,187.  As  security  for  this 
sum,  the  State  Treasurer  held  collaterals  on 
which  $220,000  was  realized.  This  amount, 
according  to  his  books,  he  credited  to  the  bank, 
leaving  a  deficit  to  the  State  of  $286,187.  There 
was,  however,  a  discrepancy  between  the  State 
Treasurer’s  books  and  those  of  the  bank ;  the 
latter  showing  that  the  hank  was  indebted  to 
the  State  only  in  the  sum  of  $59,732.  The 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  Treasur¬ 
er’s  claim  was  correct,  but  they  referred  the 
question  to  the  General  Assembly,  recommend¬ 
ing  that  further  investigation  be  made.  The 
committee  then  reported  that  there  was  in  the 
State  Treasury  on  December  31, 1878,  the  prop¬ 
er  balance,  but  made  up  of  the  following 
items : 


Cash  in  Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis .  $122,303  37 

Current  funds  in  vault .  2,497  50 

National  Bank  State  of  Missouri  claim .  8,045  25 

The  Mastin  Bank  claim .  286,187  80 

Wolf  scalp  certificates .  4,432  00 

Deposit  with  J.  W.  Keid,  of  Kansas  City,  to  in¬ 
demnify  securities  on  attachment  bond  against 

Mastin  Bank . . .  5,000  00 

Clinton  county  bonds .  49,000  00 


Making  a  total  of. .  $472,465  92 


“  Of  the  balance  so  called,"  says  the  report, 
“  it  will  be  seen  that  only  $124,800.87  is  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  demands  on  the  Treasury.  It  can 
not  now  be  determined  how  much  money  will 
be  realized,  or  when,  out  of  the  remaining  as¬ 
sets.”  Of  the  bond  of  the  State  Treasurer  in 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  the  committee  reported 
as  follows :  “  Eight  of  the  eleven  bondsmen 
are  reported  insolvent ;  two  of  the  others  re¬ 
puted  wealthy,  hut  nothing  can  he  made  out 
of  them  by  execution.  When  this  bond  was 
given  a  portion  of  the  sureties  qualified  as  worth 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  new  bond 
given  by  the  Treasurer  has  not  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  committee.” 

State  Treasurer  Gates  gave  the  following  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  transactions : 

When  I  came  into  office  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
legislation  was  necessary  for  the  successful  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  regards  the 
deposit  of  State  funds,  and  so  stated  to  the  Twenty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  in  my  letter  bearing  date 
March  19,  1877,  as  follows:  “I  further  state  ttiat 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  statutory  law  giving  effect 
to  section  15,  article  10,  of  the  Constitution,  I  have 
not  observed  the  requirements  of  the  same,  but  have 
the  various  funds  in  my  custody  so  situated  that  I 
can  subject  the  same  to  the  requirements  of  any  le¬ 
gislation  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  government  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Believing  that  the  pres¬ 


ent  General  Assembly  would,  at  an  early  day,  enact 
laws  enforcing  the  Constitution,  the  funds  in  my 
custody  have  been  temporarily  deposited  in  the  fore¬ 
going  banks  for  safe  keeping,  and  no  interest  has 
been  paid  for  the  same.”  In  this  construction  of 
the  Constitution  I  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  also  by  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Twenty-ninth  General  Assembly,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  sections 
of  the  Constitution  needed  legislation  for  their  en¬ 
forcement. 

The  Legislature  failing  to  enact  a  law  governing 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  State’s  funds,  1,  believing  it 
to  be  the  wish  and  desire  of  the  people  that  the 
funds  of  the  State  should  be  deposited  as  named  in 
section  15,  article  10,  of  the  Constitution,  did,  on  the 
15th  day  of  May,  1877,  prepare  and  mail  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  banks  of  the  State  a  circular  letter  soliciting 
proposals  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  State’s  funds, 
and  on  the  second  day  of  June  following  did  select 
the  Mastin  Bank  of  Kansas  City  as  the  State’s  depos¬ 
itory,  it  offering  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
on  such  deposits,  and  to  furnish  the  State,  free  of 
obarge,  such  exchange  as  might  be  necessary.  This 
bank  failing  to  give  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Govern¬ 
or  and  Attorney-General,  the  funds  were  permitted 
to  remain  as  then  deposited  until  June  19, 1877,  when 
the  National  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  closed  its 
doors.  Although  I  had  only  $4,685  in  said  bank, 
unfortunately  for  the  Treasury,  the  Bank  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  wherein  was  deposited  at  this  time  the  bulk 
of  the  State’s  money,  bad  in  said  bank  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  about  $500,000.  Fearing  that  this  sus¬ 
pension  would  cause  such  a  panic  as  would  cause  the 
Bank  of  St.  Joseph  to  suspend,  I  drew  out  of  the 
Bank  of  St.  Joseph  $434,715.49,  balance  in  said  bank 
after  deducting  the  amount  it  bad  tied  up  in  the  sus¬ 
pended  bank,  and  deposited  it  with  the  Mastin  Bank 
of  Kansas  City,  taking  as  security  for  this  and  such 
other  deposits  as  might  be  made  therein  a  personal 
bond  of  the  bank  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  with  the 
endorsers  as  stated  in  this  report.  From  that  time 
no  deposits  were  regularly  made  with  the  Mastin 
Bank  until  November,  1877,  when  I  notified  said 
bank  to  place  in  New  York  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  State  bonds  then  maturing.  To  my  surprise, 
I  was  informed  by  its  officers  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  it  to  meet  my  demands.  Believing  that 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  close  the  bank,  I  proceeded 
to  withdraw  the  funds,  as  fast  as  possible  without 
causing  a  panic.  This  I  did  until  January,  1878, 
when,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Kansas  City,  a  run  was  made  upon  the  Mas¬ 
tin  Bank,  which  would  have  forced  it  to  close  its 
doors.  Being  in  the  city  at  that  time,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  lurnish  it  with  funds  for  my  own  pro¬ 
tection,  which  I  did,  taking  the  collateral  securities 
here  reported,  also  $350,000  in  bonds  of  the  National 
Water-Works  Company  of  Kansas  City.  However, 
the  bank  closed  August  3, 1878,  and  held  $506,187.80 
of  the  State’s  money.  On  October  lltli  I  realized 
from  sale  of  the  $350,000  water  bonds  $220,000,  leav¬ 
ing  the  balance  at  that  time  $286,187.80,  or  about  $20,- 
000  less  than  when  I  first  discovered  the  bank  to  be 
in  an  unsound  condition. 

After  the  failure  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  part  of  the  funds  of  the  State  were  de¬ 
posited  with  the  Boatmen’s  Savings  Bank  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30, 1878,  when  the  Bank  of  Commerce  was 
selected  as  the  State’s  depository. 

In  October  criminal  proceedings  were  begun 
against  Treasurer  Gates.  Indictments  were 
found  charging  him  with  receiving  benefits 
and  advantages  from  the  deposits  of  money  of 
the  State  made  in  the  Mastin  Bank.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  witnesses,  the  trial  had  not 
been  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $838,- 
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000  fell  due  in  1877,  and  $490,000  in  1878. 
Provision  had  been  made  by  law  for  funding 
the  former,  and  they  were  accordingly  fund¬ 
ed.  There  was  no  law  providing  for  the  fund¬ 
ing  of  the  bonds  which  matured  in  1878.  The 
State  interest  fund  consists  of  a  tax  of  one  fifth 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  levied  and  collect¬ 
ed  on  all  property  subject  to  taxation.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  proceeds  of 
the  tax  must  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  as  it 
shall  mature,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  must  be 
paid  into  the  sinking  fund  and  thereafter  he 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  State.  It  is  also  provided 
that  the  amount  paid  into  the  sinking  fund 
shall  he  at  least  $250,000  annually.  Besides 
the  interest  accruing,  there  has  been  paid  out 
of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  last  two  years  $535,- 
000  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  State  on  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1879,  was  $16,758,000,  not  including  the 
contingent  liability  of  the  State  on  account 
of  $3,000,000  of  bonds  loaned  to  the  Hanni¬ 
bal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company.  This 
amount  does  not  include  the  temporary  loan 
of  $250,000  which  falls  due  in  1879.  From 
now  until  1886  only  $442,000  of  the  bonds  of 
the  State  will  become  due,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  amount  to  be  placed  in  the  sinking  fund 
will  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  before 
they  shall  have  matured. 

The  political  campaign  of  the  year  was  opened 
by  the  assembling  of  the  “National  Labor 
Greenback”  State  Convention  at  Sedalia  on 
June  19th,  when  A.  L.  Gilstrap  was  nominated 
for  Supreme  Judge,  Ivers  Ilayden  for  Railroad 
Commissioner,  and  A.  H.  St.  John  for  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Lands.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

1.  "Wo  demand  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  spe¬ 
cie  resumption  act  and  national  banking  laws,  with 
all  amendments  thereto. 

2.  We  demand  the  issue  of  absolute  money  in  green¬ 
backs  equal  to  gold  and  silver,  to  be  full  legal  tenders 
for  all  purposes  whatsoever. 

3.  We  demand  that  all  bonds  now  subject  to  re¬ 
demption,  or  that  may  become  subject  to  redemption 
hereafter,  shall  be  redeemed  immediately  in  absolute 
money.  We  demand  that  all  bonds  now  due  or  pay¬ 
able  shall  be  purchased  by  the  Treasury  as  rapidly 
os  possible,  at  market  rates,  and  canceled. 

4.  We  recommend  that  provisions  be  made  by  law 
for  the  issue  of  absolute  money  by  the  United  States 
under  proper  restrictions,  to  be  loaned  to  States,  coun¬ 
ties,  and  cities  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
upon  certain  safe  and  satisfactory  security,  to  be  used 
to  pay  their  bonded  indebtedness  and  relieve  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  present  burdens  of  taxation. 

5.  We  demand  that  the  Federal  Constitution  be 
amended  so  as  to  limit  and  restrain  Congress  from 
exempting  any  property,  stock,  bonds,  or  credit  from 
taxation ;  from  granting  public  lands  to  any  corpo¬ 
ration  or  association  ;  from  making  the  United  States 
a  party  to  any  corporation  or  association  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  ;  from  granting,  transferring,  pledging,  assum¬ 
ing,  or  in  any  way  conveying  public  money,  credits, 
franchises,  powers,  or  sovereignty  of  government  to 
any  person  or  corporation  ;  from  creating  any  corpo¬ 
ration  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
and  execute  the  power  of  the  Government  itself ;  and 
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from  issuing  any  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United 
States  in  future  for  any  purpose. 

6.  We  regard  the  exemption  of  United  States  bonds 
from  taxation  as  the  most  anti-democratic  law  ever 
passed  by  Congress,  and  in  order  to  return  to  a  just 
and  equitable  system  of  taxation  we  advocate  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  income  tax  on  all  descriptions  of 
property,  rights,  credits,  and  effects,  and  all  kinds 
of  incomes,  annuities,  and  gains  by  interest,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  otherwise,  as  the  only  just  and  economi¬ 
cal  mode  of  levying  taxes,  exempting  from  income 
tax  all  products  of  trade,  earnings  ot  labor,  wages, 
rents,  and  annuities  to  the  ninount  of  $1,000  for  each 
person. 

7.  We  oppose  all  double  taxation  on  debts  secured 
by  mortgages  or  otherwise.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
system  of  internal  revenue  taxation,  to  all  licenses 
upon  merchants,  traders,  or  manufacturers,  for  goods 
or  stock  on  hand,  that  operate  as  a  double  or  extra 
tax. 

8.  W e  demand  the  repeal  of  the  eviction  law  passed 
by  the  last  State  Legislature,  whereby  a  man  is  de¬ 
prived  of  any  means  of  redemption  of  his  lands  sold 
for  taxes  or  costs. 

9.  We  demand  that  the  salaries  of  officers  of  States 
and  counties  and  cities  who  receive  more  than  $1,000 
per  annum  be  reduced  one  half  for  all  salaries  above 
that  amount. 

10.  We  demand  the  eight-hour  law,  so  called, 
wherever  it  may  be  applicable  to  labor,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  laws  to  enforce  it.  We  demand  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  letting  out  by  contract  the  labor  of 
convicts  in  our  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions. 

12.  We  demand  thorough  reform  in  the  system  of 
public  sohool  education,  so  as  to  establish  agricul¬ 
tural,  mechanical,  and  commercial  schools  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  common  schools ;  to  prevent  other  schools 
being  established  or  sustained  out  of  public  school 
funds,  or  such  funds  being  used  for  other  than  school 
purposes  ;  to  prevent  oft-repeated  changes  and  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  sale  of  text-books  being  forced  upon 
the  people,  as  well  as  other  measures  which  will  in¬ 
sure  a  good  common  school  education  for  the  poor¬ 
est  in  the  State  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

13.  We  favor  the  improvement  of  all  navigable 
Western  waters  by  the  General  Government;  also 
that  the  Government  build,  own,  and  control  a  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroad. 

14.  That  each  sex  shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

15.  The  abrogation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear 
equally  upon  capital  and  labor;  the  removal  of  un¬ 
just  technicalities,  delays,  and  discrimination  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  and  adoption  of  measures 
providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  those  engaged 
in  mining,  manufacturing,  or  building  pursuits. 

16.  We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
servile  labor. 

17.  We  are  opposed  to  strikes,  revolutions,  and  all 
violent  measures  for  the  relief  of  labor,  and  favor  ar¬ 
bitration  to  settle  all  difficulties  between  employees 
and  employers. 

18.  We  favorthe  enactment  of  law's  giving  mechan¬ 
ics  and  laborers  a  first  lien  on  all  descriptions  of  their 
work  for  their  full  wages. 

19.  We  demand  that  all  public  lands  remaining  un¬ 
sold  in  the  United  States  or  territories  be  reserved 
from  sale  for  homesteads  of  citizens  as  aotual  settlers 
on  tracts  of  forty  acres  each,  excepting  nine  sections 
of  land  which  should  be  granted  to  public  schools  in 
each  township  for  the  support  of  such  schools  for 
ever,  to  be  inalienable  and  free  from  taxation,  and 
to  make  the  schools  self-supporting. 

20.  We  favor  reduction  of  the  standing  army  to 

10,000  men.  _  ,  . 

21.  We  cordially  invite  all  patriotic  and  free  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  State  who  may  subscribe  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  resolutions  to  abandon  old  parties  and  unite  with 
us  in  establishing  a  new  party  of  the  people,  to  de¬ 
liver  them  from  slavery  to  money  and  corporate  des- 
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potism ;  to  secure  labor  its  just  reward,  and  trade, 
commerce,  and  credit  solidity  and  security ;  to  re¬ 
form  all  the  abuses  of  all  administrations  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs ;  to  remove  burdens  of  excessive  taxation, 
licenses,  and  impositions;  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  American  absolute  money ;  and  to  secure  to  the 
people  and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  for  all  generations. 

22.  We  demand  the  immediate  tender  to  the  bond¬ 
holders  of  enough  absolute  paper  money  to  pay  the 
entire  national  debt ;  and  if  the  bondholders  refuse 
to  receive  the  same  in  payment,  Congress  to  provide 
by  law  to  loan  said  money  to  the  people  at  2  per  cent, 
per  annum  and  thus  afford  relief  to  the  laboring  man. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Jefferson 
City  July  10th,  and  nominated  Elijah  H.  Mor¬ 
ton  for  Supreme  Judge,  A.  M.  Sevier  for  Rail¬ 
road  Commissioner,  R.  D.  Shannon  for  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  and  J.  E.  McHenry  for 
Register  of  Lands.  The  platform  adopted 
was  as  follows : 

The  Democratic  party  of  Missouri  in  Convention 
assembled  declares  its  confidence  in  and  unshaken 
adherence  to  the  great  Democratic  principles  of  rep¬ 
resentative  government,  its  devotion  to  the  national 
Union  and  Constitution,  with  the  amendments  there¬ 
to,  and  its  uuswerving  maintenance  of  the  following 
principles,  namely : 

Strict  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
power. 

Opposition  to  large  standing  armies  in  time  of 
peace. 

Purity  of  elections,  and  their  absolute  freedom 
from  all  interference  by  the  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  civil  or  military. 

Profound  respect  for  the  popular  will  fairly  and 
legally  expressed  at  the  ballot-box. 

A  fixed  purpose  to  expose  and  punish  all  political 
fraud  and  corruption. 

The  political  equality  of  all  citizens. 

The  largest  right  of  individual  liberty  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  others. 

_  Universal  education  and  a  general  and  active  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  body  of  the  people  in  public  affairs. 

Resolved ,  That  we  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
fact  that  after  nearly  thirteen  years  from  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  a  state  of  peace  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  has  been  reached  in  our 
Southern  States. 

2.  We  solemnly  arraign  and  condemn  the  high 
Electoral  Commission  as  faithless  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  refusing  to  investigate  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  wicked  and  glaring  frauds  by  which  the 
will  of  the  people  at  the  last  Presidential  election 
was  defeated.  Its  refusal  to  do  so  was  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  it  was  organized, 
and  while  the  decision  made  by  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress  of  the  question  as  to  who  should  be  de¬ 
clared  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  present 
Presidential  term  was  in  our  judgment  final,  that  de¬ 
cision  ought  not  to  preclude  a  full  investigation  and 
exposure  of  all  frauds  connected  with  that  election, 
and  the  due  accountability  of  all  who  were  guiltily 
concerned  with  them  ;  and  we  heartily  commend  the 
action  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  pursuing  such  investigation. 

3.  We  regard  the  national  banking  system  as  be¬ 
ing  oppressive  and  burdensome,  and  demand  the 
abolition  and  retirement  from  circulation  of  all  na¬ 
tional-bank  notes  and  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  in  quantities  from  time  to  time 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wholesome  and  necessary 
business  demands  of  the  entire  country,  and  that 
all  greenbacks  so  issued  shall  be  used  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  retirement  of  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
country  may  be  lessened  to  the  extent  of  the  green¬ 


backs  thus  put  in  circulation.  Legal-tender  notes, 
commonly  called  greenbacks,  should  be  made  a  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  except  such  obligations  as  are  in  the  terms  of 
the  original  contract  expressly  made  payable  in 
coin. 

4.  That  the  right  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof  can  be  exercised  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  Congress  alone,  and  that  the  possession  of 
the  power  imposes  the  duty  of  its  exercise  to  the 
extent  of  all  gold  and  silver  bullion  offered  for  coin¬ 
age  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States  ;  and  we  regard 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  Congress 
upon  the  coinage  of  silver  as  impolitic  and  unjust, 
and  they  should  at  once  be  removed. 

5.  That  a  return  to  specie  payments  is  impossible 
in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  country,  and 
we  demand  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  January  14,  1875,  known  as 
the  resumption  act,  holding  the  same  to  be  unwise 
and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

6.  The  policy  inaugurated  and  maintained  by  the 
Republican  party  of  contracting  the  active  circula¬ 
ting  medium  of  the  country,  constituting  as  all  admit 
it  does  the  standard  of  value  of  the  property  and 
products  of  the  country,  and  regulating  as  well  the 
prices  paid  for  all  labor,  stands  preeminent  in  the 
long  list  of  its  oppressive  measures  as  the  most  stu¬ 
pid,  inexcusable,  and  oppressive  of  them  all.  Being 
opposed  to  all  monopolies  and  all  laws  discriminating 
in  favor  of  one  class  of  our  people  at  the  expense  of 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  all  others,  we  declare  an 
unqualified  hostility  to  all  protective  tariffs,  and  de¬ 
mand  that  there  shall  be  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

7.  The  Democracy  tenders  to  the  debtor  and  labor¬ 
ing  classes  of  the  country  itswarmest  sympathy,  and 
pledges  itself  at  the  earliest  moment  to  reverse  the 
cruel  and  destructive  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
which  brought  ruin  upon  them.  We  demand  that 
all  legislation  shall  be  so  enacted  and  administered 
as  to  secure  to  each  man  as  nearly  as  practicable  the 
just  rewards  of  his  own  labor. 

8.  That  in  view  of  the  large  appropriations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
works  of  public  improvement  on  the  seaboard  and 
the  lakes,  justice  to  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  demands  that  appropriations  shall  be  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries  commensurate  with  the  commercial 
wants  and  interests  of  this  section  of  the  country  ; 
and  believing  in  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  national  enter¬ 
prises  which  serve  to  benefit  large  sections  of  the 
country,  and  which  can  not  be  accomplished  by  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise  or  State  action,  we  favor  such 
legislation  in  this  behalf  as  will  not  increase  the  na¬ 
tional  indebtedness  or  impose  any  additional  bur¬ 
dens  upon  the  people.  Such  a  policy,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  while  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  add  to  our  agricultural  wealth,  would  afford 
remunerative  employment  to  the  surplus  labor  of 
the  country.  That  there  can  be  no  legitimate  em¬ 
ployment  of  organized  force  in  this  country,  except 
to  execute  law  and  maintain  the  public  peace. 

9.  That  reform  must  be  made  in  national,  State, 
and  municipal  governments  by  the  reduction  of  ex¬ 
penditures  and  taxes,  the  dismissal  of  unnecessary 
and  incompetent  officers  and  employees,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  official  responsibility. 

10.  In  the  language  of  the  Indiana  Democracy,  we 
declare  that  the  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exercised  by 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  over  questions 
of  corporate  and  individual  rights  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  States  tends  to  oppress  and  burden  liti- 

ants  to  suoh  an  extent  as  to  amount  to  a  practical 

enial  of  justice  in  many  cases,  and  we  consider  the 
legislation  which  has  conferred  such  jurisdiction  as 
unwise  and  hurtful  to  the  true  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  restrict 
aud  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  to  such  mat- 
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ters  as  are  clearly  contemplated  by  the  Constitution 
and  expressed  in  the  judiciary  act  of  1870. 

11.  We  favor  and  invite  immigration  to  our  State 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  in 
St.  Louis,  October  9th.  The  nominations  were  : 
for  Supreme  Judge,  Alexander  F.  Denny;  for 
Railroad  Commissioner,  John  B.  Tracy ;  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Roderick 
Baldwin  ;  for  Register  of  Lands,  William 
FT.  Norville.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

We,  the  Republicans  of  Missouri,  in  Convention 
assembled,  resolve : 

That  the  Republican  party,  inspired  by  its  past 
history  and  achievements,  renews  its  allegiance  to 
the  high  principles  which  have  guided  it  thus  far; 
and  having  saved  the  nation’s  existence,  it  now 
pledges  itself  to  fulfill  all  the  promises  made  when 
assaulted  by  treason  and  rebellion,  to  the  end  that 
the  nation’s  honor  may  be  preserved. 

That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  and  legal- 
tender  notes  issued  under  the  necessities  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  are  sacred  debts  of  the  nation,  to  be  paid,  to 
the  last  dollar,  in  the  universally  recognized  standard 
money  of  the  world  ;  that  the  only  money  recognized 
in  the  business  and  exchanges  of  the  world  is  gold 
and  silver  coin  of  the  weight  and  fineness  which  give 
it  universal  currency ;  and  we  demand  that  all  our 
currency  shall  at  all  times  be  convertible  into  coin 
at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  that  coin  and  currency 
shall  be  kept  at  par  with  the  gold  standard  of  the 
world. 

W e  declare  that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
are  so  linked  together  that  all  action  hostile  to  one 
must  be  injurious  to  the  other;  and  we  condemn  all 
attempts  to  array  one  against  the  other  as  tending 
to  establish  enmities  and  prejudices  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed. 

We  demand  full  protection  for  all  citizens  of  every 
race  and  color,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  constitutional 
and  legal,  oivil  and  political  rights  and  privileges. 

We  insist  and  demand  that  there  shall  never  be 
any  payment,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  what  are 
called  rebel  claims,  and  we  demand  that  all  legiti¬ 
mate  expenses  of  the  Government  shall  be  met  fairly 
and  honestly  by  timely  and  adequate  appropriations. 

We  arraign  the  Democratic  party  as  a  constant  dis¬ 
turber  of  public  tranquillity  and  confidence,  as  the 
wanton  foe  of  public  security,  as  constantly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  nation  by  crip¬ 
pling  the  army  in  time  of  uncertainty  and  danger. 
We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
a  “  solid  South,”  and  is  thereby  at  all  times  subser¬ 
vient  to  all  its  sectional  demands  ;  that  it  has  never 
ceased  to  aggravate  the  troubles  of  the  country  by 
mischievous  agitation  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  its  supremacy  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  arraign  it  as  faithless  to  the  obligations  of  the 
national  honor,  and  as  the  chief  support  of  wild 
schemes  of  inflation,  repudiation,  and  other  financial 
disorders  which  imperil  public  credit  and  business 
security,  and  we  believe  and  declare  that  its  further 
or  greater  success  would  be  a  national  calamity. 

We  particularly  arraign  the  Democratic  party  of 
Missouri  as  responsible  for  a  criminal  disregard  of 
the  State  Constitution,  whereby  over  a  half  million 
of  dollars  of  money  which  had  been  collected  and 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury  has  been  stolen  and  lost, 
and  for  which  the  people  of  the  State  must  again  be 
taxed  to  make  good.  It  is  our  belief  that  since  that 
party  came  into  power  it  has  maintained  and  sup¬ 
ported  a  ring  of  public  plunderers,  who  have  sub¬ 
sisted  and  fattened  upon  the  revenue  paid  by  the 
people,  and  it  has,  so  far,  made  no  efforts  to  punish 
them.  And,  while  we  would  leave  all  questions  of 


paying  municipal  debts  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
people  interested,  we  charge  the  Democracy  of  this 
State  with  the  covert  design  of  attacking  the  national 
authority  in  its  judicial  department,  and  encouraging 
the  doctrine  of  nullification  under  the  specious  pre- 
teuse  of  protecting  the  rights  of  a  people  whom  its 
own  trusted  officers  are  engaged  at  the  time  in  rob¬ 
bing. 

We  favor  a  liberal  system  of  free  and  strictly  secu¬ 
lar  education  for  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  repeal  or  modification  of 
the  resumption  act,  whereby  its  efficacy  will  be  in 
the  least  impaired.  We  believe  that  the  era  of  “  hard 
times”  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  a  period  of  na¬ 
tional  and  individual  prosperity  is  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  the  country.  And  for  this  promised  return  of 
better  times,  we  feel  indebted  to  the  firmness,  hon¬ 
esty,  and  purity  of  the  present  administration  of  the 
National  Government. 

An  emergency  in  the  history  of  the  country,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  great  struggle  to  overthrow  the  re¬ 
bellion,  now  confronts  us.  As  then  the  Republican 
party  was  the  sole  organized  political  protection 
against  national  disruption,  and  patriotic  citizens  of 
whatever  party*names  rallied  under  its  standard  in 
defense  of  the  Union  ;  so  now  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  only  efficient  bulwark  against  na¬ 
tional  repudiation  and  disgrace,  and  it  again  invites 
all  good  citizens  of  whatever  previous  political  ties 
to  unite  with  it  in  preserving  the  national  honor. 
To  all  Republicans  this  great  exigency  especially 
appeals  to  rise  to  its  high  obligations,  and  join  heart 
and  hand  for  the  triumph  of  those  vital  principles 
upon  which  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  republic 
depend. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  ticket.  The  number  of  votes  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  several  candidates  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

JUDGE  OF  SUPREME  COURT. 


E.  H.  Norton,  Democrat .  385,171 

A.  P.  Denny,  Republican .  S6,994 

A.  L.  Gilstrap,  National . . .  61,123 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

R.  D.  Shannon,  Democrat .  181,959 

R.  Baldwin,  Republican . . .  88,125 

E.  R.  Booth,  National .  51,697 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Independent .  5,707 

RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER. 

A.  M.  Sevier,  Democrat .  168,047 

J.  B.  Tracy,  Republican .  86,184 

I  vers  Hayden,  National .  57,804 

John  Walker,  Independent .  16,577 

REGISTER  OF  LANDS. 

J.  E.  McHenry,  Democrat .  181,374 

William  N.  Norville,  Republican .  88,181 

A.  W.  St.  John,  National .  61,709 


The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  providing  for  a  poll-tax  of  $1  to  go  to  the 
school  fund,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  249,- 
983  to  30,035.  The  following  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  were  elected :  Martin  L.  Clardy,  Eras- 
tus  Wells,  Richard  G.  Frost,  Lowndes  H. 
Davis,  Richard  P.  Bland,  James  R.  Waddill, 
Alfred  M.  Lay,  Samuel  L.  Sawyer,  Nicholas 
Ford,  Gideon  F.  Rotbwell,  John  B.  Clark,  Jr., 
William  H.  Hatch,  and  Aylett  II.  Buckner. 
All  of  these  are  Democrats  excepting  Mr.  Saw¬ 
yer,  Independent  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Ford,  Na¬ 
tional  Republican. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Railroad 
Commissioners  for  1878,  the  whole  length  of 
railroads  lying  wholly  or  partly  in  the  State 
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was  4,636  miles.  The  total  earnings  for  the 
year  ending  July  1st  amounted  to  $22,415,500, 
being  an  average  of  $4,844  per  mile,  at  which 
ratio  the  earnings  in  Missouri  would  be  $15,- 
525,500.  There  is  one  mile  of  railroad  to 
every  20  square  miles  and  to  every  625  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  State.  Of  the  forty-four  counties 
north  of  the  Missouri  River,  four  have  no  rail¬ 
road  ;  and  of  the  seventy  counties  south  of  the 
river,  twenty-six  have  no  railroad.  The  re¬ 
port  refers  to  the  classification  of  roads  made 
by  the  Commissioners  in  April,  fixing  the  pas¬ 
senger  rates  on  all  the  main  roads  in  the  State 
at  three  cents  a  mile,  and  on  all  others  at  four 
cents  a  mile.  Some  objection  was  made  to  the 
new  arrangement,  but  finally  all  submitted  to 
it  except  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Burlington  and  Southwestern  companies,  which 
claimed  exemption  through  their  charters. 
They,  however,  were  compelled  by  competi¬ 
tion  to  reduce  their  passenger  rates  to  about 
those  fixed  by  the  schedule.  The  report  says 
that  the  total  saving  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  rates  is  at  least  $1,000,000  a  year,  or  25 
per  pent,  on  the  $4,000,000  annually  paid  to 
the  roads  for  passenger  fares.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  met  with  less  success  in  the  case  of 
freight  rates,  in  consequence  of  difficulties 
which  arose  about  the  adjustment  of  charges 
for  long  and  short  distances  over  several  roads. 
Many  of  the  roads  evaded  or  wholly  disregard¬ 
ed  the  schedule  established  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  There  is  a  total  of  993  miles  of  steel- 
rail  track  in  the  State.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
has  260  miles;  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Northern,  180  miles;  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph,  130  miles ;  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Texas,  75  miles ;  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain, 
and  Southern,  93  miles ;  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Prancisco,  55  miles ;  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  and  Chicago,  130  miles;  and  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Council  Bluffs,  70 
miles. 

Under  an  order  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge  was 
sold  on  December  20th  for  $2,000,000.  The 
bridge  cost  $7,000,000,  and  has  not  been  a 
financial  success.  First,  second,  and  third  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  were  issued,  and  the  earnings  were 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  indebt¬ 
edness.  The  bondholders  began  legal  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  E.  A.  Woodward  and  Solon  Hum¬ 
phreys  were  appointed  receivers.  In  order  to 
secure  the  holders  of  the  first  and  second 
mortgage  bonds,  the  receivers  borrowed  $370,- 
000  to  pay  the  interest,  for  which  they  gave 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  This  amount  was 
not  sufficient,  and  a  sale  of  the  bridge  was 
ordered.  The  purchaser  was  Anthony  J.  Thom¬ 
as,  of  New  York ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  bought  in  for  the  bondholders.  Be¬ 
sides  paying  $2,000,000,  they  assume  the  in¬ 
debtedness  and  all  claims  against  the  bridge. 

By  the  provisions  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  relating  to  the  Hanni¬ 
bal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  counsel  was  em¬ 


ployed  by  the  Governor  to  enter  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  State  to  a  bill  in  equity  brought  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  wherein 
the  said  railroad  company  was  the  complain¬ 
ant  and  Sydney  Bartlett  and  other  trustees 
were  defendants.  The  suit  was  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  their  trust.  It  was  claimed  that  Mis¬ 
souri  had  a  lien  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
lands,  after  the  extinguishment  of  a  mortgage 
given  in  1856  by  the  company,  and  that  the 
surplus  proceeds  of  such  sales  should  be  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  bonds  of  the  State  loaned  to  the  railroad 
company.  The  claim  of  the  State  was  based 
on  section  18  of  the  act  of  December  10,  1855. 
The  decision  was  adverse  to  the  State.  The 
Court  held  as  follows : 

2.  That  the  only  interest  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
in  the  lands  conveyed  by  said  trust  indentures  and 
in  the  proceeds  of  such  of  said  lands  as  have  been 
heretofore  sold,  and  in  the  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
any  of  said  lands  heretofore  made,  under  the  18th 
section  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri  of  the 
10th  of  December,  a.  d.  1855,  which  requires  the 
complainant  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  said  State  the 
surplus  proceeds  of  all  land  sales,  or  such  other  se¬ 
curities  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Railroad  company  aforesaid,  in  a  deed  of  trust 
or  otherwise  in  a  plan  to  be  adopted  by  said  compa¬ 
ny  to  raise  funds  to  complete  the  road.  That  by  the 
true  construction  of  said  statute,  no  such  surplus  can 
be  held  to  exist,  except  such  as  would  remain  after 
deducting  the  amount  of  all  expenses  and  obliga¬ 
tions  lawfully  incurred  by  the  corporation  in  com¬ 
pleting,  equipping,  and  putting  in  operation  its  rail¬ 
road,  including — (1)  sums  advanced  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  trustees  for  expenses  of  the  management, 
surveying,  and  disposing  of  the  lands  granted  under 
the  acts  of  Congress,  and  included  in  the  deeds  of 
trust,  and  for  taxes  thereon,  and  to  satisfy  reclama¬ 
tions  for  bad  titles  and  other  incidental  expenses  ;  (2) 
sums  paid  by  the  corporation,  either  in  money  or  in 
stock,  to  discharge  the  bonds  issued  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  secured  by  the  deeds  of  trust,  including  the 
interest  on  such  lands. 

3.  That  it  is  found  by  the  report  of  the  Master, 
and  adjudged  by  the  Court,  that  the  whole  value  of 
the  lands  now  held  under  the  said  deeds  of  trust, 
and  of  all  the  proceeds  of  lands  sold,  and  invest¬ 
ments  of  the  same,  now  held  by  said  trustees,  is 
much  less  than  the  amount  of  the  deductions  afore¬ 
said  to  which  the  complainants  are  entitled  before 
there  will  be  any  surplus  to  which  the  right  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  can  attach. 

An  important  decision  has  been  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  against  the 
validity  of  the  bonds,  amounting  to  $400,000, 
issued  by  Greene  County  in  aid  of  the  Kansas 
City  and  Memphis  Railroad.  It  appeared  that 
in  1870  an  order  was  made  by  the  County 
Court  subscribing  $400,000  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  above  company,  on  certain  conditions, 
one  of  which  was  that  there  should  be  a  writ¬ 
ten  acceptance  of  the  subscription  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  agreement  was  afterward  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  company, 
as  successor  of  the  Kansas  City  and  Memphis. 
The  bonds  issued  to  make  good  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  w  ere  in  controversy.  The  Court  found  that 
there  was  no  written  acceptance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription,  as  the  order  required,  and  hence 
there  was  no  contract.  It  held  that  the  law 
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of  1860  forbidding  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  any  railroad  corporation,  u  unless  the 
same  has  been  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the 
resident  voters  ”  who  shall  vote  on  the  propo¬ 
sition,  was  not  complied  with,  and  that  the 
charter  of  the  company  authorizing  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  subscription  from  the  county  did  not 
confer  a  vested  right  which  the  act  of  1860 
could  not  affect  as  to  the  method  of  receiving 
the  subscription.  On  this  latter  point  the  Court 
said  :  “  The  right  to  a  subscription  is  one  thing, 
the  right  to  the  method  whereby  that  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  made  is  another  and  totally  different 
thing,  since  the  Legislature  may  well  alter  the 
method  without  infringing  the  right.”  The 
main  argument  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the 
bonds  was  that,  whether  issued  strictly  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  law  and  conditions  or  not,  they 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
bona  fide  purchasers,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
too  late  for  the  county  to  object  to  them.  On 
this  point  the  Court  said: 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
bonds  issued  have  been  transferred  to  “innocent 
purchasers,”  and  therefore  the  bonds  should  be  paid, 
even  unto  the  utmost  farthing,  regardless  of  what¬ 
soever  means,  measures,  and  motives  may  have 
caused  the  market  to  be  flooded  with  the  unwarrant¬ 
ed  issue.  But  where  there  is  a  total  lack  of  power 
to  make  the  subscription,  there  can  not  be  such  a 
thing  as  an  innocent  purchaser.  But  granting  that 
there  may  be,  is  it  not  barely  possible  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  who  is  called  on  to  pay  these  unauthorized 
bonds  has  some  rights  which  the  courts  should  feel 
bound  to  respect?  Is  the  judicial  eye  to  bestow  no 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  defendant  to  the  ac¬ 
tion?  His  property,  at  least,  has  been  acquired  in 
no  questionable  manner,  and  certainly  his  equities 
to  have  that  property  protected  against  unlawful  as¬ 
sessments  and  seizures  are  evidently  equal  to  the 
equities  of  him  who  has  bought  these  bonds  with 
the  law  and  Constitution  staring  him  in  the  face, 
who,  reaching  out  with  insatiate  arms  to  grasp  in  all 
the  shore,  has  “  taken  the  chances,”  and,  taking 
them,  has  made  speculations  without  profit  and  ven¬ 
tures  without  gain. 

MOHAMMEDANISM.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  Mohammedan  population  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  most  recent  esti¬ 
mates: 


I.  In  Europe  : 

Turkey  Proper .  2,600,000 

Bulgaria .  590,000 

Eastern  Roumelia .  850,000 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina .  500,000 

Roumania .  120,000 

Servia .  75,000 

Montenegro .  25,000 

Russia .  2,364,000 


6,624,000 

II.  In  Asia  : 

Russia .  5,064,000 

Turkey .  13,000,000 

Persia .  5.900,000 

Arabia .  8,100,000 

India.... .  40,800,000 

China .  8,000,000 

Afghanistan  and  Beloochistnn .  4,630,000 

States  of  Central  Asia .  8,000,000 

Indian  Archipelago .  23,000,000 


102.094.000 

III.  In  Africa .  100,000,000 


Total .  209,718,000 


The  Mohammedan  countries  of  some  note 
are  the  Turkish  Empire,  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Morocco,  Beloochistan,  Bokhara,  and  Zanzi¬ 
bar.  The  Mohammedans  in  other  countries 
are  outnumbered  or  subjected  to  governments 
holding  other  religions.  The  following  is  the 
aggregate  area  of  the  prominent  Mohammedan 
countries : 

Square  miles. 

Turkish  Empire  (exclusive  of  Servia  and 

Roumania) .  2,090.600 

Persia .  638,000 

Afghanistan .  279,000 

Morocco .  260,000 

Beloochistan .  107,000 

Bokhara .  84,000 

Zanzibar .  43,000 

Total .  3,501,000 

The  only  one  of  the  Mohammedan  nations 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  great  Powers  is 
Turkey.  In  point  of  population  it  stands 
fourth,  following  China,  the  British  Empire, 
and  Russia,  and  in  point  of  territorial  extent 
is  sixth,  being  excelled  in  this  item  by  the 
countriesv  already  named,  the  United  States, 
and  Brazil.  The  other  countries  rank  in  ter¬ 
ritorial  extent  as  follows:  Persia,  eleventh; 
Afghanistan,  twenty-first;  Morocco,  twenty- 
second;  Beloochistan,  thirty-third;  Bokhara, 
thirty -fourth ;  and  Zanzibar,  forty-first. 

A  severe  blow  was  struck  at  the  military 
and  political  prestige  of  Mohammedanism  when 
Russia  overcame  Turkey  and  imposed  upon  the 
Sublime  Porte  the  rigorous  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano.  Nearly  all  the  Mohammedan 
states  have  looked  up  to  Turkey  as  the  chief 
nation  and  representative  of  their  religious 
system,  and  have  regarded  the  Sultan  as  the 
head  and  defender  of  their  faith.  It  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Mohammedan  lawyers  that 
the  Sultan  had  no  spiritual  title  to  this  position, 
hut  that  in  a  strict  legal  sense  he  was  a  usurper 
in  exercising  its  prerogatives;  yet  this  was 
overlooked  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
actual  formidable  sovereign,  wielding  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Mohammedan 
state,  or  of  all  others  together.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Mohammedan  people,  being  out  of 
the  current  of  the  world’s  transactions,  had 
not  learned  how  the  power  of  the  Sultan  had 
gradually  melted  away  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Christian  states,  and  believed  that  he  was 
still  able  to  inspire  non-Mohammedans  with  the 
same  awe  that  the  barbarous  Turkish  hordes 
commanded  in  the  days  of  Ottoman  glory. 
The  common  Turks,  according  to  the  author  of 
a  recently  published  German  work,  “  Stambul 
und  das  moderne  Turkenthum,”  *  imagined 
that  the  European  monarchs  were  only  vassals 
of  the  Sultan,  and  were  indebted  to  him  for 
their  thrones;  and  during  the  Crimean  war, 
when  the  French  and  Sardinians  fought  with 
the  English  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  against 
the  Russians,  they  were  convinced  that  the 
contingents  of  these  nations  were  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  Porte  as  a  matter  of  obliga- 

*  Leipsie,  1877. 
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tion.  The  losses  which  the  empire  has  suffered 
by  the  results  of  the  recent  war,  even  after 
they  have  been  mitigated  by  the  modifications 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  can  not  be  concealed 
from  the  masses  of  the  Turkish  people.  The 
continuance  of  Russian  armies  in  the  specially 
reserved  Turkish  territory  for  more  than  a 
year  after  the  war  was  declared  at  an  end,  the 
surrender  of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  Russian  and 
European  administrators,  the  hold  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  upon  the  captured  positions  in  Armenia, 
with  the  gift  to  them  of  Batourn,  which  they 
had  not  captured,  the  delivery  of  Asia  Minor  to 
an  English  protectorate,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  Armenians  for  a  protectorate  over  their 
own  country,  are  facts  which  come  home  to 
Turkish  communities  hitherto  most  remote 
from  European  influences.  Including  Egypt, 
which  has  closer  relations  now  with  England 
and  France  than  it  has  with  its  suzerain  power, 
the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  except  the 
Arab-populated  districts  stretching  from  Syria 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  been  brought  more  or 
less  directly  under  the  influence  and  control  of 
the  Christian  European  powers.  The  allegi¬ 
ance  of  the  Arabs  to  the  Porte  is  slight,  and 
depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  Sultan  to 
display  power.  They  have  among  their  tribes 
many  princes  of  the  family  of  Mohammed, 
whom  they  believe  to  be  better  entitled  to  their 
adherence  than  any  ruler  of  alien  blood ;  and 
events  have  occurred  recently  which  justify 
and  confirm  the  belief  that  they  are  ready, 
whenever  the  Sultan  clearly  betrays  his  weak¬ 
ness,  to  transfer  {heir  obedience  to  the  one  of 
these  chiefs  who. may  show  himself  best  able 
to  command  it. 

The  forty  million  Mohammedans  in  India 
could  exert  a  great  force  if  they  should  com¬ 
bine.  The  friends  of  Turkey  expected  them  to 
combine  in  favor  of  the  Sultan  by  furnishinghim 
with  material  aid,  or  by  inducing  the  British 
Government  to  such  a  course  as  would  strength¬ 
en  the  power  of  the  Turks  to  resist  Russian  at¬ 
tacks.  These  expectations  were  not  fulfilled. 
The  more  zealous  adherents  of  the  sect  and  the 
merchants  of  some  of  the  Presidency  towns 
formed  societies  which  contributed  money  and 
endeavored  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful ;  but 
they  could  not  excite  any  active  interest  in  the 
cause  among  the  Mohammedan  masses.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Indian  Mussulmans  are 
not  favorable  to  their  combination.  They  are 
divided  among  themselves  by  sectarian  lines, 
and  by  difference  of  race.  They  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  dissatisfied  with  British  rule  to  organ¬ 
ize  an  extensive  insurrection  against  it,  even  if 
some  single  state  should  endeavor  to  do  so. 
The  majority  of  the  twenty  million  Mussul¬ 
mans  of  northern  India  do  not  belong  to  the 
race  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  but  are 
Mohammedans  by  conversion,  who  embraced 
Islamism  because  it  offered  a  relief  from  Brah¬ 
manism.  In  Bengal  they  are  quiet  working¬ 
men,  but  little  different  from  the  Hindoos  with 


whom  they  live  and  are  associated.  The  Mus¬ 
sulmans  of  the  Punjaub  are  orderly  and  indus¬ 
trious,  and  are  regarded  as  of  exemplary  loyal¬ 
ty,  and  in  no  sense  constituting  a  dangerous  or 
unstable  class.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  races  which  have 
participated  in  the  Mohammedan  conquests— 
Arabs,  Persians,  Afghans,  and  Mongols — have 
any  blood  affinities  or  fundamental  friendship 
with  the  Turks,  but  that  they  have  all  been 
in  historical  antagonism  with  them.  Sir  John 
Campbell  has  noticed  that  these  people  as  a 
whole  have  seen  the  dominion  of  their  own 
faith  overturned  in  India,  have  witnessed  the 
deposition  of  their  own  sovereigns,  and  the 
imposition  of  burdens  upon  those  who  were 
left,  without  making  any  considerable  disturb¬ 
ance.  Mohammedan  sepoys  fought  with  their 
Hindoo  comrades  against  the  British  during 
the  mutiny,  although  the  Government  had 
just  been  engaged  in  a  war  in  defense  of  the 
chief  Mohammedan  power;  they  showed  no 
indignation  at  the  neutrality  of  the  British  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  war.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  there  is  no  solidarity  among  them,  and 
that  they  need  not  be  counted  a3  a  factor  in 
settling  Mohammedan  questions  outside  of  In¬ 
dia.  Ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  Mo¬ 
hammedans  are  accredited  to  the  Sunnite  se&t ; 
the  other  four  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Shiite 
and  smaller  sect.  As  a  rule,  the  Shiites  are  of 
the  most  industrious,  active,  and  well-to-do 
class.  The  Wahabees  are  represented  in  every 
Mussulman  town  and  village  by  enthusiastic  dis¬ 
ciples,  many  of  whom  are  industrious  preachers 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  religious  war ;  and  a  colony 
of  three  hundred  Wahabees,  the  remnant  of 
the  army  which  fought  in  the  Jehad  against  the 
Sikhs  from  1826  to  1831,  is  settled  at  Palosi  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  under  the  rule  of 
Sheik  Abdallah,  one  of  the  mutineers  of  1857- 
But  these  zealots  form  only  a  minority  of  the 
population.  Their  religious  enthusiasm  is  in¬ 
tense,  but  they  are  not  united  on  political  ques¬ 
tions  ;  for,  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Pesh- 
awer,  “  among  purely  religious  Wahabees  may 
be  found  some  of  the  most  loyal  native  subjects 
of  the  Empress  of  India.”  The  Akhoond  of 
Swat,  who  died  in  January,  1878,  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  a  saint  who  exercised  a 
great  influence  and  had  gained  an  almost  auto¬ 
cratic  authority  over  the  Mussulmans  of  all 
the  East.  “This Pope,”  said  Mr.  Hughes  while 
he  wTas  still  living  and  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  “reigns  supreme  as  the  guide  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  hearts  of  men  all  over  High 
Asia.”  His  residence  was  the  resort  of  throngs 
of  pilgrims,  three  hundred  of  whom  are  said 
to  have  visited  him  daily,  who  came  from  all 
the  surrounding  countries,  from  Bengal,  Bok¬ 
hara,  Constantinople,  Persia,  Tunis,  even  from 
Mecca,  to  consult  him  on  questions  of  every 
kind,  and  kept  his  treasury  full.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  the  Indian  Government  was  ac¬ 
customed  ,to  watch  him  assiduously  and  anx- 
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iously,  for  he  possessed  a  power  to  which  no 
other  man  in  those  regions  could  pretend.  The 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  consulted  him  as  late  as 
the  summer  of  1877,  while  he  was  considering 
the  course  which  he  should  pursue  in  reference 
to  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  preparing  to 
take  advantage  of  its  result.  He  was  regarded 
as  hostile  to  the  W  ahabees,  and  generally  kept 
on  friendly  terms  by  the  British  authorities. 

Persia,  the  largest  state  after  Turkey  under 
Mohammedan  government,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  strength  of  the  faith.  Besides  being 
prostrate  with  poverty  and  powerless  by  reason 
of  misgovernment,  it  has  been  drawn  largely 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  practically  hardly  in  a 
situation  to  act  independently.  It  is  further¬ 
more  alienated  from  the  other  states  of  Islam 
by  the  religious  differences  between  its  Shiite 
and  their  Sunnite  schools  of  theology,  which 
separate  Mohammedans  as  the  controversies  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  separated  the 
Christians  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Shedd,  who  has  lived  in  this  country  for 
several  years  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary, 
gives  four  reasons  for  styling  Persia  the  weak 
point  of  Mohammedanism  :  1.  The  people  are 
sectaries  arrayed  against  the  orthodox  faith  of 
the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Tartars,  and  more  ready 
to  turn  for  sympathy  and  aid  to  Christians 
than  to  their  Sunnite  enemies.  2.  The  Persians 
are  constitutionally  of  a  more  liberal  spirit 
than  the  other  Moslem  nations ;  they  grant  of 
their  own  accord  the  toleration  to  other  reli¬ 
gions  that  has  had  to  be  wrung  from  Turkey, 
and  permit  free  discussion  and  even  invite  it. 
3.  The  Mohammedan  system  is  more  divided 
against  itself  than  in  any  other  land.  It  was 
forced  upon  the  people  by  conquest  and  under 
protest,  and  “in  every  age  these  protests  have 
been  renewed  by  new  heretical  sects.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  whole  body  of  Mos¬ 
lems  has  been  shaken  by  the  new  religion  of 
the  Bab.  Immense  numbers  are  adherents  of 
a  mystical  faith  derived  from  pre-Islamitic 
times.”  The  recognized  leader  of  this  sect  is 
at  Teheran,  and  it  is  growing  in  numbers  and 
influence,  drawing  its  forces  from  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  It  also  favors  toleration.  The  effect  of 
the  new  religions  and  the  unsettling  of  the 
faith  of  the  people  has  been  such  that,  says 
Mr.  Shedd,  “  the  missionaries  stand  amazed  at 
the  change  of  temper  in  the  Moslem  popula¬ 
tion  within  a  few  years.”  The  fourth  element 
of  weakness  in  Persian  Mohammedanism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  writer,  is  that  the  system  has 
failed  so  palpably  that  thousands  of  the  people 
acknowledge  its  failure  and  are  ready  to  trace 
the  bulk  of  their  misfortunes  to  it. 

The  principal  western  Mohammedan  khan¬ 
ates  of  Central  Asia,  once  so  fanatical  that  the 
presence  of  a  non-Mussulman  stranger  was  not 
tolerated  in  them,  have  been  brought  directly 
or  indirectly  under  the  domination  of  Russia, 
and  taught  to  treat  Western  visitors  with  cour¬ 
tesy.  The  Mohammedans  of  these  khanates  are 


said  to  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  Russian  armies  and  contributed 
liberally  to  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Society, 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  war;  and  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  Russian  troops  toward  Bokhara  and 
Afghanistan,  made  in  1878,  in  anticipation 
of  difficulties  with  England,  it  is  represented, 
“  elicited  new  manifestations  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  Mohammedan  population.”  The 
Chinese  have  crushed  the  Mohammedan  insur¬ 
rection  in  then-  western  provinces,  and  have 
reconquered  Kashgaria,  the  Mohammedan  state 
founded  by  Yakoob  Beg,  who  called  himself 
Attalik  Ghazi,  or  champion  of  the  faith.  The 
object  of  the  British-Indian  war  with  Afghan¬ 
istan  was,  virtually,  to  determine  whether  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Russian  influence  should  predominate 
in  the  last  Moslem  state  of  the  East  which  re¬ 
mained  wholly  independent.  The  Afghans 
have  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  fanati¬ 
cal  and  bigoted  Mohammedan  people,  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  jealous  of  foreigners ;  but  Mr.  Hughes, 
of  Peshawer,  stated  at  the  General  Conference 
on  Foreign  Missions  held  in  London  in  October, 
1878,  that  they  received  the  missionaries  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  with  “much 
kindness,”  that  the  Ameer  had  presided  at  the 
mission-house  in  1869,  and  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  had  always  been  on  more  or  less  friendly 
relations  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
reigning  family.  The  conquest  of  Kashgaria 
by  the  Chinese  and  the  occupation  of  a  part  of 
Afghanistan  by  the  British-Indian  forces,  the 
former  an  event  of  1877,  the  latter  of  1878, 
have  still  further  reduced  the  extent  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  territory,  curtailed  Mohammedan 
power,  and  diminished  Mohammedan  prestige. 

The  text  of  the  Koran  and  religious  duties 
are  taught  in  countless  village  neighborhoods 
and  private  schools  in  all  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries,  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  extreme 
East  Indian  islands,  and  from  Mongolia  to  the 
interior  of  Africa ;  but  little  else  is  taught  in 
them,  and  practical  education  is  almost,  and 
scientific  education  wholly,  unknown.  The 
recitations  of  the  Koran  are  in  Arabic,  and  are 
unintelligible  to  all  pupils  except  those  of  that 
nativity.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  is  limited 
to  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  ;  and  the  scientific  teaching 
of  geography  is  made  impossible  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  adhering  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran.  The  university  of  the  Great  Mosque  of 
El  Azar,  at  Cairo,  is  famed  throughout  the 
world  of  Islam,  and  is  resorted  to  by  more 
than  ten  thousand  students,  who  come  to  it 
from  Morocco,  Algeria,  Soodan,  Darfoor,  Ara¬ 
bia,  Zanzibar,  Turkistan,  Persia,  India,  and 
Malaya,  as  well  as  from  Egypt  and  Turkey; 
but  nothing  is  taught  at  it  except  the  Koran 
and  the  literature  of  the  Koran.  The  meclres- 
sehs  of  Bokhara  are  likewise  attended  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  from  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  India,  and  the  lands  of  the  Volga,  in 
such  numbers  that  the  city  has  been  called  the 
Rome  of  the  Mohammedan  world;  but  they 
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learn  no  more  than  they  do  at  Cairo,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  qualified  only  to  be  mol- 
lahs  and  casuists  in  theology.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  has  endeavored  to  establish  a  number 
of  special  schools  at  Constantinople,  to  give 
European  instruction  to  young  men  who  were 
destined  for  employment  iu  the  public  offices 
and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  they  have 
never  become  vigorous ;  and  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  has  founded  some  really  good  schools, 
including  two  or  three  higher-class  girls’ 
schools.  With  these  exceptions  all  the  really 
efficient  schools  in  Mohammedan  countries  are 
controlled  by  non-Moslems.  The  foreign  resi¬ 
dents  in  Egypt  of  several  different  nationalities, 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Bulgarians  in  Tur¬ 
key,  sustain  good  schools  for  their  own  people 
in  all  the  communities  where  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous;  and  the  missionary  societies 
have  planted  many  schools  of  every  grade,  ris¬ 
ing  to  that  of  an  American  college,  in  Europe¬ 
an  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt.  All  of  these  schools  attract  Moham¬ 
medan  scholars,  who  are  not  taught  in  them 
anything  that  is  Mohammedan,  but  rather  what 
tends  to  weaken  the  hold  of  their  religion  upon 
them.  The  disparity  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Mussulmans  and  the  non-Mussulmans  for  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  for  performing  the  duties  of  the 
public  offices,  is  becoming  more  evident  every 
year ;  and  it  is  often  remarked  that  the  most 
competent  and  faithful  servants  the  Porte  can 
find  are  selected  from  among  its  Greek  and 
Armenian  subjects.  The  British  Government 
schools  furnish  a  solid  secular  instruction,  and 
the  schools  of  the  missionary  societies  secular 
instruction  combined  with  religious  teaching 
in  Christian  doctrine,  to  all  the  people  of  Brit¬ 
ish  India ;  and  since  the  examinations  in  these 
schools  supply  the  tests  by  which  candidates 
are  admitted  to  the  universities  and  to  the  civil 
service,  they  are  eagerly  attended  by  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  enterprising  youth  of  all  the  races 
and  religions  of  the  country. 

The  religion  of  Islam  is  making  an  actual, 
evident  growth  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  table,  nearly  one  half  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  of  the  world  are  on  this  continent. 
The  Moslem  system  is  losing  its  supremacy  in 
the  coast  countries.  The  Government  of  Egypt 
is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and  is 
conforming  to  European  models.  Algeria  is  a 
French  province,  and  is  supplied  with  a  com¬ 
plete  French  system  of  public  instruction. 
Tunis  is  threatened  with  seizure  by  France  or 
Italy.  In  Zanzibar,  where,  according  to  Bishop 
Steere,  of  the  Church  of  England,  five  distinct 
sects  meet,  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  the 
Seyyid  is  adopting  European  customs  and  takes 
the  advice  of  European  consuls  on  administra¬ 
tive  questions.  Only  Morocco,  now  a  poor 
and  obscure  state,  has  escaped  subjection  to 
some  kind  of  non-Mussulman  reform.  In  the 
interior,  however,  the  faith  is  still  as  pure  and 
strong  as  it  is  in  its  native  home  in  Arabia, 
and  is  spreading  to  the  heathen  tribes  around 


with  a  vigor  and  rapidity  that  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  European  teachers  and  observers 
to  such  an  extent  that  Professor  Monier  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Oxford,  expressed  the  opinion,  in  a 
paper  discussing  the  subject  in  1875,  that  un¬ 
less  a  fresh  and  powerful  impulse  was  given  to 
Christian  missionary  effort,  Mohammedanism 
would  speedily  overrun  the  whole  African 
Continent.  The  missionaries  of  Islam  present 
their  religion  to  the  negroes  in  an  aspect  which 
makes  it  attractive  to  them,  and  causes  it  to 
appear  to  them  at  an  advantage,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  as  compared  with  'Christianity.  It  is 
propagated  by  Arabs  and  by  native  Mandin- 
goes  and  Foolahs,  who  traverse  the  country  as 
traders  as  well  as  preachers,  and  are  earnest 
apostles  of  their  religion,  which  they  dissemi¬ 
nate  by  quietly  teaching  the  Koran  ;  “and  in 
this  way,”  says  the  Eev.  Dr.  Blyden,*  who 
lives  in  Western  Africa  and  has  witnessed  their 
operations,  “  silently  and  almost  unobtrusively, 
they  are  causing  princes  to  become  obedient 
disciples  and  zealous  propagators  of  Islam.” 
They  forthwith  teach  the  negro  converts  to 
read,  and  begin  to  instruct  them  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  newly  received  religion  ;  and  in 
the  Mohammedan  readjustment  of  the  social 
and  political  organization,  the  local  institutions 
are  not  destroyed,  but  are  modified  and  adapt¬ 
ed;  so  that,  “in  all  thriving  Mohammedan 
communities  in  West  and  Central  Africa,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  the  Arab  superstructure 
has  been  superimposed  on  a  permanent  indi¬ 
genous  substructure.”  The  missionaries  of 
Mohammedanism  have  within  a  few  years  past 
exhibited  a  largely  increased  activity  in  propa¬ 
gating  th (fir  religion  from  the  Moslem  states 
of  the  Nile  into  the  countries  of  the  upper  val¬ 
ley  of  that  river,  and  from  the  Zanzibar  coast 
to  the  region  of  the  central  lakes ;  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Christian  missions  in  those 
neighborhoods,  which  has  been  effected  by  the 
Church,  London,  and  Scottish  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  since  1875,  has  been  hastened  by  the 
conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  act  quickly 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  Mohammedans  on 
this  ground.  In  the  west,  according  to  Dr. 
Blyden,  so  long  as  Timbuctoo,  where  the  reli¬ 
gion  has  been  established  for  many  centuries, 
retained  its  ascendancy,  Islam  kept  up  its 
strictly  Arabian  aspect.  Recently  Kooka  has 
become  the  seat  of  literary  activity  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  influence,  and  Kano  the  commercial 
center — both  purely  negro  cities,  whence  the 
religion  has  spread  among  the  communities 
near  the  sources  of  the  Niger ;  and  the  system 
has  been  “  largely  affected  by  the  geographical 
and  racial  influences  to  which  it  has  been  ex¬ 
posed.”  Mohammedanism  in  Africa,  says  this 
same  author,  now  “  counts  in  its  ranks  the 
most  enterprising  and  energetic  tribes.  It 
claims  as  its  adherents  the  only  people  who 
have  any  form  of  civil  polity,  or  bond  of  social 
organization.  It  has  built  and  occupies  the 
largest  cities  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.  Its 

*  “  Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview,”  January,  la'll. 
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laws  regulate  the  most  powerful  kingdoms — 
Footah,  Masina,  Houssa,  Bornoo,  W  ad  ay,  Dar- 
foor,  Kordofan,  Sennaar,  etc.  It  produces  and 
controls  the  most  valuable  commerce  between 
Africa  and  foreign  countries ;  it  is  daily  gath¬ 
ering  converts  from  the  ranks  of  paganism ; 
and  it  commands  respect  among  all  Africans 
wherever  it  is  known,  even  where  the  people 
have  not  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  Koran.” 
Numerous  negro  Mohammedan  communities 
are  mentioned  as  self-reliant,  productive,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  dominant,  supporting,  without 
the  countenance  or  patronage  of  the  parent 
country  Arabia,  their  political,  religious,  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  In  Sierra  Leone  the 
negro  Mohammedans  erect  their  mosques,  keep 
up  their  religious  services,  conduct  their  schools, 
and  contribute  to  the  support  of  missionaries 
who  visit  them  from  Arabia,  Morocco,  or  Foo¬ 
tah,  without  any  aid.  Along  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Senegal  to  Lagos,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  thousand  miles,  hardly  an  impor¬ 
tant  town  is  without  its  mosque  and  its  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Islam ;  and  the  adherents  of 
this  faith  are  increasing  in  numbers  at  Sierra 
Leone,  three  fourths  of  the  additions  being 
through  conviction  and  not  by  birth.  Dr. 
Blyden,  when  on  an  exploring  expedition  for 
the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1872-73, 
found  Moslems  acting  as  prime  ministers  to  the 
chiefs  in  all  the  important  pagan  towns,  and 
learned  that  the  chief  advisers  of  the  King  of 
Ashantee  were  Mohammedans  from  Sokotoo. 
The  same  was  true  of  Dahomey. 

The  Mohammedan  mind  is  fairly  active  in 
literary  production,  but  few  of  its  works  at¬ 
tract  attention  abroad.  They  partake  mainly 
of  the  character  of  commentaries  on  the  Koran 
or  treatises  on  law  and  morals,  but  many  of 
them  are  controversial  works  of  no  insignifi¬ 
cant  merit.  A  reply  in  the  Arabic  language 
to  the  attack  of  Dr.  Pfander  on  the  Moham¬ 
medan  system,  by  Rahmut  Allah,  a  Moham¬ 
medan  scholar,  is  said  by  Dr.  Blyden  to  reveal 
“  a  marvelous  acquaintance  with  European  lit¬ 
erature.”  Two  able  works  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  English  language:  “Essays  on 
the  Life  of  Mohammed,”  by  Syed  Ahmed  Khan 
Bahadur,  C.  S.  I.,  London,  1870;  and  “Critical 
Examination  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,”  by  Syed  Ameer  Ali  Mulvi,  M.  A., 
LL.  B.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
etc.,  London,  1873.  The  Mulvi  Syed  Ahmed 
Khan  Bahadur,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
party  of  liberal  Mohammedans  in  northern 
India,  commenced  the  publication  of  a  com¬ 
mentary  in  Hindustani  upon  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  two  volumes 
of  about  three  hundred  pages  quarto  had  ap¬ 
peared  when  it  was  discontinued,  the  author 
finding  that  he  had  undertaken  a  larger  work 
than  he  could  accomplish  at  his  advanced  age. 
This  work  maintains  that  all  the  books  of  the 
Scriptures  except  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  which  are  received  by  Christians  are 
also  received  by  Mohammedans  as  the  word  of 


God,  and  that  we  have  the  books  essentially 
as  they  were  delivered  by  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  On  the  question  of  the  abrogation  of 
oue  part  of  the  revelation  of  God  by  another, 
on  which  there  is  some  difference  among  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  it  holds  that  only  such  laws  as  are 
ceremonial  can  possibly  be  altered  or  abro¬ 
gated,  and  that  “those  who  imagine  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  that  one  law 
has  totally  repealed  another,  are  utterly  mis¬ 
taken.”  A  special  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  is  based  largely  upon  Horne’s  “  In¬ 
troduction.”  Syed  Ahmed  has  also  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  a  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a 
Mohammedan  university  at  Allygurh,  India, 
which,  while  it  is  open  to  students  of  all  reli¬ 
gions,  shall  be  invested  with  peculiar  Oriental 
characteristics,  and  in  which  theology  shall  be 
taught  by  both  Sunnite  and  Shiite  professors. 
The  theological  department  is  to  be  endowed 
with  sixty  scholarships.  The  foundation  of 
this  institution  was  laid  about  two  years  ago 
by  Lord  Lytton,  the  Viceroy. 

The  subject  of  the  best  and  most  effective 
method  of  presenting  Christianity  to  Moham¬ 
medan  peoples  has  received  prominent  atten¬ 
tion  at  several  recent  ecclesiastical  meetings. 
It  was  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  Congress  in  1877,  in  papers  by 
Bishop  Steere  of  Zanzibar,  Professor  E.  H. 
Palmer,  Sir  W.  Muir,  Professor  Monier  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii,  a  converted  Mussul¬ 
man,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Cane-Browne.  It  was 
also  discussed  in  various  forms  at  the  General 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  held  in  London 
in  October,  1878.  The  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  de¬ 
fined  the  obstacles  which  Islam  presents  to  the 
reception  of  Christianity  by  its  votaries  to  con¬ 
sist  largely  in  the  political  unity  of  the  system, 
and  “  the  irrepressible  personality  of  its  found¬ 
er.”  To  preach  Christ  to  Mohammedans,  he 
said,  is  to  exhibit  a  rival.  Although  the  unity 
of  God  is  common  to  both,  this  is  their  termi¬ 
nal  base  of  accordance ;  here  they  divide  in 
opposite  lines,  not  in  either  case  in  the  pursuit 
of  remoter  truths,  but  in  the  acceptance  and 
maintenance  of  diametrically  opposite  dogmas. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Peshawer,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  since  Mohammedanism 
is  largely  founded  on  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures,  care  must  be  taken  in  throwing  down 
this  system  that  the  truths  it  contains  are  not 
allowed  to  suffer. 

The  Protestant  missionary  societies  in  Mo¬ 
hammedan  countries  have  only  recently  made 
any  direct  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  Mus¬ 
sulmans.  They  have  been  prevented  by  the 
laws  which  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  the 
profession  of  another  faith  by  a  Moslem.  Even 
where  those  laws  were  no  longer  operative,  the 
convert  continued  to  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  murdered  by  his  neighbors ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bishop  Steere,  the  late  Seyvid  of 
Zanzibar  told  one  of  the  European  consuls  that, 
if  the  missions  made  any  converts,  there  were 
many  people  in  the  town  who  would  consider 
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it  their  duty  to  cut  their  throats,  and  he  could 
not  protect  them.  The  long  residence  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  good  behavior,  sincerity, 
and  truthfulness,  have  commended  them  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  Mohammedan  as  well  as  other 
communities  among  whom  they  live,  and  they 
have  at  length  gained  an  important  influence 
on  all  subjects  not  directly  bearing  upon  re¬ 
ligion.  The  American  missionaries  in  Turkey 
were  treated  with  the  highest  respect  during 
all  the  excitement  of  the  war  with  Russia. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  reported 
in  May,  1878,  that  seventeen  thousand  Turkish 
Bibles  and  parts  of  Scripture  had  been  sold  at 
Constantinople  within  the  last  five  years ;  a 
good  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible  is  in  circu¬ 
lation  in  Syria;  and  the  last  line  of  the  last 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  last  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  in  the  Turkish  empire — that 
into  the  Osmanli  Turkish — was  written  three 
weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  The  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Per¬ 
sia  determined  in  1876  that  they  would  make 
special  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  Moham¬ 
medans.  They  have  done  so,  and  have  gained 
a  few  converts,  without  having  as  yet  met  with 
any  organized  opposition.  The  report  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  1878  mentions 
the  conversion  of  Mohammedans  at  Lagos, 
Africa.  In  some  parts  of  India,  says  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  conversion  of  Mohammedans  is 
looked  upon  as  almost  hopeless,  while  in  other 
parts  some  of  the  best  Christians  are  converts 
from  Mohammedanism.  The  New  Testament 
has  been  translated  into  the  Afghan  language 
by  the  Presbyterian  missionaries ;  an  Afghan 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  exists,  in  the 
Hindustani  character,  and  Mr.  Hughes  is  trans¬ 
lating  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  the  Afghans  have 
the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  in  their  tongue.  The 
native  church  at  Peshawer  is  presided  over  by 
the  Rev.  Imam  Shah,  a  convert  from  Moham¬ 
medanism,  and  had  among  its  members  in  1875 
about  eighty  baptized  Mohammedans.  The 
Mohammedans  of  the  Punjaub  are  also  said  to 
be  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  gospel. 

MONTENEGRO,  a  principality  of  South¬ 
eastern  Europe.  Reigning  Prince,  Nicholas  I, 
born  October  7,  1841 ;  declared  Prince  on  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1860,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Danilo 
I.  He  was  married,  November  8,  1860,  to  Mi¬ 
lena,  daughter  of  Petal-  Vukotitch.  Children 
of  this  marriage  are  one  son,  Danilo  Alex¬ 
ander,  born  June  30,  1871,  and  six  daughters. 
The  area  of  the  country  in  1878  comprised  3,- 
642  square  miles.  Of  this,  1,814  square  miles 
was  the  area  before  the  war,  while  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  had  added  1,167  square  miles  from  Her¬ 
zegovina  and  661  square  miles  from  Albania. 
The  population  before  the  war  was  estimated  at 
180,000 ;  to  this  number  were  added  54,000 
in  Herzegovina  and  52,000  in  Albania,  making 
a  total  population  of  286,000.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  about  26,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  about 
the  same  number  Mohammedans,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 


The  number  of  Montenegrins  living  abroad 
amounts  to  about  2,000;  they  are  chiefly  in 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  There  are  also 
small  Montenegrin  colonies  in  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  and  in  San  Francisco,  California.  The 
largest  cities  are  the  capital,  Cettigne,  with 
1,400  inhabitants;  Njegos,  with  4,000;  Danilo- 
grad,  with  2,000;  Antivari,  with  8,000;  Pod- 
goritza,  with  6,000 ;  Nicsic,  with  4,000 ;  and 
Spuz  and  Kolashin,  with  2,000  each. 

Nothing  otficial  is  knowm  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  and  its  condition  can  only  be  ap¬ 
proximately  estimated.  The  Prince  has  an 
income  of  3,000  ducats,  to  which  are  added 
a  Russian  subvention  of  80,000  rubles,  and  an 
Austrian  of  20,000  florins,  making  a  total  of 
185,000  florins.  The  revenue  of  the  country 
amounts  to  about  300,000  florins,  of  which 
110,000  are  indirect  taxes,  20,000  are  receipts 
from  convents,  15,000  from  the  salt  monopoly, 
5,000  fines,  and  150,000  subventions.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  are  estimated  at  130,000  florins,  of 
which  35,000  are  for  the  civil  list,  14,500  for 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  6,600  for  the  Senate, 
42,000  for  education,  and  31,900  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenditures.  In  1876  Montenegro  con¬ 
tracted  a  debt  of  about  400,000  francs  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  has  been  paid  with  Russian  money. 
The  amount  of  the  Turkish  debt  to  be  assumed 
by  Montenegro  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
There  is  no  standing  army,  but  every  Montene¬ 
grin  is  liable  to  military  service  in  one  of  the  , 
three  classes  w,hich  form  the  army,  and  which 
comprise  the  entire  male  population.  The  first 
class  includes  all  men  between  the  ages  of  seven¬ 
teen  and  forty-eight,  and  numbers  about  17,000. 
The  second  class  comprises  all  others  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty,  and  has  about 
8,000  men;  while  the  third  class,  including  all 
others  from  twelve  years  of  age  upward,  is 
about  5,000  strong.  As  every  boy  carries  arms 
from  his  tenth  year,  3,000  boys  can  be  added  in 
an  emergency.  The  exports  are  estimated  at 
2,000,000  florins.  The  post-office  is  in  charge 
of  the  Austrian  Government,  which  has  a  di¬ 
rector  in  Cettigne.  There  are  338  kilometres 
of  telegraph,  and  15  telegraph  stations. 

(For  an  account  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  see 
Turkey.)  The  treaty  of  Berlin  (see  Eastern 
Question)  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
principality.  "While  the  Porte  up  to  that  treaty 
had  always  claimed  the  sovereignty  over  the 
principality,  it  had  but  very  seldom  succeeded 
in  enforcing  its  claims.  Tlie  independence  of 
the  country  was  acknowledged  by  the  Powers 
in  1858,  and  its  representative  was  admitted  to 
the  commission  which  sat  at  Constantinople  in 
1859  for  the  adjustment  of  boundaries,  but  in 
the  face  of  protests  of  the  Porte.  By  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  however,  the  Porte  finally  recog¬ 
nized  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  ceded  to  it  a  territory  embra¬ 
cing  an  area  of  more  than  its  former  size.  In 
Herzegovina  the  districts  ceded  are  those  of 
Banyani  and  Rudine,  Nicsic  and  Duga,  Piva, 
Drohuyak  and  Yezera,  and  Kolashin  and  Sa- 
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ranci;  and  in  Albania  the  districts  of  Spuz, 
Podgoritza,  Zablyak,  Plava  and  Gusigne,  Anti- 
vari,  and  Krayina. 

The  Albanians  of  the  ceded  districts  at  once 
manifested  their  opposition  to  being  transferred 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Montenegro.  As  soon 
as  the  decision  of  the  Congress  was  known, 
they  came  together,  and,  publicly  declaring  the 
Sultan  incapable  of  guarding  their  rights,  took 
an  oath  of  fraternity  for  the  defense  of  their 
country  against  all  aggression  or  change. 
Among  the  signers  to  the  oath  were  three 
leading  chieftains,  one  of  whom  alone,  it  was 
said,  could  command  the  services  of  5,000  armed 
adherents.  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  was  dispatched 
to  the  district  in  August,  on  a  mission  of  paci¬ 
fication,  which,  as  he  made  known  to  Prince 
Nicholas,  included  the  removal  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  had  arisen  in  regulating  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  Having  perceived  the  extent  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  disaffection,  he  obtained  an  increased 
force  of  troops,  by  the  show  of  which  he  was 
able  to  convince  the  three  leading  chiefs  of  the 
uselessness  of  resistance,  and  gained  their  sub¬ 
mission.  The  Albanians,  when  they  learned 
of  the  defection  of  the  three  chiefs,  declared 
them  to  be  traitors,  and  rose  to  take  vengeance 
on  them  and  upon  Mehemet  Ali.  The  outbreak 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  Mehemet  Ali,  early 
in  September.  This  assassination  produced  the 
belief  in  Montenegro  that  any  convention  with 
the  Porte  would  be  useless,  because  it  had  shown 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  authorities  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  insurgents  to  obedience.  Prince 
Nicholas,  finding  that  the  Albanians  had  de¬ 
termined  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  his  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  ceded  districts,  prepared  for  a  new 
campaign.  A  circular  note,  issued  by  the 
Porte  in  September  to  explain  that  it  was  ex¬ 
erting  itself  to  secure  the  submission  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the 
Austrian  occupation,  declared  also  that  it  had 
used  its  utmost  endeavors  in  Albania  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  would  strive  to 
reestablish  its  full  authority  in  that  province. 
The  Turkish  authorities  in  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
trict  were,  however,  dejected  and  demoralized 
by  the  determination  of  the  National  League 
of  Albanians.  The  garrison  at  Podgoritza  was 
threatened  with  an  attack  when  the  comman¬ 
dant  announced  that  he  was  ordered  to  sur¬ 
render  the  town  to  the  Montenegrins.  Fresh 
complications  arose  between  Montenegro  and 
the  Porte  in  October,  when  the  Prince  was 
reported  to  have  refused  to  give  up  the  Turkish 
prisoners  of  war  until  the  treaty  of  Berlin  as 
regards  Montenegro  had  been  thoroughly  car¬ 
ried  out.  A  letter  from  Cettigne,  of  the  28th 
of  October,  stated  the  existence  of  great  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  execution  of  the  cession  of  terri¬ 
tories.  Prince  Nicholas,  it  said,  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  Porte  and  the  Albanian  League  not  to  allow 
the  territories  in  question  to  be  separated  from 
Albania,  and  that  the  Albanians  had  engaged 


to  supply,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Porte,  a 
contingent  of  at  least  40,000  auxiliary  troops. 
This  story  received  a  measure  of  confirmation 
from  the  official  instructions  sent  by  Prince 
Labanoff  to  Baron  Kaulbars,  the  Russian  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Turco-Montenegrin  frontier  com¬ 
mission,  in  which  the  Prince  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  Porte  would  not  volun¬ 
tarily  give  up  the  possession  of  Podgoritza. 
In  consequence  of  this  communication,  Prince 
Nicholas  consulted  the  Senate,  and  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  Senators  were  in  favor  of  going  to 
war.  News,  however,  had  arrived  from  Plov, 
Gusigne,  Berani,  Podgoritza,  Spuz,  and  Zab- 
lyak,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  those  districts  had  decided,  in  order 
to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  to  give  themselves 
up.  The  evacuation  of  Kolashin  was  said  to 
have  taken  place  under  pressure  from  the  in¬ 
habitants,  rather  than  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  garrison,  and  when  the  Prince  had  proposed 
to  appoint  a  native  Albanian  to  be  the  prefect 
of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  had  expressed  their 
preference  for  a  Montenegrin ;  whereupon  Dju- 
ro  Petrovitch,  a  cousin  of  the  Prince,  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  In  November  the  Albanians  made  a 
show  of  fortifying  Podgoritza,  and  the  belief 
prevailed  that  the  place  would  not  be  peace¬ 
fully  given  up.  The  Albanian  League  shortly 
afterward  set  up  a  demand  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  all  the  districts  of  that  nationality  into 
a  single  Albanian  province.  During  December 
the  Turkish  authorities  began  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  surrender  of  Podgoritza.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Montenegrins  had  become  im¬ 
patient,  and  had  posted  a  force  to  cut  off  Pod¬ 
goritza  from  Scutari.  When,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1879,  the  Yali  received  orders  to 
give  up  Podgoritza,  Spuz,  and  Gusigne  at  once, 
the  Mohammedans  began  to  arm,  but,  failing 
to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
mountains  and  of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  were 
not  able  to  excite  a  disturbance;  and,  as  the 
preparations  for  effecting  the  surrender  were 
carried  on  through  January,  the  violence  of 
opposition  died  away,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  change  of  jurisdiction  would  be  made 
quietly.  The  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
towns  were  said,  however,  to  be  emigrating  in 
great  numbers,  and  taking  refuge  in  Scutari. 

MORAVIANS.  The  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  statistics  of  the  American  Prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Moravian  Church  for  1877,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  March,  1878 :  Northern  District. — 
Number  of  churches,  66;  total  number  of  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  the  Church,  14,321 ;  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants,  8,196.  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict. — Number  of  churches,  11 ;  total  number 
of  persons  connected,  1,942  ;  number  of  com¬ 
municants,  1,175.  Whole  number  for  the  two 
districts — of  churches,  77 ;  of  persons  connect¬ 
ed,  16,263  ;  of  communicants,  9,371 ;  of  officers 
and  teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  1,003;  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  scholars,  8,107.  An  increase  was 
shown  for  the  year  of  171  communicants,  3 
churches,  and  876  Sunday-school  scholars. 
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The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hea- 
then  was  held  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  August  29th. 
Its  assets  amounted  to  $220,423,  and  its  total 
receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $10,454.  Three 
young  men  from  the  Indian  country  were  re¬ 
ceiving  education  at  its  expense,  two  of  whom 
had  entered  the  theological  seminary. 

The  Synod  of  the  Northern  District  of  the 
American  Province  met  at  Hope,  Ind.,  Octo¬ 
ber  9th.  Bishop  E.  de  Schweinitz  was  chosen 
President.  It  was  held  as  preparatory  to  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Unity 
which  is  to  be  held  in  1879.  A  letter  relating 
to  this  event  was  read  from  the  Unity’s  Elders’ 
Conference  in  Berthelsdorf,  advising  that  the 
preparatory  synods  of  the  single  provinces  of 
the  Unity  should  meet  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  to  discuss  and  prepare  the  subjects  which 
are  to  be  considered  at  the  General  Synod.  In¬ 
troducing  the  more  prominent  topics  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  the  address  said :  “  When  a  General 
Synod  meets,  our  union  and  association  as  one 
entire  body  is  then  made  clearly  apparent ;  and 
hence  it  is  proper  that  the  preparatory  synods 
should  clearly  apprehend  what  is  the  import  of 
our  Brethren’s  Unity ;  in  how  far  it  still  pre¬ 
serves  its  original  character,  in  spite  of  its  prov¬ 
inces  being  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  in  spite 
of  the  manifold  changes  which  in  the  course  of 
time  have  caused  them  to  adopt  such  different 
modes  and  arrangements  from  what  they  pos¬ 
sessed  in  their  first  beginnings ;  and  whether, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  outward  form,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  inward  substance,  it  still 
deserves  the  name  of  a  Unitas  Fratrum.”  The 
Synod  was  invited  to  examine  “  whether  the 
doctrine  of  sin  and  grace,  of  Jesus  as  the  only 
Saviour  of  mankind,  of  thatcomfort  which  alone 
can  give  peace  to  the  soul,  of  that  atonement  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  which  has  been  made  for 
all  repentant  sinners,  is  still  proclaimed  among 
us  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  without  the  addi¬ 
tions  and  perversions  of  human  wisdom.”  This 
question  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Synod  in  the 
form  of  a  proposal  in  regard  to  the  chapter  on 
Doctrine  in  the  Synodal  Results  of  1869,  which 
the  Unity’s  Elders’  Conference  had  drawn  up 
for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Synod. 
Attention  was  further  directed  to  the  inquiry 
whether  the  congregations  possessed  spiritual 
life  and  growth;  and  the  Synod  was  reminded 
that  its  deputies  should  be  furnished  with  re¬ 
quisite  powers  of  attorney,  certified  by  a  no¬ 
tarial  seal,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fully 
authorized  to  do  whatever  pertained  to  the 
business  of  the  Synod. 

The  report  of  the  Provincial  Elders’  Confer¬ 
ence  stated  that  nine  persons  had  been  ordained 
to  the  office  of  presbyter,  and  tho  same  number 
to  the  office  of  deacon,  since  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod  in  1876,  and  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  66  ordained  ministers  were  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  province ;  of  whom  55  were 
pastors  of  congregations,  3  were  professors  in 
the  theological  seminary,  4  were  principals  of 


the  denominational  boarding-schools,  and  3 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  boards  of 
the  Church.  A  decision  of  the  Synod  of  1876, 
to  the  effect  that  “in  each  congregation  the 
Board  of  Elders,  charged  with  the  care  over 
the  Brotherly  Agreement,  should  form  a  sepa¬ 
rate  body  from  the  Committee,  or  Board  of 
Trustees,  charged  with  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  congregation,”  had  been  generally  carried 
into  effect  by  the  churches  in  the  province. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  so-called  regular 
churches  (such  as  are  entitled  to  send  delegates 
to  the  Synod)  had  ceased  to  receive  aid  from 
the  sustentation  fund.  Five  new  congregations 
had  been  added  to  he  number  of  the  home- 
mission  churches  within  the  synodal  period. 
The  number  of  home-mission  churches  within 
the  province  was  88.  More  candidates  for  ser¬ 
vice  than  usual  were  reported. 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension  reported  that 
$21,784  had  been  pledged  to  the  permanent 
church  extension  fund,  and  that  $10,677  of  the 
amount  had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  col¬ 
lectors.  The  Board  had  determined  to  receive 
the  contributions  to  the  fund  on  the  condition 
that  no  part  of  the  income  annually  accruing 
should  be  available  until  the  amount  of  $50,000 
should  be  raised.  The  President  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  reported  that  the  expense  of 
the  institution  had  been  $10,416  in  1877,  and 
$8,689  in  1878,  when  the  number  of  students 
was  smaller  than  usual.  The  present  number 
of  students,  32,  was  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  endowment  fund  amounted  to  $38,811. 

The  following  table  of  the  Moravian  mis¬ 
sions  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  society 
which  was  published  in  London  in  November, 
1878,  wives  of  missionaries  being  included  in 
the  number  of  missionaries: 


MISSIONS. 

Stations. 

Misssioaaries. 

Members. 

Greenland . 

•  6 

19 

1,506 

Labrador . 

6 

39 

1,220 

.North  American  Indians. 

4 

9 

346 

West  Indies . 

40 

91 

84,087 

Mosquito  Coast . 

6 

15 

1,003 

Surinam . 

14 

69 

21,986 

South  Africa . 

15 

65 

10,880 

Australia . 

2 

6 

183 

Central  Asia . 

2 

6 

35 

Total . 

95 

823 

70,646 

In  the  summary  given  in  the  report,  the 
70,646  members  enumerated  above  are  called 
“converts,  of  whom  23,185  are  communi¬ 
cants.”  Of  the  total  sum  of  $83,305  re¬ 
ceived  in  1877  from  all  sources,  $28,435  were 
received  from  gifts  and  legacies  within  the 
denomination,  and  $34,430  from  “  societies  and 
friends  of  other  Christian  denominations.” 

MUSICAL  TELEPHONE.  An  ingenious 
method  of  conveying  to  a  distance  by  elec¬ 
tricity  musical  and  other  sounds  has  been 
devised  by  C.  L.  Weyher,  of  Paris.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  iron,  copper, 
or  other  metal  in  a  frame.  This  is  placed  at 
some  convenient  point  in  a  concert-hall,  lec¬ 
ture-room,  or  wherever  else  the  sounds  are 
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produced  which  it  is  desired  to  transmit  to  a 
distance.  This  metallic  plate  is  connected.with 
one  pole  of  a  battery,  the  other  pole  of  which 
is  to  earth ;  or,  if  the  distance  is  small,  a  re¬ 
turn  wire  may  be  used.  A  very  light  contact- 
point  is  attached  to  a  weak  spring,  so  as  just 
to  touch  the  metallic  plate.  This  contact-point 
is  made  of  platinum,  gas-carbon,  or  other  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity,  and  communicates  with 
the  line  wire  going  from  the  room  in  which 
the  sounds  are  produced  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  repeated,  and  is  there  connected 
with  an  electro-magnet,  from  which  the  current 
again  passes  to  earth.  Above  the  electro¬ 
magnet  is  placed  an  iron  or  steel  spring  form¬ 
ing  a  reed  or  vibrator,  contained  within  an 
ear-trumpet  or  sound-box.  The  action  is  as 
follows :  Each  sound  produced  in  the  theatre, 
concert,  or  other  room,  throws  the  metallic 
plate  into  vibration  and  produces  correspond¬ 
ing  movements  of  the  contact-point,  the  vi¬ 


brations  being  equal  in  number  to  the  vibra¬ 
tions  which  produced  the  sound  or  note.  Thus, 
by  this  trepidation  of  the  contact-point,  the 
latter  makes  and  breaks  contact  with  the  plate, 
and  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken  at  each  vi¬ 
bration,  the  currents  passing  by  the  line  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
reed  or  vibrator,  which  thus  accurately  re¬ 
produces  the  sounds  with  all  their  different 
intonations.  The  apparatus  may  be  used  for 
all  kinds  of  telegraphic  or  other  communica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  for  the  transmission  of  musical 
sounds.  A  single  line  wire  will  serve  for  a 
number  of  receivers  by  using  derived  currents, 
or  by  passing  the  same  current  through  sev¬ 
eral  receivers.  Several  contact-points  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  same  vibrating  plate  for 
transmitting  the  vibrations  along  as  many  line 
wires.  The  battery  may  be  placed  at  any  point 
of  the  circuit,  and  may  be  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  person  at  the  receiving  end. 
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NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
value  of  the  naval  property  of  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  $118,295,832.  The  amount  ex¬ 
pended  from  1794  to  1876  inclusive  on  account 
of  this  property  has  been  $418,650,433.  The 
net  expenditures  for  the  Navy  Department 
during  the  same  period  have  been  $941,288,- 
985.  The  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
amount  to  $14,562,381.  The  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878, 
were  $13,306,914. 

The  total  fighting  force  of  the  navy,  with  the 
current  appropriations,  is  51  cruising  ships,  15 
monitors,  and  2  torpedo-boats,  making  a  total 
of  68  vessels.  But  this  does  not  show  the 
whole  naval  force  that  could  be  put  in  service 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  four  double-turreted 
monitors  and  one  single-turreted  now  in  prog¬ 
ress — the  Puritan,  Amphitrite,  Monadnock, 
Dictator,  and  Terror— could  be  completed 
without  much  delay  with  the  necessary  appro¬ 
priations  for  that  purpose.  Six  cruising  ships, 
upon  which  repairs  are  not  at  present  contem¬ 
plated — the  Colorado,  Wabash,  Franklin,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Minnesota,  and  New  York — could  be  soon 
put  in  condition  as  fighting  ships  if  necessity 
required  it,  and  this  being  done,  the  fighting 
force  of  the  navy  would  be  57  cruising  ships, 
20  monitors,  and  2  torpedo-boats,  to  which 
could  be  added  in  case  of  imminent  necessity 
2  other  steam  and  2  sailing  vessels,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  number  83.  The  number  might 
still  be  increased,  however,  by  utilizing  8  large 
iron  tugs  of  over  300  tons  each  now  at  the 
navy  yards  and  other  stations,  which  could  be 
converted  into  gun-  or  torpedo-boats,  and  thus 
make  the  whole  number  of  war  vessels  of  all 
classes  91.  There  are  32  steam  and  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  now  unfit  for  use  for  warlike  purposes, 
although  4  of  these  might,  if  necessity  demand¬ 


ed  it,  be  put  in  condition  for  temporary  ser¬ 
vice  at  sea.  Of  these  4  have  been  in  use  nearly 
sixty  years,  having  been  built  before  the  year 
1820,  and  15  were  built  before  the  war,  leav¬ 
ing  14  only  that  have  been  built  and  2  that 
were  purchased  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

Of  those  built  during  the  war  10  were  con¬ 
structed  with  great  rapidity  and  under  the 
pressure  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and  con¬ 
sequently  out  of  lumber  not  sufficiently  sea¬ 
soned  to  insure  their  durability,  even  to  the 
average  life  of  other  vessels.  To  this  number 
of  vessels  unfit  for  fighting  purposes  may  be 
added  4  ironclads.  The  European  Squadron 
is  under  the  command  of  Bear- Admiral  Wil¬ 
liam  LeRoy.  The  Asiatic  Squadron  is  under 
the  command  of  Real-- Admiral  Thomas  II.  Pat¬ 
terson.  The  other  squadrons  are  under  com¬ 
manders  as  follows:  North  Atlantic  Squadron, 
Rear-Admiral  J ohn  C.  Howell ;  N orth  and  South 
Pacific  Squadron,  Rear-Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rod¬ 
gers.  Among  the  employments  of  this  was  the 
fitting  out  of  an  expedition  for  the  survey  of 
the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  rivers  as  natural  outlets  for  the 
internal  commerce  of  that  country  can  not  be 
over-estimated.  They  connect  Bolivia  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  people  of  that  county  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  the  benefits  they  will  derive 
from  an  encouragement  of  their  navigation. 
A  company  organized  in  the  United  States  is 
now  engaged  in  constructing  a  railroad  around 
the  falls  of  the  Madeira,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  enable  our  merchants  to  carry  on 
a  large  and  profitable  trade  with  the  interior. 
It  was  deemed  important  that  before  this  trade 
should  be  developed  the  people  of  Bolivia 
should  be  convinced  that  it  would  be  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  countries  if  commer- 
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cial  intercourse  was  established  between  them 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  city  of  Para  has  a  population  of  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  Amazon  River  that  New  Orleans  does 
to  the  Mississippi.  Its  trade  will  continue  to 
increase  as  the  interior  of  the  country  is  de¬ 
veloped,  which,  under  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  is  now  assured.  The  mouth 
of  the  Madeira  River  is  980  miles  above  the 
city  of  Para,  and  from  there  to  the  fails  this 
river  is  navigable  for  steamers  of  10  feet 
draught  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  The  falls 
are  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  when  the 
railroad  is  completed  and  the  difficulty  of  pass¬ 
ing  them  removed,  easy  access  to  the  large  riv¬ 
ers  which  flow  through  Bolivia  will  be  had. 
The  Amazon  is  a  river  of  extraordinary  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  a  line-of-battle  ship  can  easily  as¬ 
cend  it  for  1,500  miles  from  the  sea.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  900  miles  from  its  mouth  it  has  a 
depth  of  50  fathoms.  As  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  the  navigation  of  this  great  river,  this 
survey  will  serve  to  show  its  dimensions,  and 
the  maps  of  the  Madeira  will  enable  steamers 
to  ascend  it  at  the  periods  of  safe  navigation, 
without  relying  upon  local  pilots.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  the  most  beneficial  results 
will  follow  this  expedition  and  report. 

The  number  of  navy  invalids  on  the  pension 
roll  is  1,781  ;  the  number  of  navy  widows  and 
others  is  1,705;  the  amount  of  their  annual 
pensions  is  $502,970.  The  number  of  pension¬ 
ers  increased  during  the  year  by  47. 

The  question  is  still  before  the  country  re¬ 
specting  the  relations  of  the  navy  to  its  com¬ 
merce.  The  exports  of  the  country  have  de¬ 
monstrated  that  it  must  become  the  greatest 
producing  country  of  the  world.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  asks  who  is  to  carry  these  exports,  and 
presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  commercial 
marine,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  it 
labors.  For  the  period  of  forty  years — from 
1820  to  1860 — American  ships  carried  the 
average  of  8P2  per  cent,  of  the  ocean-borne 
commerce  between  our  own  and  foreign  ports. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  vast  and 
unprecedented  increase  of  our  shipping  took 
place,  rising  from  1,280,167  ton3  in  1820  to 
5,353,860  tons  in  1860.  The  decrease  in  our 
tonnage  and  ocean-carrying  trade  began  with 
the  commencement  of  thd  war  in  1861,  and 
has  continued  until,  during  the  present  year, 
this  large  percentage  in  our  favor  has  been 
reduced  to  26-3  per  cent,  of  freightage;  and 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers  we  retain 
only  6-7  per  cent.,  whereas  we  formerly  carried 
nearly  all. 

Reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  last  ten 
fiscal  years,  from  1867  to  1877,  inclusive,  will 
enable  us  to  realize  what  we  have  lost  in  na¬ 
tional  wealth  from  this  change.  In  that  period 
our  imports  and  exports,  in  the  aggregate, 
amounted  to  $11,114,174,044,  and  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  was  4,741,044.  The 
freightage  arising  from  the  imports  and  exports 


amounted  to  $889,133,933,  and  the  passage 
money  to  $247,971,505,  making  the  total 
freight  and  passenger  earnings  $1,137,105,- 
438.  Of  this,  ships  sailing  under  foreign  flags 
took  70'1  per  cent,  of  the  freightage,  and  93-3 
per  cent,  of  the  passage  money,  leaving  to 
American  ships  29-9  per  cent,  of  the  freightage 
and  6 -7  of  the  passage  money.  These  propor¬ 
tions  in  amount  are  respectively : 


To  American  ships,  freight  earnings .  $265,851,045  97 

To  American  ships,  passage  money .  16,614,090  65 

Total  of  American  portion .  $262,465,136  82 

To  foreign  ships,  freight  earnings .  $623,282,887  04 

To  foreign  ships,  passage  money .  231,857,414  17 

Total  portion  of  foreign  ships .  $854,640,801  21 


These  results  show  that  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  this  ocean  carrying  trade  have  been 
transposed,  and  that  vessels  sailing  under  for¬ 
eign  flags  have  now  within  2  per  cent,  of  what 
American  vessels  had  before  the  war.  This  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  increasing 
use  of  foreign  iron  steamships,  which  have 
driven  nearly  all  our  merchant  sailing  vessels 
from  the  sea,  and  with  which  we  can  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  until  our  own  home  indus¬ 
tries  are  stimulated  in  the  same  direction.  It 
would  seem  that  our  actual  loss  of  $572,174,- 
064  within  the  ten  years,  as  shown  by  the  fore¬ 
going  calculation,  is  sufficient  admonition  to 
secure  this. 

The  fiscal  year  1878,  just  closed,  shows  a  fur¬ 
ther  decrease  in  the  rate  of  our  participation 
in  the  profits  of  this  carrying  trade  from  the 
29-9  per  cent,  average  to  26'3  per  cent.  The 
freightage  earnings  for  that  year  were  $95,- 
200,009,  and  the  passage  earnings  $21,918,141, 
making  a  total  of  $117,118,150.  In  all  this 
the  participation  of  American  ships  was  only 
$26,498,811,  while  that  of  foreign  ships  was 
$90,719,339. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  could 
not  have  been  paid  in  legal-tender  or  national- 
bank  currency,  in  consequence  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  between  it  and  coin,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  within  the  ten  years  from  1867  to  1877, 
$572,174,064,  and  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
$90,719,339,  in  gold,  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  United  States  because  our  mercantile  marine 
has  been  so  reduced  that  we  have  not  had  mer¬ 
chant-vessels  enough  to  retain  it  by  conducting 
our  own  carrying  trade. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  as 
foreign  was  30,796,  representing  14,463,804 
tons.  Of  this  number,  15,330  were  British 
vessels,  representing  7,732,870  tons,  and  10,594 
were  American  vessels,  representing  3,642,017 
tons.  The  total  number  of  clearances  of  ves¬ 
sels  as  foreign  was  31,364,  representing  14,807,- 
531  tons.  Of  this  number,  15,351  were  British 
vessels,  representing  8,282,348  tons,  and  10,872 
were  American,  representing  3,872,203  tons; 
while  French  vessels  represented  221,362  tons, 
and  those  of  all  other  countries  2,431,618  tons. 
Of  the  total  tonnage  entered,  25 T  per  cent, 
was  American,  53'4  per  cent.  British,  and  74-9 
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per  cent,  was  foreign.  Of  tlie  total  tonnage 
cleared  foreign,  26T  per  cent,  was  American, 
55-9  per  cent,  was  British,  and  73'9  was  foreign. 

The  total  tonnage  engaged  in  the  direct  trade 
with  Great  Britain  alone  was:  Entered 4,929, - 
834  tons;  cleared,  5,891,527  tons;  total,  10,- 
821,361  tons.  Of  this  total,  999,277  tons,  or 
9‘21  per  cent.,  was  American,  and  7,192,089 
tons,  or  66-46  per  cent.,  was  British. 

The  navy  yards  of  the  country  are  located  as 
follows :  Kittery,  Maine ;  Charlestown,  Mass. ; 
New  London,  Conn. ;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  League 
Island,  near  Philadelphia  ;  Washington,  D.  0. ; 
Gosport,  Ya. ;  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Mare  Island, 
Cal. 

With  regard  to  armored  ships  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  have  expended  enormous  sums  in  vari¬ 
ous  experiments.  Theyhave  established  the  fact 
that  a  steel  projectile,  weighing  80  pounds,  can 
be  driven  through  iron  armor  of  10  inches  in 
thickness  with  33  pounds  of  powder ;  and  armor 
of  11  inches  with  an  increase  of  3  pounds  of  pow¬ 
der,  fired  from  a  gun  weighing  35  tons.  With 
the  gun  increased  to  80  tons  and  the  powder  to 
100  pounds,  20  inches  may  be  penetrated;  and 
it  is  to  provide  for  this  contingency  that  these 
Governments  are  now  constructing  their  large 
armored  vessels.  They  have,  consequently,  in¬ 
creased  the  thickness  of  their  armor  from  10, 
12,  and  14,  to  24  inches,  and  the  displacement, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  English  ship  Inflexible,  to 
11,407  tons.  Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  such 
vessels  of  war  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  the  80-ton  guns  of  the  Inflexible 
•was  estimated  to  cost  $72,000,  which  would 
make  the  cost  of  the  four  $288,000.  Ten  shots 
from  each  of  these  guns  will  cost  about  $6,320 
for  powder  and  projectiles. 

The  turrets  already  constructed  for  the  Mi- 
antonomoh  are  10|-  inches  of  laminated  iron 
plating.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  band 
them  with  an  iron  plating  5  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  so  that,  when  completed,  their  entire 
thickness  will  be  15|-  inches.  This,  however, 
will  not  possess  the  resisting  power  of  that 
number  of  inches  of  solid  iron — that  of  lami¬ 
nated  compared  with  solid  plating  being  about 
sixty-six  one-hundredths  to  one  inch.  These 
turrets,  therefore,  will  have  the  resisting  pow¬ 
er  of  10  J  inches  of  solid  iron.  It  is  believed 
that,  for  present  purposes,  this  will  be  ample. 
The  armor  of  this  ship  will  be  7  inches  of  solid 
iron,  so  that  its  resisting  power  will  be  3  J  inches 
less  than  that  of  the  turrets.  It  was  designed 
to  have  her  ready  for  a  trial  trip  at  sea  during 
the  winter  months  of  1878— ’79,  so  that  her  qual¬ 
ities  may  be  tested  before  the  turrets  are  placed 
on  deck.  Of  the  other  vessels  the  Puritan  will 
be  far  in  advance  of  the  others  in  her  means 
of  defense.  She  will  have  11  inches  of  solid 
iron  armor  and  15  inches  of  solid  iron  tur¬ 
rets.  When  finished  she  will  be  one  of  the 
best  monitors  afloat,  and  probably  superior  to 
any  war-vessel  of  her  draught  of  water  yet 
built.  For  the  completion  of  these  vessels  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriations  must  be  made.  When 


this  is  done  and  these  five  armored  ships  are 
finished  according  to  the  original  intention  of 
Congress,  the  navy  will  possess  15  single-tur- 
reted  monitors  with  two  guns  each,  and  five 
double-turreted  with  four  guns  each,  making 
in  all  50  guns. 

There  is  a  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
where  experiments  are  constantly  made.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  torpedo  can  be  as  easily  exploded 
below  the  water  as  upon  its  surface,  by  either, 
concussion  or  electricity ;  and  by  whichsoever 
of  these  modes  it  may  be  done,  it  is  probably 
as  effective  for  the  defense  of  harbors  and  ships 
as  it  ever  will  be.  What  is  desired  is  to  make 
it  more  effective  for  attack,  so  as  to  destroy  an 
enemy  before  he  can  approach  too  near.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  torpedo-boat,  the  Alarm, 
can,  with  an  increase  of  speed,  be  relied  on  for 
this ;  and  she  is,  within  a  radius  of  15  feet  from 
her  hull,  a  most  formidable  vessel  of  war.  It 
would  require  but  few  of  such  ships  to  destroy 
an  entire  fleet  of  ordinary  steam  or  sailing  ves¬ 
sels.  But  even  the  Alarm  leaves  unaccom¬ 
plished  what  is  so  much  desired  in  naval  war¬ 
fare,  that  is,  the  means  of  sending  out  the  torpe¬ 
do  to  such  a  distance  upon  the  water  as  to  cut 
off  an  enemy  entirely  before  he  approaches  too 
near.  The  experiments  have  led  to  the  belief 
that  this  may  be  done,  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  and  within  a  reasonable  distance,  by 
boats  carrying  torpedoes  and  steered  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  either  from  the  shore  or  the  deck  of  a 
ship.  As  these  boats  would  have  neither  offi¬ 
cers  nor  seamen  on  board,  they  might  be  cap¬ 
tured  and  lost  in  the  event  of  failure,  but  if  suc¬ 
cessful  the  vessel  with  which  they  would  come 
in  contact,  whether  large  or  small,  would  be 
inevitably  and  immediately  destroyed.  Other 
experiments  are  in  progress  by  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  rocket-torpedo  may  be  forced 
upon  the  water  for  a  considerable  distance,  to 
be  determined  by  the  strength  and  quantity  of 
the  powder  used,  and  exploded  upon  coming 
in  contact  with  an  enemy,  dropping  the  torpe¬ 
do  under  the  water  and  firing  it  below  the  line 
of  the  vessel’s  armor.  This,  if  accomplished, 
would  be  equally  destructive.  Yet  another 
plan  has  almost  if  not  entirely  reached  the 
point  of  actual  demonstration.  This  is  by 
means  of  a  steam-launch,  possessing  extraordi¬ 
nary  speed,  so  arranged  that  the  explosion  of 
the  torpedo  may  be  made  to  take  place  while 
the  launch  is  at  full  speed,  so  that  two  men,  if 
they  can  escape  the  balls  of  an  enemy,  may 
pass  entirely  through  a  fleet  and  destroy  every 
ship  they  succeed  in  reaching. 

Captain  Ericsson  has  constructed  a  partially 
submerged  and  armored  vessel,  intended  for 
greater  speed  than  any  ironclad,  and  capable 
of  projecting  a  submarine  shell  with  great  ve¬ 
locity  and  accuracy  to  a  distance  of  300  or  400 
yards,  which  is  probably  as  far  as  any  offensive 
torpedo  is  likely  to  be  effective  at  sea.  Some 
preliminary  trials  have  been  made  by  the  in¬ 
ventor,  and  a  board  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Department,  at  his  request,  for  an  official  trial 
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when  it  is  ready  for  service.  The  same  torpedo 
can  he  effectively  employed  from  any  vessel 
fitted  with  a  tube  above  or  below  the  water, 
and  the  machinery  for  ejecting  the  torpedo. 

NEBRASKA.  An  incomplete  census  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  taken  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year, 
showed  a  population  of  313,748,  distributed 
over  an  area  of  75,995  square  miles.  Of  the 
48,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State,  fully  30,- 
000,000  are  said  to  he  suitable  for  agriculture, 
while  only  about  2,500,000  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  estimated  yield  of  ce¬ 
reals  for  the  year  is  as  follows:  wheat,  15,000,- 
000  bushels;  corn,  42,000,000;  oats,  8,000,000; 
barley,  3,000,000;  rye,  1,000,000.  There  are 
2,443,148  acres  of  the  lands  donated  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  public  schools  remaining  unsold.  This  in¬ 
cludes  those  sections  located  in  the  unorganized 
part  of  the  State.  During  the  years  1877  and 
1878,  deeds  were  granted  for  6,771  acres,  and 
26,849  acres  were  disposed  of  on  the  credit  sys¬ 
tem  at  an  average  price  of  $7.54  cents  per  acre. 
Prior  to  the  year  1877  there  had  been  80,381 
acres  of  school  lands  leased  to  individuals,  at 
an  average  rental  of  6  per  cent,  of  their  ap¬ 
praised  value,  and  there  have  since  been  leased 
100,918  acres,  at  an  average  of  8  per  cent. 
The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  exceeds 
$50,000  per  annum,  and  will  increase  as  other 
lands  are  leased.  This  sum  goes  to  swell  the 
temporary  school  fund.  Of  the  university 
lands,  43,849  acres  remain  unsold;  1,271  acres 
were  disposed  of  at  an  average  of  $8.20  per  acre, 
and  3,525  acres  were  leased.  The  89,453  acres 
donated  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of 
an  agricultural  college  remain  intact.  There 
are  also  9,602  acres  of  the  twenty  sections  of 
normal  school  endowment  lands  remaining  on 
hand.  The  State  also  holds  the  title  to  13,605 
acres  of  saline  lands,  1,357  acres  of  penitenti¬ 
ary  lands,  480  acres  of  internal  improvement 
lands,  and  308  lots  in  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

There  are  1,320  miles  of  railroad  completed 
and  in  operation  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 
The  average  assessed  value  for  the  year  was 
$6,938.15  per  mile.  The  assessed  value  of  all 
taxable  property  in  the  State  was  $74,389,- 
535.97,  showing  an  increase  of  $3,077,957.07 
over  the  previous  year.  The  rate  of  taxation 
was  6f  mills  on  each  dollar,  and  the  amount 
collected  for  the  fiscal  period  of  two  years, 
ending  November  30th,  was  as  follows: 

General  fund . $517,977  S2 

Sinking-fund .  120,240  58 

Common-school  fund .  145,833  27 

University  fund .  40,314  89 

Total . $823,866  06 

The  levy  of  1878  alone  yielded  the  following 
amounts : 

General  fund,  four  mills . $297,558  18 

Sinking  fund,  one  mill .  67,987  25 

Common-school  fund,  one  mill .  74,889  50 

University  fund,  |  mill .  27,896  03 

Total . $467,780  96 

The  amount  of  delinquent  taxes  accumulated 


since  Nebraska  was  first  organized  as  a  Terri¬ 
tory  is  $821,125.77.  The  aggregate  amount 
drawn  from  the  several  funds  for  two  years 
was  $993,009.38,  and  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Government  are  now  estimated  at  $500,000 
a  year.  The  permanent  school  fund  amounts 
to  $535,167.35,  and  yields  $36,786.12  annually 
for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  public  Treasury  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 


Balance  on  hand  November  30,  1876 .  $324,053  68 

Total  receipts  duriDg  two  years  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  30, 1878 .  1,908,837  40 


Total .  $2,282,891  08 

Disbursements  for  all  purposes  during  the  same 
period .  1,772,209  99 


Balance  on  hand  November  30, 1878 .  $460,181  09 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  February  14,  1877,  providing  for 
funding  the  outstanding  warrants  and  other 
indebtedness  of  the  State,  bonds  were  issued 
amounting  to  $549,267.35,  hearing  8  per  cent, 
interest,  running  twenty  years,  and  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  follows : 


For  the  redemption  of  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  issued  by  the  State  and  held  by  the  per- 

inanent  school  fund .  $342,957  84 

Sold  to  the  permanent  school  fund  at  par  for 

cash .  83,810  01 

Sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  (at  $1.07)  . .  123,000  00 


Total .  $549,267  85 

Premium  on  the  $123,000  sold  for  $1.07 .  8,610  00 


Total  amount  realized .  $557,877  85 


The  amount  -realized  was  used  in  canceling 
the  indebtedness  specified  in  the  funding  act. 
The  State  has  no  indebtedness  other  than  that 
represented  by  the  following  bonds : 

Ten  per  cent,  ten-year  bonds  issued  for  the 

relief  of  grasshopper  sufferers  in  1875 .  $50,000  00 

Eight  per  cent,  funding  bonds  issued  April, 

1877 .  549,267  35 

Total .  $599,267  85 

Of  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  $123,685.82  is  credited  to 
the  State  sinking  fund.  The  total  county  in¬ 
debtedness  in  the  State  is  $5,692,814,  which 
includes  $1,043,225  of  school-district  indebt¬ 
edness. 

In  the  62  organized  counties  of  the  State 
there  are  2,690  school  districts.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  is  104,017,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11,856  since  1876.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  is  3,730.  The  total  receipts 
for  school  purposes,  for  the  year  ending  April 
1st,  were  $849,300.45;  expenditures,  $936,- 
931.98.  At  the  same  date  the  treasuries  of 
districts  and  counties  contained  $342,949.46 
belonging  to  school  funds.  The  amount  ap¬ 
portioned  from  the  State  fund  for  two  years 
was  $414,894.04.  The  school  districts  have 
an  aggregate  bonded  indebtedness  of  $837,184, 
and  a  floating  debt  of  $199,061.02. 

The  State  University,  at  Lincoln,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  has  increased  60  per  cent,  in  two  years. 
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The  Normal  School  shows  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for 
the  past  two  years  was  341.  The  Blind  Asylum 
contained  21  inmates  on  the  30th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  52. 

The  penitentiary  on  the  30th  of  November 
contained  128  convicts.  The  expense  of  the 
institution  to  the  State,  for  the  two  years  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  about  $59,000.  The  prisoners  are 
let  out  on  contract,  which  runs  six  years  from 
October  1,  1877.  The  contractor  pays  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  management  and  care,  and  receives 
from  the  State  60  cents  per  diem  for  each  con¬ 
vict  the  first  two  years,  55  cents  the  second 
two  years,  and  50  cents  the  last  two.  Before 
the  contract  was  made,  the  average  cost  of 
maintaining  the  penitentiary  was  $1.25  for 
each  prisoner. 

The  Greenback  party  of  the  State  held  a  con¬ 
vention  at  Lincoln  on  the  14th  of  August,  and 
adopted  the  following  platform  : 

1.  The  power  to  create  money  and  regulate  the 
volume  thereof  belongs  to  the  Government. 

2.  We  demand  that  the  coinage  of  silver  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  gold. 

3.  The  repeal  of  the  national  banking  law  and  the 
substitution  of  legal  greenbacks. 

4.  That  all  Government  paper  money  shall  be  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private;  that  the 
Government  redeem  all  bonds  as  fast  as  practicable, 
and  should  issue  sufficient  money  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  of  trade. 

5.  The  Government  has  power  to  issue  absolute 
paper  money. 

6.  We  favor  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  .Rivers. 

7.  We  demand  the  public  lands  for  actual  settlers. 

8.  We  protest  against  convict  labor. 

9.  We  favor  State  legislation  for  affording  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate  of  transportation  for  our  products. 

10.  We  demand  an  investigation  of  the  finances  of 
the  State,  and  the  punishment  of  illegal  use  of  public 
money. 

11.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  importation 
of  coolies. 

The  candidates  put  in  nomination  were  as 
follows :  For  Congress,  J.  W.  Davis  ;  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  L.  G.  Todd ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  O. 
T.  B.  Williams ;  for  Treasurer,  S.  H.  Cum¬ 
mings  ;  for  Attorney-General,  S.  Id.  Calhoun  ; 
for  Auditor,  E.  II.  Benton  ;  for  Commissioner 
of  Public  Lands,  .James  McCreery;  for  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice,  J.  D.  Howe ;  for  Contingent  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  L.  0.  Pace. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Lin¬ 
coln  on  the  27th  of  September.  There  was  a 
warm  contest  between  those  who  favored  a 
fusion  with  the  Greenback  party  and  those  who 
desired  to  take  a  stand  for  hard  money.  The 
result  was  a  virtual  triumph  for  the  former. 
The  ticket,  which  included  three  of  the  Green¬ 
back  candidates,  was  as  follows  :  For  Supreme 
Judge,  John  D.  Howe ;  for  Congress,  short 
term,  Alexander  C.  Bear ;  for  Congress,  long 
term,  J.  W.  Davis ;  for  Governor.  J.  E.  W eb- 
ster ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  F.  J.  Mead ; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Benjamin  Parmenton  ; 
for  Auditor,  General  E.  II.  Benton ;  for  Trea¬ 
surer,  S.  H.  Cummings ;  for  Superintendent  of 
Yol.  xviii. — 38  A 


Public  Instruction,  S.  L.  Barrett ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  S.  II.  Calhoun ;  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  Joseph  McCready. 

The  platform,  to  which  the  hard-money 
members  of  the  Convention  refused  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  was  as  follows : 

The  Democratic  party  of  Nebraska  reaffirm  their 
faith  in  the  Constitution  with  all  its  amendments, 
and  declare  strict  construction  of  the  home  rule ; 
supremacy  of  oivil  over  military  power ;  equality  of 
all  citizens  before  the  law  ;  liberty  of  individual  ac¬ 
tion,  un vexed  by  sumptuary  laws  ;  absolute  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  lawfully  expressed  will  of  the  majority  ; 
elections  free  and  untrammeled  by  Government ; 
all  the  directions,  except  so  far  as  obedience  of  the 
law  demands,  are  essential  to  the  preservation  and 
due  administration  of  free  government.  Further¬ 
more,  be  it  known  that  the  Democracy  of  Nebraska 
is  against  any  and  all  protective  tariffs,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  no  one  industry  can  be  protected  except  at 
the  expense  of  all  others,  and  for  the  reason  that  we 
desire  perfect  commercial  freedom  wherein  we  may 
sell  where  we  can  sell  the  highest  and  buy  any¬ 
where  we  can  buy  the  lowest. 

Be  it  known  further,  that  the  Democracy  of  Ne¬ 
braska  declares  itself  unalterably  adverse  to  subsi¬ 
dies  to  railroads  or  other  private  corporations,  either 
in  land,  money,  or  bonds  ;  either  municipal,  county, 
State,  or  national  contributions,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  seen  and  experienced  the  evils  and  injus¬ 
tice  of  such  contributions,  for  the  reason  that  it  robs 
the  many  to  enrich  the  few,  for  the  reason  that  it 
inspires  corporate  capital  to  capture  and  control  the 
Legislatures  of  the  State  to  elect  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  to  corrupt  the  people  and  their  represent¬ 
atives,  and  for  the  reason  that,  in  Nebraska,  corporate 
capital  is  endangering  popular  rights  and  subverting 
popular  will. 

Be  it  known,  we  are  against  the  system  of  revenue 
which  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  rich  and  adverse 
to  the  poor.  We  are  for  honest  men  in  all  public 
offices,  and  against  professional  place-hunters  and 
political  jobbers  everywhere,  in  and  out  of  the  par¬ 
ty.  We  are  for  economy,  exactness,  and  strict  ac¬ 
countability  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  we  denounce  the  Republican  party  of  this  State 
because  it  has  squandered  the  public  lands  ;  because 
it  has  robbed  the  school  funds  ;  because  it  has  wast¬ 
ed  the  public  money  in  rotten  contracts  for  rotten 
public  buildings,  and  levied  a  tax  of  half  a  million 
dollars  per  year  for  ten  years  to  enrich  favorites  and 
feed  imbeoiles  in  office.  We  further  arraign  the 
Republican  party  for  the  crime  of  defrauding  the 
nation  of  the  President  justly  elected  by  a  majority 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  popular  votes,  and  its  reck¬ 
less  disregard  of  all  the  rights  and  demands  of  the 
people  in  this  and  other  matters  which  involve  their 
best  interests.  We  declare  the  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  stagnation  that  has  so  long  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  consequent  widespread  want 
and  suffering,  is  due  to  the  pernicious  financial  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  we  hereby  ar¬ 
raign  it  for  its  acts  and  charge  that  by  a  sweeping 
change  in  the  measure  of  value  wholly  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  moneyed  capital,  by  the  demonetization  of 
silver  and  the  destruction  of  legal  paper,  it  has 
wrongly  added  in  effect  hundreds  of  millions  to  the 
burdens  of  debt  and  taxes  upon  the  people,  and  the 
burden  has  as  yet  been  only  partially  removed  by 
the  act  of  our  party  in  Congress,  by  the  remoneti¬ 
zation  of  silver.  The  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  contraction  of  paper  currency  and  hoarding 
gold  has  increased  the  value  of  money  and  securities, 
and  decreased  the  value  of  capital  designed  for  pro¬ 
ductive  use;  thus  idleness  and  stagnation,  instead  of 
industry  and  prosperity,  have  been  fostered.  As 
measures  of  relief  to  the  people,  we  insist  that  the 
period  of  resumption  be  postponed  beyond  the 
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period  now  fixed  by  law,  and  that  resumption  be  as 
soon  as  the  needs  of  the  country  will  admit.  We 
demaud  the  liberation  of  coin  in  the  Treasury ;  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
and  the  reestablishment  of  silver  as  money  metal 
the  same  as  gold,  as  it  was  before  its  fraudulent  de¬ 
monetization.  The  limit  of  either  gold  or  silver  to 
be  determined  by  the  demand  for  it;  the  gradual 
substitution  of  United  States  legal-tender  paper  for 
national-bank  notes,  and  its  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  as  the  sole  paper  money  of  the  country,  made 
equal  tender  with  coin  for  all  dues  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  amount  of  such  issue  to  be  so  regulated, 
by  legislation  or  organic  law,  as  to  give  the  people 
the  assurance  of  stability  in  volume  and  value  ;  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  national  banking  act ;  no 
further  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds ;  no  further 
sale  of  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  coin  for  resump¬ 
tion  purposes ;  but  a  gradual  extinction  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt.  Our  warmest  sympathy  is  extended  to  the 
laboring  classes,  who  have  been  thrown  out  of,  or 
crippled  in,  their  employment  by  the  ruinous  financial 
policy  or  unjust  legislation  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  we  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  reversal 
of  that  policy  and  to  the  restoration  of  all  rights 
thus  wrongfully  wrested  from  them,  upon  its  as¬ 
cendancy  to  power. 

We  deprecate  the  employment  of  organized  foroes 
in  this  country,  except  to  execute  the  law  and  main¬ 
tain  public  peace.  No  violence  should  be  counte¬ 
nanced  to  obtain  redress  tor  any  alleged  grievance, 
but  should  be  repressed  at  any  cost  and  redress 
sought  and  secured  by  legal  methods. 

The  Republican  Convention  opened  at  Lin¬ 
coln  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  continued  in 
session  two  days.  The  following  nominations 
were  made :  Eor  Supreme  Judge,  Amasa  Cobb ; 
for  Congress  (long  term),  E.  K.  Valentine; 
for  Congress  (short  term),  Colonel  Thomas  J. 
Majors;  for  Governor,  Albinus  Nance;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  C.  Carnes;  for  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  S.  J.  Alexander  ;  for  Audi¬ 
tor,  L.  Liedtk ;  for  Treasurer,  G.  M.  Bartlett ; 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  R. 
Thompson;  for  Attorney-General,  General  J.  C. 
Dilworth  ;  for  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands, 
F.  W.  Davis.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted : 

The  Republicans  of  Nebraska  in  reaffirming  the 
principles  that  carried  th  e  nation  successfully  through 
the  crisis  of  rebellion,  the  dangers  of  reconstruction, 
and  the  readjustment  of  social  and  business  elements 
of  the  people,  and  making  the  issue  of  the  hour  in 
the  same  unfaltering  spirit  with  which  they  con¬ 
fronted  the  grave  problems  that  met  them  upon  the 
threshold  of  their  power,  declare — 

1.  Elections  shall  be  free  in  the  South  as  in  the 
North,  the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens  ordained  by  the 
amended  Constitution  shall  he  guaranteed,  and  it 
shall  not  be  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  a  citizen 
to  hold  and  express  an  opinion  and  to  vote  as  he 
pleases. 

2.  The  public  service  shall  be  elevated  on  a  basis 
of  a  more  economical  and  efficient  administration  of 
affairs,  the  tenure  of  an  office  to  be  secure  for  the 
term  prescribed  in  the  commission  or  during  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  an  official,  as  a  sovereign  citizen  of  the 
republic,  should  not  be  interfered  with  so  long  as 
they  are  exercised  without  neglect  of  his  duties. 

3.  Sincerely  seeking  fraternal  relations  with  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  we  summon  the  people  to 
vigilance  and  unflinching  warfare  against  the  demand 
that  the  damages  sustained  by  the  people  of  these 
States  in  consequence  of  the  unprovoked  war  waged 
against  the  Union  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  national 


Treasury,  and  the  raids  of  the  solid  South,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  Democratic  control  of  the  national  purse, 
must  be  met  with  the  same  unfaltering  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance  which  foiled  the  attempt  to  take  possession 
of  our  public  property  with  armed  band. 

4.  The  authority  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce,  and 
the  authority  reserved  to  the  several  States  in  their 
domestic  affairs,  is  amply  sufficient  to  afford  the  rem¬ 
edy  against  the  growing  impressions  of  powerful  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  should  be 
zealously  guarded  against  extensions  and  anarchy 
on  the  part  of  corporations  and  their  combination  of 
massed  capital,  by  adequate  State  and  national  legis¬ 
lation. 

5.  The  faith  of  the  nation  shall  be  sacred,  and  its 
contracts  shall  be  redeemed  in  spirit  and  in  letter, 
and  the  nation’s  honor  shall  be  held  as  inviolate  as 
the  nation’s  life. 

6.  We  hail  the  auspicious  signs  of  reviving  trade 
and  industry,  and  congratulate  the  people  upon  this 
practical  evidence  that  the  depression  which  grew 
out  of  the  financial  disorders  forced  upon  us  by  the 
rebellion  is  giving  place  to  returning  confidence  and 
permanent  prosperity  which  can  rest  alone  on  a  fixed 
monetary  standard,  settled  values,  and  full  security 
and  certainty  for  the  future. 

7.  The  greenback  shall  not  be  dishonored  or  de¬ 
based,  but  shall  be  made  as  good  and  honest  as  coin. 
The  laborer’s  dollar  shall  mean  a  real  dollar;  the 
uncertainty  of  its  value,  which  robs  toil  and  para¬ 
lyzes  trade,  shall  cease,  and  our  currency  shall  be  the 
best  currency,  because,  whether  paper  or  coin,  it 
shall  be  equal,  convertible,  secure,  and  steady. 

8.  The  demonetization  of  silver  worked  a  fraud 
upon  the  people  by  crippling  the  nation’s  sources 
of  paying  its  debts.  The  act  restoring  its  legal-ten¬ 
der  character  and  providing  for  the  coinage  of  stand¬ 
ard  silver  dollars  was  timely  and  just,  but  its  coin¬ 
age  should  be  free,  and  the  thirty  million  trade-dol- 
lars  now  in  circulation  should  be  made  legal  tender. 

9.  The  record  of  the  Democratic  party  in  its  recent 
attempt  to  steal  the  Presidency  by  violence,  intimi¬ 
dation,  and  murder  during  the  campaign,  at  the  polls 
by  the  stuffing  of  ballot-boxes,  falsifying  returns,  and 
obstructing  the  canvassing  of  votes,  by  bribery  of 
electors,  and  by  pretended  returns  from  false 'and 
fraudulent  electors,  followed  by  the  device  of  an  ex¬ 
tra-constitutional  method  of  canvassing  the  electoral 
votes,  its  repudiation  of  its  own  offspring,  the  elec¬ 
toral  commission,  as  soon  as  it  failed  to  carry  out  its 
partisan  designs  ;  its  plot  to  precipitate  anarchy  and 
revolution  by  filibustering  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  until  the  expiration  of  the  constitutional 
time  in  which  the  electoral  canvass  could  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  corrupt  bargain  which  it  attempts  to 
prove  it  made  as  a  condition  or  precedent  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  conspiracy,  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the 
so-called  Democracy,  being  subversive  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  destructive  of  law  and  order,  and  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  public  honor  and  decency.  We  arraign  this 
party  as  a  constant  disturber  of  public  tranquillity 
and  as  a  wanton  foe  of  public  security,  in  its  persist¬ 
ent  assaults  upon  the  authority  and  stability  of  its 
established  Government ;  as  false  to  the  nation  in 
crippling  its  army  ;  as  an  active  agent  of  uncertainty 
and  danger,  equally  false  in  its  pretenses  of  claiming 
fortheDemocratic  House  a  reduction  in  public  expen¬ 
ditures  to  be  replaced  by  deficiency  bills ;  as  depend¬ 
ent  upon  a  solid  South,  and  thereby  subservient  to  its 
demands  ;  as  joining  hands  with  the  miscalled  Green¬ 
back  Work  aud  Labor  party  to  repudiate  the  nation¬ 
al  obligations,  and  to  support  its  wild  schemes  of 
inflation  with  fiat  money,  and  its  further  or  greater 
success  would  be  a  national  calamity. 

10.  We  earnestly  protest  against  the  proposition 
to  withdraw  the  public  lands  west  of  the  100th  me¬ 
ridian  from  settlement,  the  homestead  preemption 
and  timber  culture,  and  we  demand  that  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  Indians  now  within  our  borders  be 
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removed  to  the  territory  set  apart  exclusively  for 
their  use. 

IE  We  invite  all  good  citizens,  of  whatever  previ¬ 
ous  political  ties,  to  unite  with  the  Republican  party, 
the  only  effectual  bulwark  against  national  repudia¬ 
tion  and  disgrace,  the  only  organization  capable  of 
preserving  the  national  honor.  The  great  exigency 
appeals  to  all. Republicans  to  rise  to  its  high  obliga¬ 
tions  and  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  principles 
upon  which  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  republic 
depend. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  5th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidates.  The  total  vote  for  Judge 
of  Supreme  Court  was  52,158,  of  which  Cobb 
received  28,956,  and  Howe  23,191,  making  the 
majority  for  Cobb  5,765.  The  Legislature  of 
1879  has  19  Republicans,  5  Democrats,  and  6 
Nationals  in  the  Senate,  and  56  Republicans, 
12  Democrats,  and  16  Nationals  in  the  House, 
making  the  Republican  majority  8  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  28  in  the  House,  or  36  on  a  joint  bal¬ 
lot. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
February  16,  1877,  John  H.  Ames,  A.  H.  Con¬ 
nor,  and  S.  H.  Calhoun  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor  as.  Commissioners  to  revise  the  Stat¬ 
utes  of  the  State.  They  entered  upon  their 
work  in  May,  1877,  and  had  the  result  ready 
for  submission  to  the  Legislature  of  1879  at  its 
meeting  in  January. 

NETHERLANDS,  The,  a  kingdom  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  King,  William  III.,  born  February  19, 
1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  1849. 
His  sons  are:  1.  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  born  September 
4,  1840;  2.  Alexander,  born  August  25,  1851. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  12,731  square 
miles.  The  population  in  December,  1877, 
was  estimated  at  3,924,792.  The  area  and 
population  of  each  of  the  provinces  were  as 
follows : 


PROVINCES. 

Area. 

Population. 

Brabant . 

1,980 

462,996 

Gelderland . 

1.965 

458,900 

South  Holland . 

1,167 

730,656 

North  Holland . 

1,058 

654,797 

Zealand . 

687 

188.522 

U  trecht . 

534 

188,799 

Friesland . 

1,282 

320,160 

Overyssel . 

1,292 

271.069 

Groningen . 

8S7 

245,228 

Drenthe . 

1,028 

115,186 

Limburg . 

851 

238,509 

Total . 

12,781 

3,924,792 

The  movement  of  population  in  1877  was  as 
follows:  Marriages,  31,470;  births,  150,093; 
deaths,  93,764;  excess  of  births,  56,329.  (The 
births  and  deaths  include  7,475  still-born.) 

The  Israelites  and  the  minor  sects  constitute 
two  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Protes¬ 
tants  are  a  majority  in  nine  provinces,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  two.*  The  population  of 
the  larger  cities  in  December,  1877,  was  as 
follows : 


*  For  the  religious  statistics  of  the  provinces,  see  “Annual 
Cyclopaedia”  for  1877,  p.  540. 


CITIES. 
Amsterdam. 
Rotterdam . . 

Hague . 

Utrecht . 

Groningen . . 

Leyden . 

Arnheim 
Haarlem 
Maestricht. . . 
Leeu  warden. 
Dortreeht. . . 

Tilburg . 

Delft . 

Bois-le-Duc. 
Nimeguen . . 
Schiedam . . . 

Zwolle . 

Helder . 


Population. 

.  802,266 
.  142,585 
.  107,  ROT 
.  67.341 
.  41,158 
.  40,977 
.  88,680 
.  85,692 
.  29,578 
.  27,546 
.  26,962 
.  26,884  I 
.  24,959 
.  24,878 
.  23,859 
.  22,388 
.  21,886 
.  21,783 


In  the  budget  for  the  year  1877,  the  expen¬ 
ditures  and  revenues  are  estimated  as  follows 
(value  expressed  in  Dutch  florins ;  1  florin  = 
$0.4084) : 


EXPENDITURES. 

1.  Royal  house .  950,000 

2.  Cabinet,  supreme  state  authorities .  615.7T2 

3.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs .  639,290 

4.  Ministry  of  Justice .  4,410,478 

5.  Ministry  of  the  Interior .  6,369,536 

6.  Ministry  of  the  Navy .  13,768,864 

7.  Ministry  of  War .  22,560,000 

8.  Public  debt .  27,178,017 

9.  Ministry  of  Finance .  17,386,922 

10.  Colonies .  1,701,464 

11.  Public  works,  commerce,  and  industry .  22,619,486 

12.  Unforeseen .  50,000 


Total 


118,199,294 


REVENUE.  • 


1.  Direct  taxes .  23,713,223 

Land-tax .  10,548,223 

Poll-tax .  9^318,000 

Patent-tax .  8,852,000 

2.  Excise . „ .  87,931,000 

On  spirits .  22,116,000 

On  other  liquors .  15,815,000 

3.  Taxes  on  stamps,  registration,  inheritances. . .  20,355,000 

4.  Customs .  4,611,040 

5.  Taxes  on  gold  and  silver  wares .  366,200 

6.  Domains .  1,740,000 

7.  Post .  8,400,000 

8.  Telegraphs .  800,000 

9.  Lottery .  430,000 

10.  Taxes  on  game  and  fisheries . 140,000 

11.  Pilotages .  900,000 

12.  Taxes  on  mines .  8,565 

13.  State  railroads . t .  1,622,000 

14.  Miscellaneous .  6,463,635 


Total. 


102,474,868 


Deficit .  15,724,931 

The  financial  estimates  are  framed  with  great 
moderation,  mostly  exhibiting  a  deficit,  which 
in  the  final  account  becomes  a  surplus. 

In  1878  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
921,721,852  florins,  divided  as  follows: 


DIVISION  OF  DEBT. 

Capital. 

Interest. 

Debt  hearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 

Florins. 

633,099,402 

91,822,950 

11,400,000 

126,899,500 

Florins. 

15,802,435 

2,739,688 

391,125 

7,075,9S0 

Debtfbearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of 

Debt  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 

Debt  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 

Total . 

911,721,S52 

10,000,000 

26,009,278 

709,400 

Total  1878 . 

921,721,852 

922,192,152 

26,718,678 

26,692,591 

Total  1877 . 
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The  imports  and  exports  in  1875  and  1876  were  valued  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

isrs. 

1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

Florins. 

241,833,000 

155.254,000 

6,401,000 

140,000 

105,228.000 

87,048,000 

716,000 

6,944,000 

16,749,000 

1,977,000 

1,124,000 

1,636,000 

4,984,000 

Florins. 

225,056,000 
153,744,000 
6,550,000 
227,000 
101,885,000 
43,096,000 
1,101,000 
'  8,575,000 
17,833,000 
2,080,000 
1,142,000 
1,900,000 
6,611,000 

.  Florins. 

124,748,000 

226,986,000 

11,830,000 

Florins. 

124,209,000 

220,635,000 

10,802,000 

11,000 

85,618,000 

14.796,000 

2,840,000 

5.850,000 

7,550.000 

7,487,000 

16,000 

772,000 

2,066,000 

79.746,009 

20,788,000 

3,004,000 

4,981,000 

7,085,000 

5,480,000 

6,000 

826,000 

4,174,000 

580,034,000 

569,250,000 

489,554,000 

482,152,000 

21,451,000 

609,000 

1,955,000 

48,000 

6,266,000 

1,981,000 

30,188,000 

379,000 

311,000 

1,376,000 

5,918,000 

1,619,000 

4,255,000 

298,000 

4,845,000 

315,000 

1,498,000 

2,000 

1,244,000 

559,000 

1,127,000 

2.  America . 

32,805,000 

89,786,000 

7,297,000 

6,646,000 

25,026,000 

499,000 

1,000 

25,469,000 

543,000 

770,000 

83,000 

228,000 

1,000 

3.  Asia . 

25,526,000 

26,782,000 

84,000 

228,000 

3,260,000 

4,446,000 

811,000 

1,168,000 

5.  Othek  Countries . 

76,000 

11,000 

3,000 

2,000 

641,201,000 

640,275,000 

497,749,000 

490,891,000 

Dutch  Colonies  : 

77,233,000 

412,000 

72,755,000 

411,000 

40,928,000 

29S,000 

42,368,000 

326,000 

77,645,000 

73,166,000 

41,221,000 

42,694.000 

Grand  total . 

718,846,000 

718,441,000 

53S,970,000 

533,085,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1877  was  as  follows : 


LADEN. 

IN  BALLAST. 

TOTAL. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Sailing  Vessels  : 

Entered . 

3,874 

2,683,773 

2S2 

89.182 

4,156 

2,722,955 

Cleared . 

1,591 

809,669 

2,552 

1,879,023 

4,143 

2,68S,692 

Steamers : 

Entered . 

4,242 

5,435,554 

140 

174,472 

4,832 

5.610,026 

Cleared . 

3,845 

4,044,181 

1,009 

1,571,267 

4,854 

5,615,44S 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  con¬ 
sisted,  in  1878,  of  2,057  officers  and  60,844  men ; 
the  East  Indian  army  numbered  1,482  officers 
and  37,931  men. 

The  navy  on  July  1,  1878,  consisted  of  99 
steamers,  with  400  guns,  and  16  sailing  vessels, 
with  103  guns:  total,  115  vessels,  with  503 
guns. 

The  merchant  navy,  on  January  1, 1878,  con¬ 
sisted  of  1,168  sailing  vessels,  of  809,510  metric 
tons,  and  79  steamers,  of  149,142  metric  tons: 
total,  1,247  vessels,  of  958,652  metric  tons. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  January  1,  1878,  was  1,681  kilometres 
(1  kilometre  =  0’62  English  mile),  of  which  891 
were  state  railroads. 


The  aggregate  length  of  the  state  telegraph 
lines  on  January  1,1878,  was  3,519  kilometres; 
aggregate  length  of  Mures,  12,882  kilometres; 
number  of  offices,  346 ;  number  of  telegrams 
carried  in  1877,  2,405,240,  showing  a  rapid 
increase ;  revenue,  779,559  florins ;  expendi¬ 
tures,  1,333,500  florins. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1877  was  1,299. 
The  number  of  inland  letters  was  39,457,097; 
of  foreign  letters,  10,624,842;  of  postal  cards, 
11,638,740;  and  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
pamphlets,  30,723,619. 

The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  consid¬ 
erably  larger  and  more  populous  than  the  coun¬ 
try  itself.  Their  area  and  population  were  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows  in  1878 : 
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COLONIES. 

Area, 

square  miles. 

Population. 

1.  In  the  East  Indies . 

614,903 

434 

46,011 

24,838,325 

41,024 

69,329 

2.  In  the  West  Indies . 

3.  Surinam . 

Total . 

661,403 

24,948,700 

Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java,  had  on  January 
1,  1875,  99,109  inhabitants. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
for  the  year  1878  were  as  follows :  * 


COLONIES. 

Revenue. 

Expenditures. 

Deficit. 

East  Indies . 

Florins. 

144,005,729 

1,1SS,000 

390,246 

Fiorina. 

144,005,729 

1,802,437 

532,187 

Florins. 

614,437 

141,941 

West  Indies . 

The  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  colonies 
in  1875  was  as  follows:  Imports,  125,672,000 
tiorins;  exports,  177,075,000.  The  movement 
of  shipping  in  the  East  Indian  ports  in  1875 
was  as  follows:  Entered,  7,003  vessels,  of 
1,459,442  tons;  cleared,  6,963  vessels,  of  1,457,- 
770  tons.  The  commercial  navy  in  the  same 
year  consisted  of  1,270  vessels,  of  117,982  tons. 

Java  had  260-5  kilometres  of  railroad  in  1878. 
The  length  of  telegraph  wires  in  operation  on 
Java  and  Sumatra  in  1876  was  6,885  kilome¬ 
tres,  and  of  lines  5,613  kilometres.  The  total 
number  of  dispatches  sent  in  1876  was  842,- 
016;  number  of  stations,  66.  The  number  of 
letters  sent  through  the  East  Indian  mails  was 
3,436,494;  number  of  papers,  etc.,  2,472,821; 
number  of  postal  cards  sold,  269,935. 

The  Government  on  February  27th  brought 
in  a  bill  in  the  Second  Chamber  to  authorize  a 
loan  of  43,000,000  florins  at  4  per  cent.,  payable 
in  fifty-six  years  at  par,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  deficits  and  carrying  out  public 
works.  The  money  required  for  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  was  to  be  obtained  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  receipts  from  the  taxes  on  inheritances 
by  2,333,000  florins.  On  March  4th  M.  Kap- 
peijne,  the  Minister  President,  introduced  a 
new  bill  on  the  subject  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  existing 
act,  but  proposing  various  improvements  in 
the  system  of  instruction,  and,  among  other 
things,  an  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  to  teach¬ 
ers.  The  state  is  to  bear  30  per  cent,  of  the 
expenditure,  and  the  communes  the  remainder. 
On  the  following  day  the  Minister  for  the  Col¬ 
onics  brought  forward  a  proposal  to  increase 
the  Indian  budget  by  5,000,000  florins,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  railways.  It  was  further  pro¬ 
posed  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  introduction 
in  1879  of  a  personal  tax  and  a  license  tax  into 
the  Dutch  Indies.  This  bill  was  adopted  on 
May  14th,  and  a  few  dhys  later  the  bill  author¬ 
izing  the  loan  of  43,000,000  florins  was  also 
passed  by  the  Second  Chamber.  The  bills  were 
afterward  also  passed  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 
The  bill  regarding  primary  education  was  passed 
on  July  19th,  after  a  debate  continuing  five 


weeks,  with  great  opposition  from  the  Catho-. 
lies  and  orthodox  Protestants.  Immediately 
upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Lower  House, 
its  opponents  began  to  prepare  petitions  to  the 
King  and  to  the  First  Chamber  for  “  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  schools  with  the  Bible.”  The  new 
law  declared  that  the  hours  of  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  certain  hours  for  the  religious  instruction 
to  the  different  denominations,  to  be  given  out¬ 
side  of  the  schools,  which  were  to  be  entirely 
unsectarian.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its 
opponents,  the  bill  passed  the  First  Chamber 
in  the  first  days  of  August,  and  shortly  after 
received  the  royal  sanction.  On  September  9th 
the  Colonial  Minister  presented  the  East  Indian 
budget  for  1879,  which  showed  a  deficit  of 
10,000,000  florins,  caused  by  the  expenses  of 
the  war  in  Atcheen  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  construction  of  war  railways.  The  Minis¬ 
ter  proposed  to  cover  the  deficit  temporarily 
by  advances  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Indian 
Finance  Department,  and  ultimately  by  a  loan. 
The  expense  attending  the  occupation  of  At¬ 
cheen  was  estimated  at  9,000,000  florins. 

The  session  of  the  Chambers  was  closed 
shortly  after,  and  the  new  session  was  opened 
on  September  16th  by  the  King  in  person.  In 
the  speech  from  the  throne  he  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  cordial  affection  manifested 
toward  the  royal  family  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Henry. 
The  relations  of.  the  Netherlands  with  foreign 
Powers  were  most  friendly.  The  national  in¬ 
dustry,  and  particularly  agriculture,  was  in  a 
generally  satisfactory  condition.  The  state  of 
the  finances  called  urgently  for  measures  to 
augment  the  resources  of  the  state,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  subject  the  King  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the  question 
of  the  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation.  The 
Government  would  present  to  the  Chambers 
the  draught  of  a  new  penal  code.  The  speech 
stated  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  possessions  was  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  authority 
in  the  north  of  Sumatra  required  fresh  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures.  In  conclusion,  he  eulo¬ 
gized  the  service  of  the  army  in  Sumatra. 
The  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  was  passed  on  September  24th,  it  being 
almost  entirely  a  paraphrase  of  the  royal  speech. 
On  November  25th  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  regulation  of  the  financial  relations  between 
the  Dutch  Indies  and  the  mother  country.  It 
provides  that  the  Indian  budget  shall  bear  an 
annual  charge  of  6,000,000  florins  as  repay¬ 
ment  to  the  Central  Government  of  the  costs 
of  administration.  The  colony  will  be  further 
required  to  furnish  the  sums  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  rentes  and  the  redemption  of 
the  loans  concluded  by  the  state  on  behalf  of 
the  Indies.  The  colonial  bonds  will  be  further 
regulated  by  special  legislative  measures.  So 
far  as  they  are  not  required  to  cover  colonial 
deficits,  they  will  be  devoted  before  all  to  pub- 
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lie  works  in  the  Indian  possessions,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  redemption  of  the  colonial  debts. 
During  the  summer,  the  Atcheenese  in  Sumatra 
again  became  troublesome,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  reenforcements  from  Java. 
Fighting  was  continued  during  the  year,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Dutch  the  masters  of  the  situation  at 
the  close. 

NEVADA.  The  Republican  party  of  this 
State  met  in  convention  at  Eureka  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1878,  and  made  the  following 
nominations :  for  Governor,  John  Henry  Hink- 
head ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  R.  Mighels ; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Jasper  Babcock;  for 
State  Treasurer,  L.  L.  Crockett ;  for  Comp¬ 
troller,  J.  F.  Hallock;  for  Attorney-General, 
M.  A.  Murphy;  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  J.  D.  Hammond ;  for  Surveyor- 
General,  A.  J.  Hatch;  for  Chief  Justice, 
Thomas  F.  Hawley;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Charles  F.  Bicknell;  for  Congressman, 
R.  M.  Daggett.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  the  principles  of,  and 
renew  our  allegiance  to,  the  party  which  preserved 
the  Union,  freed  the  slave,  and  maintained  the  es¬ 
sential  doctrine  that  this  is  a  nation,  and  not  a  con¬ 
federacy  bound  together  with  ropes  of  sand,  and  that 
both  State  and  National  Governments  should  give 
ample  and  competent  protection  to  its  citizens,  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  that  against  the  assaults  of 
traitors  and  rebels,  the  Republican  party  has  pre¬ 
served  these  Governments,  and  the  Republicans  of 
Nevada  now  demand  that  every  qualified  elector  in 
every  State,  South  and  North — Democrat  and  Re¬ 
publican,  black  or  white — shall  be  permitted,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  force  and  unawed  by  fear,  to  vote  at  all 
elections  at  the  places  prescribed  by  law,  and  that 
every  vote  so  cast  shall  be  honestly  counted,  and 
that  every  person  chosen  by  such  votes  to  any  office 
shall  be  freely  inducted  into  it  and  effectively  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties;  that  the  per¬ 
manent  pacification  of  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union,  and  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in 
their  civil,  political,  personal,  and  property  rights, 
is  the  duty  to  which  the  Republican  party  stands  sa¬ 
credly  pledged,  and  in  order  to  redeem  this  pledge 
it  placed  the  recent  amendments  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  upon  the  righteous  basis  of  said  amend¬ 
ments  it  will  go  forward  in  the  work  of  pacification 
until  peace  shall  come  through  right  doing  and  con¬ 
tentment  through  justice ;  that  the  evident  purpose 
of  the  Democratic  party,  if  it  should  come  into  full 
power,  to  pay  hundreds  of  millions  of  suspended 
war  claims  of  disloyal  men,  already  presented  to 
Congress  or  awaiting  a  favorable  moment  for  pres¬ 
entation,  makes  it  doubly  important,  now  that  the 
Senate  is  soon  to  pass  under  Democratic  domina¬ 
tion,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  chosen 
in  the  coming  election  should  be  under  Republican 
control. 

Resolved ,  That  the  validity  of  the  Presidential 
term  was  definitely  and  finally  settled  by  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress,  and  that  the  attempt  shadowed 
forth  by  the  Potter  resolutions  to  disturb  the  title  by 
which  President  Hayes  and  Vice-President  Wheeler 
hold  their  seats  is  revolutionary  and  dangerous  in 
the  extreme,  and,  characteristic  as  it  is  of  the  under¬ 
lying  motives  of  the  rebel  Democracy,  call  for  our 
unqualified  disapproval  and  denunciation. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  perfect 
with  all  possible  expedition  such  legislation  as  will 
secure  to  the  country  the  benefit  of  an  honest  and 
fair  adjustment  of  freights  and  fares  on  all  railroads 


whose  construction  is  the  result  of  land  grants,  sub¬ 
sidies,  loans,  and  other  Government  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance. 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  party  favors  and 
demands  at  the  hands  of  the  State  legislation  having 
in  view  the  regulation  and  equalization  of  freights 
and  fares  on  the  railroads  within  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  in  their  shameless  disregard  of  an 
avowed  principle,  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State, 
in  their  unmistakable  purpose  to  nominate  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  Gubernatorial  office  for  a 
third  term,  have  brought  upon  themselves  the  de¬ 
served  distrust,  not  only  of  every  Republican,  but 
of  the  mote  honorable  and  consistent  members  of 
their  own  party. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  rota¬ 
tion  in  office,  and  that,  so  believing,  we  are  opposed 
to  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  office  under  the 
State  government  for  a  third  term. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  remonetization 
of  silver  as  a  step  toward  our  emancipation  from  the 
grasp  of  the  currupt  money  rings  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  we  ask  Congress  to  complete  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  our  redemption  by  according  to  silver  unre¬ 
strained  coinage. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  legislation  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress,  nothing  more  fully  commands  our  appro¬ 
bation  than  the  efforts  of  our  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  securing  the  remonetization  of  silver  and 
the  dual  standard  in  the  coinage  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  there  should  be  retrenchment  in  the 
public  service ;  that  men  elected  to  office  should  be 
qualified  by  education,  intelligence,  and  business 
habits  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  of¬ 
fices  ;  and  that  the  system  of  deputyships  and  clerk¬ 
ships  at  present  existing  in  the  interest  of  State  offi¬ 
cers  should  be  abolished  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Resolved,  That  public  lands  are  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  they  should  be  reserved  for 
actual  settlers,  aided  in  their  settlement  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and'protected  in  their  possessions  by  just 
laws. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  in  providing  for  the 
taxation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  ;  that  all  taxes 
should  be  equal  and  uniform  ;  that  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  is  as  just  and  fair  as  any  that  can  be 
devised,  and  should  be  preserved ;  that  the  mining 
corporations  doing  business  in  this  State  pay  no 
more  than  their  just  proportion  of  taxes,  while  the 
railroad  property  situate’d  within  this  State  pays 
much  less  than  its  just  proportion;  that  no  more 
taxes  should  be  raised  any  one  year  than  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  defray  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of 
the  State  during  the  same  period,  when  economical¬ 
ly  and  honestly  administered  ;  that  the  present  rate 
of  assessment  of  property  should  be  decreased  so  as 
to  produce  only  such  a  sum  as  is  absolutely  required 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time 
having  due  regard  to  the  surplus  of  funds  already  in 
the  Treasury. 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  party  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  is  opposed  to  and  protests  against  any  re¬ 
peal,  modification,  or  change  of  the  law  taxing  the 
net  proceeds  of  mines,  commonly  known  aB  the  bul¬ 
lion  tax  law. 

Resolved ,  That  we  refer  with  pride  to  the  record  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Congress,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  assaults  of  a  malignant  and  unscrupulous  opposi¬ 
tion,  not  one  stain  of  dishonor  rests,  and  not  one  act 
has  been  brought  to  light  wdiich  reflects  anything 
but  renown  upon  the  representatives  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  principles. 

Resolved,  That  labor  in  itself  recognizes  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  as  its  exponent ;  demands  emanci¬ 
pation  from  oppression,  and  elevation  to  its  proper 
dignity,  a  just  and  equal  place  with  capital,  and  that 
both  are  alike  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Government  should 
immediately  take  such  steps  as  to  absolutely  stop 
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the  further  immigration  of  Asiatics  to  our  country  ; 
and  that  such  just  and  peaceful  measures  should  be 
adopted  as  may  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  in¬ 
duce  those  already  among  us  to  quit  our  shores  at 
the  earliest  practical  moment. 

. Resolved ,  That  the  Kepublican  party  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  enters  its  most  solemn  protest  and  con¬ 
demnation  against  any  currupt  interference  in  the 
politics  or  legislation  of  this  State  by  moneyed  rings 
or  corporations,  or  the  representatives  of  aggregated 
wealth  or  capital;  that  we  view  with  alarm  the  in¬ 
creasing  and  unceasing  attempts  of  the  moneyed 
powers  of  the  Pacific  States  to  control  t^ie  elections 
and  shape  the  legislation  of  said  States;  that  the 
principle  and  practice  are  fraught  with  danger  to 
our  republican  form  of  government,  and  should  be 
frowned  down  and  resisted  by  every  individual  who 
has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  American  institutions 
and  the  freedom  of  the  masses. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  tlio 
diversion  of  any  moneys  raised  by  the  taxation  of 
the  whole  people  to  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  sect 
or  religious  denomination. 

Resolved ,  That  we  solemnly  declare  it  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  Republican  party  that  the  breach  of 
a  pledge  given  to  a  nominating  convention  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  office  is  more  disgraceful  and 
dishonorable  than  the  violation  of  any  private  trust 
or  duty  can  possibly  be. 

Resolved ,  That  to  promote  the  advancement  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  morals,  to  stimulate  a  true  and  benefi¬ 
cent  enlightenment,  and  to  preserve  to  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  this  State  the  fruits  of  the 
taxes  so  cheerfully  borne  and  generously  disbursed 
in  behalf  of  our  admirable  system  of  public  schools  ; 
to  maintain  the  Union  and  protect  its  flag  ;  to  guard 
the  memories  of  the  dead  who  died  in  the  name  of 
the  Union,  liberty,  and  law,  and  to  vindicate  ail  our 
acts  and  purposes,  is  the  aim  and  mission  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  here  and  elsewhere ;  and,  first  of  all, 
to  do  that  which  is  best  for  the  preservation  and 
perpetuation  of  that  party  and  its  principles,  holding 
ail  men’s  aims  and  aspirations  secondary  to  these 
high  claims  and  ends;  these  are  our  duties,  and 
these  the  intentions  we  do  most  strenuously  main¬ 
tain  and  avow. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Car- 
son  City  on  the  23d  of  September,  and  made 
the  following  nominations :  for  Governor,  L. 

R.  Bradley,  who  had  held  the  office  since  1871 ; 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Jewett  W.  Adams; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  G.  "W.  Baker ;  for  State 
Treasurer,  J.  E.  Jones ;  for  Comptroller,  Mil- 
ton  Elstner  ;  for  Attorney-General,  J.  B.  Leit- 
trell;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
D.  S.  Sessions;  for  Surveyor-General,  Harry 

S.  Day ;  for  Chief  Justice,  F.  W.  Cole;  for 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Richard  Rule ;  for 
Congressman,  W.  E.  F.  Deal.  The  following 
platform  was  adopted : 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Nevada  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  as  its  platform  of  principles 
and  live  issues  for  the  present  campaign.  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  affirms  as  principles  : 

Gold  and  silver  the  only  legal  tender ;  no  curren¬ 
cy  inconvertible  with  coin  ;  the  honest  payment  of 
the  public  debt ;  a  sacred  preservation  of  the  public 
faith ;  revenue  reform,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  ; 
no  Government  partnership  with  monopolies  ;  no 
subsidies  to  corporations  or  individuals  ;  no  class 
legislation  ;  no  unjust  or  unequal  taxation  ;  the  res¬ 
ervation  of  so  much  of  the  public  domain  as  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  has  not  already  given  away  to  rail¬ 
road  corporations,  for  the  benefit  of  actual  settlers  ; 
the  maintenance'  of  a  non-sectarian  common-school 
system  ;  acquiescence  in  the  lawfully  expressed  will 


of  the  majority ;  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before 
the  law ;  economy  in  public  expenses,  that  labor 
may  be  lightly  burdened;  subordination  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  the  civil  power ;  no  centralization ;  and  a  strict 
construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

As  important  issues,  entitled  to  especial  mention, 
the  Democratic  party  of  Nevada  presents  : 

1.  The  induction  of  R.  B. -Hayes  into  the  office  of 
President,  in  violation  of  the  clearly  expressed  will 
of  the  people,  is  denounced  as  the  highest  crime 
against  free  government  and  the  most  dangerous  en¬ 
croachment  upon  popular  rights  ever  perpetrated  in 
this  country.  While  in  the  high  interest  of  public 
tranquillity  we  submit  to  the  constituted  Federal  Ad¬ 
ministration,  yet  the  investigation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  specially  commended,  to  the  end 
that  the  vile  bargaining  and  corruption  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  .the  brand  of  infamy  stamped  where  it 
rightfully  belongs. 

2.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  advocates  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  restrictions  to  the  coinage  of  silver  and 
the  reestablishment  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  the 
same  as  gold — the  same  as  it  was  before  its  fraudu¬ 
lent  demonetization  by  a  Republican  Congress  in 
1873  ;  the  substitution  of  United  States  currency  for 
national-bank  notes  ;  no  further  sale  of  interest-bear¬ 
ing  bonds  for  coin  for  resumption  purposes,  but  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  public  debt ;  and  rigid  econ¬ 
omy  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service. 

3.  In  view  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  State  and  national  legis¬ 
lation  is  demanded  to  protect  the  people  of  Nevada 
from  the  outrageous  discrimination  and  excessive 
charges  of  railroad  corporations,  within  this  State. 

4.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  denounces  the  Chi¬ 
nese  element  as  an  incubus  that  will  paralyze  honest 
labor  in  any  civilized  country  on  earth,  and  demands 
such  a  radical  change  in  the  treaty  with  the  Chinese 
Empire  as  will  for  ever  stop  the  immigration  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  is  in  favor  of  an 
economical  administration  of  the  State,  county,  and 
municipal  governments  ;  and  that  every-  species  of 
property  shall  bear  its  just  and  equal  burden  of  tax¬ 
ation.  While  no  war  is  made  on  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions,  it  is  demanded  that  their  property  shall  con¬ 
tribute  for  the  support  of  government,  the  same 
as  other  property.  Unflinching  opposition  to  any 
further  exemption  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  mines 
is  announced,  the  mining  interests  being  now  suffi¬ 
ciently  encouraged  and  protected.  Such  a  reduction 
of  State  taxation  is  demanded  as  will  prevent  any 
accumulation  of  money  in  the  State  Treasury,  and 
as  will  only  furnish  a  sufficiency  for  the  interest  on 
the  State  debt  and  the  economical  administration  of 
the  State  government. 

6.  The  Democracy  repudiates  the  doctrine  that 
any  officer  may  disregard  and  ignore  the  pledges 
made  to  his  constituents,  and  on  the  faith  of  which 
he  was  elected  ;  and  declares  that  if  such  practice  be 
tolerated  it  will  result  in  the  destruction  of  repre¬ 
sentative  democratic  government,  and  we  declare 
that  no  power  exists  which  can  relieve  officials  from 
pledges  made  to  the  people  previous  to  election. 

7.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  holds  the  ballot  to 
be  the  inalienable  right  of  free  citizens  ;  views  with 
alarm  the  efforts  of  the  great  foreign  corporations  to 
control  the  political  contests  in  Nevada;  and  urges 
the  people  of  this  State,  by  their  votes  at  the  polls 
in  the  approaching  election,  so  signally  to  rebuke 
and  trample  upon  such  interference  as  will  for  ever 
prevent  its  repetition. 

8.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  recognizes  the  right, 
as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  organizing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  by  the  industrial  classes,  “miners’  unions,’’  “  me¬ 
chanics’  unions,”  and  other  associations,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protection  against  Chinese  pauper  labor. 
Under  a  wise  and  frugal  Government,  which  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  Democracy  to  maintain  and  per¬ 
petuate,  any  resort  to  force,  or  to  violation  of  law, 
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or  invasion  of  the  rights  of  person  or  of  property,  to 
redress  grievances,  is  needless  and  at  war  with  free 
institutions.  By  legislation  fostering  and  favoring 
the  great  moneyed  corporations,  such  as  national 
banks,  railroad,  steamship,  telegraphic,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  companies,  the  Bepublican  party  has  per¬ 
verted  the  Government  from  its  true  object  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  people,  and  made  it  the  instrument  of 
plundering  them.  It  has  concentrated  vast  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  the  toiling  millions  who 
created  that  wealth  are  struggling  in  poverty  and 
enforced  idleness  ;  and  it  has  enabled  monopolies  to 
devour  so  great  a  portion  of  the  earnings  as  to  take 
from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.' 

9.  The  Democracy  of  Nevada  congratulate  the 
country  upon  the  acceptance,  by  the  present  Admin¬ 
istration,  of  the  constitutional  and  pacific  policy  of  lo¬ 
cal  and  self-government  in  the  States  South,  so  long 
advocated  by  the  Democratic  party,  resulting  in  peace 
and  harmony  to  that  section  of  the  Union. 

10.  The  Democracy  demand  the  Legislature  to 
pass  additional  enactments  to  enable  stockholders  to 
visit  and  examine  mining  property  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

The  Democracy  declare  that  honesty,  capacity, 
devotion  to  the  truest  principles  of  government, 
and  the  faithful  observance  of  pledges,  constitute  of 
themselves  the  highest  title  to  its  renewed  confi¬ 
dence,  and  further,  there  is  no  resemblance  in  prin¬ 
ciple  between  the  case  of  the  Governor  of  a  State, 
with  little  patronage,  and  with  powers  limited  by 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  Oommauder-in-Ohief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  head  of  100,000  officeholders,  striving  to 
perpetuate  a  personal  and  tyrannical  rule  by  the 
unscrupulous  use  of  all  means  at  his  command. 
The  career  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States 
furnishes  the  most  complete  proof  of  the  danger  of 
a  third  Presidential  term,  which  we  warn  against, 
and  seek  to  avoid  in  the  future  ;  that  of  the  present 
Governor  of  Nevada  presents  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  action  in  discarding,  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  State  affairs,  a  doctrine  long  repudiated 
by  the  Bepublican  party,  and  now  filched  by  it  for 
the  present  occasion. 

Finally,  the  Democratic  party  of  Nevada,  by  its 
Convention  assembled,  takes  occasion  to  especially 
commend  Governor  L.  B.  Bradley  for  preventing,  by 
his  veto,  an  unjust  modification  of  the  revenue  laws 
now  in  force  taxing  the  proceeds  of  the  mines,  show¬ 
ing  himself  by  his  fearless  vindication  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  rights  worthy  of  the  full  confidence  of  the  good 
and  true  men  of  all  parties  in  this  State. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  a  delegate  in¬ 
troduced  the  following  series  of  charges  against 
the  Republican  party,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Convention  amid  enthusiastic  applause : 

The  Democracy  of  Nevada  denounces  with  indig¬ 
nation  the  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Bepubli¬ 
can  party,  and  contrasts  its  professions  with  its  ac¬ 
tions.  For  fifteen  years  the  pliant  tool  of  corpora¬ 
tions  and  the  willing  instrument  used  to  consummate 
their  wrongs,  with  foxy  craftiness,  it  affects  opposi¬ 
tion  to  corporate  abuses,  relying  upon  the  oppressive 
use  of  corporate  power  and  the  corrupt  use  of  cor¬ 
poration  money  at  the  polls,  and  never  succeeding 
except  by  their  infamous  instrumentalities.  With 
unblushing  effrontery  it  pretends  to  deprecate  the 
interference  of  corporations  in  elections.  Having 
robbed  the  public  domain  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acres  of  land  and  given  it  to  the  railroad  monopo¬ 
lies,  and  only  ceasing  its  rapacity  when  it  no  longer 
had  power,  it  now  prates  about  reserving  the  public 
lands  for  actual  settlers,  having  made  the  extortions 
and  abuses  practiced  by  railroad  companies  possible, 
and  having  at  all  times,  and  for  ten  years,  opposed 
and  defeated  all  attempts  to  correct  them.  Now  that 


the  power  is  passing  into  other  hands  it  pretends  to 
be  in  favor  of  regulating  freights  and  fares.  Having 
adopted  the  treaty  which  invites  and  encourages  the 
paupers  of  Asia  to  come  to  the  United  States,  arid 
having  for  fifteen  years  refused  to  modify  or  revoke 
that  treaty ,  it  now  demands  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
from  the  country.  Creating  the  system  of  deputies 
and  multiplying  officials  whenever  possible,  it  now 
affects  a  desire  to  abolish  the  system.  Fresh  from  a 
perfidious  attempt  to  relieve  foreign  mining  corpora¬ 
tions  from  contributing  their  just  part  to  the  publie 
revenues,  it  proclaims  again  its  violated  promises  and 
nominates  for  places  of  high  trust  men  who  voted 
for  and  favored  the  passage  of  the  Bullion  Tax  bill. 
Denouncing  pledge-breaking  as  disgraceful  and  dis¬ 
honorable,  it  selects  as  its  standard-bearers  men  wlio 
are  notorious  for  broken  pledgee  and  violated  in¬ 
structions.  Always  on  the  Bide  of  monopoly,  ever 
acting  in  the  interest  of  capital,  supported  by  every 
bondholder,  bank,  railroad  corporation  and  ring  in 
the  land,  it  audaciously  declares  that  labor  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Bepublican  party  as  its  exponent  ;  and 
finally  to  complete  the  ghastly  farce,  having  impov¬ 
erished  and  plundered  the  South,  incited  the  ani¬ 
mosities  of  race,  inflamed  the  hates  of  sections,  kept 
alive  the  passions  of  war  and  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States,  like  a  grinning  hyena,  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  go  forward  with  the  work  of  pacification. 
Having  reorganized  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  corrupt  rings,  demonetized  silver  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  capital,  contracted  the  currency  and  imposed 
enormous  taxes  in  the  interest  of  bondholders,  de¬ 
stroyed  our  commerce,  paralyzed  the  industries  of 
the  country  and  filled  the  land  with  poverty  and  dis¬ 
tress,  inducted  into  the  Presidential  offiee  a  man  who 
was  never  elected,  peculated,  swindled,  defrauded 
and  embezzled  until  dishonor  has  been  brought  upon 
the  American  name  and  contempt  upon  elective  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  a  cheek  of  brass  it  refers  with  pride 
to  the  result.  ■ 

The  election  was  held  on  November  5th. 
The  Republican  candidates  were  chosen  to  all 
of  the  offices,  except  those  of  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  to  which  Messrs.  Adams  and  Sessions,  the 
Democratic  nominees,  were  respectively  elect¬ 
ed.  The  aggregate  number  of  votes  polled  in 
the  State  for  Governor  was  18,999,  of  which 
Mr.  Hinkhead  received  9,747,  Mr.  Bradley 
9,252.  The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows  : 
Senate — Republicans  38,  Democrats  7;  House 
of  Representatives  —  Republicans  44,  Demo¬ 
crats  5. 

The  Legislature  met  on  January  9,  1879, 
when  the  new  Governor  was  formally  installed 
in  office  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

The  material  interests  of  Nevada  appear  to 
he  flourishing,  the  Governor  bearing  witness 
to  “  the  almost  universal  health  and  great  busi¬ 
ness  prosperity  with  which  God  has  blessed  the 
people  of  our  State.” 

The  present  condition  of  the  finances  also  is 
most  gratifying;  especially  if  compared  with 
what  it  was  in  1871,  when  Governor  Bradley 
first  assumed  the  administration  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Department.  He  contrasts  the  two  pe¬ 
riods  with  each  other  in  the  following  words  : 

“  Then  the  State  was  loaded  down  by  a  debt 
of  over  $700,000  ;  State  warrants  were  hawked 
about  the  streets  at  from  60  to  65  cents  on  the 
dollar ;  there  was  no  money  in  the  Treasury ; 
heavy  defalcations  had  brought  disgrace  upon 
at  least  two  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
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ment ;  in  a  word,  we  had  staring  us  in  the  face 
an  exhausted  credit  and  a  bankrupt  Treasury. 
Now  we  have  over  $660,000  in  the  Treasury  ; 
our  entire  public  debt  is  paid,  or  the  payment 
provided  for;  taxes  have  been  reduced  from 
$1.25  to  90  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and 
can  at  this  session  be  greatly  reduced.”  The 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31,  1878,  were  as  follows : 


Receipts  from  all  sources .  $4S0,435  20 

Miscellaneous  receipts .  79,102  91 

l'rom  payments  on  State  lands  (in  currency) _  44.G2S  86 

Total .  $604,166  47 

Expenditures  on  all  accounts .  $365,839  61 


Of  the  $480,435.20  above  set  down  as  re¬ 
receipts,  nearly  one  half,  $207,551.40,  was  tax 
on  bullion,  paid  by  nine  among  the  fourteen 
counties  on  the  net  value  of  ores  extracted 
from  the  mines  worked  within  their  respective 
limits.  More  than  three  fourths  of  this  tax, 
$159,223.74,  were  paid  by  Storey  County  alone, 
on  which  Virginia  City  stands. 

The  education  of  youth  is  commendably  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  between  six  and  eighteen  years,  which  in 
1876  was  7,510,  has  since  increased  by  nearly  2,- 
000,  being  9,364  in  1878.  Out  of  this  number, 
3,872  belonged  to  the  corporate  boundaries  of 
Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill  in  Storey  County — 
boys  1,912,  girls  1,960.  The  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  county  enrolled  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  was  3,484.  The  average  school  year 
was  ten  months.  The  State  receipts  on  account 
of  the  public  schools  in  1878  were  $236,417.64; 
the  expenditures,  $204,136.78.  Of  the  school 
expenses  in  each  county,  three  fourths  are  de¬ 
rived  from  direct  taxation.  The  amount  ap¬ 
portioned  and  paid  to  Storey  County  from  the 
State  in  1878  was  $20,124.87,  while  the  sum 
she  expended  for  her  schools  in  the  year  was 
$102,954.72.  The  school  fund  has  $104,000  in 
State  bonds,  and  $106,000  in  United  States 
bonds.  The  interest  received  from  the  former 
in  1878  was  $9,970;  from  the  latter,  $11,760. 
The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  receive  a 
liberal  compensation.  The  number  of  those 
employed  in  Storey  County  was  46 — males  6, 
females  40 ;  and  the  salaries  paid  them  were 
much  above  $100  per  month,  especially  for  the 
males.  One  of  these  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$180,  and  one  of  the  female  teachers  $130. 

The  charitable  institutions  seem  to  be  well 
provided  for.  The  sum  expended  by  the  State 
for  their  support  in  1878  was  $51,851.12.  In 
the  State  Orphans’  Home  there  were  at  the 
close  of  the  year  61  orphans,  16  of  whom  were 
girls.  The  indigent  insane  of  Nevada  are  kept 
in  California  by  contract,  which  was  entered 
into  on  March  3,  1877,  and  is  to  continue  four 
years,  at  a  compensition  per  capita  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  day  for  each  insane  person.  Their  num¬ 
ber  at  the  beginning  of  1879  was  150.  The 
proportion  of  the  insane  patients  from  Nevada 
cured  in  1877  was  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  treated. 


In  the  State  Penitentiary,  at  the  close  of  1878, 
there  were  148  convicts,  and  one  United  States 
prisoner  awaiting  trial.  The  prisoners  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  boots  and  shoes  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  and  in  quarrying  stone.  For  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  prisoners  the  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  $175,000  for  1877  and  1878.  The  shoe- 


factory  and  stone-quarry  accounts  for  the  two 
years  stood  as  follows  : 

Shoe-factory — expense  for  materials .  $59,49S  46 

Stone-quarry— expenses .  1,750  29 

Total .  $61,248  75 

Receipts  from  sales  of  hoots  and  shoes .  $67,743  06 

Receipts  from  sales  of  stone .  3,892  13 

Total .  $71,635  19 


Deducting  from  the  appropriation  the 
amounts  earned  by  convict  labor,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  personal  property  noted 
in  the  report  on  the  penitentiary  for  1877-78, 
its  cost  to  the  State  for  the  two  years  together 
is  reckoned  at  about  $86,000. 

The  people  of  Nevada  have  long  been  sub¬ 
jected  by  railroad  companies,  and  most  of  all 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  to 
exorbitant  rates  of  transportation  for  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight,  unjust  discriminations  against 
persons  and  places,  and  other  extortions.  Sev¬ 
eral  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  years 
to  remedy  the  evil  through  the  Legislature, 
but  without  avail.  Upon  this  point  Governor 
Bradley  tells  them  in  express  terms  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  that  “  those  representing  railroad  inter¬ 
ests  have  always  managed  to  create  a  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  one  or  the  other 
House  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
State  to  legislate  on  the  subject ;  claiming  that 
the  Federal  Government  alone  could  regulate 
fares  and  freight.”  But  he  now  informs  the 
Legislature  that  “  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  ns.  Iowa 
(4  Otto),  and  subsequent  cases,  has  decided  that 
the  State  can  regulate  by  law  fares  and  freights 
on  all  railroads  within  its  limits.”  He  concludes 
in  these  words :  “  There  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
the  color  of  an  excuse  for  you  to  neglect  pass¬ 
ing’ stringent  laws  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
the  extortions  and  unjust  discriminations  of  rail¬ 
road  companies.” 

At  the  preceding  session  of  the  Legislature 
an  act  was  passed  creating  the  office  of  a  State 
Fish  Commissioner.  This  officer  has  already 
accomplished  much  by  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  “Washoe  Lake  has  been  stocked  with 
Schuylkill  catfish  and  an  excellent  Eastern 
perch.  The  same  kind  of  catfish  has  been 
planted  in  the  Humboldt  and  Carson  Rivers. 
A  hatchery  has  been  established  in  Carson 
(which  may  be  easily  moved  to  any  point),  and 
over  200,000  young  salmon  have  been  hatched, 
and  will  soon  be  deposited  in  Walker  and 
Truckee  Rivers.” 

The  town  of  Austin  was  visited  on  the  15th 
of  August  by  a  devastating  flood,  with  the  loss 
of  two  lives  and  the  destruction  of  a  great 
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amoimt’of  property,  the  business  portion  of  the 
town  having  been  almost  completely  ruined. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  State  of  Nevada  is 
the  working  of  her  numerous  mines.  The  two 
most  productive  ones  are  called  “  the  Califor¬ 
nia”  and  “  the  Consolidated  Virginia.”  They 
are  owned  by  distinct  companies,  yet  are  both 
worked  on  the  same  vein  on  the  Comstock  lode, 
within  an  area  representing  a  surface  of  less 
than  ten  acres.  Their  gross  products  in  bul¬ 
lion  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1877, 
were  as  follows : 


California  mine .  $13,924,850  2T 

Consolidated  Virginia  mine .  13,724,019  07 

Total .  $32,648,869  34 


Their  expenses  for  salaries  and  miners’  wages 
in  the  year  were :  California  mine,  $788,012  ; 
Consolidated  Virginia,  $615,545.50;  total,  $1,- 
403,557.50.  About  as  much  more  was  paid  by 
them  to  laborers  employed  in  the  reducing 
mills,  and  in  the  forests,  to  furnish  them  witli 
timber  and  food.  For  State,  county,  and  city 
taxes  on  the  net  value  of  their  products  in  1877, 
the  California  mine  paid  $461,637.93,  and  the 
Consolidated  Virginia  $282,579.23  ;  together, 
$744,217.16.  All  of  these  payments  for  ex¬ 
penses  and  taxes  make  a  total  of  about  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  leaving  their  net 
yield  at  above  twenty-nine  millions,  or  at  the 
rate  of  little  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions 
a  month  for  interest  on  capital  employed  and 
dividends  among  the  stockholders.  In  1878 
their  product  continued  large,  though  it  was 
much  less  than  in  1877 ;  the  gross  yield  of  the 
California  for  1878  having  been  $10,949,078.93. 
The  decrease  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  works 
meantime  executed  for  deeper  levels,  and  the 
impossibility  of  extracting  ore  from  them  until 
proper  ventilation  is  secured  to  render  the 
laborer’s  life  safe  from  the  effects  of  the  great 
heat  which  exists  there,  and  which  is  insup¬ 
portable.  The  aggregate  value  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  taken  from  these  two  mines  within  the  last 
five  years  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  The  following  facts  relate  to  their  early 
history : 

On  the  2d  inst.  there  was  n  shipment  of  bullion 
from  the  Bonanza  mines  which  completed  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  $100,000,000  shipped  from  those  mines.  The 
exact  figures  were  :  from  the  California,  $40,517,552.- 
20  ;  from  the  Consolidated  Virginia,  $59,493,532.85  ; 
total,  $100,011,085.05.  From  this  sum  the  Califor¬ 
nia  has  paid  twenty-six  dividends^  aggregating  $28,- 
080,000,  and  the  Consolidated  Virginia  has  paid' forty- 
six  dividends,  aggregating  $41,040,000,  making  a 
total  of  $69,140,000 ;  or  within  a  fraction  of  70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  gross  product  of  the  mines.  These 
figures  are  altogether  unprecedented  in  mining. 
This  amount  has  been  taken  from  a  little  spot  of 
ground  less  than  800  feet  in  length,  and  from  60  to 
300  feet  in  width  ;  and  the  marvelous  deposit  is  still 
yielding  princely  sums.  For  five  years,  from  1867 
to  1872,  a  company  worked  the  ground  all  the  time, 
expending  $161,340.41  upon  the  propert3r,  without 
realizing  one  cent  in  return.  At  last  it  was  forced 
to  give  way,  and  on  the  lltli  of  January,  1872,  the 
property  fell  to  the  present  management.  These 
men  expended  $277,150.12  on  the  property  before 
realizing  one  dollar  from  it.  It  was  a  stubborn  fight 


against  the  heat  and  the  barren  porphyry— a  steady 
'pouring  out  of  gold  on  a  hope,  which  continued  al¬ 
together  eight  years,  and  which  would  have  been 
abandoned  in  any  other  country  but  this,  and  by 
any  other  class  of  men  in  the  world  except  Nevada 
miners.  The  old  stocks  (only  108,000  shares  for 
each  mine)  was  worth  but  two  dollars  per  share,  and 
some  who  perforce  accepted  it  for  services  rendered 
bewailed  their  hard  fortune.  At  last,  in  a  drift  which 
was  run  from  the  Gould  and  Curry  shaft  through 
the  Best  and  Belcher  mine  into  the  Consolidated 
Virginia,  the  crest  of  the  bonanza  was  cut ;  explora¬ 
tions  followed,  and  the  more  work  was  done,  the 
more  ore  was  exposed,  until  at  length,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1874,  it  was  fully  revealed  that  an  ore  de¬ 
posit  had  been  discovered  that  exceeded  in  extent 
and  richness  anything  ever  found  before  in  a  mine. 
On  October  18,  1873,  the  first  shipment  of  bullion 
from  the  Consolidated  Virginia  was  made  ;  and  now 
the  product  has  exceeded  $100,000,000,  almost  sev¬ 
en  tenths  of  which  have  been  profits.  Of  the  whole 
amount  about  45  per  cent,  has  been  gold,  and  55  per 
cent,  silver. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  Republicans  of 
this  State  met  in  convention  at  Concord  on 
January  9,  1878,  to  nominate  their  candidates 
for  Governor  and  Railroad  Commissioner  for 
the  election  of  March  ensuing — the  last  election 
to  he  held  in  New  Hampshire  under  the  old 
Organic  Law  of  1792.  The  nominations  were 
as  follows :  for  Governor,  Benjamin  F.  Pres¬ 
cott,  of  Epping ;  for  Railroad  Commissioner, 
David  E.  Willard,  of  Orford. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Republicans  of  New  Hampshire 
reaffirm  and  readopt  the  Cincinnati  platform,  which 
pledged  the  party  to  these  declarations  and  princi¬ 
ples,  to  wit : .  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  na¬ 
tion  ;  the  full  protection  of  all  citizens  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  ;  the  permanent  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union  ;  the  re¬ 
demption  of  United  States  notes  in  coin  by  a  contin¬ 
uous  and  steady  progress  to  specie  payments  ;  that 
Senators  and  Representatives,  who  may  he  judges 
and  accusers,  should  not  dictate  appointments  to 
offices,  the  invariable  rule  for  appointments  to  have 
reference  to  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capability  of  ap¬ 
pointees,  leaving  to  the  party  in  power  those  places 
where  the  harmony  and  vigor  of  the  Administration 
requires  its  policy  to  he  represented  ;  the  depreca¬ 
tion  of  all  sectional  feelings  and  tendencies ;  the 
speedy,  thorough,  and  unsparing  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  all  who  betray  official  trusts ;  opposi¬ 
tion  to  further  land  grants  to  corporations  and  mo¬ 
nopolies  ;  the  adjustment  of  duties  upon  imports  for 
revenue  so  as  to  promote  the  interest  of  American 
labor  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people. 

Resolved ,  That  we  recognize  the  paramount  duty  of 
President  Hayes  to  render  these  high  and  solemn 
professions  aotual  and  living  realities  ;  and,  while  we 
admit  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to 
his  past  acts,  we  welcome  and  approve  his  patriotic 
and  sincere  efforts  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  and 
seoure  to  the  whole  country  the  blessings  of  a  just, 
efficient,  and  honest  Republican  national  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Resolved ,  That  we  condemn  as  recreant  and  ruin¬ 
ous  the  second  attempt  of  the  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  to  destroy  the  resumption  act,  and 
thus  render  abortive  years  of  anxiety  and  waiting 
and  praying  to  make  the  greenback  dollar  the  equal 
of  the  gold  dollar  in  itB  capacity  to  reward  labor  and 
pay  the  public  creditor. 

Resolved ,  That  we  disapprove  and  denounce  any 
legislation,  open  or  disguised,  tending  to  repudiate 
the  public  debt  in  whole  or  in  part ;  that  we  deem  a 
change  in  the  standard  of  values  by  making  the  de- 
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predated  silver  dollar  a  legal  tender  for  all  public 
and  private  indebtedness  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property,  a  repudiation  of  government  contracts,  and 
a  wrong  done  to  labor,  criminal  in  its  nature  and 
dishonorable  to  the  nation  ;  and  we  call  on  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  use  the  veto  if  it  becomes  necessary,  as  did 
his  oourageous  predecessor,  to  shield  the  national 
honor  from  legislation  that  threatens  to  wound  and 
blast  it. 

Resolved,  That  a  free  and  unobstructed  passage  to 
the  ballot-box  is  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
citizen,  of  whatever  race,  oolor,  or  condition  ;  in  ac¬ 
cording  and  defending  that  right,  the  Republican 
party  has  proved  that  it  is  the  true  national  party, 
while  the  Democratic  party,  opposing  and  denying 
that  right  through  intimidation  and  violence,  has 
shown  that  it  is  the  real  sectional  party. 

Resolved ,  That  universal  education,  aided  and  en¬ 
forced  by  legal  authority,  is  the  only  safe  and  endur¬ 
ing  basis  on  which  republican  governments  and  in¬ 
stitutions  can  rest ;  therefore,  we  demand  of  Congress 
and  the  Legislature  the  institution  of  means,  com¬ 
pulsory  if  need  be,  which  shall  secure  the  children 
of  the  republic  primary  education,  so  that  every 
voter  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  ballot  that  he 
casts. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  money  subsidies 
and  land  grants  to  private  corporations  and  interests, 
and  we  demand  that  our  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  shall  sturdily  oppose  all  schemes 
to  rob  the  Treasury  and  injure  the  public  credit. 

Resolved ,  That  the  unchallenged  purity,  economy, 
and  efficiency  of  all  departments  of  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  continued  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  the  refunding  of  bonds  at  a  lower  rato  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  wise  and  hopeful  efforts  to  restore 
prosperity  at  home  and  extend  the  field  of  American 
commerce  and  manufactures  abroad,  deserve  and 
receive  an  unqualified  approbation. 

Resolved ,  That  we  condemn  as  factious  and  mis¬ 
chievous  all  attempts  to  reopen  the  Presidential 
controversy  or  to  question  the  title  of  the  President 
to  his  high  office. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this  plat¬ 
form,  a  delegate  moved  to  strike  from  the  third 
resolution  the  word  “  Democrat,”  since  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  debase  the  currency  by  speech  and 
vote  is  not  confined  to  Democrats,  but  includes 
large  numbers  of  Republicans.  He  contended 
that  the  condemnation  of  the  Convention  should 
fall  on  every  person  guilty  of  such  attempts. 
His  motion  was  opposed  by  several  delegates, 
and  lost. 

The  nominations  for  State  Councilors  were 
made  at  local  conventions  in  the  respective  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  follows:  District  No.  1,  Joshua  B. 
Smith,  of  Durham;  No.  2,  Hiram  A.  Tuttle,  of 
Pittsfield ;  No.  3,  Edward  Spalding,  of  Nashua ; 
No.  4,  Francis  A.  Cushman,  of  Lebanon;  No. 
5,  George  W.  Libby,  of  Whitefield. 

The  Democrats  met  in  convention  at  a  later 
day,  and  made  the  following  nominations :  for 
Governor,  Frank  A.  McKean,  of  Nashua;  for 
Railroad  Commissioner,  Hadley  B.  Fowler,  of 
Bristol.  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  we  cordially  reaffirm  the  national 
Democratic  platform  of  1876  as  an  authoritative  ex¬ 
position  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  we  congratulate  our  political  brethren  of  the 
whole  country  that  these  principles  were  endorsed 
in  the  national  canvass  by  the  suffrages  of  a  majority 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  American 
people. 

That  we  denounce  upon  the  Republican  party  stern 


retribution  for  the'great  crime  by  which  the  people 
were  defrauded  of  their  right  to  be  governed  by 
rulers  of  their  choice,  and  hold  up  tho  criminals  to 
universal  execration  ;  and  we  demand  of  the  present 
Congress  the  adoption  or  initiation  of  such  measures 
of  legislative  enactment  or  constitutional  amendment 
as  shall  render  impossible  the  consummation  of  an¬ 
other  such  outrage. 

That  we  congratulate  all  good  citizens  upon  the 
happy  results  which  have  ensued  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Democratic  principles  by  the  national  Admin¬ 
istration  in  reference  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
trust  that  hereafter  there  will  be  no  Southern  policy, 
no  Northern  policy,  but  one  common  policy  for  the 
whole  Union  in  the  equality  and  duties  of  all  States 
and  of  all  men  before  the  law. 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  stable  currency,  honest 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  are  opposed  to  all 
measures  by  which  the  public  credit  may  be  im¬ 
paired. 

We  reassert  our  unqualified  opposition  to  all 
schemes  for  depleting  the  public  Treasury  or  bestow¬ 
ing  the  remnant  of  the  public  lands  in  aid  of  private 
corporations  or  monopolies ;  and  we  congratulate  the 
people  upon  the  professed  eleventh-hour  concession 
of  the  Republicans  of  New  Hampshire  to  this  stand¬ 
ard  Democratic  doctrine. 

That  we  declare  our  abiding  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  fathers  that  the  United  States  is  a  federal  re¬ 
public  of  free  and  independent  States,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  united  under  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  limited  powers  for  mutual  protection  and 
advantage,  and  leaving  to  the  States  respectively  and 
to  the  people  entire  control  under  the  Constitution 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  civil  governments 
and  social,  moral,  religious,  and  educational  prosper¬ 
ity  and  progress. 

That  in  the  interests  of  American  commerce,  which 
Republican  misrule  has  banished  from  the  seas,  in 
the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  outrageously  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  favored 
classes,  we  demand  a  thorough  revision  and  reform 
of  the  Federal  tariff,  so  that  it  shall  operate  to  stim¬ 
ulate  rather  than  restrict  trade  between  our  and  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  to  the  production  of  an  honest 
revenue  rather  than  oppression  of  the  masses  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  few  monopolists. 

That  we  return  our  thanks  to  the  Democrats  and 
Conservatives  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and 
commend  their  example  to  the  present  Congress,  for 
reducing  expenditures  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  more  than  $30,000,000,  and  for  their 
refusal  to  apropriate  money  for  the  army  while  used 
in  illegal  and  despotic  oppression  of  citizens  in  any 
portion  of  the  republic. 

That  the  publio  interests  demand  a  thorough  re¬ 
vision  of  the  laws  relating  to  taxation,  that  the  per¬ 
sonalty  of  the  State  shall  bear  an  equal  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  that  no  property  shall  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  double  taxation. 

That  we  demand  more  complete  protection  for  the 
savings  of  the  industrial  classes  by  stricter  supervi¬ 
sion  and  control  of  savings  banks,  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  and  other  institutions  in  which  the  people’s 
money  may  be  invested,  and  the  enactment  of  laws 
providing  more  severe  and  certain  punishment  of 
all  official  neglect  or  fraud  by  which  the  people’s 
savings  may  be  endangered  or  lost. 

Another  resolution  omitted  related  to  the 
temperance  movement  in  the  State,  and  advo¬ 
cated  a  license  system  as  a  substitute  for  the 
prohibition  law. 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Councilors 
were  as  follows:  District  No.  1,  Lorenzo  M. 
Carpenter ;  No.  2,  Warren  Clark ;  No.  3,  Clark 
Hadley;  No.  4,  Lyman  Rounsevel;  No.  5,  Jo¬ 
seph  Burrows. 
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The  Temperance  and  Greenback  parties  nom¬ 
inated  as  their  respective  candidates  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Asa  S.  Kendall  and  Samuel  Flint;  for 
Railroad  Commissioner,  Warren  G.  Brown  and 
Nathaniel  Wiggin. 

The  election  on  March  12th  resulted  in  favor 
of  the  Republicans.  The  whole  number  of 
votes  polled  in  the  State  for  Governor  was 
77,806,  of  which  Mr.  Prescott  received  39,372, 
and  Mr.  McKean  37,860.  The  Temperance  and. 
Greenback  nominees  had  225  and  269  votes 
respectively.  The  vote  for  Governor  fell  short 
of  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  76  ballots. 
Considered  in  the  aggregate,  it  gives  the  Re¬ 
publican  nominee  1,512  majority  over  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  ;  reckoned  by  counties,  it  shows  a  loss 
of  1,376  votes  by  the  Republicans,  and  a  gain 
of  1,138  votes-  by  the  Democrats.  Of  the  five 
State  Councilors  elected  four  were  Republi¬ 
cans  and  one  Democrat — in  the  Fifth  District. 
The  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature  on 
the  same  day  resulted  as  follows:  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  8  Republicans  and  4  Democrats ;  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  202  Republicans  and 
141  Democrats. 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  June  5,  1878, 
when  both  Houses  were  promptly  organized. 
In  the  Senate,  David  H.  Buffum,  of  Somers- 
worth,  was  elected  President.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Augustus  A.  W oolson,  of 
Lisbon,  was  chosen  Speaker. 

The  finances  of  New  Hampshire  appear  to 
be  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  Her  credit 
stands  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  her  bonds,  which  have  several  years 
to  run,  are  eagerly  sought  after  and  command 
remarkably  high  premiums.  The  State  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  May 
31,  1878,  were  as  follows :  Receipts  from  all 
sources,  $922,243.48  ;  cash  in  the  Treasury  on 
June  1,  1877,  $25,837.76;  total,  $948.08i.24. 
Aggregate  disbursements  on  all  accounts,  $934,- 
744.15  ;  cash  in  the  Treasury  on  June  1,  1878, 
$13,337.09.  The  year’s  revenue  from  State, 
insurance,  and  railroad  taxes,  together  with 
$15,039.49  miscellaneous,  and  $1,538.09  inter¬ 
est,  was  $496,465.81.  The  expenses  for  the 
same  period  were  :  ordinary,  $177,367.50  ;  ex¬ 
traordinary,  $48,195.50 ;  interest  paid,  $214,- 
701.71 ;  total,  $440,265.01.  The  $100,000  in¬ 
stallment  on  the  funded  debt  was  duly  paid  on 
July  1, 1877.  The  principal  of  the  State  debt 
has  been  reduced  $46,200.80  during  the  year. 
Its  amount  on  June  1,  1878,  was  $3,530,190.07. 
To  meet  the  ordinary  liabilities  of  1878— r79,  a 
State  tax  of  $400,000  is  sufficient.  The  same 
sum  has  been  annually  raised  for  many  years 
past  for  that  purpose.  This  tax  is  levied  on 
towns  and  cities,  and  had  been  long  complained 
of  as  a  burden  pressing  heavily  on  the  people, 
especially  thefarmers  and  small  real-estate  own¬ 
ers.  The  Legislature  of  1877  passed  a  joint 
resolution  creating  a  Board  of  Tax  Commis¬ 
sioners,  with  instructions — 1,  to  consider  the 
sources  from  which  the  State  derives  its  rev¬ 
enue;  2,  to  ascertain  whether  all  classes  of 


property  are  equally  taxed  under  the  present 
laws  ;  3,  to  seek  new  sources  of  revenue  ;  and 
4,  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  of  1878 
some  plan  of  legislation  by  which  the  towns 
and  cities  may  he  relieved  to  some  extent  from 
what  is  known  as  the  State  tax.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a  full 
report,  expressing  their  belief  that,  without 
levying  any  direct  tax  on  towns  and  cities,  it 
is  possible  to  raise  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
revenue  from  special  sources.  These  sources 
they  enumerate  in  detail,  and  on  each  of  them 
they  submit  a  separate  bill — nineteen  in  all — 
recommending  their  passage.  Of  these  nine¬ 
teen  bills  ten  were  enacted  into  laws.  The  bill 
which  in  this  matter  of  taxation  met  -with  the 
strongest  opposition  was  that  “providing  for 
the  taxation  of  railroads.”  It  was  passed  after 
repeated  and  lengthy  debates,  and  after  several 
hearings  of  the  parties  concerned  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 
The  new  law  taxes  the  railway  companies  on 
the  actual  value  of  their  property,  and  not  on 
their  capital  stock  as  heretofore. 

•The  savings  banks  of  New  Hampshire  num¬ 
ber  66  ;  the  collective  sum  of  their  deposits  on 
April  1,  1878,  was  $28,789,549,  which  is  $1,- 
260,665.58  less  than  it  was  at  the  same  date  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  entire  expense  of 
managing  these  banks  during  the  year,  taxes 
not  included,  was  $107,291.47.  The  aggregate 
number  of  depositors  is.  94,967.  The  City  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  at  Manchester,  and  the  Carroll 
County  Five  'Cent  Savings  Bank  at  Wolfes- 
borough,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  assignees, 
and  both  have  been  closed.  For  the  first-named 
bank  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  has  been  de¬ 
clared,  and  began  to  be  paid  to  depositors  on 
September  16, 1878.  The  second  also  has  been 
declared  insolvent,  as  its  assets  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  the 
sums  which  its  officers  stated  to  stand  to  the 
credit  of  its  depositors  on  April  1,  1878.  The 
deposits  of  six  among  the  savings  banks  have 
been  cut  down  by  the  Bank  Commissioners  in 
the  ratio  of  16,  20,  and  25  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively  ;  the  examination  of  their  affairs  last 
year  having  shown  that  the  securities  held  by 
them,  if  thrown  upon  the  market,  would  not 
realize  a  sum  sufficient,  together  with  the 
guarantee  funds,  to  pay  each  depositor  the  whole 
amount  due  him.  In  this  the  Commissioners 
have  acted  by  authority  of  law  in  connection 
with  the  Supreme  Court. 

Of  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
New  Hampshire,  there  are  16  town  mutual,  5 
State,  and  1  stock  fire,  organized  under  the 
State  laws,  and  65  fire  and  fire-marine  of  other 
States  and  countries.  The  16  town  mutual 
companies  have  $2,300,000  at  risk  ;  their  losses 
last  year  amounted  to  $5,316.59,  and  the  cost 
of  insurance  was  26  cents  per  $100.  The  five 
State  mutuals  are  considered  to  be  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  condition ;  two  of  them  have  termi¬ 
nated  their  risks,  preparatory  to  closing  busi¬ 
ness.  One  new  company,  “  The  Merrimack 
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Mutual,”  has  been  started.  The  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Eire  Insurance  Company,  at  Manchester, 
is  the  only  one  in  the  State  reported  to  he  in 
a  remarkably  flourishing  condition.  Both  its 
assets  and  net  surplus  have  been  increased  as 
the  result  of  the  year’s  transactions.  The  65 
fire  and  fire-marine  insurance  companies  of 
other  States  and  countries  have  about  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  at  risk  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  premiums  received  by 
them  in  1877  was  $463,808.28 ;  of  the  losses 
paid,  $267,595.23,  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
miums.  The  rates  of  insurance  continue  to 
decline.  The  Insurance  Commissioner  says 
they  are  now  so  low  “  that  many  companies 
are  doing  business  at  an  actual  loss.”  He  warns 
the  business  public  that  it  is  unsafe  for  them 
to  invite  weak  and  unstable  insurance  for  the 
temporary  advantage  of  low  rates.  There  are 
24  life-insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
the  State,  which  have  in  it  6,668  policies, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $10,508,155. 
In  1877  they  issued  842  policies,  and  collected 
on  new  and  old  policies  $312,823.87 ;  paid  for 
death  losses  and  claims  $209,938.93.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  in  the  State  show  a  decline. 
The  life-insurance  companies  are  well  spoken 
of  in  regard  to  soundness,  reliability,  and  pro¬ 
spective  success. 

Public  instruction  in  New  Hampshire  con¬ 
tinues  in  successful  operation  under  the  well- 
contrived  educational  system.  Although  its 
stringent  laws  requiring  all  children  of  the 
proper  age  to  attend  school  are  not  in  all  cases 
rigidly  enforced,  the  number  of  children  who 
attended  school  last  year  was  1,500  larger  than 
in  the  preceding.  In  his  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  the  Governor  requires  that  the  officers 
who  have  this  matter  in  charge  should  be  more 
diligent,  and  not  allow  any  children  to  be  absent 
from  school  except  for  good  reasons.  To  en¬ 
hance  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  he  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  literary  fund,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  now  is,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  several 
towns,  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
the  largest  average  attendance,  so  that  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  might  be  prompted  by  self- 
interest  to  exert  themselves  more  effectually 
to  keep  children  at  school.  The  number  of 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School  actually  em¬ 
ployed  as  teachers  in  1877  was  295  ;  in  1878, 
396.  The  Legislature  passed  an  act  making  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  “  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  maintenance  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Plymouth.”  In  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  a  new  course  of 
studies  has  been  put  in  operation,  including  a 
thorough  and  practical  English  education,  in 
addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Three  full  years  are  required  to  finish 
this  course.  The  degree  of  “Bachelor  of  Agri¬ 
culture”  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  complete  it.  Dartmouth  College  is 
embarrassed  by  the  depreciation  of  some  of  its 
investments,  and  asks  for  temporary  assistance 


from  the  State.  Though  this  college  is  not 
strictly  a  State  institution,  Governor  Prescott 
warmly  urges  the  Legislature  to  grant  its  pe¬ 
tition,  as  all  the  citizens  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  that  work  unimpaired 
which,  since  the  time  of  its  charter  in  1769, 
has  steadily  and  in  so  many  respects  benefited 
New  Hampshire.  The  State  Reform  School 
for  boys  and  girls  is  well  managed,  and  realizes 
the  purpose  intended.  The  aggregate  number 
of  inmates  received  in  the  school  since  its 
opening  is  922  ;  number  during  the  year,  145. 
In  April,  1878,  they  numbered  116 — boys  100, 
girls  16.  Connected  with  it  are  a  farm,  a  chair- 
manufactory,  a  shoe-shop,  and  a  printing-office. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison 
has  remarkably  increased  during  the  year.  At 
the  end  of  May,  1878,  it  was  201,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  32  their  highest  number  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  previous  Legislature ;  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  convert  the  chapel 
into  a  dormitory.  The  Legislature  of  1877  ap¬ 
propriated  $200,000  for  the  erection  in  a  suit¬ 
able  location  of  a  new  State  Prison,  with  ac¬ 
commodations  for  200  convicts.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  amply  sufficient  for  many  years  to 
come,  as  the  largest  number  of  convicts  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  had  been  169.  The 
Commissioners  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this 
work  have  selected  the  site,  and  taken  the  pre¬ 
liminary  steps  toward  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  Legislature  has  authorized  them 
to  enlarge  the  plan  by  64  additional  cells,  etc. 
The  earnings  of  the  convicts’  labor  have  cov¬ 
ered  all  expenses,  and  left  a  net  surplus  of  $5,- 
189.09.  The  interest  accrued  on  previous  earn¬ 
ings  was  $2,255.28,  making  a  total  of  $7,444.37 
as  the  net  earnings  of  the  State  Prison  for  the 
year  ended  April  30,  1878.  The  aggregate 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  prison  on 
May  1,  1878,  as  earned  by  the  convicts,  was 
$53,607.67. 

Besides  the  numerous  insane  patients  treated 
at  the  State  asylum,  there  are  nearly  300 
insane  paupers  in  New  Hampshire,  who  are 
kept  in  county  farms  destined  for  that  purpose, 
and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the  respective 
counties.  This  method  is  considered  prefera¬ 
ble,  especially  for  such  as  are  incurable ;  their 
maintenance  in  these  farms  costing  much  less 
than  at  the  asylum.  The  deaf-mutes,  the  blind, 
and  the  feeble-minded  of  New  Hampshire  are 
kept  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The 
Legislature  of  1878  appropriated  for  these 
classes  respectively  $5,000,  $3,000,  and  $1,000. 

The  method  of  keeping  the  poor  is  to  collect 
all  belonging  to  a  county  and  take  care  of  them 
together  at  a  farm  established  for  that  purpose. 
Every  town  or  city,  instead  of  maintaining  its 
own  poor  in  some  place  within  its  limits,  or 
farming  them  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  as  the 
practice  was  before,  sends  them  to  the  county 
farm,  and  pays  its  proportional  share  of  the 
expense.  From  an  account  of  the  workings  of 
the  Hillsborough  County  farm  and  its  results 
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in  1877,  published  in  April,  1878,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  present  county  system,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  previous  town  system, 
is  most  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  being  the 
least  expensive,  and  affording  to  the  poor  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  general  welfare. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  the  case,  the 
Legislature  of  1878  appointed  a  special  joint 
committee,  with  power  to  hear  testimony  and 
the  parties  interested.  The  committee  reported 
“  that,  after  many  hearings  and  much  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  subject,  the  system  of  county 
support  is  found  to  be  the  best  possible  system 
for  our  State  to  sustain,  and  is  giving  reason¬ 
able  satisfaction  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State 
except  Merrimack ;  and  that  in  this  one  county 
alone  is  a  demand  made  to  return  to  the  town 
system.” 

Besides  inquiring  into  the  best  method  of 
supporting  State  paupers,  the  Legislature  of 
this  session  has  attended  to  the  subject  of  va¬ 
grancy,  and  taken  decided  action  to  put  it 
down  by  passing  a  law  entitled  “An  Act  to 
punish  Tramps,”  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person  going  about  from  place  to 
place,  begging  and  asking  or  subsisting  upon  charity, 
shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  a  tramp,  and  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the 
State  Prison  not  more  than  fifteen  months. 

Sec.  2.  Any  tramp  who  shall  enter  any  dwelling- 
house,  or  kindle  any  fire  in  the  highway  or  on  the 
land  of  another,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  or 
occupant  thereof,  or  shall  be  found  carrying  any  fire¬ 
arm  or  other  dangerous  weapon,  or  shall  threaten  to 
do  any  injury  to  any  person  or  to  the  real  or  personal 
estate  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  in  the  State  Prison  not  more  than  two 
years. 

_  Sec.  3.  Any  tramp  who  shall  willfully  and  mali¬ 
ciously  do  any  injury  to  any  person  or  to  the  real  or 
personal  estate  of  another  shall  be  punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  State  Prison  not 
more  than  five  years. 

Sec.  4.  Any  act  of  beggary  or  vagrancy  by  any 
person  not  a  resident  of  this  State  shall  be  evidence 
that  the  person  committing  the  same  is  a  tramp 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person,  upon  view  of  any  offense  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  act,  may  apprehend  the  offender  and 
take  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  on  his  conviction  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
reward  of  ten  dollars  therefor,  to  be  paid  by  the 
county. 

Sec.  6.  The  mayor  of  every  city  and  the  selectmen 
of  every  town  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
appoint  special  constables,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to 
arrest  and  prosecute  all  tramps  iri  their  respective 
cities  and  towns. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  female,  or 
minor  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  nor  to  any 
blind  person. 

Seo.  8.  Upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  cause  printed  copies  of  this  act  to  be 
sent  to  the  several  town  and  city  clerks,  who  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  posted  in  at  least  six  conspicu¬ 
ous  places,  three  of  which  shall  be  on  the  public 
highway. 

Seo.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after 
August  10,  1878,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  incon 
sistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  August  6,  1878. 

The  act  passed  at  the  preceding  session, 
eommonly  termed  “  The  Referee  Laws,”  where¬ 


by  small  causes  are  taken  out  of  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  ordinary  courts,  and  al¬ 
lowed’  to  be  heard  and  decided  by  a  referee, 
appears  from  its  practical  operation  to  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  people ;  the  Governor 
stating  in  his  message,  “  I  am  informed  from 
the  highest  authority  that  the  small  suits  which 
occupied  so  much  time  in  the  courts,  and  cre¬ 
ated  so  much  expense  to  the  counties  and  the 
litigants,  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
dockets.” 

The  annual  expenditures  for  the  geological 
survey  of  New  Hampshire,  begun  in  1868,  and 
continued  to  the  present  year,  are  now  at  an 
end,  that  work  having  been  completed.  The 
last  of  the  three  volumes  exhibiting  the'  pro¬ 
gressive  operations  of  the  survey  with  their 
results,  and  a  separately  bound  atlas  represent¬ 
ing  the  configuration  of  the  State,  have  been 
published. 

Both  before  and  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  June  session  of  1878,  the 
doubt  raised  as  to  its  right  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator  in  the  place  of  B.  Wadleigh, 
whose  term  expires  on  March  3,  1879,  has 
caused  an  unusually  great  excitement  within 
the  State  and  at  Washington ;  the  question 
being,  whether  he  should  be  elected  by  the 
Legislature  which  was  chosen  in  March,  1878, 
was  organized  in  June  the  same  year,  and  is  to 
continue  in  office  till  June,  1879 ;  or  by  the 
next  Legislature,  which,  in  pursuance  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  new  State  Constitution  lately 
adopted,  is  to  be  chosen  in  November,  1878, 
organized  in  June,  1879,  and  continue  in  office 
for  two  years  thereafter.  Both  of  these  Le¬ 
gislatures  have  found  advocates,  asserting  the 
elective  right  of  either  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  case  apparently 
arising  from  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1866,  whereby  the  right  to  elect  Federal  Sen¬ 
ators  is  vested  in  “  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
which  is  chosen  next  preceding  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  any  Senator  was  elected.” 
This  statute  the  disputants  in  the  present  case 
not  unplausibly  interpret  so  as  to  make  it  des¬ 
ignate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Legislature  organ¬ 
ized  in  June,  1878,  because  this  is  the  only 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  actually  in  office 
on  the  day  when  Senator  Wadleigh’s  term  ex¬ 
pires,  as  well  as  before  and  for  months  after 
it;  on  the  other,  the  Legislature  chosen  in 
November,  1878,  because  this  is  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  Hampshire  “chosen  next  preced¬ 
ing  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  Sen¬ 
ator  Wadleigh  was  elected.”  A  number  of 
letters  advocating  either  side  of  the  question, 
written  professionally  as  opinion  in  law  and 
otherwise,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  well- 
known  persons,  have  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers  since  the  State  election  of  March,  1878  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  settle  the  matter,  in  regard 
especially  to  this  case  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
its  title  and  object  being,  to  declare  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  statute,  as  before 
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mentioned.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  who  early 
in  June  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  detailed  re¬ 
port,  concluding  with  a  recommendation  that 
the  bill  should  be  indefinitely  postponed,  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  1841)  to  declare  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  title  2,  chapter  1,  section  14,  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes,  have  considered  the  same,  and  submit  the  following 
report : 

Under  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  adopted 
in  1792j  the  Legislature  of  that  State  was  chosen  an¬ 
nually  in  March  and  met  in  June  following.  In  1877 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by 
which  the  State  Legislature  will  be  chosen  biennially 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November.  The  amendment 
takes  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1878,  and  a 
Legislature  will  be  chosen  in  November  next,  which 
will  first  meet  in  June,  1879,  whose  term  of  office  will 
be  two  years  from  and  after  the  seventh  day  prior  to 
the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  1879.  The  official  term 
of  one  of  the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  expires 
on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1879.  If  the  Legislature 
chosen  in  November  next  must  elect  the  Senator  for 
the  term  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  the 
State  will  be  deprived  of  one  of  her  representatives 
in  the  Senate  from  the  4tfi  of  March,  1879,  until  the 
Legislature  meets  in  June,  1879.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Legislature  now  chosen,  which  meets  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  June  next,  may,  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  elect  a  Senator  for  the  term  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  4tfi  of  March  next,  there  will  be  no 
interruption  in  the  representation  of  the  State  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
one  of  great  importance. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Article  I., 
section  3)  provides  that  “the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof.”  Section 
4  of  tlie  same  article  provides  that  the  “  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  Legislature  thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.” 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  clearly  is:  1.  To 
give  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  respectively, 
the  right  to  choose  Senators  in  the  Congress  ;  2.  To 
give  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  respectively, 
the  exclusive  power  to  fix  places  of  electing  Sena¬ 

tors,  and  in  the  absence  of  action  by  Congress  the 
ower  to  prescribe  the  times  and  manner  of  electing 
enators ;  3.  To  give  to  Congress  the  paramount 
right  at  any  time  bylaw  to  make  or  alter  regulations 
as  to  the  times  and  manner  of  choosing  Senators  by 
the  Legislature  of  each  State.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
power  thus  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  passed  the  act  regulating  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Senators,  approved  July  25,  1866  (1.4  Stat.  at 
Large,  p.  243).  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  are  found 
in  section  14,  chapter  1,  title  2,  of  that  volume,  as 
follows : 

il  The  Legislature  of  each  State  which  is  chosen 
next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
any  Senator  was  elected  to  represent  such  State  in 
Congress,  shall,  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  the 
meeting  and  organization  thereof,  proceed  to  elect  a 
Senator  in  Congress.” 

Prior  to  the  act  of  July  25, 1866,  each  State  regu¬ 
lated  the  times  and  manner  of  electing  Senators  as 
well  as  the  place  of  holding  the  election.  Abuses 
sprung  up  under  this  system  which  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  intended  to  avoid.  In  gome  cases  parti¬ 
san  members  having  control  of  a  State  Legislature 
elected  without  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  Senator, 
anticipating  the  expiration  of  a  Senatorial  term,  and 
that  an  intervening  Legislature  chosen,  or  to  he 


chosen,  would  be  composed  of  a  majority  of  members 
of  adverse  politics  to  their  own,  elected  a  Senator 
long  before  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  began. 
In  other  instances,  when  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  were  of  adverse  politics,  the  election  of  Sena¬ 
tors  was  obstructed.  To  avoid  these  and  other  abuses, 
and  to  secure  the  latest  expression  of  the  people 
through  its  Legislature,  and  to  enable  the  States  re¬ 
spectively  to  make  such  provision  that  no  vacancy 
for  any  period  would  occur  in  their  representation  in 
the  Senate  for  want  of  an  election  in  time,  Congress 
passed  the  act  of  1866,  regulating  both  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  each  State. 

The  first  Bection  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  consider.  The  word  “chosen,”  used 
in  this  section,  is  used  in  its  ordinary  signification — ■ 
“  made  choice  of,”  “  selected,”  “  elected.”  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  section  is  to  prescribe  the  time  of  choosing 
Senators ;  nothing  else.  It  does  not  confer  any  pow¬ 
er  of  election  upon  the  Legislature— the  Constitution 
vests  that  power  exclusively  in  the  Legislature ;  but 
it  does  fix  the  time  of  the  election.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  happen  if  a  particular  day  of  the  month  were 
named,  the  time  is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  “  meet¬ 
ing  and  organization”  of  the  Legislature  which  is  to 
elect.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  Legislature  which  is 
to  elect  must  be  clearly  identified.  That  is  intended 
to  be  done  in  the  language,  “  The  Legislature  of  each 
State  which  is  chosen  next  preceding  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  any  Senator  was  elected,”  etc. 
A  Legislature  is  chosen  when  the  members  of  the 
two  Houses  of  which  it  is  composed  are  elected. 
The  Legislature  specified  in  the  section  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  one  chosen  next  preceding  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  time  for  which  any  Senator  was  elected. 
The  choice,  the  meeting,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Legislature,  are  subjects  which  are  all  referred  to  in 
this  section,  and  were  in  the  mind  of  the  Congress 
when  the  law  was  made;  but  they  applied  them  to 
different  purposes.  The  word  “  chosen  ”  is  used,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  identify  the  Legislature  which  is  to 
elect ;  the  meeting  and  organization  are  referred  to 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  day  upon  which  the 
election  shall  be  commenced.  If  Congress  had  in¬ 
tended  to  authorize  the  Legislature  chosen  and  or¬ 
ganized  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  any  Senator  was  elected,  it  would  have  said 
so ;  but#it  has  not  done  so ;  and  in  this  connection, 
recurring  to  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  act  was  to 
secure  the  latest  expression  of  the  public  will  pre¬ 
ceding  the  commencement  of  the  term  in  the  election 
of  a  Senator  by  its  Legislature,  the  omission  to  do 
so  must  have  been  intentional. 

Congress  undoubtedly  intended  to  keep  filled  the 
representation  in  the  Senate  from  every  State,  and 
expected  when  the  act  of  1866  was  passed  that  the 
States  would  so  fix  the  time  of  the  election  and  meet¬ 
ing  of  their  Legislatures  as  to  accomplish  this  result. 
But  it  also  intended,  what  the  act  of  1866  expressly 
declares,  that  Senators  shall  be  elected  at  such  times 
as  will  enable  the  Legislature  last  chosen,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  last  expression  of  the  public  will,  to  make 
the  choice. 

If  the  construction  that  the  Legislature  chosen  and 
organized  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  such  term 
must  elect,  is,  as  we  think,  against  the  plain  language 
of  the  statute,  then  the  purpose  to  obtain  the  last  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  public  will  may,  in  all  oases,  as  it 
would  in  this,  be  entirely  defeated.  A  construction 
which  would  admit  of  such  results  can  not  be  given. 

The  law  of  Congress  upon  this  subject  is,  by  the 
Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  is  ob¬ 
ligatory  upon  all  the  States  ;  and  if  the  section  under 
consideration  be  so  construed  as  to  vest  the  power  to 
elect  in  the  Legislature  chosen  next  preceding  the 
expiration  of  the  Senatorial  term,  irrespective  of  the 
time  of  its  meeting,  every  State  may  so  regulate  the 
times  of  the  election  and  meeting  of  its  Legislature 
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that  no  vacancy  shall  occur  in  her  representation  by 
a  failure  to  elect,  and  also  secure  the  latest  expression 
of  the  public  will  in  the  choice  of  her  Senators  aud 
accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
The  rule  adopted  in  the  case  of  Blodgett  and  Bor- 
wood  (Senate  Report  No.  10,  Forty-second  Congress, 
second  session)  covers  the  questions  involved  in  the 
bill  before  the  Committee,  and  may  be  considered  the 
settled  rule  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1866  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  could  comply  with  its  pro¬ 
visions  without  leaving  any  vacancy  in  the  Senate. 
But  by  a  recent  amendment  of  her  Constitution,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Legislature  which  is  to  be  chosen 
in  November  will  not  meet  until  June,  1879,  which 
will  be  after  the  commencement  of  the  term  for  which 
the  Senator  is  to  be  chosen.  This  presents  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  an  act  of  Congress  fixing  the  time  of 
the  election  of  a  Senator  is  unconstitutional  if,  under 
its  provisions,  the  election  of  a  Senator  may  not  take 
place  until  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
official  term  for  which  he  is  elected. 

If  it  is,  then  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  a  State  Legis¬ 
lature  fixing  the  time  for  the  election  of  Represent¬ 
atives  in  Congress  after  the  constitutional  term  be¬ 
gins  is  for  like  reasons  void.  But  it  is  settled  by  a 
frequent  and  unbroken  practice  existing  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  that  when  public  con¬ 
venience  seems  to  the  Legislature  of  a  State  or  to 
Congress  to  require  such  arrangement,  the  election 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  may  lawfully  be  fixed 
for  a  day  shortly  after  the  term  begins.  This  has 
been  true  in  recent  years  of  California,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  of  New  Hampshire  herself.  Their  elections 
took  place  in  March  or  April  after  the  4th  of  March, 
when  the  law  fixed  the  commencement  of  the  official 
term  on  the  4th  day  of  March.  They  had  been  so 
fixed  sometimes  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  two  gen¬ 
eral  elections  in  the  State  interested,  and  sometimes 
to  avoid  elections  at  an  inconvenient  season  of  the 
year.  If  these  public  considerations  wfere  sufficient 
to  justify  delaying  the  choice  of  the  entire  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  brief  period  after  the  official  term  commenced,  the 
consideration  of  the  inconvenience  of  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  or  requiring  a  special  session  of  her  Legisla¬ 
ture,  or  of  altering  the  general  law  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  a  special  case,  is  entitled  to  equal 
weight. 

If  the  act  of  Congress  was  constitutional  when  en¬ 
acted,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  the  action  of  New 
Hampshire  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  obey 
it  can  not  make  it  unconstitutional  or  render  anything 
but  obedience  to  it  lawful  or  valid.  We  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  an  election  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1866  which  shall  take  place  in  1879 
will  be  valid,  and  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law 
which  warrants  an  election  by  the  present  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State. 

For  these  reasons  your  Committee  report  adverse¬ 
ly  to  this  bill,  and  recommend  that  it  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  June  session  of  1878  in  New  Hampshire 
was  closed  on  August  17th. 

The  new  organic  law  of  New  Hampshire 
having  changed  the  general  State  elections  and 
the  constitutional  term  of  State  offices  from  an¬ 
nual  to  biennial,  and  the  time  of  holding  elec¬ 
tions  from  March  to  November,  and  ordered 
the  first  of  such  biennial  elections  to  be  held 
in  November,  1878,  the  politicAl  parties  of  the 
State  met  in  convention  to  nominate  their  re¬ 
spective  candidates  for  State  officers. 

The  Greenback  or  National  party  assembled 
at  Manchester  on  the  5th  of  September,  362 
delegates  being  in  attendance,  aud  nominated 


the  following  State  ticket :  For  Governor,  War¬ 
ren  G.  Brown,  of  Whitefield ;  for  Railroad 
Commissioners,  Nathaniel  Wiggin,  of  Green¬ 
land,  Charles  S.  Eastman,  of  Concord,  and 
Charles  M.  Weeks,  of  Haverill.  The  following 
platform  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  unfortunate  state  of  the  country’s 
affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  class  legislation 
dictated  by  bankers  and  bondholders,  through  the 
limiting  of  the  legal-tender  quality  of  greenbacks,  ■ 
the  transforming  of  currency  bonds  into  coin  bonds, 
the  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar,  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  Government  bonds  from  taxation,  and  the 
contraction  of  currency  through  proposed  forced  re¬ 
sumption  :  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  the  repeal  of  the  na¬ 
tional-bank  act.  We  demand  the  issue  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  of  a  full  legal-tender  paper  money. 
We  demand  the  prompt  payment  of  all  outstanding 
bonds  at  maturity;  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Re¬ 
sumption  act ;  equal  and  just  taxation  of  all  individ¬ 
ual  and  corporate  property  ;  a  thoroughly  honest  and 
economical  administration  of  public  affairs  ;  that  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Government,  State  and 
Federal,  be  so  fixed  that  their  remuneration  shall  be 
a  fair  equivalent  for  services  rendered  ;  that  no  sub¬ 
sidies  be  granted  by  the  General  Government  to  in¬ 
dividuals  or  corporations;  that  the  public  lands  be 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  actual  settlers;  and  that 
a  modification  be  made  to  the  ironclad  tramp  law 
enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

For  State  Councilors  and  Congressmen,  the 
Greenback  party  subsequently  nominated  their 
candidates  by  district  conventions  as  follows ; 
For  Councilors — District  No.  1,  Oliver  L.  Gid- 
dings ;  No.  2,  Arthur  Deering ;  No.  3,  Andrew 
C.  Wallace;  No.  4,  Henry  H.  Darling;  No.  5, 
Charles  F.  Stone.  For  Congressmen — District 
No.  1,  Lafayette  Chessly;  No.  2,  Cyrus  A. 
Sulloway;  No.  3,  James  W.  Johnson. 

The  Republicans  held  their  State  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Concord  on  September  10th,  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  numbering  715.  The  following 
nominations  were  made:  For  Governor,  Natt 
Head,  of  Hooksett ;  for  Railroad  Commission¬ 
ers,  Granville  P.  Conn,  of  Concord,  David  E. 
Willard,  of  Orford,  and  James  E.  French,  of 
Moultonborougli.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted : 

Whereas ,  The  Republican  party  can  point  with 
pride  and  confidence  to  its  record  in  war  and  to  its 
legislation  in  peace,  as  the  enduring  monuments  of 
its  patriotism  and  statesmanship,  and  claim  them 
as  the  pledges  of  its  unequaled  and  undiminished 
capacity  for  future  service,  and  the  grounds  of  pop¬ 
ular  countenance  and  support ;  and 

Whereas,  The  country  has  reached  a  period  de¬ 
manding  the  largest  experience,  wisdom,  and  cour¬ 
age  in  the  conduct  of  national  and  State  affairs,  and 
can  not  afford  to  commit  its  destinies  to  the  keeping 
of  a  party  that  for  twenty  years  has  shown  itself  in¬ 
capable  and  unworthy  ot'  the  great  trusts  aud  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State  and  nation :  therefore, 

Resolved ,  1.  That  we  will  give  to  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  our  cordial  support  in  all  just  measures 
tending  to  purify  and  elevate  the  public  service,  to 
securo  and  perpetuate  inter-State  amity  and  confi¬ 
dence,  to  guard  and  maintain  the  political  rights 
of  individuals  and  classes,  to  preserve  the  plighted 
faith,  and  to  perpetuate  the  honor  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  we  heartily  commend  that  man¬ 
agement  of  the  finances  under  which  the  last  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  premium  on  gold  is  disappearing,  the 
borrowing  rate  steadily  diminishing,  and  the  long 
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depression  in  business  and  industry  vanishing  be¬ 
fore  a  sure  return  of  confidence  and  prosperity. 

2.  That  our  good  name  and  welfare,  as  a  people, 
demand  that  our  financial  pledges,  made  in  the  hour 
of  national  peril,  should  be  maintained  inviolate, 
and  our  public  debt  be  paid,  principal  and  interest, 
according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 

3.  That  as  repeated  efforts  and  failures  have  provod 
it  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  governments  to  impart 
value  to  irredeemable  paper,  and  maintain  its  cur¬ 
rency  as  money,  and  as  our  legal-tender  notes  were 
issued  under  a  solemn  promise  that  they  should  be 
redeemed,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  gold  and  silver,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment,  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace,  and  as  the  time  for  the  fulfillment  of 
this  pledge  has  now  arrived,  and  specie  payment 
has  been  reached,  we  denounce  all  efforts  to  delay 
the  day  of  resumption,  and  to  inflate  the  currency 
by  an  additional  issue  of  irredeemable  paper,  as  de¬ 
structive  to  all  business  interests,  unwise,  dishonor¬ 
able,  and  fraudulent  as  public  measures. 

4.  That  we  believe  in  no  questioning  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  title,  no  trifling  with  an  issue  irrevocably  and 
justly  settled,  and  no  further  use  for  the  useless 
Potter  Committee ;  that  there  should  bo  no  payment 
of  outlawed  Southern  claims,  and  no  pensions  to 
rebel  soldiers. 

5.  That  we  believe  in  equal  taxation  of  all  prop¬ 
erty,  and  in  exemption  for  none. 

6.  That  an  average  of  ten  hours  of  daily  toil  is 
enough  for  man,  woman,  or  child ;  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  contract  this  ought  to  be  deemed  a  legal 
day’s  work. 

7.  That  we  believe  in  equal  rights,  and  the  equal 
exercise  of  those  rights,  for  all  citizens  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

8.  That  we  believe  in  an  honest  and  unintiini- 
dated  ballot,  and  a  fair  field  for  all  political  parties 
at  the  South,  as  well  as  at  the  North,  without  which 
suffrage  is  a  sham,  and  the  Constitution  a  rope  of 
sand. 

9.  That  as  a  party  we  welcome  and  bid  God-speed 
to  the  temperance  reformation,  and  will  give  it  such 
legislative  and  material  support  as  shall  be  at  our 
command. 

10.  That  we  tender  our  profound  and  heartfelt 
sympathies  to  our  plague-smitten  brethren  at  the 
South,  in  the  fearful  and  widespread  visitation  of 
disease  which  is  now  bringing  unutterable  desola¬ 
tions  and  sorrow  to  their  homes,  and  we  pledge  to 
them  suoh  practical  aid  as  Providence  has  placed  in 
our  power. 

11.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Eepublicans  of  this 
State  are  due  to  Governor  Prescott  for  his  faithful 
and  efficient  administration  of  our  State  affairs. 

12.  That  the  Eepublicans  of  New  Hampshire  will 
give  to  General  Natt  Head,  our  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  to  Granville  P.  Conn,  of  Concord,  Da¬ 
vid  E.  Willard,  of  Orford,  and  James  E.  French,  of 
Moultonborough,  our  candidates  for  Bailroad  Com¬ 
missioners  to-day  nominated,  our  earnest  and  hearty 
support,  and  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  secure  their 
triumphant  election. 

The  Republican  nominations  for  State  Coun¬ 
cilors  and  Congressmen  were  as  follows :  For 
Councilors — District  No.  1,  Warren  Brown ; 
No.  2,  Hiram  A.  Tuttle,  of  Pittsfield;  No.  3, 
Nathan  Parker,  of  Manchester;  No.  4,  James 
Burnap,  of  Marlow;  No.  5,  Aaron  P.  Gould, 
of  Piermont.  For  Congressmen — DistrictNo. 
1,  Joshua  G.  Hall,  of  Dover;  No.  2,  James 
F.  Briggs,  of  Manchester;  No.  3,  Evarts  W. 
Farr,  of  Littleton. 

The  Democratic  party  met  in  State  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Concord  on  September  12th,  about  600 
delegates  being  in  attendance.  Their  nomina¬ 
tions  for  State  officers  were  as  follows:  For 
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Governor,  Frank  A.  McKean,  of  Nashua;  for 
Railroad  Commissioners,  Hadley  B.  Fowler,  of 
Bristol,  David  H.  Young,  of  Manchester,  and 
Edward  A.  Peterson,  of  Greenland. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

The  Democracy  of  New  Hampshire,  in  convention, 
assembled,  in  view  of  the  anomalous  condition  of 
public  and  business  affairs,  with  abundant  harvests 
throughout  the  land,  with  limitless  resources  of  field, 
forest,  and  mine  undeveloped,  with  the  Old  World 
reaching  out  its  hands  for  the  varied  products  of 
American  industry  and  genius,  yet  with  millions  of 
capital  idle,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  un¬ 
employed,  business  depression  and  financial  ruin  on 
every  hand,  want  and  misery  staring  multitudes  in 
the  face,  realizing  this  condition  of  things,  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  for  a  decided  change  in  governmental 
policy  and  administration  (in  measures  and  men), 
hereby  charge  upon  the  Eepubliean  party,  which 
has  controlled  our  State  and  Federal  Government 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  lamentable  condition  of  affairs,  and  confidently 
appeal  to  the  people  for  the  restoration  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  Democratic  hands,  and  reaffirm  our  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  following  cardinal  Democratic  principles  : 

1.  The  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
the  integrity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union  under  its 
provisions. 

2.  The  absolute  equality  and  independence  of  the 
several  States  in  the  direction  and  control  of  their 
domestic  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

3.  Equality  of  rights,  duties,  protections,  and  bur¬ 
dens  for  all  American  citizens.  No  privileged  classes, 
no  monopolies,  no  unjust  distinctions  anywhere. 

Resolved ,  1.  That  the  only  remedy  for  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  evils  by  which  the  country  is  now  afflicted 
is  to  be  found  in  wise  and  impartial  legislation,  hon¬ 
est  administration,  just  adjudication,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  department 
of  the  Government. 

2.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  stable  currency,  the 
just  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  but  one  cur¬ 
rency  for  the  Government  and  the  people,  the  labor¬ 
er  and  the  office-holder,  the  pensioner  and  the  sol¬ 
dier,  the  produoer  and  the  bondholder. 

3.  That  whatever  currency  is  issued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  capitalists  at  the 
expense  of  the  people. 

4.  That  our  present  tariff  laws  are  a  restriction 
upon  trade  and  commerce  between  our  own  and  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  therefore  an  impediment  rather 
than  an  encouragement  to  American  industry,  de¬ 
vised  in  the  interest  of  monopolies  and  maintained 
in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  We 
therefore  advocate  their  modification  or  repeal,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  simple  revenue  tariff,  which 
shall  be  productive  without  being  oppressive. 

5.  That  the  “fraud  first  triumphant  in  American 
politics”  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  whereby  the  will  of  the  freemen  of  the  re¬ 
public  was  defied  and  subverted,  and  a  defeated  can¬ 
didate  placed  in  the  Presidential  chair,  shall  never 
bo  ignored  or  condoned,  and  we  call  upon  the  De¬ 
mocracy  and  the  people  throughout  the  land  to  stand 
with  us  in  demanding  the  vindication  of  the  right 
and  the  condemnation  of  the  wrong,  to  the  end  that 
fraud  shall  henceforth  be  powerless  and  odious,  and 
free  government  a  reality  in  America. 

6.  That  we  extend  our  earnest  sympathies  to  the 
workingmen  of  the  State,  in  their  present  sufferings, 
and  their  earnest  efforts  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  oonsequences  of  Eepubliean  extravagance  and 
misrule,  and  that  we  will  cooperate  in  their  endeav¬ 
ors  to  obtain  a  fair  and  just  arrangement  of  hours  of 
labor,  particularly  for  women  and  children,  and  full 
protection  for  themselves  in  their  scanty  earnings. 

7.  That  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  and 
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the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  unite  in  requir¬ 
ing  the  taxation  of  every  species  of  property  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  real  value,  without  exemption  or  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

8.  That  we  heartily  bid  God-speed  to  the  Reform 
Clubs  in  their  efforts  to  reclaim  our  fallen  citizens 
by  appeals  to  their  hearts  and  consciences,  and  as 
friends  of  the  temperance  reform  we  condemn  that 
provision  of  the  existing  law  whereby  disreputable 
men  have  coined  money  as  spies  and  informers,  to 
the  generating  of  hypocrisy,  the  disgust  of  true  tem¬ 
perance  men,  the  degradation  of  the  temperance 
cause,  and  the  prostitution  of  the  machinery  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  our  State. 

9.  That  the  late  Republican  Legislature,  in  extend¬ 
ing  its  already  enormously  protracted  session  for 
days  and  weeks  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
through  unjust,  partisan,  and  unconstitutional  mea¬ 
sures  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
tax-burdened  people  of  the  State,  basely  betrayed 
its  trust  and  has  justly  subjected  the  Republican  par¬ 
ty  to  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  people. 

10.  That  we  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
South  upon  their  restoration  to  their  rights  of  local 
self-government  and  their  relief  from  carpet-bag 
plundering  and  outrage.  We  extend  to  them  our 
warmest  sympathy  and  condolence  in  their  present 
affliction,  and  earnestly  pray  they  may  speedily  be 
spared  the  ravages  of  the  terrible  disease  to  which 
they  are  now  subject. 

11.  That  we  heartily  approve  the  nominations  this 
day  made,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  an  earnest  and 
efficient  campaign  in  the  interest  of  economy,  equal 
taxation,  and  reform. 

The  Democratic  nominations  for  State  Coun¬ 
cilors  and  Congressmen  were  as  follows:  For 
Councilors — District  No.  1,  Moses  H.  Good¬ 
rich;  No.  2,  Joseph  C.  Moore;  No.  3,  John 
M.  Chandler;  No.  4,  Elisha  A.  Huntley;  No. 
5,  Joseph  Burrows.  For  Congressmen — Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1,  Herbert  F.  Norris;  No.  2,  Alvah 
W.  Sulloway;  No.  3,  Henry  O.  Kent. 

The  Liquor  Prohibition  party  nominated  the 
following  State  ticket:  For  Governor,  Asa  S. 
Kendall ;  for  Bailroad  Commissioners,  David 
Heald,  Josiah  M.  Fletcher,  and  Ira  Sweatt. 

At  the  election  on  November  5,  1878,  the 
Republican  nominees  were  generally  elected, 
by  greater  majorities  than  at  the  election  of 
March  preceding.  The  total  number  of  votes 
polled  for  Governor  was  75,939,  distributed 
among  the  four  candidates  as  follows :  For  Mr. 
Head,  38,175 ;  for  Mr.  McKean,  31,135 ;  for 
Mr.  Brown,  6,507 ;  for  Mr.  Kendall,  91 ;  scat¬ 
tering,  51.  The  three  Railroad  Commissioners 
and  the  three  Congressmen  elected  are  all  Re¬ 
publicans.  For  State  Councilors  the  election 
in  November  proved  the  same  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  March — four  Republicans,  one  Democrat. 
As  to  members  of  the  legislative  body,  whose 
number  by  the  new  Constitution  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  12  to  24  in  the  Senate,  and  some¬ 
what  diminished  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  proportions  returned  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  FortheSenate — Republicans,  16 ;  Demo¬ 
crats,  4.  In  four  districts  there  was  no  choice. 
For  the  House  of  Representatives — Republi¬ 
cans,  166;  Democrats,  104;  Greenbackers,  9. 

NEW  JERSEY.  The  Legislature  of  this 
State  commenced  its  session  in  Trenton  on 
January  12th.  The  acts  which  were  passed 


relate  almost  entirely  to  local  interests.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  future  contracts  was  reduced 
from  7  to  6  per  cent.  An  act  was  passed  re¬ 
districting  the  State  for  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  State  tax  was  reduced  from  one 
mill  to  a  half  mill.  An  act  was  passed  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  punish  bribery  and  the  attempt  to 
bribe  delegates  to  political  conventions.  It  is 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ,  That  if  any  person  shad 
directly  or  indirectly  give,  offer,  or  promise  to  give 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money  or  other  valuable  thing, 
or  procure,  confer,  or  give  any  valuable  thing  in  ac¬ 
tion,  victuals,  drink,  or  preferment,  or  other  con¬ 
siderations,  by  way  of  fee,  reward,  gift,  gratuity,  or 
other  valuable  present  or  reward,  to  obtain,  procure, 
or  influence  the  opinion,  behavior,  vote,  or  abstain¬ 
ing  from  voting  of  any  delegate  to  any  convention 
of  any  political  party  of  this  State,  to  nominate  any 
candidate  or  candidates  for  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  this  State,  for  member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  for  Electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  Governor  of  this 
State,  or  for  any  candidate  for  any  office  in  any  coun¬ 
ty,  city,  town  or  township,  or  borough  in  this  State  ; 
and  if  any  person,  being  a  delegate  to  any  political 
convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  any  of  the 
offices  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  ask  for,  accept,  receive  of  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  or  other  valuable  considera¬ 
tion  by  way  of  fee,  reward,  gift,  or  gratuity,  or  other 
valuable  consideration,  on  the  promise  of  giving  or 
refusing  to  give  his  vote  at  any  such  convention, 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  said  fine  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  dollars,  nor  such  imprisonment  one 
year,  and  such  person  so  convicted  shall  also  be  dis¬ 
qualified  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  this  State. 

Another  act  was  passed  to  regulate  primary- 
meetings  and  caucuses  of  political  parties  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  to  be  voted  for  at 
any  election  in  the  State.  It  was  as  follows : 

1.  Be  it  enacted ,  etc.,  That  no  person  who  is  not  at 
the  time  being  entitled  to  vote,  by  the  laws  of  this 
State,  at  the  special,  general,  and  local  elections  held 
in  this  State,  shall  vote  at  any  primary  meeting  or 
caucus  called  or  held  by  any  political  organization 
of  this  State  for  the  nomination  or  selection  of  per¬ 
sons  to  be  voted  for  at  any  such  elections,  and  unless 
such  person  is  a  legal  resident  of  the  ward,  township, 
or  aldermanic  district  in  which  such  primary  meeting 
or  caucus  is  held. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted ,  That  if  any  person  or  persons 
aforesaid  shall  vote  or  offer  to  vote  at  any  of  the 
aforesaid  elections,  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
believe  himself  not  entitled  to  vote  as  aforesaid,  or 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  counsel  or  procure  any 
one  to  vote  as  aforesaid,  knowing  or  having  reason 
to  believe  such  voter  not  entitled  so  to  vote,  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  for 
each  offense  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  not  over  a  term  of  three  months,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  over  one  hundred  dollars,  or  both,  at  the 
option  of  the  Court. 

The  following  resolutions  relative  to  the  ma¬ 
turing  obligations  of  the  United  States  were 
adopted : 

Be  it  resolved ,  etc.,  That  our  Senators  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  instructed,  and  that  our  Representatives 
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in  Congress  are  requested,  to  oppose  by  all  honorable 
means  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Bland  silver  bill 
or  any  other  similar  measure  looking  to  the  payment 
of  the  maturing  obligations  of  the  United  States  in 
any  other  currency  than  gold  or  its  commercial  equiv¬ 
alent. 

2.  And  be  it  resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  are  hereby 
directed  to  transmit  immediately  upon  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  copies  of  the  same  to  each  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Also,  the  following  relative  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United 
States : 

Whereas,  Governor  George  B.  McClellan  in  his 
inaugural  declared  that  “  we,  the  people  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  land,  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  restoration  of 
the  commercial  marine  of  the  nation,”  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  all  members  of  the  Legislature  would 
agree  with  him  “iu  the  earnest  desire  that  Congress 
may  promptly  do  whatever  is  within  its  power  to 
accomplish  that  vital  object  by  removing  whatever 
restrictions  and  impediments  of  any  kind  of  existing 
laws  may  offer”  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  meet  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  who  feel  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  putting  forth  renewed  energy  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  in  common  with  the  people  of  all  sections  of 
our  land,  for  a  united  effort  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  our  nation,  by  developing  our  manufacturing,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  general  trading  interests  ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  such  development  de¬ 
pends  upon  proper  facilities  to  afford  an  outlet  for 
our  domestic  commodities,  to  reach  countries  where 
adequate  demand  exists  therefor;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  well  known  that  certain  nations, 
more  especially  France  and  England,  are  now  reap¬ 
ing  great  benefits  by  a  wise  and  judicious  fostering 
of  their  oceanio  commerce :  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  liberal  commercial  policy  of 
the  leading  governments  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  aid 
should  be  rendered  to  American  shipping  as  will 
secure  to  our  people  the  great  advantages  and  bene¬ 
fits  which  must  necessarily  follow. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject  presented,  and  request  that  they  use 
their  influence  in  favor  of  all  measures  that  will  in¬ 
augurate  the  policy  herein  set  forth. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  for¬ 
ward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tions  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  establish  a  Bureau 
of  Statistics  upon  the  subject  of  labor.  In 
April,  James  Bishop  was  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Bureau. 

The  debt  of  the  State  consists  solely  of  the 
outstanding  bonds  of  the  war  loan,  and  amounts 
to  $2,196,300.  The  sinking  fund  reaches  the 
sum  of  $1,458,852.  A  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  debt  is  required  to  be  paid  annually, 
of  which  the  sinking  fund  furnishes  ten  thou¬ 
sand  and  the  entire  interest.  Thus  only  $90,- 
000  is  raised  by  tax  annually.  In  a  few  years 
the  sinking  fund  will  furnish  all  the  money  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  both  principal  and  interest. 
Although  the  receipts  from  taxes  have  declined 
$41,000,  the  receipts  from  other  sources  have 
increased  $81,000,  and  the  total  receipts  exceed 
those  of  the  previous  year  by  $20,000.  The 


expenditures  are  less  by  the  sum  of  $400,000. 
All  the  floating  debt  has  thus  been  paid  off, 
leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
$120,000. 

The  rate  of  taxation  has  been  $1  on  every 
$1,000.  A  reduction  to  50  cents  is  proposed. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of 
tax  apportioned  to  each  county  for  State  and 
school  purposes,  and  the  valuation  of  property 
in  each  county,  in  1877,  on  which  the  appor¬ 
tionment  is  made : 


COUNTIES. 


Atlantic .... 

Bergen . 

Burlington  . 
Camden .... 
Cape  May . . 
Cumberland 

Essex _ , . 

Gloucester. . 

Hudson . 

Hunterdon.. 

Mercer . 

Middlesex . . 
Monmouth.. 

Morris . 

Ocean . 

Passaic . 

Salem . 

Somerset. . . 

Sussex . 

Union . 

W  arren . 

Total . 


$4,202,302 

14,376,673 

26,729,088 

20,000,000 

3,150,000 

13,720,000 

114,895,000 

14,603,676 

94,477.421 

24,658^095 

32.466,303 

90,972,900 

26,7S9,587 

24,160,590 

8,298,941 

30,622,000 

14,679,763 

18,000,000 

13,210,794 

29,772,825 

21,464,7S9 


$566,250,697 


$4,202  30 
14,376  67 
26,729  03 
20,000  00 
3,150  00 
13,720  00 
114,895  00 
14,603  68 
94,477  42 
24,658  10 
82,466  30 
20,972  90 
26,789  59 
24,160  59 
8,298  94 
30,622  00 
14,679  76 
18,000  00 
13,210  79 
29,772  83 
21,464  79 


$566,250  69 


28,753  34 
53,458  06 
40,000  00 
6,300  00 
27,440  00 
229,190  00 
29,207  36 
188,954  84 
49,316  20 
64,932  60 
41,945  80 
53,579  10 
48,321  18 
6,597  88 
61,244  00 
29.359  52 
36,000  00 
26,421  58 
59,545  66 
42,929  58 


$1,132,501  38 


The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  State : 


CITY. 

RATE  OF 

TAXATION  FEE  $1,000  FOK 

Total  tax  rate. 

City 

purposes. 

£ 
s  s 

6  | 

|  State 

school. 

! 

CO 

Newark . 

$12  60 

$4  20 

$2  00 

$1  00 

$19  80 

Paterson . 

15  40 

3  758 

2  226 

1  116 

22  50 

Jersey  City.. .. 

17  00 

4  00 

1  74 

86 

23  60 

Hoboken . 

12  27 

3  24 

2  04 

1  02 

18  57 

Eahway . 

22  25 

4  16 

2  13 

1  07 

29  61 

Elizabeth . 

28  40 

4  00 

2  13 

1  07 

35  60 

Trenton . 

8  30 

3  70 

2  00 

1  00 

15  00 

Camden . 

15  00 

5  00 

2  00 

1  00 

23  00 

New  Brunswick 

19  80 

5  87 

2  22 

1  11 

29  00 

Fifty-eight  railroad  companies  exist  in  the 
State,  which  represent  within  its  limits  1,652 
miles  of  railroad.  Only  twenty-three  railroads 
are  operated  by  their  own  boards.  Of  these, 
five,  being  240  miles  in  length,  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  remain¬ 
ing  thirty-five  railroads  are  leased  and  operated 
by  seven  railroad  corporations.  The  amount 
of  taxes  received  by  the  State  from  railroads 
during  the  fiscal  year  1877  was  $599,492,  and 
for  interest  and  dividends  on  stocks  and  bonds 
of  railroads  owned  by  the  State  $31,010,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $630,502.  The  amount  received 
from  State  taxes  for  the  same  period  was  $651,- 
728,  whi,ch  is  only  $21,226  more  than  the 
amount  received  from  the  railroads. 

The  State  National  Guard  consists  of  3,058 
officei's  and  men,  of  whom  185  are  officers  and 
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2,863  enlisted  men,  forming  47  companies  of 
infantry  and  one  battery  of  artillery. 

The  public  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  The  revenue  from  all  sources  received 
and  applied  to  this  use  has  been  as  follows : 


Two-mill  tax  appropriated  by  the  State .  $1,132,501  39 

Amount  of  State  appropriation .  100,000  00 

Township  school  tax .  24,387  00 

IntereBt  of  surplus  revenue . - .  33,306  81 

District  and  city  school  tax  for  teachers’  sala¬ 
ries .  302,630  59 

District  and  city  school  tax  for  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  .  879,806  66 


Total  appropriations .  $1,972,632  45 


Total  valuation  of  school  property  in  the 
State,  $6,300,398.  The  cost  of  education  shows 
a  marked  reduction.  In  1877  the  cost  of 
each  pupil,  calculated  on  total  school  census, 
was  $5.39 ;  in  1878  it  was  $5.14,  a  decrease  of 
25  cents  per  capita.  Calculated  upon  the  av¬ 
erage  attendance,  the  cost  in  1877  was  $14.61 ; 
in  1878  it  was  only  $13.91,  a  decrease  of  $1.42. 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  has  been 
reduced  from  the  previous  year:  males  from 
$63.78  to  $60.50 — decrease,  $3.28 ;  females  from 
$37.04  to  $36.14 — decrease,  90  cents.  The  total 
school  census,  between  five  and  eighteen  years, 
was  318,387  in  1877,  and  322,166  in  1878,  an 
increase  of  3,788.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
public  schools  in  1877  was  198,709,  and  in  1878 
202,634,  an  increase  of  3,925 ;  being  greater 
than  the  increase  shown  by  the  census  by  137. 
The  private  schools  in  the  State  will  seat  181,- 
746,  being  a  decrease  of  566  since  1877.  The 
attendance  at  private  schools  is  42,017.  The 
estimated  number  of  children  who  attended  no 
schools  in  1877  was  72,389,  and  in  1878  72,067, 
showing  a  decrease  of  322.  The  percentage  of 
average  attendance  at  schools  is  ’55 ;  attending 
public  schools,  -71 ;  attending  private  schools, 
TO;  attending  no  school,  T9;  percentage  of 
census  the  schools  will  accommodate,  ’67.  The 
average  time  the  schools  were  kept  open  in 

1877  was  nine  months  and  four  days,  and  in 

1878  nine  months  and  fourteen  days,  showing 
an  average  extension  of  the  school  year  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  ten  days.  The  school  revenue 
has  been  considerably  decreased  since  1877,  as 
follows:  Two-mill  tax,  $61,176.03;  township 
school  tax,  $5,665;  interest  on  surplus  reve¬ 
nue,  $584.39 ;  district  and  city  tax  for  building 
schoolhouses,  $11,947.17 ;  making,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1,106.03  in  district  tax  for  teach¬ 
ers’  pay,  a  total  decrease  of  $78,266.56.  The 
decrease  in  the  valuation  of  school  property  in 
1878  has  been  $218,600. 

The  views  of  Governor  McClellan  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  education  are  important.  In  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  he  said : 

As  our  institutions  are  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  all  males  of  mature  age  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  as  electors  at  least,  all  will  agree  that 
the  Government  should  in  some  way  assure  itself 
that  all  citizens  possess  sufficient  intelligence  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  perform  properly  at  least  their  lowest 
duties  as  citizens.  It  is  just  here  that  opinions  di¬ 
verge,  for  some  would  arrest  the  hand  of  the  State 
at  this  point,  while  others  would  have  it  furnish  to 


all  a  more  or  less  complete  and  finished  education. 
As  is  so  often  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  true 
solutionis  to  be  found  in  adopting  a  medium  course. 
It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  insist  that  all  children  shall  be  thorough¬ 
ly  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  composition,  and 
arithmetic,  with  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
geography,  constitution,  and  history  of  our  own 
country,  together  with  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  history  and  geography  of  other  countries.  Thus 
much,  at  least,  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  their 
political  duties.  But  if  the  duty  of  the  State  termi¬ 
nates  here,  its  interests  do  not,  and  the  question  at 
once  arises  as  to  how  far  it  can  safely  go,  or,  perhaps, 
what  is  the  least  it  can  properly  do,  in  the  direction 
of  preparing  its  youth  to  become  useful  and  indus¬ 
trious  citizens,  skilled  workmeu,  producers  of  wealth . 
This  is  avast  subject,  of  infinite  importance,  and  so 
much  is  said  on  both  sides  that  our  progress  toward 
its  solution  must  be  slow,  cautious,  and  experimen¬ 
tal.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  sound  proposition  that, 
having  reached  the  limit  of  the  subjects  as  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  which  all  agree,  further  progress  in  educa¬ 
tion  should,  in  a  great  measure,  be  regulated  by  the 
probable  future  pursuits  of  the  majority  ofthe  pupils 
in  the  different  localities.  For  example,  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  region,  where  most  of  the  boys  will  probably 
become  farmers,  it  would  seem  natural  to  turn  their 
studies  in  the  direction  of  farming  pursuits.  Not 
that  the  public  schools  can  furnish  the  means  of 
making  them  accomplished  agriculturists,  but  they 
might  be  taught  enough  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  science  of  agriculture  to  enable  them 
afterward  to  pursue  the  study  of  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry  and  economy,  enough  of  the  principles  of  me¬ 
chanics  to  enable  them  to  learn  how  to  detect  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  bad  machine,  enough 
of  the  principles  of  engineering  to  enable  them  after¬ 
ward  to  learn  the  best  method  of  draining  and  the 
use  of  materials  in  rural  construction,  etc.  So,  in 
the  large  cities,  where  manufactures  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  flourish,  their  instruction  might  well  be 
turned  in  those  directions  without  in  any  case  at¬ 
tempting  to  convert  the  public  into  technical  schools. 
I  can  see  no  harm,  but  much  good,  as  probably  re¬ 
sulting  from  devoting  a  little  time  in  the  public 
schools  to  the  practical  instruction  of  the  girls  in 
some  of  those  branches  of  domestic  industry  which 
can  easily  be  taught,  and  are  most  certain  to  prove 
useful  to  them  in  the  households  over  w’hicli  they 
will  eventually  be  called  to  preside.  The  purpose 
of  public-school  education  ought  to  be  to  furnish  the 
boys  and  girls  with  the  tools  of  education,  and  teach 
them  how  to  use  them  in  educating  themselves  for 
their  various  pursuits  in  life.  In  considering  the 
subject  of  turning  education  ever  so  slightly  in  the 
direction  of  the  future  pursuits  of  the"  pupils,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  elevating  effect  upon  the 
pursuits  themselves.  For  instance,  the  farmer’s 
boy,  whose  ideas  of  farming  are  limited  to  the  mere 
manual  labor  of  practical  agriculture,  will  take  a  very 
different  view  of  it  when  he  learns  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  that  many 
sciences  find  wide  and  practical  application  in  his 
every-day  work.  When  he  discovers  that  the  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  has  an  ample  field  for  study,  and 
that  to  obtain  success  his  mind  must  cooperate  with 
his  hands,  he  will  learn  to  love  and  respect  his  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  will  be  more  contented  to  hold  to  it. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  mechanical  arts 
and  trades. 

Those  who  recognize  the  indisposition  of  so  many 
young  Americans  to  follow  callings  involving  man¬ 
ual  labor,  will  realize  the  vast  importance  of  any 
measure  tending  to  elevate  the  agricultural  and  me¬ 
chanical  vocations,  to  bring  the  educated  mind  to 
bear  upon  the  work  of  the  hands,  and  to  supply  that 
great  lack  of  skillful  and  accomplished  American 
workingmen  which  has  long  been  widely  felt.  It  is 
clearly  good  political  economy  in  the  State  which 
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educates  its  children,  to  make  that  education  tend, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  other  industries  of  the  State. 

In  the  Normal  School  241  pupils  have  been 
enrolled  during  the  year,  of  whom  59  were 
males  and  182  females. 

There  are  44  feeble-minded  children  cared 
for  by  the  State  in  the  institution  at  Media  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  also  126  deaf  and 
dumb  and  25  blind  children  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  at  institutions  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Insane  Asy¬ 
lum  at  Morristown  there  are  523  patients,  of 
whom  281  are  men  and  242  women.  The 
number  of  cases  received  and  treated  from 
May  15,  1848,  to  November  1,  1878,  is  5,363, 
of  whom  1,922  were  discharged  as  recovered 
and  1,442  as  improved.  The  receipts  during 
the  year  were  $140,306,  and  the  expenditures 
$126,207,  leaving  a  balance  of  $14,099.  There 
is  also  a  Lunatic  Asylum  located  at  Trenton, 
and  there  are  numerous  county  asylums.  The 
Reform  School  at  Jamesburg  for  hoys  and  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  girls  are  very  effi¬ 
ciently  and  successfully  conducted. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  January, 
1878,  complaints  were  made  of  cruel  acts  done 
to  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  by  the  officials. 
A  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed 
by  that  body,  which  reported  on  March  19th. 
They  exonerated  the  officers  entirely  from  all 
the  charges.  In  their  reports  they  thus  de¬ 
scribe  the  instruments  of  punishment  com¬ 
plained  of : 

From  this  testimony  your  Committee  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  boot-heel  gag  is  a  device  made  of 
leather,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  boot-heel,  and 
is  used  to  compel  silence  on  the  part  of  persistently 
noisy  prisoners  ;  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  cause  the 
least  inconvenience  consistent  with  the  end  de¬ 
sired,  and  is  less  painful  and  otherwise  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old  form  of  gag.  Its  use  is  not  dan¬ 
gerous  or  cruel,  and  the  Committee  see  neither  ne¬ 
cessity  nor  propriety  for  its  removal. 

2.  That  we  are  unable  to  find  from  the  testimony 
that  such  an  instrument  as  the  “paddle”  has  ever 
been  used. 

3.  That  the  charge  that  prisoners  have  been  pun¬ 
ished  by  having  cold  water  thrown  upon  the  naked 
body  is  unfounded.  The  only  fact  which  could 
bear  out  such  an  assertion  is,  that  a  prisoner  who 
had  maliciously  defiled  his  cell  and  his  own  person 
was  washed  off  with  a  hose. 

4.  That  there  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of 
years  and  under  several  keepers  an  instrument  of 
punishment  to  which,  since  the  commencement  of  this 
examination,  the  name  of  the  “  stretcher  ”  has  been 
given.  This  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  pris¬ 
oner,  having  been  fastened  to  the  floor  by  means  of 
a  loose  chain  attached  to  one  ankle,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  climbing  up,  has  his  arms  drawn  up  to  a 
bar  overhead  by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  the 
handcuffs  on  his  wrists.  The  severity  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  by  this  method  has  been  shown  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  whether  the 
culprit  is  allowed  to  remain  wholly  or  partially  upon 
his  feet,  or  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  the  weight  correspondingly  thrown  upon  the 
wrists.  On  assuming  the  charge  of  the  prison,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mott,  the  present  keeper,  found  this  system  of 
punishment  in  vogue,  and  naturally  presumed,  with¬ 


out  any  question  arising  in  his  mind,  that  it  was 
such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  law.  He  has  since 
continued  its  use,  with  this  change :  that  instead  of 
drawing  the  prisoner  up  against  the  wall,  as  had 
formerly  been  done,  the  arrangement  is  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  cell,  so  as  to  allow  more  liberty  of 
movement. 

The  expense  of  the  prison  during  the  year, 
with  the  necessary  repairs,  was  $61,106. 

The  reported  number  of  marriages  in  the 
State  for  the  year  was  5,375.  The  number  of 
births  was  19,427,  of  which  9,943  were  males 
and  9,273  females.  The  deaths  were  14,085. 

A  National  Greenback  -  Labor  Convention 
assembled  at  Elizabeth  on  August  28th,  and 
formed  an  organization  and  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions : 

1.  The  greenback  dollar  to  be  a  full  legal  tender 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and 
by  the  Government  issued,  protected,  and  received 
as  absolute  money. 

2.  The  immediate  payment  of  all  bonds  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  original  contract. 

3.  A  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
issue  of  any  bond  by  the  Government. 

4.  Immediate  repeal  of  the  resumption  act. 

5.  Immediate  repeal  of  the  national  banking  act. 

6.  Immediate  demonetization  of  gold  and  silver. 

7.  A  penal  offense  to  pay  wages  in  anything  but 
lawful  money. 

8.  No  more  competition  of  prison  labor  with  hon¬ 
est  labor. 

9.  No  more  imported  Chinese  contract  or  other 
servile  labor. 

10.  Eight  hours  a  legal  day’s  work. 

11.  Equal  taxation  of  all  property,  and  a  graduated 
income  tax. 

12.  A  protective  tariff,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  all  manufactured  articles  of  which  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  is  produced  and  the  labor  to  manufacture  the 
same  is  found  in  this  country ;  all  articles  which  we 
do  not  or  can  not  produce  to  be  admitted  free. 

13.  The  public  lands,  belonging  to  all  the  people, 
to  be  sacredly  held  in  trust  for  the  homes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  The  Government  to  furnish  aid  to 
families  desirous  of  settling  thereupon,  in  amount 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
same,  instead  of  squandering  the  public  domain  upon 
corporations  or  private  speculators. 

14.  The  highest  object  of  government  should  be 
to  educate  and  protect  man.  We  deprecate  and  de¬ 
nounce  all  seditious  and  violent  measures,  and  appeal 
only  to  the  good  sense,  love  of  justice,  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  people,  and  invoke  them  to  redress  their 
cruel  and  outrageous  wrongs  only  through  the  bal¬ 
lot-box. 

15.  Want  of  harmony  of  sentiment  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  question,  in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  those 
who  demand  financial  reform  should  abandon  old 
organizations  and  unite  together  in  the  National- 
Greenback-Labor  party  to  save  business  men  from 
bankruptcy,  the  working  classes  from  starvation,  the 
whole  country  from  revolution,  and  the  nation  from 
repudiation. 

No  other  State  political  conventions  were 
held  during  the  year.  The  election  was  held 
on  November  5th,  for  the  choice  of  members 
of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature.  The  vote 
for  members  of  Congress  was  as  follows :  First 
District — Robeson,  Repub.,  14,924;  Stratton, 
Dem.,  6,225 ;  Grosscup,  Nat.,  9,879.  Second 
District — Smith,  Dem.,  14,610;  Pugh,  Repub., 
13,699;  Baker,  Prohib.,  568.  Third  District — 
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Ross,  Dem.,  13,509;  Clark,  Repub.,  13,176; 
Hope,  Nat., .  3,843.  Fourth  District — Clark, 
Dem.,  11,449;  Potts,  Repub.,  9,852 ;  Larrison, 
Nat.,  1,539.  Fifth  District — Voorhis,  Repub., 
10,893;  Demarest,  Dem.,  10,089 ;  Potter,  Nat., 
3,268.  Sixth  District — Blake,  Repub.,  14,771 ; 
Albright,  Dem.,  12,832;  Bliss,  Nat.,  2,106. 
Seventh  District — Brigham,  Repub.,  13,199 ; 
Laverty,  Dem.,  11,234;  Winant,  1,424. 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows  : 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

House. 

ii 

83 

9 

27 

1 

21 

GO 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.  The  fifty- 
eighth  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church  was  held  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  beginning  May  31st.  The  Rev. 
Chauncey  Giles  presided.  The  Treasurer  re¬ 
ported  the  condition  of  the  several  funds  under 
his  charge,  viz.,  the  Wales  fund,  the  Rice  fund, 
the  Jenkins  fund,  all  invested  in  Indiana,  and 
the  Wilkins,  Richards,  and  Building  funds, 
invested  in  United  States  bonds.  Their  entire 
amount,  with  the  cash  in  his  hands,  was  $13,004. 
The  Board  of  Publication  reported  that  the 
assets  in  their  hands  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1878,  amounted  to  $17,904.  The  publication 
of  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  principally  the 
“  True  Christian  Religion”  and  the  “  New 
Jerusalem,”  Tafel’s  “  Heavenly  Doctrines,”  and 
a  tract  entitled  “A  Talk  about  Swedenborg,” 
had  been  continued.  The  new  “  Book  of  Wor¬ 
ship”  had  been  generally  adopted ;  and  a  “Book 
of  Rites  and  Sacraments”  was  in  preparation. 
A  committee  which  had  been  appointed  in  1866 
to  examine  and  publish  Swedenborg’s  manu¬ 
scripts  reported  that  the  work  “  De  Caritate  ” 
had  been  transcribed  and  published  ;  and  that 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  republication 
and  revision  of  other  works.  About  thirty- 
six  thousand  copies  of  the  “True  Christian 
Religion,”  the  “Apocalypse  Revealed,”  and 
“Heaven  and  Hell”  had  been  distributed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Iungerich  fund,  nearly  all 
of  which  had  been  asked  for  by  ministers  and 
theological  students  representing  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  the  white,  black,  and  Indian  races. 
The  trustees  of  the  Rotch  Legacy  reported  that 
they  held  property  belonging  to  this  fund  to 
the  amount  of  $17,642.  The  receipts  of  the 
Theological  School  Fund  for  the  year  had  been 
$1,033,  and  the  expenditures  on  its  behalf  had 
been  about  $900.  The  sum  of  $32,845  was 
still  due  the  fund  from  its  old  treasurer,  in 
payment  of  which  a  tract  of  land  near  Chicago, 
Ill.,  had  been  offered  the  trustees.  Four  stu¬ 
dents  had  been  under  instruction  during  the 
year  in  the  Theological  School  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  two  of  whom  were  now  preaching  for 
New  Church  societies.  Addresses  were  read 
from  the  societies  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  from  which  it  appeared 


that  these  societies  were  publishing  a  New 
Church  monthly  periodical  in  the  Danish-Nor- 
wegian  language,  large  numbers  of  which  were 
gratuitously  distributed. 

NEW  YORK.  The  Legislature  of  New 
York  commenced  its  usual  annual  session  at 
Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  1878. 
In  the  Senate  there  were  18  Republicans,  13 
Democrats,  and  1  Independent.  In  the  As¬ 
sembly  there  were  66  Republicans,  61  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  1  Independent. 

The  apportionment  of  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  according  to  the  population  became  a 
subject  of  unusual  interest.  The  Constitution 
of  the  State  requires  the  Senate  districts  to  “be 
altered  by  the  Legislature  at  the  first  session 
after  the  return  of  every  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants,  so  that  each  district  shall  contain, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  inhab¬ 
itants,  excluding  aliens  and  persons  of  color 
not  taxed”;  and  provides  that  “the  districts 
shall  remain  unaltered  until  the  return  of  an¬ 
other  enumeration,  and  shall  at  all  times  con¬ 
sist  of  contiguous  territory.’’  The  same  article 
enacts  that  “  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session 
after  the  return  of  every  enumeration  shall  ap¬ 
portion  the  members  of  Assembly  among  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,”  and  requires  the 
boards  of  supervisors  to  divide  the  several 
counties  entitled  to  more  than  one  member 
into  Assembly  districts ;  and  also  provides  that 
the  apportionment  and  districts  shall  remain 
unaltered  until  another  enumeration  shall  be 
made.  An  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  State  was  made  in  1875.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1876  omitted  or  refused  to  make  the 
apportionment.  The  southeastern  portion  of 
the  State,  and  especially  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  had  so  rapidly  increased 
in  population  as  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  representatives,  while  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  there  would  be  a  reduction. 

The  first  question  raised  related  to  the  right 
of  the  succeeding  Legislature  to  make  the  ap¬ 
portionment  ;  and  on  this  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  was  asked.  He  replied  : 

The  Constitution  contains  no  prohibition  against 
the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Legislature  after 
the  first  session  following  the  decennial  enumeration, 
except  where  the  duty  has  been  performed.  Then, 
no  change  can  be  made  until  the  next  enumeration. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  and  under  well-settled 
principles  of  interpretation,  the  State  Constitution, 
unlike  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  not  a  grant  of 
legislative  powers,  but  a  series  of  limitations  and 
restrictions  upon  legislative  power. 

All  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  (article  3,  section  1).  And  when  not  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  within  the  recognized  sphere  of  legislation,  is 
supreme.  (The  People  vs.  Flagg,  46  N.  Y.,  401.) 

The  power  to  apportion  the  legislative  districts  is 
a  beneficial  power  to  secure  equal  representation  and 
just  government  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State. 
A  prohibition  upon  the  power  by  implication  can 
not  be  favored,  because  obviously  it  would  be  against 
the  public  welfare.  It  can  not  be  taken  away  by  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution.  That  has  not  been  done 
by  an  express  enactment,  and  in  my  judgment  can 
be  done  in  no  other  way. 
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The  language  of  the  Constitution  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  functions  of  the  Legislature  arising  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  system  of  government,  would  seem  to 
leave  this  power,  with  reasonable  certainty,  in  pos¬ 
sesion  of  the  Legislature,  to  he  exercised  over  in 
every  decade. 

But,  grave  as  this  question  is  conceded  to  he,  as 
all  questions  of  constitutional  construction  necessa¬ 
rily  are,  it  is  relieved  from  difficulty  by  judicial  inter¬ 
pretation  given  to  these  provision^  many  years  ago. 
(Rumsey  vs.  The  People,  19  N.  Y.,  41.) 

The  Committee  on  Apportionment  were  di¬ 
rected.  by  the  Assembly  to  report  in  twenty 
days.  The  report  was  duly  made  and  the  bill 
referred  for  amendments.  Thus,  with  amend¬ 
ments  and  delays  between  the  Houses,  no  act 
was  passed. 

There  were  nine  supplemental  chapters  of 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  which  failed  to 
become  enacted  in  1877  for  want  of  the  approv¬ 
al  of  the  Governor.  These  were  again  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  sent  to  the 
Governor,  who  vetoed  them. 

New  York  took  the  lead  of  all  the  States  in 
making  provisions  for  the  codification  of  her 
laws  as  early  as  1846.  The  proceedings  for 
this  end  are  of  sufficient  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  summarily  stated  here.  The  new 
State  Constitution  of  1846  provided  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  three  Commissioners,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  “  to  reduce  into  a  written  and  sys¬ 
tematic  code  the  whole  body  of  the  law  of  the 
State,  or  so  much  and  such  parts  thereof  as  to 
the  said  commissioners  shall  seem  practicable 
and  expedient;  and  the  said  commissioners 
shall  specify  such  alterations  and  amendments 
therein  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  they 
3hall  at  all  times  make  reports  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  the  Legislature,  when  called  upon 
to  do  so ;  and  the  Legislature  shall  pass  laws 
regulating  the  tenure  of  office,  the  filling  of  va¬ 
cancies  therein,  and  the  compensation  of  said 
commissioners;  and  shall  also  provide  for  the 
publication  of  the  said  code,  prior  to  its  being 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  adoption.”  It 
in  like  manner  directed  that  the  Legislature,  at 
its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  that  Con¬ 
stitution,  should  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  three  Commissioners  to  “revise,  reform, 
simplify,  and  abridge  the  rules  and  practice, 
pleadings,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  the  courts 
of  record  of  the  State,  and  to  report  thereon  to 
the  Legislature,  subject  to  their  adoption  and 
modification  from  time  to  time.”  In  obedience 
to  these  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Legislature  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1847, 
passed  an  act  by  which  Eeuben  H.  Walworth, 
Alvah  Worden,  and  John  A.  Collier  were  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioners,  to  be  styled  “  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Code,”  to  perform  the  duties 
specified  in  the  17th  section  of  the  1st  article. 
By  the  same  statute,  Arphaxad  Loomis,  Nicho¬ 
las  Hill,  Jr.,  and  David  Graham  were  appoint¬ 
ed  commissioners,  to  be  styled  “  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Practice  and  Pleadings,”  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  24th  section  of  the 
6th  article,  to  perform  the  duties  in  that  article 


specified.  These  Commissioners,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  appointed  according  to  law,  addressed 
themselves  to  their  task  with  zeal  and  ability. 
In  1848  the  Commissioners  of  Practice  and 
Pleadings  reported  a  partial  code,  which,  on 
the  12th  of  April  in  that  year,  was  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  as  chapter  379  of  the  laws  of 
1848.  The  same  Commissioners  reported  in 
1849  completed  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure.  By  chapter  438  of  the  laws  of  that 
year,  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  amended, 
constituting  in  all  an  act  of  less  than  a  hundred 
pages,  was  established.  With  some  subsequent 
amendments,  this  one  statute  has  constituted 
the  main  body  of  our  civil  practice  from  that 
day.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Code,  ap¬ 
pointed  in  pursuance  of  the  17th  section  of 
article  1st,  completed  and  submitted  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  codes  of  the  common  and  statute 
law,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution ;  but  their  work  has  never  been 
adopted  or  considered  by  the  Legislature,  al¬ 
though  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  that  such 
a  code  should  be  enacted  is  apparent.  On  one 
or  two  occasions,  action  in  regard  to  them  has 
been  urged  upon  the  Legislature  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  but  no  earnest  steps  looking  to  their  en¬ 
actment  have  ever  been  taken.  The  great  aim 
of  the  Constitution  of  1846  was  to  secure  a 
symmetric  system  of  jurisprudence,  including  a 
code  of  political,  criminal,  and  civil  law.  The 
adoption  of  the  original  Code  of  Procedure 
was  a  partial  accomplishment  of  this  constitu¬ 
tional  purpose  so  far  as  the  practice  law  of  the 
State  was  concerned  The  intent  of  the  17th 
section  of  the  1st  article  has  never  yet  been 
fulfilled.  Eealizing  this  defect  in  the  law,  the 
Legislature,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1870,  passed 
an  act  authorizing  certain  commissioners  to 
“  revise,  simplify,  arrange,  and  consolidate  all 
statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  general  and 
permanent  in  their  nature  ” ;  and  in  perform¬ 
ing  this  duty  “  to  bring  together  all  statutes, 
and  parts  of  statutes,  which,  from  similarity 
of  subject,  ought  to  be  brought  together,  omit¬ 
ting  redundant  or  obsolete  enactments,  and 
making  such  alterations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reconcile  the  contradictions,  supply  the 
omissions,  and  amend  the  imperfections  of  the 
original  text.”  Without  doubt  the  aim  of  this 
act  was  to  revise  the  existing  general  acts,  and 
not  in  any  way  to  change  the  settled  system  of 
legal  practice.  But,  instead  of  applying  them¬ 
selves  to  this  needed  revision  of  the  scattered 
and  confused  statutes,  the  Commission  set 
about  an  entire  upheaval  of  the  legal  proce¬ 
dure.  In  1876  they  submitted  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  their  proposed  work  in  the  shape  of  a 
substitute  for  part  of  the  practice  law,  consist¬ 
ing  of  1,496  sections.  This  the  Legislalure 
of  that  year  enacted.  It  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  take  effect  until  September,  1877. 
The  vetoed  bill  of  1,824  sections  is  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  proposed  substitute.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  his  veto  presents  numerous  objections 
to  the  code  of  great  importance,  and  concludes 
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by  saying:  “There  is,  in  my  judgment,  but 
one  plain  and  proper  course  to  take,  and  that 
is,  to  repeal  the  thirteen  chapters  of  the  new 
code  which  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  September 
last,  and  to  reenact  the  Code  of  Procedure  as 
it  then  stood.  After  most  careful  reflection, 
and  consultation  with  the  very  best  minds  of 
the  legal  profession,  I  am  sure  that  I  only  do 
my  duty  in  most  respectfully  but  earnestly 
appealing  to  the  Legislature  to  take 'this  course, 
the  only  one  by  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
direst  evil  and  confusion  can  be  avoided.” 

The  portion  of  the  code  which  took  effect 
in  September,  1877,  contained  a  provision  which 
made  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes 
competent  witnesses  in  court ;  but  it  failed  to 
authorize  the  courts  to  take  the  convict  out  of 
prison  and  bring  him  into  their  presence  to 
testify.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  sent  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  his  approval.  He  returned  it  with 
his  objections.  In  his  opinion  it  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  settled  policy  of  modern  legislation  to 
broaden  the  range  of  competent  evidence.  But 
because  parties  in  interest,  and  husband  or 
wife,  are  now  permitted  to  testify,  is  no  reason 
for  elevating  an  infamous  convict  to  the  same 
level.  The  wisdom  of  the  enactment  must  be 
determined  exclusively  upon  its  own  merits. 
There  is  a  vital  difference  in  the  reasons  given 
for  excluding  these  various  persons.  Parties 
in  interest  were  excluded  because  of  the  natural 
selfishness  of  men  ;  husband  or  wife  because  of 
the  sacredness  of  their  relation.  The  crimi¬ 
nal,  however,  is  excluded  because  his  vicious¬ 
ness  is  a  radical  disqualification.  Is  it  sound 
policy  to  make  the  mass  of  criminals  compe¬ 
tent  witnesses  in  all  proceedings  in  the  courts  ? 
Is  it  just  to  permit  a  magistrate  to  order 
brought  into  court  some  one  fresh  from  the 
perpetration  of  a  vile  crime,  to  dispute  before 
a  jury  the  evidence  of  unimpeached  citizens  ? 
The  question  of  veracity  is  raised.  Doubt  is 
insidiously  instilled  into  the  minds  of  jurors 
who  may  be  personally  unacquainted  with  all 
the  witnesses.  Disagreements  will  thus  be 
inevitably  multiplied.  And  yet  the  only  con¬ 
troverting  testimony  may  be  the  perjured  evi¬ 
dence  of  one  whose  deeds  evince  his  entire 
moral  incompetency  to  give  truthful  evidence. 
Why  should  the  State  declare  these  criminals 
legally  competent  to  testify?  Why  should  not 
the  penalty  of  incompetency  remain  attached 
to  them  ?  True,  the  question  of  credibility  is 
still  to  be  passed  upon.  But  why  raise  that 
question  at  all,  when  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
reliable  evidence  is  so  remote  ? 

A  concurrent  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  form  of  a  Legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000  ;  but  it  failed 
to  pass  in  the  Assembly.  Subsequently  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  Senators  to  sit  during  the  recess 
to  consider  the  codes,  and  report  to  the  next 
Legislature. 


On  February  21st  the  Governor  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  message  transmitting  charges  of  offi¬ 
cial  misconduct  on  the  part  of  John  F.  Smyth, 
Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
made  by  the  Comptroller,  F.  P.  Olcott.  It 
appears  that  the  laws  of  1873  contain  appro¬ 
priate  and  stringent  provisions  forbidding  the 
payment,  or  presentation  for  payment,  of  any 
bill  for  services  in  examinations  by  any  attor¬ 
ney  or  appraiser  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
until  the  same  had  been  approved  by  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  and  audited  by  the  Comptroller, 
and  declaring  that  any  party  violating  this 
provision  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor.  Under  this  statute  the  affairs  of  the 
department  were  conducted  until  the  present 
Superintendent  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Finding  these  provisions  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  views,  he  made  an  effort  to  have 
them  changed  by  the  Legislature.  Failing  in 
that,  he  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  defiance  of 
them.  By  reference  to  the  Comptroller’s  re¬ 
port,  it  appears  that  a  certain  class  of  charges 
aggregating  about  $9,000  have  been  submitted 
to  and  audited  by  the  Comptroller,  while  in 
the  case'  of  numerous  companies  other  large 
and,  as  the  Governor  says,  grossly  improper 
charges,  amounting  to  over  $64,000,  have  been 
presented  and  approved,  or  paid  without  ap¬ 
proval,  but  with  the  sanction  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  without  having  been  audited  or  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Comptroller  for  audit,  as  required 
by  the  statute.  The  removal  from  office  of 
the  Superintendent  was  recommended.  Fie 
was  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  Senate, 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  facts. 
It  was  urged  in  defense  that  the  law  of  1873 
had  been  inoperative  for  want  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  appropriations  to  give  it  force,  and  hence 
the  charge  of  violating  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  law  of  1853,  which  was  not  repealed,  re¬ 
mained  the  only  statute  giving  authority  to 
make  examinations,  and  its  provisions  governed 
during  the  year.  The  result  was  an  acquittal 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Superintendent  on  the 
charges  preferred  against  him,  by  a  vote  of  12 
for  removal  to  19  against  it,  and  a  decision  that 
he  should  not  be  removed  from  office. 

The  question  of  maintaining  or  abandoning 
the  canals  has  already  become  an  important 
one  for  the  State.  The  Constitution  prohibits 
an  expenditure  for  running  them  in  excess  of 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  total 
expenditure  chargeable  to  the  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  1876  was  $1,202,053.62;  for  1877, 
$1,123,360.76.  The  total  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  30, 1877,  was  $1,053, 361 .01 . 
As  the  cost  of  running  the  canals  is  nearly 
$1,200,000,  it  was  evident  at  the  beginning  of 
1878  that  the  expenses  for  the  year  must  be 
reduced  about  $135,708.78  below  those  of  the. 
previous  year.  Unless  a  system  could  be 
adopted  by  which  the  expenses  would  be  re¬ 
duced,  the  closing  of  the  canals  seemed  inevi¬ 
table.  In  the  Assembly  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed : 
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Resolved ,  That  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Depart¬ 
ment  be  requested  to  inform  the  Assembly,  in  the 
possible  event  of  the  abandonment  of  tolls  on  the 
Erie,  Champlain,  and  Oswego  Canals,  what  would 
be  the  probable  cost  of  their  maintenance  by  the 
State,  specifying  the  yearly  sums  required  for  all 
probable  repairs,  the  support  of  said  canals  named, 
and  the  amount  of  additional  taxes  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  the  people  if  the  canals  are  made  free. 

The  Auditor  in  his  reply  said: 

The  abandonment  of  tolls  on  ‘any  or  all  of  the 
canals  of  the  State  requires,  in  the  first  instanoe,  a 
radical  change  in  the  financial  article  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  amendments  necessary  to  effect  that 
object  could  not  become  operative  before  January  1, 
1881.  The  taxes  necessary  to  be  levied  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  canal  debt, 
and  for  maiutaining  the  canals,  would  be  assessed 
on  the  annual  valuations  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  State,  from  and  after  the  year  1881. 
The  aggregate  valuation  for  the  year  1877  ($2,755,- 
740,318)  was  29  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  year 
1873,  and  the  same  ratio  of  increase  would  give  us  a 
valuation  in  1881  of  $3,554,905,010.  The  interest¬ 
hearing  canal  debt  which  will  remain  unpaid  at  ttie 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  September,  1881  ? 
will  amount  to  $9,013,700,  and  the  accumulation  of 
the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  its  payment  at  the 
same  date  should  amount  to  $4,102,103.14.  The  debt, 
after  applying  the  sinking  fund,  would  amount  to 
$4,911,596.86,  which  if  paid  by  a  single  levy  would 
require  an  assessment,  upon  the  estimated  valuation 
of  1881,  of  one  and  three  fifths  of  a  mill  per  dollar 
of  valuation  ;  or  if  paid  by  annual  assessments  until 
the  debt  matured,  as  we  are  now  doing,  the  assess¬ 
ment  for  1881  for  contribution  to  sinking  fund  and 
payment  of  interest  would  be  nearly  three  tenths  of 
a  mill.  This  debt  of  $9,013,700  does  not  fully  mature 
until  October  1,  1893.  The  interest  from  October  1, 
1881,  to  the  maturity  of  the  debt  will  aggregate  in 
the  twelve  years  $4,767,421.50,  and  by  paying  the 
debt  October  1,  1881,  the  interest  would  be  stopped 
and  $4,767,421.50  saved  in  taxes.  The  saving  would 
average  nearly  $400,000  per  annum  for  the  period  of 
twelve  years. 

The  cost  of  collection,  superintendence,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1878,  was  as  follows : 


For  the  Erie  Canal .  $692,412  19 

For  the  Champlain  Canal .  139,216  52 

For  the  Oswego  Canal .  45,549  24 


Total .  $377,237  95 


Assuming  that  this  sum  represents  the  minimum 
of  cost  for  the  three  canals,  it  would  require  an  as¬ 
sessment  upon  the  estimated  valuation  of  1881  equal 
to  one  fourth  of  a  mill  per  dollar  of  valuation ;  and 
if  with  those  canals  there  he  included  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  and  the  Black  Eiver  Canals,  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  four  fifteenths  of  a  mill  would  maintain 
them  all  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $950,768.16;  or,  if 
assessed  upon  the  valuation  of  1877,  it  would  require 
a  tax  slightly  in  excess  of  one  third  of  a  mill. 

The  subject  of  the  revenues  and  the  increase 
of  commerce  on  the  canals  was  referred  by  the 
Canal  Board  to  a  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  investigation.  They  made  an  exhaustive 
report  to  the  Legislature  on  February  13tli, 
which  contains  some  important  facts.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1866  the 
Erie  Canal  had  not  only  repaid  from  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  its  use  every  dollar  expended  upon 
it,  but  had  yielded  in  addition  to  the  State 
Treasury  a  surplus  of  $41,397,651.  All  this 
large  sum,  and  some  several  millions  addition¬ 


al,  had  up  to  that  time,  however,  been  absorbed 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Champlain  and  the  lateral  canals,  the  expenses 
on  account  of  which  had  exceeded  the  receipts 
from  tolls  for  their  use  by  the  sum  of  $48,871,- 
643.  The  general  result,  therefore,  up  to  that 
time,  was  a  direct  loss  to  the  State  of  $7,473,- 
922.  From  1873  to  1877  inclusive,  a  period  of 
five  years,  covering  a  remarkable  depression 
of  all  business,  the  receipts  of  the  canals  from 
all  sources,  even  with  the  drag  of  the  lateral 
canals,  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost 
of  collection  and  superintendence  and  all  ordi¬ 
nary  expenditures,  and  leave  a  surplus  avail¬ 
able  for  other  purposes.  During  the  same 
time,  however,  there  has  been  raised  by  taxa¬ 
tion  the  sum  of  $9,393,603,  which  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  extraordinary  expenditures. 
An  analysis  is  made  of  the  season  of  1877  with 
direct  reference  to  the  system  of  low  tolls, 
thus  affording  a  basis  for  the  consideration 
of  the  future  system  and  rates  of  toll.  This 
analysis  explains  the  mystery  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  falling  off  in  revenue,  considering 
the  great  reduction  in  tolls.  If  the  revenue  had 
fallen  off  relatively  to  the  reduction  of  tolls, 
lumber  and  breadstuffs  would  have  yielded  less 
than  $500,000 ;  instead  of  this,  however,  the 
sum  of  $703,927  was  received.  There  was  a 
great  absolute  increase  in  manufactures,  and 
a  cui’iously  small  tonnage  movement  in  the 
products  placed  on  the  free  list.  The  lesson 
is,  that  reduction  and  simplification  of  tolls  on 
bulky  agricultural  products  result  in  increased 
tonnage,  without  material  diminution  of  the 
revenue.  No  recommendation  was  made  on 
the  subject  of  free  canals. 

The  proper  valuation  of  the  various  classes  of 
charities  of  the  State,  and  their  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  year  1877,  were  as  follows:  State 
Charities — Real  estate,  $6,569,079.29  ;  person¬ 
al,  $497,842.46;  total,  $7,066,951.75.  Receipts 
— Cash  balance,  $83,801.94;  State,  $801,077 
.29;  municipalities,  $371,251.37;  other  sources, 
$397,444.75 ;  total,  $1,653,578.55.  Expendi¬ 
tures — Buildings  and  improvements,  $528,162 
.25;  supervision  and  maintenance,  $1,049,612 
.16 ;  total,  $1,577,774.41.  County  and  City 
Charities — Real  estate,  $6,533,345  ;  receipts 
from  municipalities,  $2,761,775.96  ;  expendi¬ 
tures,  $2,761,775.96.  Incorporated  Charities 
— Real  estate,  $14,115,741.16 ;  personal  estate, 
$4,723,039.92;  total,  $18,838,781.08.  Receipts 
— Cash  balance,  $254,497.62  ;  State,  $99,769- 
.82 ;  municipalities,  $1,477,359.84 ;  donations, 
$715,157.05;  other  sources,  $1,288,768.18  ;  to¬ 
tal,  $3,835,547.51.  Expenditures — Buildings 
and  improvements,  $327,720.30 ;  supervision 
and  maintenance,  $3,816,156.29;  total,  $4,143,- 
876.59.  These  aggregates  are  very  large.  The 
value  of  the  real  estate  is  $27,038,165.45  ;  per¬ 
sonal,  $5,220,882.38  ;  total,  $32,259,047.83. 
■The  total  receipts  are  $8,250,902.02,  of  which 
the  cash  balance  is  $338,299.56 ;  State,  $900,- 
842.11;  municipalities,  $4,610,387.17;  dona¬ 
tions,  $715,157.05;  other  sources,  $1,686,216 
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.13.  Expenditures  on  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments,  $855,882.55  ;  supervision  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  $7,627,544.41 ;  total,  $8,483,426.96.  The 
number  of  poorhouses  and  almshouses  in  the 
State  at  that  time  was  64,  and  the  number  of 
children  in  them  was  1,131.  The  following  is 
a  classification  of  the  condition  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
sixteen  years:  Healthy  and  intelligent,  111; 
teachable  idiots,  152 ;  unteachable  idiots,  105 ; 
feeble-minded,  23 ;  epileptic,  10 ;  paralytic,  8 ; 
otherwise  diseased,  57 ;  crippled  and  deformed, 
50 ;  blind,  9 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  3. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Senate  made 
on  January  16th,  the  Commissioners  of  the  new 
Capitol  reported  that  it  might  be  completed 
and  furnished  ready  for  occupancy,  and  that 
the  grounds  connected  therewith  might  be  laid 
out  and  fenced,  and  the  old  Capitol  and  other 
buildings  removed,  for  the  sum  of  $5,198,625. 
The  items  of  such  expenditure  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  schedule : 

Cost  of  building,  including  dome  : 


Granite . $1,429,557 

Sandstone .  1,103,088 

Plumbing  and  gas-fitting .  55,445 

Tiling  of  roofs .  59,350 

Iron-work .  208,680 

Carpenter- work .  250,851 

Brickwork .  233,292 

Plastering .  102,500 

Tiling  floor .  133,500 

Marble .  19.425 

Heating .  83,000 

Elevators .  120,000 


Terrace : 

Granite .  $238,496 

Sandstone .  379,829 

Brickwork .  154,472 

Tiling .  56,300 

Carpenter-work .  20,840 

-  $849,937 

Furniture .  400,000 

Taking  down  buildings  and  laying  out 
grounds .  150,000 

Total .  $5,198,625 

Immediately  after  this  report  was  made  an 

act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  making  an 

appropriation  of  $300,000  to  continue  the  work 
on  the  building  through  the  winter.  This  mea¬ 
sure  put  an  end  to  all  controversy  relative  to 
completion  of  the  expensive  work,  and  insured 
its  early  occupation  by  the  State  authorities. 

This  occupation  took  place  on - 

A  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  pipe-line 
companies,  and  was  sent  to  the  Governor,  who 
declined  to  sign  it,  but  allowed  it  to  become  a 
law  by  the  lapse  of  ten  days.  The  purpose  of 
these  companies  is  the  transportation  of  oil 
from  its  sources  to  the  points  of  general  mar¬ 
ket  by  its  flow  through  a  pipe  laid  on  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  Governor  said : 
“I  am  of  opinion  that  the  power  which  it  gives 
to  the  corporations  which  may  be  formed  un¬ 
der  it,  to  take  private  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  is  unconstitutional.  Up¬ 
on  this  question  I  applied  to  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  for  an  official  opinion.  From  this  opinion, 
as  well  as  from  my  own  examination,  I  find 
the  judicial  decisions  upon  the  question  in  some 


conflict  and  confusion.  Some  of  them  go  so 
far  as  to  practically  destroy  the  old  doctrines 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
question  is  a  judicial  one,  and  I  regard  it  of 
great  public  importance  that  it  should  be  au¬ 
thoritatively  settled  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day  by  a  decision  of  the  highest  Court  in  the 
State.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the 
courts  for  such  adjudication,  I  cheerfully  allow 
the  bill  to  become  a  law  by  the  lapse  of  the  ten 
days  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.” 

The  legal  aspect  of  the  question  is  briefly 
presented  by  the  Attorney-General,  A.  Schoon- 
maker,  Jr.,  in  the  following  extracts  : 

The  Constitution,  which  requires  compensation  to 
be  made  when  private  property  is  taken  for  a  public 
use,  implies  that,  under  universally  understood  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  the  power  can  only  be  exer¬ 
cised  for  a  public  use.  No  consent  is  implied  that 
under  this  power  private  property  may  be  taken  for 
a  private  use,  for  the  plain  reason  that  it  would  be 
destructive  of  the  very  object  of  government,  which 
is  to  protect  rights  of  person  and  rights  of  property. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  governments  de¬ 
rive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned  ;  and  implied  consent  embraces  only  the  pow¬ 
er  necessary  for  the  public  purpose  of  just  govern¬ 
ment.  A  public  use  is  therefore  the  only  purpose 
for  which  private  rights  of  property  can  be  invaded 
and  the  owner  displaced  by  the  sovereign  power. 
This  is  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  governments 
indispensable  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  A  public  use,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  use.  It  is  some  purpose  relating  to  the 
public  defense,  the  public  welfare,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  government,  the  means  of  communication 
with  ali  parts  of  the  territory  governed,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  collecting  and  augmenting  the  public 
revenue  and  for  commercial  intercourse.  For  these 
purposes  lands  may  be  taken  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  legislative  bodies,  for  courts,  for  pris¬ 
ons,  for  all  police  and  sanitary  purposes,  for  educa¬ 
tional  uses,  and  for  public  charities,  as  well  as  for 
building  bridges,  roads,  canals,  and  parks. 

“But  the  right  of  eminent  domain  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  imply  a  right  in  the  sovereign  power  to  take 
the  property  of  one  citizen  and  transfer  it  to  another, 
even  for  a  full  compensation,  when  the  public  inter¬ 
est  will  be  in  no  way  promoted  by  such  transfer.” 
(3  Paige,  73.)  “A  public  use  implies  a  possession, 
occupation,  and  enjoyment  of  the  land  by  the  public 
at  large,  or  by  public  agencies ;  and  a  due  protection 
to  the  rights  of  private  property  will  preclude  the 
government  from  seizing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  own¬ 
er  and  turning  it  over  to  another  on  vague  grounds 
of  public  benefit  to  spring  from  the  more  profitable 
use  to  which  the  latter  may  devote  it.”  (Cooley, 
Const.  Lim.,  531.) 

What  constitutes  a  public  use  is  properly  a  judicial 
question  to  be  determined  ultimately  by  the  courts, 
although  in  some  States  it  has  been  held  that  where 
a  statute  in  terms  declares  the  use  to  be  public  for 
which  private  property  is  authorized  to  be  taken,  the 
courts  will  hold  it  to  be  such,  unless  the  contrary 
clearly  appears  (25  Ill.,  540  ;  33  Conn.,  55),  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  given  sanction  to 
the  same  doctrine  (4  Otto,  113  ;  ditto,  310).  But 
in  this  State  the  law  is  settled  that  a  legislative 
declaration  can  not  make  that  a  public  use  which  is 
not  so  in  its  nature  (39  N.  Y.,  174;  66  N.  Y.,  569). 
The  latter  case  is  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
enunciation  of  the  law  upon  this  question.  The 
Court  say  that  “  where  the  uses  are  in  fact  public, 
the  necessity  or  expediency  of  taking  private  prop¬ 
erty  for  such  uses,  by  the  exercise  or  the  delegation 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  instrumentalities 
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to  be  used,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  right  shall 
be  exercised  or  delegated,  are  questions  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Legislature  and  not  by  the  courts. 
Whether  the  use  is  in  its  nature  public  or  private  is 
the.  question  upon  which  the  right  of  the  Legislature 
to  interfere  with  private  property  depends.  That 
question  can  only  be  determined  by  judicial  inquiry; 
and  all  the  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  condemning  or  authorizing  the  condemnation 
of  private  property  has  been  sustained,  are  founded 
upon  the  concession  or  adjudication  that  the  use  for 
which  the  property  is  taken  is,  in  its  nature,  pub¬ 
lic.”  (66  N.  Y.,  572.)  And  in  that  case  the  Court 
decided  that  the  delegation  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  rural  cemetery  associations  incorporated 
under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  is  for  a  private 
and  not  a  public  purpose,  and  therefore  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  that  was 
adopted,  a  married  woman,  of  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  or  more,  may  execute  a  power 
of  attorney  in  like  manner  as  if  she  were 
single. 

By  another  act  every  person  in  the  State 
who  shall  either  verbally  or  by  written  or 
printed  communication  threaten  to  accuse  an¬ 
other  of  any  offense,  or  shall  threaten  to  com¬ 
municate  or  to  publish  or  in  any  manner  to 
use  information  or  documents  or  statements 
that  are  alleged  to  be  injurious  to  the  personal 
reputation  or  to  the  business  standing  of  any 
other  person,  with  intent  by  any  such  threat¬ 
ening  to  extort  any  property  or  to  derive  any 
pecuniary  or  valuable  benefit  whatever  to  the 
person  making  such  threat,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  and  made  subject  to  severe  penalties. 

A  concurrent  resolution  providing  for  bien¬ 
nial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  failed  to  be 
adopted. 

The  report  of  the  acting  Superintendent  of 
the  Banking  Department  for  the  year  1877, 
which  was  presented  late  in  the  session,  shows 
that  the  total  deposits  during  the  year  de¬ 
clined,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  depositors 
was  also  less.  The  aggregate  falling  off  in 
amount  of  deposits  is  nearly  four  millions  of 
dollars.  The  transactions  during  the  year  were 
smaller  in  their  volume.  More  accounts  were 
opened  than  were  closed.  The  total  amount 
on  deposit  is  greater  than  it  was  on  January 
1,  1874,  by  some  thirty-three  millions.  These 
facts  show  that  the  number  of  persons  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  savings  banks 
has  increased,  while  their  average  savings  have 
diminished. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1877  the  fire,  fire- 
marine,  and  marine  insurance  companies,  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  State,  were  possessed  of 
$165,396,071.36  of  admitted  assets,  not  in¬ 
cluding  assets  held  abroad  by  foreign  compa¬ 
nies,  or  premium  notes  of  mutual  companies ; 
a  decrease  of  $8,303,658.16  as  compared  with 
the  sum  reported  the  preceding  year.  The 
liabilities  of  these  companies,  excepting  scrip 
and  capital,  amounted  to  $49,650,145.93,  which 
is  $2,464,799.25  less  than  was  then  returned. 
The  income  of  the  year  was  $73,733,432.80, 
and  the  expenditures  $69,775,075.27 ;  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $3,413,055.39  in  income,  and  an  in¬ 


crease  of  $1,144,167.17  in  expenditures,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  Railroad  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
made  a  report  upon  the  anthracite  coal  and 
railroad  combination.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  “  Anthracite  Board  of  Control  ”  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  railroad  and  coal  companies,  some 
organized  under  charters  from  New  York  and 
the  rest  from  Pennsylvania.  These  companies 
have  united  in  order  to  regulate  coal  produc¬ 
tion  and  coal  transportation,  and  above  all  to 
raise  as  high  as  possible  the  cost  of  coal  to  the 
consumer.  The  objects  constantly  kept  in  view 
by  the  combination  are  high  rates  of  freight 
and  high  prices  of  coal.  In  describing  the 
history  of  the  combination  the  report  shows 
that  it  had  its  genesis  in  the  period  of  infla¬ 
tion.  During  the  war  and  for  some  time  after 
its  close,  in  the  flush  times  of  inflation,  the 
combination  succeeded  in  raising  the  price  of 
coal  to  $13  a  ton.  As  consumption  steadily 
increased  notwithstanding  the  enormous  price, 
money  streamed  into  the  coffers  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  at  such  a  rate  that  they  hardly  knew  what 
to  do  with  it.  In  the  expectation  that  this 
golden  shower  would  last  for  ever,  they  built 
railroads  to  all  points  of  the  compass  to  supply 
every  corner  of  the  land  with  coal.  At  the 
same  time  they  bought  or  leased  more  land, 
and  produced  as  if  this  generation  were  de¬ 
termined  to  consume  all  the  wealth  of  coal 
hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  mania 
to  extend  the  trade  to  all  quarters  at  any  cost 
did  not  cease  even  with  the  financial  crisis  of 
1873,  which  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  consump¬ 
tion.  The  network  of  railroads  was  extended 
with  the  determination  of  compelling  the  world 
to  consume  as  much  coal  as  could  be  produced. 
But  even  this  gigantic  effort  could  not  prevail 
against  the  laws  of  trade,  and  some  of  the 
heaviest  companies  ceased  to  pay  dividends. 
Stocks  next  were  watered,  which  afforded  tem¬ 
porary  relief,  but  in  the  eud  the  condition  was 
worse.  There  were  enormous  supplies  of  coal 
for  which  there  were  no  customers,  mines  which 
were  not  worked,  railroads  which  could  not 
be  employed,  and  rolling-stock  for  which  there 
was  no  use.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  com¬ 
panies  grew  poor,  and  that  they  were  driven  to 
a  combination  as  a  means  of  improving  the  sit¬ 
uation.  The  report  proceeds  to  show  that  pri¬ 
vate  operators  who  did  not  follow  the  fashion 
of  inflation  would  be  in  a  condition  to  deliver 
their  coal  much  cheaper  and  make  a  decent 
profit  if  they  were  not  dependent  upon  the  com¬ 
panies  for  transportation.  The  chief  ground 
for  complaint  against  the  companies  consists  in 
the  fact  that  they  arbitrarily  fix  the  charges 
for  transportation,  with  the  undesirable  ob¬ 
ject  of  driving  small  producers  from  the  field 
of  competition.  The  Committee  finds  that 
an  amicable  agreement  of  the  companies  for 
the  regulation  of  coal  production,  which  is 
the  express  object  of  the  combination,  is  not 
in  contravention  of  their  charters ;  that  the 
favoring  of  some  customers  to  the  injury  of 
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others  by  discrimination  in  freights  is  done 
chiefly  by  companies  which  are  not  under 
the  laws  of  New  York,  and  that  there  is  no 
law  which  forbids  this  species  of  favoritism. 
Such  a  means  might  be  provided  in  a  judicious 
railroad  law.  But  the  Committee  refrains 
from  making  any  suggestions  on  this  point. 
It  finds  that  all  the  relations  and  conclusions 
of  the  railroad  system  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  the  Legislature  is  able  to 
enact  a  just  and  liberal  law  on  this  important 
and  delicate  subject.  This  avowal  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  thorough  investigation  and  long  expe¬ 
rience.  The  minority  of  the  Committee  like¬ 
wise  presented  a  report,  expressing  the  belief 
that  the  combination  is  at  variance  with  the 
best  public  interests,  and  a  burdensome  toll 
upon  the  whole  people  of  the  State.  They, 
therefore,  think  that  some  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  a  necessity,  and  recommend  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  fixes  the  rates  per  ton, 
by  the  car-load,  as  follows :  Up  to  25  miles,  4 
cents  ;  25  to  50  miles,  3  cents  ;  50  to  100  miles, 
2  cents;  and  for  all  over  100  miles,  1  cent. 
Five  hundred  dollars’  fine  is  imposed  for  viola¬ 
tion,  district  attorneys  being  made  the  prose¬ 
cuting  officers  in  the  matter.  No  final  action 
was  taken  by  the  Legislature. 

The  report  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  for 
the  year  1877,  presented  late  in  the  session, 
contained  some  points  which  have  not  been 
noticed  here.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
waters  abound  in  fish,  while  others  are  bar¬ 
ren  of  this  form  of  life.  This  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  owing  to  the  difference  in  quality  of  tem¬ 
perature,  but  largely,  as  the  Commissioners 
believe,  to  a  want  or  abundance  of  food.  To 
make  barren  waters  productive  of  fish,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  transfer  into  all  of  the  waters  the 
vegetables,  insects,  or  other  minute  forms  of 
animal  existence,  which  are  found  in  waters 
abounding  with  fish.  With  a  view  of  learning 
what  kinds  of  vegetation,  animalculge,  etc., 
make  some  of  the  streams  productive,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  have  had  them  carefully  examined 
by  a  scientific  entomologist  and  botanist,  by 
whom  they  have  been  studied  with  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  and  other  appliances,  and  the 
results  of  these  investigations  are  spread  "out 
in  the  report.  It  is  their  purpose  to  follow  up 
their  experiments  in  this  direction,  to  learn 
more  about  the  sources  and  varieties  of  life 
which  feed  the  fishes,  and  to  distribute  them 
into  different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  at  the 
close  of  1878  was  more  satisfactory  than  it  had 
been  at  any  time  within  a  long  series  of  years. 
It  had  no  general  fund  debt,  no  bounty  debt, 
and  no  floating  debt.  There  has  been  a  steady 
and  uninterrupted  advance  toward  lower  ex¬ 
penditures,  lower  taxes,  and  a  rigid  accounta¬ 
bility.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1877,  the  to¬ 
tal  funded  debt  was  $10,957,054.87,  classified 
as  follows:  general  fund,  $926,694.87;  canal 
fund,  $9,900,360  ;  bounty  fund,  $130,000.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  1878,  the  total  funded 


debt  was  $9,154,054.87,  classified  as  follows: 
general  fund,  $122,694.87 ;  canal  fund,  $9,020,- 
360 ;  bounty  fund,  $11,000.  The  general  fund 
and  bounty  debt  in  the  above  statement  have 
since  been  paid.  The  actual  reduction  of  the 
debt  during  the  year  by  cancellation  has  been 
$1,803,000. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
year  : 

Aggregate  balances  in  the  Treasury  of  all  the 


funds,  October  1,  18TT .  $5,759,434  22 

Aggregate  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  September  80,  187S .  12,404,505  01 


$18,163,939  23 

Deduct  payments  during  the  year .  13,870,055  69 


Balance  in  the  Treasury,  September  30, 1878.  $4,293,883  54 


Amount  of  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  general  fund  revenue,  during 


the  year  ending  September  30, 1878 .  $6,097,469  29 

Payments .  6,983,307  67 

Apparent  deficiency,  September  30, 1878.. .  $S85,8S8  38 


The  outstanding  balances  in  the  hands  of 
county  treasurers  of  taxes  of  1877  and  1878  are 
such  as  to  change  this  deficiency  into  a  surplus 
of  $1,391,904. 

The  tax  levy  for  1878  was  at  the  rate  of  2^ 
mills,  and  was  expected  to  produce  $7,941,297, 
as  against  $8,726,511  for  the  previous  year. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  decrease 
of  taxation  in  a  series  of  years  :  In  1874  the 
State  tax  was,  $15,727,482.08;  in  1875,  $14,- 
206,680.61;'  in  1876,  $8,529,174.32;  in  1877, 
$8,726,511.01 ;  in  1878,  $7,941,297.94. 

The  principal  canals  of  the  State  were  opened 
on  April  15th  and  continned  open  nntil  Decem¬ 
ber  7th.  The  tonnage  of  the  season  amounted 
to  5,170,822  tons,  against  4,955,963  for  the  year 
1877,  being  an  increase  of  214,859  tons.  The 
expense  of  operating  the  canals  has  decreased 
$310,580  from  the  cost  in  1877.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  been  kept  in  an  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  The  net  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1878,  was  $248,902.38;  net 
revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1877,  $3,031.33;  showing  an  increase  of 
$245,871.05.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  total  payments  on  account  of  the  canals, 
excluding  principal  and  interest  of  canal  debt, 
during  a  series  of  years  :  1874,  $3,842,892.75  ; 
1875,  $2,751,538.72 ;  1876,  $1,659,844.79 ;  1877, 
$1,318,142.48;  1878,  $903,347.02. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prisons 
is  as  follows,  in  round  numbers:  Sing  Sing, 
1,600;  Auburn,  1,200;  Clinton,  600.  There  are 
also  about  800  State  prisoners  in  the  various 
penitentiaries  authorized  to  receive  them.  The 
cost  of  the  support  of  those  confined  in  the 
penitentiaries  is  paid  from  the  State  Treasury, 
but  the  prisoners  are  not  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons.  The  excess 
of  the  expenses  over  the  earnings  of  these 
prisons  in  1876  was  $704,379.  The  results  of 
the  same  for  the  fiscal  year  1878  have  been  as 
follows : 
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Auburn,  excess  of  expenditures .  $84,179  24 

Clinton,  excess  of  expenditures .  77,027  64 


„.  „  $111,206  88 
Smg  Smg,  excess  of  earnings  .  43,406  48 


elusive  of  special  appropriations  for  wall,  rail¬ 
road,  new  sfiops,  etc .  $67,800  45 


In  addition  to  tlie  Insane  Asylum  at  IJtica, 
built  many  years  ago,  the  State  has  erected 
within  the  past  few  years  the  Willard  Asylum, 
at  Ovid  ;  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  at 
Poughkeepsie;  the  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  at  Middletown ;  and  the  Buffalo 
Asylum ;  making  in  all  five  large  institutions. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  private  and 
local  establishments,  hut  almost  every  asylum, 
whether  public  or  private,  is  filled  with  patients 
within  a  very  short  time  after  it  is  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  amount  expended  for  con¬ 
struction  upon  the  various  asylums  up  to  the 
30th  of  September,  1878,  was  $6,374,273.48,  as 
follows:  Utica,  $1,437,559.31;  Willard,  $1,513,- 
664.97;  Poughkeepsie,  $1,697,665.88 ;  Buffalo, 
$1,096,352.91;  Middletown,  $629,030.41.  The 
number  and  condition  of  the  insane  of  the  State 
in  the  various  public  institutions,  November  30, 
1878,  based  upon  returns  by  the  respective  offi¬ 
cers  of  such  institutions,  were  as  follows : 


I.  In  the  State  asylums  for  acute  insane  : 

In  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica .  607 

In  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital .  232 

In  the  State  Homoeopathic  Asylum .  .  146 

Total .  985 

II.  In  asylums  that  provide  for  both  acute  and  chron¬ 

ic  insane,  under  special  acts : 

In  the  New  York  City  asylums .  2,653 

In  the  Kings  County  Asylum .  982 

In  the  Monroe  County  Asylum .  182 

Total .  8,822 

III.  In  institutions  for  the  chronic  insane : 

In  the  Willard  Asylum .  1,395 

In  the  county  poorhouses  and  county  asylums .  1,903 

Total .  8,298 

The  total  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  institutions, 

public  and  private,  November  30, 1S7S,  was .  8,771 

Total  number,  N ovember  30,  1877 .  7.921 

Increase .  850 


The  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum  at 
Binghamton  is  regarded  as  having  wholly  failed 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established. 

The  National  Guard  at  the  close  of  the  year 
consisted  of  7  divisions,  13  brigades,  1  regiment 
and  12  separate  troops  of  cavalry,  1  battalion 
and  10  separate  batteries  of  artillery,  and  23 
regiments,  6  battalions,  and  31  separate  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry ;  in  all  comprising  1,323 
commissioned  officers,  and  18,885  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  musicians,  and  privates,  making 
an  aggregate  force  of  20,208. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  condition  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  State,  and  of  the  number  of  pupils  in¬ 
structed  in  them  during  the  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1878 : 


Total  receipts,  including  balance  on  hand  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1877 .  $11,793,627  67 

Total  expenditures .  10,626,505  69 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages .  7,756,844  81 

Amount  paid  for  schoolhouses,  repairs,  furni¬ 
ture,  etc .  1,863,429  57 

Estimated  value  of  schoolhouses  and  Bites..  80,147,589  00 

Number  of  schoolhouses .  11,824 

Number  of  school  districts,  exclusive  of  cities  11,270 

Number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  legal 

term  of  school .  19,948 

Number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year .  30,567 

Number  of  children  attending  public  schools.  1,082,052 

Number  of  persons  attending  normal  schools.  5,522 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  private 

schools .  118,864 

Number  of  volumes  in  school-district  libraries  751,584 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years .  1,615,256 


The  views  of  Governor  Robinson  on  the 
scope  of  the  public  schools  were  forcibly  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  Legislature  in  his  message  of 
January  1,  1879,  as  follows: 

In  my  former  messages  I  have  given  fully  my  views 
in  regard  to  the  proper  scope  and  extent  of  the 
schools  that  should  he  maintained  by  general  taxa¬ 
tion.  All  my  subsequent  observation  bas  confirmed 
the  opinions  expressed  upon  this  subject.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  giving  to  every  child  in  the  State  a  good  com¬ 
mon-school  education,  sufficient  to  enable  him  or 
herto  understand  and  perform  the  duties  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship,  and  to  carry  on  intelligently  and 
successfully  the  ordinary  labors  of  life,  the  common 
schools  are  and  should  be  objects  of  the  doepest  con¬ 
cern  to  the  whole  community.  To  the  few  who  de¬ 
sire  and  are  capable  of  a  still  higher  education,  and 
who  have  an  ambition  to  shine  as  professional  men 
and  in  the  arts  of  literature,  music,  painting,  and 
poetry,  the  door  is  wide  open  for  them  to  win  dis¬ 
tinction  in  those  callings.  But  to  levy  taxes  upon 
the  people  for  such  purposes  is  a  species  of  legalized 
robbery,  and  even  the  recipients  come  to  know  it. 
Their  sense  of  justice  can  not  fail  to  condemn  it;  it 
lowers  their  standard  of  morality,  and  helps  to  de¬ 
bauch  instead  of  purifying  public  opinion.  It  also 
breeds  discontent  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  edu¬ 
cated,  or  attempted  to  be  educated,  to  something 
above  that  for  which  they  are  fitted.  It  really  dis¬ 
qualifies  them  for  those  duties  and  labors  to  which 
alone  they  are  by  nature  adapted,  so  that  not  only 
great  injustice  but  great  demoralization  is  the  result 
of  a  system  which  collects  money  by  force  from  one 
man  to  educate  the  children  of  another  man  for  call¬ 
ings  which  they  can  never  fill.  The  argument  some¬ 
times  advanced  that  this  system  is  a  benefit  to  the 
poor  is  an  utter  fallacy.  The  children  of  the  poor 
man  generally  leave  the  schools  with  a  common- 
school  education,  and  go  to  work  for  themselves  or 
their  parents.  Yet  while  the  poor  man’s  children 
are  thus  at  work,  his  little  home  is  taxed  to  give  to 
the  children  of  others  a  collegiate  education.  Nine 
in  ton  of  those  educated  iu  the  so-called  high  schools 
at  the  public  expense,  would  far  better  pay  their  own 
bills  than  to  have  them  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
State.  These  views  are  so  manifestly  just  that  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  ultimately  prevail.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  have  been  already  a  cessation  of  efforts 
to  establish  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges, 
and  support  them  by  taxation.  So  far  aB  1  can  learn, 
the  normal  schools  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  wholly  use¬ 
less,  and  fail  almost  entirely  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  they  were  established,  and  for  which 
the  State  is  annually  paying  large  amounts  of  money 
from  the  Treasury.  I  recommend  an  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  these  institutions,  and  a  discontinuance 
of  all  those  which  fail  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
their  establishment. 

At  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Convention,  field 
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in  Rochester,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

1.  Resolved ,  That  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  is  yet  to  be  realized ; 
for  that  which  is  formed,  administered,  and  con¬ 
trolled  only  by  men  is  practically  nothing  more  than 
an  enlarged  oligarchy,  whose  assumptions  of  natural 
superiority  and  of  the  right  to  rule  are  as  baseless  as 
those  enforced  by  the  aristocratic  and  dynastic  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Old  W  orld. 

2.  Resolved ,  That  this  claim  of  equal  rights  in  de¬ 
termining  who  shall  be  the  law-makers,  and  what 
shall  be  the  laws,  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  witless 
ridicule,  artful  evasion,  masculine  self-conceit,  dog¬ 
ged  resistance,  or  by  citing  long-established  usage 
against  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  asserted  and  demanded 
with  increasing  emphasis,  though  a  thousand  times 
rejected,  until  its  concession  is  fully  assured. 

3.  Resolved ,  That  in  celebrating  our  third  decade  we 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  marked 
change  in  woman’s  position  within  the  last  thirty 
years — in  her  enlarged  opportunities  for  education 
and  labor,  her  greater  freedom  under  improved  social 
customs  and  civil  laws,  and  the  promise  of  her  speedy 
enfranchisement  in  the  minor  political  rights  she  has 
already  secured. 

4.  Resolved ,  That  the  International  Congress  called 
in  Paris  for  the  20th  of  July  to  discuss  the  rights  of 
woman — the  eminent  Victor  Hugo  its  presiding  offi¬ 
cer — is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  events  of  the 
century,  in  that  statesmen  and  scholars  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  amid  the  excitements  of  the  French 
Exposition,  propose  to  give  five  days  to  deliberations 
upon  this  question. 

5.  Resolved ,  That  the  majority  report  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
Senator  Wadleigh  of  New  Hampshire,  against  a  six¬ 
teenth  amendment  to  secure  the  political  rights  of 
woman,  in  its  weakness  shows  the  strength  of  our 
reform.  It  is  not  a  statesman-like  argument  based 
upon  reason  and  conviction,  but  the  evasion  of  a 
demagogue. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  national  effort  to  force  citizen¬ 
ship  on  the  Indians,  the  decision  of  Judge  Choate, 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  California, 
against  the  naturalization  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  de¬ 
nial  of  Congress  to  secure  the  suffrage  to  women,  are 
contradictory  class  legislation,  dangerous  to  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  institutions. 

7.  Whereas,  Women’s  rights  and  duties  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  legislation  are  the  same  as  those  of  man — 

Resolved,  That  the  problems  of  labor,  finance,  suf¬ 
frage,  international  rights,  internal  improvements, 
theology,  and  other  great  questions,  can  never  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  adjusted  without  the  enlightened  thought 
of  woman,  and  her  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  question  of  capital  and  labor 
is  one  of  special  interest  to  us.  Man,  standing  to 
woman  in  the  position  of  capitalist,  has  robbed  her 
through  the  ages  of  the  results  of  her  toil.  No  just 
settlement  of  this  question  can  be  attained  until  the 
right  of  woman  to  the  proceeds  of  her  labor  in  the 
family  and  elsewhere  be  recognized,  and  until  she  is 
welcomed  into  every  industry  on  the  basis  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

9.  Resolved,  That  as  the  duty  of  every  individual 
is  self-development,  the  lessons  of  self-sacrifice  and 
obedience  taught  woman  by  the  Christian  Church 
have  been  fatal  not  only  to  her  own  highest  interests, 
but  through  her  have  also  dwarfed  and  degraded  the 
race. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  the  right  of  individual  con¬ 
science  and  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  heretofore  conceded  to  and  exercised  by  man 
alone,  should  now  be  claimed  by  woman,  and  that  in 
her  most  vital  interests  she  should  no  longer  trust 
authority,  but  be  guided  by  her  own  reason. 


11.  Resolved,  That  it  is  through  the  perversion  of 
the  religious  element  in  woman,  cultivating  the  emo¬ 
tions  at  the  expense  of  her  reason,  playing  upon  her 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  future,  holding  this  life  with  all 
its  high  duties  for  ever  in  abeyance  to  that  which  is 
to  come,  that  she,  and  the  children  she  has  trained, 
have  been  so  completely  subjugated  by  priestcraft  and 
superstition. 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  assem¬ 
bled  at  Albany  on  April  24th,  and  nominated 
Joshua  M.  Van  Cott  for  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whereas ,  The  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  for  drinking  purposes  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  and  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  objects  which  governments  are  instituted 
to  promote — demoralizing  the  citizen,  and  causing 
the  insecurity  of  his  person  and  property  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  existing  excise  law  which  protects 
and  legalizes  such  traffic  is  immoral  in  principle  and 
mischievous  in  practice  :  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  such  importation,  manufacture,  and 
sale  should  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  be  recognized 
by  the  State  as  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  offender. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  should  levy  no  excise 
upon  a  traffic  so  demoralizing  and  criminal,  and  we 
therefore  demand  the  repeal  of  the  present  excise 
law,  and  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Moffett  bell-punch  register  act. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  enfranchisement  of 
woman,  as  a  means  by  which  she  can,  through  legis¬ 
lative  expression,  protect  herself  and  her  interests 
from  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  drink  traffic. 

Resolved ,  That  we  rejoice  at  and  will  heartily  co¬ 
operate  in  all  efforts  to  reform  the  intemperate  by 
moral  and  Christian  agencies,  but  we  believe  per¬ 
manent  success  can  not  be  attained  except  by  legal 
measures ;  and  so  believing,  we  deprecate  and  de¬ 
nounce  any  and  all  efforts  tending  to  antagonize  the 
two  principles,  viz.,  moral  suasion  and  legal  prohi¬ 
bition. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  existing 
national  banking  system,  by  which  the  banking  in¬ 
terest  obtains  special  commercial  advantages  at  the 
expense  of  the  labor  industries  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  ascer¬ 
tain  and  create  the  proximate  amount  of  currency 
per  capita  necessary  to  start  into  healthful  activity 
the  paralyzed  and  suffering  industries  of  the  country. 

The  “  National  Greenback  Labor  Reform  ” 
party  assembled  in  Convention  at  Syracuse 
on  July  25th,  and  nominated  Gideon  J.  Tucker 
for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  so-called  Democratic  and  Kepubli- 
can  parties  have  legislated  in  the  interest  of  the 
money  power  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
against  the  interests  of  land  and  labor,  which  are 
the  sources  of  all  wealth :  therefore  we  assert  our 
complete  independence  of  said  parties,  and  declare 
our  entire  confidence  in  and  adhesion  to  the  National 
Labor-Greenback  party,  which  name  is  hereby 
adopted  by  us  ;  and  that  the  following  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  enunciated  to  guide  us  in  the  government  of 
the  State  and  nation,  should  Providence  permit  us 
to  attain  to  the  same  : 

1.  The  greenback  dollar  must  be  a  full  legal  ten¬ 
der  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  publie  and  private, 
and  by  the  Government  issued,  protected,  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  absolute  money. 

2.  We  declare  that  all  acts  of  Congress  changing 
the  original  bond  contract,  to  wit,  of  1869,  1870,  and 
1873,  and  the  resumption  act  of  1875,  were  enacted 
without  consent,  privity,  or  procurement,  and  were 
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and  are  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Therefore  we  demand  the  immediate  calling  in  and 
payment  of  all  bonds  in  absolute  paper  money,  with¬ 
out.  regard  to  the  time  they  may  have  to  run  on 
their  face,  and  no  further  issue  by  the  Government 
of  anv  bonds. 

3.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  national-bank 
act,  the  immediate  withdrawal  from  circulation  of 
national  bank  notes,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  absolute  paper -currency. 

4.  Equal  taxation  of  all  property  owned  by  indi¬ 
viduals  or  corporations. 

5.  The  increasing  poverty  of  the  working  classes 
is  attributable,  in  a  great  part,  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  soil,  the  natural  source  of  wealth,  and  therefore 
we  demand  the  adoption  of  land  limitation  laws. 

(5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  to  limit  the  growth  of  railroad  monopoly,  and 
save  the  citizens  from  the  great  abuses  in  railway 
transportation  that  now  prevail  and  make  serious 
inroads  upon  the  business  prosperity  of  all  classes 
of  citizens,  including  the  small  stockholders  of  the 
railways.  To  this  end  we  recommend  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Legislature  of  a  Board  of  Bail  way  Com¬ 
missioners,  consisting  of  men  whose  business  does 
not  identify  them  with  the  railroads — men  of  known 
character  and  ability — to  investigate  and  ascertain 
the  actual  cost  of  rail  transportation,  to  the  end  that 
proper  legislation  may  be  had  for  the  control  of  the 
railways  by  the  State. 

7.  We  favor  a  protective  tariff,  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  all  manufactured  articles  of  which  the 
raw  material  is  produced  and  the  labor  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  same  is  found  in  this  country  ;  all  articles 
which  we  do  not  or  can  not  produce  to  be  admitted 
free. 

8.  We  demand  the  establishment"  of  a  labor  bureau, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  to  form 
a  basis  for  intelligent  legislation  on  labor  questions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor,  which 
should  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  increases,  and  in  conformity  with  othor 
causes  which  throw  workers  out  of  employment. 

9.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  let¬ 
ting  out  by  contract  the  labor  of  convicts  in  our 
prisons  and  reformatory  institutions. 

10.  An  income  tax,  based  upon  a  constitutional 
limitation,  and  graduating  upward,  but  leaving  un¬ 
touched  all  incomes  under  $1,000. 

11.  We  demand  that  the  salaries  of  all  officers  of 
our  State,  counties,  and  cities,  who  receive  more 
than  $1,000  per  annum,  be  reduced  one  half  for  all 
salaries  above  that  amount. 

12.  That  we  recommend  a  wise  and  judicious  sys¬ 
tem  of  internal  improvements. 

13.  We  demand  a  thorough  reform  in  the  system 
of  public-school  education,  so  as  to  establish  agricul¬ 
tural,  mechanical,  and  commercial  schools,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  common  schools  ;  to  prevent  other  schools 
being  established  or  sustained  out  of  the  public- 
school  funds,  or  said  funds  being  used  for  other 
than  school  purposes ;  to  prevent  the  oft-repeated 
changes  and  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  text-books 
being  forced  upon  the  people  ;  as  well  as  other  mea¬ 
sures  which  will  insure  a  good  common-school  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  poorest  in  our  State  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense. 

14.  As  political  suffrage  is  a  primitive  element  in 
the  construction  of  law,  we  demand  that  any  person 
or  organization  of  persons  who  may  be  convicted  of 
trafficking  in  votes,  or  in  any  manner,  directly  or 
indirectly,  designedly  interfering  with  such  rights, 
shall  be  incapacitated  for  voting  and  for  holding  any 
official  position  in  the  United  States. 

15.  We  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of  servile 
Chinese  labor,  to  come  into  competition  with  the 
honest  labor  of  this  country. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Saratoga  on  September  26th.  The  nomina¬ 


tion  was  George  F.  Danfortb,  of  Rochester,  for 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  that  being  the 
only  State  officer  to  be  chosen  by  a  general 
election  in  this  year.  The  following  platform 
was  adopted  : 

The  Republicans  of  New  York,  appealing  to  twenty 
years  of  struggles  and  triumphs  as  a  proof  of  Repub¬ 
lican  patriotism  and  fidelity,  and  meeting  the  high 
demands  of  the  hour  in  the  same  unfaltering  spirit 
which  saved  the  Union,  and  established  it  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  freedom,  make  tiie  following  decla¬ 
ration  : 

1.  The  faith  of  the  nation  is  sacredly  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  redemption 
of  the  public  promises,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  engagement,  and  our  good  name  and 
well-being  require  that  the  nation’s  honor  shall  be 
kept  as  inviolate  as  the  nation’s  life. 

2.  Under  the  management  of  succeeding  Republi¬ 
can  administrations,  the  country  has  advanced  to 
the  point  of  specie  resumption,  and  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  business,  no  less  than  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  republic,  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  step 
backward  and  no  postponement.  With  this  steady 
progress  we  hail  the  auspicious  signs  of  reviving 
trade  and  industry,  and  congratulate  the  people  upon 
tills  practical  evidence  that,  if  the  good  work  shall 
be  completed,  the  depression  which  grew  out  of  the 
financial  disorders  forced  upon  us  by  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  will  give  place  to  the  returning  confidence 
and  permanent  prosperity  which  can  rest  alone  on 
the  fixed  monetary  standard  of  the  commercial  world, 
on  settled  values  and  full  security  and  certainty  for 
the  future. 

_  3.  Standing  unalterably  for  the  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hard  money,  we  insist  that  the  greenback, 
instead  of  being  dishonored  and  depreciated,  shall 
be  made  as  good  as  honest  coin;  that  the  laborer’s 
dollar  shall  mean  a  real  dollar;  that  fluctuations  and 
uncertainties,  which  rob  toil  and  paralyze  trade,  shall 
cease  ;  that  our  currency  shall  be  made  the  best  cur¬ 
rency,  by  making  all  parts  of  it,  whether  paper  or 
coin,  equivalent,  convertible,  secure,  and  steady,  and 
all  public  servants  whatever,  executive  officers,  Sen¬ 
ators,  or  Representatives,  whose  acts  or  votes  conduce 
to  this  high  object,  deserve  our  approbation. 

4.  The  Electoral  Commission  was  a  wise  and  hon¬ 
orable  mode  of  settling  a  dangerous  dispute.  All 
parties  were  bound  to  abide  its  decision,  and  any 
attempt  to  undo  or  impair  the  conclusion  it  estab¬ 
lished  is  unpatriotic  and  revolutionary. 

5.  While  sincerely  seeking  fraternal  relations  in 
all  j  ust  efforts  and  aspirations,  we  summon  the  people 
to  renewed  vigilance  and  unflinching  warfare  against 
the  vast  horde  of  claims  and  raids  on  the  Treasury, 
which  count  for  success  on  Democratic  rule,  under 
the  mastery  of  a  solid  South,  and  which  would  fall 
with  special  hardship  on  New  York,  as  the  chief  tax- 
paying  State  in  the  Union. 

6.  We  demand  full  and  unintimidated  elections 
in  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  and  full  recognition 
and  observance  of  the  equal  rights  and  liberty  of  all 
citizens,  as' ordained  by  the  amended  Constitution; 
and  until  they  shall  be  secured,  the  work  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  to  protect  human  rights,  will  be  un¬ 
finished. 

7.  We  renew  our  declarations  for  the  elevation  of 
the  public  service  on  the  basis  of  a  secure  tenure 
during  the  faithful  performance  of  official  duties,  for 
a  fixed  term,  for  the  pure,  frugal,  and  efficient  admin¬ 
istration  of  national,  State,  and  local  affairs,  for  un¬ 
yielding  resistance  to  any  further  land  grant  or  sub¬ 
sidies  to  corporations  or  monopolies,  for  grateful 
recognition  of  the  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
republic,  and  for  common  schools  free  from  secta¬ 
rian  influence  and  unmenaced  by  sectarian  appro¬ 
priations. 

8.  While  recognizing  with  satisfaction  that  many 
patriotic  Democrats  do  not  share  its  spirit  and  im- 
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pulses,  we  arraign  the  dominant  forces  of  tlie.Demo- 
cratic  party  as  a  constant  disturber  of  public  tran¬ 
quillity  and  confidence  ;  as  the  wanton  foe  of  public 
security  in  its  persistent  assaults  upon  the  authority 
arid  stability  of  the  established  Government ;  as  at¬ 
tempting  to  weaken  the  nation  by  crippling  the  army 
in  a  time  of  uncertainty  and  danger;  as  guilty  of 
false  pretenses  in  claiming  for  the  Democratic  House 
a  reduction  in  public  expenditures,  whose  fraudulent 
character  is  proved  by  the  necessity  for  a  heavy  de¬ 
ficiency  bill;  as  dependent  on  a  solid  South,  and 
thereby  subservient  to  all  its  demands ;  as  aggra¬ 
vating  the  troubles  of  the  country  by  mischievous 
agitation  throughout  the  period  of  its  supremacy  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  ;  as  faithless  to  the 
obligations  of  national  honor,  and  the  chief  support 
of  wild  schemes  of  inflation,  repudiation,  and  other 
financial  disorders,  which  imperil  public  credit  and 
business  security  ;  and  its  further  or  greater  success 
would  be  a  national  calamity. 

9.  An  emergency  in  the  history  of  the  country 
second  only  to  the  great  struggle  for  its  existence 
now  confronts  us.  As  then  the  Eepublican  party 
was  the  sole  organized  political  protection  against 
national  disruption,  and  patriotic  men  of  whatever 
party  names  rallied  under  its  standard  for  the  defense 
of  the  Union,  so  now  the  Eepublican  organization 
is  the  only  efficient  bulwark  against  national  repu¬ 
diation  and  disgrace  ;  and  it  again  invites  all  good 
citizens,  of  whatever  previous  political  ties,  to  unite 
with  it  in  preserving  the  national  honor.  To  all  Be- 
publicans  this  great  exigency  especially  appeals  to 
rise  to  its  high  obligations,  and  join  heart  and  hand 
for  the  triumph  of  these  vital  principles,  upon  which 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  republic  depend. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Syracuse  on  September  25th,  and  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  appointment  of  Erastus  Brooks 
as  President.  The  only  nomination  was  that 
of  George  B.  Bradley  for  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  following  platform  was  adopt¬ 
ed: 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  New  York 
reaffirms  the  following  principles  set  forth  in  the 
platform  adopted  in  1874  and  1877,  and  endorsed  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  State  : 

Gold  and  silver,  and  paper  convertible  into  coin  at 
the  will  of  the  holder, the  only  currency  of  the  country. 

Steady  steps  toward  specie  payments,  honest  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt.  We  congratulate  the  State 
and  country  upon  the  practical  relative  value  of  the 
greenback  currency  of  the  Government  with  gold 
and  silver. 

The  preservation  of  the  public  faith. 

Tariff  for  revenue. 

No  Government  partnership  with  protected  mo¬ 
nopolies  ! 

Home  rule,  to  limit  and  localize  most  jealously  the 
powers  intrusted  to  public  servants,  whether  muni¬ 
cipal,  State,  or  Federal !  No  centralization. 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  No  political 
legislation. 

No  partial  taxation. 

Official  accountability  rigidly  enforced  by  all  civil 
and  criminal  remedies.  No  private  use  of  public 
funds  by  public  officers. 

Corporations  chartered  by  the  State  always  subject 
to  State  supervision  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  party  in  power  is  responsible  for  all  legis¬ 
lation  while  in  power. 

Economy  in  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be 
lightly  burdened  and  the  laborer  fully  paid  for  his 
work. 

Resolved ,  That  the  provisions  of  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution  are  mandatory  in  regard  to  the  apportionment 
of  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Eepublican  party  for  three  successive 
years  after  the  taking  of  the  census  to  apportion  the 


State  is  a  grave  crime  against  the  people,  and  a  dis¬ 
honest,  infamous  refusal  to  obey  the  plain  directions 
of  the  fundamental  law. 

Besolved,  That  by  the  infamous  conspiracy  of  force 
and  fraud  the  high  officials  and  unrepudiated  leaders 
of  the  Eepublican  party  annulled  and  reversed  the 
nation’s  choice  for  the  Presidency,  put  the  defeated 
candidate  in  the  chair  of  Washington,  and  cheated 
the  people  of  that  reform  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  their  ballots  had  demanded  and  ordained  ; 
and  it  is  the  stern  resolve  of  the  American  people 
that  such  fraud  has  been  perpetrated  for  the  last  time. 

Resolved,  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  honest, 
just,  and  economical  administration  of  Governor  Eob- 
iuson  and  our  other  Democratic  State  officers  ;  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  we  cordially  and  earnestly  approve  and 
endorse  the  same. 

The  election  held  on  November  5th  was  for 
the  choice  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
members  of  Congress,  and  members  of  the 
State  Legislature.  The  result  for  Judge  was 
as  follows  :  Danforth,  Repub.,  391,112 ;  Brad¬ 
ley,  Dem.,  356,451 ;  Tucker,  Nat.,  75,133;  Yan 
Cott,  Pro.,  4,294.  For  members  of  Congress 
the  result  was  as  follows :  First  District — Otis, 
Repub.,  11,798;  Covert,  Dem.,  13,809  ;  Crooks, 
Nat.,  1,430.  Second — O’Reilly,  Repub.  and 
Ind.  Dem.,  13,138;  Litchfield,  Dem.,  9,881; 
Bennett,  Nat.,  765.  Third— Chittenden,  Repub., 
16,667;  Huntley,  Dem.,  10,017;  Steele,  Nat. 
and  Ind.  Dem.,  856.  Fourth — Lyon,  Repub., 
8,742  ;  Bliss,  Dem.,  13,020 ;  Huson,  Nat.,  726. 
Fifth — Bourke,  Ind.  Dem.,  8,327 ;  Muller, 
Dem.,  9,166 ;  Blair,  Nat.,  281.  Sixth — DeVrees, 
Ind.  Dem.,  6,327;  Cox,  Dem.,  10,908  ;  Bennet, 
Socialist,  284.  Seventh — Einstein,  Repub., 
7,617;  Eickhoff,  Dem.,  7,162;  Jahelka,  Nat., 
803.  Eighth — McCook,  Repub.,  12,854 ;  Je¬ 
rome,  Dem.,  7,512 ;  Averill,  Ind.  Dem.,  779. 
Ninth  —  Berryman,  Repub.,  5,726;  Wood, 
Dem.,  7,277 ;  Hardy,  Ind.  Dem.,  6,480.  Tenth 
— O’Brien,  Ind.  Dem.,  11,319 ;  Potter,  Dem., 
9,046  ;  Neagle,  Nat.,  211.  Eleventh — Morton, 
Repub.,  14,078 ;  Willis,  Dem.,  7,060;  Bryant, 
Ind.  Dem.,  254.  Twelfth— Smith,  Repub.,  11,- 
838 ;  Cobb,  Dem.,  9,083 ;  N.  Smith,  Nat., 
2,421.  Thirteenth — Ketcham,  Repub.,  18,240; 
Baker,  Dem.,  9,700 ;  Doty,  Nat.,  792.  Four¬ 
teenth — Ferdon,  Repub.,  11,861 ;  Beebe,  Dem., 
11,323;  Yoorhis,  Nat.,  3,261.  Fifteenth  — 
Nichols,  Repub.,  11,442 ;  Lounsberry,  Dem., 
13,680;  Enkson,  Nat.,  3,524.  Sixteenth  — 
Bailey,  Repub.,  12,199;  Woods,  Dem.,  12,004; 
Hilton,  Nat.,  5,455.  Seventeenth — Wood,  Re- 
p_ub.,  16,771 ;  Patterson,  Dem.,  9,655  ;  Fer¬ 
guson,  Nat.,  3,878.  Eighteenth — Hammond, 
Repub.,  10,650  ;  Ross,  Dem.,  5,765  ;  McDon¬ 
ald,  Nat.,  3,005.  Nineteenth — James,  Repub., 
12,133 ;  Hasbrouck,  Dem.,  5,056.  Twentieth 
— Starin,  Repub.,  17,738 ;  Thompson,  Dem., 
10,889;  Wendell,  Nat.,  2,588.  Twenty-first— 
Wilber,  Repub.,  15,377 ;  Scofield,  Dem.,  10, - 
180;  Cone,  Nat.,  6,017.  Twenty-second  — 
Miller,  Repub.,  14,855  ;  Brown,  Dem.,  11,688  : 
Lewis,  Nat.,  2,102.  Twenty-third — Prescott, 
Repub.,  9,762  ;  Spriggs,  Dem.,  8,730;  Mitchell, 
Nat.,  3,787.  Twenty-fourth — Mason,  Repub., 
12,043  ;  Duffy,  Dem.  and  Nat.,  11,307;  Smyth, 
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Pro.,  429.  Twenty -fifth  —  Hiscock,  Repub., 
14,599  ;  Wieting,  Detn.,  11,174;  Stratton,  Pro., 
315.  Twenty-sixth— Oarnp,  Repub.,  14,355; 
Durston,  Dem.,  1,638;  Walley,  Nat.,  10,979. 
Twenty-seventh  — Laphara,  Repub.,  12,270; 
Piorpont,  Dem.  and  Nat.,  10,232  ;  Howell,  Pro., 
24.  Twenty-eighth— Dwight,  Repub.,  15,569  ; 
Mudge,  Dem.,  1,883 ;  Ilowe,  Nat.,  11,162. 
Twenty-ninth — Richardson,  Repub.,  14,330  ; 
Babcock,  Dem.,  10,960 ;  Beaumont,  Nat.,  8,174. 
Thirtieth — Voorhis,  Repub.,  12,008 ;  VauLam- 
berton,  Dem.,  10,367 ;  Brown,  Nat.,  2,760. 
Thirty-first — Crowley,  Repub.,  12,529  ;  Davis, 
Dem.,  8,713 ;  Miller,  Nat.,  559.  Thirty-sec¬ 
ond — Pierce,  Repub.,  18,998 ;  Lockwood,  Dem., 
16,105 ;  Grote,  Nat.,  1,192.  Thirty-third — 
Yan  Aernam,  Repub.,  11,364;  Morris,  Dem., 
6,732;  Vintpn,  Nat.,  4,689. 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows ; 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

House. 

Republicans . 

19 

93 

Democrats . . . 

12 

2.3 

Nationals . 

1 

2 

Total . 

32 

12S 

An  important  decision  of  a  case  involving 
tho  constitutionality  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“  civil  damages  act  ”  wa3  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  during  the  year.  It  is  known  as 
Samuel  Bertholf  agt.  James  O’Reilly.  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the 
defendant  as  the  landlord  of  hotel  premises, 
let  with  knowledge  that  intoxicating  liquors 
were  to  be  sold  thereon  by  the  lessee,  to  re¬ 
cover  the  value  of  a  horse  owned  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  which  died  in  consequence  of  having  been 
overdriven  by  the  plaintiff’s  son  while  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  produced  in  part  by  liquor 
sold  him  by  the  lessee  at  his  bar  on  the  leased 
premises.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Judge  Andrews.  He  said : 

It  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  facts  found  bring 
the  case  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and  author¬ 
ize  the  recovery,  if  the  law  itself  is  valid.  (“  An  act 
to  suppress  intemperance,  pauperism,  and  crime,” 
passed  April  29,  1873.)  The  act  gives  to  every  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  parent,  guardian,  employer,  or  other  per¬ 
son  “  who  shall  be  injured  in  person  or  property,  or 
means  of  support,  by  any  intoxicated  person,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  intoxication”  of  any  person,  a 
right  of  action  against  any  person  who  shall,  by 
selling  or  giving  away  intoxicating  liquors,  have 
caused  the  intoxication,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and 
declares  that  “  any  person  or  persons  owning  or 
renting,  or  permitting  the  occupation  of  any  build¬ 
ing  or  premises,  and  having  knowledge  that  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  are  to  be  sold  thereon,  shall  be  liable, 
severally  and  jointly,  with  the  person  or  persons 
selling  or  giving  intoxicating  liquors  aforesaid,  for 
all  damages  sustained,  and  for  exemplary  damages.” 

The  question  we  are  now  to  determine  is,  whether 
the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  create  a  cause  of 
action  for  damages  in  favor  of  a  person  injured  in 
person  or  property  by  the  act  of  an  intoxicated  per¬ 
son,  against  the  owner  of  real  property,  whose  only 
connection  with  the  injury  is  that  he  leased  the  prem¬ 
ises  where  the  liquor  causing  the  intoxication  was 
sold  or  given  away,  with  knowledge  that  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  were  to  be  sold  thereon.  The  question 
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whether  the  act  under  consideration  is  a  valid  exer¬ 
cise  of  legislative  power  is  to  be  determined  solely 
by  reference  to  constitutional  restraints  and  prohi¬ 
bitions.  ^  The  legislative  power  has  no  other  limita¬ 
tion.  If  an  act  can  stand  when  brought  to  the  test 
of  the  Constitution,  the  question  of  its  validity  is  at 
an  end,  and  neither  the  executive  nor  judicial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government  can  refuse  to  recognize 
or  enforce  it.  The  main  guarantee  of  private  rights 
against  unjust  legislation  is  found  in  that  memorable 
clause  in  the  Bill  of  Eights,  that  no  person  shall  “  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.”  (Const.,  art.  1,  sec.  6.)  This  guar¬ 
antee  is  not  construed  in  any  narrow  or  technical 
sense.  The  right  of  life  may  be  invaded  without  its 
destruction  ;  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  in 
a  constitutional  sense  without  putting  his  person  in 
confinement  ;_and  property  may  be  taken  without 
manual  interference  therewith,  or  its  physical  de¬ 
struction.  The  broad  question  is  presented,  wheth¬ 
er  the  act  transcends  the  limits  of  legislative  power  * 
iu  subjecting  a  landlord  to  liability,  under  tho  cir¬ 
cumstances  mentioned  in  the  act.  Does  tho  act,  in 
effect,  deprive  him  of  his  property  without  “  due 
process  of  law,”  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution? 

That  a  statute  impairs  the  value  of  property  does 
not  make  it  unconstitutional.  All  property  is  held 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate  or  con¬ 
trol  its  use,  to  secure  the  general  safety  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  ^welfare.  “  W e  think  it  a  settled  principle,”  says 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Commonwealth  agt.  Alger,  7 
Cush.,  84,  “growing  out  of  the  nature  of  well-or¬ 
dered  civil  society,  that  every  holder  of  property, 
however  absolute  and  unqualified  may  be  his  title, 
holds  it  under  the  implied  liability  that  his  use  shall 
not  be  injurious  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  others 
having  an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  nor  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  All  property  is  held  subject  to  those  general 
regulations  which  are  necessary  to  the  common  good 
and  general  welfare.”  Judge  Kedfield,  in  a  passage 
often  cited  with  approval,  speaking  of  the  police  pow¬ 
er,  says  :  “  By  this  general  police  power  of  the  State 
persons  and  property  are  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
restraints  and  burdens,  in  order  to  secure  the  gen¬ 
eral  comfort,  health  and  prosperity  of  the  State  ;  of 
the  perfect  right  of  the  Legislature  to  do  which  no 
question  ever  was  or  upou  acknowledged  geperal 
principles  can  be  made.”  (Thorpe  agt.  Eut.  and 
Burl.  B.  E.  Co.,  27  Vt.,  140.)  The  police  power,  so 
called,  inheres  in  every  sovereignty,  and  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  mutual  rights  from  the  disturbing  conflicts 
which  would  prevail  in  the  absence  of  any  control¬ 
ling,  regulating  authority,  and  has  been  constantly  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  Legislature  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 

In  the  Slaughter-House  cases,  16  Wall.,  36,  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the 
art  entitled  “  An  act  to  protect  the  public  health,” 
etc.,  was  valid  as  a  police  regulation.  That  the  act 
seriously  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  a  law¬ 
ful  business  by  a  large  number  of  people,  and  great¬ 
ly  impaired  the  value  of  slaughter-house  property,  is 
evident.  But  the  majority  of  the  Court  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  act  was  not  void,  either  as  creating 
a  monopoly,  or  as  depriving  the  persons  affected  by 
it  of  their  property,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

In  Munn  agt.  The  State  of  Illinois,  4  Otto,  114,  the 
Court  sustained  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Illi¬ 
nois  prescribing  a  maximum  rate  of  charges  for 
the  handling  of  grain  in  warehouses  in  that  State, 
and  requiring  warehouses  to  procure  a  license,  and 
authorizing  its  revocation,  and  prohibiting  the  car¬ 
rying  on  the  business  of  warehousing  grain  in  any 
warehouse  without  such  license,  or  after  its  revoca¬ 
tion.  The  act  was  held  to  be  valid  as  well  as  to 
warehouses  built  before  as  to  those  which  might  be 
built  after  the  act  was  passed.  The  right  of  the 
State  to  make  the  regulations  contained  in  the  acts 
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was  put  upon  the  ground  that  the  subject  was  one 
involving  the  public  interest  and  general  welfare. 
Waite,  Ch.  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
said:  “When  one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in 
which  the  public  have  an  interest,  he,  in  effect,  grants 
to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use,  and  must  submit 
to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common  good, 
to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thus  created.” 

These  cases  may  perhaps  be  deemed  to  have  car¬ 
ried  the  right  of  legislative  interference  with  pri¬ 
vate  rights  and  property  to  its  utmost  limit,  but 
they  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  police  power  in  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  reports  abound  in  decisions  which 
show  that  the  State  has  authority  to  regulate  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  property  and  the  control  of  pri¬ 
vate  bus'iness  in  many  ways,  “  without  coming  in 
conflict  with  any  of  those  constitutional  principles 
which  are  established  for  the  protection  of  private 
rights  or  private  property.” 

The  right  of  the  Legislature  to  control  the  use  and 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  being  established,  its 
authority  to  impose  liabilities  upon  those  who  exer¬ 
cise  the  traffic,  or  who  sell  or  give  away  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drinks,  for  consequential  injuries  to  third  per¬ 
sons,  follows  as  a  necessary  incident.  And  the  act 
of  1873  is  not  invalid  because  it  creates  a  right  of 
action  and  imposes  a  liability  not  known  to  the 
common  law.  There  is  no  such  limit  to  legislative 
power.  The  Legislature  may  alter  or  repeal  the 
common  law.  It  may  create  new  offenses,  enlarge 
the  scope  of  civil  remedies,  and  fasten  responsibility 
for  injuries  upon  persons  against  whom  the  com¬ 
mon  law  gives  no  remedy.  We  do  not  mean  that 
the  Legislature  may  impose  upon  one  man  liability 
for  an  injury  suffered  by  another  with  which  he  had 
no  connection.  But  it  may  change  the  rule  of  the 
common  law,  which  looks  only  to  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  mischief,  in  attaching  legal  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  allow  a  recovery  to  be  had  against  those 
whose  acts  contributed,  although  remotely,  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  This  is  what  the  Legislature  has  done  in 
the  act  of  1873. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  act  of  1873  is  a  constitu¬ 
tional  enactment.  It  is  doubtless  an  extreme  exer¬ 
cise  of  legislative  power,  but  we  can  not  say  that 
it  violates  any  express  or  implied  prohibition  of  the 

Constitution. 

• 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  debt  of  the  State 
is  $16,960,045  principal  and  $10,160,182  inter¬ 
est.  This  is  known  as  the  recognized  debt, 
and  distinct  from  the  special-tax  bonds.  (See 
“Annual  Cyclopedia,”  1877.)  The  question 
before  the  people  and  the  Legislature  is,  What 
shall  be  done  with  this  debt  ?  The  Governor 
says : 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  attempt  to  pay  it 
at  its  face  value.  Indeed,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there 
is  any  moral  obligation  on  us  to  do  so,  nor  do  our 
creditors  expect  it  of  us.  Quite  one  half  of  our  prop¬ 
erty  upon  which  our  bonds  were  based  was  wantonly 
destroyed  by  consent  of  n  large  majority  of  those 
who  held  them,  and  no  court  of  conscience  upon  the 
earth  would  permit  a  creditor  to  destroy  one  half 
of  his  security,  and  claim  full  payment  out  of  the 
remainder.  But  we  can  and  should  pay  something. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Governor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General 
were  constituted  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  bondholders,  hut  no  power  was  given  to 
them  to  make  or  accept  any  proposition.  No¬ 
thing  has  therefore  been  done,  although  it  is 
believed  that  very  reasonable  terms  can  he 
obtained  if  a  determination  to  settle  the  debt 
is  manifested.  The  special-tax  bonds  are  re¬ 


garded  as  not  binding  either  in  law  or  good 
morals,  unless  there  may  be  a  small  fraction 
honestly  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  State 
and  accepted  by  her. 

The  current  finances  of  the  State  are  also  in 
an  embarrassed  condition.  The  funds  in  hand 
have  not  been  sufficient  for  all  the  objects  pro¬ 
vided  by  law.  The  reason  is  simply  that  the 
last  Legislature  increased  the  appropriations 
without  increasing  the  taxes.  The  deficiency 
has  been  made  to  fall  entirely  on  the  special  ap¬ 
propriations.  It  was  supposed  that  the  tax  bill 
would  yield  sufficient  revenue ;  hut  there  is  the 
same  unequal  and  defective  assessment  of  taxes 
in  North  Carolina  which  exists  in  every  other 
State  of  the  Union.  In  this  State,  however, 
it  is  thought  to  he  impossible  to  devise  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  would  operate  more  unequally,  un¬ 
justly,  or  prejudicially  to  the  Treasury.  The 
rule  for  every  county,  town,  and  township  is 
different,  and  the  values  of  property  situated  in 
the  same  locality  and  of  the  same  character 
are  as  variant  and  unequal  as  the  varied,  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  often  indifferent  opinions  of  the  as¬ 
sessors  may  chance  to  he.  V ery  little  property  is 
assessed  to  anywhere  within  the  neighborhood 
of  its  value,  but  that  does  not  matter ;  the  es¬ 
sential  idea  is  to  have  the  assessment  hear  the 
same  uniform  proportion  to  the  true  value  of 
the  property  taxed.  Unless  this  is  secured,  one 
man  pays  a  vastly  higher  tax  than  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  one  township  or  county  than  the  ad¬ 
joining  township  or  county;  and  it  is  in  the 
power — and  often  happens  in  practice — of  the 
county  assessors  and  commissioners  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  Legislature  by  lowering  the  as¬ 
sessments.  It  becomes  also  a  heavy  tax  on 
honesty,  and  compels  the  conscientious  man  to 
pay  sometimes  double  or  treble  the  tax  paid  by 
his  less  scrupulous  neighbor. 

The  penitentiary  system  of  the  State  is  the 
most  costly  of  its  institutions.  The  idea  of 
such  institutions  is  to  punish  offenders  with 
hard  labor,  so  as  either  to  reform  them  or  de¬ 
ter  them  and  others  from  the  commission  of 
crime.  The  economic  problem  is  to  make  this 
labor  support  the  institution.  The  system  of 
employing  the  convicts  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  has  been  adopted,  and  it  results  in 
yielding  an  income  much  above  the  expenses 
of  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners.  Indeed,  they 
have  earned  more  than  four  times  the  minimum 
fixed  by  the  Legislature  at  which  the  railroad 
companies  should  be  charged.  By  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  President  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  as  engineer,  the  earnings  of 
427  hands  furnished  to  him  have  been  nearly 
$100,000  per  annum,  or  $200,000  for  the  years 
1877  and  1878.  This  is  about  $236  per  annum 
per  hand  gross.  The  cost  of  supporting,  guard¬ 
ing,  and  overseeing  them  for  the  same  time  has 
been  $98,000.  Their  health  has  been  excellent. 
As  nearly  as  can  he  ascertained,  their  net  earn¬ 
ings,  deducting  everything,  and  including  the 
sick,  the  women,  and  all  others  not  at  work  on 
the  road  from  any  cause,  is  $121.50  per  hand. 
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On  the  1st  of  November  there  were  within 
the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  365  convicts;  on 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  558 ;  on 
the  Spartanburg  and  Asheville  Railroad,  1 ; 
on  the  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  28 ;  on 
the  Chester  and  Lenoir  Narrow  Gauge,  50 ; 
and  on  the  Western  (Coalfields)  Railroad,  100  ; 
making  a  total  of  1,102  convicts  on  the  books 
of  the  penitentiary.  The  squad  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
Railroad  has  finished  grading  to  the  town  of 
Murphy,  in  Cherokee  County.  The  President 
of  the  Western  Railroad  makes  a  very  flatter¬ 
ing  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  done  by 
the  convicts  on  his  line.  Having  determined 
to  extend  it  in  the  direction  of  Greensboro, 
the  company  began  work  at  or  near  Egypt  in 
March,  1878,  with  100  convicts,  and  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  soon  seeing  this  road  com¬ 
pleted  to  Greensboro.  The  Chester  and  Le¬ 
noir  Narrow-Gauge  Railroad  Company  has  fin¬ 
ished  its  line  to  Dallas,  in  Gaston  County,  and 
the  grading  to  Newton,  on  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad.  The  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  facts  by  the  State  authorities  are: 

1.  That  convict  labor  is  almost  if  not  quite  as 
valuable  for  road  construction  as  hired  labor. 

2.  That  convict  labor  is  more  valuable  used  in 
this  kind  of  work  than  employed  at  trades  and 
mechanical  work  in  close  confinement.  3. 
That  the  health  and  general  tone  of  the  con¬ 
victs  is  better  in  outdoor  work.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  true  policy  for  the  State  to  pro¬ 
vide  labor  for  them  on  public  works  altogether, 
after  the  completion  of  'the  penitentiary  build¬ 
ings,  leaving  within  its  walls  only  such  as  from 
feebleness  or  the  nature  of  their  crimes  can  not 
be  sent  outside.  In  addition  to  the  completion 
of  the  roads  begun  by  the  State,  and  to  which 
labor  has  been  already  assigned,  there  are  a 
number  of  local  railroads  and  turnpikes  greatly 
desired  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  valu¬ 
able  swamp  lauds  to  be  drained,  at  which  con¬ 
victs  might  be  employed  with  great  profit  to 
the  State,  the  counties,  or  communities  sup¬ 
porting  the  convicts.  Whenever  any  county 
or  community  will  obtain  a  charter  for  build¬ 
ing  a  railroad  or  a  turnpike,  or  draining  a 
swamp,  or  diking  a  river,  and  will  undertake 
to  support  the  hands,  they  should  be  given  the 
convict  labor.  There  are  many  fertile  valleys 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  remote  from  railroad 
facilities,  such  as  the  great  valley  of  the  Yad¬ 
kin  from  Salisbury  to  Patterson,  where  well- 
to-do  farmers  would  be  induced  to  attempt  the 
building  of  narrow-gauge  railroads  if  they  were 
given  the  necessary  labor;  and  many  excel¬ 
lent  turnpikes  would  be  constructed  as  feeders 
to  the  railroads,  and  many  rich  swamps  might 
be  drained  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way 
the  increasing  cost  of  the  penitentiary  would 
be  kept  down,  and  a  vast  benefit  to  the  people 
be  accomplished. 

An  increased  interest  in  popular  education 
is  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  ef¬ 
forts  to  revive  the  university  have  been  ex¬ 


tremely  successful,  and  the  number  of  students 
is  constantly  increasing.  Two  normal  schools 
have  been  established,  one  for  whites  at  the 
university,  and  one  for  blacks  at  Fayetteville. 
At  the  first  session  of  the  white  school  225 
teachers  attended,  and  at  the  second,  in  1878, 400 
teachers  were  present,  representing  60  counties. 
The  colored  normal  school  has  been  managed 
with  unexpected  success.  The  first  session 
opened  with  58  pupils,  about  40  of  whom  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  as  teachers,  some  of  high 
grade;  the  second  year  began  with  74  pupils. 

The  law  relating  to  the  public  schools,  having 
been  recently  adopted,  was  found  to  contain 
many  defects,  and  much  dissatisfaction  existed 
in  relation  to  the  schools.  These  defects  it 
was  proposed  to  remove  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature.  The  receipts  of  the  education¬ 
al  fund  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1878, 
were  $546,914.  To  this  is  added  the  amount 
before  on  hand,  $111,980.94,  making  the  total 
amount  available  $657,800.37.  The  disburse¬ 
ments  for  school  purposes  for  the  year  were 
$539,102,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  for  that  fund 
$118,793. 

The  Constitution  requires  the  State  to  take 
care  of  all  its  insane.  There  not  being  capacity 
in  the  asylum  to  care  for  them,  the  Legislature 
has  provided  that  whenever  they  are  refused 
admittance  there,  and  are  adjudged  insane  by 
a  jury  in  the  Superior  Court,  the  county  in 
which  they  reside  shall  be  entitled  to  draw 
from  the  State  Treasury  not  exceeding  $100 
per  year  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  in  the  State  about  1,000  in¬ 
sane.  The  asylum  at  Raleigh  has  capacity  for 
about  250,  one  fourth  the  whole  number  in  the 
State.  It  costs  about  $250  per  head  to  keep 
them.  The  State  is  now  building  the  largest 
and  perhaps  most  costly  house  within  her  limits, 
with  capacity  for  400,  at  Morganton,  and  has 
already  expended  $135,000.  The  work  is  about 
one  third  done.  She  is  also  building  another 
house  for  the  colored  insane  near  Goldsboro 
that  will  cost  $50,000.  About  $320,000  more 
will  be  required  to  complete  and  furnish  these 
institutions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
expense  to  the  State  will  be  about  $200,000. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  State  to  car¬ 
ry  out  a  system  of  internal  improvements  for 
a  long  period.  Commenced  before  railroads 
were  known,  the  purpose  now  is  to  complete 
them  by  railroads,  and  to  make  the  latter  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  to  reach  every  county  of  the  State. 
The  breadth  of  the  State  from  north  to  south 
in  its  western  part  is  a  hundred  miles.  By 
extending  a  railroad  through  the  middle  of 
it  from  east  to  west,  the  greatest  distance  at 
which  any  man  can  be  from  it  is  fifty  miles, 
or  two  days’  travel  with  a  loaded  wagon.  If 
this  distance  of  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
railroad  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  it 
becomes  evident  that  one  third  of  the  State 
would  be  within  seventeen  miles  of  this  great 
highway  running  through  the  country,  like  a 
public  street  through  a  commercial  city.  An- 
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other  third  would  be  between  seventeen  and 
thirty-four  miles  from  it,  and  the  remaining 
third  between  thirty-four  and  fifty.  The  first 
project  was  to  afford  transportation  to  all  the 
people,  as  above  described,  by  a  main  central 
line,  after  which  the  general  anatomy  of  the 
State  system  was  to  be  constructed,  the  arms, 
branches,  lateral  and  cross  lines,  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  system  of  transportation  for 
all  sections  and  all  the  interests  of  the  State. 
It  was  never  contemplated  by  any  intelligent 
advocate  of  internal  improvements  to  confine 
the  State  to  a  single  line  of  railroad,  or  to  deny 
to  any  portion  of  the  people  the  largest  and 
most  liberal  facilities  for  reaching  all  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  It  was  the  hope  that  long 
before  this  every  portion  of  North  Carolina 
should  be  penetrated  by  railroads  tending  in 
every  conceivable  direction;  that  with  one 
general  system  through  the  center  of  the  State 
from  east  to  west,  connecting  the  mountains 
with  the  seaboard,  there  should  also  exist  a 
perfect  network  of  railroads  all  over  the  State, 
developing  its  resources,  and  making  the  peo¬ 
ple  prosperous  and  the  State  a  great  common¬ 
wealth.  That  portion  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad  known  as  the  Mountain  Sec¬ 
tion  is  ten  miles  long,  and  extends  from  a  point 
half  way  between  Old  Fort  and  Henry  Station, 
to  the  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  through  the  long 
tunnel  under  the  Blue  Ridge.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  or  North  America,  there  is  no¬ 
where  such  inland  work  as  that  presented  on 
this  mountain  section,  and,  as  a  North  Carolina 
achievement  of  engineering  and  mechanical 
skill,  this  work  is  a  monument  and  an  object 
of  becoming  pride  to  the  State.  There  are  on 
this  section  seven  tunnels,  in  all  3,636  feet  in 
length,  which  involved  40,000  cubic  yards  of 
excavation  through  solid  rock.  These  tunnels 
are  now  all  completed  and  ready  for  the  track 
through  them,  except  the  Swannanoa,  which 
has  yet  80  feet  of  heading  and  300  feet  of 
bench  to  be  removed,  in  all  something  less 
than  3,000  cubic  yards,  not  more  than  six 
weeks’  work  for  the  present  force  of  hands, 
and  the  appliances  upon  it.  This  heavy  tunnel- 
work  has  long  stood  as  an  almost  impenetrable 
barrier  to  railroad  connection  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
the  work  of  boring  through  these  mountains 
has  been  watched  by  the  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ridge.  There  are,  among  numerous 
smaller  ones,  five  main  cuts,  out  of  which  have 
been  taken,  in  the  aggregate,  465,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  and  stone,  mostly  rock,  one  of 
these  cuts  measuring  160,000  cubic  yards,  and 
the  other  four  averaging  above  75,000  cubic 
yards.  Besides  the  succession  of  cuts  and  fills 
on  the  entire  mountain  section,  there  are  four 
main  fills  of  682,000  cubic  yards,  one  of  them 
requiring  380,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
stone  to  make  it,  and  the  other  three  aver¬ 
aging  more  than  100,000  cubic  yards.  On  four 
of  these  fills  temporary  trestles  were  erected, 
the  track  carried  on  over  them,  and  the  pro¬ 


cess  of  completing  the  filling  will  go  on  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  roadway  is  made  per¬ 
manent.  The  most  of  the  work  of  filling  in  is, 
however,  already  completed,  only  leaving  the 
temporary  structures  of  such  spans  and  height 
as  make  them  perfectly  safe  for  the  passage 
of  trains  for  two  or  three  years,  before  which 
time  they  will  all  have  been  filled,  and  the 
track  resting  on  a  solid  road-bed  of  earth  and 
broken  stone.  The  tunnel-work,  cuts  and  fills, 
above  enumerated,  by  no  means  comprises  the 
excavation  on  the  mountain  section.  For  the 
entire  ten  miles  the  roadway  is  a  succession 
of  cuts  and  fills,  and  there  is  not  a  yard  of  the 
distance  over  which  the  track  rests  on  a  natu¬ 
ral  level.  The  total  rise  on  this  mountain  sec¬ 
tion  is  1,020  feet,  or  102  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
original  estimates  for  the  work  on  this  section 
were  $1,300,000,  or  an  average  of  $130,000 
to  the  mile.  "With  the  aid  of  convict  labor  it 
has  not  cost  so  much,  but  with  hired  labor  it 
could  not  have  been  completed  within  the  es¬ 
timates.  There  are  numerous  ravines  and 
mountain  streams  which  the  road  crosses,  and 
one,  Mill  Creek,  is  crossed  twelve  times  in  six 
miles.  Besides  the  culverts,  there  are  eight 
stone  viaducts,  and  three  wooden  bridges  or 
trestles.  The  four  temporary  trestles  to  be 
filled  in  aggregate  1,200  feet  in  length,  and 
have  a  height  at  their  centers  of  26,  56,  64, 
and  70  feet,  respectively.  Three  arch  culverts 
are  respectively  402,  288,  and  260  feet  long, 
8  by  10  feet,  width  and  height,  and  the  main 
one  cost  $15,000  at  contract  price  in  1868. 
Twenty-five  smaller  cuts,  other  than  those  enu¬ 
merated  above,  involved  the  excavation  of 
nearly  400,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  stone, 
and  the  work  has  been  increased  by  reason  of 
land-slides  fully  one  third  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  estimates  for  the  mountain  section  at 
the  beginning.  Including  the  remainder  of  the 
Swannanoa  Tunnel,  there  is  not  now  in  the 
way  of  the  track  to  the  summit,  at  Swannanoa 
Gap,  more  than  5,000  cubic  yards  of  excavat¬ 
ing,  and  of  this  there  is  not  a  shovelful  of 
original  earth  outside  of  the  long  tunnel,  all 
of  that  which  remains  in  the  roading  now 
being  the  deposit  of  the  slides ;  and  should  no 
more  occur,  the  roadway  will  be  open  to  the 
Swannanoa  Tunnel  at  once. 

The  eleven  counties  of  Buncombe,  Cherokee, 
Clay,  Graham,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Jackson, 
Macon,  Madison,  Swain,  and  Transylvania, 
whose  future  is  bound  up  in  the  extension  of 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  to  Duck- 
town  and  to  Point  Rock,  return  for  taxation 
2,818,986  acres  of  land,  assessed  at  $4,630,465, 
which  is,  on  account  of  the  want  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  less  than  $2  per  acre.  The 
internal  wealth  of  that  magnificent  country 
can  not  be  estimated.  There  are  no  means  of 
approximating  its  resources.  It  requires  rail¬ 
roads  to  give  it  the  facilities  for  reaching  mar¬ 
ket,  to  stimulate  its  people  to  increase  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  products,  and  to  attract 
capital  and  population,  to  properly  develop  that 
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section  of  country,  which,  when  developed,  will 
be  one  of  the  wealthiest  portions  of  North 
Carolina,  contributing  a  thousand  fold  more 
to  the  State  Treasury  than  under  the  present 
assessment.  Its  mineral  wealth  alone  would 
enrich  an  empire.  Almost  every  species  of 
mineral  is  found  in  these  counties  of  western 
North  Carolina,  specimens  of  which  have  gone 
to  enrich  the  cabinets  of  other  States,  and  be 
exhibited  abroad.  The  statistics  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  yet  in  its  infancy,  show 
that  in  Cherokee  there  are  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  manganese ;  in  Graham,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead;  in  Haywood,  mica;  in  Hen¬ 
derson,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  mica ;  in 
Jackson,  graphite,  asbestus,  copper,  silver,  and 
manganese ;  in  Macon,  copper,  iron,  mica,  and 
corundum;  in  Madison,  iron  and  mica;  in 
Swain,  silver,  lead,  copper,  mica,  and  saltpeter ; 
in  Transylvania,  mica,  copper,  and  iron.  Of 
mineral  waters,  Buncombe  has  sulphur  and 
numerous  iron  springs;  Cherokee,  many  not 
analyzed;  Graham,  three  iron  and  sulphur 
springs ;  Macon,  many  iron,  and  Madison,  some 
of  the  finest  warm  springs  in  the  world;  all  of 
which  may  he  resorted  to  by  both  health-  and 
pleasure-seekers.  The  whole  section  abounds 
in  the  finest  timber,  oak,  pine,  black  walnut, 
poplar,  white  pine,  hickory,  chestnut,  cherry, 
locust,  linden,  buckeye,  ash,  bii’ch,  beech,  maple, 
and  gum.  And  the  supply  of  superior  marble 
of  every  description,  granite,  sandstone,  and 
soapstone,  is  inexhaustible.  The  staple  prod¬ 
ucts  of  these  transmontane  counties  are  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
sorghum,  and  the  grasses.  The  fruits  are  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and  ber¬ 
ries,  of  which  large  quantities  are  annually 
produced.  From  the  best  data  that  can  now 
be  obtained,  it  is  estimated  that  these  counties 
annually  produce  2,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 
300,000  bushels  of  wheat,  100,000  bushels  of 
rye,  6,000  bushels  of  buckwheat,  ISO, 000  gal¬ 
lons  of  sorghum,  200,000  pounds  of  honey, 
100,000  bushels  of  oats,  10,000  tons  of  grasses, 
2,000  pounds  of  flax,  300,000  pounds  of  to¬ 
bacco,  300,000  bushels  of  green  and  200,000 
pounds  of  dried  apples,  50,000  pounds  of  dried 
peaches,  and  200,000  pounds  of  butter.  Of 
the  cattle  and  hogs  fattened  and  killed,  and 
driven  to  market  on  the  hoof,  there  are  no  re¬ 
liable  data  at  hand,  but  the  number  is  known 
to  be  great.  The  country  is  self-sustaining  in 
these  products  of  the  stock-lot  and  farm-yard, 
and  has  a  handsome  surplus,  from  which  the 
people  chiefly  derive  their  ready  money,  except 
in  the  article  of  tobacco,  raised  exclusively  for 
export,  but  which  is  not  a  general  product 
throughout  all  these  counties. 

Reports  from  all  the  counties  of  the  State 
except  four  give  a  partial  statement  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  results  for  1877.  Of  the  ninety  coun¬ 
ties  reported,  sixty-four  produce  cotton ;  of 
these,  forty-four  estimate  the  yield  to  be  less 
than  that  of  1876 ;  thirty-six  report  an  average 
decrease  of  28  per  cent.  In  twelve  counties 


the  yield  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same, 
while  in  eight  an  increase  is  reported.  The 
average  yield  of  tobacco  per  acre  in  the  forty- 
two  counties  reporting  it  is  about  600  pounds. 
Forty-eight  counties  produced  an  ample  supply 
of  bread  and  meat  and  forage  for  stock,  and  of 
these  twenty-one  report  a  surplus.  Twenty 
others  report  a  supply  of  grain  and  forage,  but 
not  a  sufficiency  of  meat,  while  the  remaining 
twenty-two  report  a  general  deficiency.  One 
county  reports  no  small  grain.  One  reports  no 
wheat,  but  a  largely  increased  acreage  in  oats. 
Two  report  a  smaller  acreage  than  in  1876. 
Thirteen  estimate  the  acreage  at  about  the 
same,  while  seventy-three  give  an  increased 
acreage,  varying  from  25  to  200  per  cent.  In 
eighty  -  nine  counties,  sheep  could  be  raised 
profitably ;  the  average  cost  of  keeping  them 
through  the  winter  does  not  exceed  fifty  cents. 
In  fifty-six  counties  sheep  husbandry  could  be 
made  very  remunerative  but  for  the  presence 
of  sheep-killing  dogs.  Four  counties  report  that 
they  do  not  desire  immigration,  and  eighty-six 
respond  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  no  system 
recognized  in  the  employment  of  farm  labor¬ 
ers — the  three  plans  usually  practiced  prevail¬ 
ing  to  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  sections  of 
the  State,  viz.,  for  wages,  on  shares,  or  as  “rent¬ 
ers.”  In  eighty-four  counties  the  lands  under 
the  management  of  freedmen  deteriorate,  while 
in  two  they  improve,  and  in  three  they  remain 
about  the  same.  As  farmers,  in  six  counties 
there  is  no  marked  change  in  their  condition ; 
in  fifteen  they  are  improving,  and  in  sixty- 
eight  they  are  not  improving.  In  forty-one 
counties  farmers  are  generally  free  from  debt, 
and  are  improving  financially,  while  in  forty- 
five  they  are  much  depressed.  In  the  four 
remaining  counties,  while  they  have  a  supply 
of  forage,  grain,  and  meat,  money  is  reported 
scarcer  than  since  the  war.  The  reports  pre¬ 
sent  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in  an  encour¬ 
aging  and  hopeful  light.  A  larger  area  is  de¬ 
voted  to  small  grain  and  the  grasses ;  a  more 
plentiful  store  of  supplies  is  on  hand  ;  new 
crops,  new  industries,  and  new  systems  of  farm¬ 
ing  are  being  introduced.  In  the  seventy-three 
counties  reported  as  having  increased  their  acre¬ 
age  seeded  to  small  grain,  the  eastern  counties 
are  well  represented.  The  total  aggregate  value 
of  lands,  town  property,  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
farming  utensils,  money  in  hand  and  on  deposit, 
solvent  credits,  etc.,  in  1874,  was  $143,723,813, 
while  in  1877  it  was  $146,370,493,  a  gain  of 
$2,646,6S0.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  listed 
for  taxation  has  decreased  796,370  acres,  and 
fallen  off  in  value  $2,214,288  for  the  same  years. 
For  the  same  years  the  value  of  town  property 
has  increased  from  $16,652,131  to  $17,413,340. 
The  number  of  horses  has  increased  13,263, 
but  the  value  has  decreased  $1,043,843,  owing 
to  the  general  shrinkage  in  nearly  all  values. 
Mules  increased  in  number  13,070,  and  de¬ 
creased  in  value  $327,551.  Goats  have  gained 
rapidly  and  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  7,455 
over  the  number  known  to  be  in  the  State  in 
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1874.  The  numerical  increase  in  cattle  is  only 
14,039,  and  the  money  loss  in  value  $151,406. 
There  are  88,391  more  hogs  in  the  State  than 
there  were  in  1874,  and  the  increased  valuation 
amounts  to  $182,143.  There  are  88,335  more 
head  of  sheep  than  four  years  ago.  The  value 
of  farming  utensils  has  nearly  doubled,  show¬ 
ing  a  net  gain  ot  $5,688,680.  Money  on  hand 
and  on  deposit  has  decreased  by  a  half.  Sol¬ 
vent  credits  have  been  growing  steadily,  and 
now  exhibit  an  increase  of  a  fourth,  while  other 
personal  property  shows  a  falling  off  in  value 
of  about  one  tithe.  The  stock  of  the  State  in 
incorporated  companies  has  increased  from 
$590,521  worth  to  $698,258,  and  her  railroad 
franchises,  that  were  worth  only  $564,981  in 
1874,  amounted  to  $889,591  in  1877.  The  value 
of  land  in  the  State  as  reported  by  the  State 
Auditor  is  $74,744,905 ;  of  town  property,  $17,- 
413,340;  of  horses,  mules,  horned  cattle,  etc., 
$16,833,509;  of  farming  utensils,  money  on 
hand  or  on  deposit,  solvent  credits,  etc.,  $37,- 
378,739.  The  total  valuation  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  was  therefore  $146,370,403. 

An  application  for  the  restoration  or  copies 
of  important  papers  taken  from  the  archives  of 
the  State  by  General  Sherman  brought  out  a 
reply  from  Mr.  McCreary,  Secretary  of  War, 
that  he  was  disposed  to  comply  with  this  re¬ 
quest  as  far  as  he  might  consistently  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States,  though  he  thought 
it  probable  that  upon  examination  it  might  be 
found  that  some  of  these  records  were  of  such 
a  character  as  to  he  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  evidence  in  resisting  claims 
upon  the  Treasury.  He  therefore  reserved  the 
right  to  use  his  discretion  in  determining  wheth¬ 
er  any,  and  if  any,  what  records  should  be  ex¬ 
cepted  from  transcribing,  on  the  “  ground  that 
they  should  not  he  made  public.” 

The  municipal  elections  in  the  State  were 
held  on  May  6th.  In  nearly  every  town  the 
contest  was  between  Democrats  regularly  nom¬ 
inated  and  independent  Democrats  who  were 
supported  by  Republicans. 

The  State  election  this  year  was  for  the 
choice  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Judges, 
and  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
held  on  August  1st. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at 
Raleigh  on  June  13th.  A  large  number  of 
delegates  were  present,  and  H.  B.  Short  was 
elected  permanent  chairman.  W.  N.  H.  Smith 
was  nominated  for  Chief  Justice,  and  Thomas 
S.  Ashe  and  John  H.  Dillard  were  nominated 
for  Associate  Judges. 

On  July  10th  the  Republican  State  Commit¬ 
tee  held  a  meeting  at  Raleigh,  and  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  “it  is  inexpedient” 
to  nominate  a  State  ticket  to  be  voted  for  at 
the  next  election.  The  only  State  officers  to 
be  chosen  were  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  it  was  admitted  that,  as  the  Republicans 
had  no  hope  of  electing  them,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  make  a  contest. 
The  canvass  would  cost  $2,500,  and  there 


was  not  a  dollar  in  the  Committee’s  treasury. 
Besides,  there  existed  apathy  and  indifference 
among  the  Republicans,  caused  by  the  policy 
of  the  national  Administration  toward  South¬ 
ern  Republicans,  particularly  the  appointment 
of  Democrats  to  office ;  and  under  these  hope¬ 
less  circumstances  it  was  best  to  disband  the 
party.  The  party  thus  disorganized  cast  108,- 
000  votes  at  the  late  Presidential  election,  the 
majority  against  it  being  only  17,000. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  the  choice  of 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  Judges  without 
opposition.  For  Chief  Justice,  William  N.  H. 
Smith  received  128,360  votes;  for  Associate 
Justices,  Thomas  S.  Ashe  received  128,040 
votes,  and  John  Dillard  127,745  votes. 

Chief  Justice  Smith  is  a  native  of  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  N.  0.,  whither  his  father  went  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  high  culture, 
much  ability  and  learning  as  a  jurist,  and  of 
exceptional  purity  of  private  character.  He 
represented  the  First  District  in  the  last  Fed¬ 
eral  Congress  before  the  war,  and  came  so 
near  being  Speaker  that  he  actually  received  a 
majority,  but  was  defeated  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a  vote.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Congress.  On  the  judicial  ticket  with 
him  at  the  election  were  the  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
Ashe,  a  former  member  of  Congress,  and  J.  H. 
Dillard,  an  astute  and  successful  lawyer,  who 
were  likewise  elected  practically  without  op¬ 
position. 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

House. 

Democrats . 

84 

79 

Republicans . 

16 

41 

Total . 

50 

120 

As  the  time  for  the  election  of  members  of 
Congress  approached,  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  by  United  States  Attorney- 
General  Devens  to  the  Federal  District  Attor¬ 
ney  in  the  State : 

Washington,  October  5, 1878. 

In  case  of  interference  by  Democrats  -with  Repub¬ 
lican  meetings,  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
initiatory  steps  toward  the  election  of  members  of 
Congress,  1  call  your  attention  to  chapter  vii.,  and 
especially  section’  5,520,  Revised  Statutes.  You  will 
be  expected  to  give  your  personal  attention  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  above  section.  Meetings 
called  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  and  supporting 
the  election  of  candidates  for  Congress  should  be 
undisturbed,  and  each  party  must  have  freedom  to 
support  the  candidates  of  its  choice.  You  will  show 
this  letter  to  the  marshal  of  the  district,  who,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  render  you  all  assistance  by  ap¬ 
pointing  discreet  and  proper  deputies  to  execute  the 
provisions  of  the  statute. 

CHARLES  DEVENS, 

Attorney-General. 

_  Section  5,520,  chapter  vii.,  United  States  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes,  reads  as  follows : 

Seo.  5,520. — If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State 
or  Territory  conspire  to  prevent  by  force,  intimida¬ 
tion,  or  threat,  any  citizen  who  is  lawfully  entitled 
to  vote,  from  giving  his  support  or  advocacy  in  a  le¬ 
gal  manner  toward  or  in  favor  of  the  election  of  any 
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lawfully  qualified  person  as  an  elector  for  President 
or  Vice-President,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  injure  in  person  or  prop¬ 
erty  on  account  of  such  support  or  advocacy,  each  of 
such  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  six  months 
nor  more  than  six  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  5th, 
and  resulted  as  follows :  First  District — Yeates, 
Democrat,  12,084 ;  Martin,  Republican,  12,135. 


Second — Kitchin,  Democrat,  10,804;  O’Hara, 
Republican,  9,682;  Harris,  Independent,  3,948. 
Third — Waddell,  Democrat,  10,730;  Russell, 
National,  11,611.  Fourth — Davis,  Democrat, 
11,864;  Turner,  Republican,  8,353;  Jones,  In¬ 
dependent,  2,911:  Fifth — Scales,  Democrat, 
10,326;  Tourgee,  Republican,  7,680.  Sixth — 
Steele,  Democrat,  4,908  ;  Covington,  Indepen¬ 
dent,  258.  Seventh — Armfield,  Democrat,  4,- 
753;  Brower,  National,  3,650.  Eighth — Yance, 
Democrat,  2,894;  no  opposition. 
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William  Penn,  died  in  New  York  City,  De¬ 
cember  22d.  He  was  born  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  December  31,  1838.  He  had  been  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  about  seventeen  years,  was 
pastor  at  different  times  in  Albany  and  New¬ 
burgh,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  charge 
of  the  Thirtieth  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York.  He  was  the  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  New  York  district.  Syracuse 
University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Adbain,  Gaknett  B.,  died  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  August  17th.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  December  20,  1816,  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  in  1833,  and 
four  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1856  and  1858  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
New  Jersey,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Engraving. 

Aigan,  Major  John,  died  at  Central  Falls, 
R.  I.,  September  3d,  aged  44  years.  During 
the  late  war  he  served  in  the  First,  Third,  and 
Fifth  Rhode  Island  regiments. 

Aiken,  Feedeeick,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0., 
December  23d.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee  of  Vermont  in  1860,  and  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  Mrs.  Surratt.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  on  the  local  staff  of 
the  Washington  “Post.” 

Alexandek,  Baeton  Stone,  died  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  December  15th.  He  was  born 
in  Kentucky  in  1819,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842.  He  was  employed  in  repairing 
fortifications  before  and  after  the  Mexican  war, 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  Minot’s  Ledge 
Lighthouse,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  Harbor. 
During  the  late  war  he  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  defenses  of  Washington, 
and  took  part  in  the  Manassas  campaign  of 
1861.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  brevet 
major  for  gallant  service  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  In  1862  he  became  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  in  1865  brevet  colonel  and  briga¬ 
dier-general.  He  was  General  Sheridan’s  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  in  1864,  and  after  the  close  of 
the  war  he  had  charge  of  most  of  the  public 
works  in  Maine  until  1867,  when  he  became 
senior  engineer  and  member  of  the  Pacific 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Fortifications. 


Alexandek,  Heney,  Jr.,  a  leading  banker 
and  prominent  citizen  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
died  there  July  24th,  aged  59  years.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  State  Senate. 

Allen,  Geoege  A.,  died  at  Flemington,  N. 
J.,  December  26th,  aged  56  years.  During  the 
late  war  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Third  New 
Jersey  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  He  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  Republican  party  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Huntingdon,  N.  J.,  “  Re¬ 
publican,”  which  he  edited  for  sixteen  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent 
lawyers  of  central  New  Jersey. 

Allen,  William  F.,  died  at  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
June  3d.  He  was  born  in  Windham  County, 
Conn.,  July  28,  1808.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
having  previously  served  as  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  New 
York.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he 
was  reelected,  and  at  the  end  of  his  second 
term  in  1863  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  practiced  law  for  several  years.  He  was 
elected  Comptroller  of  the  State  in  1867,  and 
during  his  administration  the  State  debt  was 
greatly  reduced.  Before  his  term  had  expired 
he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  1871. 

Amat,  Thaddeus,  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
May  12th,  aged  67  years.  He  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles. 

Ames,  John,  Jr.,  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
April  6th.  He  had  been  recently  appointed 
United  States  Surveyor-General  for  that  State. 

Andeeson,  Laez,  a  brother  of  General  Rob¬ 
ert  Anderson,  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb¬ 
ruary  27th  ;  he  was  born  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
April  9,  1805,  and  when  very  young  graduated 
from  Harvard  College.  In  1834  he  married 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Nicholas 
Longwortli.  He  was  a  prominent  capitalist 
of  Cincinnati,  and  was  respected  for  his  chari¬ 
ties  and  public  spirit. 

Ayek,  Dr.  James  C.,  died  at  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  July  3d.  By  his  manufacture  of  sar¬ 
saparilla  and  other  preparations,  be  acquired 
a  fortune  which  was  estimated  as  high  as  $20,- 
000,000.  His  estate  comprised  extensive  prop¬ 
erty  interests  in  Lowell,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago.  He  accepted  the  Republican 
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nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Seventh  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  District  in  1874,  but  was  defeated 
by  Mr.  Tarbox,  the  Democratic  nominee. 

Bache,  Henry  W.,  died  at  Bristol,  R.  I., 
November  7th,  aged  39  years.  He  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Sarah  Bache,  the  only  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Eranklin,  and  son  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Bache  of  the  Coast  Survey,;  in 
which  service  he  was  himself  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Bard,  Samuel,  ex-Governor,  died  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  September  18th.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  very  prominent  in  Southern  politics. 
During  the  administration  of  President  Grant 
he  was  removed  from  charge  of  the  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Post-Office  by  Postmaster-General  Jewell. 

Barker,  George  W.,  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  died  in  Jersey  City,  September  26th. 
He  was  born  in  New  'Hampshire  in  1812. 

Basheord,  Coles,  died  at  Prescott,  Arizona, 
April  25th.  He  was  born  at  Alden,  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  January  24,  1816,  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  was  elected  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  of  Wayne  County  in  1847.  He 
resigned  in  1850  and  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
and 'was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  that  State 
in  1852.  After  being  reelected  he  resigned 
in  1855,  and  in  1856  was  elected  Governor. 
Prom  1864  to  1866  he  was  Attorney-General 
of  Arizona,  was  a  member  and  also  President 
of  the  Territorial  Council,  and  in  1866  was 
elected  Delegate  from  that  Territory  to  the 
Fortieth  Congress.  He  was  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Arizona  in  1869,  and  served  several 
years  in  that  office. 

Baxter,  Staoy,  Professor  of  Elocution  at 
Harvard  College,  was  drowned  at  Cape  May 
Point,  N.  J.,  August  15th. 

Beckwith,  Truman,  died  in  Providence,  R. 
I.,  May  2d,  aged  95  years.  He  was  the  oldest 
merchant  of  that  city. 

Bird,  William  A.,  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
August  19th,  aged  82  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  in  1842  and  1852,  and  was 
largely  interested  in  Black  Rock  improvements. 
He  had  been  President  of  the  Erie  County 
Savings  Bank  since  its  organization  in  1854. 

Blunt,  George  W.,  died  in  New  York  City, 
April  19th.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  March  11,  1802.  From  fourteen  till 
nearly  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  sailor.  From  1822  to  1866  he  was 
a  publisher  of  charts  and  nautical  books  in 
New  York.  From  1819  to  1826  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  marine  surveys  on  the  Bahama  Banks 
and  New  York  Harbor,  neither  of  which  had 
been  recently  surveyed.  In  1834,  seeing  the 
great  imperfection  of  our  lighthouses  and  the 
superiority  of  those  of  the  French,  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this  fact, 
as  his  brother  Edmund  did  in  1838  ;  and  the 
result  was  the  establishment  in  1856  of  the 
present  Lighthouse  Board,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  French  system  of  lights.  In  1845  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  a  committee  to  organize  the 


present  system  of  pilotage  for  New  York, 
which  has  been  of  signal  advantage  to  its  com¬ 
merce.  Lie  was  appointed  a  Pilot  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  continued  to  be  one,  except  during 
six  months,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1857 
he  was  made  a  Harbor  Commissioner  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  harbor  of  New  York.  He  was  for  five 
years  a  trustee  of  the  Seaman’s  Retreat,  and 
two  years  a  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  In 
his  autobiography,  under  date  of  December  31, 
1872,  he  says :  “  I  have  held  public  offices  for¬ 
ty-nine  years,  all  without  pay  excepting  seven 
years.”  His  father  was  Edmund  W.  Blunt,  a 
well-known  publisher  of  marine  works  and 
maker  of  nautical  instruments,  who  lived  to  be 
over  ninety  years  old. 

Bodisco,  Waldemar,  died  at  Jordan  Alum 
Springs,  Va.,  July  31st.  He  came  to  this 
country  at  an  early  age,  and  graduated  from 
Georgetown  College.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Legation  at 
Washington,  and  a  part  of  the  time  from  1866 
and  1869  acted  as  Cliarg6  d ’Affaires.  He  was 
appointed  Russian  Consul-General  at  New 
York  in  1871,  and  held  that  position  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Bolles,  John  A.,  died  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  May  25th.  He  was  born  at  Eastford, 
Conn.,  April  16,  1809.  In  1829  he  graduated 
at  Brown  University,  in  1833  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Boston,  and  in  1843  was  Secretary 
of  State  under  Governor  Marcus  Morton.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Harbor  and  Back  Bay 
Commission  in  1852.  From  1862  to  1865  he 
was  Judge- Advocate  on  the  staff  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  General  John  A.  Dix.  In  1865  he  was 
made  a  brevet  brigadier-general,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  Naval  Solicitor. 

Bonneville,  General  Benjamin  L.  E,,  the 
oldest  officer  on  the  retired  list  of  the  United 
States  Army,  died  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  June 
12tli,  aged  85  years.  In  1837  Washington 
Irving  made  his  name  famous  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  “Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West.” 

Bowers,  George  Wining,  an  actor,  died  in 
New  York,  August  18th.  He  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  23,  1835,  began  his 
theatrical  career  as  call-boy  in  that  city,  and 
after  playing  comedy  parts  in  several  cities  he 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  star  at  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Va.,  in  “Paul  Pry”  and  the  “Wandering 
Minstrel.”  He  won  considerable  reputation  at 
the  South,  playing  many  engagements  at  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  other  cities. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  as 
Green  Jones  in  “The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man.” 
He  played  engagements  at  Booth’s  and  at  Nib- 
lo’s,  and  his  last  appearance  in  that  city  was 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre  and  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  where  he  represented  the  Judge  in 
Joaquin  Miller’s  play  of  “The  Danites.” 

Breese,  Sydney,  died  at  Pinckneyville,  Ill., 
June  27th.  He  was  born  at  Whitesboro, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1800,  and  re- 
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moved  to  Illinois  in  1821,  when  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar.  He  became  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  and  was  State  Attorney  from  1822  to 
1827,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Attorney  for  Illinois.  In  1829  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  Supreme  Court  reports  in 
that  State.  lie  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers.  In  1835 
he  was  elected  a  Circuit  Judge,  and  in  1841  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  From  1843  to  1849  he 
was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  in  which  capacity  he  made 
a  report  in  favor  of  a  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road  to  the  Pacific.  In  1850  he  was  Speaker 
of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad.  He  again  became  a  Circuit 
Judge  in  1855,  and  was  made  chief  of  the 
Court.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  position  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  being  part  of 
this  time  Chief  Justice.  His  judicial  labors 
extended  through  thirty-one  years. 

Brisbane,  Dr.  William  H.,  died  at  Arena, 
Wis.,  April  5th,  aged  75  years.  He  was  born 
in  South  Carolina,  and  in  1835  came  north 
with  thirty  of  his  slaves,  manumitted  them, 
and  saw  them  well  settled  in  life.  After  locat¬ 
ing  at  Cincinnati,  he  became  the  associate  of 
prominent  abolitionists,  and  was  a  constant 
worker  in  their  cause.  In  1855  he  removed  to 
Wisconsin ;  in  1857  was  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Senate ;  afterward  became  pastor  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  in  Madison,  Wis. ;  and  early  in  the 
war  was  Tax  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina. 
In  June,  1874,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reunion  of  the  old  Abolition  Guards  in  Chicago. 

Brooks,  Elijah  P.,  died  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
May  19th.  He  was  born  in  Edmiston,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  .  1819,  and  studied  law  with 
the  Hon.  James  Dunn,  whose  partner  he  be¬ 
came.  He  served  four  years  as  County  Judge 
and  Surrogate  of  Chemung  County,  in  1865 
was  appointed  a  Canal  Appraiser,  and  in  1867 
became  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention. 

Brown,  Henry  Armitt,  died  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  August  21st.  He  was  born  in  1846, 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  practiced  for  a  few  years.  He  left  the  law 
finally  to  enter  politics,  and  during  the  contest 
of  Colonel  McClure  for  State  Senator  he  made 
many  speeches  in  his  behalf.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Association,  and  with  that 
Association  endeavored  to  check  extravagance 
in  office.  During  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1876  Mr.  Brown  went  from  State  to  State, 
making  many  eloquent  addresses.  He  made 
several  trips  to  Europe,  wrote  a  series  of  let¬ 
ters  which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  was  one  of  the  two  Pennsylvanians  who 
were  selected  as  members  of  the  Oobden  Club 


of  London.  As  an  orator  he  had  few  supe¬ 
riors. 

Brown,  J.  G.  L.,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  12th,  aged  53  years.  For  many  years  he 
was  business  manager  of  the  “  Press  ”  news¬ 
paper  under  Colonel  Forney. 

Buchanan,  Robert  C.,  Brevet  Major-General 
United  States  Army,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
November  29th.  He  was  born  in  Maryland, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830,  and  served 
as  lieutenant  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Seminole 
wars.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain  in  1838,  took  part  in  the  principal  battles 
of  the  Mexican  war  in  May,  1846,  was  made 
brevet  major  for  his  services  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma;  and  in  September,  1847, 
was  made  brevet  lieuteuent-colonel  for  meri¬ 
torious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey. 
He  entered  the  civil  war  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  and  was  stationed  in 
the  defenses  of  Washington  from  November, 

1861,  to  March,  1862.  He  had  command  of  his 
regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during 
the  peninsular  campaign,  and  was  afterward 
in  command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Gaines’s  Mills,  Glendale,  and  Malvern 
Hill,  and  was  made  brevet  colonel  in  June, 

1862.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Manassas 
and  Antietam,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  and  Rappahannock  campaigns.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1862,  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  command 
of  Fort  Delaware.  In  February,  1864,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  First 
Infantry,  which  regiment  he  commanded  at 
New  Orleans  from  December,  1864,  to  August, 
1865.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  made  brevet 
brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  Army 
for  gallant  conduct  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  brevet 
major-general  for  services  at  Manassas  and 
Fredericksburg ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Buckminster,  William  J.,  died  at  Malden, 
Mass.,  March  2d.  He  was  born  in  Maine  in 
1813,  and  was  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
“Massachusetts  Ploughman,”  and  for  twenty- 
one  years  one  of  its  editors  and  publishers. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1835. 

Burleigh,  Charles  C.,  died  at  Florence, 
Mass.,  June  14th.  He  was  born  at  Plainfield, 
Conn.,  November  10,  1810,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Windham  County,  Conn.,  but  soon 
became  interested  in  the  antislavery  move¬ 
ment.  With  his  brother  he  edited  an  aboli¬ 
tion  newspaper  called  “  The  Unionist,”  which 
was  published  by  Miss  Crandall,  who  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  keeping  a  colored  school  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  In  1838  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Pennsylvania  Hall  in  Philadelphia  when  that 
building  was  burned  by  the  mob.  He  aided 
in  protecting  Mr.  Garrison  from  the  mob  in 
Boston.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  women’s 
rights  and  of  religious  liberalism,  and  of  late 
years  spoke  frequently  in  behalf  of  temperance. 
For  fifteen  years  he  was  “  resident  speaker  ” 
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of  the  Free  Congregational  Society  in  Florence, 
Mass.,  and  for  one  year  preached  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.  Among  his  published  works  are 
“  Thoughts  on  the  Death  Penalty”  (1845),  and 
a  tract  on  the  Sabbath,  enforcing  strong  anti- 
Sabbatarian  views. 

Capron,  Seth  M.,  died  at  Malden,  N.  Y., 
November  30th,  aged  75  years.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point,  July  1,  1821,  served  first  on 
frontier  duty,  then  as  instructor  at  W est  Point, 
and  afterward  was  on  topographical  and  com¬ 
missary  duty  until  May  31,  1827,  when  he  re¬ 
signed.  He  was  engaged  in  woolen  manufac¬ 
ture  at  Malden. 

Carlile,  John  S.,  died  at  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  October  24th.  He  was  born  in  Winches¬ 
ter,  Va.,  December  16,  1817,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1840,  and  in  1842  began  practice 
in  Beverly,  Randolph  County,  was  a  State 
Senator  from  1847  to  1851,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1850. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Virginia  in 
1855  and  served  one  term.  He  was  again 
chosen  to  Congress  in  1861,  but  soon  after  en¬ 
tered  the  Senate,  where  he  served  on  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Public  Lands  and  Territories.  He 
continued  a  Senator  until  1865.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  new  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

Challen,  Rev.  James,  died  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  December  9th.  He  was  a  leading  clergy¬ 
man  among  the  Campbellites,  and  editor  of  the 
“  Christian  Annual.” 

Chamberlain,  Jacob  P.,  died  at  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  October  5th.  He  was  horn  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1859  he  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly,  and  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  Twenty-sixth  New  York  District  in 
the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Chamberlain,  Nathan  B.,  died  at  Newton- 
ville,  Mass.,  June  14th,  aged  69  years.  He  was 
widely  known  as  an  inventor  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  philosophical  instruments. 

Chapin,  Henry,  died  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
October  13th.  He  was  born  at  Upton,  Mass., 
May  13,  1811,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1835,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838. 
After  practicing  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  till  1846, 
he  removed  to  W orcester,  where  he  became  a 
partner  of  the  late  Rejoice  Newton.  He  rep¬ 
resented  Uxbridge  in  the  State  Legislature  in 
1845,  was  Mayor  of  Worcester  in  1849  and 
1850,  and  in  1853  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  and 
Insolvency,  was  at  one  time  a  Commissioner  of 
Insolvency,  and  in  1855  was  made  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  under  the  “  personal  liberty  law.”  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  ;  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester,  and  a 
director  of  the  City  National  Bank.  He  was 
for  several  terms  President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Conference. 


Church,  Albert  E.,  died  at  West  Point,  N. 
Y.,  March  30th.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
graduated  at  West  Point  Academy,  and  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Third 
Regiment  of  Artillery,  July  1,  1828.  After 
serving  as  Assistant  Professor  and  Acting  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  he  was 
made  full  Professor  in  1838,  which  position  he 
held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  published 
“The  Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,”  and  “  Elements  of  Analytical  Geom¬ 
etry.” 

Cleveland,  Dr.  Emeline  Horton,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  9th,  aged  50  years. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Medical  College  of  that  city,  and  a  prom¬ 
inent  practitioner. 

Clinton,  Dr.  Alexander,  died  in  New  York 
City,  February  16th.  He  was  born  in  Little 
Britain,  Orange  County,  April  7,  1793,  was  a 
grandson  of  General  James  Clinton  and  a  neph¬ 
ew  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1819. 
After  practicing  some  years  in  his  native  coun¬ 
ty,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1832,  where 
he  continued  in  practice  until  advanced  age 
obliged  him  to  discontinue  it.  During  the  war 
of  1812  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati. 

Cobb,  Stephen  A.,  died  in  August.  He  was 
horn  in  Madison,  Maine,  June  17,  1833,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Brown  University  in  1853,  and  in  1850 
removed  to.  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  the  practice  of  law.  In  1862  he  was  a 
State  Senator,  and  entered  the  army.  He 
served  through  the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1869  he  again  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1871 
he  was  elected  to  the  House,  and  in  1872  was 
Speaker  of  that  body.  He  was  Mayor  of  Wy¬ 
andotte  in  1862  and  1868.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1872,  and  served  on  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Post  Roads  and  the  State  Department. 
He  was  renominated  in  1874,  but  was  defeated 
by  John  R.  Goodin  by  713  votes. 

Colburn,  Justin  E.,  United  States  Consul- 
General  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  died  there  on 
December  2d,  aged  33  years.  He  was  born  in 
Vermont.  In  1869  he  became  private  secreta¬ 
ry  to  Senator  Sprague  at  Washington,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  served  as  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  “New  York  Times.” 

Collins,  Edward  Ia.,  died  in  New  York  City, 
January  22d.  He  was  horn  at  Truro,  Cape  Cod, 
Mass.,  August  5,  1802.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Collins  Line  of  steamships  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  the  first  steamer  of 
which  sailed  from  New  York  on  April  27, 
1849.  In  1858  the  line  was  discontinued,  and 
he  engaged  in  mining  enterprises.  He  had 
previously  superintended  the  running  of  a  line 
of  packets  between  New  York  and  Vera  Cruz, 
another  known  as  the  New  York  and  Louisiana 
Packet  Line,  and  in  1836  started  the  Dramatic 
Line  of  sailing  packets  to  Liverpool. 
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Colton,  John  S.,  assistant  pastor  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Staten  Island,  died  there, 
April  6th.  He  was  horn  in  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  1,  1846,  graduated  at  the  College  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  in  1868,  and  was  ordained 
priest  December  21,  1873. 

Comstock,  Samuel  Merritt,  of  Centre 
Brook,  Conn.,  died  January  18th,  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  aged  68  years.  In  1847  he  began 
the  manufacture  of  ivory  goods,  and  at  his 
death  left  the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  this  country. 

Conrad,  Charles  M.,  died  in  New  Orleans, 
February  11th.  He  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Va.,  but  when  a  child  went  with  his  father  to 
Louisiana,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  Orleans  in  1828.  He  served  several  years 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  sat,  as  a  Whig,  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1842  and  1843. 
In  1844  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention.  He  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1848,  and  served  till  August,  1850, 
when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  by 
President  Fillmore.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  and  served  as  a  briga¬ 
dier-general  in  the  army. 

Coombs,  Nathan,  died  in  California  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  breeding  and  rear¬ 
ing  stock.  His  stock  farm  in  Napa  County 
contained  many  valuable  animals,  and  no  one 
did  more  than  he  to  improve  the  horse  stock 
in  that  State. 

Corning,  Hanson  K.,  died  in  New  York 
City,  April  22d,  aged  68  years.  For  many 
years  he  lived  at  Para,  Brazil,  from  which 
port  he  sent  rubber  to  New  York.  He  retired 
from  business  about  twenty-two  years  ago, 
and  was  a  large  contributor  to  charitable  and 
educational  institutions. 

Cronin,  Eugene  A.,  died  at  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  October  12th.  As  one  of  the  electors  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1876,  he  was  made  widely  known  by 
the  controversy  concerning  the  electoral  vote 
of  Oregon. 

Cunningham,  Harry,  a  retired  actor,  and 
President  of  the  Liquor-dealers’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation,  died  in  New  York  City,  May  16th. 
He  was  born  in  that  city  in  1831,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  vice-president  of  one  of 
the  dramatic  benevolent  associations. 

Curry,  George  L.,  was  born  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  died  in  Portland,  Oregon,  July  28th. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Oregon, 
holding  the  office  until  1859,  when  the  Terri¬ 
tory  was  admitted  as  a  State. 

Dakin,  Thomas  Spenoer,  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  May  13th.  He  was  born  in  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  in  1831.  He  established  the  firm  of 
Thomas  S.  Dakin  &  Co.,  commission  agents,  in 
1858,  continuing  it  until  1861,  when  he  engaged 
in  the  oil  trade,  and  became  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Dakin  &  Gulick.  In  1870  he  retired 
from  business.  In  1862  he  became  captain  in 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  Brooklyn,  and  saw 
service  in  the  Virginia  campaign.  He  was  made 


major  of  the  regiment  in  1866  and  became 
its  colonel  in  1869.  He  was  afterward  made 
brigadier-general  of  the  Fifth  Brigade,  and 
in  1875  was  appointed  major-general  of  the 
Second  Division,  which  commission  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  widely  known 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Rifle  Team.  Ho 
took  part  in  the  first  international  contest  at 
Creedmoor  in  September,  1874,  when  the  Irish 
team  under  Major  Leech  was  defeated  by  the 
American  team.  In  the  following  year  the 
Americans  again  defeated  the  Irish  team  at 
Dolly  Mount,  Ireland,  when  General  Dakin 
made  the  remarkable  score  of  165  in  a  possi¬ 
ble  180,  and  was  afterward  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  He  took 
part  in  the  international  match  in  1876,  making 
on  the  first  day’s  shooting  the  highest  score, 
203.  He  also  took  part  in  the  Irish-American 
return  match  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  competition  of  1877.  He  was  a 
director  in  the  National  and  several  other  rifle 
associations.  In  1876  he  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Congressman  in  the  Third  Con¬ 
gressional  District,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small 
majority. 

Dauoiier,  Louis,  died  at  Nancy,  France,  Au¬ 
gust  16th,  aged  41  years.  He  was  born  in  that 
country,  end  while  still  a  young  man  came  to 
the  United  States.  For  over  six  years  he  was 
organist  of  St.  Ann’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
New  York,  and  at  one  time  was  proprietor  of 
a  music-store  in  that  city.  He  was  the  author 
of  “  Daucher’s  Mass  ”  and  several  other  works, 
and  received  the  first  prize  for  original  compo¬ 
sition  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Davey,  Chalon  F.,  died  in  New  York  City, 
August  13th,  aged  65  years.  He  was  born  at 
Fairhaven,  Vt.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Vermont,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Charleston,  S.  0.  He  held  various 
county  and  State  offices  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
where  he  practiced  law,  and  was  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  for  several  years.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  devoted  to  the  insurance  business 
in  New  York  City,  contributed  articles  to  tbe 
press  on  that  subject  and  other  topics  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club  and  a  life  member  of  the  New 
England  Society. 

Day,  Horace  H.,  died  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
August  23d,  at  the  age  of  67  years.  He  had 
been  widely  known  in  connection  with  the 
India-rubber  trade,  having  been  a  licensee 
under  the  Goodyear  patent  for  rubber  manu¬ 
facture.  He  became  involved  in  much  litiga¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  this  patent,  the  most 
famous  case  being  tried  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  when 
Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus  Choate  appeared  as 
counsel  on  opposite  sides.  About  1862  Mr. 
Day  surrendered  his  license  and  transferred  bis 
business  to  William  Judson.  One  of  tbe  most 
important  of  the  many  enterprises  in  which 
Mr.  Day  was  engaged  was  the  scheme  to  util¬ 
ize  the  water-power  of  Niagara  Falls.  About 
1856  a  company  for  this  purpose  was  organ- 
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ized,  with  him  as  vice-president.  A  canal  was 
constructed  at  great  cost,  of  which  Mr.  Day 
became  the  owner.  The  enterprise  was  not  a 
financial  success,  and  the  canal  was  sold  to 
satisfy  mortgages  which  had  been  made  on  it. 

Debreul,  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Paul,  died  in 
Baltimore,  April  20th.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Etienne,  France,  November  12,  1814,  entered 
the  theological  seminary  at  Lyons  in  1833,  and 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  in  1836 ; 
and  became  a  novice  in  the  Society  of  St.  Sul¬ 
pice  at  Issy,  where  he  was  ordained  priest, 
May  24,  1839.  He  held  the  chair  of  theology 
in  the  seminary  at  Orleans  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  ministry,  and  was  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  St.  Mary’s  College  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  arriving  in  that  city  March  20, 1850.  Be¬ 
sides  being  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
procurator  of  the  college,  he  was  appointed 
vice-rector  of  the  seminary  in  1860  and  its 
rector  on  September  29th  of  the  same  year. 

De  Dunes,  Rev.  Cha  pj.es,  died  in  New  York 
City,  aged  73  years.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Paris,  and  was  or¬ 
dained  priest  in  1830.  A  few  years  later  he 
came  to  America,  and  was  made  professor  in 
the  Catholic  Seminary  of  the  diocese  and  St. 
John’s  College  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  In  1841  he 
entered  the  Jesuit  order,  and  in  1846  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Devin,  Thomas  C.,  died  in  New  York  City, 
April  4th,  where  he  was  born  in  1822.  He 
was  commissioned  captain  in  the  First  New 
York  Cavalry  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war, 
and  afterward  colonel  of  the  Sixth  New  York 
Cavalry,  holding  the  latter  position  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry  U.  S. 
A.,  which  was  sent  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  was 
afterward  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Third  Cavalry.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Dion,  Oybille,  a  well-known  Canadian  bil¬ 
liard-pi  ay  er,  died  in  October.  His  first  public 
appearance  as  a  billiardist  was  at  a  tournament 
in  Montreal,  July  12,  1865,  where  he  won  five 
games  and  lost  none,  thus  winning  first  prize 
and  the  championship  badge.  He  afterward 
played  on  many  public  occasions  with  great 
success,  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 

Disston,  TIeney,  died  in  Philadelphia,  March 
16th.  He  was  born  at  Tewkesbury,  England, 
in  1819,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1833.  He 
was  the  maker  of  the  Disston  Saw,  and  the 
first  who  successfully  rolled  steel  plates  in 
America. 

Dowltng,  Rev.  John,  died  at  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  July  4th.  He  was  born  at  Parensey, 
Sussex,  England,  in  1807.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  became  instructor  in  a  classical 
institute  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1829 
established  a  school  near  Oxford,  which  was 
continued  until  1832.  He  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  the  latter 
year,  and  accepted  a  call  at  Catskill,  N.  Y., 


where  he  remained  two  years.  After  preach¬ 
ing  for  two  years  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  he  be¬ 
came  in  1836  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  1844  of  the  Berean  Church 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained  eight 
years.  He  then  preached  in  Philadelphia  for 
a  time,  but  resumed  his  labors  at  the  Berean 
Church  in  1856  ;  continued  there  nearly  twelve 
years,  and  afterward  held  pastorates  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  and  in  New  York  City.  Llis  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are :  “  History  of  Romanism,” 
“Powers  of  Illustration,”  “Nights  and  Morn¬ 
ings,”  and  “  Indoor  Offering.”  He  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  various  religious  magazines.  The 
Transylvania  University  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1846. 

Dyer,  Dr.  C.  V.,  died  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  April 
24th,  aged  71  years.  He  was  a  noted  aboli¬ 
tionist,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln  Judge  of  the  International  Court  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  was 
held  at  Leona,  Africa. 

Eastman,  Harvey  G.,  died  in  Denver,  Col., 
July  13th.  He  was  born  in  Marshall,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  November  T6,  1832,  opened  a 
commercial  school  in  St.  Louis  in  1855,  and 
four  years  later  started  the  Eastman  National 
Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  one  pupil,  the  list  of  students  in 
a  short  time  included  1,600  names,  and  the 
college  now  includes  five  large  buildings  and 
more  than  sixty  instructors.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  served 
on  the  Committees  on  Cities  and  Education. 
He  declined  a  renomination  in  1872,  but  was 
again  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1873.  He 
served  three  terms  as  Mayor  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Many  of  the  public  improvements  in  that  city 
for  the  past  twenty  years  were  due  to  his  en¬ 
ergy,  and  he  was  successful  in  various  railroad 
and  commercial  enterprises.  He  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Company, 
and  held  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of 
Charities  for  several  years. 

Egan,  W.  B.,  died  at  Shreveport,  La.,  No¬ 
vember  28th.  He  was  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  at  New  Orleans. 

Evarts,  William,  son  of  William  M.  Evarts, 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  26th,  aged 
27  years.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and 
afterward  went  to  China,  where  he  entered 
the  American  house  of  Russell  &  Co. 

Fargo,  William  C.,  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
March  16th.  He  was  born  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  1791.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  army,  and  was  stationed  at  Niag¬ 
ara.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  one 
of  those  who  captured  the  enemy’s  batteries 
on  the  heights.  He  was  the  father  of  William 
G.  Fargo  and  J.  F.  Fargo,  of  Buffalo,  and  of 
James  C.  Fargo,  Superintendent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Company. 

Farhelly,  Philip,  died  at  Passaic,  N.  J., 
March  3d.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Company,  and  had  been  connected 
with  it  since  its  establishment. 
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Eield,  Dr.  Geokge  R.,  died  at  sea,  April 
19th,  aged  68  years.  He  was  horn  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Captain  Cook.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  discovery  of  some  of 
the  almost  unknown  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  in  the  exportation  therefrom  of  gua¬ 
no,  Trinidad  asphaltura,  and  other  products. 

Flagg,  W.  C.,  died  at  Mora,  111.,  April  5th. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  was  for 
many  years  horticultural  editor  of  the  “  Prairie 
Farmer.”  He  was  Trustee  of  the  Industrial 
University  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers’  Association,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  President  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  For  a  year 
he  had  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  chief  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  “  American  Encyclopedia  of  Agri¬ 
culture,”  to  be  published  at  St.  Louis,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  best  pomologists  of  the  day. 

Foot,  Samuel  A.,  died  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
May  11th.  He  was  born  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
December  17,  1790,  and  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1811.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1813,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction.  In  1819 
he  was  made  District  Attorney  for  Albany 
County.  In  1825  he  removed  to  New  York 
City,  and  entered  into  partnership  -with  the 
late  Judge  William  Kent,  a  son  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor.  He  became  a  member  of  the  African 
Colonization  Society  in  1831,  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Society  of  New  York  in  1833,  and  subse¬ 
quently  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  other  well- 
known  organizations.  In  1844  he  removed  to 
Geneva,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  office  he  held 
till  1852.  In  1855  he  was  elected  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket  to  the  State  Assembly,  where 
he  served  two  terms.  He  afterward  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  No  lawyer  in 
New  York  has  been  engaged  in  more  impor¬ 
tant  causes  than  Judge  Foot.  His  great  ability 
and  excellent  character  were  recognized  wher¬ 
ever  his  name  was  known. 

Feanexin,  John  R.,  died  in  Worcester  Coun¬ 
ty,  Md.,  January  11th.  He  was  Associate  Judge 
of  the  First  Judicial  District ;  had  been  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland,  and 
also  member  of  Congress. 

Fbiedlandeb,  Isaac,  the  “  Grain  King  of 
California,”  died  at  San  Francisco,  July  11th, 
aged  54  years.  He  was  born  in  Oldenburg, 
Germany,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when 
a  boy,  and  in  1849  sailed  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  was  identified  at  an 
early  day  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State.  His  operations  in  grain  were  on  the 
most  extensive  scale,  but  after  his  failure  in 
1877  his  business  was  chiefly  on  commission. 
He  had  been  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  on 
the  Board  of  Water-Rate  Commissioners. 

Fulleb,  William  H.,  last  survivor  of  the 
family  to  which  Margaret  Fuller  belonged, 


died  in  New  York  City,  January  5tb,  aged  61 
years. 

Fulton,  Edington,  died  in  Baltimore,  May 
13th,  aged  60  years.  Until  recently  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  “  Baltimore  American,” 
with  which  he  had  been  associated  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  had  been  Surveyor  of  the 
Port  of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  Superintendent  of  Public  Stores. 

Gakkison,  Samuel,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
June  25th.  He  was  born  July  4,  1804,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Brooklyn  in  1840. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  Kings  Coun¬ 
ty,  holding  the  office  for  four  years.  He  was 
a  director  in  the  Mechanics’  Bank  and  the 
Mechanics’  and  Lafayette  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies. 

Gaevin,  Samuel  B.,  died  in  New  York  City, 
June  28th.  He  was  born  at  Butternuts,  Otse¬ 
go  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.  In  1840  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Utica,  where  he  practiced  law,  and 
in  1850  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Onei¬ 
da  County.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Pierce  United  States  District  Attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 
He  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  two  years 
and  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  became 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Schaeffer,  Garvin 
&  Dodge.  About  1862  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court.  He  resigned  this  office 
some  years  later,  and  was  appointed  District 
Attorney  by  Governor  Hoffman,  to  which  office 
he  was  afterward  elected  by  the  people. 

Genin,  John  N.,  died  in  New  York  City, 
April  30th,  aged  59  years.  He  was  formerly 
a  leading  hatter  of  that  city,  and  gained  noto¬ 
riety  as  the  buyer  of  the  first  seat  sold  for 
Jenny  Lind’s  first  concert  in  this  country,  for 
which  he  paid  $225,  and  which  proved  to  be  a 
highly  profitable  advertisement  of  his  business. 
In  1851,  when  Kossuth  was  in  this  country, 
he  gave  $1,000  for  the  expenses  of  his  recep¬ 
tion  and  afterward  sold  many  thousand  “Kos¬ 
suth  ”  hats.  He  was  once  nominated  for  May¬ 
or,  but  declined  to  run. 

Godey,  Louis  A.,  the  founder  of  “  Godey’s 
Ladies’  Book,”  died  in  Philadelphia,  November 
29th,  aged  75  years. 

Goodwin,  Major  James,  died  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  March  15th,  aged  72  years.  He  was 
the  largest  taxpayer  in  that  city,  and  was  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Geaham,  John  Hodges,  died  at  Newbury, 
N.  H.,  March  15th,  aged  84  years.  He  served 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  that  year,  while  a 
midshipman  under  Commodore  Chauncey  on 
Lake  Ontario,  he  was  one  of  twplve  officers 
who  took  part  in  an  expedition,  against  the 
British  stronghold  opposite  Black  Rock.  In 
the  memorable  conflict  on  Lake  Champlain  he 
had  command  of  the  magazine  of  Commodore 
McDonough’s  flag-ship.  He  held  the  rank  of 
commodore  for  twelve  years. 

Geannis,  Theodoee  C.,  was  born  in  Oneida 
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County,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Brooklyn,  January  25th, 
aged  47  years.  He  was  first  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits,  but  latterly  gave,  his  entire 
attention  to  journalism,  writing  chiefly  on  art 
matters.  For  several  years  he  contributed  to 
the  “  Aldine,”  “Commercial  Advertiser,” 
“Evening  Post,”  “Appletons’  Art  Journal,” 
the  “  Brooklyn  Eagle,”  and  other  papers.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Palette  Club,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Art  Association,  and  of  the  Masonic 
Order. 

Grant,  Gordon,  died  at  Basle,  Switzerland. 
He  was  previously  a  commercial  agent  at  Bres¬ 
lau,  Germany,  and  under  President  Grant  was 
appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Guion,  Rev.  John  M.,  for  twenty  years  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Trinity  Church  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
died  there,  on  July  20tb,  aged  77  years.  He 
was  once  the  Chaplain  of  Auburn  Prison. 

Hackett,  W.  H.  T.,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the 
State,  and  one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  died 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  August  9th,  aged  78 
years.  He  organized  the  First  National  Bank 
of  that  city,  which  was  also  the  first  national 
hank  of  the  country,  and  was  its  president  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Haight,  Henry  Hunt,  died  in  San  Francisco, 
September  3d.  He  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
May  20,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1844,  and  two  years  later  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
with  his  father,  Fletcher  M.  Haight,  who  was 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  died  while  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  California.  The  son  went  to  San 
Francisco  in  1850,  where  he  afterward  con¬ 
tinued  to  practice  his  profession.  He  became 
prominent  in  politics  in  1864,  and  in  1867  was 
elected  Governor  by  the  Democratic  party. 
He  was  renominated  in  1871,  but  was  defeated 
by  Newton  Booth.  He  then  resumed  his  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  member  elect  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention. 

IIallett,  JonN  H.,  died  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
N.  Y.,  April  21st,  aged  69  years.  He  had 
been  employed  in  the  New  York  Post-Office 
since  1826,  and  during  Postmaster  James’s 
administration  had  been  in  charge  of  the  In¬ 
quiry  and  Dead-Letter  Department. 

Halsted,  William,  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
March  4th.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey  from  1837  to  1839,  and  from 
1841  to  1843. 

Hamilton,  Colonel  James  Alexander,  the 
oldest  surviving  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
died  near  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  September  24th, 
aged  91  years.  After  the  war  of  1812,  in  which 
he  won  his  military  title,  he  began  the  practice 
of  law.  Under  President  Jackson  he  was  Min¬ 
ister  .to  Russia,  the  only  important  political  of¬ 
fice  he  ever  held. 

Hand,  Augustus  0.,  died  at  Elizabethtown, 
N.  Y.,  March  8th.  He  was  born  at  Shoreham, 
Vt.,  September  4,  1803,  and  studied  law  at 
the  famous  Litchfield  (Conn.)  School.  Soon 


after  beginning  practice  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  Surrogate  of  Essex  County,  and 
then  took  up  his  residence  in  Elizabethtown, 
which  afterward  continued  to  he  his  home. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  leading  lawyer  of 
northern  New  York.  He  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1838,  but  defeated  in  1840.  In  1844 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
At  the  first  election  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  Constitution  of  1846,  he  was 
elected  to  that  position.  On  this  bench  and 
that  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  he  sat  from  1847 
to.1855.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  defeated  as 
a  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Convention.  He  was  the  father  of 
Samuel  Hand,  a  well-known  lawyer,  who  re¬ 
cently  served  for  a  time  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  by  appointment  of  the  Governor. 

Handy,  Rev.  Isaac  W.  K.,  D.  D.,  died  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  June  14th.  He  was  born  in  'Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  December  14,  1815,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Jefferson  College  and  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  pastor  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
His  last  pastorate  was  at  Augusta  Church,  Fort 
Defiance,  Va.  When  the  New  School  Presby¬ 
terians  separated,  he  assisted  in  forming  the 
plan  for  reorganizing  the  Southern  branch. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Delaware  College.  During  the  war  he  was  a 
political  prisoner  at  Fort  Delaware  for  fifteen 
months.  He  was  a  noted  genealogist,  and  was 
a  member  of  several  historical  societies. 

TIarkness,  Rev.  James,  died  in  Jersey  City, 
July  5th.  He  was  born  in  Roxburghshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1803,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Ecclesfechan,  Scotland,  and  seven 
years  afterward  came  to  this  country.  After 
preaching  for  a  few  months  at  the  Franklin 
Street  Reformed  Church  in  New  York,  he  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  the  Laiglit  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  founded  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  resigned  the  charge 
in  1845,  and  accepted  a  call  from  Rochester. 
In  1862  he  was  installed  over  the  Third  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Jersey  City,  where  he 
preached  until  his  death.  Besides  publishing 
a  work  entitled  “Messiah’s  Throne  and  King¬ 
dom,”  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
magazines  of  his  denomination,  and  in  1840  be¬ 
came  an  homoeopathic  physician. 

Harris,  Townsend,  died  February  26th,  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  was  horn  in  1803. 
He  was  appointed  Consul-General  to  Japan  in 
1855,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Minister 
Resident  in  1868,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
that  empire.  In  recognition  of  the  assistance 
he  gave  the  British  Minister  to  Japan  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Queen  Victoria  a  gold  watch  stud¬ 
ded  with  diamonds.  After  his  retirement  from 
the  Legation  in  Japan  he  traveled  for  some 
time  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Hart,  Dr.  Samuel,  youngest  son  of  Dr.  John 
Hart,  the  surgeon  of  Colonel  Prescott’s  regi¬ 
ment  under  Washington,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  September  3d.  He  was  born  at  Reading, 
Mass.,  November  27, 1796,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1817,  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  1821,  and  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1828.  Be¬ 
sides  being  President  and  Censor  of  the  King’s 
County  Medical  College,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  branch 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Hartt,  Charles  Frederick,  born  about  1838 
at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bra¬ 
zil.  He  studied  under  Agassiz  from  1862  to 
1865,  accompanied  that  eminent  scientist  to 
Brazil  as  geologist  of  his  expedition,  and  on 
his  return  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Physical  Geography  at  Cornell  University. 
He  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  language,  returned  three  times  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  where  he  zealously  explored  the  northern 
provinces  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and 
during  one  of  these  expeditions  sent  home  an 
interesting  series  of  letters  for  publication. 
The  Brazilian  Government  had  recently  given 
him  the  charge  of  the  geological  survey  of  the 
empire,  and  he  had  made  important  surveys, 
the  results  of  which  have  not  been  published. 
In  1870  he  published  his  principal  work,  “The 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil,” 
and  he  wrote  several  valuable  articles  on  that 
country. 

Haywood,  Benjamin,  born  in  Southwell, 
England,  died  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  July  9th.  In 
1833  he  purchased  the  first  steam-engine  put  up 
in  Schuylkill  County.  In  1835  the  firm  of  Hay¬ 
wood  &  Snyder  was  formed  in  Pottsville,  which 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  building 
steam-engines,  mining  machinery,  etc.  The  firm 
made  the  first  apparatus  for  sawing  hot  iron, 
and  the  first  set  of  rolls  used  in  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  T  rails.  He  also 
carried  on  extensive  mining  operations,  but  sold 
out  in  1850.  He  erected  at  Sonora,  Cal.,  the 
first  saw-mill  put  up  in  the  State  outside  of 
San  Francisco,  and  organized  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mechanics’  Institute,  of  which  he  was 
president.  In  1855  he  returned  to  Pottsville, 
where  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Palo 
Alto  rolling-mill. 

Henry,  Colonel  James  T.,  died  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  June  16th,  aged  56  years.  He  was  a 
well-known  editor. 

Hewes,  Rev.  C.  M.  A.,  for  eleven  years  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  died  there 
July  24th,  aged  37  years. 

Hewson,  James,  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Au¬ 
gust  17th,  aged  76  years.  He  had  been  Collec¬ 
tor  of  the  Port  of  Newark  under  President 
Polk,  an  Alderman  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  first  Auditor  of  the 
city  under  the  new  charter. 

Hilliard,  Franois,  died  in  Worcester,  Mass., 


October  9th.  He  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1806,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1823, 
and  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  served 
for  a  time  as  a  judge,  but  he  is  best  known  as 
a  writer  of  legal  text-books.  Among  his  works 
are:  “Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,”  “  Con- 
racts”  (2  vols.),  “Injunctions,”  “Mortgages”  (2 
vols.),  “New  Trials,”  “Real  Property”  (2 
vols.),  “Torts”  (2  vols.), “Remedies  for  Torts,” 
“Vendors  and  Purchasers,”  and  “Taxation.’^ 
These  are  standard  works,  and  some  of  them 
have  passed  through  several  editions. 

Hitchcock,  James  Roosevelt,  died  in  New 
York  City,  April  12th.  He  was  born  at  Tomp- 
kinsville,  S.  I.,  March  23,  1841,  and  served  in 
the  late  war,  and  after  its  close  became  colonel 
of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  National  Guard  of  New 
York. 

IIoff,  Henry  K.,  Rear-Admiral  United 
States  Navy,  died  in  Washington,  December 
25,  aged  69  years.  He  was  appointed  a  mid¬ 
shipman  from  South  Carolina  in  1823,  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  1831,  commander  in  1853,  captain  in 
1861,  commodore  in  1862,  and  rear-admiral  in 
1867.  In  1832  he  landed  from  the  Potomac 
with  a  force  of  seamen  and  took  by  storm  one 
of  the  forts  at  Qualla  Battor,  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  commanded  the  frigate  Independence  of  the 
Pacific  Squadron  in  1857,  the  sloop  of  war 
John  Adams  in  1858,  and  the  steam-sloop  Lan¬ 
caster,  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  in  1861-’62. 
From  1864  to  1867  he  performed  ordnance 
duty  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1868-’69  was  in 
command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  in 
which  position  he  rendered  valuable  service 
during  the  Cuban  troubles.  In  October,  1869, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Retiring  Board, 
and  in  1870  he  acted  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  at  Annapolis. 

Hoffman,  Murray,  an  American  lawyer, 
died  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  May  7th.  He  was  horn 
in  New  York  City,  September  29,  1791.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1809, 
practiced  law  for  several  years,  and  from 
1839  to  1843  was  Assistant  Vice-Chancellor. 
From  November,  1853,  to  the  close  of  1861, 
he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  author  of  “  Office 
and  Duties  of  Masters  in  Chancery”  (1824); 

“  Chancery  Reports”  (1839-’40) ;  a  “  Treatise 
on  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ”  (3 
vols.,  1839-’43) ;  “Estate  and  Rights  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York”  (1853); 
“Digest  of  the  Statutes  and  Decisions  relating 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
New  York”  (1866).  He  was  an  active  layman 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  published  “  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States”  (1850) ;  “  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York” 
(1868);  and  “The  Ritual  Law  of  the  Church, 
with  Notes  on  the  Offices,  Articles,”  etc.  (1872). 

Hotchkiss,  Giles  W.,  died  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  July  5th.  He  was  born  in  Windsor, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1815.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  and  in  1862  was  elected  to  Congress. 
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He  was  three  times  reelected,  and  served  on 
important  committees. 

Hotchkiss,  Julius,  died  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  December  23d.  He  was  born  there  in 
1810,  was  Mayor  of  Middletown,  was  twice 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1867 
and  1869  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress. 

Hull,  Rev.  Joseph  Hervey,  a  veteran  of  the 
war  of  1812,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Decem¬ 
ber  28th.  He  received  a  pension  for  his  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  exciting  events  that  occurred 
in  1814  on  Manhattan  Island  and  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  was  the  author  of  several  philological 
works. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Samuel,  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
July  23d.  He  was  born  at  Attleboro,  Mass., 
March  18,  1810;  graduated  at  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  in  1832;  was  teacher  at  academies  at 
Southampton,  Mass.,  and  Southampton,  L.  I. ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church 
at  Natick,  Mass. ;  and  became  connected  with 
the  American  Missionary  Association  in  1864, 
with  which  he  labored  to  establish  schools 
among  the  freedmen.  In  1868  he  became  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  aided  him 
in  writing  the  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power  in  America,”  and  completed  the  work 
after  Mr.  Wilson’s  death.  He  also  prepared 
and  arranged  for  publication  the  latter’s  papers, 
and  left  unfinished  a  work  entitled  “  Religion 
in  Politics,  or  Christian  Citizenship.” 

Inslis,  John  A.,  died  August  26th  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  where  he  was  horn  August  25, 
1813.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College; 
practiced  law  at  Columbia,  S.  0. ;  became  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General 
Sessions  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
of  that  State,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
Chancellor.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  secession,  and  president  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  that  adopted  it.  His  house  and  library 
were  destroyed  by  the  Federal  troops  when 
they  entered  Columbia  under  General  Sher¬ 
man.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Baltimore  and 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  law  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  1874 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court, 
and  in  1875  was  elected  to  the  same  position. 
He  had  been  recently  appointed  Judge  of  the 
new  Court  of  Arbitration  by  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Isaacs,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  the  oldest  Jewish 
rabbi  in  the  United  States,  died  in  New  York 
City,  May  19th.  He  was  horn  in  Holland  in 
1803.  He  was  for  forty  years  minister  of  the 
Elm  Street  (New  York)  congregation,  and  of  the 
congregation  Gates  of  Prayer,  which  seceded 
from  the  former  thirty  years  ago.  In  1866  he 
founded  the  “  Jewish  Messenger,”  of  which  he 
was  the  senior  editor. 

Johnson,  Alexander  S.,  died  at  Nassau,  Ba¬ 
hama  Islands,  January  26th.  He  was  born 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1817.  After  pursu¬ 
ing  a  course  of  study  at  Yale  College,  he  wTas 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  elected  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1846,  and  a  Judge 


of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1851.  After  hold¬ 
ing  the  latter  position  for  nine  years,  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Utica.  In  July, 
1864,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Puget  Sound  Companies’  claims,  and  to 
his  judgment  and  sagacity  was  accredited  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  produce  serious  results.  He  was  one 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York 
State.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Appeals  by  Governor  Dix.  After 
Judge  Ward  Hunt  was  made  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Johnson 
was  appointed  a  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  Second  Judicial  District,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Jones,  J.  Glanot,  died  at  Reading,  Pa., 
March  24th.  He  was  born  on  the  Conestoga 
River,  in  1811.  He  studied  law,  and  became 
Deputy  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  Ex¬ 
cepting  for  a  part  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress, 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1850  to 
1858.  He  served  on  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  hill  creating  the 
Court  of  Claims.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  In  1856  he  was  a  Presidential  elector. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  by  President  Bu¬ 
chanan  Minister  to  Austria,  having  previously 
declined  the  Berlin  mission. 

Jones,  Owen,  died  in  December,  aged  60 
years.  During  the  late  war  he  was  colonel 
of  the  First.Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  District  in  the 
Thirty-fifth  Congress. 

Keely,  GeokgeW.,  died  at  Waterville,  Me., 
June  13th,  aged  73  years.  He  was  formerly 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Colby  University, 
and  had  been  connected  with  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey. 

Kelso,  Thomas,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
July  26th.  He  was  horn  in  Ireland  in  1784, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1791  and  engaged 
in  business  in  Baltimore.  He  was  a  director  in 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  Company  for  thirty-seven  years,  was 
President  of  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  vice-president  and  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Baltimore,  President  of  the 
Preachers’  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Male  Free  School.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  several  terms. 
Besides  making  many  charitable  gifts  he  found¬ 
ed  several  years  ago  the  Kelso  Orphan  Home 
for  the  orphans  of  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  in¬ 
cluding  the  endowment. 

Kerb,  John  Bozman,  died  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  January  27th.  He  was  born  at  Easton,  Md., 
in  1809,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1830, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  From 
1836  to  1838  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1849  to  1851,  when  he  was  made  Charge 
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d’ Affaires  to  Nicaragua.  He  resumed  liis  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  in  Baltimore  in  1854,  and, 
after  holding  an  office  under  the  United  States 
Attorney-General,  was  made  Deputy  Solicitor 
of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

King,  Miss  Louisa  W.,  died  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
December  7th.  She  was  the  founder  of  the 
State  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  the  Widows’  Home. 

Kingsland,  Ambrose  0.,  died  October  13th 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  born  in  1804. 
He  began  business  as  a  wholesale  grocer  in  that 
city,  with  his  brother,  under  the  firm-name  of 
D.  &  A.  Kingsland,  and  their  growing  trade  in 
sperm  oil  induced  them  to  establish  a  line  of 
packet  ships  to  Liverpool.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  business  with  his  eld¬ 
est  son.  In  1851  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  New 
York  by  the  Whig  party. 

Latrobe,  Benjamin  H.,  died  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  October  19th.  He  was  born  in  1807.  In 
1831  he  became  the  principal  assistant  of  Jona¬ 
than  Knight,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  for  twenty-two  years 
was  chief  engineer  himself.  He  supervised  the 
construction  of  that  road  from  Cumberland  to 
the  Ohio  River,  and  he  was  frequently  consult¬ 
ed  on  important  engineering  enterprises. 

Lawrence,  Effingham,  died  at  Magnolia 
Plantation,  La.,  December  9th.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Secession  Convention,  and  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  Congress  in  1873. 

Leonard,  John  Edwards,  died  in  Havana, 
March  15th.  He  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  September  22,  1845.  He  was  a  student 
in  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  College  in  1867.  After  a 
course  of  two  years’  study,  he  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  then  went  to  Louisiana  and 
began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  Thirteenth 
Judicial  District.  He  soon  became  District  At¬ 
torney,  and  was  afterward  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  a  Republican  from  the  Fifth 
Louisiana  District.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  reported  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  Cuba  on  important  public 
business  by  the  Government,  and  just  on  the 
eve  of  his  return  he  was  attacked  with  yellow 
fever,  which  proved  fatal.  Mr.  Leonard  was 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  men  in 
public  life.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
a  learned  jurist,  a  finished  speaker,  and  a  man 
of  pure  character.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
doubtless  have  attained  a  high  distinction  as  a 
statesman. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Harriet,  the  popular  authoress, 
and  wife  of  the  author  Leon  Lewis,  died  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  20th.  She  was  born  at 
Penn  Yan  in  1841.  For  some  years  she  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “New  York  Ledger,”  and  many 
of  her  stories  have  been  republished  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  weeklies  and  translated  into  several  lan¬ 
guages. 


Lott,  John  A.,  died  in  Flatbusb,  L.  I.,  July 
20th,  aged  75  years.  He  graduated  from  Union 
College,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  New 
York  City.  In  1838  he  was  elected  County 
Judge  of  Kings  County;  in  1841  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Assembly;  and  in  1842  was 
elected  State  Senator.  He  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1857,  and  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1869.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Commission 
of  Appeals,  holding  the  office  until  1875,  when 
the  Commission  was  abolished  and  he  retired 
from  active  legal  practice. 

Lyndon,  Very  Rev.  Patrick  Francis,  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  19th.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1812,  came  to  America  in  1832, 
and,  after  graduating  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
Seminary  in  Montreal,  entered  the-  College  of 
St.  Sul  pice  in  Paris,  France.  In  1842  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  was  at  various  times 
connected  with  the  old  cathedral  in  Boston, 
and  had  charge  of  St.  Mary’s  Parish,  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  until  1852.  He  was  appointed 
Pastor  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  in  South  Boston 
in  1853,  and  in  1866  was  made  Vicar-General. 
For  seven  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  School  Committee. 

MoCoun,  William  T.,  horn  at  Oyster  Bay,  L. 
I.,  died  there  July  20th,  aged  93  years.  From 
1831  to  1846  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
First  Circuit  (New  York),  and  in  1847  was 
elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Second  District. 

McDonald,  Major  William  J.,  for  forty- 
two  years  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  died  at  Washington,  June  5th,  aged  64 
years. 

Montague,  Henry  J.,  died  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  August  11th.  He  was  born  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1843.  His  family  name  was 
Mann.  After  taking  part  in  amateur  theatricals, 
he  appeared  for  the  first  time  under  the  stage 
name  of  Montague,  at  Astley’s  Theatre,  London. 
For  some  time  he  was  Mr.  Boucicault’s  private 
secretary,  and  after  acting  at  several  of  the 
London  theatres  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  New  York  in  1874,  at  Wallack’s  Theatre,  in 
“Partners  for  Life.”  In  1875  he  went  to  San 
Francisco  with  Boucicault’s  “Shaughraun” 
company.  Among  the  plays  in  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  with  success  were  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
“Lady  of  Lyons,”  “Marble  Heart,”  “  Caste,” 
“Won  at  Last,”  “Money,”  “School,”  “False 
Shame,”  and  “Diplomacy.” 

Moore,  Bartholomew  Figures,  died  in  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.,  on  November  27th,  aged  56  years. 
He  was  called  the  father  of  the  North  Carolina 
bar.  He  had  been  Attorney-General,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  of  two  con¬ 
ventions  to  amend  the  State  Constitution.  In 
1856  he  compiled  the  “Revised  Code  of  the 
State.”  During  the  war  he  was  a  strong  Union 
man. 

Morrissey,  John,  died  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
May  1st.  He  was  born  in  Templemore,  Tipper¬ 
ary  County,  Ireland,  February  12, 1831.  When 
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five  years  old  lie  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  bis  parents,  who  settled  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He 
received  little  education.  After  working  in 
an  iron  foundry  he  was  employed  on  a  Hudson 
River  steamboat.  Having  reached  manhood, 
be  married,  opened  a  bar-room  in  Troy,  and 
afterward  engaged  in  the  faro-bank  business. 
In  1849  be  went  to  California,  where  he  fought 
a  prize-fight  with  George  Thompson,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  pugilist.  In  1851  he  returned  to  the  East 
and  engaged  in  several  other  pugilistic  encoun¬ 
ters,  of  which  the  most  notorious  was  that  with 
Yankee  Sullivan,  who  was  beaten.  Morrissey 
was  indicted  for  participation  in  the  murder  of 
the  notorious  Bill  Poole,  with  whom  he  had 
quarreled ;  but  he  was  not  tried.  In  1858  he 
fought  with  John  C.  Heenan  in  Canada.  Mor¬ 
rissey’s  nose  was  broken,  but  lie  was  declared 
the  victor.  He  now  abandoned  the  prize-ring, 
and  removed  to  New  York  City,  where,  with 
Matt  Danser,  be  established  a  faro  bank  in 
Broadway  near  Bond  Street.  In  1864  he  fit¬ 
ted  up  a  gorgeous  gambling-house  in  24th 
Street,  near  Broadway,  where  during  many 
years  he  is  said  to  have  made  much  money. 
About  1868  be  began  to  speculate  largely  in 
railroad  stocks,  and  in  1870  established  at  Sar¬ 
atoga  the  most  elegant  gambling-house  in  the 
country.  Among  sporting  men  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  “fair  gambler,”  and  of 
conducting  a  “straightforward  business.”  In 
1866,  having  entered  politics,  Morrissey  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fifth  District  by 
the  Tammany  Democrats.  He  was  reelected 
in  1868.  About  this  time  he  began  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  State  politics.  In  1870  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
“Young  Democracy,”  which  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  T weed  and  Sweeny 
and  the  faction  of  the  Tammany  party  headed 
by  them.  In  1874  Morrissey  was  the  anti- 
TammaDy  candidate  for  State  Senator  in  the 
Fourth  District,  and  after  an  exciting  contest 
defeated  John  Fox.  In  1877  he  was  victorious 
over  Augustus  Schell,  the  Tammany  nominee 
for  State  Senator  in  the  Seventh  District*  Dur¬ 
ing  this  campaign  Morrissey  contracted  an  ill¬ 
ness,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  South, 
but  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 

Niblo,  William,  died  in  New  York  City, 
August  21st.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1789, 
and  in  1829  established  Niblo’s  Garden  in  New 
York. 

O’Brien,  William  JS.,'  died  at  San  Rafael, 
Cal.,  May  2d.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  about 
1825,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
boy.  He  went  to  California  in  1849,  and  was 
soon  after  employed  in  the  mines.  In  1851  he 
engaged  in  the  liquor  business  in  San  Francisco, 
and  afterward  went  into  the  ship-chandlery 
business.  In  1 854  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  James  CL  Flood  (with  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  connected  in  mining)  in  the  res¬ 
taurant  or  saloon  business,  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  for  twelve  years.*  In  1867  they  aban¬ 
doned  this  business  to  devote  themselves 


exclusively  to  mining,  in  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  engaged  to  some  extent.  So 
great  was  their  success  that  they  rapidly  ac¬ 
quired  immense  wealth.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  one 
of  the  four  “  bonanza  princes  ”  who  controlled 
the  famous  “Bonanza”  mines  in  Nevada,  the 
other  three  being  his  partner  Mr.  Flood,  J.  S. 
Fair,  and  John  Mackay.  The  firm  of  Flood 
&  O’Brien  became  widely  known  for  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  success  of  their  mining  operations 
and  the  extent  of  their  wealth.  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
property  at  his  death  was  estimated  at  from 
$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

O’Neill,  John-,  died  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  Janu¬ 
ary  74h.  He  was  born  in  Cavan  County,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1834,  served  with  distinction  during 
the  civil  war,  and  in  1864  left  the  army  and 
established  a  claim  and  pension  agency  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  with  branch  agencies  in  several 
cities.  In  1866  his  Irish  countrymen  called 
him  to  take  command  of  the  Fenian  outbreak 
in  Canada,  and  in  the  battle  of  Ridgeway  the 
flag  of  England  was  replaced  by  that  of  Ire¬ 
land.  In  his  second  invasion  in  1870,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  several  months.  He  was  after¬ 
ward  engaged  in  lecturing  and  in  organizing  a 
movement  for  colonizing  his  countrymen  in 
Nebraska. 

Orton,  William,  died  in  New  York  City, 
April  22d.  He  was  born  in  1826  at  Cuba,  Alle¬ 
gany  County,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Albany,  and  began  teaching. 
In  1850  he  entered  the  bookstore  of  Derby  & 
Co.,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  two  years  later 
became  a  partner  in  the  business.  In  1858, 
with  Mr.  J.  C.  Derby  and  Mr.  Miller,  he  opened 
a  bookstore  in  New  York.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  the  firm  became  insolvent,  and  Mr.  Orton 
was  engaged  as  managing  clerk  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  house  of  J.  G.  Gregory  &  Co.  About  this 
time  he  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  as 
an  earnest  Republican.  In  1862  he  was  Col¬ 
lector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Sixth  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York,  in  which  position  he  dis¬ 
played  such  executive  abilities  that  in  1865  he 
was  appointed  by  Secretary  McCulloch  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington. 
After  performing  the  duties  of  this  office  for 
a  few  months,  he  accepted,  in  the  autumn  of 

1865,  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  being  the  successor  of  Mr. 
James  McKaye,  who  had  resigned.  In  April, 

1866,  this  company  was  consolidated  with  its 
rival,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
and  Mr.  Orton  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  new  organization,  which  retained  the  name 
of  the  Western  Union.  In  the  autumn  of  1867 
Mr.  Wade  resigned  the  presidency,  and  Mr. 
Orton  was  chosen  to  that  place.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  the  position  with  marked  ability 
and  success  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Padf.lford,  Seth,  died  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
August  26th.  He  was  born  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
in  1807.  For  several  years  he  served  in  the 
City  Council  of  Providence,  and  from  1863  to 
1865  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
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In  1869  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  was  an¬ 
nually  reelected  till  1878. 

Paso  hall,  Georoe  W.,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  February  16th.  He  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Ga.,  in  1812,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1882,  and  in  1837  removed  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  After  a  few  years  he  resigned  this 
position  and  resumed  practice.  He  removed 
to  Texas  in  1848,  and  in  1857 established  “The 
Southern  Intelligencer”  at  Austin.  In  1860 
he  opposed  secession,  and  advocated  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Douglas  to  the  Presidency.  In  1869 
he  removed  to  Washington.  He  prepared 
five  volumes  of  Texas  reports,  and  a  digest  of 
reports  and  one  of  Statutes ;  also  an  anno¬ 
tated  edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Patjldixg,  Rear-Admiral  Hiram,  died  at 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  October  20,  1878.  He  was 
born  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  December 
11, 1797,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Paulding,  one 
of  the  captors  of  Major  AndrA  In  1811  he 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  For  gallant 
service  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  Con¬ 
gress  voted  him  a  sword.  He  became  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  1843.  While  in  command  of  the  home 
squadron  in  1857  he  broke  up  an  expedition 
against  Nicaragua  under  the  lead  of  William 
Walker,  who  had  landed  his  force  at  Punta- 
renas  in  the  harbor  of  Greytown.  Having  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  flag-ship  Wabash,  Paulding  landed  a 
force  under  command  of  Captain  Engle.  W alk- 
er  surrendered  with  132  followers,  who  were 
disarmed  and  sent  to  the  United  States.  Pauld¬ 
ing  acted  in  this  matter  without  specific  in¬ 
structions,  and  his  arrest  of  Walker  on  foreign 
soil  was  not  fully  approved  by  the  United 
States  Government.  In  December,  1860,  he 
was  presented  with  a  sword  by  Nicaragua,  but 
he  was  not  permitted  by  Congress  to  accept  a 
tract  of  land  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
by  that  Government.  In  July,  1862,  he  was 
commissioned  as  rear-admiral  on  the  retired 
list.  From  1862  to  1866  he  was  in  command 
of  the  navy  yard  at  New  York,  was  governor 
of  the  naval  asylum  in  Philadelphia  from  1866 
to  1868,  and  was  port  admiral  at  Boston  from 
1869  to  1871.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Journal 
of  a  Cruise  among  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,” 
published  in  1831. 

Pearson,  Richmond  Mumford,  died  at  Win¬ 
ston,  N.  C.,  January  12th.  He  wras  born  in 
Davie  County,  N.  C.,  June  28, 1805.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature  from  1829  to  1832.  For 
twelve  years  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  was  then  elected  by  the  Legislature 
to  the  Supreme  Bench.  In  1859  he  became 
Chief  Justice,  which  position  he  continued  to 
occupy  until  his  death. 

Pease,  Joseph  L.,  for  seven  years  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  “  Connecticut  Western 
News,”  died  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  June  30th,  aged 
42  years. 

Peon,  General  John  James,  died  at  Syra¬ 


cuse,  N.  Y.,  April  21st.  He  was  born  at  Man¬ 
lius,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  January  4,  1821. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843.  For  his 
services  in  the  Mexican  war  he  was  made  a 
major.  In  1853  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army  and  returned  to  Syracuse.  He 
entered  the  late  war  as  a  brigadier-general  and 
became  attached  to  the  Fourth  Army  Corps. 
He  took  part  in  the  operations  against  Manas¬ 
sas,  and  commanded  several  miles  of  the  lines 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  afterward  took 
command  of  a  division  which  bore  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  While 
at  Harrison’s  Landing  he  was  made  major- 
general,  his  commission  dating  from  July  4, 
1862.  In  August  of  the  same- year  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  defenses  at  York¬ 
town,  and  in  September  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  Virginia  south 
of  the  James.  He  constructed  the  defenses  of 
Norfolk,  and  repulsed  the  attacks  of  General 
Longstreet  upon  Suffolk,  forcing  the  latter  to 
raise  his  siege  and  retire.  In  August,  1863, 
General  Peck  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  N  orth  Carolina.  In  May, 

1864,  he  assumed  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  East,  with  his  headquarters  in  New  York. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  August, 

1865. 

Petton,  Bailie,  died  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Au¬ 
gust  18th.  He  was  born  in  Sumner  County, 
Tenn.  From  1833  to  1837  he  was  a  Represent¬ 
ative  in  Congress,  and  during  the  Mexican 
war  served  on  General  Taylor’s  staff.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Chili,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Louisiana.  After  he  had  practiced  law  for 
a  few  years  in  California,  he  returned  to  his 
native  State,  and  in  1860  was  a  Presidential 
elector  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  He 
afterward  entered  the  Confederate  army. 

Phelps,  John  F.,  for  thirty-five  years  editor 
of  the  Mayville  (N.  Y.)  “  Sentinel,”  died  there 
February  2d,  aged  59  years. 

Pickering,  Charles,  naturalist,  died  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  March  18th.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Timothy  Pickering,  a  distinguished  statesman 
of  the  post-revolutionary  epoch,  and  was  born 
in  Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  November  10, 
1805.  In  1823  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  and  then  studied  medicine  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  In  1838  he  joined  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Command¬ 
er  Wilkes  as  naturalist.  On  the  return  of  the 
expedition  in  1842,,  Dr.  Pickering  went  to  In¬ 
dia  and  eastern  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  more 
thoroughly  studying  the  human  inhabitants  of 
these  regions.  In  1848  appeared  his  work, 
“  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical  Distri¬ 
bution  ”  (4to,  Philadelphia),  in  1854  his  “  Geo¬ 
graphical  Distribution  of  Animals  and  Man  ” 
(Boston),  and  in  1861  his  “  Geographical  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Plants.”  To  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  he 
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contributed  several  valuable  papers,  which  have 
not  yet  been  published  in  collected  form.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  in  process  of  print¬ 
ing  a  large  work  in  one  volume  entitled  “Man’s 
Record  of  his  own  Existence,”  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  to  be  “  a  monument  of  wonder¬ 
ful  industry.”  As  the  work  appears  to  have 
been  completed  in  manuscript,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  soon  be  published. 

Pillow,  General  Gideon  J.,  died  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  in  October,  1878.  He  was  born  in  Wil¬ 
liamson  County,  Tenn.,  June  8,  1806.  He 
graduated  at  Nashville  University  in  1827,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Columbia,  Tenn. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  held  in  Baltimore  in  1844,  and 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Polk.  He  entered  the  Mexican  war  as 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  after 
serving  under  General  Taylor  took  part  under 
General  Scott  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  He 
was  wounded  while  commanding  the  right  wing 
at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18,  1847, 
and  was  soon  after  made  major-general.  He 
subsequently  joined  General  Scott,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Churubusco,  Chapultepec, 
and  Molino  del  Rey.  After  the  war,  he  was 
tried  by  court  martial  on  charges  of  insubor¬ 
dination  made  by  General  Scott,  but  was  ac¬ 
quitted.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  the 
law.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he 
joined  the  Confederate  army,  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.,  November  7, 1861, 
and  was  second  in  command  under  General 
Eloyd  at  Fort  Donelson  in  February,  1862. 
When  surrender  became  inevitable,  General 
Floyd  transferred  the  command  to  General 
Pillow,  who  handed  it  over  to  General  Buck¬ 
ner.  The  two  former  escaped  with  some  of 
their  soldiers,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered  by 
General  Buckner.  General  Pillow  was  now 
removed  from  command,  but  he  afterward 
served  under  General  Beauregard  in  the  South¬ 
west. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Payson,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  George  L.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Payson,  was  born  in  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  and  died  at  Dorset,  Vt.,  August 
13th,  aged  55  years.  She  was  the  author  of 
“Flower  of  the  Family,”  “Only  a  Dandelion, 
and  other  Stories,”  “ Henry  and  Bessie,”  “Su¬ 
sie’s  Six  Birthdays,”  “  Little  Susie’s  Six  Broth¬ 
ers,”  “Little  Susie’s  Little  Servants,”  “Little 
Threads,”  “  The  Percys — Fred,  Maria,  and 
Me,”  “  Urban  and  his  Friends,”  “  Hymns  and 
Songs  of  the  Christian  Life,”  and  “  Stepping 
Heavenward.”  The  last  named  has  had  a  sale 
of  50,000  copies  in  the  United  States  alone, 
and  several  of  her  books  have  been  repub¬ 
lished  in  England  and  translated  into  German 
and  French. 

Putnam,  the  Rev.  George,  died  at  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  April  11th.  He  was  born  at  Sterling, 
Mass.,  August  16,  1807,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1826,  and  at  the  Divinity  School  in 


1830,  in  which  year  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Roxbury.  In  1853 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  in  1864  was  a  Presidential 
elector  on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  1870  and 
1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
In  1873,  after  a  pastorate  of  forty-three  years, 
he  offered  his  resignation  in  consequence  of 
failing  health.  The  church  did  not  accept  the 
resignation,  but  gave  Dr.  Putnam  a  vacation, 
and  chose  an  assistant  pastor.  Dr.  Putnam 
then  went  to  Europe.  He  preached  in  his  pul¬ 
pit  occasionally  until  November,  1877,  when 
he  gave  up  his  pastorate. 

Raymond,  John  H.,  died  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  August  14th.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1814,  graduated  at  Union  Col¬ 
lege  in  1832,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
did  not  engage  in  practice.  In  1838  he  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  of  theological  study  in  the  Lit¬ 
erary  and  Theological  Institute  (now  Madison 
University)  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  then  became 
a  tutor  there.  He  was  soon  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
afterward  of  English  Literature,  in  that  insti¬ 
tution.  He  was  a  professor  in  Rochester  Uni¬ 
versity  from  1851  to  1853,  when  he  became 
President  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  continued  in  this  position  till  1864, 
when  he  was  chosen  President  of  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Robson,  Dr.  Benjamin  R.,  died  August  18th 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1785.  He 
was  the  oldest  physician  in  that  city,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  surviving  veterans  of  the  war  of 
1812.  He  became  a  practicing  physician  in 
1804,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
was  very  active  in  fighting  the  cholera  when 
it  prevailed  in  New  lTork  in  1832.  Besides 
beiug  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the 
County  Medical  Society,  he  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  He  retired  from  prac¬ 
tice  in  1866. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  died  in  New  York, 
February  9th.  He  -was  born  in  that  city  in 

1831,  and  shared  in  the  inheritance  of  consid¬ 
erable  wealth  left  by  his  father.  From  early 
manhood  till  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Roosevelt  &  Co.,  glass-importers.  He  then 
became  the  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  &  Son.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  Newsboys’  Lodging  House ; 
was  identified  with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  of  the  Bureau  of 
Charities,  which  was  afterward  merged  in  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association ;  and  was  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
and  numerous  other  charities.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  lie  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  a  commissioner 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  of  the 
Central  Park  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences. 
He  rendered  valuable  service  in  reorganizing 
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the  American  department  of  the  Vienna  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1873.  In  1876  he  attended  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Convention  as  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Reform  Association.  A  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  he  was  nominated  by 
President  Hayes  as  Collector  of  New  York, 
but  the  nomination  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

Sanford,  General  Charles  W.,  died  at  Avon 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  25th.  He  was  born  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1796,  and  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession.  For  more  than  thirty  years  be 
was  commander  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
New  York  militia,  comprising  all  the  com¬ 
panies  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Early  in  the 
war  he  commanded  a  division  of  volunteers 
under  General  Patterson,  and  was  in  command 
at  Harper’s  Ferry  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  SARAn  Maria  Gibson,  the 
widow  of  the  late  Watts  Sherman,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Gibson,  of  Canandai¬ 
gua,  N.  Y.,  died  in  New  York  City,  March  10th, 
aged  63  years.  She  came  to  New  York  in 
1851,  where  her  home  was  the  resort  of  culti¬ 
vated  and  distinguished  people.  As  a  means 
of  furthering  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  she 
translated  and  published  Guerrazzi’s  novel 
“Beatrice  Cenci.” 

Simons,  Thomas  Young,  died  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  May  7th.  He  was  born  in  that  city  in 
1828,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1847,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Charleston  in  1850. 
From  1854  to  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  held 
in  Charleston,  and  was  a  Presidential  elector. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  army.  From  1865 
to  1873  he  was  editor  of  the  Charleston  “  Cou¬ 
rier.”  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Conventions  in  1868  and  1872,  and 
from  1872  to  1876  was  the  member  from  South 
Carolina  of  the  National  Democratic  Executive 
Committee.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Taxpayers’  Conventions  of  1871  and  1874,  and 
in  the  latter  year  appeared  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  in  support  of  the  memorial  of  the 
Taxpayers’  Convention. 

Slade,  Edward,  a  well-known  ship-builder, 
born  in  Somerset,  Mass.,  died  there  February 
16th,  aged  91  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  from  1820  to  1829. 

Sleeper,  John  S.,  died  at  Boston  Highlands, 
Mass.,  November  14th,  aged  84  years.  He  was 
formerly  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of 
the  “  Boston  Journal.”  He  was  Mayor  of  Rox- 
bury  in  1856— ’58,  and  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1876. 

Smith,  Dr.  Albert,  died  in  Peterborough, 
N.  H.,  February  22d.  He  was  born  in  that 
town  June  18, 1801.  He  graduated  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  1825,  and  from  the  Medical 
School  of  that  college  in  1833.  In  1849  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 


Therapeutics  in  Dartmouth  College.  He  re¬ 
signed  in  1870,  and  was  made  Emeritus  Profes¬ 
sor.  He  also  lectured  at  the  Vermont  Medical 
School  in  1857,  and  at  the  Bowdoin  School  in 
1859.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1870,  and  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  in  1875.  He 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  New  York  Med¬ 
ical  Society,  and  was  for  several  years  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature. 
Besides  publishing  several  lectures  on  medical 
topics,  and  articles  in  medical  journals  and  in 
the  “Transactions”  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society,  he  wrote  a  commemorative 
discourse  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell, 
and  in  1877  published  a  history  of  the  town  of 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Smith,  Francis  Gurnet,  died  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  April  6th.  He  was  born  in  that  city 
March  8,  1818.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1840,  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  by  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Association  in  1842,  and  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1863.  In  1859  he  became  one  of  the 
attending  physicians  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital,  in  which  position  he  continued  for  six 
years.  For  nine  years  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
“  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner  ” ;  was  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  popular  text-book  “  The 
Compendium  of  Medicine  ”  ;  edited  the  Amer¬ 
ican  editions  of  Carpenter’s  and  Marshall’s 
works  on  physiology  ;  and  was  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  translator  of  Barth  and  Roger’s  “  Manual 
of  Auscultation  and  Percussion.”  He  also  con¬ 
tributed  frequently  to  various  medical  periodi¬ 
cals. 

Snowden,  James  Ross,  died  at  Hulmeville, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  March  21st.  He  was  born 
in  Chester,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  in  1810. 
He  was  Speaker  of  the  State  Legislature  from 
1842  to  1844,  State  Treasurer  from  1845  to 
1847,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  from 
1847  to  1850,  and  Director  of  the  Mint  from 
1853  to  1861.  Besides  writing  many  pam¬ 
phlets  on  coins,  he  published  “  Descriptions  of 
Coins  in  the  United  States  Mint  ”  (1860) ;  “  De¬ 
scriptions  of  Medals  in  the  United  States  Mint  ” 
(1861);  “The  Mint  at  Philadelphia”  (1861); 
“Coins  of  the  Bible”  (1864);  “The  Corn- 
Planter  Memorial”  (1867);  and  an  article  on 
the  coins  of  the  United  States  in  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Almanac  ”  of  1873. 

Spicer,  William  F.,  died  in  Boston,  Novem¬ 
ber  29th,  aged  57  years.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman  in  1839,  arid  was  made  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-commander  in  July,  1862,  and  a  com¬ 
mander  in  the  following  January.  From  April, 
1863,  to  May,  1865,  he  served  on  the  Cambridge 
and  Quaker  City  in  the  North  Atlantic  block¬ 
ading  squadron.  He  took  part  in  the  action 
at  Fort  Fisher.  From  1867  to  1869  he  was 
with  the  Dakota  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  for 
the  following  three  years  was  on  duty  at  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  He  was  made  cap- 
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tain  in  1870.  In  1873  and  1874  he  command¬ 
ed  a  monitor  in  the  Gulf  squadron.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore  in  1877, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Commandant 
of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 

Sprague,  General  John  J.,  died  in  New 
York  City,  September  6th,  aged  68  years.  In 
1834  he  became  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  adju¬ 
tant  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  with  which  he 
served  through  the  Florida  war,  being  twice 
promoted  for  meritorious  conduct.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  on  the  “  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Conclusion  of  the  Florida  ’War.”  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  civil  war,  being  a  major,  and  sta¬ 
tioned  with  his  regiment,  the  First  Infantry, 
in  Texas,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  General 
Twiggs.  He  was  put  on  parole,  and  became  a 
mustering  and  disbursing  officer  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Governor  Seymour  appointed  him  adju¬ 
tant-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  went  to  Flori¬ 
da  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  U.  S.  A., 
and  was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  that 
State.  When  a  reduction  was  made  in  the 
regular  army,  Colonel  Sprague  was  put  on  the 
retired  list. 

Stearns,  Onslow,  ex-Govenyir  of  New 
Hampshire,  died  December  28th.  He  was 
born  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  August  30,  1811,  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
several  States,  and  settled  in  N  ew  Hampshire 
in  1838.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Senate  ;  in  1863  was  member 
and  President  of  the  same  body,  and  in  1864 
was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Baltimore.  He  de¬ 
clined  the  Republican  nomination  for  Govern¬ 
or  of  New  Hampshire  in  1867,  but  was  elected 
in  1869  and  reelected  in  1870,  after  which  he 
retired  to  private  life. 

Sturgeon,  Daniel,  died  at  Uniontown,  Pa., 
July  2d.  He  was  born  in  1789,  was  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  in  1828,  and  in 
1836  was  elected  State  Treasurer,  holding  the 
office  for  four  years.  From  1840  to  1851  he 
was  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1853  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce 
Treasurer  in  Philadelphia. 

Sweetsee,  Seth,  died  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
March  24th,  aged  71  years.  He  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
been  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  in  Worcester  since  1838.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Am¬ 
herst  College,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  theologians  in  the  State. 

Taylee,  Robert  Walker,  died  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  February  25th.  He  was  born  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1812.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1834,  and 
was  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Trumbull  Coun¬ 
ty  from  1839  to  1841.  Tie  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Youngstown  in  1851,  and  State  Senator  in 
1855  and  1857.  He  was  State  Auditor  from 


1860  to  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  First 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  in 
which  office  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Thomas,  Benjamin  Franklin,  died  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  Mass.,  September  27th.  He  was  born  in 
Boston  in  1813,  graduated  at  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1830,  and  began  to  practice  law  in 
1833.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1842,  and  Probate  Judge  for 
Worcester  County  from  1844  to  1848.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  a  Presidential  elector  on  the 
Whig  ticket.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  from  1853  to  1859, 
when  he  resigned,  to  resume  his  professional 
practice.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Bankrupt 
Law.  In  1868  he  was  nominated  by  Governor 
Bullock  for  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts, 
but  the  nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
Council.  He  was  President  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  had  been  made  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  both  Harvard  and  Brown 
Universities. 

Thornton,  John  Wingate,  died  at  Oak 
Hill,  Me.,  June  6th.  He  was  born  at  Saco, 
Me.,  in  1818.  After  a  course  of  study  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  he  began  practice  in 
Boston  in  1840.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Statistical  Association. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  publications, 
among  which  are  “  Lives  of  Isaac  Heath,  John 
Bowles,  and  Rev.  John  Eliot,  Jr.”  (1850)  ; 
“  Landing  at  Cape  May  ”  (1854) ;  “  Ancient 
Pemaquia”  (1857);  “Peter  Oliver’s  Puritan 
Commonwealth  Reviewed”  (1857);  “First 
Records  of  Anglo-American  Colonization  ” 
(1859)  ;  “  The  Pulpit  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution”  (1860);  and  “The  Colonial  Schemes 
of  Popliam  and  Gorges”  (1863). 

Tremain,  Lyman,  died  in  New  York  City,  No¬ 
vember  30th.  He  was  born  in  Durham,  Greene 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1819.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  county  in  1840,  and 
became  District  Attorney  in  1844,  and  County 
Judge  and  Surrogate  in  1846.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In 
1866,  having  removed  to  Albany,  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  made 
Speaker  in  1867,  and  again  in  1868.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  Congressman  at  large  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  his  opponent  being  the 
Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  His  son,  Grenville  Tremain, 
a  promising  lawyer,  who  was  the  unsuccessful 
Republican  candidate  for  Attorney- General  of 
New  York  in  1877,  died  in  Albany,  March  17, 
1878,  aged  33  years. 

Twiggle,  James  W.,  died  at  McElhattan, 
Pa.,  in  November,  aged  58  years.  He  had  been 
Deputy  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania  and 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  during  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan’s  administration  was  Consul  at 
Antwerp. 
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Tyler,  Dr.  John  E.,  died  at  Somerville, 
Mass.,  March  8th.  He  was  Superintendent  of 
the  Insane  Asylum  at  that  place,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  that  branch 
of  the  profession  in  the  country. 

Upjohn,  Richard,  died  August  16th.  He 
was  born  in  England  in  1802,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1829.  After  remaining  several  years 
in  New  Bedford  and  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he 
became  known  for  his  fine  architectural  skill, 
he  went  to  New  York  in  1835,  where  his  great¬ 
est  achievements  were  executed.  Besides  plan¬ 
ning  a  great  number  of  private  residences  and 
bank  buildings,  he  designed  the  present  Trin¬ 
ity  Church,  the  Trinity  Building,  St.  Thomas’s 
and  Grace  Churches  in  New  York,  Christ 
Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Bangor,  Me. 
At  one  time  he  was  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

Van  Dyke,  John,  born  in  New  Jersey,  died 
at  Wabashaw,  Minn.,  December  24th,  aged  73 
years.  For  many  years  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  legal  profession  of  New  Jersey, 
was  formerly  President  of  the  National  Bank 
of  New  Jersey,  and  afterward  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Brunswick.  He  rep¬ 
resented  his  district  in  Congress  from  1847  to 
1851,  during  which  time  he  made  a  determined 
effort  against  slavery.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  from  1860  to  1867, 
when  he  removed  to  Minnesota.  There  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  was 
made  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  by 
special  appointment. 

Vedder,  Dr.  Alexander  M.,  died  in  New 
York  City,  December  29th.  He  was  born  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1814.  He  was 
the  senior  representative  of  the  Yedder  family, 
one  of  the  oldest  Dutch  families  of  New  York ; 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1833;  for  a 
short  time  was  Principal  of  the  Hudson  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  in  1839  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  For  several  months  he  was  Resi¬ 
dent  Physician  to  the  Blockly  Hospital  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  when  he  finally  established  himself 
permanently  in  Schenectady.  In  1840  he  be¬ 
came  Lecturer  at  Union  College ;  for  twenty 
years  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi¬ 
ology  in  that  institution,  and  in  1856  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Schenectady  by  the  Republican  party. 
During  the  war  he  held  the  office  of  Examining 
Surgeon  of  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  and  in  1873  became  one  of  the  Curators  of 
the  Albany  Medical  College.  Besides  being  con¬ 
nected  as  founder,  director,  or  trustee,  with 
every  institution  of  note  in  Schenectady,  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  and  was  for  many  years  its  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  International  Medical 
Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  As  early 
as  1838  he  wrote  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Mor¬ 
bus  Brightii”  for  the  “Medical  Intelligencer,” 
which  was  the  first  American  contribution  to 


the  literature  of  Bright’s  disease,  and  in  1875 
wrote  three  important  articles  entitled  “Em¬ 
bolism  of  the  Axillary  Artery,”  “  Embolism 
of  the  Central  Artery  of  the  Retina,”  and 
“  Tracheotomy  in  Diphtheria,”  all  of  which  were 
published  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Medical 
Society.  He  gained  a  wide  reputation  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  chest,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
physicians  in  the  United  States  to  acquire  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  auscultation  and 
percussion. 

Walker,  Jonathan,  died  at  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  May  1st,  aged  79  years.  From  1845 
to  1850  he  delivered  lectures  throughout  the 
country  on  slavery.  In  1844  he  was  captured 
in  Florida  for  attempting  to  free  some  slaves, 
and  was  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  right 
hand  with  the  letters  “  S.  S.,”  meaning  “  slave- 
stealer.”  He  was  the  subject  of  Whittier’s 
poem,  “  The  Man  with  the  Branded  Hand.” 

Wardell,  Daniel,  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
March  27th.  He  was  born  at  Bristol,  R.  I., 
in  1791,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1811,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  afterward  practiced  law.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  four  terms  ; 
was  County  Judge  for  several  years,  and  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress  from  1831  to  1837, 
when  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Revolutionary  Pensions. 

Warren,  General  Fitz  Henry,  died  at  Brim- 
field,  Mass.,  June  21st.  He  was  born  in  that 
town  in  1816.  In  1844  he  emigrated  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa,  where  he  became  interested  in 
journalism  and  politics.  He  was  appointed 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  1849 ; 
afterward  served  as  First  Assistant ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  State  Senate  in  1866 ; 
Minister  to  Guatemala  in  1867  and  1868,  and 
was  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Iowa  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  in  1872.  During  the  war  he  was 
in  command  of  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  in 
1862  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general, 
and  afterward  major-general  by  brevet.  In 
journalism  he  was  connected  with  the  “  Bur¬ 
lington  Hawkeye  ”  (Iowa),  of  which  he  was 
for  a  time  the  editor,  and  with  the  New  York 
“  Tribune”  and  “  Sun.” 

Wells,  Henry,  died  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
December  10th.  He  was  born  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  December  12,  1805.  In  early  manhood 
he  started  the  express  business,  and  associ¬ 
ated  with  himself  Crawford  Livingston.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  his  partner,  he  with  others 
founded  the  American  Express  Company,  of 
which  he  was  President  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  company  known  as  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.’s  Express.  Several  years  ago  he  founded 
and  endowed  Wells  Female  College  at  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  and  about  ten  years  ago  he  retired  from 
business. 

Wells,  Miss  Mary,  an  actress,  died  at  Rock- 
away,  N.  Y.,  July  16th.  She  was  born  in 
Lincoln,  England,  December  11,  1829.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Al- 
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bany,  N.  Y.,  on  December  23,  1850,  and  her 
first  professional  engagement  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1855.  From  1856  till  1860  she  was  a 
member  of  Laura  Keene’s  Theatre  in  New 
York.  In  1862  she  accepted  an  engagement  at 
Niblo’s  Garden,  and  subsequently  played  with 
Edwin  Booth  and  E.  A.  Sothern.  In  1867  she 
was  married  to  Robert  Staples,  and  her  last 
appearance  in  New  York  was  in  “The  Moth¬ 
er’s  Secret  ”  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre. 

Whit  max,  Mrs.  Sabah  Helen,  died  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  June  27th.  She  was  born  in  that 
city  in  1803.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Power,  and  the  widow  of  John  W. 
Whitman,  a  lawyer  of  Boston.  Among  her 
literary  contributions  may  be  mentioned  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “  Goethe,”  which  appeared  in  “  Brown- 
son’s  Quarterly  Review,”  a  collection  of  fugi¬ 
tive  poems  published  in  1853  under  the  title  of 
“  Hours  of  Life,  and  other  Poems,”  and  “Ed¬ 
gar  Poe  and  his  Critics,”  which  was  printed  in 
1860.  The  fairy  ballads,  “Cinderella,”  “The 
Golden  Ball,”  and  “  The  Sleeping  Beauty  ” 
(1867)  were  the  joint  productions  of  herself 
and  her  sister  Miss  Anna  Marsh  Power.  Her 
last  production  was  an  ode  for  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  statue  of  Roger  Williams  in 
1877. 

Wiley,  Rev.  Charles,  died  at  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  December  21st,  aged  69  years.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry, 
and  for  eight  years  was  settled  over  the  cele¬ 
brated  old  church  of  Jonathan  Edwards  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  For  about  ten  years  he 
was  pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  wrhen  he  became  President  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  University.  Soon  after 
he  was  settled  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  several  years,  and  since  then  had 
been  engaged  in  teaching  private  schools  at 
East  Orange  and  Montrose,  N.  J.  He  prepared 
editions  of  Caasar  and  Virgil  for  the  use  of 
schools. 

Williams,  Alpheus  S.,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  0.,  December  1st.  He  was  born  in  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  in  1810.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1831,  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  was  Judge  of  Probate 
from  1840  to  1844,  and  from  1843  to  1847  was 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Detroit  “  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser.”  He  also  served  as  Recorder  of  De¬ 
troit,  and  in  1849  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
that  city  by  President  Taylor.  He  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  became  a  ma¬ 
jor-general  of  militia,  and  was  afterward  made 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  army.  He  served 
on  the  upper  Potomac,  and  had  command  of  a 
division  at  Winchester.  He  succeeded  General 
Banks  as  a  corps  commander,  and  commanded 
the  Twelfth  Corps  at  Antietam.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Get¬ 
tysburg,  and  accompanied  Sherman’s  army  in 
the  “march  to  the  sea,”  during  which  he  was 
made  brevet  major-general.  He  was  Minister 


Resident  in  San  Salvador  from  1866  to  1869, 
and  in  1874  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Michigan,  being  reelected  in  1876. 

Wilmee,  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  P.,  died  in  New 
Orleans,  December  2d,  aged  65  years.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  was  Bishop  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Louisiana. 

Woodruff,  Israel  Carll,  died  December 
10th.  He  was  born  at  Ewing,  N.  J.,  in  1815, 
and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1836,  where  he 
became  Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering.  After  spending  many  years  in  engi¬ 
neering  service,  he  was  appointed  in  1858  as¬ 
sistant  topographical  engineer  at  Washington. 
He  held  this  position  during  the  war,  being 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1864  and  colonel  in  1869.  From  1870  until 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engineer  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Lighthouse  Districts,  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Woods,  Leonard,  died  in  Boston,  December 
24th.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
November  24,  1807,  graduated  at  Union  Col¬ 
lege  in  1827,  was  ordained  in  1833,  and  from 
1839  to  1866  was  President  of  Bowdoin  College. 
The  Legislature  having  granted  the  Historical 
Society  of  Maine  an  appropriation  to  obtain 
materials  for  the  documentary  history  of  that 
State,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1867  in  order  to 
collect  them.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of 
the  “Literary  and  Theological  Review,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York.  He  translated  Knapp's 
“Lectures  on  Christian  Theology”  and  De 
Maistre’s  “  General  Principles  of  Political  Con¬ 
stitutions.” 

Woodson,  E.  C.,  died  at  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
February  23d.  He  was  born  at  Musgrove,  Va., 
March  9,  1841,  and,  after  serving  as  editor  on 
several  Southern  papers,  became  city  editor  of 
the  “Raleigh  Observer”  in  1877,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Worcester,  Rev.  Thomas,  died  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  August  14th,  aged  83  years.  He  set¬ 
tled  in  Boston  in  1818,  was  the  first  Sweden- 
borgian  pastor  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Convention  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Young,  Rev.  Daniel  P.,  died  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  June  30th.  He  was  Principal  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Orphans’  Anchorage  of  Kentucky, 
aud  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  Presbyterian  ministers  in  that 
State. 

Young,  Father  Dominic,  born  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  died  there  November  23d,  aged  86 
years.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been  engaged 
in  mission  services  in  the  West. 

OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN.  Abdul  Ghafae, 
the  Akhoond  of  Swat,  born  about  1790,  died  in 
January,  1878.  The  son  of  poor  peasants,  he 
was  originally  destined  for  a  shepherd ;  but, 
having  studied  for  several  years,  he  soon  gained 
a  great  reputation  as  a  holy  man,  and  received 
the  title  of  Akhoond  or  teacher.  His  influence 
among  the  Mohammedans  of  central  Asia  was 
very  great,  and  no  important  undertaking  was 
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begun  without  his  advice.  (See  Mohammedan¬ 
ism.) 

Alberi,  Eugenio,  an  Italian  historian,  horn 
in  Padua,  October  1,  1809,  died  at  Vichy, 
France,  in  June,  1878.  Having  served  in  the 
army  for  several  years,  he  left  it  in  1830  in  or¬ 
der  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  a  literary  life. 
In  1848  he  took  part  in  the  war  against  Aus¬ 
tria  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  subsequently  he 
was  for  a  time  Secretary-General  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  War  at  Rome.  The  literary  reputation 
of  Alberi  rests  chiefly  upon  a  work  on  the 
military  history  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
(“  Guerre  d’ltalia  del  Principe  Eugenio,”  1830), 
which  is  highly  valued  hy  military  men ;  an 
apology  of  Catharine  de’  Medici  (“  Storia  di  Ca- 
terina  de1  Medici,”  1838) ;  a  collection  of  the 
important  reports  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (“  Relazioni  degli  Am- 
basciatori  Veneti,”  1839) ;  and  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Galileo  (“  Opere  edite 
ed  inedite  di  Galileo  ”).  In  1859  he  declared 
in  favor  of  a  confederation  of  the  Italian  states 
and  against  the  unification  of  Italy  under  one 
prince.  His  last  work,  “  II  Problema  dell* 
unano  Destino  ”  (1872),  is  a  eulogy  of  the 
Catholic  religion  from  a  philosophical  and  po¬ 
litical  point  of  view. 

Alzog,  Johann  Baptist,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  born  in  1808,  died  February  28, 
1878.  He  had  been  for  many  years  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Frei¬ 
burg,  and  had  attained  considerable  eminence 
as  a  church  historian.  His  principal  work  is 
the  “  Handbook  of  Universal  Church  History,” 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions  (9th 
edition,  1872),  and  has  been  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages  (English  translation  by 
Pabish,  Cincinnati,  1878).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an  “  Outline  of  Patrology  ”  (1866 ; 
3d  edition  1874),  which  has  likewise  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  and  English.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Dogmatic  Commis¬ 
sion  which  was  to  prepare  the  work  of  the 
Vatican  Council;  and  he  was  the  only  theolo¬ 
gian  of  this  commission  who  opposed  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  Papal  infallibility. 

Aknaud,  Frederic,  a  French  Senator,  born 
April  8,  1819,  died  May  30, 1878.  He  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  an  advocate  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Constituent  and  afterward  to  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  and  was  at  once  a  Republican 
and  zealous  friend  of  the  clergy.  After*  the 
coup  d'etat  he  kept  away  from  politics  until 
1869,  when  he  was  chosen  a  Deputy  from  Ari- 
6ge.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly  from  Paris,  and  in  1876  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  Ariege.  He  was  the  author  of  “  The 
Independence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Rights  of 
the  People”  (1860),  “The  Temporalities  of 
the  Papacy  and  Italian  Nationality”  (1864), 
“  Italy  ”  (1864),  and  “  The  Revolution  and  the 
Church  ”  (1869). 

Arndts  von  Arnesberg,  Karl  Ludwig,  a 
German  jurist,  born  in  Arnsberg,  Prussia,  Au¬ 


gust  19,  1803,  died  in  Vienna  in  1878.  He 
was  in  succession  professor  in  the  law  faculties 
of  the  Universities  of  Bonn,  Munich,  and  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  was  pensioned  in  1874.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  German  National  Assembly  of  Frank¬ 
fort  in  1848,  he  belonged  to  the  so-called  Great 
German  party,  which  was  against  the  exclusion 
of  Austria  from  the  German  Empire.  The 
Austrian  Government  appointed  him  in  1867 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1871 
knighted  him.  He  achieved  great  distinction 
as  a  juridical  writer,  and  his  “  Juristische  En- 
cyclopadie  und  Methodologie  ”  (5th  edition, 
1871)  and  his  “  Lehrbuch  der  Pandekten  ”  (8th 
edition,  1874)  have  found  a  very  extensive  cir¬ 
culation. 

Awdry,  Sir  John  Wither,  an  English  law¬ 
yer,  born  in  1795,  died  May  31,  1878.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1822,  and, 
after  being  for  some  years  Puisne  Judge  at 
Bombay,  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bombay  in 
1839.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1842.  He 
was  knighted  in  1830. 

Barni,  Jules  Romain,  a  French  Deputy, 
born  June  1,  1818,  died  July  5,  1878.  He  was 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Rouen  at  the  time 
of  the  coup  d'etat ,  wdiich  compelled  him  to  go 
to  Switzerland.  He  returned  home  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  in  1870,  and  from 
1872  represented  Amiens  in  the  various  As¬ 
semblies,  until  his  health  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
tire  from  public  life  shortly  before  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  was  very  active  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  The  principal 
object  of  his  literary  activity  was  to  make 
France  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  works 
of  Kant,  which  he  translated  and  critically  an¬ 
alyzed.  He  was  also  the  author  of  “  Histoire 
des  Idees  morales  et  politiques  en  France  au 
XVIIP  Siecle  ”  (2  vols.,  1866). 

Bathurst,  William  Lennox,  Earl,  horn  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1791,  died  February  24,  1878.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Was  called  to  the  bar  in  1821,  and  was 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  from  1830  to  1860. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  George  as  Earl  in 
1866,  and,  as  he  died  unmarried,  is  himself 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Allen  Alexander 
Bathurst,  M.  P.  for  Cirencester. 

Baudissin,  Wolf  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl, 
Count,  a  German  author,  born  January  30, 
1789,  died  April  4,  1878.  He  entered  for  a 
short  time  the  service  of  Denmark,  but  in  1827 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Dresden, 
where  he  contributed  largely  to  the  German 
translation  of  Shakespeare  edited  by  Tieck,  and 
under  the  title  of  “  Ben  Jonson  und  seine 
Schule  ”  (2  vols.,  1836),  published  translations 
of  a  number  of  old  English  dramas.  He  also 
translated  some  works  of  Hartmann  von  der 
Aue  and  Wirnt  von  Gravenberg  into  modern 
German.  , 

Beck,  Johannes  Tobias  von,  a  German  the- 
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ologian,  born  February  22,  1S04,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1878.  He  became  in  1836  extraordi¬ 
nary  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Basel,  and  in  1843  ordinary  professor  in  Tu¬ 
bingen.  In  opposition  to  his  colleague,  F.  C. 
Baur,  he  founded  a  theological  school,  which 
based  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
exclusively  upon  the  Bible,  being  earnestly 
opposed  to  all  rationalistic  tendencies,  but  also 
attaching  little  importance  to  the  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  churches.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  exerted 
a  great  influence.  The  most  important  are : 
“Einleitung  in  das  System  der  christlichen 
Lehre  ”  (1838) ;  “Die  christliche  Lehrwissen- 
schaft  nach  den  bibl.  Urkunden  ”  (1841) ;  “  Um- 
riss  der  bibl.  Seelenlehre”  (1843;  8d  edition, 
1871);  “Leitfaden  der  christlichen  Glaubens- 
lehre ”  (1862) ;  “Die  christliche  Liebeslehre” 
(2  vols.,  1872-’74). 

Beckmann,  Johann  Heineich,  a  German 
bishop,  born  July  23,  1803,  died  July  30, 1878. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  University  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  was  ordained  in  1828,  and  became  Bishop 
of  Osnabriick  and  Provicar  of  the  northern 
missions.  At  the  Vatican  Council  he  voted 
against  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility,  and 
after  his  return  to  Germany  he  refused  for  a 
long  time  to  give  in  his  submission.  The  obit¬ 
uary  articles  on  Bishop  Beckmann  in  the  Old 
Catholic  papers  of  Germany  asserted  that  he 
remained  in  secret  sympathy  with  their  move¬ 
ment  up  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Beoqueeel,  Antoine  Oesae,  a  French  phys¬ 
icist,  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  March  7, 
1788,  died  in  Paris,  January  18,  1878,  having 
attained  an  age  of  nearly  90  years.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris, 
and  served  as  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the 
campaigns  of  1811,  1812,  and  1814;  but,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  military  career,  he  retired 
from  the  army  in  1816,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  natural  science.  The 
first  fruits  of  his  studies  were  published  in  the 
“  Annales  de  Physique  et  de  Cbimie.”  In  1829 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  appointed  Professor  of  Physics  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  this  chair 
he  was  subsequently  succeeded  by  his  son  Ale¬ 
xandre  Edmond.  The  name  of  Becquerel  is 
connected  in  the  history  of  physics  with  many 
important  discoveries.  His  experiments  on  the 
discharges  of  electricity  by  pressure  were  the 
starting-point  of  his  subsequent  investigations. 
He  corrected  Volta’s  “theory  of  contact,” 
and  was  the  first  to  construct  an  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus  with  a  constant  current.  His  “Re- 
cherches  sur  la  Chaleur  animale”  (1835-38) 
have  rendered  important  services  to  physiology 
and  medicine.  Some  other  publications  proved 
very  useful  to  agriculture.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  works  are  :  “Traite  de  l’Elec- 
Iricite  et  du  Magn^tisme”  (7  vols.,  1834-’40  ; 

3  more  vols.,  1855— ’56),  a  very  valuable  com¬ 
pilation  of  physical  discoveries;  “Traite  de 
Physique  consider6e  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  la 


Cliimie”  (2  vols.,  1844);  and  “Elements  de 
Physique  terrestre  et  de  M6t6orologie  ”  (1847). 
In  the  preparation  of  the  latter  work  he  was 
assisted  by  his  son  Alexandre  Edmond  (born 
1820).  A  second  son,  Louis  Alfred  (born  1814, 
died  1862),  was  likewise  distinguished  as  a 
physicist. 

Bentinck,  Sir  Heney  John  William,  a 
British  general,  born  September  8,  1796,  died 
September  29,  1878.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1811,  and  served  during  the  Crimean  war  with 
great  distinction,  being  present  at  Alma,  Bala- 
klava,  Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol.  For  these 
services  he  was  knighted,  and  created  a  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  besides  receiv¬ 
ing  other  foreign  ordei-3.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  general  in  1867. 

Bibea,  Eenst  von,  Baron,  a  German  natu¬ 
ralist,  born  at  Schwebheim,  Bavaria,  June  9, 
1806,  died  June  4, 1878.  After  studying  at  the 
University  of  Wurzburg  natural  sciences  and 
especially  chemistry,  he  published,  either  alone 
or  conjointly  with  other  naturalists,  a  number 
of  chemical  and  medical  works.  In  1849  he 
made  extensive  travels  and  explorations  in 
Brazil  and  Chili,  and  after  his  return  published 
an  interesting  account  of  them,  entitled  “  Reisen 
in  Siidamerika  ”  (2  vols.,  1854).  He  removed 
his  valuable  scientific  collections  to  Nuremberg, 
where  they  acquired  great  celebrity.  From 
1861,  when  he  published  his  “Erinnerungen 
aus  Siidamerika  ”  (3  vols.),  until  his  death,  he 
was  very  prolific  as  a  writer  of  novels,  which 
are  especially  noted  for  beautiful  sketches  of 
landscapes. 

Biddlecomb,  Sir  Geoege,  a  British  naval 
officer,  born  in  1807,  died  in  July,  1878.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  navy  in  1828,  and  retired  as  captain  in 
1867,  having  seen  considerable  service  in  the 
Baltic.  His  high  reputation  as  a  navigator, 
surveyor,  and  pilot  was  especially  gained  by 
his  survey  of  a  group  of  islands  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Pacific.  He  was  the  author  of 
“Naval  Tactics,”  “Steam  Fleet  Tactics,”  and 
other  works  on  naval  subjects.  He  was  knight¬ 
ed  in  1873. 

Bolckow,  IIeney  William  Feedinand,  a 
British  manufacturer,  born  in  Germany  in  1806, 
died  June  18,  1878.  At  an  early  age  he  set¬ 
tled  in  England,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
largest  iron  masters  in  the  north  of  England. 
He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Middlesborough,  a 
place  which  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  his 
energy  and  enterprise  ;  and  after  the  creation 
of  Middlesborough  into  a  borough  in  1868,  he 
was  its  representative  in  Parliament. 

Bonomi,  Joseph,  an  English  archaeologist, 
son  of  the  distinguished  Italian  architect  Joseph 
Bonomi,  born  in  1796,  died  March  3, 1878.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Syria  and  fifteen  years  in 
Egypt,  and  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  re¬ 
markable  monument  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  having  been  set  up  by  Sesostris  on  the  coast 
of  Syria.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
works,  among  which  are  “Nineveh  and  its 
Palaces,”  and  the  “  Sarcophagus  of  Oimenep- 
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thah  I.”  described  by  Samuel  Sharpe.  He  was 
Curator  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum. 

Booth,  James,  LL.  D.,  an  English  clergyman 
and  writer  on  scientific  subjects,  born  in  1814, 
died  April  22,  1878.  Besides  a  number  of 
smaller  works  and  essays,  he  wrote  “A  New 
Method  of  Tangential  Coordinates,”  and  anno¬ 
tated  and  edited  “  Speeches  and  Addresses  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort.”  As  an  educational 
writer  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “  Examination  the  Province  of  the 
State”  (1846),  in  which  he  advocated  those 
principles  of  competitive  examination  which 
the  English  Government  and  universities  sub¬ 
sequently  adopted  in  the  civil  service  and  mid¬ 
dle-class  examinations.  A  theological  treatise 
was  published  by  him  in  1870  on  “  The  Lord’s 
Supper,  a  Feast  after  Sacrifice,  with  Inquiries 
into  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and 
the  Principles  of  Development  as  applied  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible.” 

Bottigee,  Karl  Vilhelm,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Swedish  poets  of  modern  times, 
born  at  Westeras,  May  15,  1807,  died  in  Up- 
sala,  December  24,  1878.  After  traveling  ex¬ 
tensively  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  he 
was  appointed  in  1839  adjunct  professor  at  the 
University  of  Upsala.  In  1839  he  became  ex¬ 
traordinary  Professor  of  Modern  Literatures,  in 
1856  ordinary  Professor  of  /Esthetics,  and  in 
1858  Professor  of  European  Linguistics.  He 
was  pensioned  in  1867.  Most  of  his  poems, 
among  which  the  lyric  poems  are  especially 
distinguished,  are  contained  in  his  “  Samlade 
Skrifter”  (4  vols.,  1856-69).  He  was  also  a 
successful  translator  of  German  (Uhland)  and 
Italian  (Dante,  Tasso)  poets,  and  the  author 
of  a  biography  of  his  father-in-law,  Tegn6r. 
A  selection  of  his  poems  has  appeared  in  a 
German  translation  (1844).  In  1847  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 

Boutaeio,  Edgar  Paul,  a  French  historian, 
born  September  9,  1829,  died  January  4,  1878. 
His  principal  works  are :  “  La  France  sous 
Philippe  le  Bel,”  and  “  Louis  IX  et  Alphonse  de 
Poitiers.”  Each  of  these  two  works  received 
a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

Braohvogel,  Albert  Emil,  a  German  author, 
born  April  29,  1824,  died  November  27,  1878. 
After  having  passed  through  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  city,  Breslau,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
an  engraver.  This  trade  he  left  upon  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  1845,  and  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  an  actor.  His  first  attempt 
on  the  stage,  however,  was  so  complete  a  fail¬ 
ure  that  he  left  it.  The  following  years  he 
spent  in  study,  and  in  1854  he  became  secretary 
for  Kroll’s  theatre  in  Berlin.  Here  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  drama  “  Narciss,”  which  met  with 
an  extraordinary  success  on  the  German  stage, 
and  at  once  made  him  famous,  not  only  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as 
it  was  translated  into  all  the  important  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe.  His  other  dramas,  although 
not  as  popular  as  “  Narciss,”  show  the  same 
peculiarities,  a  great  talent  for  theatrical 


effects.  He  was  also  eminently  successful  as 
a  novelist.  The  best  known  of  his  novels 
are:  “Friedemann  Bach”  (3  vols.,  3d  edition, 
1872);  “Schubarth  und  seine  Zeitgenossen  ” 
(4 vols.,  1864);  “Beaumarchais” (4 vols.,  1865); 
“William  Hogarth”  (3  vols.,  1866);  “Der 
deutsche  Michel ”  (3  vols.,  1868);  and  “Lud¬ 
wig  XIV.,  oder  die  Komodie  des  Lebens  ”  (4 
vols.,  1870).  He  also  published  a  collection  of 
biographies  of  distinguished  men  of  modern 
Germany,  “Die  Manner  der  neuen  deutschen 
Zeit  ”  (1872  et  seq.). 

Brame,  Jules  Louis  Joseph,  a  Senator  of 
France,  born  January  9,  1808,  died  February, 
1878.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Corps  L6gis- 
latif  from  1857  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  In  1860  he  was  for  a  short  time  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  Senate,  to  which 
he  was  elected  from  the  Nord  in  1876,  he  al¬ 
ways  acted  with  the  Bonapartists.  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  speakers  of  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  party.  He  wrote  “  L’Emigration  des 
Campagnes  ”  (8vo,  Lille,  1859). 

Beassais  Saint-Marc,  Godefrot,  a  French 
Cardinal,  born  February  4,  1806,  died  February 
27,  1878.  He  was  created  Bishop  of  Rennes 
in  1841.  Napoleon  III.  raised  his  see  to  an 
archbishopric,  and  on  September  15, 1875,  he 
was  created  Cardinal. 

Bulgaris,  Dimitri,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  statesmen  of  modern  Greeoe,  born  in  1 801, 
died  January  10,  1878.  He  belonged  to  an 
old  family  of  Hydra,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Grecian  war  of  independence.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Capo  d’Istria  in  1831,  which 
was  in  great  part  his  work,  he  became  for  a 
short  time  Minister  of  the  Navy,  but  he  re¬ 
signed  soon  after  the  arrival  of  King  Otho. 
He  was  Minister  of  Finance  from  1848  to  1849, 
and  during  the  Crimean  war  became  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  re¬ 
signed  in  1857,  as  he  disagreed  with  the  policy 
of  the  court,  and  became  in  the  Senate  the 
leader  of  a  determined  opposition  against  the 
Bavarian  dynasty.  After  the  dethronement 
of  King  Otho  in  1862,  he  was  proclaimed  re¬ 
gent,  and  formed  a  definite  regency  in  union 
with  Canaris  and  Rufos.  In  this  position  he 
attained  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  career, 
possessing  an  almost  unlimited  power.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1863,  an  insurrection  of  the  army  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  resign,  and  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  he  became  in  1865  again  for  a  few  months 
Prime  Minister.  During  the  frequent  changes 
of  ministry  which  characterize  the  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece,  Bulgaris  was  several  times 
appointed  Prime  Minister,  but  always  had  to 
resign  after  a  few  months.  Greece  is  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  material  progress  which 
it  has  made  since  the  establishment  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Buss,  Franz  Joseph  von,  a  Catholic  jurist 
and  writer  of  Germany,  born  March  23,  1803, 
died  February  1,  1878.  After  studying  at 
the  Universities  of  Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  and 
Gottingen,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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in  the  three  faculties  of  philosophy,  medicine, 
and  law.  He  became  in  1829  a  private  tutor, 
in  1833  extraordinary,  and  in  1836  ordinary 
professor  in  the  law  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Freiburg  in  Baden.  As  a  member  of  the 
Second  Chamber  of  Baden,  he  belonged  at  first 
to  the  Liberal  party,  but  soon  became  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  zealous  champion  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Catholic  party  of  Germany.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  this 
party  in  the  Diet  of  Baden,  in  the  German 
National  Assembly  of  1848,  and  in  the  German 
Reichstag.  At  the  same  time  he  was  one  of 
its  most  prolific  writers.  Among  his  numer¬ 
ous  works  the  following  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant:  “Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Cbristenthums 
auf  Recht  und  Staat”  (1841);  “Der  Unter- 
schied  der  kath.  und  protestant.  Universitaten 
Deutschlands”  (1846);  “Die  Gemeinsamkeit 
der  Rechte  und  Interessen  des  Katholicismus  ” 
(2  vols.,  1847-50);  “Die  Gesellschaft  Jesu” 
(2  vols.,  1853-54);  “  Geschichte  und  System 
der  Staatswissenschaft  ”  (3  vols.,  1839). 

Carruthers,  Robeet,  a  British  author,  born 
November  5,  1799,  died  May  26,  1878.  He 
had  been  since  1828  editor  and  since  1831  also 
proprietor  of  the  “  Inverness  Courier.”.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Pope,  with  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Pope’s  poetical  works,  and  edited 
Chambers’s  “  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  ”  and  an  edition  of  Boswell’s  “Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,”  and  furnished  numer¬ 
ous  contributions  to  the  “Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  ”  and  to  current  reviews  and  maga¬ 
zines.  He  labored  earnestly  and  successfully 
for  the  literary  improvement  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

Cartek,  Sir  James,  a  British  lawyer,  born  in 
1805,  died  March  10,  1878.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1832,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Brunswick  in  1834,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  that  province  in  1851.  He  held 
this  position  until  1865,  when  he  retired  on  a 
pension.  He  was  knighted  in  1859. 

Chabeton,  Jean  Joseph  Veye  de,  a  French 
general  and  senator,  born  July  8,  1813,  died 
June  15,  1878.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
Algeria  in  1837,  in  the  Crimea,  and  against 
Germany  in  1870,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Sedan.  In  1871  he  was  created  a  general, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  in  1876  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  the  department  of  Dr6me,  and  in  both 
bodies  voted  with  the  Republicans.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  authority  in  all  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  military  affairs,  and  always  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  their  discussion. 

Chelmsford,  Frederick  Thesiger,  Baron, 
born  July  15,  1794,  died  October  5,  1878.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy  as  a 
midshipman,  but  changed  his  profession,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1818.  He  soon  be¬ 
came  a  leading  counsel  on  the  home  circuit, 
and  became  King’s  Counsel  in  1834.  In  1844 


he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  and  was 
knighted,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded 
to  the  attorney-generalship,  which  office  he 
again  filled  in  1852.  In  1858  he  was  created 
Lord  Chancellor  and  raised  to  the  peerage. 
He  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  1859,  but  re¬ 
sumed  it  in  1866,  again  to  retire  in  1868.  He 
was  an  eloquent  and  brilliant  advocate  ‘while 
at  the  bar,  and  was  leading  counsel  in  the  chief 
causes  celebres  of  his  time.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  barony  by  his  oldest  son,  Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral  Frederick  Augustus  Thesiger,  commanding 
in  South  Africa. 

Conroy,  George,  Bishop  of  Armagh,  born 
in  1832,  died  August  4,  1878.  Educated  in 
one  of  the  classical  schools  of  the  diocese  of 
Armagh,  he  went  to  Rome  to  finish  his  studies 
in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and  there 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology. 
Having  returned  to  Ireland,  he  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  missionary  college  of  All  Hal¬ 
lows,  where  he  taught  divinity  for  several 
years.  When  Archbishop  Cullen  was  created 
Cardinal  in  1866,  he  selected  Dr.  Conroy  as 
his  secretary,  which  position  he  held  until 
1871,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  McCabe  as  Bish¬ 
op  of  Armagh.  When  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  a  delegate  of  the  Pope  to  Canada 
to  restore  harmony  among  the  Catholics  of  the 
Dominion,  Bishop  Conroy  was  selected  for 
that  purpose  by  Cardinal  Franchi.  He  acquit¬ 
ted  himself  of  his  task  with  great  ability,  and 
then  made  a  trip  through  the  United  States 
and  the  British  dominions  in  order  to  be  able 
to  report  in  Rome  on  the  general  condition  of 
Catholicity  in  America.  He  had  arrived  at  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
embarking  for  home,  when  he  died. 

Cort,  Feans  de,  a  Belgian  poet,  born  June 
21,  1834,  died  January  20,  1878.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  active  promoters 
of  the  Flemish  language,  published  a  large 
number  of  poems  and  translations,  and  was 
for  fifteen  years  editor  of  the  educational  and 
literary  journal  “  De  Toekomst,”  one  of  the 
most  important  Flemish  periodicals. 

Coxe,  Sir  James,  a  British  physician,  born 
in  1811,  died  May  9,  1878.  Having  graduated 
M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1835, 
he  practiced  with  considerable  success  in  luna¬ 
cy  cases,  and  was  appointed  a  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy  for  Scotland  in  1857.  For  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  position  he  was  knighted  in  1863. 

Craig,  Sir  William  Gibson,  M.  P.,  born 
August  2,  1797,  died  March  12,  1878.  He 
passed  the  bar  as  an  advocate  in  1820,  sat  in 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh  from 
1837  to  1841,  and  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
from  1841  to  1852.  From  1846  to  1857  he 
was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1862  was 
appointed  Lord  Clerk  Register  and  Keeper  of 
the  Signet  of  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Creasy,  Sir  Edward  Shepherd,  a  British 
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lawyer  and  author,  horn  in  1812,  died  January 
27,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1837,  and  was  appointed  in 
1 840  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  London.  This  post  he 
held  for  several  years,  and  in  1860  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Among  his 
works  are:  “Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World”  (1851);  “History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  ”  ;  “  History  of  England  ”  (vol.  i.  and  ii., 
1869-70 ;  was  to  he  completed  in  5  vols.) ; 
and  “  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of 
the  Britannic  Empire”  (1872). 

Cruikshank,  George,  an  English  caricatu¬ 
rist,  born  September  27,  1792,  died  February  1, 
1878.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  great  talent 
for  art.  Mr.  William  Hone,  the  celebrated 
political  publisher  of  that  day,  was  the  first  to 
perceive  young  Cruikshank’s  talents,  and  in¬ 
troduced  his  earlier  sketches  to  the  public  in 
1819.  In  1830  he  produced  some  political  illus¬ 
trations  ridiculing  the  Ministry,  which  were 
said  to  have  convulsed  with  laughter  the  per¬ 
sons  at  whom  they  were  directed,  and  to  whom 
they  did  great  damage.  His  illustrations  to 
the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Ainsworth  gained 
for  him  considerable  renown  ;  and  his  temper¬ 
ance  sketches,  particularly  a  series  of  eight 
plates  entitled  “  The  Bottle,”  while  they  alien¬ 
ated  from  him  some  of  his  former  friends,  have 
done  much  to  promote  the  temperance  cause. 
He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  total  absti¬ 
nence. 

Cust,  Sir  Edward,  a  British  general,  born  in 
March,  1794,  died  January  14, 1878.  He  served 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula 
during  the  campaigns  of  1811  to  1814,  and  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1818  to  1832. 
He  attained  field  rank  in  1851,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenant-general  in  1859  and  to  full 
general  in  1866.  As  member  of  Parliament  he 
succeeded  in  maturing  a  system  of  public  com¬ 
petition  for  public  buildings,  under  which  he 
was  named  a  commissioner  for  rebuilding  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  for  the  selection  of 
the  Wellington  monument.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  military  writer  by  his  “  Annals  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries,”  and  “Lives  of  the  Warriors  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century”  (3  vols.),  for  which 
works  he  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  the  great  gold  medal  of  the  empire. 

Czermak,  Jaroslav,  a  Bohemian  painter, 
born  August  1,  1831,  died  April  23,  1878.  He 
excelled  in  genre  painting,  choosing  for  the 
subjects  of  his  pictures  chiefly  scenes  from 
Montenegro  and  the  Herzegovina.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  full  of  life  and  action,  intensely  dra¬ 
matic,  with  fine  sentiment,  and  attract  strong 
personal  sympathy  for  his  characters. 

Daubigny,  Charles  Francois,  a  French  paint¬ 
er,  born  February  15,  1817,  died  February  20, 
1878.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche,  and 
was  represented  in  the  Paris  Exhibitions  since 
1838.  Several  of  his  landscapes  had  been  pur¬ 


chased  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the 
Tuileries,  etc.  He  received  a  medal  of  the 
first  class  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1867, 
besides  several  others  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Daubigny  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  French  painters  of  the  naturalistic  school. 
See  on  his  works,  K.  Daubigny,  “  Charles  Dau¬ 
bigny  et  son  (Euvre  ”  (Paris,  1875) ;  ITenriet, 
“  Charles  Daubigny  et  son  (Euvre  grave  ” 
(Paris,  1875). 

Dawson,  Henry,  a  British  landscape  painter, 
born  in  1811,  died  December  13,  1878.  He  be¬ 
gan  life  in  a  lace-factory,  but  the  love  of  art 
manifesting  itself,  he  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  painting,  and  adopted  art  as  his  profession 
in  1835  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1872  that  his  pic¬ 
tures  were  placed  on  line  at  the  Academy. 
Among  his  paintings  are  “  The  Wooden  Walls 
of  Old  England,”. “The Rainbow,”  “The  Rain¬ 
bow  at  Sea,”  “  The  Pool  from  London  Bridge,” 
“  London  at  Sunrise,”  and  “  The  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament.” 

Delafosse,  Gabriel,  a  French  scholar,  born 
in  1795,  died  October  14,  1878.  He  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Normal  School  and 
in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  text-books  on  natural 
history  which  are  very  extensively  used.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  in  1857.  His  literary  reputation  rests 
especially  upon  his  works  on  crystallography. 

Denfert  -  Roohereatt,  Pierre  Marie  Phi¬ 
lippe  Aristide,  a  French  soldier  and  legislator, 
born  January  11, 1823,  died  May  11, 1878.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Crimea,  in  Italy, 
and  in  Algeria,  but  gained  for  him  self  the  great¬ 
est  renown  by  his  defense  of  Belfort  in  1870. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  from  three  departments,  accepting  that  from 
Charente-Inferieure.  He'  acted  with  the  Left, 
and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  M.  Thiers. 
He  was  a  member  of  all  the  different  Chambers 
of  Deputies,  representing  Paris  in  the  present 
Chamber,  which  body  had  elected  him  quaestor. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

Dietl,  Joseph,  an  Austrian  politician,  born 
in  1804,  died  January  18,  1878.  He  had  been 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Cracow,  mayor  of  that  city,  a  member  of  the 
Diet  of  Galicia  and  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath, 
and  was  in  1869  created  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
medical  works,  written  partly  in  the  German 
and  partly  in  the  Polish  language. 

Doran,  John,  Ph.  D.,  a  British  popular  au¬ 
thor,  born  in  1807,  died  January  25, 1878.  He 
first  became  known  to  the  world  of  letters 
as  a  contributor  to  the  “Literary  Chronicle.” 
Among  his  numerous  works  are :  “  Table  Traits 
and  Something  on  Them”  (1854),  “Queens  of 
England  of  the  House  of  Hanover”  (1855), 
“History  of  Court  Fools”  (1858),  and  “Lives 
of  the  Princes  of  Wales”  (1860).  He  was  at 
various  periods  acting  editor  of  the  “Athene- 
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um,”  of  the  “Notes  and  Queries,”  and  other 
periodicals. 

Dobing,  Theodoe,  a  German  actor,  horn  in 
1803,  died  August  17,  1878.  lie  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Bromberg  in  1825,  and,  although 
he  failed  on  this  occasion,  he  soon  gained  popu¬ 
lar  favor,  so  that  in  1826  he  received  a  perma¬ 
nent  engagement  in  Breslau.  He  played  with 
great  success  in  numerous  cities  of  Germany, 
until  in  1845  he  became  a  member  of  the  Court 
Theatre  in  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  was  equally  successful  in  tragedy 
and  in  comedy,  and  was  considered  at  the  time 
of  his  death  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  German  actors. 

Duff,  Alexandee,  a  Scotch  missionary,  born 
in  1806,  died  in  February,  1878.  After  having 
completed  his  studies  in  St.  Andrews,  he  went 
in  1830  to  India,  where  he  gained  great  dis¬ 
tinction  as  the  founder  and  conductor  of  an  im¬ 
portant  set  of  institutions  for  the  moral  and 
religious  benefit  of  the  native  races.  He  opened 
a  high  school  for  Hindoos  in  Calcutta,  in  which 
instruction  was  imparted  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language  only,  a  method  which 
met  with  great  success.  In  1864  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  became  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Free  Kirk  College  at  Edinburgh.  He 
published  several  works  on  India,  among  them 
“  New  Era  for  the  English  Language  and  Lit¬ 
erature  in  India  ”  (1857). 

Eheenfeuohtee,  Fbiedeioh  August  Edu- 
aed,  a  German  theologian,  born  December  15, 
1814,  died  March  20,  1878.  He  was  in  1845 
appointed  extraordinary  and  in  1849  ordina¬ 
ry  Professor  of  Theology  in  Gottingen.  He 
was  also  from  1859  to  1864  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Consistory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Han¬ 
over.  Among  his  principal  theological  works 
are  :  “  Theorie  des  christlichen  Cultus  ”  (1840) ; 
“  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Menschheit  ” 
(1845);  “Die  praktische  Theologie ”  (1st  vol., 
1859).  This  was  to  be  his  chief  work  and  to 
embrace  three  volumes,  but  it  has  not  heen 
completed.  In  his  last  work,  “  Christenthum 
und  moderne  Weltanschauung  ”  (1876),  he  gave 
a  history  of  the  attempts  to  show  the  harmony 
between  Christianity  and  modern  science.  In 
1856  he  founded,  with  Dorner  and  others,  the 
“  Jahrbticher  fur  deutscbe  Theologie,”  to  which 
he  contributed  many  articles. 

Evans,  William,  an  English  painter  in 
water-colors,  born  December  4,  1797,  died  in 
the  latter  part  of  January,  1878.  In  1831  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Paint¬ 
ers  in  Water-Colors,  and  from  that  time  until 
a  few  years  before  his  death  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  its  exhibitions,  sending  to  them 
many  and  often  large  and  important  works. 

Fauchee,  Julius,  a  German  political  econo¬ 
mist,  born  in  1820,  died  May  14,  1878.  To¬ 
gether  with  Prince  Smith  and  others,  he  es¬ 
tablished  in  1846  the  first  Free-Trade  associa¬ 
tion  in  Berlin.  He  was  in  succession  the  editor 
of  two  German  Free-Trade  papers,  went  in 
1850  to  England,  where  he  became  in  1856 


editor  of  the  foreign  department  of  the  “Morn¬ 
ing  Post”  of  London,  returned  in  1861  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  was  elected  in  the  same  year  a  member 
of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1870 
he  organized  the  correspondence  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  “  Daily  News  ”  at  the  seat  of  war,  went 
to  London  in  1872,  and  there  wrote  in  the 
English  language  on  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
in  Russia  and  the  English  liquor  tax.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  traveled  extensively  in 
the  East  and  in  Italy.  He  had  published' since 
1863  the  “  Viertefjahrsschrift  fur  Volkswirth- 
schaft  und  Kulturgeschichte.” 

Febnkobn,  Anton,  a  German  sculptor,  born 
March  17,  1813,  died  November  16,  1878.  He 
received  liis  education  in  Munich,  and  after¬ 
ward  settled  in  Vienna.  His  principal  works 
are  the  equestrian  statues  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  Archduke  Charles  in  Vienna.  In  1866  he 
became  insane  and  was  removed  to  an  asylum, 
where  he  died. 

Feanchi,  Alessandeo,  an  Italian  Cardinal, 
born  June  25,  1819,  died  August  1,  1878.  The 
son  of  a  Roman  notary,  he  inherited  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  business,  supplemented  by  a  happy 
facility  for  making  friends  and  keeping  them. 
He  very  soon  found  his  way  into  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  in  1868,  after  various  brilliant  suc¬ 
cesses  in  minor  trusts,  was  made  Nuncio  in 
Spain.  Pius  IX.  made  him  a  Cardinal  in  1873, 
and  in  the  following  year  Prefect  of  the  Prop¬ 
aganda,  a  signal  mark  of  favor  and  confidence. 
He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  prominent  can¬ 
didate  for  the  succession  to  Pius  IX.,  and  was 
named  by  the  new  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  Secretary 
of  State,  a  position  he  filled  with  great  ability. 

Fbanois  Chaeles  Joseph,  father  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  born  December  7,  1802,  died 
March  8,  1878.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  I., 
the  first  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  married  in 
1824  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  a  daughter  of 
King  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  and  had  several 
children.  When  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand,  resigned  in  1848,  he  renounced  his 
right  to  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  oldest  son, 
who  then  became  Emperor  as  Francis  Joseph  I. 

Geoege  V.,  ex-King  of  Hanover,  born  May 
27,  1819,  died  June  12,  1878.  (See  Geemany.) 

Geselschap,  Eduaed,  a  Dutch  painter,  born 
March  22,  1814,  died  January  5,  1878.  He 
studied  in  the  Academy  of  Diisseldorf,  and  ex¬ 
celled  in  genre  painting,  although  he  also  fur¬ 
nished  some  good  historical  and  religious  paint¬ 
ings.  His  best  work  is  the  “St.  Nicholas  Eve ” 
in  Diisseldorf,  painted  in  1851. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  Feanois  Heney,  born  May  1, 
1808,  died  May  2,  1878.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1833,  being  the  first 
member  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  obtained  that 
position.  In  1860  he  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Reading,  and  represented  that  con¬ 
stituency  in  the  Liberal  interest  down  to  his 
death. 

Geant,  Sir  Feancis,  a  British  painter,  born 
January  18,  1803,  died  October  5,  1878.  He 
received  his  education  at  Harrow  and  at  Edin- 
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burgh  High  School.  He  was  thirty  years  old 
when  he  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  gained  a  special  reputation  as 
a  painter  of  sporting  scenes  and  of  portraits  of 
the  reigning  beauties  of  the  time.  lie  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1842,  an  Academician  in  1851,  and  President 
in  1866.  In  that  year  he  was  also  knighted, 
and  in  1870  was  created  a  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford 
University. 

Gregg,  John,  an  Irish  bishop,  born  in  1798, 
died  May  26,  1878.  He  was  ordained  in  1822, 
after  a  successful  collegiate  course  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  he  acquired  some  fame  as 
a  preacher  while  he  was  attached  to  the  in¬ 
cumbency  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Dublin.  He 
was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Kildare  in  1857, 
and  became  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Ross  in  1862. 

Griffith,  Sir  Richard  John,  a  British  civil 
engineer,  born  September  20,  1784,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1878.  In  1825  he  was  appointed 
commissioner  for  the  general  valuation  of 
lands  and  tenements  in  Ireland,  and  in  1851 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of 
that  country,  which  office  he  held  till  1864. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1858,  and  was  a 
member  of  various  learned  societies.  His  cele¬ 
brated  geological  map  of  Ireland  was  begun  in 
1812  and  completed  in  1857. 

Gruneisen,  Karl  von,  a  German  theologian 
and  scholar,  born  January  17,  1802,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1878.  He  was  appointed  court 
preacher  and  consistorial  councilor  in  Stutt¬ 
gart  in  1835,  from  which  position  he  retired  in 
1868.  He  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  wri¬ 
ter  on  theology  as  on  art,  and  also  gained  some 
distinction  as  a  poet.  In  1858  he  established, 
with  Schnaase  and  Schnorr  von  Karolsfeld,  the 
“  Christliche  Kunstblatt,”  of  which  he  re¬ 
mained  one  of  the  editors  until  his  death. 

Guericke,  Heinrich  Ernst  Ferdinand,  a 
German  theologian,  born  February  23,  1803, 
died  February  4,  1878.  He  was  appointed  a 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Halle' in  1829.  Being  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Old  Lutherans,  he  opposed  the  union  between 
the  two  Protestant  churches  of  Prussia,  and 
was  in  consequence  removed  from  his  profes¬ 
sorship  in  1835,  but  was  reinstated  in  1840. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  theological  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  :  “  Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschich- 
te”  (2  vols.,  1833;  9th  edition,  1866);  “All- 
gemeine  christliche  Symbolik  ”  (1839);  “Lehr- 
buch  der  christlichen  Archiiologie  ”  (1847).  He 
was  also  from  1840  until  his  death  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  quarterly  “  Zeitschrift  fur  Lu- 
therische  Theologie,”  one  of  the  leading  liter¬ 
ary  organs  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

Gurney,  Russell,  an  English  lawyer,  born 
in  1804,  died  May  31,  1878.  He  was  educated 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1828,  and  was 
elected  Recorder  of  London  in  1856,  after 
having  previously  filled  various  other  impor¬ 


tant  offices.  In  1866  he  went  as  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  Jamaica  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
the  rebellion  there,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
services  was  created  a  Privy  Councilor.  In 
July,  1871,  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement 
of  British  and  American  claims  under  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  He  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  for  Southampton  since  1865. 

Hall,  Sir  William  Hutoheon,  a  British 
admiral,  died  June  25,  1878.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1811,  and  served  with  distinction  in 
the  different  wars  in  the  East,  particularly  in 
the  first  China  war  in  1841,  and  in  the  Baltic 
in  1854-’55.  In  1867  he  was  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  He  was 
placed  on  the  active  list  of  rear-admirals  in 
1863,  and  of  vice-admirals  in  1869,  and  went 
on  the  retired  list  of  admirals  in  1875. 

IIaly,  Sir  William  O’Geady,  a  British  gen¬ 
eral,  died  March  19,  1878.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1823,  became  major-general  in  1865, 
lieutenant-general  in  1873,  and  brevet  major- 
general  in  1877.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Crimean  war,  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  forces  in  Canada  in  1873,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  government  there  during  the 
absence  of  the  Governor-General  in  1875. 

Hanel,  Gustav  Friedrich,  a  German  jurist, 
born  October  5,  1792,  died  October  18,  1878. 
He  began  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic  in  1817,  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro¬ 
fessor  in  1821,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1838. 
He  edited  a  large  number  of  Latin  MSS.  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  Roman  law,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  are  :  “  Codex  Theodosianus  ” 
(1837-’42),  and  “  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum  ” 
(1849).  His  great  merits  in  behalf  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law 
are  generally  recognized. 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas  Duffus,  a  British  his¬ 
torian,  born  in  1804,  died  June  15,  1878.  At 
the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  junior 
clerk  in  H.  M.  Record  Office,  was  appointed 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in  1861, 
and  was  knighted  in  1869.  Besides  editing  a 
large  number  of  ancient  MSS.  and  records,  he 
wrote  a  biography  of  Lord  Langdale,  a  “  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to 
the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.,”  “The 
Athanasian  Creed  in  connection  with  the 
Utrecht  Psalter,”  and  “A  Further  Report  on 
the  Utrecht  Psalter.” 

Hartmann,  Julius  von,  a  German  general, 
born  in  1817,  died  April  30,  1878.  He  entered 
the  Prussian  army  in  1835,  commanded  the 
cavalry  division  of  the  Second  Army  in  the  war 
with  Austria  in  1866  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  was  created  a  lieutenant-general 
in  1867.  In  the  war  with  France  he  was  again 
in  command  of  a  cavalry  division,  and  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  services  was  created  a  general 
of  cavalry.  He  retired  from  the  service  in 
1874. 

Heimann,  Basili  Alexandrovitch,  a  Rus- 
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sian  genera],  died  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1878.  (See  “Annual  Cyclopedia”  for  1877.) 

Hildebrand,  Bbuno,  a  German  statistician, 
born  March  6,  1812,  died  January  29,  1878. 
After  having  been  professor  in  the  Universities 
of  Breslau  and  Marburg,  he  was  elected  in 
1848  a  member  of  the  German  National  As¬ 
sembly.  From  1851  to  1856  he  was  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  Zurich,  then  went  to  Berne,  where  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  statistical  bureau  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  in  1861  went  to  Jena  as  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  and  Director  of  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Bureau.  His  principal  works  are :  “  Na- 
tionalokonomie  der  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft  ” 
(1848),  and  “KurhessischeFinanzverwaltung” 
(1850).  From  1863  he  published  the  “Jahr- 
bucher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik.” 

Hilton,  John,  a  British  surgeon,  born  in 
1804,  died  September  14,  1878.  He  received 
his  professional  education  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  was  chosen  in  1854  by  his  fellows 
to  represent  them  in  Council,  was  appointed 
in  1859  Professor  of  Human  Anatomy  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  became  in  1865  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners  of  the  College,  and  in  1867  was 
elected  President  of  the  College.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  valuable  works,  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  various  reports  of  the  societies 
to  which  he  belonged. 

Keil,  Ernst, _  a  German  publisher,  born  De¬ 
cember  6,  1816,’  died  March  23,  1878.  He  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  1845  as  a  bookseller  at 
Leipsic,  and  in  1846  produced  his  first  literary 
venture,  a  monthly  publication,  the  “Leucht- 
thurm.”  In  1853  he  established  the  “  Garten- 
laube,”  a  weekly  publication,  which  soon  took 
the  first  place  among  German  periodicals,  ob¬ 
taining  a  circulation  exceeded  by  no  other  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  kind. 

Keim,  Theodor,  a  German  theologian,  born 
December  17,  1825,  died  November  17,  1878. 
He  was  from  1851  to  1855  tutor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tubingen,  became  in  1860  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Zurich,  and  in  1873  at  Giessen. 
His  most  important  work  is  a  new  life  of  Je¬ 
sus,  entitled  “  Geschiclite  Jesu  von  Nazara” 
(3  vols.,  1867— ’72),  an  abridgment  of  which 
was  published  under  the  title  “Geschichte 
Jesu”  (1873).  His  last  work  was  “Aus  dein 
Urchristenthum  ”  (1878),  a  collection  of  essays 
on  important  controverted  points  in  the  early 
history  of  Christianity.  He  also  published 
several  works  on  the  history  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  southwestern  Germany,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  sermons  (“Freundesworte  zur  Gemein- 
de,”  2  vols.,  1861  and  1862).  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  learned  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  liberal  school  of  German  the¬ 
ology. 

Keogh,  "William,  a  British  judge,  born  in. 
1817,  died  September  30,  1878.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  studied  law 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  practiced  with  success  at 
the  Irish  bar,  becoming  a  Q.  C.  in  1849.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Athlone,  in 
1852  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  for  Ire¬ 


land  under  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Government,  and 
in  1855  was  promoted  to  be  Attorney-General. 
A  year  later  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  bench 
as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  was  at  one  time  an  active  politi¬ 
cian  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  gained  distinc¬ 
tion  both  as  a  writer  and  speaker. 

Keridec,  Hippolyte  Aime  Marie  Tnowfc, 
Comte  de,  a  French  Senator,  born  August  12, 
1804,  died  April  14,  1878.  He  was  from  his 
youth  an  ardent  Legitimist,  and  therefore  re¬ 
signed  a  position  as  judge  after  the  revolution 
of  1830.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1849,  and  retired  to  private  life 
after  the  coup  d'etat.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
from  Morbihan  to  the  National  Assembly,  and 
in  1876  to  the  Senate. 

Kohl,  Johann  Georg,  a  German  traveler, 
born  in  Bremen,  April  28,  1808,  died  there, 
October  28,  1878.  He  studied  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich, 
but  was  prevented  from  completing  his  studies 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  tutor  in  Courland,  where  he  remained 
for  six  years.  After  returning  to  Germany, 
he  published  several  works  on  his  travels  in 
Russia.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Dresden, 
but  soon  resumed  his  travels,  which  were 
gradually  extended  to  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
numerous  works.  The  rich  material  which 
he  had  collected  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  America  induced  him  in  1854  to  visit  the 
United  .States,  where  he  continued  his  explo¬ 
rations,  and  published,  at  the  request  of  the 
officers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  “  Entdeckungs- 
geschichtederKusten  der  Vereinigten  Staaten” 
and  “  Geschichte  des  Golfstroms  und  seiner 
Erforschung”  (1868).  He  gave  descriptions 
of  his  travels  in  North  America,  in  “  Eeisen 
in  Canada”  (1856),  “  Reisen  im  Nordwesten 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten”  (1858),  and  “  Kitschi 
Garni  oder  Erzahlungen  vom  Obern  See  ”  (1859). 
Several  of  these  works  have  been  translated 
into  English.  From  1858  he  lived  in  Bremen, 
where  he  was  appointed  city  librarian  in  1863. 
A  paper  sent  to  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
and  published’ in  English  under  the  title  “A 
History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  East  Coast  of 
North  America”  (Portland,  1869),  gave  inter¬ 
esting  information  respecting  the  early  coast 
lines,  and  the  patents  of  the  first  proprietors 
of  the  Maine  settlements.  After  repeatedly 
delivering  a  series  of  lectures,  he  published 
them  under  the  title  “  Geschichte  der  Ent1 
deckung  Amerikas  ”  (1861 ;  English  translation, 
1862).  Among  his  latest  publications  were 
“  Geschichte  der  Entdeckungen  und  Schifffahr- 
ten  zur  Magellanstrasse”  (1877),  and  “Die 
naturlichen  Lockmittel  des  Volkerverkehrs” 
(1878). 

Kriegk,  Georg  Ludwig,  a  German  historian, 
born  February  28,  1805,  died  May  28,  1878. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Geography 
and  History  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Frankfort. 
Among  his  numerous  works  is  “Deutsche  Kul- 
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turbilder  aus  dem  18.  Jahrhundert  ”  (1874). 
He  also  edited  Schlosser’s  “Weltgeschichte  fur 
das  deutsche  Yolk”  (18  vols.,  1843-’56). 

Kuhner,  Raphael,  a  German  philologist, 
born  in  Gotha,  March  22,  1802,  died  April  16, 
1878.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Lyceum  of  Hanover,  which 
position  he  retained  until  his  death.  His  com¬ 
prehensive  grammar  of  the  Greek  language 
(“  Ausfuhrliche  Gramraatik  der  griechischen 
Sprache,”  2  vols.,  1834-’35  ;  2d  edition,  1869- 
’72),  which  introduced  many  results  of  com¬ 
parative  philology,  and  especially  referred  to 
Sanskrit,  was  regarded  as  a  great  progress  in 
the  history  of  Greek  grammars.  His  “  Schul- 
grammatik  der  griechischen  Sprache”  (1836; 
5th  edition,  1873),  “  Elementargrammatik  der 
griechischen  Sprache”  (1837 ;  27th  edition, 
1870),  “  Elementargrammatik  der  lateinischen 
Sprache”  (1841;  38th  edition,  1875),  and 
“  Schulgrammatik  der  lateinischen  Sprache” 
(1842 ;  5th  edition,  1861)  were  very  exten¬ 
sively  introduced,  and  translated  into  English 
and  several  other  languages.  The  first  volume 
of  a  new  comprehensive  Latin  grammar  (“  Aus¬ 
fuhrliche  Grammatikder  lateinischen  Sprache”) 
appeared  in  1877 ;  the  work  was  not  completed 
at  his  death. 

La  Hitte,  Jean  Ernest  Duoos,  Yicomte  de, 
a  French  general,  born  in  1789,  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1878.  He  served  in  the  Spanish  war 
during  the  first  empire,  and  took  part  in  the 
Morea  expedition  aDd  in  the  capture  of  Algiers. 
He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1849- 
’51,  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  under  the 
second  empire,  and  after  its  fall  lived  in  com¬ 
plete  retirement. 

Lamarmora,  Alfonso  Ferrero,  Marchese 
di,  an  Italian  general  and  statesman,  born  No¬ 
vember  17,  1804,  died  January  5,  1878.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  military  academy 
of  Sardinia,  and  entered  the  artillery  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  1823.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of 
1848  against  Austria  as  major,  and  in  that  year 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In 
October  and  November,  1848,  and  again  in 
February,  1849,  he  was  for  brief  periods  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  and  in  April,  1849,  quelled  the 
insurrection  in  Genoa.  On  November  3,  1849, 
he  again  assumed  the  ministry,  and  with  great 
success  reorganized  the  army  after  the  pattern 
of  the  French  and  Prussian  armies.  In  1855 
he  commanded  the  Sardinian  troops  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  before 
Sebastopol.  Having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
General  of  the  Army,  he  was  again  Minister  of 
War  from  1856  till  1859,  when  he  resigned  in 
order  to  assume  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  war  with  Austria.  After  the  conclusion 
of  peace  he  was  Prime  Minister  until  January, 
1860,  and  in  1861  went  to  Berlin  as  Extraor¬ 
dinary  Ambassador.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  became  the  first  Governor  of  Naples, 
and  in  this  position  displayed  great  energy  in 
the  suppression  of  brigands  and  of  the  Camorra. 
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In  September,  1864,  he  again  became  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  remained  in  this  position 
until  April,  1866,  when  he  became,  chief  of 
stall'  of  the  army  operating  against  Austria.  In 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  army 
he  resigned  his  position,  and  was  then  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  After  the  death 
of  his  adjutant  in  1873  he  published  the  dis¬ 
patches  of  the  latter  on  his  mission  to  Berlin, 
in  which  Bismarck’s  policy  was  characterized 
as  treacherous  to  Italy.  The  book  at  the  time 
created  considerable  sensation,  and  caused  Bis¬ 
marck  to  denounce  the  author  in  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  while  the  official  Ger¬ 
man  organ  accused  Lamarmora  of  forgery.  In 
the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Nicotera  ad¬ 
dressed  an  interpellation  on  the  subject  to  the 
Ministry,  who  censured  Lamarmora.  The  sec¬ 
ond  volume  did  not  appear  in  consequence. 
From  that  time  he  lived  in  complete  retire¬ 
ment. 

Lauderdale,  Thomas  Maitland,  Earl  of, 
born  in  1803,  died  August  31,  1878.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  navy  in  1816,  attained  the  rank  of 
Admiral  in  1868,  and  that  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  a  rep¬ 
resentative  peer  and  Hereditary  Standard-Bear¬ 
er  of  Scotland,  and  in  1873  was  made  first  and 
principal  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen. 

Lecesne,  Jules  Nicolas  Alexandre,  a  French 
deputy,  born  September  7, 1818,  died  February 
3,  1878.  He  was  elected  to  the  Corps  L6gisla- 
tif  in  1869,  was  president  of  Gambetta’s  Arma¬ 
ment  Commission,  declined  a  nomination  for 
the  Assembly  in  1871,  but  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1876,  and  reelected  in 
1877.  He  was  an  ardent  Republican,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  great  knowledge  of  commercial  ques¬ 
tions. 

Leo,  Heinrich,  a  German  historian,  born 
March  19, 1799,  died  April  24, 1878.  He  stud¬ 
ied  at  first  medicine,  but  afterward  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  history. 
He  became  in  1825  extraordinary  professor  at 
Berlin,  and  in  1828  extraordinary  and  in  1830 
ordinary  professor  at  Halle.  In  1863  he  was 
made  life  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Lords.  As  a  student  Leo  had  taken  part  in  all 
the  liberal  movements  of  the  day ;  but  as  early 
as  1820  he  began  to  speak  against  demagogues, 
and  from  that  time  he  became  more  and  more 
attached  to  the  most  advanced  conservative 
party  in  politics,  and  to  the  strictly  orthodox 
school  in  theology.  Among  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  works  are:  “Geschiohte  der  italien  Staa- 
ten”  (5  vols.,  1829— ’30),  which  formed  part  of 
the  great  collection  of  historical  works  by 
Heeren  and  Uhert,  and  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Alberi  (see  Alberi)  ;  “  Zwolf  Bucher 
niederliindischer  Geschicliten  ”  (2  vols.,  1832- 
’35);  “Lehrbuch  der  Universalgeschichte  ’’  (6 
vols.,  1835-44) ;  “Leitfadenfiir  den  Unterriclit 
in  der  Universalgeschichte  ”  (4  vols.,  1 838— 
’40);  “  Yorlesungeu  tiber  die  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Yolkes  und  Reichs  ”  (5  vols.,  185L- 
’66).  He  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer 
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on  the  Old  German  and  Celtic  languages  and 
literatures. 

Lewes,  George  Henry,  an  English  scholar, 
horn  April  18,  1807,  died  November  30,  1878. 
He  at  first  devoted  himself  to  commercial  pur¬ 
suits,  afterward  studied  medicine,  and  then  pur¬ 
sued  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  spent  the 
years  1838  and  1839  in  Germany,  studying  its 
language  and  metaphysics.  In  1847,  having 
previously  written  largely  in  the  leading  mag¬ 
azines  and  periodicals,  he  published  hi3  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales 
to  Comte  ”  (4tli  edition,  1871).  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  appeared  “The  Spanish  Drama,”  in 
1849  “  The  Life  of  Robespierre,”  and  in  1853 
“Comte’s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences.”  Among 
his  more  recent  writings  are  a  “Life  of  Goethe  ” 
(2  vols.,  1855 ;  3d  edition,  1875),  of  which  a 
German  translation  was  prepared  by  Frese 
(11th  edition,  1877) ;  “  The  Physiology  of  Com¬ 
mon  Life  ”  (1860)  ;  a  work  on  Aristotle  enti¬ 
tled  “  A  Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science  ” 
(1866)  ;  “  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  First 
Series:  the  Foundation  of  a  Creed”  (2  vols., 
1873— ’75) ;  “  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Act¬ 
ing”  (1875);  and  “The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind” 
(1877).  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  nov¬ 
els  and  dramas,  edited  “  Selections  from  the 
Modern  British  Dramatists,”  and  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  “Leader”  (1849-54)  and  of  the 
“Fortnightly  Review”  (1865-  66). 

Lindblad,  Adobe  Fredrik,  a  Swedish  com¬ 
poser,  born  February  1,  1801,  died  August  23, 
1878.  He  studied  music  in  Berlin  and.  Paris, 
and  established  a  music-school  at  Stockholm  in 
1827,  which  he  conducted  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  composed  several  operas  and 
symphonies,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon 
his  numerous  songs,  as  sung  by  his  pupil,  Jen¬ 
ny  Lind. 

Lomenie,  Louis  Leonard  de,  a  French  scholar, 
born  in  1818,  died  April  2,  1878.  He  became 
in  1864  Professor  of  French  Literature  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  and  in  1874  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  His 
first  large  work  was  the  “  Galerie  des  Contem- 
pofains”  (10  vols.,  1840-47),  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  nom  deplume  of  “  Un  Homme 
de  Rien.”  This  was  followed  by  “  Beaumar¬ 
chais  et  son  Temps”  (2  vols.,  2d  edition,  1858), 
and  “La  Comtesse  de  Rochefort  et  ses  Amis  ” 
(1871). 

MaoGahan,  John  A.,  a  British  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1846,  died 
at  Constantinople,  June  10,  1878.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  German-French  war,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  “New  York  Herald,”  and 
accompanied  the  army  of  Bourbaki,  describing 
its  defeat  and  retreat  into  Switzerland.  When 
the  Russian  expedition  was  sent  to  Khiva, 
MacGahan  followed  it  in  spite  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  his  boob, 
“  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus,”  is  one  of  the  best 
existing  records  of  that  war.  He  afterward 
accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  Pandora  to 
the  North  Pole,  and  described  it  in  “  Under 


the  Northern  Lights.”  After  his  return  from 
this  expedition  he  left  the  “Herald”  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  London  “Daily  News.”  In 
the  interest  of  this  paper  he  was  employed  in 
European  Turkey  in  187 6— ’77,  and  went  through 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  stirring  up  the  English 
public  by  his  accounts  of  the  Bulgarian  atroci¬ 
ties,  and  furnishing  some  of  the  best  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  war.  His  success  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  was  greatly  due  to  his  versatility.  He 
was  equally  at  home  in  war  operations,  in  poli¬ 
tics,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  social  topics,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  complete  mastery  of 
the  French,  German,  and  Russian  languages, 
and  could  make  himself  understood  in  Spanish, 
Turkish,  and  Bulgarian. 

Magne,  Pierre,  a  French  statesman,  born  De¬ 
cember  3,  1806,  died  June  8,  1878.  In  1843  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
soon  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  finan¬ 
cial  matters.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Under¬ 
secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  up  to 
1855  was  on  several  occasions  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce.  From 
1854  to  1860  he  was  Minister  of  Finance,  which 
office  he  filled  with  great  success.  He  again 
held  that  office  from  1867  to  1869,  and  in  1870. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  from  the  department  of  Dordogne,  and  in 
1873  was  again  appointed  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  but  re¬ 
signed  in  1874.  In  1876  he  was  elected  a  Sen¬ 
ator  from  the  Dordogne. 

Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  Queen  of  Spain, 
born  June  24,  1860,  died  June  26,  1878.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  the 
youngest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  was 
married  to  King  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain  on  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  1878.  The  marriage  was  one  purely 
of  love,  and  had  been  bitterly  opposed  by  almost 
all  classes  in  Spain.  The  Due  de  Montpensier 
had  for  a  long  time  been  greatly  disliked  by  the 
Spanish  people.  The  intrigue  of  which  his 
father’s  policy  made  him  the  instrument  when 
he  married  the  sister  of  Queen  Isabella  had 
been  defeated  by  events,  but  the  evil  odor  of  it 
still  hung  about  the  Duke’s  political  position 
in  Spain.  But  the  King’s  firmness  overcame 
all  opposition.  As  soon  as  the  marriage  was 
solemnized,  however,  a  complete  revulsion  of 
feeling  took  place  among  the  Spanish  people. 
The  Queen’s  intelligence,  nobility  of  character, 
and  lofty  and  pure  ideal  of  domestic  life  were 
admired  and  appreciated  by  the  entire  nation  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  univer¬ 
sally  beloved,  and  it  was  felt  by  all  that  her 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  nation. 

Mayer,  Julius  Robert  yon,  a  German  physi¬ 
cist,  born  November  25,  1814,  died  March  20, 
1878.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  and  afterward  went  to  Munich 
and  Paris  to  complete  his  education.  In  an 
essay,  “  Bemerkungen  fiber  die  Krafte  der  un- 
belebten  Natur,”  in  vol.  lxii.  of  Liebig’s  “  Anna- 
len,”  he  asserted  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of 
the  correlation  of  heat  and  the  work  expended 
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in  its  production.  He  prepared  a  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  under  the  title  of  “  Die  Me- 
chanik  der  Warme”  (1867;  2d  edition,  1874). 
His  last  works  were  “  Naturwissenschaftliche 
V ortrage ”  (1871),  and  “Die  Torricellische 
Leere  und  iiber  Auslosung  ”  (1876). 

Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  a  Turkish  general,  died 
September  6,  1878.  (See  “Annual  Cyclopie- 
dia  ”  for  1877,  and  Turkey.) 

Mieroslawski,  Ludwik,  a  Polish  revolution¬ 
ist  and  military  writer,  horn  at  Nemours, 
France,  in  1814,  died  in  Paris,  November  13, 
1878.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  officer  in 
the  French  army  and  of  a  French  mother.  As 
a  pupil  of  the  military  school  at  Kalisz,  he 
joined,  in  1830,  the  Polish  revolutionists,  and 
being  soon  made  an  officer,  he  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
revolution  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris, 
and  published  several  novels  of  a  political  ten¬ 
dency  in  Polish,  and  several  historical  works 
in  French.  In  1840  he  joined  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  Polish  emigration,  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  central  committee,  and  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  military  chief  of  the  next  revo¬ 
lution.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  great 
energy  to  the  study  of  military  science,  and 
produced  several  works  of  great  value.  He 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Polish  conspiracy 
of  1846,  and  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  subsequently  pardoned.  Having 
been  liberated  in  March,  1848,  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848-49  in  Polish  Prussia,  in  Sicily,  and  in 
Baden,  but  was  everywhere  unsuccessful,  and 
subsequently  lived  in  retirement  in  Versailles. 
He  again  joined  in  the  insurrection  of  1863, 
but  once  more  was  defeated,  and  returned  to 
France.  He  wrote  several  more  works  on  the 
revolutionary  movements  among  the  Poles,  in 
which  he  severely  censured  the  Polish  nobility. 

Mitchell,  Sir  William,  horn  in  1811,  died 
May  1, 1878.  When  still  quite  young  he  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  “Shipping  and 
Mercantile  Gazette,”  which  he  conducted  for 
over  thirty  years.  But  he  was  better  known 
for  his  service  to  maritime  commerce,  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Code  of  Signals,  which  has  since  been  quite  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  Europe 
and  America.  For  these  and  other  services  he 
was  knighted  in  1867.  He  was  the  editor  of  a 
useful  work  entitled  “  Maritime  Notes  and  Que¬ 
ries  :  a  Record  of  Shipping  Law  and  Usage  ” 
(1874). 

Mon  ah  ax,  James  Henry,  an  Irish  lawyer, 
born  in  1805,  died  December  8,  1878.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar  in  1828,  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland  in  1846,  Attorney-General 
in  1847,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1850,  from  which  position 
he  retired  in  1876.  He  represented  Galway  in 
Parliament  for  a  short  time  in  1847. 

Montgomery,  Sir  Henry  Conyngham,  Bart., 
born  June  10, 1803,  died  June  25, 1878.  He  was 


appointed  by  Mr.  Canning  to  a  writership  in  the 
East  India  Company  in  1825,  served  in  India 
in  many  distinguished  positions,  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras 
and  a  member  of  Council.  On  his  return  from 
India  in  1858  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Council,  and  in  this  position  served  for 
eighteen  years.  On  his  retirement  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Mozley,  James  Bowlingan,  an  English  cler¬ 
gyman,  born  in  1813,  died  January  4, 1878.  He 
was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1834,  was  soon  afterward 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  College, 
and  in  1856  was  presented  by  that  society  to 
tne  vicarage  of  Old  Shoreham.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  in 
1871  became  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  theological  works, 
among  which  are  “  A  Treatise  on  the  Augustin- 
ian  Doctrine  of  Predestination”  (1855),  “The 
Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  ” 
(1856),  and  “Eight  Lectures  on  Miracles — 
Bampton  Lectures  ”  (1865). 

Muller,  Julius,  a  German  theologian,  born 
April  10,  1801,  died  September  27,  1878.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  great  archaeolo¬ 
gist  and  historian  Karl  Otfried  Muller,  who 
died  in  1875.  He  was  originally  destined  for 
the  legal  profession,  but  devoted  himself  to 
theology,  became  a  pupil  of  Neander,  and  was 
greatly  influenced  by  him.  He  became  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle  in 
1839,  and  retained  this  position  until  his  death. 
His  principal  work  is  “  Die  christliche  Lehre 
von  der  Siinde”  (2  vols.,  5th  edition,  1867). 
His  work,  “Die  evangelische  Union”  (1854), 
was  regarded  as  the  ablest  apology  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  on  which  the  union  of  Ger¬ 
man  Lutherans  and  German  Reformed  into  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  was  founded.  He 
was  one  of  the  assistant  editors  of  the  “  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiken,”  one  of  the  leading  theo¬ 
logical  periodicals  of  Germany. 

Murat,  Prince  Napoleon  Luoien,  born  May 
16,  1803,  died  April  10,  1878.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  King  Joachim  Murat  of  Naples 
and  Caroline,  the  third  sister  of  Napoleon  I. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  lived  for  some 
time  in  Trieste  and  Venice,  and  then  went  to 
the  United  States,  where  in  1887  he  married 
Miss  Caroline  Georgina  Fraser.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  France,  was  elected  into  the  Con¬ 
stituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  after 
the  coup  d'etat  received  the  rank  and  position 
of  a  prince  of  the  imperial  house.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  King  of  Naples  from  his  do¬ 
minions,  Prince  Murat  put  forth  his  claims  to 
the  throne  of  Naples,  but  soon  (1861)  emphat¬ 
ically  disclaimed  it,  as  was  believed,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  remonstrance  from  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  In  1870  he  was  shut  up  with  Ba- 
zaine  in  Metz,  and  after  the  capitulation  of 
that  fortress  was  sent  prisoner  to  Germany. 

Oldham,  Thomas,  a  British  geologist,  born 
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in  May,  1816,  died  July  17,  1878.  Fie  was 
educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in 
1845  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  to  organize  the  geologi¬ 
cal  survey  of  India.  This  position,  in  which 
he  displayed  great  activity,  he  held  up  to  1876. 

Palikao,  Chaeles  Guillaume  Maeie  Apol- 
linaiee  Antoine  Oousin-Montauban,  Comte 
de,  a  French  general,  born  June  24,  1796,  died 
January  8,  1878.  After  serving  for  more  than 
twenty  years  in  Africa,  he  was  in  1860  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  to 
China,  and  in  reward  for  his  services  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  Senator,  with  the  title  of  Comte  de  Pa¬ 
likao,  his  name  being  derived  from  Pa-li-kia-ho 
in  China,  where  he  had  especially  distinguished 
himself.  At  the  .outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Prussia  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 
War  and  President  of  the  Cabinet,  which  po¬ 
sition  he  held  until  the  overthrow  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  lie  then  fled  to  Belgium,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  published  a  vindication  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Penn,  John,  a  British  marine  engineer,  horn 
1805,  died  September  23,  1878.  His  name  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  development 
of  steam  as  a  propelling  power  at  sea.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  the  construction  of 
trunk-engines,  designed  for  the  propulsion  of 
fighting-ships  by  the  screw,  and  capable  of 
being  placed  so  far  below  the  water-line  as  to 
be  safe  from  an  enemy’s  shot.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  and  his  firm  had  fitted  735  vessels 
with  engines,  having  an  aggregate  actual  power 
of  more  than  500,000  horses.  He  retired  from 
business  in  1875,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  his 
two  eldest  sons,  who  now  employ  over  2,000 
workmen. 

Petekmann,  August,  a  German  geographer, 
born  April  18, 1822,  died  September.  25,  1878. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  Potsdam 
Cartographic  Institution,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Berghans  speedily  gave  promise  of  his  future 
accomplishments.  From  Potsdam  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  John¬ 
ston’s  “Physical  Atlas,”  and  here  distinguished 
himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  received  a 
call  to  London  as  Geographer  Royal.  There 
he  began  to  make  those  acquaintances  which 
afterward  aided  him  so  materially  in  his  labors, 
by  sending  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
even  the  smallest  and  least  important  bits  ot 
information.  In  1854  he  went  to  Gotha  to 
take  charge  of  the  newly  established  geograph¬ 
ical  institute  of  Justus  Perthes.  He  at  once 
established  the  “Mittbeilungen  aus  Justus  Per¬ 
thes’  geographischer  Anstalt,”  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  which,  although  taking  root  at  first  rath¬ 
er  slowly,  gradually  spread  through  the  world. 
During  his  residence  in  Gotha  he  ceaselessly 
strove  to  promote  geographical  science,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  particularly  in  connection 
with  African  and  Polar  exploration.  No  Ger¬ 
man  expeditions,  and  very  few  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  went  to  Africa  without  seeking  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  having  their  course  practically  laid 


out  by  him  ;  while  in  many  cases,  as  in  that  of 
Karl  Mauch,  it  was  he  who  obtained  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  explora¬ 
tion.  He  was  virtually  the  first  who  gave  to 
Arctic  explorations  a  proper  course.  As  a 
cartographer  he  stands  among  the  foremost  of 
modern  times.  His  maps  of  the  Polar  regions 
are  unexcelled,  while  his  large  map  of  the 
United  States  is  considered  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  of  this  country.  He  also 
gave  to  Stieler’s  large  atlas,  of  which  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  latest  editions,  its  great  celebrity. 

Peelleb,  Feiedeioh,  a  German  painter,  born 
April  25,  1804,  died  April  23,  1878.  He  stud¬ 
ied  in  Dresden,  Weimar,  Antwerp,  and  Italy, 
and  held  for  many  years  the  position  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Drawing  in  the  Weimar  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  was  particularly  esteemed  for 
his  large  cartoons  and  for  his  frescoes.  His 
best  known  works  are  a  series  of  seven  car¬ 
toons  from  scenes  in  the  Odyssey,  and  a  series 
of  landscape  from  the  same  poem. 

Raspail,  FEANgois  Vincent,  a  French  nat¬ 
uralist  and  politician,  horn  January  29,  1794, 
died  January  8,  1878.  In  1815  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  soon  gained  considerable  reputation 
by  several  discoveries  in  natural  science.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  violent  revolutionists  of 
France  in  the  present  century,  but  was  honored 
and  respected  even  by  his  opponents  for  his 
purity  of  character  and  his  learning.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  after¬ 
ward  opposed  Louis  Philippe,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  several  articles  published  in  1834, 
was  imprisoned  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1848  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
but  was  soon  again  imprisoned  for  five  years. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  went  to 
Belgium.  He  was  elected  to  the  Corps  Ldgis- 
latif  in  1869,  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  1876  and  1877.  As  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Chamber,  it  devolved  upon  him  both  in 
1876  and  1877  to  open  its  sessions.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  year  he  delivered  a  speech  on  the  occasion 
remarkable  for  its  moderation.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  works  on  natural 
history,  which  all  met  with  great  favor. 

Ravenswobth,  Henet  Thomas  Liddell, 
Earl  of,  born  March  10,  1797,  died  March  19, 
1878.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  Northumber¬ 
land  from  1826  to  1830,  for  Durham  from  1837 
to  1847,  and  for  Liverpool  from  1853  to  1855. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  Baron  Ravensworth 
in  1855,  and  was  created  an  earl  in  1874.  He 
translated  the  odes  of  Horace  into  English 
lyric  verse,  and  also  translated  and  published 
the  last  six  books  of  the  iEneid. 

_  Regnault,  Henei  Viotoe,  a  French  physi¬ 
cist,  born  July  21,  1810,  died  January  10,  1878. 
He  studied  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris, 
became  Professor  of  Physical  Science  there  and 
in  the  College  de  France,  and  was  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  mines  from  1847  to  1854.  His  “  Cours 
dlementaire  de  Ohimie  ”  (4  vols.,  14th  edi¬ 
tion,  1871)  and  “Premiers  Elements  de  Chi- 
mie”  (6th  edition,  1874)  have  had  a  wide  cir- 
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culation.  His  other  works  are  chiefly  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy¬ 
sique,”  and  in  the  “  Comptes  Rendus  de  1’ Aca¬ 
demic  des  Sciences.”  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1840,  and  was  one 
of  the  fifty  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London,  the  Council  of  which  in  1869 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  gift  in  its 
power,  the  Copley  medal. 

Holland,  Gustave,  a  French  statesman, 
born  in  1806,  died  December  12,  1878.  He 
was  deputy  for  Dieppe  from  1846  to  1848,  and 
Minister  of  Education  and  Worship  from  1856 
to  1863,  when  his  resistance  to  episcopal  pre¬ 
tensions,  particularly  a  reprimand  to  seven 
bishops  who  had  signed  an  electoral  circular, 
led  to  his  resignation.  He  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  was  a  Senator  from  1859  to  1870,  and  in 
1876  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  Seine- 
Inferieure.  Although  elected  by  Conservatives, 
he  voted  on  several  occasions  with  the  Left. 
He  had  been  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France 
since  1864. 

Rustow,  Wilhelm,  a  German  military  au¬ 
thor,  born  in  Brandenburg,  May  25,  1821,  died 
in  Zurich,  August  28,  1878.  He  entered  the 
Prussian  army  in  1838,  but  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  country  on  account  of  his  brochure 
“  Der  deutsche  Militarstaat  vor  und  wahrend 
der  Revolution.”  He  then  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Switzerland,  in  which  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  general  staff.  In  1860 
he  assisted  Garibaldi  as  chief  of  staff,  and 
fought  with  distinction  at  Capua  and  at  the 
Volturno.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Zurich 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  literary 
labors.  In  1870  he  was  created  colonel  in  the 
Swiss  army,  the  highest  rank  attainable  in  times 
of  peace.  Besides  descriptions  of  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  wars  of  modern  times,  up  to  the  last  Rus- 
so-Turkish  war,  which  he  completed  shortly 
before  his  death,  he  wrote  “Die  Feldherrn- 
kunst  des  19.  Jahrhunderts”  (3d  edition,  1877 
-’78),  “Geschichte  der  Infanterie”  (2  vols., 
1857-’58),  “  Militarisches  Handworterbuch  ” 
(enlarged  edition,  1868),  and  “  Die  Grenzen  der 
Staaten  ”  (1868).  Under  the  pressure  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  troubles  and  disappointment  at  not  receiv¬ 
ing  a  desired  preferment,  he  committed  suicide. 

Sclopis  de  Saleeano,  Count  Paolo  Federi¬ 
co,  an  Italian  jurist,  born  in  1798,  died  March 
8,  1878.  Having  completed  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Turin,  he  received  his  first  ap¬ 
pointment  in  1825.  In  1848  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Affairs,  and  at  the  general  election  which 
followed  was  chosen  a  deputy.  In  1849  he  was 
called  to  the  Sardinian  Senate,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  Vice-President  and  afterward  President 
until  1861,  when  he  resigned.  He  subsequently 
held  tbe  same  position  in  the  Senate  of  Italy 
till  1864.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  arbitrator 
at  Geneva  on  the  part  of  Italy,  and  was  made 
President  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  historical  works,  the 


principal  of  which  is  a  history  of  Italian  legis¬ 
lation  (3  vols.,  Turin,  1840-57). 

Scott,  Sir  George  Gilbert,  a  British  archi¬ 
tect,  born  in  1811,  died  March  27,  1878.  At 
an  early  age  he  showed  a  taste  for  making 
drawings  of  ancient  churches,  and  his  father 
eventually  placed  him  in  an  architect’s  office. 
His  first  important  work  was  the  Martyr’s  Me¬ 
morial  at  Oxford,  in  1841,  which  was  followed 
in  1842  by  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  Among  other  buildings  either  designed 
or  restored  by  him  are  the  cathedral  church  at 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  the  cathedrals  of  Ely, 
Lichfield,  Hereford,  Ripon,  Gloucester,  Chester, 
St.  David’s,  St.  Asajih,  Bangor,  Salisbury,  and 
other  places,  the  new  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices.  He  was  also, 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  the  ar¬ 
chitect  of  the  new  India  Office.  Among  his 
writings  on  architecture  are :  “  Remarks  on 
Secular  and  Domestic  Architecture  ”  (1850), 
“  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey  ”  (1862), 
and  “  Conservation  of  Ancient  Architectural. 
Monuments”  (1864).  He  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1860,  and  knighted 
in  1872. 

Selwyn,  Rt.  Rev.  George  Augustus,  an 
English  bishop,  born  in  1809,  died  April  13, 
1878.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  first 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand  in  1841,  and  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  in  1867.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  theological  works. 

Siiilder-Shuldner,  Jurij  Ivanovitch,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  general,  died  May  19, 1878. .  (See  “  Annual 
Cyclopedia  ”  for  1877.) 

Sidi  Muley  IIassan.  Sultan  of  Morocco,  born 
in  1837,  died  in  the  first  half  of  1878.  After 
his  father  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1859,  he 
was  sent  on  several  diplomatic  missions,  and 
repeatedly  was  appointed  governor  of  a  prov¬ 
ince.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1873.  He  was  a  very  liberal 
prince,  and  aimed  to  introduce  European  civ¬ 
ilization. 

Stirling- Maxwell,  Sir  William,  a  British 
author,  born  in  1818,  died  January  15,  1878. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1859.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Perthshire  in  Parliament  from  1852  to 
1865,  when  he  was  defeated  ;  but  he  was  again 
elected  there  in  1874,  and  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  constituency  until  his  death.  He  was 
chosen  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  University  in 
1863,  of  Edinburgh  in  1871,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1875.  Among 
his  best  known  works  are :  “  Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain”  (3  vols.,  1848),  “Cloister 
Life  of  Charles  V.”  (1852),  and  “Velasquez 
and  his  Works”  (1855).  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Archibald  Stirling,  the  representative 
of  an  old  and  wealthy  family  of  Perthshire. 
Having  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle,  Sir  John  Maxwell,  eighth  baro¬ 
net,  who  died  June  6,  1865,  he  added  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Maxwell  to  his  patronymic,  and  be- 
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came  ninth  baronet.  In  1876  he  married  the  au¬ 
thoress  Mrs.  Caroline  Norton,  who  died  in  1877. 

Tchereaskij,  Alexander  Vladimirovitch, 
Prince,  a  Russian  general  and  statesman,  born 
in  1824,  died  March  3,  1878.  He  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  Circassian  Sultans  of 
Egypt,  and  his  family  had  at  times  even  allied 
itself  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Romanoff. 
In  1861  he  was  chosen  by  the  Government  to 
carry  through  the  emancipation  of  the  peas¬ 
ants.  By  his  eagerness  to  Russify  the  Poles 
and  to  bring  them  over  to  the  Greek  Church, 
he  made  himself  extremely  unpopular.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  1877  he  was  at  first 
superintendent  of  the  hospitals  established  by 
the  Society  of  the  Red  Cross;  subsequently 
he  became  provisional  Governor  of  Bulgaria. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Bulgarian  throne. 

Teuffel,  "Wilhelm  Sigismund,  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  born  September  27,  1820,  died  March 
8,  1878.  He  became  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and 
retained  this  position  until  his  death  in  1849. 
His  principal  work  is  the  “  Geschichte  der  ro- 
mischen  Literatur”  (2  vols.,  3d  edition,  1875), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  (Lon¬ 
don,  1874)  and  several  other  foreign  languages. 
He  continued  and  completed  the  “  Realencyclo- 
piidie  des  klassischen  Alterthums,”  which  had 
been  begun  by  Pauly,  and  contributed  to  it  a 
number  of  articles.  His  editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  are  highly  valued. 

Thompson,  George,  an  English  reformer,  born 
in  1804,  died  October  7,  1878.  He  first  became 
widely  known  to  the  public  in  connection  with 
the  agitation  against  slavery  in  the  British  colo¬ 
nies,  and  contributed  largely  not  only  to  the 
downfall  of  slavery,  but  also  to  the  abolition 
of  the  apprentice  system.  Subsequently  he 
joined  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  many  of  the  early  meetings  held  under 
the  auspices  of  that  association.  He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  forming  the  India  Association. 
He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Garrison,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tier,  and  the  members  of  the  Antislavery  So¬ 
ciety,  in  the  movement  for  abolition  of  slave¬ 
ry  in  the  United  States.  A  visit  which  he 
paid  to  this  country  in  1834  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  upward  of  150  antislavery  societies. 
He  was,  however,  denounced  by  President  Jack- 
son  in  a  message  to  Congress,  and  compelled 
to  leave  the  country.  During  the  civil  war  he 
revisited  the  United  States,  and  a  public  re¬ 
ception  was  given  to  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  presence  of  President 
Lincoln  and  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Thompson  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Joseph  Hume,  Sir  Joshua  Walms- 
ley,  and  many  other  public  men  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parliamentary  Reform  Association.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Vilain  XIIII.,  Charles,  Vicomte,  a  Belgian 
statesman,  born  in  Brussels,  May  15, 1803 ;  died 
in  his  castle  of  Leuth,  near  Maestricht,  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1878.  Having  been  educated  in  the 


Jesuit  College  of  St.  Acheul,  near  Bordeaux,  he 
was  always  strongly  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  1830,  he  voted  for  the  election  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Coburg  as  first  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians;  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Congress  he 
placed  his  name  under  the  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  From  1831  until  his  death  he  re¬ 
mained  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber.  In  1832-’34  he  was  Am¬ 
bassador  at  the  Papal  Court;  in  1834-’35  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  East  Flanders ;  and  in  1835-’39  again 
Ambassador  at  several  Italian  courts.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  ofRogier, 
in  1855,  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  as  such  gained  the  applause  even  of  his 
political  opponents,  when  he  resolutely  and 
boldly  resisted  the  demands  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  the  question  of  refugees.  He  resigned  with 
his  colleagues  in  1857,  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Catholic  opposition,  though  he 
no  longer  displayed  his  former  energy.  When 
his  party  again  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  1870, 
he  declined  to  enter  the  new  Catholic  Ministry. 

Wallis,  Robert,  a  British  landscape  en¬ 
graver,  born  in  1814,  died  November  23, 1878. 
Many  of  his  best  works  are  after  Turner’s 
drawings  for  the  “Southern  Coast,”  “England 
and  Wales,”  Rogers’s  poems,  and  the  annuals 
and  gift-books  of  the  time.  Among  his  larger 
works,  “  Lake  Nemi,”  and  “  Approach  to  Ven¬ 
ice,”  after  Turner,  are  considered  the  best. 

Watts,  Sir  James,  a  British  merchant,  born 
in  1805,  died  April  7,  1878.  He  was  the  se¬ 
nior  partner  of  S.  &  J.  Watts  &  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  establishments  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  and  was  knighted  in  1857,  when,  as  Mayor 
of  Manchester,  he  conducted  the  civic  recep¬ 
tions  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  on  their 
visits  in  connection  with  the  Art  Treasures  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

Whalley,  George  Hammond,  a  British  law¬ 
yer  and  parliamentarian,  born  in  1813,  died 
October  7,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1836.  At  the  general  election  of  1852  Mr. 
Whalley  unsuccessfully  contested  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  boroughs.  He  was  subsequently  re¬ 
turned  for  Peterborough,  but  was  unseated 
on  petition.  He  was  defeated  in  the  same  city 
in  1857,  but  was  returned  in  1859,  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  represent  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  best  known  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  as  the  unflinching  supporter  of  Arthur 
Orton,  the  impostor  who  claimed  the  Tich- 
borne  titles  and  estates. 

Wilde,  Sir  Alfred  Thomas,  a  British  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  1819,  died  February  7,  1878.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  1838,  and  served  in  Afghanistan,  Beloochis- 
tan,  the  Punjab,  and  during  the  mutiny.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  India,  and  in  1877  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general. 

Williams,  William,  an  English  bishop,  horn 
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in  1800,  died  February  9,  1878.  He  was  sent 
out  at  an  early  age  to  preach  to  the  Maoris  of 
New  Zealand,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Waiapu 
in  1859,  and  resigned  the  charge  of  his  see  in 
1877  on  account  of  increasing  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  essay  on  “  Christianity  among 
the  New-Zealanders,”  and  a  “  Dictionary  of 
the  New  Zealand  Languge.” 

Yelverton,  Sir  Hastings  Reginald,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  admiral,  born  in  1808,  died  July  24,  1878. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1823,  was  in  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  from  1863  to 
1866,  subsequently  of  the  Channel  Squadron, 
and  from  1870  to  1874  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mediterranean  Station.  From  1874  to 
1877  he  was  Senior  Naval  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  He  was  created  a  G.  C.  B.  in  1875,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  same  year. 

Zimmermann,  Wilhelm,  a  German  poet  and 
historian,  born  January  2,  1807,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1878.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  poems  (3d  edition,  1854),  “  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Nationalliteratur  ”(1846),“  Geschich¬ 
te  der  Hohenstaufen  ”  (2d  edition,  1865),  and 
histories  of  the  wars  of  1866,  1870-71,  and  the 
wars  in  Turkey  in  1875-’78. 

OHIO.  The  following  is  a  summary  exhibit 
of  the  finances  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
1878,  the  condition  of  the  same  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  the  estimates  for  the  year  ending 
November  15,  1879  : 

THE  FUNDED  .DEBT. 

Oh  the  15th  of  November,  1S77,  the  funded  debt 

of  the  State  was .  $6,479,505  80 

The  redemptions  during  the  year  were— loan 

of  1875  (being  all  that  remained  of  said  loan)  2,700  00 

Leaving  balance  outstanding  November 
15,  1873 .  $6,476,S05  80 

The  funded  debt  is  divided  as  follows : 

Foreign  debt,  payable  in  New  York — 

Loan  payable  July  1,  1868,  not  bearing  interest  $2,500  00 
Loan  payable  J une  30, 18S1,  6  per  cent,  interest  4,072,640  30 
Loan  payable  December  31,  1S86,  6  per  cent. 


interest. .  2,400,000  00 

Total  foreign  debt .  $6,475,140  30 

Domestic  debt,  payable  at  Columbus — 

Canal  loan,  not  bearing  interest .  1,665  00 

Total  funded  debt .  $6,476,805  30 

The  local  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  the 
1st  day  of  September,  1878,  was  as  follows: 

Net  debt  of  counties .  $3,169,517  42 

Net  debt  of  townships,  including  debts  created 
by  boards  of  education  other  than  for  sepa¬ 
rate  school  districts .  160,955  72 

Net  debt  of  cities  (first  and  second  class) .  35,799,851  70 

Net  debt  of  incorporated  villages .  917,417  64 

Net  debt  of  school  districts  (special  or  sepa¬ 
rate) .  1,15S,098  14 

Total  local  debts . $41,205,840  62 

The  amount  of  the  reimbursible  debt,  there¬ 
fore,  is — 


State . . $6,476,805  30 

Local .  41,205,840  62 


The  local  indebtedness  in  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment  is  computed  to  September  1,  1878,  under 
act  of  May  2,  1871,  the  public  funded  debt  of 
the  State  to  November  15,  1878,  and  the  irre¬ 
ducible  State  debt  to  January  1,  1879. 

The  State  Auditor’s  report  shows  that  while 
the  State  funded  debt  had  decreased  in  seven 
years  from  $8,583,546.37  to  $6,476,805.80,  the 
aggregate  of  local  indebtedness  had  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  doubled,  rising  from  $17,590,- 
547.97  in  1872  to  $41,205,840.62  in  1878.  The 
increase  was  in  debts  of  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  whose  indebtedness  had  grown 
year  by  year  from  $11,495,591.04  in  1872  to 
$35,799,851.70  in  1878. 


The  balanco  in  the  State  Treasury  November 
15,  1877,  including  drafts  for  $300,000  on 

county  treasurers,  not  collected,  was .  $987,009  36 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  1878,  in-  • 
eluding  drafts  made  upon  county  treasuries 

during  the  year  for  $750,000,  were .  5,581,538  39 

Total  amount  of  funds  in  the  Treasury,  includ¬ 
ing  cash  balances  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  drafts  made  in  anticipation  of  taxes 

for  $1,050,000  .  6,568,547  75 

The  disbursements  during  the  year,  including 
$850,000  of  the  above-named  drafts  re¬ 
deemed,  have  been .  5.649, S52  78 


Leaving  balance  in  the  Treasury  November  15, 

1878— 

Of  cash . . . $71 S, 694  97 

Of  drafts .  200,000  00—  $918,694  9  7 

Total  estimated  receipts  for  1879,  includ¬ 
ing  balance .  $5,535,222  97 

Total  estimated  disbursements  for  1879..  5,072,805  33 


Leaving  estimated  balance  in  the  Treasu¬ 
ry,  November  15,  1879,  of .  $462,417  64 

The  taxes  levied  in  1877,  collectible  in  1878, 
were — 

State  taxes .  $4,560,379  63 

County  and  local  taxes .  22,954,271  16 

Delinquencieq,and  forfeitures .  2,001,096  74 


Total  for  1878 . $29,525,749  53 

The  taxes  levied  in  1878,  and  collectible  in 
1879,  are  as  follows  : 

State  taxes .  $4,496,376  01 

County  and  other  local  taxes  . .  21,828,069  29 

Delinquencies  and  forfeitures.  .1 .  2,235,320  56 

Total  for  1879 . $28,559,765  86 

The  value  of  all  the  taxable  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  Ohio,  according  to  the 
consolidated  tax  duplicate  for  1878,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. . . .  $381,892,967  06 

Real  estate  not  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil¬ 
lages . .  709,223,985  00 

Chattel  property .  461,460,552  00 


Total  taxable  values  for  1878 .  $1,552,577,504  00 

Net  decrease  in  the  valuations,  as  compared 

with  1877 .  $22,068,261  00 

The  total  valuation  of  national  banks,  as 

equalized  in  1877,  was . . .  $26,952,972  00 

As  equalized  in  1878  . . .  24,511,712  00 


Showing  a  decrease  of. . . . .  $2,441,260  00 

Of  State  banks— 

Total,  as  equalized  in  1877  .. .  $1,532,526  00 

Total,  as  equalized  in  1878. . .  1,392,122  00—  140,404  00 


Total  debt  redeemable . $47,682,645  92 

The  irreducible  debt,  composed  of  school  and 
other  trust  funds,  upon  which  the  State  pays 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  is -  4,260,9S8  78 


Aggregate  public  debts  in  the  State . $51,943,629  70 


Total  falling  off  since  1877. . . . .  $2,5S1,664  00 

The  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Railroads  and  Telegraphs  shows  that  there  are 
fifty-eight  roads  in  Ohio  operating  lines  as  fol- 
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lows:  Mainline,  single  track,  4,630-78  miles; 
single-track  branches,  3,707‘55 ;  double-track, 
183-23 ;  sidings,  1,118-01 ;  total  rail,  6,302-57. 
The  capital  stock  of  these  roads  is  as  follows : 
Authorized,  $368,991,039.71 ;  paid  in,  $273,- 
383,871.56.  The  funded  debt  of  the  roads 
amounts  to  $284,489,425.82,  and  the  unfunded 
debt  to  $23,182,750.82;  total,  $307,799,307.20, 
of  which  Ohio’s  proportion  is  $170,726,770.82. 
Of  the  lines  laid  2,842-46  miles  is  with  steel 
rails,  of  which  1,503-31  miles  are  in  Ohio. 
There  are  9,450-40  miles  of  telegraph  along 
these  roads,  of  which  5,822-72  miles  are  in 
Ohio.  The  roads  operate  2,413  locomotives, 
479  express  and  baggage  cars,  1,047  passenger 
cars,  88  parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  50,152  freight 
cars,  and  1,617  other  cars.  The  employees  on 
these  lines  number  47,294,  of  whom  25,146  are 
employed  in  Ohio.  The  loss  and  damage  paid 
by  these  roads  on  goods  or  baggage  was  $114,- 
948.61 ;  to  passengers,  $6,473.95.  The  total 
amount  of  car  mileage  for  the  year  was  807,- 
227,286  miles.  Passengers  were  carried  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Local,  13,076,923;  through,  1,366,820; 
total,  10,626,151.  The  number  of  miles  traveled 
was  59,003,887.  The  freight  tonnage  was  as 
follows:  Local,  16,050,210  tons;  through,  10,- 
676,055  tons;  making  a  total  of  31,209,771. 
Total  movement  of  tons  carried  one  mile,  42,- 
863,885-92.  The  tonnage  classified  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Coal,  7,480,478  tons;  stone  and  lime, 
850,030  tons  ;  petroleum,  1,191,978  barrels  ; 
ores,  1,484,715  tons;  pig  and  bloom  iron,  638,- 
7Gltons;  manufactured  iron,  711,739tons;  lum¬ 
ber,  2,573,498  feet ;  grain  and  flour,  7,410,042 
tons;  live  stock,  1,809,395;  animal  products, 
1,244,068;  manufactures,  1,669,445;  merchan¬ 
dise,  1,467,559;  miscellaneous,  1,688,484 ;  total 
30,720,192  tons.  The  earnings  for  the  year 
were  as  follows:  Passenger,  $14,636,435.76; 
freight,  $41,218,493.18;  mail,  $6,663,654.39; 
express,  $1,244,512.66;  other  sources,  $1,126,- 
551.87  ;  total,  $59,889,643.77.  The  operating 
expenses  of  the  roads  were  as  follows:  Main¬ 
tenance  of  way  and  structures,  $9,841,207.09  ; 
maintenance  of  cars,  $4,555,518 ;  motive  power, 
$5,702,671.36;  conducting  transportation,  $16,- 
650,180.69;  general,  $3,584,371.04;  total,  $40,- 
333,948.18.  There  are  operated  in  Ohio  4,790-- 
72  miles  of  road.  The  net  earnings  were  $19,- 
730,461.20.  The  list  of  casualties  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  To  passengers  by  accidents  beyond  their 
control,  7  injured;  by  their  own  carelessness, 

6  killed  and  9  injured.  To  employees  by  acci¬ 
dents,  22  killed  and  64  injured;  carelessness  on 
their  part,  41  killed  and  173  injured.  Over 
100  persons  were  killed  and  77  injured  while 
walking  tracks,  and  25  were  killed  and  27  in¬ 
jured  while  stealing  rides.  The  total  killed  dur¬ 
ing  1878  was  194,  and  injured  367. 

The  agricultural  statistics  show  that  during 
the  year  1877  there  were  sowed  1,746,084  acres 
of  wheat,  with  a  yield  of  27,306,566  bushels; 
rye,  74,580  acres,  914,106  bushels;  buckwheat, 
22,243  acres,  225,822  bushels ;  oats,  923,444 
acres,  29,325,611  bushels ;  barley,  56,165  acres, 


1,629,817  bushels;  corn,  3,135,959  acres,  101,- 
884,305  bushels.  Of  the  hay  crops  there  were 
1,739,813  acres  sowed  to  timothy,  yielding 
2,160,334  tons  of  hay,  and  334,877  acres  to 
clover,  yielding  286,265  tons  of  hay  and  251, - 
984  bushels  of  seed.  About  44,890  acres  of 
meadow  land  were  plowed  under  for  manure. 
There  were  42,541  acres  of  flax  under  culti¬ 
vation,  yielding  369,703  bushels  of  seed  and 
7,343,292  pounds  of  fiber.  There  were  127,- 
685  acres  of  Irish  potatoes,  yielding  10,504,278 
bushels,  and  7,252  acres  of  sweet  potatoes, 
yielding  126,354  bushels.  Over  29,407  acres 
were  planted  in  tobacco,  yielding  24,214,950 
pounds.  Ohio  produced  50,003,162  pounds  of 
butter  and  27,973,055  pounds  of  cheese  in  1877. 
Nearly  16,105  acres  were  planted  to  sorghum, 
yielding  7,507  pounds  of  sugar  and  1,180,255 
gallons  of  sirup.  There  were  produced  of 
maple  sirup  324,036  gallons;  of  maple  sugar, 
1,625,215  pounds.  About  142,363  hives  of  bees 
produced  1,534,902  pounds  of  honey.  The  fruit 
products  were  as  follows  :  Orchard,  418,288 
acres:  apples,  6,248,677 bushels;  peaches, 483,- 
085  bushels ;  pears,  80,254  bushels.  There  were 
1,274  acres  of  vineyard  planted  in  1877,  making 
a  total  acreage  in  Ohio  of  8,695  acres.  There 
were  gathered  11,119,401  poundsof  grapes,  and 
488,419  gallons  of  wine  were  made.  There 
were  15,747,040  pounds  of  w'ool  shorn,  and 
27,390  sheep,  valued  at  $83,820,  killed  by 
dogs.  The  injury  to  19,820  sheep  by  dogs  is 
placed  at  $30,984.  The  taxable  land  in  Ohio  is 
as  follows:.  Cultivated,  8,664,791  acres;  pas¬ 
ture,  5,603,895  acres;  woodland,  5,206,348 
acres;  waste  land,  586.640;  total,  20,965,371 
acres.  There  were  740,200  horses,  valued  at 
$36,771,500;  1,568,878  head  of  cattle,  $25,- 
794,802;  3,909,604  sheep,  $8,578,123;  234,411 
hogs,  $5,464,465  ;  and  27,304  mules,  $1,522,- 
226.  Deaths  of  animals  from  disease  during 
the  year :  about  306,349  hogs,  valued  at  $1,834,- 
655;  59,106  sheep,  $148,700;  16,420  head  of 
cattle,  $280,481 ;  11,047  horses,  $747,213. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  em¬ 
bodies  a  great  quantity  of  matter  valuable  for 
the  study  by  legislators  and  citizens  interested 
in  the  workings  of  the  vast  system  of  benevo¬ 
lent,  penal,  and  reformatory  institutions,  which 
is  now  carried  on  under  State  and  local  manage¬ 
ment.  The  statistics  of  relief  afforded  in  con¬ 
nection  with  infirmaries  present  the  following 
aggregate  for  eighty -two  counties :  Whole  num¬ 
ber  of  inmates  remaining  September  1,  1877, 
6,526.  Whole  number  received  during  the  year 
ending  September  1,  1878,  6,072.  Whole  num¬ 
ber  born  in  the  infirmaries  during  the  year,  249. 
Total  number  of  inmates  for  the  year,  12,765. 
Whole '  number  discharged  during  the  year, 
5,030.  Whole  number  remaining  September  1, 
1878,  6,475.  Whole  number  of  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  during  the  year,  2,078. 
Number  of  children  remaining  September  1, 
1878,  boys,  799  ;  girls,  522.  Number  of  chil¬ 
dren  helplessly  crippled,  38.  Number  of  in¬ 
sane,  males,  220 ;  females,  243.  Number  of 
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epileptics,  males,  217 ;  females,  200.  Number 
of  idiotic,  males,  256;  females,  223.  Total 
current  expenses  of  infirmaries,  exclusive  of 
farm  products,  for  the  year,  $484,817.54.  To¬ 
tal  value  of  farm  products  for  the  year,  $157,- 
781.60.  The  auditors  of  seventy-four  counties 
report  amount  expended  for  out-door  relief 
during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1878, 
$221,078.49  ;  of  this  sum  paid  for  physicians’ 
fees,  $37,844.39;  per  diem  and  expenses  of 
township  trustees,  in  connection  with  poor 
relief,  $1,268.51 ;  for  supplies,  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  etc.,  $102,409.21.  The  sheriffs  of  seventy- 
nine  counties  report :  Total  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  7,719  ; 
number  sentenced  to  jail,  1,727;  number  held 
for  trial,  3,881 ;  number  detained  as  witnesses, 
92;  number  insane,  263;  epileptic,  64;  num¬ 
ber  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  326 ;  number 
of  prisoners  in  jail  January  1, 1878,  504;  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  in  jail  June  30,  1878,  509 ; 
total  cost  of  keeping  prisoners,  for  the  year, 
$76,662.91 ;  number  of  escapes  during  the  year, 
74.  Statistics  of  operations  of  the  State  insti¬ 
tutions  are  as  follows :  Average  number  of  in¬ 
mates:  Athens  Asylum,  571 ;  Cleveland  Asy¬ 
lum,  581 ;  Dayton  Asylum,  492 ;  Longview, 
660 ;  Toledo,  total  for  year,  137 ;  Columbus, 
total  for  year,  1,226.  Institutions  at  Colum¬ 
bus:  Deaf  and  Dumb,  437  inmates,  $94,224.73 
current  expenses.  Blind,  156  inmates,  $42,- 
094.15  current  expenses.  Imbeciles,  $78,470- 
.27  current  expenses.  Penitentiary,  average  of 
inmates,  1,669;  current  expenses,  $201,113.84. 
Current  expenses  of  asylums  for  the  insane : 
Athens,  $103,331.75;  Cleveland,  $95,764.12; 
Columbus,  $199,091;  Dayton,  $87,000;  Long¬ 
view,  $90,127.64 ;  Toledo,  $18,200.  Per  capita 
of  expenses  in  asylums  for  the  insane :  Athens 
(reorganized),  $180.97 ;  Cleveland,  $157.62  ; 
Columbus  (reorganized),  about  $200 ;  Dayton 
(reorganized),  $176.80  ;  Lagrange,  $137.12  ; 
Toledo  (reorganized),  $182.  Cleveland  is  the 
only  State  asylum  retained  under  the  former 
Superintendent,  and  shows  much  the  lowest 
per  capita  expense,  $157.62,  or  about  three 
dollars  a  week.  Reform  school  for  boys — 521 
inmates,  $54,280.54  current  expenses. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
reports  there  were  1,018,789  white  youth  in 
the  schools  in  1878,  an  increase  of  14,644  over 
the  year  1877.  The  number  of  colored  youth 
of  school  age  was  23,174,  an  increase  over  1877 
of  71.  There  are  10,769  township  districts  and 
657  city,  village,  and  special  districts.  There 
were  481  school-houses  erected  in  1878,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  nine  over  the  year  before.  There  are 
now  in  the  State  11,979  school-houses,  valued 
at  $21,329,864.  There  are  employed  in  the 
schools  23,391  teachers,  of  whom  12,292  are 
women  and  11,099  men.  There  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  of  1878  over  1877  of 
388.  The  percentage  of  daily  attendance  on 
enrollment  in  the  State  in  1878  was  64-16. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  now  in  the 
State  Library  is  46,002,  making  it  the  largest 


State  Library  in  the  United  States,  that  of 
New  York  alone  excepted.  The  new  State  of 
California,  however,  is  rapidly  gaining  on 
Ohio,  and  at  the  present  rate  will  overtake 
her.  Over  30,000  persons  have  visited  the  li¬ 
brary  during  the  year. 

The  report  for  1878  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  says  the  labors  of  the  Bureau  during 
the  year  have,  as  during  the  previous  year, 
been  devoted  principally  to  ascertaining  the 
actual  condition  of  the  wage-laborers  through¬ 
out  the  State.  The  Commissioner  proceeds  to 
say  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  idle  men 
in  the  State,  men  able  to  work  and  anxious  to 
secure  employment.  This  is  made  evident  by 
the  returns  of  employers  to  the  Bureau.  In 
nearly  every  industry  a  majority  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments  in  operation  in  1872-’73.  report  in 
1878  a  decrease  of  employees  as  compared 
with  the  years  first  named.  Of  the  number 
reported  as  employed,  a  large  proportion  have 
not  employment  fifty  weeks  in  the  year.  From 
the  returns  received,  which  gave  the  weeks  em¬ 
ployed,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  out  of  22,- 
600  employees  11,442  were  employed  fifty  or 
more  weeks,  the  balance  having  employment  as 
follows :  1,563,  48  to  49  weeks ;  823,  46  to  47 ; 
868,  44  to  45;  1,360,  42  to  43  ;  1,330,  40  to  41 ; 
313,  38  to  39;  519,  36  to  37;  1,953,  30  to  35; 
2,479,  less  than  30.  No  strikes  of  any  magni¬ 
tude  occurred  during  the  year,  but  the  Com¬ 
missioner  does  not  think  this  state  of  affairs 
due  to  the  acquiescence  of  workmen  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  but  rather  to  the 
inability  of  the  discontented  to  maintain 
strikes. 

The  Adjutant  -  General’s  report  exhibits  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  tone  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  military  service  of  the  State.  The 
report  shows  the  present  aggregate  active 
force,  incompletely  uniformed,  armed,  and 
equipped,  to  be  8,503  men,  against  the  grand 
aggregate  shown  by  the  report  of  1877  to  be 
8,737.  The  present  system  contemplates  an 
army  of  20,000  soldiers,  equal  in  number  to 
the  militia  force  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
Union,  while  Ohio  has  but  little  more  than 
half  the  population  from  Avhich  to  subsist.  It 
is  suggested  by  the  Adjutant-General  that  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  State  troops  should 
not  exceed  10,000  men  rank  and  file;  that  this 
number,  properly  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped, 
would  be  equal  to  any  emergency  likely  to 
arise. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1877,  the  lessees 
of  the  public  works  of  the  State  abandoned 
their  contract  of  lease,  and  for  eleven  days  the 
works  were  without  responsible  supervision. 
By  an  arrangement  between  the  lessees  and 
tbe  Board  of  Public  Works,  a  suit  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Montgomery 
County  (decided  adversely  to  the  State),  to 
determine  certain  legal  questions  connected 
with  the  abandonment  of  the  lease.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  public  works  were  taken 
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charge  of  by  receivers  appointed  by  said  Court, 
and  remained  in  tbeir  charge,  awaiting  the  re¬ 
sult  of  said  suit,  until  the  15th  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  requiring  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to 
take  charge  of  them  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
The  management  of  the  works,  both  under  the 
receivers  and  Board  of  Public  Works,  has  been 
satisfactory,  and  the  works  properly  cared  for, 
showing  them  to  be  in  fair  average  condi¬ 
tion.  The  moneys  collected  have  been  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Bv  receivers:  from  December  3,  1877,  to  May  1, 

1878 . . .  $69,765  69 

By  Board  of  Public  Works,  from  May  1  to  No¬ 
vember  15,  1878 .  112,760  24 


$182,525  93 

To  which  add  amount  reported  ns  collected  by 
lessees,  from  November  15  to  December  1, 

1877... .  18,102  50 


Total  collected  for  fiscal  year .  $200,628  43 

The  expenditures  for  all  purposes  from  reve¬ 
nues  have  been : 

Under  receivers,  from  December  1, 1S77,  to  May 

15, 1878 . .  $46,298  93 

Under  direction  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  from 
May  15  to  November  15,  1878 .  95,495  40 


receivers,  from  December  1,1877,  to  Novem¬ 
ber  15, 1878 . .  $141,794  33 

To  which  add  amount  reported  as  expended  by 
lessees,  from  November  15  to  December  1, 

1877 .  5,554  64 


Total  expenditures  for  fiscal  year .  $147,858  97 


Balance  to  credit  of  works  for  fiscal  year .  $53,269  46 

To  which  may  bo  added  for  water  rents  due  on 
November  1,  1878,  but  uncollected  at  that  date  15,709  12 


Net  earnings .  $68,978  58 


The  sixty-third  General  Assembly  organized 
on  the  7tli  of  January,  with  a  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  in  both  the  Senate  and  House,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  session  until  May  15th.  During  that 
time  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  general  laws 
were  passed,  among  them  being  a  series  of  acts 
reorganizing  the  several  reformatory  and  be¬ 
nevolent  institutions  of  the  State,  so  that  their 
control  was  placed  in  Democratic  hands. 

Another  act  was  the  redistricting  of  the 
State  in  advance  of  the  regular  redistribution 
of  Congressional  seats  following  the  census  of 
1880.  The  measure  hung  in  the  Legislature 
for  some  time,  but  was  finally  adopted  with 
the  following  arrangement  of  districts :  First 
and  Second  Districts — Hamilton  County  divi¬ 
ded  as  before,  with  the  Twentieth  Ward  in  the 
Second  District.  Third— Butler,  Montgomery, 
and  Warren.  Fourth — Clark,  Champaign, 
Greene,  Logan,  and  Union.  Fifth — Preble, 
Darke,  Miami,  Shelby,  Auglaize,  and  Mercer. 
Sixth — Allen,  Van  Wert,  Putnam,  Paulding, 
Defiance,  Williams,  Fulton,  and  Henry.  Sev¬ 
enth — Lucas,  Wood,  Hancock,  Ottawa,  and 
Sandusky.  Eighth — Crawford,  Seneca,  Wyan¬ 
dot,  Hardin,  Marion,  and  Morrow.  Ninth — 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Delaware,  Madison,  and 
Pickaway.  Tenth — Fairfield,  Gallia,  Hocking, 
Meigs,  and  Yinton.  Eleventh— Brown,  Cler¬ 


mont,  Adams,  Clinton,  and  Highland.  Twelfth 
— Jackson,  Lawrence,  Pike,  Ross,  and  Scioto. 
Thirteenth— Monroe,  Morgan,  Noble,  Athens, 
and  Washington.  Fourteenth — Guernsey,  Lick¬ 
ing,  Muskingum,  and  Perry.  Fifteenth — Rich¬ 
land,  Knox,  Holmes,  Coshocton,  and  Tuscara¬ 
was."  Sixteenth — Ashland,  Wayne,  Portage, 
and  Stark.  Seventeenth — Erie,  Huron,  Lorain, 
Medina,  and  Summit.  Eighteenth — Carroll, 
Columbiana,  Belmont,  Jefferson,  and  Harrison. 
Nineteenth — Ashtabula,  Lake,  Geauga,  Trum¬ 
bull,  and  Mahoning.  Twentieth — Cuyahoga. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  charges 
were  preferred  against  John  O’Connor,  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  Montgomery  County,  that  he 
was  during  the  war  a  bounty-jumper,  a  de¬ 
serter,  and  also  a  penitentiary  convict  for  grand 
larceny.  The  charges  were  denied,  but  proof 
was  furnished,  and  O’Connor  at  last  admitted 
their  truth,  but  denied  the  power  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  take  action  in  the  case.  A  resolution 
declaring  his  seat  vacant,  and  striking  his  name 
from  the  rolls,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  64  to 
18  as  the  last  act  of  the  session. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Prohibition 
party  was  held  in  Columbus,  February  21st. 
It  put  in  nomination  the  following  State  ticket: 
For  Secretary  of  State,  J.  N.  Robinson,  of  Me¬ 
dina  County ;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
W.  F.  Ross,  of  Miami  County;  for  member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Delmont  Locke, 
of  Lawrence  County.  The  platform  adopted 
expressed  sympathy  with  all  engaged  in  tem¬ 
perance  work,  invited  sympathy  from  men  of 
all  parties,  demanded  total  prohibition,  aboli¬ 
tion  of  official  patronage,  and  election  of  all 
civil  officers  by  a  direct  vote;  called  for  ap¬ 
propriate  labor  for  those  confined  in  jails,  de¬ 
manded  a  law  giving  laborers  first  lien  on  prop¬ 
erty  for  work  done,  against  subsidies  of  land 
to  corporations,  for  laws  to  prevent  stockand 
grain  gambling,  the  prevention  of  land  monop¬ 
oly,  prohibition  of  labor  by  children  under  four¬ 
teen  years  in  mines  and  factories,  abolition  of 
class  legislation,  equal  suffrage  and  eligibility 
to  office  without  regard  to  sex,  and  repeal  of 
all  laws  against  the  civil  rights  of  women,  the 
separation  of  the  money  of  the  Government 
from  all  banking  institutions,  the  Government 
only  to  issue  paper  money  subject  to  prompt 
redemption  in  gold  or  silver,  the  issue  of  small 
Government  bonds  interconvertible  with  paper 
money,  for  stringent  Sunday  laws,  for  compul¬ 
sory  education,  and  for  the  reduction  of  official 
salaries. 

On  February  22d,  a  Convention  of  delegates 
from  the  National,  Workingmen’s,  Greenback, 
and  Labor  Reform  organizations  was  held  in 
Toledo,  and  the  National  party  of  the  United 
States  organized.  (See  United  States.) 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Cincinnati,  June  12th.  The  following  ticket 
was  nominated :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Melton 
Barnes,  of  Guernsey  County ;  for  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court,  William  White,  of  Clark  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  for  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works, 
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George  Paul,  of  Summit  County.  The  platform 
adopted  was  as  follows : 

The  principles  of  the  Republican  party  as  written 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  as  specifically  declared 
in  the  national  platform  of  the  party,  as  made  sacred 
by  the  blood  of  patriots  shed  in  defense  of  the  Union 
and  freedom,  we  hereby  reaffirm. 

To  the  soldiers  who  sacrificed  so  much  in  defense 
of  our  common  country  there  is  a  debt  of  gratitude 
due,  which  can  never  be  fully  discharged.  The 
pledges  made  by  the  Republican  party  and  by  our 
patriotic  people  is  a  binding  and  sacred  obligation 
never  to  be  forgotten,  never  to  be  impaired,  but  to 
the  fullest  extent  to  be  fulfilled.  We  therefore  de¬ 
nounce  as  impatriotic,  heartless,  and  infamous  this 
act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  introduced  by  a  deserter, 
bounty-jumper,  and  convict,  intended  and  calculated 
to  drive  from  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  the  or¬ 
phans  and  children  of  deceased  or  disabled  soldiers, 
or  to  rob  the  widows  and  families  of  such  patriots  of 
the  pittance  paid  to  them  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  demand  its  unconditional  repeal. 

The  financial  question  having  been  disposed  of  by 
Congress,  and  the  country  at  present  needing  repose 
in  order  that  capital  may  seek  employment  and  that 
industries  may  revive,  thus  increasing  the  demand 
for  labor,  the  situation  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  we 
oppose  the  further  agitation  of  the  question  at  this 
time  as  injurious  to  business  and  devoid  of  other  than 
evil  results.  ' 

The  disposition  exhibited  by  the  conservative  men 
in  the  South  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  method-  on 
the  part  of  Northern  Democrats,  as  shown  first  in 
their  refusal  to  oppose  the  consummation  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  count,  and  more  lately  in  the  expression  of  sen¬ 
timents  in  disapprobation  of  the  proposed  attack 
upon  the  President’s  title,  is  received  as  a  promising 
omen,  and  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  cordially  greet 
such  citizens  of  the  South  as  adhere  in  good  faith  to 
the  terms  upon  which  the  issues  of  the  war  were  set¬ 
tled,  including  the  constitutional  amendments  guar¬ 
anteeing  equal  civil  and  political  rights,  free  speech, 
a  free  press,  and  an  untrammeled  ballot  to  all  citi¬ 
zens.  Upon  these  conditions  alone  can  sectional 
strife  by  allayed  and  the  sectional  lines  which  now 
separate  in  a  great  measuro  the  South  from  the  North 
be  obliterated. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  should  he  maintained  and  so 
adjusted  as  to  secure  incidental  protection  to  home 
industry. 

True  economy  requires  that  the  Government  should 
make  sufficient  appropriations  to  carry  forward  the 
work  on  all  public  buildings  without  delay,  and  this 
should  especially  be  the  aim  when  the  supply  of 
labor  is  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

The  mining  interests  of  Ohio  require  an  inspection 
law,  intelligently  administered,  and  we  condemn  the 
notion  of  the  Governor  in  prostituting  that  depart¬ 
ment  (the  objects  of  which  should  be  to  protect  life 
and  promote  the  comfort  of  the  miners)  to  a  mere 
partisan  purpose. 

The  revolutionary  movement  inaugurated  under 
cover  of  investigations,  but  really  as  ail  attack  upon 
the  President’s  title,  calculated  as  it  is  to  Mexican- 
ize  the  affairs  of  this  country,  to  cause  general  dis¬ 
trust,  to  prostrate  our  industries,  and  aggravate  and 
prolong  the  distress  of  the  laboring  and  industrial 
classes,  we  unqualifiedly  condemn.  President  Hayes 
having  been  duly  elected  and  his  title  subsequently 
settled  under  the  Constitution  by  the  highest  tribu¬ 
nal,  and  by  the  act  of  both  political  parties,  it  can 
not  be  questioned,  and  we  recognize  in  bis  Adminis¬ 
tration  the  highest  integrity  and  patriotism;  the 
most  sincere  effort  to  promote  political  purity  and 
harmony  and  secure  general  business  prosperity 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  present  Legislature  is  a  warning  to  the  people 
of  the  State  and  a  proof  of  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  majority  of  that  body, 


in  an  unusually  long  session,  passed  no  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State,  but  they  revolu¬ 
tionized  every  State  institution  to  make  places  for 
Democratic  partisans.  They  subordinated  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  mute,  and  orphans 
to  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  having  never  contemplated  more  than  one 
Congressional  districting  of  the  State  during  a  term 
of  ten  years  between  the  taking  of  the  censuses,  we 
condemn  the  recent  outrageous  and  unjust  redistrict¬ 
ing  of  the  State  by  the  Legislature,  in  violation  of 
usage  and  at  the  dictation  of  Speaker  Randall,  by 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  vote  of  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  when  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
were  Republican,  the  Democrats  would  be  enabled 
to  carry  fourteen  out  of  twenty  Congressional  dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Columbus,  June  26th.  The  following  ticket 
was  put  in  nomination :  For  Secretary  of 
State,  David  R.  Paige,  of  Summit  County ;  for 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Alexander  S.  Hume, 
of  Butler  County;  for  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works,  Rush  R.  Field,  of  Richland 
County.  The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

The  Democratic  party  of  Ohio,  in  Convention  as¬ 
sembled,  hereby  reaffirms  the  following  clauses  in 
the  platform  of  the  Convention  of  July  25,  1877,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  a  majority  of  more  than  22,000  last  fall  by 
the  people  of  Ohio:  We  renew  its  pledges  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  with  its 
amendments.  It  declares  as  essential  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Government  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
following  principles  :  A  strict  construction  of  home 
rule ;  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  power ; 
separation  of  Church  and  State ;  equality  of  all  citi¬ 
zens  before  the  law  ;  liberty  of  individual  action  un- 
vexed  by  sumptuary  laws  ;‘ absolute  acquiescence  in 
the  lawfully  expressed  will  of  the  majority  ;  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  subsidies ;  the  preservation  of  the  public 
lands  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  protection  of  the  common  school  system. 
As  pertinent  to  the  issue  now  pending  before  the 
people, 

.Resolved ,  That  an  investigation  of  the  frauds  com¬ 
mitted  at  the  last  Presidential  election  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana  ought  to  have  been  made  by  the  Elec¬ 
toral  Commission.  Its  refusal  to  do  so  was  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  a  gross  outrage  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  while  the  decision  ns  made  by 
the  Forty-fourth  Congress  of  the  question  as  to  who 
should  be  declared  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  present  Presidential  term  was  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  final,  that  decision  ought  not  to  preclude  an 
authentic  investigation  and  exposure  of  all  the  frauds 
connected  with  that  election  and  the  due  accounta¬ 
bility  of  all  who  were  guiltily  connected  with  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  commercial  and  industrial  stag¬ 
nation  that  has  so  long  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  wide-spread  want  and 
suffering,  is  due  directly  to  tho  pernicious  financial 
legislation  of  the  Republican  party,  which  we  here¬ 
by  arraign  for  its  acts,  and  charge  : 

1.  That  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  weighed 
down  with  debt  created  on  the  basis  of  a  full  volume 
of  paper  added  to  both  the  precious  metals  as  money, 
it  enacted  a  sweeping  change  in  the  measure  of  value 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  moneyed  capital  by  demon*- 
etizing  silver  and  decreeing  the  destruction  of  legal* 
tender  paper,  and  thereby  wrongfully  added  in  ef¬ 
fect  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  burden  of  debt  and 
taxes  upon  the  people. 

2.  By  pursuing  its  merciless  policy  of  contracting 
the  paper  currency  and  hoarding  gold  it  has  increased 
continuously  the  value  of  money  and  securities  that 
partake  of  the  enhancement  of  money,  and  decreased 
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the  value  of  all  other  property,  and  especially  of  cap¬ 
ital  designed  for  productive  UBe,  and  required  for 
the  employment  of  labor,  thus  repressing  instead  ot 
fostering  industry,  compelling  idleness  instead  of 
sustaining  trade  and  commerce ;  and  now  this  party 
in  Ohio  puts  forward  in  its  platform  the  declaration 
that  the  financial  question  has  been  settled.  W  e 
deny  this  declaration,  and  while  we  congratulate 
the  country  that  the  down  ward  course  of  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  involved  in  the  Republican  party  has  been 
partially  averted  by  the  Democratic  measures  passed 
at  the  late  session  of  Congress  restoring  the  debt¬ 
paying  power  to  silver  dollars,  made  a  law  in  spite 
of  a  Presidential  veto,  and  stopping  the  further  de¬ 
struction  of  greenbacks,  we  demand,  as  further  acts 
of  justice  as  well  as  measures  of  relief,  the  repeal  of 
the  resumption  act  and  the  lawful  liberation  of  the 
coin  hoarded  in  the  Treasury  ;  the  removal  of  all  re¬ 
strictions  to  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  the  same  as 
gold,  as  it  was  before  its  fraudulent  demonetization  ; 
the  gradual  substitution  of  United  States  legal-tender 
paper  for  national-bank  notes  und  its  permanent  es¬ 
tablishment  as  the  sole  paper  money  of  the  country, 
made  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  Government  and 
of  equal  tender  with  coin,  the  amount  of  such  issues 
to  be  so  regulated  by  legislation  or  organic  law  as  to 
give  the  people  assurance  of  stability  in  volume  of 
currency  and  consequent  stability  of  value ;  no  fur¬ 
ther  increase  in  the  bonded  debt,  and  no  further 
aale  of  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  coin  for  resumption 
purposes,  but  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  public 
debt,  rigid  economy  in  the  reduction  of  expenditures 
in  all  brunches  of  the  public  servioe,  and  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  industrial, 
wealth-producing  classes  is  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  whose 
labor  and  enterprise  produce  wealth  should  be  secure 
in  its  enjoyment.  Our  warmest  sympathy  is  extended 
to  the  laboring  classes  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  ruinous  financial  policy  and  un¬ 
just  legislation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  we 
pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the  reversal  of  that 
policy  and  a  restoration  of  all  the  rights  they  are 
entitled  to  upon  its  ascendancy  to  power. 

Resolved ,  That  there  can  be  no  legitimate  employ¬ 
ment  of  organized  force  in  this  country  except  to 
execute  the  law  and  to  maintain  public  peace ;  that 
no  violence  should  be  countenanced  to  obtain  redress 
for  any  alleged  grievance,  but  should  be  repressed 
at  every  cost  until  relief  can  be  secured  by  legal 
methods. 

We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  constitutional  and  pacific  policy  of  local  self- 
government  in  the  States  of  the  South,  so  long  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Democratic  party,  an d  which  has  brought 
peace  and  harmony  to  that  section  of  the  Union. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  National  Green¬ 
back  Labor  party  met  in  Columbus,  July  23d. 
The  ticket  nominated  was:  Andrew  Roy,  of 
Jackson  County,  for  Secretary  of  State;  C.  A. 
White,  of  Brown  County,  for  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  J.  R.  Fallis,  of  Lucas  Coun¬ 
ty,  for  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works. 
The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows  : 

1.  We  endorse  and  reaffirm  the  declaration  of 
principles  of  the  National  party  adopted  at  Toledo, 
February  22d,  1878. 

2.  Want  of  harmony  of  sentiment  on  the  financial 
question  in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  those 
who  demand  financial  reform  should  abandon  the 
old  organizations  and  unite  together  in  the  National 
Greenback  Labor  party,  to  save  business  men  from 
bankruptcy,  working  classes  from  starvation,  the 
whole  country  from  revolution,  and  the  nation  from 
repudiation. 


3.  Wc  denounce  as  crimes  against  the  people  the 
law  making  the  greenback  only  a  partial  legal  ten¬ 
der,  the  act  creating  the  national  banking  scheme, 
the  act  changing  currency  bonds  into  coin  bonds,  the 
act  exempting  bonds  from  taxation,  the  act  repealing 
the  income  tax,  the  act  demonetizing  silver,  the  act 
for  issuing  interest-bearing  bonds  for  the  purchase 
of  silver  bullion  to  be  converted  into  subsidiary  coin, 
the  act  for  the  forced  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
the  act  for  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  national 
bank  circulation,  and  the  enormous  contraction  of 
the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Government  from 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  as  the  arbitrary 
dictation  of  the  syndicate  of  bankers  and  usurers, 
with  the  single  and  settled  purpose  of  robbing  the 
many  to  enrich  the  few. 

4.  To  remedy  and  counteract  the  evils  complained 
of,  we  demand  that  the  Government  shall  issue  a 
full  legal-tender  paper  money  adequate  in  volume 
for  the  employment  of  labor,  the  distribution  of  its 
products,  the  requirements  of  business,  and  for  the 
payment  of  all  interest-bearing  bonds  as  fast  as  re¬ 
deemable  ;  the  withdrawal  and  cancellation  of  all 
bank  notes  designed  to  circulate  as  currency,  the 
non-exemption  from  taxation  of  all  private  property, 
the  passage  of  a  graduated  income  tax,  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  repeal  of  the  spe¬ 
cie  resumption  act,  and  that  all  legalized  monopolies 
be  abolished  and  their  establishment  in  the  future 
prohibited. 

5.  We  recognize  the  mutual  dependence  of  capital 
and  labor  and  deprecate  all  attempts  to  antagonize 
them.  Combinations  of  capital  to  rob,  and  strikes 
of  labor  to  resist  robbery,  are  destructive  of  the  true 
interests  of  labor.  We  denounce  alike  the  Commu¬ 
nism  which  demands  an  equal  division  of  property 
and  the  infamous  financial  legislation  which  takes  all 
from  the  many  to  enrich  the  few.  We  demand  cheap 
capital  and  well-paid  labor  in  the  place  of  dear  capi¬ 
tal  and  cheap  labor. 

6.  To  secure  the  rights  and  protect  the  interests  of 
employer  and  employed,  bureaus  of  statistics  should 
be  established  and  competent  persons  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  the  condition  and  wages  of 
the  working  classes  in  all  departments  of  industry, 
that  wise,  judicious,  and  equitable  laws  may  be  en¬ 
acted  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  minors  in  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments. 

7.  Public  lands  should  be  sacredly  set  apart  for 
the  homesteads  of  actual  settlers,  and  such  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  had  as  will  encourage  and  aid  the 
landless  in  securing  homes. 

8.  The  contract  system  of  employing  the  inmates 
of  our  prisons  works  great  injustice  to  mechanics 
and  manufacturerSj  and  should  be  abolished. 

9.  The  importation  of  servile  labor  from  other 
countries  should  be  prohibited  under  the  severest 
penalties,  while  the  immigration  of  liberty-loving 
people  should  be  encourageA. 

10.  We  deprecate  and  denounce  all  seditions  and 
violent  measures,  and  appeal  only  to  the  good  sense, 
love  of  justice,  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  in¬ 
voke  them  to  redress  their  cruel  and  outrageous 
wrongs  only  through  the  ballot-box. 

11.  We  demand  proper  sanitary  safeguards  and 
regulations  for  workshops,  mines,  and  factories. 

12..  We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  giving  me¬ 
chanics  and  laborers  a  first  lien  for  their  full  wages. 

13.  We  are  opposed  to  any  further  issue  of  inter¬ 
est-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatever. 

The  total  vote  cast  for  Secretary  of  State 
was  589,092,  being  an  increase  of  34,032  over 
the  vote  of  1877.  The  official  declaration  of 
the  result  was  as  follows : 

Secretary  of  State — Barnes,  Repub.,  274,- 
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120;  Paige,  Dem.,  270,966;  Roy,  Nat.,  38,- 
332  ;  Robinson,  Pro.,  5,674.  Barnes’s  plural¬ 
ity  over  Paige,  3,154. 

Judge  of  Supreme  Court — W.  White,  Repub., 
274,337;  Hume,  Dem.,  270,839;  C.  A.  White, 
Nat.,  37,926  ;  Ross,  Pro.,  5,607.  White’s  plu¬ 
rality  over  Hume,  3,498. 

Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works— Paul, 
Repub.,  273,927;  Field,  Dem.,  271,178;  Fal- 
lis,  Nat.,  38,033;  Locke,  Pro.,  5,677.  Paul’s 
plurality  over  Field,  2,749. 

Elections  for  Congressmen  were  also  held, 
in  most  of  the  districts  four  tickets  being  in 
the  held.  The  result  was  the  election  of  elev¬ 
en  Democrats  and  nine  Republicans.  The 
official  figures  were  as  follows  : 

First  District — Benj.  Butterworth,  Repub., 
12,756 ;  Milton  Sayler,  Dem.,  12,036  ;  Milford 
Spahn,  Nat.,  156  ;  W.  G.  Halpin,  Nat.,  16  ;  P. 
H.  Clark,  Sr.,  Soc.,  275.  Butterworth’s  ma¬ 
jority,  720. 

Second  District — Thos.  L.  Young,  Repub., 
12,914;  L.  W.  Goss,  Dem.,  11,940;  G.  W. 
Platt,  Nat.,  272 ;  S.  Ruthenberg,  Soc.,  260. 
Young’s  majority,  974. 

Third  District — E.  Schultze,  Repub.,  14,350; 
J.  A.  McMahon,  Dem.,  15,437;  M.  P.  Nolan, 
Nat.,  321 ;  David  Staley,  Pro.,  121.  McMahon’s 
majority,  1,087. 

Fourth  District — J.  W.  Keifer,  Repub.,  15,- 
879;  W.  Y.  Marquis,  Dem.,  10,822;  W.  A. 
Hance,  Nat.,  367 ;  W.  J.  Fiery,  Pro.,  829. 
Keifer’s  majority,  5,057. 

Fifth  District — Harrison  Wilson,  Repub.,  12,- 
848;  Benj.  LeFevre,  Dem.,  14,676;  Stephen 
Johnston,  Nat.,  2,392;  J.  H.  Blackford,  Pro., 
319.  LeFevre’s  majority,  1,828. 

Sixth  District — J.  L.  Price,  Repub.,  12,072 ; 
W.  D.  Hill,  Dem.,  16,110 ;  W.  C.  Holgate,  Nat., 
2,544.  Hill’s  majority,  4,038. 

Seventh  District — J.  B.  Luckey,  Repnb.,  11,- 
278;  F.  H.  Hurd,  Dem.,  13,182;  Henry  Kahio, 
Nat.,  7,893.  Hurd’s  majority,  1,904. 

Eighth  District — Charles  Foster,  Repub., 
14,982;  E.  B.  Finley,  Derm,  16,237;  O.  C. 
Brown,  Nat.,  845 ;  —  Deal,  Pro.,  293.  Fin¬ 
ley’s  majority,  1,255. 

Ninth  District — Lorenzo  English,  Repub., 
16,798;  Geo.  L.  Converse,  Dem.,  17,786;  C. 
Lewis,  Nat.,  1,275 ;  J.  H.  Coulter,  Pro.,  508. 
Convex-se’s  majority,  988. 

Tenth  District — Y.  B.  Horton,  Repub.,  12,- 
245  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  Dem.,  12,579 ;  —  Smart, 
Nat.,  176.  Ewing’s  majority,  334. 

Eleventh  District — W.  W.  McKnight,  Repub., 
13,997 ;  H.  L.  Dickey,  Dem.,  15,355 ;  John 
Pi-inty,  Nat.,  1,104.  Dickey’s  majority,  1,358. 

Twelfth  District — Henry  S.  Neal,  Repub., 
14,566;  James  Emmitt,  Dem.,  12,493;  —  Sin- 
ten,  Nat.,  670 ;  W.  J.  Kirkendall,  Pro.,  69. 
Neal’s  majority,  2,073. 

Thirteenth  District — N.  H.  Yan  Voivhes,  Re¬ 
pub.,  11,827;  A.  J.  Warner,  Dem.,  11,950; 
Geddes,  Nat.,  756  ;  McElheny,  Pro.,  573.  War¬ 
ner’s  majority,  123. 

Fourteenth  District — Isaac  Morton,  Repub., 


12,063;  Gib.  Atherton,  Dem.,  14,350;  T.  J. 
Maginnis,  Nat.,  2,491.  Atherton’s  majority, 
2,287. 

Fifteenth  District — G.  A.  Jones,  Repub., 
11,039;  G.  W.  Geddes,  Dem.,  15,617;  Geo. 
W.  Pepper,  Nat.,  1,839 ;  —  Kafir,  Pro.,  256. 
Geddes’s  majoilty,  4,578. 

Sixteenth  District — Wm.  McKinley,  Jr.,  Re¬ 
pub.,  15,489;  Aquilla  Wiley,  Dem.,  14,255; 
A.  M.  Hunter,  Eat.,  1,272;  J.  A.  Bush,  Pro., 
94.  McKinley’s  majority,  1,234. 

Seventeenth  District — James  Monroe,  Re¬ 
pub.,  17,253 ;  Lewis  Miller,  Dem.  and  Nat., 
14,575.  Monroe’s  majority,  2,678. 

Eighteenth  District — J.  T.  Updegraff,  Re¬ 
pub.,  15,320 ;  D.  F.  Lawson,  Dem.,  12,641  ; 
G.  E.  Smith,  Nat.,  2,793;  —  Grimes,  Pro.,  26. 
Updegraff’s  majority,  2,679. 

Nineteenth  District — J.  A.  Garfield,  Repub., 
17,166 ;  J.  C.  Hubbard,  Dem.,  7,553 ;  G.  W. 
Tuttle,  Nat.,  3,148  ;  —  Reeves,  Pro.,  98.  Gar¬ 
field’s  majority,  9,613. 

Twentieth  District — Amos  Townsend,  Re¬ 
pub.,  13,081 ;  J.  M.  Poe,  Dem.,  7,271 ;  Gil¬ 
bert  Shove,  Nat.,  4,934 ;  W.  H.  Doan,  Pro., 
2,085.  Townsend’s  majority,  5,810. 

OLD  CATHOLICS.  In  Germany ,  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  passed  through  a  severe  crisis 
in  1878.  The  fifth  Synod,  which  was  held,  as 
in  former  years,  at  Bonn,  decided  the  vexed 
question  of  priestly  celibacy  by  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  in  favor  of  its  abolition.  In 
compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
fourth  Synod,  the  Synodical  Council  had  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  consequences  which  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  priestly  celibacy  might  have  in  the 
several  German  states  in  regard  to  the  legal 
position  of  the  Church.  From  the  official  re¬ 
plies  received  it  appeared  that  in  Prussia,  Ba¬ 
den,  and  Hesse  the  Governments  regarded  the 
subject  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical  question,  and 
would  not  in  the  least  change  their  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Catholics,  whether  they 
should  abolish  priestly  celibacy  or  not.  In  Ba¬ 
varia,  however,  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
Government,  in  case  priestly  celibacy  should 
be  abolished,  would  treat  the  Old  Catholics 
as  a  non-Catholic  sect,  and  disregai’d  thence- 
forward  their  claims  to  a  share  in  the  property 
of  the  Catholic  Chui’cb.  The  majority  of  the 
Synodical  Council,  in  union  with  the  Bishop, 
therefore  advised  the  Synod  to  postpone  by  a 
formal  vote  the  decision  of  the  question  until 
1883.  The  maj ority  of  the  Synod,  howevei’, 
was  of  an  opposite  opinion,  and  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  (75  against  22)  declared  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  abolition.  The  views  of  the  synods 
were  expressed  in  the  following  declai'ation : 
1.  That  the  law  of  compulsory  celibacy  is  only 
a  question  of  discipline,  not  of  doctrine.  2. 
That  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  3.  That  thereby  scandalous  and  im¬ 
moral  offenses  are  induced.  4.  That  a  volun¬ 
tary  celibacy  is  by  no  means  condemned;  but, 
5.  That  the  canonical  prohibition  of  clerical 
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marriage,  from  subdcacon  upward,  shall  be  no 
longer  binding  on  the  Old  Catholic  Church. 
Nineteen  priests  and  fifty-six  lay  deputies  voted 
for  the  abolition,  and  the  Bishop  and  five 
priests,  with  sixteen  laymen,  against  it.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  decision  several  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  prominent  men  of  the  Church  resigned 
as  members  of  the  Synodical  Council  and  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Synod,  though  none  of  them 
left  the  Old  Catholic  communion.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  the  name  of  the  Old  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  of  Holland,  had  sent  a  letter  warn¬ 
ing  the  German  Church  against  taking  this 
step ;  but  a  suspension  of  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  Churches,  which  had  been 
expected  on  many  sides,  did  not  take  place. 
The  statistical  report  presented  by  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Council  showed  a  total  of  Old  Catholics  in 
Germany  of  51,864  persons,  a  slight  falling  off 
since  1877,  when  it  was  reported  53,640.  The 
number  of  enrolled  members  had,  however, 
increased  by  about  250,  a  proof  that  the  Church 
had  niade  progress  among  the  young  unmarried 
men.  The  largest  falling  off  was  in  Bavaria, 
the  greatest  progress  in  Prussia.  The  Bava¬ 
rian  Old  Catholics  held  a  convention  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Synod,  and  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  decision  of  the  Synod  in  the  celibacy 
question  was  regarded  as  not  binding  for  the 
Old  Catholics  of  Bavaria. 

The  Synod  of  the  Christian  Catholics  of 
Switzerland  held  its  fourth  annual  session  at 
Aarau,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Aargau,  on 
May  25th,  and  disposed  of  its  business  within  a 
few  hours.  The  most  important  question  before 
the  Synod  was  that  of  the  reception  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  both  kinds.  The  priests  and 
congregations  of  French  Switzerland  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  favor  of,  and  those  of  German  Switz¬ 
erland  opposed  to,  changing  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Synod  agreed 
upon  a  compromise,  worded  as  follows:  1. 
Communion  of  both  kinds  is  likewise  Catholic 
and  permissible.  2.  The  right  of  introducing 
the  same  is  reserved  to  the  cantonal  and  dis¬ 
trict  synods,  and  to  the  congregational  boards 
of  the  Church,  particularly  in  those  cantons  in 
which  no  superior  authority  exists.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  holy  days,  the  Synod  determined  that 
only  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  Ascension,  and  All 
Saints’  days  should  be  regarded  as  high  festivals 
when  they  fall  on  week  days,  and  that  all  other 
holy  days  should  be  either  discontinued  or  else 
transferred  to  the  next  Sunday ;  but,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  that  Good  Friday  should  be  “kept  holy 
in  a  way  corresponding  to  its  high  importance.” 
The  Synod  consisted  of  120  delegated  members. 
Bishop  Herzog  transmitted  a  statistical  report, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Church  had  61 
organized  parishes  and  71  priests.  Although 
no  less  than  eleven  priests  had  left  the  Church, 
there  was  an  increase  of  five  in  the  number  of 
priests.  The  population  connected  with  the 
Church  was  estimated  by  the  Bishop  at  80,000 
to  95,000.  Nine  students  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Berne  had  been  ordained  priests, 


and  eleven  were  still  preparing  for  the  min¬ 
istry. 

Although  the  Old  Catholics  of  Austria  had 
been  recognized  in  October,  1877,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  religious  body,  under  the  designation 
of  Old  Catholic  Church,  their  congregations 
were  not  regarded  by  the  Austrian  law  as  fully 
organized  until  they  should  have  pastors  against 
whom  the  Austrian  Government  raised  no  ob¬ 
jection.  Thus  the  congregation  of  Vienna  was 
not  fully  recognized  until  September  29,  1878, 
when  a  pastor  whose  election  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Government  was  solemnly  in¬ 
ducted  into  his  office. 

In  Italy  the  Old  Catholic  Church  is  still  with¬ 
out  a  formal  organization,  and  its  Bishop  elect, 
Prota-Giurleo,  had  up  to  the  end  of  1878  not 
received  the  episcopal  consecration.  The  organ 
of  the  Church,  the  “  Emancipatore  Cattolico,” 
of  Naples,  asserted  that  the  number  of  adhe¬ 
rents  had  notably  increased  during  the  year 
1877,  especially  among  the  high  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  and  the  laity  of  the  provinces  of 
Calabria,  Apulia,  Basilicata,  and  Salerno.  The 
“Emancipatore”  repeatedly  announced  that 
the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  elect  and  the 
complete  organization  of  the  Church  were  near 
at  hand. 

In  France  the  Old  Catholics  are  likewise 
without  organization.  Father  Ilyacinthe,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  of 
England,  which  was  attended  by  about  30  An¬ 
glican  bishops,  announced  his  determination 
to  resume  at  Paris  his  labors  for  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  France  on  an 
Old  Catholic  basis.  He  received  from  the 
meeting  the  promise  of  an  active  support. 

OREGON.  The  people  of  Oregon  appear  to 
have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  financial  embarrassment  that 
has  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
many  disturbances  and  depressions  in  trade 
and  commerce  in  other  States  have  produced 
there  no  material  injury.  On  the  contrary, 
although  several  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
a  desolating  Indian  war,  the  development  of 
the  commerce,  though  slow,  has  been  sure  and 
steady,  and  the  varied  industries  have  generally 
manifested  a  healthy  activity,  and  have  met 
with  reasonable  returns. 

At  the  close  of  the  financial  year  ending  on 
September  1,  1876,  the  balance  in  the  State 
Treasury  was  $63,894.54.  The  receipts  for 
the  two  ensuing  years  were  $828,561.91.  The 
expenditures  were  $779,560.81,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  Treasury  on  September  1,  1878,  of 
$112,895.64. 

The  liabilities  of  the  State  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Bonds  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest : 

Soldiers’  bounty  bonds .  $26,400  00 

Soldiers’ relief  bonds .  76100 

Lock  bonds  payable  out  of  internal  improvement 

landfund .  160,000  00 

Modoc  war  bonds,  payable  out  of  general  fund. .  132,858  76 


$820,019  76 
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Brought  forward .  $320,019  78 

Warrants  drawing  10  per  cent,  interest : 

Wagon-road  warrants,  payable  out  of  swamp, 
overflowed,  tide,  5  per  cent.  United  States 

land  sale,  and  other  land  funds .  $138,000  00 

Outstanding  warrants  payable  from  funds  de¬ 
rived  from  special  tax .  192,975  62 


$331,575  62 


Total  liabilities .  $651,695  38 


During  the  past  two  fiscal  years  there  have 
been  paid  from  the  Treasury  on  account  of 
outstanding  warrants  $82,648.23  principal  and 
$42,776.13  interest  out  of  funds  derived  from 
the  special  tax  authorized  to  be  levied  by  the 
last  Legislative  Assembly.  There  has  also 
been  paid  of  this  class  of  warrants  $4,728.77 
principal  and  $2,411.00  interest  out  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund.  There  are  also  warrants  of  this 
kind  outstanding  that  have  been  advertised 
for  payment,  which  have  not  been  presented, 
amounting  to  $4,451.>23,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund,  and  the  cash  remains  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  last  amount  there  is  the  sum  of 
$475.08  in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  ad¬ 
vertised  warrants  of  this  character,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  outstanding  warrant  fund. 

In  scarcely  any  State  has  so  ample  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  public  schools  been  so  early  laid  as  in 
Oregon.  There  is  a  State  University  with  89 
collegiate  and  123  preparatory  students,  an 
Agricultural  College,  and  a  system  of  public 
schools  in  which  the  growth  has  been  steady, 
rapid,  and  healthy  during  the  last  six  years. 
Teachers’  institutes  are  extremely  popular,  and 
have  a  full  attendance  of  teachers  and  large 
audiences.  There  is  also  a  mute-school  and  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  which  are  well  sus¬ 
tained,  although  the  number  of  those  who  re¬ 
quire  instruction  in  such  schools  is  small. 

Coos  County  is  unsurpassed  in  the  State  and 
perhaps  on  the  coast  for  the  extent  of  its  coal 
deposits,  and  for  the  variety,  abundance,  and 
excellent  quality  of  its  timber.  Bul^  its  trade 
is  greatly  retarded  by  the  dangerous  naviga¬ 
tion  from  shifting  bars  in  Coos  Bay  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Coquilla  River.  In  1873  the  currents 
inside  the  bar  at  Coos  Bay  formed  a  natural 
jetty,  and  passed  out  where  there  is  at  present 
a  sand-spit  to  be  seen  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 
The  water  on  the  bar  at  that  time  was  thirty 
feet  in  depth.  But  there  was  nothing  to  fix 
these  eccentric  currents,  and  they  were  so 
changed  by  storms  and  other  causes  during  the 
next  year  as  to  open  up  new  outlets,  and  the 
bars  were  shifted  to  different  places,  the  water 
over  them  being  reduced  to  less  than  half  its 
previous  depth. 

A  large  body  of  swamp  lands  was  donated 
to  the  State  by  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners.  These  lands  are  sold  on  easy 
terms  to  persons  reclaiming  them,  and  are  of 
much  value. 

The  State  Penitentiary  is  prosperously  con¬ 
ducted,  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of 


convicts  of  late.  The  State  Capitol  is  in  an 
unfinished  condition  through  the  failure  of  the 
last  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
its  completion. 

The  long-continued  business  depression  in 
California,  and  the  low  fares  by  steamer  from 
San  Francisco  to  Portland,  have  contributed  to 
bring  into  the  State  during  the  summer  an  in¬ 
flux  of  tramps  and  vagabonds,  who  have  already 
become  a  nuisance  to  the  people.  There  is  a, 
great  increase  of  crime  all  over  the  State,  and 
outrages  of  the  most  daring  character  are  fre¬ 
quently  reported.  Some  portions  of  the  State, 
and  particularly  the  towns,  are  annoyed  by  the 
presence  of  idle  and  lawless  men,  who  will  do 
anything  but  work  to  make  a  living. 

The  wheat  crop  for  the  year,  has  proved  to 
he  better  than  was  anticipated.  In  fall  and 
early  spring  sown,  on  good  ground  and  well 
put  in,  a  yield  of  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre  is  reported  in  a  great  many  cases,  and 
only  in  late-sown  spring  wheat  is  there  a  de¬ 
cided  falling  below  the  average.  The  crop  east 
of  the  Cascades  is  said  to  be  less  abundant  pro¬ 
portionately  than  in  the  valley,  but  still  that 
section  will  have  a  surplus  of  over  a  million 
bushels  to  find  its  way  to  market,  and  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  Yalley  will  probably  ship  four  mil¬ 
lions  more,  if  circumstances  combine  to  draw 
it  all  out.  The  quality  of  the  new  wheat  is 
reported  generally  good. 

The  salmon  fisheries  are  a  most  important 
interest  of  the  State  ;  a  large  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  is  invested  in  them,  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  are  employed.  Parties  interested  in 
these  fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River  have  lo¬ 
cated  a  hatchery  up  the  Clackamas  River.  The 
fish  taken  in  the  Columbia  are  mostly  canned. 
The  first  cannery  was  established  in  1868  by  a 
Mr.  Hume,  who  journeyed  from  Maine  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  started  a  cannery  on  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River,  whence  he  soon  transported  his 
enterprise  to  the  hanks  of  the  Columbia,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  superiority  both  in  number  and 
quality  of  the  Oregon  fish.  He  had  up-hill 
work  for  a  time,  until  his  brand  of  fish  became 
known  in  the  Eastern  and  English  markets, 
after  which  the  demand  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  business  became  so  profitable  that  canner¬ 
ies  were  erected  at  every  eligible  point  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  Cascades,  150 
miles  above.  There  are  now  twenty-eight  large 
canneries  upon  the  river,  more  than  two  thirds 
of  which  are  at  Astoria.  The  catch  of  salmon 
last  season  reached  the  large  number  of  1,250,- 
000  fish,  averaging  about  twenty-three  pounds ; 
the  fish  are  taken  in  nets,  and  upward  of  forty 
miles’  length  of  these  nets  are  set  out  every  fine 
night.  The  boats  start  out  about  4  p.  m.,  500 
or  600  of  them,  toward  the  bar,  about  twelve 
miles  below  Astoria.  The  catch  greatly  varies, 
the  highest  number  this  season  being  a  little 
over  12,000  on  the  29th  of  May.  The  prize 
fish  of  that  great  catch  weighed  sixty-two 
pounds.  The  fishermen  earn  an  average  of  $5 
a  day  through  the  season,  the  canneries  fur- 
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nishing  nets  and  boats.  The  canneries  are  im¬ 
mense  wooden  buildings,  upon  piles,  with  the 
river  flowing  under  their  floors.  The  work  at 
the  canneries  is  thus  described : 

On  the  arrival  of  tl^  boats  in  the  morning  the  fish 
are  taken  in  hand  by  the  cleaners,  who  ure  skilled 
Chinamen,  and  who  polish  oil  a  fish  and  pass  it  on 
to  the  cutting-machinos  in  wonderfully  quick  time. 
From  the  cutting-machines  the  pieces  are  carried  in¬ 
doors  to  the  packers,  who  fill  the  cans  and  pass  them 
on  to  the  cappers,  who  quickly  put  tops  on  them  and 
send  them  along  to  the  cooking-tanks.  Before  final¬ 
ly  closing  the  cans,  each  one  is  carefully  tested  by 
an  expert,  and,  if  the  slightest  leak  is  detected,  the 
can  is  put  aside  for  examination,  the  leak  is  found, 
and  the  can  closed  up.  The  cans  are  then  varnished, 
labeled,  and  packed  in  cases  holding  four  dozen  one- 
ound  or  two  dozen  two-pound  cans  ;  the  cases  are 
randed,  and  the  fish  are  ready  for  shipment.  The 
whole  operation  of  cleaning,  canning,  and  cooking 
is  done  by  Chinamen,  and  must  be  performed  witli 
great  celerity,  particularly  when  the  night’s  catch 
lias  been  heavy,  as  no  fish  are  allowed  to  remain 
over  to  another  day.  The  large  canneries  have 
sometimes  to  go  through  as  many  as  3,000  fish,  fill¬ 
ing  48,000  cans,  in  one  day.  The  upper  floors  of  the 
buildings  are  filled  with  busy  employees  making 
cans,  nearly  9,000,000  cans  being  required  by  the 
Astoria  canneries  for  their  season’s  work,  which 
lasts  about  100  days.  The  twenty-eight  canneries 
on  the  river  put  up  450,000  cases  containing  11,600,- 
000  pounds  of  salmon  last  season,  though  they  com¬ 
plain  that  fish  are  getting  scarcer  each  year  ;  but  if 
the  number  of  fish  passing  up  the  river  is  diminish¬ 
ing,  the  nets  and  fishermen  are  increasing,  and  there 
is  real  danger  that  all  the  salmon  that  come  into  the 
river  will  be  destroyed.  The  cost  of  fish  has  risen 
with  the  demand  and  the  multiplication  of  canneries 
from  ten  cents  to  fifty  cents  per  fish,  and  the  profits 
are  proportionately  lessened.  The  following  is  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  four-dozen  case  to 
the  cannery  at  this  season’s  prices  :  Cans,  48  at  3c., 
$1.44;  fish,  Si  at  50c.,  $1.76;  labels,  10c.;  cases, 
18c. ;  lead  and  tin,  12c.  ;  labor  and  fuel,  80c.  ;  total, 
$4.39  ;  worth,  at  $1.25  per  dozen,  $5  ;  leaving  but 
61c.  margin  to  cover  rent,  interest,  insurance,  and 
repairs  to  buildings,  boats,  and  nets.  The  canneries 
in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  get  their  fish  for 


five  cents  each,  and  thus  save  $1.57  per  case,  a  sav¬ 
ing  which  must  make  the  Northern  rivers  formi¬ 
dable  competitors  to  the  Columbia  in  the  canning 
business.  It  is  obvious  that  the  industry  here  has 
reached  its  maximum,  and  that  it  can  not  be  kept  up 
at  its  present  rate  without  rapidly  exhausting  the 
supply  of  fish. 

The  cases  of  canned  salmon  up  to  August 
1st  were  345,000,  or  about  50,000  less  than  in 
1877.  In  1876  the  production  was  438,730; 
so  that  in  two  years  the  decrease  has  been  22 
per  cent. 

The  export  of  wool  to  San  Francisco  in  1877 
was  16,417  bales,  weighing  4,929,675  pounds, 
being  an  increase  of  150,000  pounds  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  export  for  1878  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  6,500,000  pounds  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  troubles,  which 
would  reduce  it.  The  export  of  canned  beef 
in  1 876— ’77  amounted  to  23,000  cases.  In 
1877-78  it  fell  to  8,000  cases.  But  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cattle  from  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  increased  greatly,  and 
at  remunerative  prices. 

Manufactures  have  very  slightly  increased 
in  the  State  during  the  year.  Many  offers 
have  been  made  by  large  Eastern  concerns  to 
locate  in  the  State,  if  an  exemption  from  taxa¬ 
tion  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  could  he  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  regarded  as  settled  that  ships 
can  be  built  at  Portland  25  to  30  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
or  Europe.  Immediately  after  being  built,  a 
vessel  can  secure  a  profitable  grain  freight  to 
England. 

Mining  has  developed  about  as  much  this 
year  as  last.  In  southern  and  eastern  Oregon 
mining  prospects  are  good.  Coal  and  timber 
exports  from  Coos  Bay  and  Puget  Sound  have 
not  been  so  large  as  formerly ;  while  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  lumber  (except  to  San  Francisco)  have 
shown  a  falling  off. 


Abstract  of  Oregon's  Exports  for  the  Year  ending  Avgust  1, 1878,  compared  with  Preceding  Year • 


4 

WT-'TS. 

1870-’7T. 

Salmon  exports  to  San  Francisco,  August  2,  18T7,  to  January  12,  1S78,  and  April  to  July  31, 

187S,  171,327  cases,  value .  ) 

Wheat,  flour,  oats,  hops,  potatoes,  lumber,  hides,  pickled  salmon,  treasure,  and  all  other  do-  i 
mestic  products,  except  coal  and  wood,  from  Columbia  River  to  San  Francisco,  value. . . .  ( 

$9S0,956 

3,765, 6S7 

218,410 

151,184 

998,305 

$1,750,350 

2,382,000 

317,475 

173,367 

756,000 

$6,124,491 

4,S72,C27 

1,326,056 

133,895 

637,636 

1,280,867 

270,000 

$5,329,192 

3,552,000 

737,836 

365,733 

886,600 

1,200,000 

Wheat  and  flour  exports  direct  to  United  Kingdom,  112,697  tons  wheat,  32,617  barrels  flour,  I 

Canned  salmon  exports  direct  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Great  Britain ;  total  direct  ship-  j 

inents,  221,108  cases . j 

Beef  and  mutton  exports,  canned  and  uncanned,  value . 

Wheat,  flour,  and  other  products  exported  to  Sandwich  Islands,  Puget  Sound,  British  Co-  ) 

lumbia,  Alaska,  and  elsewhere,  value. .  . j 

Gold  and  silver  (products  of  Oregon  mines')  exported  for  the  year  ending  August  1, 1878 . 

Other  products,  principally  cattle  to  Eastern  States . 

Total  Oregon  exports . 

$14,644,973 

$11,571,855 

3,078,618 

Increase  in  value  of  export  s  over  1S76— *7T . 

The  assessment  roll  for  the  year  1877  repre¬ 
sents  the  gross  value  of  property  in  the  State 
at  $64,778,906,  and  the  value  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  at  $43,324,511. 


Much  desire  exists  in  the  State  to  secure  a 
railroad  connection  with  the  Atlantic  States. 
The  Salt  Lake  enterprise,  equally  with  the 
Winnemucca  proposed  road,  depend  for  their 
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existence  upon  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Companies,  who,  it  is  apparent,  are 
not  disposed  to  give  Oregon  the  desired  con¬ 
nection  until  they  see  that  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  or  some  other  road  has  assurance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Within  the  year  there  have  been  thirty- 
five  miles  of  railroad  opened  from  Tacoma  to 
Puyallup,  twenty  miles  from  Seattie  to  its  coal 
mines  at  Newcastle,  seventeen  miles  from 
Tenino  to  Olympia — all  in  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  ;  and  there  is  now  under  construction 
thirty-three  miles  of  road  from  Dayton,  Ore¬ 
gon,  to  Sheridan  and  Dallas,  in  Yamhill  and 
Polk  Counties,  expected  to  he  opened  for 
traffic  soon.  The  last  three  are  narrow-gauge 
roads.  This  narrow-gauge  system  is  being 
fully  appreciated  in  Oregon,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  it  can  be  more  cheaply 
constructed,  secure  greater  advantages  to  the 
State  at  large,  and  be  more  profitable  to  its 
owners  than  broad-gauge  railroads. 

The  Indian  disturbances  have  been  serious 
in  eastern  Oregon  during  the  year.  In  June, 
1878,  a  roving  band  of  Bannacks,  including 
probably  some  Shoshones,  began  a  campaign 
of  robbery  and  murder  upon  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stein’s  Mountain.  Prom  this  locality 
they  moved  northward,  gathering  up  renegade 
Piutes,  Snakes,  Malheurs,  and  probably  Indians 
of  other  tribes  on  their  way.  At  Silver  Creek 
a  battle  was  fought  with  them,  in  which  they 
were  defeated  and  held  in  check  for  a  short 
time.  Prom  this  point  they  directed  their 
march  toward  Camas  Prairie,  Umatilla  County, 
abating  none  of  their  fury  against  citizens  and 
their  property.  The  whole  country  was  alive 
with  fearful  apprehensions.  All  along  the 
route  settlers  fled  with  their  families  for  safety, 
leaving  their  stock  and  other  property  at  the 
mercy  of  the  savages.  The  Indians  ravaged 
the  country  wherever  they  went,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  General  Howard  pursued  them  so  stead¬ 
ily  that  they  had  no  time  to  extend  their  dep¬ 
redations  beyond  their  immediate  line  of  travel. 
They  reached  Camas  Prairie  early  in  July,  hotly 
pressed  by  the  troops  under  General  Howard. 
On  the  6th  of  that  month  Captain  Sperry  with 
a  small  company  of  volunteers  had  a  fight  with 
them  at  Willow  Springs,  thirty  miles  from  Pen¬ 
dleton,  in  which  he  had  two  men  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  In  this  fight  Captain  Sperry 
and  his  men  displayed  great  courage  and  stead¬ 
iness.  It  is  very  generally  suspected,  though 
it  is  not  definitely  known,  that  these  Indians 
were  allies  of  the  Snakes  from  north  and  south 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  from  the  Umatilla 
Reservation,  who  were  on  their  way  to  join 
the  main  body  of  those  already  on  the  war 
path.  They  were  very  destructive  among  herd¬ 
ers  and  stock.  In  this  region  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  sheep  and  large  bands  of  horses  and 
cattle,  which  went  far  toward  making  up  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  herds 
were  pastured  among  the  mountain  passes 
along  the  route  traveled  by  the  Indians,  who 
in  every  instance  destroyed  all  the  stock  that 
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they  could  not  take  with  them,  and  murdered 
the  herdsmen.  Settlers  everywhere  had  left 
their  homes  and  stock  exposed  to  the  savages, 
and,  with  little  more  than  their  clothing  and  a 
few  blankets,  had  fled  to  the  towns  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Heppner,  Umatilla,  Pendleton,  and 
Weston  were  crowded  with  refugees.  It  was 
evident  at  the  outset  that  the  Indians  intended 
to  make  this  a  more  destructive  campaign  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  Their  plans  indi¬ 
cated  mature  preparations  and  great  determina¬ 
tion  on  their  part.  The  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  anticipating  any  outbreak,  and 
of  course  were  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  it. 
When  it  came  upon  them  they  were  soon  worn 
down  with  anxiety  and  with  the  arduous  and 
fatiguing  labors  incident  to  their  situation. 
Constant  dread  of  attack  and  fear  of  the  loss  of 
the  property  which  they  had  abandoned  in  their 
flight  from  their  homes  had  produced  a  condition 
of  things  amounting  almost  to  a  panic.  This  war, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  lasting  less  than 
a  month  in  Umatilla  County,  but  it  was  more 
disastrous  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  in  the 
destruction  of  property  and  in  its  discouraging 
and  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  people.  It 
has  left  that  section  in  a  very  deplorable  con¬ 
dition,  financially  and  otherwise.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  there  are  about 
27,000  Indians,  nearly  all  of  them  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  There  are  included  in 
their  reservations  nearly  17,000  square  miles 
or  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  or  about  370  acres 
to  each  individual  Indian ;  and  of  these  lands 
about  143,000  acres  are  reported  tillable.  In 
the  Oregon  reservations  alone  there  are  6,022 
square  miles  or  3,854,080  acres  of  land  to  7,000 
Indians,  making  more  than  550  acres  to  each 
Indian. 

The  election  for  State  officers  in  Oregon  is 
biennial,  and  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
June.  The  State  Greenback  Convention  as¬ 
sembled  at  Salem  on  April  3d.  The  follow¬ 
ing  nominations  were  made :  For  Congress,  T. 
F.  Campbell;  for  Governor,  M.  Wilkins;  for 
Secretary  of  State,  W.  A.  Cates ;  for  State 
Treasurer,  F.  Sutherlin ;  for  State  Printer,  D. 
W.  Craig ;  for  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
W.  W.  Parker.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted : 

Whereas ,  In  the  progress  of  a  great  war,  accom¬ 
plishing  the  freedom  of  an  enslaved  race,  its  libera¬ 
tors  have  themselves  become  enslaved  to  capital; 
and 

Whereas ,  Capitalists  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
have  been  engaged  in  absorbing  the  moneys  and 
values  of  the  nation  by  iniquitous  legislation,  and 
have  destroyed  the  remunerative  industries  of  the 
people,  and  crushed  out  the  business  enterprises  that 
gave  employment  to  workingmen,  whereby  millions 
of  laboring  men  and  their  families  are  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  and  are  being  fed  at  the  soup  houses  of 
charity,  producing  a  state  of  misery,  poverty,  and 
destitution,  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  and 
prompt  system  of  reverse  legislation  can  remedy : 
therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  this  organization  is  in  favor  of  as¬ 
suming  in  the  national  platform  the  name  of  The 
National  Greenback  and  Workingmen’s  Party;  and 
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in  State  Convention  assembled  we  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

1.  It  i3  the  exclusive  function  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  coin  and  create  money  and  regulate  its 
value.  All  bank  issues  designed  to  circulate  as  money 
should  be  suppressed ;  their  circulating  medium, 
whether  of  metal  or  paper,  should  be  issued  by  the 
Government  and  made  a  full  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  duties,  and  taxes  in  the  United  States  at  its 
stamped  value. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  privileged  class  of  creditors. 
Official  salaries,  pensions,  bonds,  and  all  other  debts 
and  obligations,  public  or  private,  shall  be  discharged 
in  legal-tender  money  of  the  United  States,  strictly 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  laws  under  which 
they  were  contracted. 

3.  That  the  coinage  of  silver  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  gold. 

4.  Congress  shall  provide  said  money  adequate  to 
the  payment  of  the  national  bonds  as  they  become 
due,  to  the  employment  of  labor,  the  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  products,  and  the  requirements  of 
business,  fixing  a  minimum  amount  per  capita  to  the 
population  as  near  as  may  be,  and  otherwise  regulat¬ 
ing  its  volume  by  wise  and  equitable  provisions  of 
law,  so  that  the  rate  of  interest  will  secure  to  labor 
its  just  reward. 

5.  That  said  national  greenback  money  shall  be 
interchangeable  with  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the 
nation,  dollar  for  dollar,  for  ever. 

6.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  popular  government  that  any  species  of  private 
property  should  be  exempt  from  bearing  its  just 
share  of  the  public  burdens  ;  private  and  corporate 
property  should  be  taxed  according  to  its  assessed 
value. 

7.  That  defalcations,  bribery,  fraud,  stealing,  and 
breach  of  trust  in  office  shall  be  declared  and  ranked 
in  law  among  the  crimes  that  are  infamous,  and  Con¬ 
gress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  penalties  of 
felony  be  enforced  against  them. 

8.  By  petition  we  ask  Congress  to  amend  the 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  Government  so  as  to  be  a 
treaty  of  commerce,'  and  not  of  immigration. 

9.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  specific  contract 
law  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

10.  That  we  demand  of  our  next  Legislature  the 
repeal  of  the  law  creating  the  office  of  State  Printer 
of  Oregon,  and  that  the  public  printing  be  let  by  con¬ 
tract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  • 

11.  That  the  lien  laws  of  Oregon  be  extended  to 
the  protection  of  all  laborers. 

12.  That  we  demand  the  regulation  of  the  portage 
transportation  of  freight  at  the  Dalles  by  stringent 
legislative  enactments,  so  as  to  insure  impartiality  ; 
all  freight  to  be  moved  in  the  order  of  its  arrival ; 
and  that  we  request  the  Legislature  of  Washington 
Territory  to  enact  a  similar  law  in  reference  to  the 
portage  at  the  Cascades. 

13.  That  we  demand  the  abolition  of  the  grand 
jury,_  unless  ordered  by  the  court ;  also,  that  the 
public  debt  of  the  State  shall  hereafter  be  confined 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

14.  The  Government  should  by  general  enact¬ 
ments  encourage  the  developement  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural,  mineral,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  com¬ 
mercial  resources.  All  useless  offices  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  and  the  most  rigid  economy  enforced  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Portland  on  April  10th,  and  was  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  M.  Y.  Brown  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  following  nominations  for  Congress 
and  State  officers  were  made:  For  Congress, 
John  Whiteaker ;  for  Governor,  W.  W.  Thayer ; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  G.  Eeames; 
for  State  Treasurer,  A.  H.  Brown ;  for  State 


Printer,  A.  Noltner;  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  T.  J.  Stites.  The  following 
platform  was  then  adopted : 

The  Democracy  of  Oregon,  in  Convention  assem¬ 
bled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principles  : 

1.  That  a  simple  government,  honestly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  administered,  confined  in  its  operations  to 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  is  the  only  safeguard  against  the 
abuses  of  power  to  which  persons  in  authority  are 
prone,  and  the  corrupt  and  lavish  appropriation  of 
the  public  funds  to  corporations,  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  National  Administration  for  the  past 
seventeen  years. 

2.  That  we  heartily  approve  the  action  of  Congress 
in  remonetizing  silver.  That  we  believe  that  all 
money  made  or  issued  by  the  Government  should  be 
of  equal  value,  and  that  we  are  in  favor  of  paying  all 
the  obligations  of  the  Government  in  greenbacks, 
so  called,  when  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  people 
is  promoted  thereby,  except  where  otherwise  ex¬ 
pressly  provided. 

3.  That  we  regard  the  forced  resumption  of  specie 
payments  as  greatly  aggravating  the  depression  and 
distress  consequent  on  a  long  season  of  inflation  and 
extravagance.  W  e  therefore  favor  the  repeal  of  the 
act  requiring  resumption  January  1,  1879. 

4.  That  the  gratuity  of  near  twenly-four  million 
dollars  now  paid  the  national  banks  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  simply  levying  tribute  upon  the  people  for 
the  benefit  of  the  capitalist.  We  therefore  favor  the 
repeal  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  established 
and  the  direct  issue  by  the  Government  of  currency 
receivable  for  all  public  dues  sufficient  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  present  bank-note  circulation. 

5.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  effort  now  being 
made  in  Congress  to  reduce  our  present  tariff'  list  to 
a  strictly  revenue  standard.  That  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  lie  in 
the  paths  of  unrestricted  commerce. 

6.  That  we  favor  continued  agitation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mongolian  immigration  to  this  country  until 
the  Federal  Government  is  moved  to  modify  our 
treaties  with  the  Chinese  Empire  so  as  to  prohibit 
it,  and  thus  save  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
depend  upon  labor  for  support  from  uDjust  and  de¬ 
grading  competition. 

_  7.  That  the  eighteen  years  of  misrule  of  the  Repub- 
lican  party  is  indubitable  proof  that  that  party  is  no 
longer  to  be  trusted.  That  much  of  its  legislation 
in  Congress  has  tended  to  make  the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer,  and  we  arraign  that  party  before  the 
people  for  its  class  legislation,  for  having  fostered 
and  upheld  rings,  for  its  repeated  efforts  to  over¬ 
come  the  voice  of  the  people  by  an  unjust  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  use  of  the  military  arm  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  forgeries  perpetrated  under  its  official 
sanction,  whereby  R.  B.  Hayes  was  placed  in  the 
Presidential  chair  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of 
an  overwhelming  majority ’of  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

8.  That  we  demand  such  legislation,  State  and 
Federal,  as  will  prevent  the  abuses  growing  out  of 
compensation  for  extra  services,  and  will  limit  the 

ay  of  officials  to  a  single  salary ;  secure  the  probi- 
ition  of  all  perquisites,  that  fruitful  source  of  cor¬ 
ruption  whereby  the  compensation  allowed  bylaw  to 
those  in  public  employment  is  frequently  doubled  ; 
the  elimination  from  public  affairs  of  that  species  of 
dishonesty  known  as  favoritism,  whereby  personal 
friendships  are  rewarded  and  personal  obligations 
discharged  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  efficiency. 

9.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  government  to 
maintain  its  supremacy  in  regard  to  the  authority 
not  delegated  i  n  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  vindicate  its  jurisdiction  against  encroach¬ 
ments  from  any  source  whatever.  That  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  State  affairs  the  preservation  of  pri- 
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vate  right  and  promotion  of  justice  should  be  the 
principal  aim  ;  that  taxation  should  be  equal  and 
uniform,  and  extravagant  expenditures  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenues  be  avoided.  Economy  should  be  the 
watchword,  and  rigorous  laws  bo  enacted  for  the 
management  and  preservation  of  the  various  funds 
belonging  to  the  State. 

10.  That,  we  are  m  favor  of  improvement  by  the 
General  Government  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the 
State  ;  of  the  opening  of  the  Columbia  River  at  the 
Cascades  and  Dalles ;  of  the  improvement  of  the 
Snake  River,  and  of  a  subsidy  for  the  Portland,  Salt 
Rake,  and  South  Pass  Railroad  ;  of  an  extension  of 
time  to  complete  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  under 
such  reasonable  conditions  as  will  preserve  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
the  settlers  upon  the  lands  donated  to  it.  Also  for 
a  subsidy  for  the  speedy  completion  of  a  railroad 
connection  between  Oregon  and  California. 

11.  That  universal  education  and  the  general  dif¬ 
fusion  of  learning  being  the  principal  bulwark  of 
American  liberty,  we  are  in  favor  of  sustaining  and 
protecting  our  public  school  system  for  the  faithful 
education  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Portland  on  April  17th,  and  was  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  J.  0.  Peebles  as  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  following  nominations  for  .  Con¬ 
gress  and  State  officers  were  made:  For  Con¬ 
gress,  H.  K.  Hines;  for  Governor,  0.  C. 
Beekman ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  R.  P.  Ear- 
hart  ;  for  State  Treasurer,  E.  Hirsch  ;  for  State 
Printer,  W.  B.  Carter ;  for  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  L.  J.  Powell.  The  following  plat¬ 
form  was  then  adopted : 

1.  The  Republican  party  of  Oregon  in  Conven¬ 
tion  assembled  look  with  pride  upon  the  general 
conduct  and  history  of  the  party,  and  reaffirm  our 
devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  -which 
the  Republican  party  was  founded.  Among  these 
are  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  per¬ 
petuity  of  the  Union;  the  preservation  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  equal  rights  of  all  citizens  throughout  the 
nation,  and  the  impartial  administration  of  the  laws 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  for  the  protection  and 
enforcement  of  public  and  private  rights  and  the 
punishment  of  violence  and  crime ;  pure  and  eco¬ 
nomical  administration  of  every  department  of  the 
Government,  State  and  National ;  and  we  pledge  the 
support  of  the  Republican  party  to  all  measures 
honestly  proposed  and  wisely  designed  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

2.  That  a  well-instructed  people  alone  can  be  per¬ 
manently  free.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
public  school  system  shall  be  maintained  in  order 
that  every  child  may  receive  such  education  as  will 
pave,  the  way  to  useful  citizenship,  and  we  are  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  any  diversion  of  the  public 
school  money. 

3.  That  while  we  are  in  favor  of  a  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  General  Government  by  duties  on 
imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  adjustment  of 
those  duties  as  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  we 
commend  that  policy  of  national  exchange  which  se¬ 
cures  to  the  workingmen  liberal  wages,  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  coal,  and  wool-growing  interests  remunera¬ 
tive  prices,  and  the  nation  commercial  prosperity 
and  independence. 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Congress  as  will  authorize  settlers  to  appro¬ 
priate  such  amounts  of  timber  as  may  be  neoessary 
for  their  use. 

5.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  judicious  appropriations 
by  the  General  Government  for  the  improvement  of 
our  rivers  and  seaports,  as  well  as  for  the  construc¬ 


tion  of  such  lines  of  railway  communication  as  will 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country  and  connect 
our  State  with  other  parts  of  the  Union,  under  such 
restrictions  as  will  amply  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people  from  unjust  discrimination  and  extortionate 
charges ;  and  that  in  the  grants  of  lands  to  railroads 
we  favor  the  sale  of  the  same  by  the  Government  to 
the  people  at  the  lowest  price  for  public  lands,  giv¬ 
ing  the  proceeds  only  to  the  corporations. 

6.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  public 
faith  and  credit  by  the  honest  fulfillment  of  our  na¬ 
tional  contracts  in  their  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter. 
That  the  present  condition  of  our  public  credit,  and 
the  fact  that  resumption  of  specie  payments  has  al¬ 
ready  been  practically  accomplished,  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  we  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  re¬ 
sumption  act  and  to  repudiation  in  any  form ;  that 
we  favor  a  uniform  currency,  founded  upon  a  coin 
basis,  interchangeable  and  convertible  at  par  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  holder. 

7.  That  we  condemn  in  the  most  positive  manner 
the  reckless  and  corrupt  Democratic  administration 
of  our  State  affairs,  which  has  in  the  last  eight  years 
heaped  up  a  State  debt  of  nearly  $1,000,000  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  has  created 
new  offices  and  increased  officers  only  to  eat  up  the 
substance  of  the  people,  and  which  has  robbed  and 
mismanaged  the  State  school  and  university  funds, 
loaning  them  to  partisan  favorites  on  straw  securi¬ 
ties. 

8.  That  the  office  of  State  Printer  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  contract  let  to  the  lowest  respon¬ 
sible  bidder. 

9.  That  the  attempt  by  the  leaders  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  Oregon  to  defraud  the  people  out  of 
an  electoral  vote  was  an  outrage  unparalleled  in  the 
political  history  of  the  State,  and  deserving  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  all  fair-minded  men. 

10.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  efforts  of  the 
members  of  Congress  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  so 
modify  the  existing  treaty  with  China  as  to  restrict 
it  to  commercial  purposes  only. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows : 
For  Congress  —  Hines,  Repub.,  15,593;  J. 
Whiteaker,  Dem.,  16,744 ;  T.  F.  Campbell, 
Gr.,  1,188.  For  Governor — C.  C.  Beekman, 
Repub.,  16,152  ;  W.  W.  Thayer,  Dem.,  16,196 ; 
M.  Wilkins,  Gr.,  1,377.  For  Secretary  of  State 
—  R.  P.  Earhart,  Repub.,  16,333;  T.  G. 
Reames,  Dem.,  16,042;  W.  A.  Cates,  Gr.,  1,- 
447.  For  Treasurer — E.  Hirsch,  Repub.,  16,- 
643 ;  A.  H.  Brown,  Dem.,  15,571 ;  F.  Suth- 
erlin,  Gr.,  811.  For  State  Printer — W.  B. 
Carter,  Repub.,  16,430;  A.  Noltner,  Dem., 
15,856;  D.  W.  Craig,  Gr.,  1,437.  For  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Schools — L.  J.  Powell, 
Repub.,  16,159;  T.  J.  Stites,  Dem.,  16,097; 
W.  W.  Parker,  Gr.,  1,437.  The  total  vote  of 
the  State  was  33,920,  being  an  increase  of 
4,047  over  that  of  the  Presidential  election  in 
1876. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  is  composed  of  30 
Senators  and  60  members  of  the  House ;  15  Sen¬ 
ators  held  over  from  the  last  session,  of  whom 
10  were  Democrats,  4  Republicans,  and  1  Inde¬ 
pendent.  The  session  commenced  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9th.  The  Senate  consisted  of  18  Demo¬ 
crats,  10  Republicans,  and  2  ,  Independents, 
and  was  organized  by  the  election  of  John 
Whiteaker  for  President.  The  House,  consist¬ 
ing  of  33  Democrats,  25  Republicans,  and  2 
Independents,  was  organized  by  the  election 
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of  J.  M.  Thompson,  Speaker.  Subsequently 
James  II.  Slater  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator. 
Mr.  Slater  is  a  resident  of  eastern  Oregon,  and 
to  that  circumstance  owes  his  success  at  this 
election.  He  was  born  in  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois,  in  1826.  His  early  education  w'as 
limited,  but  he  succeeded  in  mastering  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  Jaw,  and  has  been  a  successful 
practitioner  at  the  bar.  He  emigrated  to  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  prominent 
Democratic  politician  there.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1857,  and 
again  in  1858,  and  then  became  a  member  of 
the  lower  House  of  the  first  State  Legislature. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  for 
the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  Oregon,  and  filled 
that  office  two  years.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  State  in  Congress,  but  was 
not  renominated  for  a  second  term. 

Among  the  acts  passed  at  this  session  was  an 
amendment  to  the  libel  law,  which  adds  to  the 
section  on  that  subject  in  the  statute  a  clause 
that  any  publication  made  to  injure,  defame, 
or  maliciously  annoy  any  family  or  person 
shall  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  requiring  the  Circuit  Judge  to  read  the  law 
to  the  grand  jury  at  every  term  of  court,  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  to  bring  suit  in  every 
case  that  comes  to  his  knowledge,  whether  the 
party  injured  complains  of  the  offense  or  not. 

An  act  was  passed  creating  a  separate  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  to  be  elected  in  June,  1880,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  Justices,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  Governor  is  to  appoint  such  a  Court,  and 
also  to  appoint  five  Justices  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  The  business  of  the  Courts  has  in¬ 
creased  so  that  the  Circuit  Judges  have  not 
time  to  sit  as  a  Supreme  Court  and  properly 
try  the  cases  that  come  before  them.  The 
Constitution  provides  that  when  the  State  has 
200,000  population  it  may  have  a  separate  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  There  has  been  no  recent  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  State ;  hence  the  population  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  only  criterion  is  the 
number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  election,  and 
this  affords  only  an  approximate  basis.  The 
number  was  about  35,000.  It  is  likely  that 
there  was  not  a  full  vote  on  that  occasion, 
since  it  is  rare  that  all  the  voters  are  called  out 
at  any  election.  The  number  of  voters  now 
in  the  State  may  exceed  40,000.  At  the  rate 
of  five  inhabitants  for  each,  the  proportion 
usually  allowed,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
would  now  be  200,000. 

An  act  relating  to  the  property  of  married 
women  provides  that  property  owned  by  a  wo¬ 
man  at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  acquired  there¬ 
after  by  gift,  devise,  or  inheritance,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  debts  or  contracts  of  the  husband, 
and  the  wife  may  manage,  sell,  convey,  and  de¬ 
vise  the  same  as  the  husband  can  his  property. 
The  property  of  either  husband  or  wife  shall 
not  be  liable  for  debts  or  contracts  of  the 
other.  Action  may  be  maintained  by  husband 
or  wife  against  the  other  for  recovery  of  prop¬ 
erty  of  which  the  other  has  obtained  posses¬ 


sion,  the  same  as  if  they  were  unmarried.  For 
civil  injuries  committed  by  the  wife,  damages 
can  be  recovered  of  her  alone,  except  in  cases 
where  he  is  jointly  responsible.  Conveyances 
or  liens  from  one  to  the  other  shall  be  valid. 
One  may  constitute  the  other  his  or  her  attor¬ 
ney,  to  act  for  mutual  benefit,  or  attorney  in 
fact.  The  wife  may  recover  the  wages  of  her 
personal  labor  in  her  own  name,  and  exercise 
all  rights  at  law  in  her  own  name.  Neither  is 
liable  for  debts  of  the  other  incurred  before 
marriage.  Expenses  of  family  and  education 
of  children  shall  be  chargeable  upon  property 
of  both  husband  and  wife,  or  of  either  of 
them. 

Foreign  corporations  are  admitted  to  do 
business  in  the  State  on  equal  footing  with 
native. 

A  Fish  Commissioner  is  to  be  appointed  for 
Columbia  River.  Fishermen  must  procure 
license  from  said  Commissioner;  owners  of 
boats  using  gill-nets  are  to  pay  $10  for  a  li¬ 
cense  for  one  season  for  every  one  used ;  for 
weir  or  trap,  $50,  and  for  dip-net  $2 ;  and 
every  fisherman  working  is  to  pay  $5.  The 
Commissioner  to  be  allowed  a  fee  of  25  cents 
for  each  license  issued  to  a  man,  50  cents  for 
license  to  boat,  $1  for  license  to  seine  or  trap, 
and  25  cents  for  dip-net,  to  be  reserved  out 
of  the  moneys  received  for  licenses.  The  fund 
arising  from  issuing  of  licenses  shall  be  paid 
to  any  person  or  persons  carrying  on  a  hatch¬ 
ery  ;  or,  if  there  are  more  hatcheries,  to  be 
divided  among  them. 

The  following  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  the  Chinese  immigration  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature : 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

Your  memorialists,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  respectfully  represent : 

That  the  continued  immigration  or  rather  impor¬ 
tation  of  cooly  slaves,  or  Chinese  laborers,  to  this 
State  is  a  violation  of  treaty  stipulations,  which  pro¬ 
vide  that  such  immigration  shall  he  voluntary,  and 
is  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  laboring  classes,  not 
only  of  our  State,  hut  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  hy 
the  reduction  of  wages  to  starvation  prices. 

That  such  importation  of  said  Chinese  and  other 
Asiatic  slave  labor  tends  to  drive  white  and  all  other 
free  labor  out  of  our  country,  and  will  ultimately 
compel  all  who  subsist  by  manual  labor  to  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  choosing  between  starvation  and  crime. 

That  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  earnings  of 
said  Chinese  or  cooly  labor,  instead  of  being  spent 
in  our  midst,  and  thus  contributing  to  our  prosper¬ 
ity,  is  sent  to  China  never  to  return,  thus  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  coin  from  our  country,  and  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing  our  circulating  medium,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  best  interest  of  this  State  and  of  the  entire  Pa¬ 
cific  coast. 

That  such  Chinese  laborers  do  not  contribute  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  hy  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  property  and  the  payment  of  taxes,  but 
by  pauperism  and  crime  are  a  continual  source  of 
expense  to  the  country  and  municipalities  of  this 
State. 

That  the  treaty  of  1868  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  known  as  the  Burlingame  treaty,  has 
never  been  maintained  on  the  part  of  China  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  intent  and  meaning.  The  right  of 
free  migration  and  immigration  which  it  recognizes 
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was  to  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  to  be  used  in  view 
of  expatriation.  The  Chinese  have  no  right  to  be 
admitted  under  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
come  here.  They  are  usually  brought  in  hordes  in  a 
condition  of  semi-slavery,  and  obligated  to  perform 
a  term  of  servitude.  The  privilege  accorded  to  con¬ 
tracting  parties  was  upon  condition  that  the  immi¬ 
gration  to  either  country,  by  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  other,  should  be  a  voluntary  individual  act. 
China  has  wholly  failed  to  have  that  consideration 


observed,  and  the  United  States  ought  to  revoke  the 
privilege. 

Therefore,  we,  your  said  memorialists,  pray  your 
honorable  body  to  modify  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Empire  of  China,  so  as  to 
stop  and  prohibit  the  importation  or  immigration  of 
Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  laborers  to  this  coast. 

After  a  session  of  forty  days,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  adjourned. 


P 


PARAGUAY  (REpfrBLioA  del  Paraguay), 
an  independent  state  of  South  America.  For 
territorial  division,  area,  population,  etc.,  ref¬ 
erence  may  he  made  to  the  “  Annual  Cyclo¬ 
paedia”  for  1874. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don 
Candido  Bareiro,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance, 
elected  in  1876.  The  Vice-President  is  Senor 
Don  Adolfo  Saguier. 

The  revenue  of  the  republic  is  mainly  de¬ 
rived  from  duties  on  imports,  amounting  in 
1876  to  $295,564.  The  expenditure,  exclusive 
of  the  expenses  of  the  legation  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  interest  on  the  home  and  foreign 
debts,  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  etc.,  stood 
as  follows: 


Congress . $24,570 

Executive .  22,020 

Ministry  of  the  Interior .  54,984 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs .  5,230 

Ministry  of  Finances .  14,544 

Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship .  83,S76 

Ministry  of  War .  73,356 


Total  expenditure . $228,630 


The  public  debt  of  Paraguay  comprises  the 
war  indemnity  of  $200,000,000  to  Brazil,  $35,- 
000,000  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  $1,- 
000,000  to  Uruguay;  the  home  debt  of  $2,- 
088,212,  and  a  foreign  loan  negotiated  in 
London  in  1872,  amounting  to  $7,350,000,  and 
bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent.  Another  for¬ 
eign  loan  of  $2,500,000  authorized  by  the 
Paraguayan  Legislature  in  1875,  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  foreign  debt,  having  failed  in 
London,  the  Government  has  been  unable  to 
meet  its  obligations  toward  the  bondholders, 
and  the  prospect  for  creating  a  bank  under 
English  auspices  no  longer  exists.  The  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  condition  of  the  republic 
has  not  been  materially  improved,  although 
the  indications  of  local  trade  are  gradually  de¬ 
veloping  and  the  people  appear  quite  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  industrial  pursuits. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year 
1862  was  $1,234,196,  and  for  1876  $657,466. 
The  exports  in  1862  were  $186,939,  and  in 
1876  $392,887.  The  chief  staples  exported 
in  1876  were:  Yerba  mate  or  Paraguay  tea 
{Hex  Paraguay  ensis),  3,876,650  lbs. ;  tobacco, 
868,574  lbs. ;  starch,  277,900  lbs. ;  maize,  239,- 
950  lbs. ;  preserved  fruit,  32,500  lbs. ;  19,792 
hides;  11,356,950  oranges;  cigars,  26,039,992 
lbs. ;  leather,  lumber,  etc.  The  principal  arti¬ 


cles  of  import  were  silk,  woolen,  linen,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  etc. 

The  state  railway,  bought  by  Messrs.  Tra- 
vasso  &  Co.,  has  been  sold  by  the  purchasers 
to  a  Forth  American  joint-stock  company  for 
£100,000,  who  propose  to  extend  the  line  to 
Villa  Rica.  It  is  believed  that  this  line,  prop¬ 
erly  worked,  will  bring  settlers  and  trade  into 
the  healthiest  and  most  productive  and  popu¬ 
lated  portions  of  the  republic,  and  greatly 
promote  its  recovery.  This  railway  was  com¬ 
menced  by  Lopez  I.,  in  1859,  under  the  engi¬ 
neers  Burrel,  Valpy,  and  Thompson,  who  had 
6,000  soldiers  for  workmen.  It  was  built  in  a 
solid  manner  as  far  as  Paraguary,  45  miles  from 
Asuncion,  just  half  way  to  Villa  Rica,  the  pro¬ 
posed  terminus,  when  the  war  broke  out  in 
1863  and  put  a  stop  to  the  works.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  wear  and  tear  of  transporting  the 
Brazilian  army  and  supplies  from  Asuncion  to 
Azcurra  left  the  line  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
until  placed  in  good  repair  by  Messrs.  Travasso 
&  Co.  in  1876— ’77.  Few  railways  in  the  world 
traverse  a  more  picturesque  country.  The 
orange  and  palm  groves  of  Luque,  the  superb 
lake  of  Ipacaray  stretching  out  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cordillera,  the  peak  of  Itaugua,  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Pirayu,  the  Cerro  Batovi,  and  the  semi¬ 
circle  of  mountains  approaching  Paraguary  are 
of  surpassing  beauty.  The  second  section,  to 
Villa  Rica,  passes  over  a  country  scarcely  less 
interesting,  and  these  regions  offer  an  inex¬ 
haustible  field  for  scientific  explorers. 

A  treaty  of  limits  was  concluded  between 
Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
signed  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  February  3,  1876. 
It  provides  for  the  division  of  Paraguay,  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts,  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  by  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the 
Parana  River,  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Paraguay  until  its  left  bank  becomes  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Brazil,  the  island  of  Apipe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the 
island  of  Yacireta  to  the  republic  of  Para¬ 
guay,  as  was  declared  by  the  treaty  of  1856. 
On  the  western  part,  Paraguay  is  divided  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  by  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  the  Paraguay  River  from  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  Parana,  the  Chaco  Territory 
being  definitely  acknowledged  as  belonging  to 
the  Argentine  Republic  as  far  as  the  principal 
channel  of  the  Pilcomayo  River.  The  island 
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of  Atajo  or  Cerrito  belongs  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  the  other  islands  either  to  Para¬ 
guay  or  to  the  Argentine  Republic  according 
to  their  contiguity  to  either  country,  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  rivers  being  common  for  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  both  states.  The  territory  between  the 
Pilcomayo  River  and  Bahia  Negra  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first,  included  between 
Bahia  Negra  and  the  Rio  Verde,  already  be¬ 
longing  to  Paraguay ;  and  the  second  section, 
between  the  Rio  Verde  and  the  Pilcomayo, 
long  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  is  finally  declared 
to  belong  to  the  latter,  the  question  having 
been  submitted  by  the  contracting  parties  to 
arbitration  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  whose  decision  was  pub¬ 
lished  toward  the  end  of  1878. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  After  an  unusually  long 
session  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  the  Leg¬ 
islature  adjourned  on  May  24th.  The  compen¬ 
sation  of  the  members  is  ten  dollars  per  diem 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  days,  when  it 
ceases.  The  session  of  1871  lasted  from  Janu¬ 
ary  3d  to  May  29th,  being  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  days.  The  session  of  1835-’36  and 
that  of  1838-39  each  extended  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  days. 

Much  interesting  business  was  transacted 
during  this  session  of  1878,  although  chiefly  of 
local  importance.  An  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  presented  in  the  House  on  Janu¬ 
ary  28th,  showing  the  manner  in  which  insti¬ 
tutions  were  decided  by  the  Executive  to  be 
sectarian  or  not.  He  says: 

The  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  against  appro¬ 
priating  money  to  any  denominational  or  sectarian 
institution  has  reference  to  the  management  and  not 
to  the  objects  of  the  corporation.  The  question  is, 
whether  it.  is  under  sectarian  control  ?  Although 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  institution  may  embrace  all 
people  without  distinction  of  race,  nationality,  creed, 
or  color,  if  it  be  underthe  management  or  control  of 
a  sect  or  religious  denomination,  it  can  receive  no 
appropriation  from  the  State. 

The  question  was  fully  considered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  the  case  of  an  appropriation  to  the  Jewish 
Hospital  at  the  session  of  1876,  and  his  veto  to  that 
bill  expresses  his  conclusions  alter  much  deliberation 
and  consultation. 

The  management  is  the  only  safe  test  by  which  the 
denominational  or  sectarian  character  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  can  be  determined.  In  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  charitable  or  educational  institution  which 
confines  its  benefits  exclusively  to  persons  of  a  single 
faith  or  denomination. 

The  sum  of  $710,000  was  appropriated  to 
pay  the  military  and  other  expenses  of  the 
riots  at  Pittsburg  in  the  preceding  year.  One 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  common  schools,  and  the  bill  providing 
for  the  compulsory  education  of  children  was 
defeated.  A  resolution  was  adopted  authoriz¬ 
ing  and  requesting  the  Governor  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
communicate  with  the  Governors  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  States  (and  of  such  other  States  as  they 
may  deem  proper)  on  the  advisability  of  rec¬ 
ommending  to  the  respective  Legislatures  of 


said  States  the  enactment  of  uniform  laws  fix¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  loan  or  advance 
of  money,  and  the  penalty  (if  any)  for  charging 
or  taking  usury. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hartranl't  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  direct  and  vital  interest  of  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  and  class  of  its  citizens  in  the 
production  and  transportation  of  that  com¬ 
modity.  As  the  legislation  proposed  failed  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  different  parties  or  to 
reconcile  the  different  interests  concerned,  the 
Governor  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  authorizing  a  commission  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  during  the  legislative  interim  to  give 
the  subject  a  thorough  examination,  collect 
statistics,  and  prepare  legislation  acceptable  to 
all  classes  and  just  to  all  interests.  In  the 
Governor’s  view  the  hazard  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  existing  laws  of  the  carrying 
system  of  the  State  under  competition  with 
highways  of  traffic  in  other  States,  and  the 
apprehended  effects  upon  the  gigantic  railway 
enterprises,  are  of  so  complicated  and  far- 
reaching  a  character  that  before  any  definite 
action  is  taken  it  would  be  well  to  obtain  all 
the  information  possible,  and  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  such  concurrent  legislation  in  other  States 
as  will  prevent  discrimination,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  no  injury  to  the  highways  and  the 
trade,  commerce,  and  revenues  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  A  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
Senate,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint 
three  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
but  was  lost  in  the  House. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 
Representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress  to 
oppose  any  reduction  of  the  national  army, 

“  as  unwise  and  dangerous  to  the  welfare,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.” 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  payment 
of  the  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  call¬ 
ing  out  of  militia  during  the  riots  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer  ;  also  another  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  to  the  United  States  of  the  title  to  the 
Antietam  Cemetery. 

A  bill  was  considered,  but  failed  to  pass, 
relative  to  the  payment  of  damages  sustained 
by  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  late 
civil  war.  The  amount  has  been  reexamined 
by  tbe  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  total  was  $3,452,525.90,  distrib¬ 
uted  as  follows:  In  York  County,  $216,366.15; 
Adams,  $489,438.99  ;  Franklin,  $2,471,488.85  ; 
Fulton,  $56,504.98;  Cumberland  and  Perry, 
$211,778.75;  Bedford,  $6,818.03;  Somerset, 
$120.  Upon  these  losses  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  heretofore  paid  $800,000,  leaving  an 
unpaid  balance  of  $2,652,515.95.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  loan  to 
cover  this  amount,  at  5  per  cent,  interest  to 
be  computed  from  January  1,  1878,  and  pay¬ 
able  semi-annually  on  the  first  day  of  July  and 
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January  of  each  year,  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  the  principal  of  said  certificates  of 
loan  to  be  paid  on  January  1,  1898,  which  cer¬ 
tificates  should  he  signed  by  the  Governor  and 
•State  Treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  Au¬ 
ditor-General,  and  be  free  from  all  taxes  except 
those  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  issuing  of  these  certificates  the  State 
should  become  sole  owner  of  the  claims,  and 
should  proceed  to  press  the  collection  of  the 
same  from  the  General  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Industry  in 
the  House  reported  with  a  preamble  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring)  most  earnestly  and  respectfully 
recommend  that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  devise  some  means  of  aiding  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  immediate  building  of  the  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad,  or  any  other  needed  national  improvement 
consistent  with  prudent  economy  and  protection  to 
our  national  interest. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  they  adopt 
some  practical  plan  for  furnishing  the  necessary 
means  by  which  a  portion  of  the  surplus  labor  of 
the  country  may  be  settled  on  the  public  domains, 
and  assisted  until  such  times  as  they  oan  be  self- 
sustaining  ;  and  that  we  earnestly  protest  against 
any  change  at  the  present  time  of  the  tariff  laws  of 
the  nation. 

In  Pennsylvania  almost  the  entire  revenue 
is  derived  from  an  indirect  tax  upon  corpora¬ 
tions.  Of  the  total  income  of  the  State  Trea¬ 
sury  for  the  year  1 877,  amounting  to  upward 
of  $6,000,000,  nearly  $4,000,000  was  paid  by 
railroad  and  coal  corporations,  and  foreign  in¬ 
surance  companies.  That  a  considerable  amount 
due  from  corporations  escapes  assessment  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  for 
instance,  derive  their  whole  business  from  a 
great  production  of  the  State,  and  yet  their 
contribution  to  the  Treasury  for  the  year 
amounted  to  about  $300.  The  corporations 
are  the  agencies  that  are  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  this  revenue.  What  they 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State  they  levy 
upon  the  consumers  of  their  products,  upon 
the  employees  of  their  lines  of  transportation, 
upon  the  holders  of  their  shares,  and  upon  the 
purchasers  of  their  policies.  There  is  no  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  State  that  does 
not  in  this  indirect  way  contribute  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  taxes.  While  a  system  which  pre¬ 
sents  so  easy  and  advantageous  a  means  of 
raising  revenue  is  likely  to  be  still  further 
elaborated  instead  of  being  disturbed  by  the 
Legislature,  it  is  attended  with  evils.  The 
representative  does  not  hesitate  to  vote  away 
large  sums  of  public  money  for  doubtful  ob¬ 
jects  when  it  is  obtained  so  easily  by  assessing 
corporations.  The  provision  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  that  no  appropriation  shall  he  made  to  in¬ 
stitutions  not  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Commonwealth,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
has  not  proved  a  very  effective  protection 
against  extravagant  expenditure.  By  making 
combinations  it  seems  to  be  as  easy  to  get  a 


two-thirds  vote  as  it  was  formerly  to  get  a 
majority. 

The  debt  of  the  State  on  December  1,  1878, 
was  $21,875,620.  Of  this  amount  $8,504,899 
is  provided  for  by  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Alleghany  Valley  Railroads,  and  a  balance 
of  $958,630  in  the  sinking  fund,  leaving  $13,- 
370,721  unprovided  for.  The  Constitution  of 
the  State  requires  an  annual  reduction  of  the 
debt  of  not  less  than  $250,000.  The  debt  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  obligations : 

Over-duo  loans,  upon  which  interest  has  been 
stopped  and  not  presented  for  payment .... 

Redeemable  loans  of  5  and  6  per  cent.,  upon 
which  interest  has  been  stopped  and  not  pre¬ 
sented  for  payment . 

Six  per  cent,  payable  in  1879 . 

Five  per  cent,  payable  in  18S2 . 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent,  payable  in  1882 . 

Six  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1877,  and  payable  in 

1882 . . 

Five  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1877,  and  payable 

in  1832 . . . ..I.... 

Six  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1882,  and  payable 

in  1892  . 

Five  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1882,  and  payable 

in  1892 . 

Five  per  cent,  redeemable  in  1S92,  and  payable 

in  1902 . 

Six  per  cent,  agricultural,  payable  in  1922 . 

Relief  notes  in  circulation . $96,167  00 

Interest  certificates  outstanding ....  13,088  54 

Interest  certificates  unclaimed .  4,448  38 

Domestic  creditors’  certificates .  25  00 

Chambersburg  certificates  unclaimed  148  66 


$48,843  28 

131,750  00 
400,000  00 
895,000  00 
87,000  00 

2;118,000  00 

90,400  00 

9,271,850  00 

723,950  00 

8,000,000  00 
500,000  00 

113,827  58 


Total  debt,  December  1,  1S78 . $21,875,620  86 


As  regards  annual  receipts  and  expenditures 
the  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  No¬ 
vember  30,  1878,  shows  a  serious  deficiency  : 


Balance  on  hand,  November  30, 1877 .  $454,775  50 

Revenue .  3,957,881  83. 

Total  receipts .  $4,412,657  83 

Payments .  4,862,170  95 

Balance,  November  80, 1878 .  $50,486  38 


The  estimated  receipts  and  expenses  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1879,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Balance,  November  30, 1878 .  $50,486  38 

Estimated  revenue,  1879  (State  Treasurer) .  3,395,000  00 


Total  available  fund . $3,445,4S6  38 

Estimated  expenses  for  1879,  including  unpaid 

appropriations  (State  Treasurer) .  5,618,547  35 


Estimated  deficit  in  general  fund,  November  30, 

1879 . $2,173,060  97 


The  revenues  of  the  general  fund  for  1878 
have  fallen  below  the  revenues  of  1877  some 
$600,000,  and  the  estimated  revenues  of  1879 
are  $900,000  below  the  same  standard,  making 
altogether,  for  the  two  years  in  which  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  will  have  principally  accumulated,  a 
falling  off  of  the  revenues  of  a  million  and  a 
half.  This  deficiency  is  ascribed  to  two  causes 
— extraordinary  appropriations  and  decreased 
revenue.  The  sum  of  $673,000  can  he  laid  to 
the  extraordinary  appropriations  required  on 
account  of  the  Insane  Hospitals  for  the  south¬ 
eastern  district  and  at  Warren,  the  building  of 
the  new  Western  and  Eastern  Penitentiaries, 
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the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  and  the  expenses  and  claims 
for  the  riots  of  1877,  amounting  altogether  to 
$1,925,000.  This  deficit  also  is  estimated  upon 
the  gross  amounts  appropriated,  and  considera¬ 
ble  sums  will  he  covered  hack  into  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  Thus  the  appropriations  to  pay  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  riots  of  1877  were  $710,000,  and 
the  amount  paid,  with  almost  all  claims  settled 
and  paid,  is  $584,811.63;  so  that  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  $100,000  of  this  appropriation  will 
not  be  requmed. 

In  1877  the  revenue  from  the  tax  on  corpo¬ 
ration  stocks  was  $2,086,776,  and  in  1878  $1,- 
364,256.83.  The  tax  on  gross  receipts  increased 
from  $74,405  in  1877  to  $547,638  in  1878  un¬ 
der  the  new  law.  This  shows  a  loss  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars  in  the  annual  revenues 
from  the  change.  The  revenue  from  the  tax 
on  insurance  companies  has  fallen  from  $500,- 
887  in  1877  to  $221,240  in  1878.  The  revenue 
from  the  tax  on  hank  stocks  has  fallen  from 
$393,363  to  $251,190,  a  loss  of  nearly  $150,- 
000  from  this  source  in  1878.  In  1877  the  tax 
on  collateral  inheritances  was  $378,028,  and 
in  1878  $283,886,  a  loss  of  nearly  $100,000. 
Tavern  licenses  paid  into  the  Treasury  $381,- 
130  in  1877,  and  $327,721  in  1878.  These  are 
the  chief  sources  to  which  is  due  the  decline 
in  the  revenues. 

The  total  number  of  banks  in  the  State  re¬ 
porting  in  1873  was  117,  with  $23,400,000  on 
deposit.  Of  these  seventy-seven  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  savings  banks  and  trust  companies, 
with  $16,790,000  of  deposits.  Since  that  year 
the  official  records  show  the  failure  or  suspen¬ 
sion  of  thirty-one  institutions,  whose  deposits 
aggregated  $8,200,000.  Eighteen  of  these  sus¬ 
pended  banks  were  so-called  savings  banks, 
with  deposits  amounting  to  $6,650,000.  About 
68  per  cent.,  or  $4,500,000,  of  the  deposits  of 
the  eighteen  broken  savings  banks  was  invest¬ 
ed  in  discounts  upon  ordinary  business  paper. 

For  the  details  relating  to  public  schools 
reference  is  made  to  the  “  Annual  Cyclopedia  ” 
for  1877.  The  improvements  in  1878  were  very 
favorable.  On  the  change  of  the  system  of 
education  to  a  course  that  is  practical  and  tech¬ 
nical,  the  views  of  Governor  Hartranft  are 
similar  to  those  of  Governor  McClellan  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Governor  thus  addresses  the  Leg¬ 
islature  : 

On  the  subject  of  industrial  and  technical  train¬ 
ing,  I  wish  only  to  call  your  attention  to  its  relation 
to  the  larger  labor  question.  As  the  frontiers  of 
civilization  recede,  the  difficulty  of  transferring  the 
surplus  population  of  our  labor  centers  is  yearly  in¬ 
creasing.  Our  mining  nnd  manufacturing  districts 
are  consequently  crowded  with  capital  and  labor, 
which  the  present  diversities  of  industry  can  not 
absorb.  The  natural  spread  of  population  tends  in 
a  measure  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  but  the  period 
of  growth  is  probably  reached,  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  employment  for  an  increasing  popula¬ 
tion.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  will  so  much  extend 
the  sphere  of  activity  as  a  system  of  industrial  edu¬ 
cation.  Such  a  system  would  be  costly,  and  the 
return  to  the  State,  in  the  extension  and  elevation 


of  its  industries,  and  the  diffusion  of  greater  com¬ 
fort  and  content  among  the  people,  can  not  be  accu¬ 
rately  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  That  the  ma¬ 
terial  gain  in  the  increase  of  the  value  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  maintaining 
order,  would  balance  the  original  outlay,  and  the, 
annual  appropriations  necessary  to  establish  and 
support  the  system,  is  probably  too  much  to  assert 
or  expect.  But  when  we  consider  that  in  the  last 
eight  years  the  State  has  expended  $832,905.30  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  militia  expenses  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  riots,  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  results  of  an  unusually  lawless  disposition,  but 
rather  as  the  desperate  struggles  of  ignorant  men  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  a  difficulty  that  only  the  ut¬ 
most  skill  and  patience  will  ever  enable  society  to 
untie,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  gain  in  that 
one  item  alone  would  go  a  considerable  way  toward 
the  support  of  the  system.  Confining  the  problem 
to  Pennsylvania,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  adopt 
any  quicker  or  better  measure  than  to  increase  the 
value  and  variety  of  production,  and  improve  the 
bread- winning  powers  of  the  laborer ;  in  other  words, 
to  diffuse  the  technical  and  artistic  knowledge  which 
increases  the  rapidity  and  beauty,  and  thereby  de¬ 
creases  the  cost  and  widens  the  market  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article,  and  to  foster  the  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion  of  laborers  among  themselves  and  with  capital, 
so  as  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the  class  wages. 
For  there  is  a  skill  in  living  quite  as  important  as  a 
skill  in  earning,  and  probably  there  is  nothing  the 
American  people  are  more  in  need  of  learning.  Such 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  paramount  reason  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  industrial  and  technical  training. 

The  subject  of  municipal  indebtedness  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  State  Legis¬ 
latures,  under  the  conviction  that  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  largest  cities  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  that  the  system  must  he  defec¬ 
tive  which,  is  attended  by  such  consequences. 
In  1875  and  1876  the  subject  of  municipal  re¬ 
form  was  generally  agitated.  This  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  check  the  reckless  extravagance  of 
preceding  years,  yet  the  financial  condition  of 
the  larger  cities  has  scarcely  improved  since. 
In  May,  1876,  an  act  passed  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Reform.  Its  report  wras  made  at  the 
subsequent  session  of  the  Legislature,  hut  no 
action  has  been  taken  upon  it.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  reported  a  well-digested  code  founded 
upon  the  only  principles  upon  which  a  perma¬ 
nent  reform  in  municipal  government  may  he 
expected.  These  principles,  as  set  forth  by 
the  Commission,  may  he  briefly  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1.  Increased  powers  of  appointment 
and  removal  and  supervision  by  the  Mayor 
over  the  executive  departments,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  executive  and  legisla¬ 
tive  functions.  2.  The  necessity  of  providing 
for  an  annual  tax  rate  to  cover  all  annual  ap¬ 
propriations,  and  the  prohibition  of  any  ex¬ 
penditure  for  any  purpose  over  the  amounts 
specifically  appropriated.  3.  The  absolute  de¬ 
nial  or  limitation  of  the  power  to  create  debts. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a  commission  was 
appointed  in  1875  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  cities,  whose  conclusions  were  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  above  mentioned, 
and  may  be  thus  stated :  1.  A  chief  executive 
officer,  clothed  with  the  authority  of  general 
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supervision,  and  witli  the  unfettered  power  to 
appoint  the  other  principal  executive  officers, 
except  those  two  (the  chief  financial  and  chief 
law  officer)  whose  duties  immediately  affect  the 
matter  of  public  expenditures,  and  with  the 
power  of  removal,  subject,  however,  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Governor.  2.  The  determination 
in  each  year  of  the  sum  of  money  requisite  to 
be  expended  for  all  objects  and  purposes,  and 
what  part  thereof  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
and  the  levying  of  the  latter  sum.  The  appro¬ 
priation,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  whole  sum 
to  be  expended  to  the  several  objects  and  pur¬ 
poses.  The  prohibition  of  any  expenditure  be¬ 
yond  the  sums  appropriated  by  making  all  con¬ 
tracts  or  engagements  in  excess  thereof  void. 
3.  A  further  enforcement  of  the  maxim  “  Pay 
as  you  go,”  by  a  prohibition  against  borrowing 
money  or  incurring  debt,  except  under  certain 
specified  conditions  not  likely  to  arise  often. 

The  Pennsylvania  Commission,  in  their  re¬ 
port,  say  in  relation  to  the  code :  “  If  time  and 
experience  should  develop  defects,  they  can 
easily  he  supplied  by  future  legislation,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  the  system  we  propose 
will  amply  compensate  for  any  mistake  or  omis¬ 
sion  in  mere  matters  of  detail,  which  are  of 
minor  importance.” 

The  following  remarks  of  Governor  Hart- 
ranft  on  this  important  subject  of  future  legis¬ 
lation  are  too  applicable  to  be  overlooked  : 

Admitting  fully  all  that  the  Commission  say  as  to 
the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  repealingall  thelegisla- 
tion  upon  the  statute-books  referring  to  municipali¬ 
ties,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  no  permanent  reform 
can  be  justly  expected  while  these  loopholes  of  escape 
from  the  provisions  of  a  general  plan  exist ;  and  I 
deem  it  of  primary  importance,  at  any  risk,  that  this 
accumulation  of  special  legislation  should  be  swept 
away,  and  the  rights  vested  thereunder  be  put,  if 
possible,  without  manifest  and  lasting  injustice,  in 
the  way  of  merging  into  the  general  system.  There 
is  much  force  in  the  objection  of  the  minority  report, 
that  “  the  bill  proposed  does  not  specifically  repeal 
any  law,”  and  that  “  it  is  but  one  more  added  to  the 
numerous  acts  governing  our  cities”  ;  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  section  twenty-seven  of  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  bill,  which  provides  that  “the  Councils 
of  existing  cities  shall,  within  one  year  from  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  act,  designate  by  ordinance  such  of  the 
special  acts  of  Assembly,  or  parts  thereof  in  force, 
and  not  inconsistent  herewith,  as  they  severally  de¬ 
sire  to  retain  in  their  respective  cities,  and  all  acts 
not  so  designated  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed  from  and  after  the  approval  of  said  ordi¬ 
nance,”  will  lead  to  any  practical  results.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  what  the  Commission  hesitated  to 
undertake  will  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  the 
cities’  Councils.  But  even  this  objection,  of  what¬ 
ever  force  it  may  be,  ought  not  to  deter  you  from  the 
passage  of  the  act.  If,  in  the  practical  operation  of 
the  act,  obnoxious  special  legislation  should  still 
survive  or  be  revived,  it  is  something  which  experi¬ 
ence  alone,  perhaps,  can  prove ;  and  it  will  be  still 
in  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  when  its  pernicious 
influence  shall  have  been  clearly  demonstrated,  to 
repeal  it,  or  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  improved 
system. 

*  I  regret,  also,  the  supposed  necessity  of  retaining 
and  extending  the  classification  of  cities ;  the  rea¬ 
sons  in  support  thereof  seem  to  me  rather  sepcious 
than  sound.  From  an  examination  of  the  provi¬ 


sions  of  the  bill,  I  think  but  little  difficulty  or  in¬ 
convenience  will  be  found  in  adapting  its  machin¬ 
ery  uniformly  to  all  classes  of  cities.  The  creation 
of  several  classes,  containing  but  a  single  city  each, 
subjects  the  system  and  the  tax-payers  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  most  injurious  special  legislation.  To 
avoid  the  evils  of  such  legislation,  the  Commission 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  the 
General  Assembly  shall  pass  no  laws  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  any  class  which  embraces  but  one  city, 
“  unless  upon  application  made  by  joint  resolution 
of  the  Councils  thereof,  passed  by  the  votes  of  two 
thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch,  re¬ 
corded  by  yeas  and  nays,  approved  by  the  Mayor.” 
But  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  large  and  small  cities,  the  trouble  of  pass¬ 
ing  such  an  amendment  will  be  obviated,  and  every 
practical  requirement  filled,  and  the  evils  of  special 
legislation  in  a  great  measure  avoided,  by  dividing 
the  cities  of  the  State  into  two  classes — those  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  over  to 
constitute  one  class,  and  all  with  a  population  of  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  early  brought 
forward  for  discussion  and  finally  passed  substan¬ 
tially  as  it  is ;  if  not  for  the  government  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  least  for  all  cities  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  over, 
or  those  which  now  constitute  the  first  and  second 
classes.  As  applied  to  those  cities,  I  think  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles  of  the  bill,  before  referred  to,  will 
meet  the  general  and  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
citizens  and  tax -payers,  and  its  machinery  and  opera¬ 
tion  be  greatly  better  than  the  present  organization. 
The  management  of  smaller  cities  is  generally  more 
economical  and  judicious  than  the  administration  of 
larger  ones,  and  perhaps  the  only  change  needed  in 
the  code  of  1874,  to  adapt  it  perfectly  to  their  gov¬ 
ernment's  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  power  to 
borrow  money  for  any  purpose  whatever,  in  order 
that  councilmen  may  not  be  tempted  to  get  a  cheap 
reputation  for  economy,  at  the  expense  of  prosperity, 
by  willfully  levying  a  tax  rate  manifestly  too  small 
to  cover  the  necessary  expenditures  then  appropri¬ 
ated,  without  reference  thereto,  leaving  every  year 
a  large  deficit  in  the  shape  of  a  floating  debt,  to  be 
finally  added  to  the  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  evils  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  correct 
can  not  long  continue  without  the  most  deplorable 
consequences,  and  the  million  and  a  quarter  citizens 
of  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  are  looking  anx¬ 
iously  to  the  Legislature  for  relief  from  the  abuses 
and  dangers  which  they  are  unable  themselves  to 
reform  or  escape  under  the  present  system  of  muni¬ 
cipal  government. 

The  penal,  reformatory,  and  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  the  State  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  Eastern  and  W estern  Peniten¬ 
tiaries  are,  however,  overcrowded,  and  will 
continue  to  he  until  the  completion  of  the  new 
Western  and  Middle  constructions.  In  the 
Eastern  institution  there  are  1,180  convicts, 
with  only  680  cells. 

The  yield  of  early  fruit  in  the  State  was  be¬ 
low  the  average;  the  yield  of  the  crops  was 
above  the  average,  with  the  exception  of  bar¬ 
ley.  The  rate  of  farm  wages  for  1877  and  1878 
was  as  follows: 


i8rr. 

18?8. 

By  the  month  (whole  year),  with  hoard . . . 

By  the  month  (summer),  with  board . 

By  the  day  (with  board),  regular  work .... 
By  the  day  (without  board),  regular  work . 
By  the  month  (whole  year),  without  board 
By  the  month  (summer),  without  board. . . 

$12  30 
15  10 
SO 

1  15 
20  97 
26  07 
85 

$11  24 

14  05 
70 
95 

15  41 
24  07 

36 
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In  fourteen  counties  in  western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  there  are  51,575  farms  and  1,267,000  sheep, 
producing  a  yearly  fleece  of  5,000,000  pounds 
of  wool,  worth,  at  40  cents  per  pound,  $2,000,- 
000.  To  this  sum  add  the  value  of  the  sheep 
at  $3  each — $3,801,000 — and  the  totalfor  sheep 
and  fleece  of  one  year  is  $5,801,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  the  true  jute-plant  can  hot  be 
profitably  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania.  The  im¬ 
portation  amounts  in  value  to  $7,000,000.  The 
investigation  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  jute 
has  developed  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
State  already  several  native  or  acclimated  plants 
which  will  produce  a  fiber  equal  or  superior  to 
that  of  India  jute,  and  it  can  not  he  doubted 
that  energy  directed  to  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  these  will  meet  with  a  greater 
reward  than  in  the  acclimatization  of  the  jute. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  mallow  family, 
notably  the  Indian  mallow  ( Abutilon  avancen- 
noes ),  and  the  wild  primrose  ( (Enothera  biennis). 
The  former  grows  wild  in  nearly  all  portions 
of  the  State,  and  from  samples  obtained  it  is 
evident  that  the  plant  may  he  made  to  yield  a 
fiber  fully  equal  to  that  of  jute,  with  this  ad¬ 
vantage  in  its  favor,  that  the  residue  may  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  petroleum  export  has  grown  to  be  the 
third  in  value  of  all  the  exports  of  the  country. 
By  management  the  shipment  of  the  petroleum 
from  the  wells  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  seaboard 
has  been  brought  principally  under  the  control 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  shipments 
in  1877  amounted  to  13,000,000  barrels.  The 
established  rate  of  transportation  was  $1.50 
per  barrel,  which  should  have  given  to  the 
railroad  companies  $18,500,000;  but,  instead 
of  that,  the  railroad  companies  had  actually  re¬ 
ceived  only  $5,000,000,  the  other  $13,500,000 
having  been  diverted  from  the  stockholders 
and  from  the  shippers,  and  paid  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Company.  Applications  by  the  parties  op¬ 
pressed  or  nearly  ruined  by  the  unequal  com¬ 
petition  were  made  to  the  Legislature  without 
success.  Finally  suits  were  commenced  against 
the  railroads  under  the  act  forbidding  a  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  shippers  of  freight. 
These  are  still  pending.  Pipe  companies  have 
also  been  chartered,  of  which  the  works  of  the 
Seaboard  Pipe-Line  Company  are  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive.  This  company,  established  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  pipe  line  for  trans¬ 
porting  petroleum  to  the  seacoast,  similar  to 
the  lines  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  oil  re¬ 
gions  for  several  years,  have  commenced  the 
actual  construction  of  the  works.  The  ob¬ 
jective  point  is  Baltimore.  The  line,  which 
will  he  233  miles  in  length,  will  cost,  it  is  es¬ 
timated,  $8,000  per  mile,  or  $1,750,000.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  a  six-inch  pipe,  affording  a 
discharging  capacity  of  6,000  barrels  a  day. 
The  line  is  to  be  worked  at  a  pressure  of  400 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  pipe  to  be 
tested  for  1,800  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
pressure  of  400  pounds  at  the  stations  is  equal 


to  a  head  of  1,200  feet  of  oil.  The  pumping 
stations  are  expected  to  be  four  in  number, 
their  distances  from  each  other  differing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  surface  of  the  country.  The 
first  station,  at  Parker  City,  is  to  force  the  oil 
35  miles;  the  second  pumping  station  will 
drive  it  26  miles  farther;  the  third  70  miles 
more;  and  the  last  station,  to  be  situated  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Tuscarora  Mountain, 
will  send  it  into  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  102 
miles  farther.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  hydraulic  pressure  in  a  long  line  and 
to  estimate  the  contraction  and  expansion  due 
to  changes  in  temperature. 

A  State  Convention  of  the  National  party 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  8th.  Dele¬ 
gations  were  present  from  nearly  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  State,  and  were  about  230  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  1876  this  party  cast  in  Pennsylvania 
5,000  votes,  which  had  increased  in  1877  to 
nearly  55,000.  The  Convention  was  perma¬ 
nently  organized  by  the  election  of  Frank  W. 
Hughes,  of  Schuylkill,  as  chairman.  The  plat¬ 
form  adopted,  after  long  discussion,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  United  States,  by  reason  of  its  vast  territory, 
fertile  soil,  varied  productions,  rich  minerals,  and 
temperate  climate,  could,  wisely  governed,  sustain 
in  comfort,  3nd  even  luxury,  a  population  tenfold 
greater  than  that  at  present  occupying  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  with  an  enterprising,  industrious  people, 
after  a  series  of  abundant  harvests,  manufactories  are 
idle,  business  prostrate,  labor  unemployed,  and  star¬ 
vation  impending.  This  condition  of  affairs  has 
been  produced  by  the  control  of  the  producing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  by  the  non-producers,  and  by 
legislation  in  favor  of  non-productive  capital  and 
against  the  interests  of  the  laborers  of  the  country. 
The  policy  adopted  has  reduced  the  value  of  prop¬ 
erty,  public  and  private,  over  one  half,  while  nation¬ 
al,  State,  municipal,  and  private  debts,  nominally 
the  same,  have  been  by  reason  of  such  reduction 
practically  doubled.  From  such  policy,  bankruptcy 
of  the  producing  interests  has  been  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result.  For  such  control  both  the  Repub- 
lican  and  Democratic  parties  are  responsible,  as  the 
wisdom  of  such  policy  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  at  Cincinnati  and  the  Democrats  at  St. 
Louis,  and  by  both  parties  in  their  State  platforms 
adopted  in  ^Pennsylvania.  Wisdom  would  dictate 
as  the  remedy  for  the  existing  evils  not  only  the 
repeal  of  the  pernicious  laws  and  the  establishment 
of  a  wise  and  judicious  financial  system,  formed  in 
the  interest  of  the  productive  labor  of  the  country, 
but  also  the  condemnation  by  the  people,  manifested 
at  the  ballot-box,  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties,  by  whom  the  producing  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  betrayed.  Therefore,  it  is 

Resolved ,  That  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  of  the  country  is  entitled  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  or  worthy  of  their  support,  and 
that  their  records  in  the  past  have  been  such  as  to 
render  any  pledge  they  may  make  in  the  future  un¬ 
reliable  and  unworthy  of  credit,  to  be  regarded  ns 
pledges  made  under  fear  of  public  wrath,  to  be  un¬ 
redeemed  if  by  reason  of  such  pledges  public  indig¬ 
nation  is  allayed. 

Resolved ,  That  we  reaffirm  and  endorse  the  plat¬ 
form  of  principles  adopted  by  the  Toledo  National 
Convention  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1878. 

Resolved ,  That  as  the  power  to  create  money  is  the 
highest  prerogative  of  government,  and  as  upon  the 
regulation  of  the  volume  and  value  of  such  money 
by  wise  and  judicious  legislation  depends  the  pros- 
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perity  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  such  power  should 
be  zealously  guarded  and  controlled,  and  no  power 
to  regulate  either  the  volume  or  value  of  money 
should  be  given  to  banks  or  other  moneyed  corpora¬ 
tions,  who,  by  means  of  such  power,  could  subserve 
private  ends,  and  at  will  contract  or  expand  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  country,  and  thus  hold  all  the  producing 
and  laboring  interests  in  absolute  bondage. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  national  banking  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  only  burdensome  to  the  people  by  reason 
of  the  substitution  of  an  inferior  currency  for  money 
at  a  heavy  expense  to  the  country,  in  the  useless 
payment  of  interest  on  bonds,  but  by  reason  of  the 
power  in  them  such  banks  are  obtaining  permanent 
control  of  the  Government,  and  are  becoming  the 
absolute  masters  of  all  the  business  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  that  in  the  interests  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  laborer,  the  national- 
bank  currency  should  be  withdrawn  from  circula¬ 
tion,  and  free  legal-tender  money  substituted  by  the 
Government  in  lieu  thereof. 

Resolved ,  That  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is 
founded  on  labor,  the  laborer  should  he  protected  in 
his  just  rights.  It  is  desirable  that  the  hours  of 
labor  should  be  so  limited  as  to  afford  the  laborer  an 
opportunity  to  cultivate  his  mental  faculties  and  en¬ 
joy  rational  social  intercourse  with  his  friends;  to 
earn  such  reasonable  wages  as  may  bo  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  profits  of  his  industry,  and  this  so 
that  he  may  ameliorate  his  condition  and  obtain  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  thus,  by  increasing 
consumption,  open  new  avenues  for  industry  and 
new  fields  for  labor;  to  educate  his  children,  and 
thus,  through  universal  education,  elevate  labor  and 
the  character  of  the  laborer.  For  the  purpose  of 
attaining  these  ends, 

Resolved ,  That  the  prison  contract  system  should 
be  prohibited ;  that  the  Federal  and  State  govern¬ 
ments  and  municipal  corporations  should  limit  the 
hours  of  labor ;  that  the  manufacturing,  mining, 
farming,  and  laboring  interests  of  the  country  be 
protected — 

1.  By  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  on  money,  and 
to  effect  this  by  the  Government  issuing  free  legal- 
tender  money  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  trade,  and 
regulating  its  value  and  its  volume  by  wise  and  judi¬ 
cious  legislation. 

2.  By  the  protection  of  American  industries  by 
the  enactment  of  a  tariff,  based  on  constitutional 
limits,  for  revenue,  but  with  discriminations  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  producing  interest. 

3.  By  holding  public  lands  for  the  use  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  settler,  and  not  to  be  granted  as  subsidies.  To 
hold  such  corporations  to  a  strict  accountability,  and 
when  the  terms  of  the  grant  have  not  been  complied 
with,  to  reclaim  such  lands  as  having  been  forfeited, 
and  as  having  reverted  to  the  Government. 

4.  By  opening  new  fields  for  labor  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  work  of  national  importance,  either  directly 
by  the  Government  itself,  or  by  rendering  assist¬ 
ance  ;  in  no  case  to  be  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  but 
all  outlays  of  the  Government  to  be  adequately  se¬ 
cured. 

5.  By  encouraging  our  ship-building  interests  and 
the  carrying  of  American  products  in  American  ships, 
and  to  render  such  aid,  under  proper  guarantees 
against  fraud,  as  will  enable  American  steamships 
to  compete  with  foreign  ones. 

6.  To  afford  a  safe  depository  for  money,  and  to 
protect  the  people  against  the  fraud  and  loss  occa¬ 
sioned  by  savings  banks  and  trust  companies.  A 
postal  depository  system  should  be  established,  from 
which,  upon  money  being  deposited,  certificates  of 
deposit  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  should  be 
issued,  which  certificates  should  be  payable  on  de¬ 
mand  in  full  legal-tender  Government  money. 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  the  repeal  by  the  State 
government  of  all  charters  and  special  privileges  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State, 


the  damage,  if  any,  when  judicially  ascertained,  to 
be  paid  by  the  State. 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  the  passage  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  laws  as  will  prevent  all  combinations, 
discriminations,  or  granting  of  rebates  by  transporta¬ 
tion  companies,  and  compelling  the  common  carrier 
to  furnish  the  same  facilities  and  perform  the  same 
service  for  the  same  price  to  all  men. 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  resumption  act  of  1875. 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  an  equal  and  just  taxa¬ 
tion  of  all  property  whatsoever,  except  that  used  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  used  or  held  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  purposes. 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  the  payment  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  according  to  the  original  contract,  in 
the  lawful  money  of  the  nation. 

Resolved ,  That  to  significantly  designate  our  State 
organization,  designed  to  secure  financial  and  labor 
reform,  we  adopt  the  name  of  National  Greenback- 
Labor  party  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  platform  : 

Whereas,  The  struggles  of  seven  centuries  for  civil 
liberty  have,  in  this  country,  culminated  in  securing 
to  all  au  equal  right  to  the  ballot ;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  the  intelligent  and  honest 
exercise  of  this  privilege,  judiciously  directed  to  the 
finances  of  the  country,  will  secure  general  prosper¬ 
ity,  through  a  more' equitable  distribution  of  the 
products  of  labor  :  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  condemns  all  law¬ 
lessness,  violence,  or  disorder  to  accomplish  its  ends, 
believing  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people 
cau  only  be  permanently  secured  through  the  ballot. 

The  nominations  made  were  as  follows : 
For  Governor,  Samuel  R.  Mason  ;  for  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor,  Christopher  Shearer ;  forjudge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Benjamin  S.  Bentley ; 
for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  James  L. 
Wright. 

The  Convention  of  the  Republican  party  as¬ 
sembled  at  Harrisburg  on  May  15th.  It  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  William  P. 
Stokley  as  permanent  chairman.  The  follow¬ 
ing  platform  was  then  adopted  : 

The  Republican  party  of  Pennsylvania,  adhering 
to  its  historical  record  and  to  its  principles  hereto¬ 
fore  often  affirmed,  declares: 

1.  That  it  is  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  free 
trade  in  whatever  disguise  presented,  unchangingly 
devoted  to  home  industry,  and  hereby  avows  its  spe¬ 
cial  and  direct  hostility  to  the  tariff' bill  now  pending 
in  Congress,  the  same  being  in  the  interest  of  import¬ 
ers  and  foreign  manufacturers,  and  in  opposition  to 
American  labor. 

2.  That  labor  being  the  great  source  of  national 
wealth,  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  must  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  labor  is  protected  and  em¬ 
ployed,  and  that  our  Government,  being  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  should  endeavor  to  promote  by 
all  proper  means  the  commercial  and  industrial  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation,  that  labor  and  capital  may  both 
be  profitably  employed. 

3.  That  American  commerce  should  be  fostered 
and  home  enterprise  developed  by  the  national  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  the  end  that  our  manufacturing,  mining, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  interests  may  flourish, 
our  people  find  employment,  and  the  country  be  re¬ 
stored  to  permanent  prosperity. 

4.  That  the  publio  lands  belong  to  the  people  and 
should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  actual  settlers,  so 
that  the  industrious  poor  may  be  encouraged  and 
aided  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  them. 

5.  That  we  are  now,  as  ever,  opposed  to  the  pay- 
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ment  of  claims  from  tlie  national  Treasury  to  those 
lately  engaged  in  or  sympathizing  with  the  rebellion. 
No  conqueror  should  be  forced  to  pay  indemnity  to 
the  conquered,  and  the  presentation  of  bills  demand¬ 
ing  over  $300,000,000  at  the  present  session  of  a 
Democratic  House  is  a  warning  to  the  country  of  the 
cost  and  danger  of  retaining  in  power  a  party  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  make  reprisals  on  the  tax-payers  for 
losses  which  the  crime  of  treason  brought  upon  the 
Southern  people. 

6.  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  growing  depres¬ 
sion  of  many  of  the  leading  trade  interests  of  the 
State  and  country,  resulting  largely,  it  is  believed, 
from  unfair  advantages  and  discriminating  rates  of 
freight  and  transportation  privileges  given  by  many 
of  the  transportation  companies  of  the  State  and 
country  to  a  favored  few,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  gen¬ 
eral  producing  interests,  and  this  Convention  ear¬ 
nestly  recommends  the  enactment  of  such  laws  by  the 
State  and  national  Legislatures  as  will  correct  this 
growing  evil. 

7.  That  the  Southern  Republicans,  white  and  col¬ 
ored,  have  our  earnest  sympathy  in  the  unequal  con¬ 
test  to  w’hich  they  are  subjected  for  civil  liberty  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  constitutional  privileges ; 
and  that,  in  the  interests  of  their  guaranteed  rights, 
we  demand  from  the  General  Government  for  them 
an  equal  and  fair  ballot,  and  that  equality  before  the 
law  which  should  be  the  boast  of  every  government. 

8.  Resolved ,  That  the  administration  of  Governor 
Ilartranft  meets  the  hearty  endorsement  and  unquali¬ 
fied  approval  of  the  party  that  elected  him,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  honor  him.  He  has  proved  himself  an  able 
magistrate,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  wise  officer,  and  bis 
party  tenders  to  him  the  praise  due  to  personal  up¬ 
rightness,  to  political  devotion,  and  to  official  recti¬ 
tude. 

The  following  nominations  were  then  made: 
For  Governor,  Henry  M.  Hoyt ;  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Charles  W.  Stone;  for  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  James  P.  Sterrett ;  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Aaron  Iv.  Dunkel. 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at 
Pittsburg  on  May  22d,  and  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Buckalew  as 
permanent  chairman.  The  platform  adopted 
was  as  follows: 

The  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  unanimously  de¬ 
clare  : 

That  the  Republican  party,  its  measures  and  its 
men,  are  responsible  for  the  financial  distress,  the 
misery  and  want  that  now  exist.  It  has  had  con¬ 
trol  of  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  has  enact¬ 
ed  and  perpetuated  a  policy  that  has  enriched  the  few 
and  impoverished  the  many.  Its  system  of  finance 
has  been  one  of  favors  to  moneyed  monopoly,  of  un¬ 
equal  taxation,  of  exemption  of  classes,  of  high  rates 
of  interest  and  of  remorseless  contraction,  which  has 
destroyed  every  enterprise  that  gave  employment  to 
labor.  Its  present  hold  upon  Federal  power  was  se¬ 
cured  by  fraud,  perjury,  and  forgery.  Its  laws  are 
unjust  and  its  practices  are  immoral.  They  distress 
the  people  and  destroy  their  substance.  The  only 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  an  entire  change  of  policy, 
and  the  dethronement  of  those  in  power;  and  we 
resolve, 

That  further  contraction  of  the  volume  of  United 
States  legal-tender  notes  is  unwise  and  unnecessary. 
They  should  be  received  for  customs  duties,  and  re¬ 
issued  as  fast  as  received. 

Gold,  silverj  and  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
at  par  therewith  are  a  just  basis  for  paper  circula¬ 
tion. 

A  close  connection  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  business  interests  of  the  people,  through 
national  banks,  tends  to  monopoly  and  centralization, 
but,  in  changing  the  system,  uniformity  of  notes,  se¬ 


curity  of  the  noteholder,  and  protection  of  the  capital 
invested  should  be  provided  for. 

Treasury  notes  issued  in  exchange  for  bonds  bear¬ 
ing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  is  the  best  form  in  which 
the  credit  of  the  Government  can  be  given  for  paper 
currency. 

Labor  and  capital  have  equal  demands  upon  and 
equal  responsibility  to  law.  Commerce  ana  manu¬ 
factures  should  be  encouraged,  so  that  steady  em¬ 
ployment  and  fair  wages  may  be  yielded  to  labor, 
while  safety  of  investment  and  moderate  return  for 
its  use  belong  to  capital.  Violence  or  breaches  of 
order  in  support  of  the  real  or  supposed  rights  of 
either  should  he  promptly  suppressed  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law. 

The  Republican  party  by  its  legislation  in  1872, 
which  reduced  the  tariff  on  bituminous  coal  from 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton,  and  upon  iron,  steel,  wool,  metals,  paper, 
glass,  leather,  and  all  manufactures  of  each  of  them 
ten  per  cent.,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  industries  and 
labor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  public  lands  are  the  common  property  of  the 
people,  and  they  should  not  be  sold  to  speculators 
nor  granted  to  railroad  or  other  corporations,  but 
should  be  reserved  as  homesteads  for  actual  set¬ 
tlers. 

Our  public  debt  should  be  held  at  home,  and  the 
bonds  representing  it  ought  to  be  of  small  denomi¬ 
nations,  in  which  the  savings  of  the  masses  may  be 
safely  invested. 

Thorough  investigation  into  the  electoral  fraud  of 
1876  should  be  made,  fraud  should  be  exposed,  truth 
vindicated,  and  criminals  punished.  But  we  oppose 
any  attack  upon  the  President’s  title  as  dangerous  to 
our  institutions  and  fruitless  in  its  results. 

The  Republican  party,  controlling  the  legislation 
of  the  State,  has  refused  to  execute  many  of  the  re¬ 
forms  of  the  new  Constitution.  Among  otherthinge, 
it  has  neglected  and  refused  to  compel  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  all  of  its  provisions  by  the  corporations  of 
the  State;  to  prevent  undue  and  unreasonable  dis¬ 
crimination  in  charges  for  transportation  for  freight 
and  passengers,  and  without  abatement  of  drawback 
to  any ;  to  give  to  all  equal  means  for  transporting 
the  raw  material  of  the  State  in  such  manner  and  to 
such  points  as  they  may  prefer;  and  to  publish  in 
good  faith  monthly  statements  of  where  the  money 
of  the  people  was  kept.  The  Republican  party  cre¬ 
ates  new  offices  and  adds  enormous  perquisites  to 
others,  and  fills  them  with  favorites,  whose  chief 
duty  is  to  manage  its  political  machinery.  Its  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  State  government  grows  more 
expensive  with  each  year  of  its  rule.  Legislation 
has  been  directed  by  Republican  lobbyists,  who  in 
turn  manipulate  and  control  the  nominations  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  its  candidates  are  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  junta,  whose  decrees  are  accepted  as  the 
irreversible  mandates  of  absolute  hereditary  power. 
We  denounce  these  methods,  these  measures,  and 
these  men  as  unworthy  the  support  of  an  honest  and 
free  people,  and  we  invite  all,  of  every  shade  of  po¬ 
litical  opinion,  to  unite  with  us  in  delivering  the 
Commonwealth  from  their  hateful  rule. 

The  following  nominations  tvere  made :  For 
Governor,  Andrew  H.  Dill ;  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  John  Fertig;  for  Judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Henry  P.  Eoss ;  for  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  J.  Simpson  Africa. 

The  State  election  was  held  on  November 
5th,  and  resulted  as  follows:  For  Governor, 
Hoyt,  Eepublican,  319,190 ;  Dill,  Democrat, 
297,137  ;  Mason,  National,  81,758  ;  Lane,  Pro¬ 
hibition,  3,759.  The  other  candidates  for  State 
officers  received,  each,  a  less  vote.  Charles 
W.  Stone  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor ; 
Aaron  K.  Dunkel,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs ; 
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James  P.  Sterrett,  Judge  of  tlie  Supreme  Court. 
The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows  : 


PARTIES. 

Senate. 

House. 

Bepublicans . 

82 

107 

Democrats . 

15 

7S 

Nationals . 

3 

16 

Total . 

60 

201 

The  result  of  the  election  for  members  of 
Congress  was  as  follows :  First  District  - 
Bingham,  Repub.,  13,751 ;  McOandless,  Dem., 
6,324;  Stevenson,  Gr.,  4,223. 

Second  District — O’Neill,  Repub.,  14,063 ; 
Gibson,  Dem.,  9,177;  Keyser,  Gr.,  402. 

Third  District — Sheddon,  Gr.  and  Repub., 
7,970  ;  Randall,  Dem.,  10,717. 

Fourth  District — Kelley,  Repub.  and  Gr., 
17,786  ;  Banes,  Dem.,  11,697. 

Fifth  District — Harmer,  Repub.,  16,784 ; 
Dallam,  Dem.,  11,742;  Stephens,  Gr.,  1,539. 

Sixth  District — Ward,  Repub.,  13,041 ;  Cus¬ 
ter,  Dem.,  8,285 ;  Hibbard,  Gr.,  709. 

Seventh  District — Godshalk,  Repub.,  15,092 ; 
James,  Dem.,  13,754;  Acker,  Gr.,  569. 

Eighth  District — Maltzberger,  Repub.,  6,428; 
Clymer,  Dem.,  12,419  ;  Yoder,  Gr.,  2,330. 

Ninth  District — Smith,  Repub.,  15,486  ;  Wil 
son,  Dem.,  8,605;  Clair,  Gr.,  273. 

Tenth  District — Whitaker,  Repub.,  4,429; 
Bachman,  Dem.,  16,678;  Longaker,  Gr.,  7,329. 

Eleventh  District — Albright,  Repub.,  8,116; 
Klotz,  Dem.,  8,211;  Brockway,  Independent 
Dem.,  4,379;  Orvts,  Gr.,  5,193. 

Twelfth  District — Roberts,  Repub.,  9,124 ; 
Wright,  Gr.  and  Dem.,  11,817. 

Thirteenth  District — Fisher,  Repub.,  5,698  ; 
Ryon,  Dem.,  7,320;  Brumm,  Gr.,  7,128. 

Fourteenth  District — Killinger,  Repub.,  13,- 
659 ;  Withington,  Dem.,  12,033 ;  Earley,  Gr., 
3,962. 

Fifteenth  District — Overton,  Repub.,  13,145 ; 
Dimmick,  Dem.,  3,783  ;  De  Witt,  National, 
9,321. 

Sixteenth  District — Mitchell,  Repub., 11, 133 ; 
Smith,  Dem.,  5,849 ;  Davis,  Gr.,  10,063. 

Seventeenth  District  —  Campbell,  Repub., 
12,168;  Coffrotli,  Dem.,  12,472;  Adams,  Gr., 
2,275. 

Eighteenth  District — Fisher,  Repub.,  14,878; 
Stenger,  Dem.,  14,671 ;  Dougherty,  Gr.,  754. 

Nineteenth  District — Cochran,  Repub.,  12,- 
322 ;  Beltzhoover,  Dem.,  17,819 ;  Slayton,  Gr., 
821. 

Twentieth  District — Yocum,  Gr.  and  Re¬ 
pub.,  13,454;  Curtin,  Dem.,  13,381. 

Twenty-first  District — Bailey,  Repub.,  9,349 ; 
Wise,  Dem.,  12,880;  McFarland,  Gr.,  3,819. 

Twenty-second  District — Errett,  Repub.,  9,- 
099;  Duff,  Dem.,  7,260;  Kirk,  Gr.,  7,447. 

Twenty-third  District — Bayne,  Repub.,  9,- 
104;  McKenna,  Dem.,  5,621;  Watson,  Gr., 
2,781. 

Twenty-fourth  District — Shallenberger,  Re¬ 
pub.,  11,261;  Clendennin,  Dem.,  10,025;  Em¬ 
erson,  Gr.,  1,901. 


Twenty-fifth  District — White,  Repub.,  10,- 
744;  Guffey,  Dem.,  9,031;  Mosgrove,  Gr.,8,874. 

Twenty-sixth  District' — Dick,  Repub.,  14,- 
010 ;  Bard,  Dem.,  6,558 ;  Plummer,  Gr.,  12,713. 

Twenty-seventh  District — Osmer,  Repub., 
11,205  ;  Allen,  Dem.,  8,551 ;  Camp,  Gr.,  5,127. 

In  the  case  of  Meister  vs.  Moore,  in  error  from 
theCircuit  Courtof  theDistrict  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  held  that  the 
statutes  of  any  State  providing  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  minister  or  magistrate  at  the  solemni¬ 
zation  of  marriage  do  not  render  a  marriage  at 
common  law  invalid  for  non-conformity.  Such 
statutes  regulate  the  mode  of  entering  into  the 
marriage  contract,  it  is  said,  but  they  do  not 
confer  the  right,  and  hence  they  are  not  within 
the  principle  that  where  a  statute  creates  a 
right  and  provides  a  remedy  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment,  the  remedy  is  exclusive.  A  statute  may 
take  away  a  common-law  right,  but  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  against  the  intention  to  do  so,  un¬ 
less  it  is  clearly  expressed.  Whatever  direc¬ 
tions  statutes  may  give  respecting  its  formation 
or  solemnization,  the  courts  have  usually  held 
a  marriage  good  at  common  law  to  be  good 
notwithstanding  such  statutes,  unless  they  con¬ 
tain  express  words  of  nullity.  In  this  case  the 
marriage  was  with  an  Indian  girl  by  declara¬ 
tion  and  cohabitation.  Reversed.  Mr.  Justice 
Strong  delivered  the  opinion. 

The  case  of  Henry  Whelan  against  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  which  involved  the  liability  of 
the  city  to  pay  $6,000,000  of  bonds  issued  for 
the  improvement  of  Penn  Avenue,  was  decided 
against  the  city.  The  grounds  urged  by  the 
city  to  sustain  her  exemption  from  liability 
were :  First,  that  the  bonds  issued  under  the 
Penn  Avenue  act  and  its  supplements  did  not 
constitute  part  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburg;  that  the  holders  of  said  bonds 
were  bound  to  look  for  the  interest  thereon 
due  and  to  become  due  to  the  assessments 
made  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  upon 
the  properties  abutting  on  the  streets  or  ave¬ 
nues  improved,  and  that  no  authority  or  power 
had  been  given  or  delegated  to  the  Councils 
of  the  city  to  levy  a  general  tax  or  any  tax 
to  pay  the  interest  on  said  bonds  out  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  city.  Second,  that  the 
bonds  in  question  were  issued  in  disregard  of 
the  Constitution,  which  limits  the  debt  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  requisition  of  commissioners, 
without  any  previous  appropriation  made  for 
their  payment  by  Councils,  as  required  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Court  decided  that  neither 
of  these  grounds  of  defense  could  be  sustained, 
and  conclude  by  saying:  “We  are  all  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  bonds  in  controversy  are  the  bonds 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  part  of  its 
funded  debt ;  that  they  were  issued  by  lawful 
authority,  and  for  a  sufficient  consideration ; 
and  that  honor,  good  faith,  and  the  law  of  the 
land  alike  require  that  the  city  should  provide 
for  their  payment.” 

Another  case  involving  a  question  of  great 
interest  to  municipalities  was  decided  by  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  January,  1878..  It 
related  to  the  assessment  of  taxes  on  farming 
lands  included  in  extended  city  limits,  and  is 
known  as  Kelly  vs.  City  of  Pittsburg.  As  long 
ago  as  1867  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
were  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  large  tract  of 
country  composed  chiefly  of  farm  lands  and  in¬ 
cluding  several  entire  townships.  The  plaintiff 
in  the  suit  owned  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  hound¬ 
ed  by  farms,  except  an  adjacent  parcel  of  about 
twenty  acres,  laid  off  into  lots.  On  one  side  of  his 
tract  was  about  one  thousand  acres  in  farms, 
and  surrounding  and  between  it  and  the  city 
were  other  farms.  His  land  was  used  for  farm¬ 
ing  and  dairy  purposes  only.  It  Was  not  brought 
into  the  city  with  his  consent,  nor  was  it  sur¬ 
veyed  into  lots.  It  was  distant  from  gas-pipes 
and  lamps,  water-pipes,  sewers,  police-heats, 
and  fire-apparatus.  It  had  no  streets  or  lanes 
maintained  for  city  uses,  except  those  prior 
existing  roads  which  were  and  continued  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  his  farm.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  being  brought  within  the  city  limits 
it  was  taxed  a  sum  of  $2,117  on  a  valuation  of 
$244,000  for  city  purposes  alone,  exclusive  of 
county,  poor,  and  school  taxes,  while  the  pro¬ 
ductive  yearly  value  of  the  land  as  a  farm  was 
a  total  of  $800.  Upon  the  constitutional  rights 
involved  in  this  state  of  facts,  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  became  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  grave  and  dignified  but  serious  judi¬ 
cial  quarrel.  The  majority  of  the  Judges  car¬ 
ried  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  municipal  tax. 
Two  of  the  Judges,  however,  filed  dissenting 
opinions.  One  says : 

The  true  question  is  the  authority  of  the  city  to 
burden  sucli  property  in  its  existing  condition  with 
taxes  for  merely  city  purposes.  The  power  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  limits  is  conceded.  It  is  often  necessary  as 
a  wise  preparation  to  bring  such  lands  into  a  state 
that  may  adapt  them  to  future  progress.  But  this 
concession  to  the  power  of  extension  and  general 
municipal  jurisdiction  gives  no  power  to  tax  farms 
having  no  need  of  city  improvements  for  exclusively 
city  purposes.  Taxes  levied  on  mere  farm  lands  to 
pay  city  levies,  appreciable  only  to  the  built-up  or 
true  city,  is  nothing  more  than  an  order  to  farmers 
to  pay  for  the  beuefit  of  the  city  residents.  The 
taxing  power  may  be  exercised  to  the  full  extent  of 
the. public  exigency,  but  it  is  bounded  in  its  exercise 
by  its  own  nature,  essential  characteristics  and  pur¬ 
pose.  It  must  therefore  visit  all  alike,  in  a  reason¬ 
able,  practicable  way,  within  the  just  limits  of  what 
is  taxation.  Like  the  rain,  it  may  fall  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  districts  and  by  turns,  but  still  it  must  be  pub¬ 
lic  in  its  purpose  and  reasonably  just  and  equal  in  its 
distribution.  All  men  participate  more  or  less  in  the 
general  advantage  of  government,  but  there  can  be 
no  such  postulate  for  the  imposition  of  local  burdens 
for  specific  benefits.  A  court  must  regard  a  substan¬ 
tial  return  and  not  a  merely  speculative  or  shadowy 
benefit  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  pretext. 

Some  rural  properties  may  be  subject  to  municipal 
taxation,  for  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  gas,  water, 
police,  and  other  city  advantages.  But  when  the 
property  is,  as  here,  a  farm,  not  subject  to  the  tax  for 
these  city  purposes,  it  is  manifest  that  classification 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  This  farm  is  not 
taxable  at  all  for  these  purely  city  purposes. 

W e  have  arrived  just  at  that  point  in  the  history  of 
loeal  taxation  where,  in  my  judgment,  this  Court 
should  stand  firmly  as  the  bulwark  of  human  rights, 


to  prevent  their  sacrifice  in  detail,  and  by  gradual 
encroachment.  If  the  rights  of  property  can  be  taken 
or  taxed  away,  without  a  justifiable  cause  to  bring 
the  legislative  act  within  the  just  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  confiscation,  not  legal  contribution. 
Planted  on  the  broad  foundations  of  the  rights  of 
men,  I  shall  stand  alone,  if  no  one  go  with  me,  in  the 
defense  of  constitutional  liberty,  opposed  to  every 
scheme  of  plunder  however  gilded  or  bright,  which 
the  tenants  of  municipal  places  may  devise. 

PERU  (RepTblica  del  Pep.P),  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state  of  South  America. 

The  census  of  1876  sets  down  the  population 
of  Peru  at  2,699,945.  The  President  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Mariano  Ignacio  Prado,  installed  in  office 
on  August  2,  1876.  The  President  organized 
a  new  Cabinet  December  17,  1878,  as  follows: 
Interior,  Sr.  Don  Juan  Corrales  Melgar ;  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  Don  Mariano 
Felipe  Paz-Soldan  ;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  Sr.  Don  M.  Irigoyen  ;  War 
and  Marine,  General  Domingo  del  Solar;  Fi¬ 
nance,  Sr.  Izcue.  The  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  Sr.  Don  T.  A.  Ribeyro ;  Postmaster- 
General,  Sr.  Don  F.  de  P.  Munoz ;  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Army,  General  M.  Rivarola  ; 
Commandant-General  of  the  Navy,  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  A.  de  la  Haza. 

The  Peruvian  Consul-General  in  New  York 
is  Mr.  J.  C.  Tracy. 

The  Archbishop  of  Lima  is  P.  Orueta  y  Cas- 
trillon. 

The  navy  of  Peru  is  composed mf  18  vessels, 
of  3,896  horse-power  and  66  guns.  The  army 
has  been  reduced  to  3,000  men,  forming  8  bat¬ 
talions  of  infantry,  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  and 
2  brigades  of  artillery.  There  are  besides  1,000 
gendarmes  and  1,200  policemen  ( vigilantes ). 

A  preliminary  session  of  Congress  was  opened 
on  the  12th  of  July,  and  the  Civil  party,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Government,  secured  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  and  on  July  26th  elected 
Sr.  Don  Manuel  Pardo,  formerly  President  of 
the  Republic,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
Captain  Camilio  Carillo,  the  distinguished  sci¬ 
entist,  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House.  On  the 
anniversary  of  Peruvian  independence,  July 
28th,  President  Prado  opened  Congress  in  per¬ 
son,  and  in  his  message  reviewed  at  some  length 
the  condition  of  the  country,  which  he  thought 
more  favorable  than  when  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  Government,  the  most  important  financial 
questions  having  been  arranged.  Jealous  of 
the  national  honor,  the  Government  was  doing 
all  that  was  possible  to  reestablish  the  credit 
of  the  republic,  and  would  not  rest  until  that 
end  was  attained.  The  seizure  of  the  Huascai 
by  an  English  ship  of  war  was  alluded  to  in 
these  terms:  “If  an  unexpected  incident  was 
at  one  time  sufficiently  serious  to  endanger  our 
friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain,  that  dan¬ 
ger  is  removed  by  the  conciliatory  manner  in 
which  our  reclamation  was  answered.  But  this 
answer,  although  amicable,  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  since  it  is  based  on  a  denial  of  our 
right.  The  Government  has  repeated  its  de¬ 
mand  for  redress,  and  expects  that  it  will  be 
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conceded  by  Great  Britain,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  honorable  dealings  which  always 
distinguish  the  Cabinet  of  her  Majesty.”  With 
Bolivia  negotiations  were  pending  for  a  friendly 
settlement  of  the  customs  question,  and  a  new 
and  satisfactory  treaty  was  shortly  promised. 
The  railways  and  the  mining  operations  in  the 
Oerro  de  Pasco  would  be  vigorously  pushed  for¬ 
ward  to  completion,  funds  being  forthcoming 
from  the  nitrate  consignment  coutract.  To 
avoid  the  serious  disturbances  attendant  on  the 
popular  elections,  Congress  was  requested  to 
give  its  attention  to  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
electoral  system. 

A  law  was  subsequently  voted  by  Congress 
amending  the  Constitution,  so  that  hereafter 
Congress  will  assemble  annually,  instead  of 
every  two  years  as  heretofore.  The  ordinary 
session  will  be  of  sixty  days,  and  that  term  can 
not  be  exceeded.  Should  circumstances  render 
it  necessary,  the  Executive  has  the  power  to 
convene  an  extraordinary  session  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  treating  special  questions,  in  which  case 
the  session  will  be  limited  to  forty  days. 

The  Government  has  issued  a  decree  order¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  a  Fine  Arts  Institution 
for  the  teaching  of  painting,  sculpture,  music, 
declamation,  and  architecture.  The  purpose  of 
the  Government  in  creating  this  institution  is 
to  offer  to  young  men  the  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  that  may  open  to  them  a  new 
career.  This  measure  is  expected  to  prove 
beneficial  in  the  work  of  social  improvement. 

Don  Manuel  Pardo,  chief  of  the  Civil  party 
and  President  of  the  Senate,  was  assassinated 
on  entering  the  Senate,  November  16th,  by  Ser¬ 
geant  Montoya  of  the  Lima  garrison.  He  had 
been  President  of  Peru  from  August  2,  1872, 
to  1876,  and  was  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  South  America.  The  apparent  mo¬ 
tive  for  his  assassination  was  the  possibility 
that,  by  doing  away  with  the  leader  of  the  Civil 
party,  dissension  and  rivalry  would  appear  in 
its  ranks,  and  his  political  opponents  would  re¬ 
main  in  power ;  but  the  Civil  party  was  so  well 
organized  by  Senor  Pardo  that  its  direction  has 
become  comparatively  easy,  and  its  success  is 
assured  in  future  elections.  Sergeant  Montoya 
and  thirteen  other  persons  were  committed  for 
trial  for  the  assassination.  Among  those  ar¬ 
rested  as  implicated  in  the  crime,  but  subse¬ 
quently  released,  were  two  generals  and  Mrs. 
Pierola,  wife  of  the  well-known  revolutionist. 

In  the  absence  of  official  returns  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  Peru  since  1876,  it  is  estimated  as 
follows : 


Home  debt . 

Equatorian  bonds . 

Bonds  of  the  Pisco  and  Lima  Rail¬ 
road . 

Loan  of  1ST0 . 

Loan  of  1872 . 

Difference  of  interest  loan  of  1870, 
arrangement  of  July,  1876, 

Amount  of  unpaid  coupons . 

Debt  to  American  consignees . 


$38,530 

1,323,400 

55,707,900 

107,633,700 

11,141,580 

26,187,477 

2,700,000 


$24,723,531 


Total  foreign  debt. 


204.732,587 


Total  public  debt 


$229,456,168 


Peru  having  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
foreign  debt,  the  British  bondholders  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  suggesting  an  import 
duty  of  £6  per  ton  on  all  guano  imported  into 
England,  five  sixths  of  which  to  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  the  bonds ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  British  Government  will  in¬ 
terfere  in  that  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  bond¬ 
holders.  They  claim  that  the  original  security 
given  for  the  bonds  held  by  the  British  bond¬ 
holders  covered  the  following  interests :  1.  The 
national  good  faith.  2.  All  the  stock  and  de¬ 
posits  of  guano  belonging  to  the  republic.  3. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  exportation  to  Europe 
and  America.  4.  The  railways  from  Arequipa 
to  Puno,  from  Megia  to  Arequipa,  and  from 
Callao  to  Oroya.  5.  All  the  lines  constructed 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  loans,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  working  of  the  lines  mentioned. 
6.  The  works  of  irrigation  that  might  be  car¬ 
ried  to  an  end.  7.  The  general  receipts  of 
the  republic  from  customs  and  other  sources. 
Since  the  default  on  the  interest  of  the  bonds, 
Peru  has  let  out  contracts  to  other  parties  for 
guano,  which  the  bondholders  claim  will  be 
ruinous  to  their  interests ;  and  so  long  as  Peru 
respects  those  contracts,  the  bondholders  have 
little  prospect  of  being  paid. 

The  receipts  for  the  two  financial  periods  of 
1873-74  and  1875-76  were  respectively  $62,- 
753,903  and  $66,601,664,  and  the  expenditures 
$65,500,836,  and  $65,063,122.  The  receipts  in 
1877  amounted  to  $27,082,956,  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  to  $26,254,531,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$916,401  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878.  The 
Government  has  presented  to  Congress  the 
general  budget  for  the  two  years  1878  and 
1879.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  $37,862,026, 
and  the  outlay  at  $42,773,568,  which  may  be 
reduced  by  economy  in  the  administration. 

There  is  no  direct  taxation  in  Peru,  and  the 
revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  the  sale  of 
guano  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  from  duties  on 
imports,  which  yielded,  in  1873,  $8,400,000 ; 

1874, $7,097,000;  1875,  $7,082,000  ;  1876,  $5,- 
541,664;  1877,  $4,005,689.  The  total  imports 
in  1877  amounted  to  $24,179,094,  and  the  ex¬ 
ports,  including  products  and  merchandise, 
were  valued  at  $52,497,747.  These  figures 
show  conclusively  that,  were  it  not  for  the  im¬ 
mense  indebtedness  of  the  country,  it  would 
not  belie  its  traditional  fame  for  riches. 

The  exportation  of  nitrate  from  the  year 
1874  to  1877  inclusive,  according  to  official 
data,  was  as  follows,  at  an  average  price  of  $3 
per  cwt. :  1874,  4,761,970  cwt.,  $14,285,910; 

1875,  6,152,773  cwt.,  $18,458,319;  1876,  5,966,- 
423  cwt.,  $17,899,269;  1877,  4,262,689  cwt., 
$12,788,067.  The  Government  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  group  of  Peruvian  and 
foreign  capitalists  for  the  consignment  and 
sale  of  the  nitrate  manufactured  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  works.  The  contract  is  for  five 
years,  and  covers  all  the  European  markets, 
and  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  extended  to  those 
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of  the  United  States.  The  limit  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  fixed  at  5,000,000  quintals,  never  to  ex¬ 
ceed  6,000,000.  The  Government  will  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  sterling, 
£4,000,000  of  which  will  be  applied  to  the 
payment  for  property  expropriated,  and  the 
remaining  million  handed  over  to  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  Mr.  Meiggs,  to  fulfill  contract  obliga¬ 
tions  and  carry  on  the  work  upon  the  Cuzco 
and  Chimbote  Railways.  These  bonds  are 
guaranteed  by  the  property  itself,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  will  pay  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
nitrate  an  interest  of  8  per  cent,  yearly  and  an 
annual  sinking  fund  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  full 
amount  of  £5,000,000.  The  company  will  also 
pay  off  the  remaining  obligations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  associated  banks.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  regarded  very  favorably,  as  the  re¬ 
public  receives  a  certain  income  on  its  property, 
the  bonds  are  properly  guaranteed,  and  a  de¬ 
cided  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  country  by 
the  resumption  of  works  on  the  two  great 
railways  mentioned,  and  the  opening  of  the 
wonderfully  rich  mineral  region  around  Yura- 
marca. 

The  average  exportation  of  guano  during  the 
last  ten  years  is  estimated  at  400,000  tons  per 
year,  valued  at  $23,000,000.  The  other  prod¬ 
ucts  exported  from  Peru  are  alpaca  and  llama 
wools,  cotton,  and  sugar,  the  value  of  which  in 
1877  was  $6,562,729. 

In  1876  the  entries  at  the  various  ports  were 
9,022,  of  which  4,864  were  of  steamers.  The 
clearances  were  9,380,  of  which  4,826  were 
of  steamers.  Most  of  the  ships  leaving  Callao 
in  ballast  go  to  the  guano  islands  for  cargoes. 
The  merchant  marine  of  Peru  in  1876  consisted 
of  147  sailing  ships,  of  49,860  tons,  and  8  steam¬ 
ers,  of  1,768  tons. 

In  1877  there  were  in  the  republic  1,134 
miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  when  the 
railway  system  is  completed  there  will  be  over 
1,700  miles.  Peru  has  entered  upon  the  most 
extensive  system  of  railroad-building  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation.  These  roads,  important  as  they  are, 
have  not  yet  yielded  any  dividends,  but  they 
were  needed  to  develop  the  country.  The  late 
Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  the  most  daring  railroad- 
builder  of  modern  times,  was  willing  to  build 
the  roads  and  to  take  the  bonds  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  payment,  and  nearly  $200,000,000  were 
expended  for  railroads  and  other  public  im¬ 
provements.  The  country  will  probably  be 
financially  embarrassed  until  the  railway  lines 
are  completed,  and  the  agricultural  lands  and 
the  mines  feel  the  influence  of  easy  and  cheap 
transportation. 

There  are  in  Peru  over  15,000  mines,  of 
which  only  about  600  are  actually  worked. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  $36,000,000  worth 
of  silver  has  passed  through  the  Lima  mint  for 
coinage  or  assay.  Gold  and  silver  pay  an  ex¬ 
port  duty  of  3  per  cent.  There  is  but  a  small 
production  of  gold,  but  silver  i3  largely  pro¬ 
duced  and  exported  either  as  metal  or  ores. 


Coinage  is  free  and  unlimited,  the  mint  receiv¬ 
ing  bullion  and  returning  its  value  in  coin. 
Silver  is  found  in  all  the  western  range  of  the 
Andes,  from  lat.  3°  to  22°  S.  The  district  of 
Cerro  de  Pasco  produced,  from  1630  to  1849, 
$475,000,000.  A  tunnel,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Sutro  Tunnel  in  Nevada,  is  projected  at  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  and  is  calculated  to  open  100,000 
square  yards  of  surface  and  $500,000,000  worth 
of  ore.  Other  mines  of  equal  value  may  be 
opened  when  better  railroad  facilities  exist  in 
the  province,  of  Puno.  Before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  system  of  railways,  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  smelting  silver  were 
incredible,  the  ores  being  transported  on  mules’ 
backs  over  rugged  mountain  paths.  The  execu¬ 
tors  of  Mr.  Meiggs’s  contracts  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Peru  have  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  to  be  employed  in  the  mines  of 
Cerro  de  Pasco.  Machinery  for  an  80-stainp 
mill  has  been  purchased  at  San  Francisco,  and 
has  already  reached  Peru.  The  mills  will  soon 
be  in  operation,  and  will  turn  out  about  400 
tons  of  ore  daily.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
ores  to  he  extracted  will  belong  to  the  state, 
and  will  probably  amount  to  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  sum.  The  financial  future  of  Peru  may  he 
very  advantageously  influenced  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  working  of  these  famous  argentiferous 
deposits. 

PIUS  IX.,  Giovanni  Maeia  Mastai-Fek- 
eetti,  the  257th  Roman  Pontiff,  died  February 
7th.  Born  a,t  Sinigaglia,  in  the  province  of 
Ancona,  May  13,  1792,  he  was  originally  des¬ 
tined  by  his  parents  for  the  profession  of  arms ; 
but  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having  developed 
symptoms  of  epilepsy,  he  was  forced  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  military  career,  and  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Church.  Upon  the  completion 
of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  which  had  been 
more  than  once  intermitted  in  consequence 
of  political  disturbances  and  the  infirm  state 
of  his  health,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1819. 
Inasmuch  as  the  canon  law  expressly  prohibits 
the  ordination  of  epileptics,  a  special  dispen¬ 
sation  from  the  Pope  was  requisite.  His  first 
field  of  labor  was  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  the 
city  of  Rome ;  here  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  exemplary  devotion  to  his  pastoral  du¬ 
ties,  and  especially  by  the  charitable  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 
After  four  years  of  meritorious  service  in  this 
humble  station,  he  was  selected  by  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi  to  accompany  to  Chili,  in  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  auditor,  or  secretary,  Monsignore  Muzi, 
dispatched  to  that  country  as  extraordinary 
delegate  apostolic.  The  duties  of  this  office 
he  discharged  with  great  discretion,  ne  was 
much  concerned  at  beholding  the  spiritual  des¬ 
titution  of  the  Indians  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  did  missionary  work  among  them. 
At  Santiago  he  made  a  very  favorable  impres¬ 
sion,  and  his  many  charitable  acts  were  long 
remembered.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  1825, 
Pope  Leo  XII.  appointed  him  one  of  his  do¬ 
mestic  prelates,  and  President  of  the  Hospice 
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of  St.  Michael.  He  was  raised  to  the  episco¬ 
pate  in  1827,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  and 
named  Archbishop  of  Spoleto.  By  his  prudence 
and  firmness,  tempered  by  his  natural  goodness 
of  heart,  he  corrected  many  grievous  evils  in 
his  diocese.  He  introduced  many  important  re¬ 
forms  among  the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders, 
and  exerted  himself  zealously  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  In  1833  he  was 
transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Imola, 
in  Romagna,  a  diocese  at  that  time  sorely  dis¬ 
tracted  by  factions.  The  people  were  pro¬ 
foundly  discontented,  and  ready  to  rise  iu  re¬ 
volt;  but  the  pacific  counsels  of  their  new 
Bishop  prevailed,  and  soon  peace,  order,  and 
mutual  confidence  had  resumed  their  sway. 
His  extraordinary  success  in  conciliating  dis¬ 
affected  communities  won  for  him  the  respect 
of  his  superiors,  and  afterward  led  to  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  Papal  chair.  In  1836  he  was  sent 
as  Nuncio  to  Naples.  It  happened  that  the 
cholera  was  then  raging  in  that  city,  and  he 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  efforts  made  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  sick.  In  1840  he  was 
raised  to  the  cardinalate,  but  still  continued  to 
govern  the  diocese  of  Imola.  On  the  death  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  June  1,  1846,  Cardinal  Mas- 
tai-Ferretti  was  the  first  choice  of  all  men  of 
liberal  views  for  his  successor.  The  French 
Ambassador,  Count  Rossi,  afterward  Prime 
Minister  of  Pius  IX.,  exerted  himself  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  Cardinals  in  his  favor,  pointing  out 
the  need  of  reform  in  the  Government,  and 
conciliation  of  the  disaffected  populations,  and 
the  eminent  fitness  of  Cardinal  Mastai-Ferrdtti 
for  that  work.  He  was  elected  Pope  on  the 
16th  of  June,  on  the  second  ballot,  before  the 
arrival  in  the  city  of  the  Austrian  Cardinals, 
who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  his  nomina¬ 
tion.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  consult  with 
Count  Rossi  on  the  reforms  most  likely  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  Papal  sovereignty  with  the  claims  of 
Italian  patriotism.  On  July  1st,  Pius  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  commission  of  six  cardinals,  whom 
he  had  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on 
the  Government,  sundry  projects,  among  them 
those  of  dismissing  the  Swiss  Guard,  of  granting 
full  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders,  of  adopt¬ 
ing  effectual  means  to  restore  the  public  credit, 
and  of  reforming  the  entire  civil  and  criminal 
codes,  together  with  the  administration  and 
the  judiciary.  The  majority  of  the  commission 
were  opposed  to  these  changes;  nevertheless, 
Pius  dismissed  the  mercenary  troops,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  general  amnesty.  The  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Austria  and  of  several  of  the  minor 
states  of  Italy  were  irritated  by  these  innova¬ 
tions,  but  the  Pope  would  not  listen  to  their 
remonstrances.  He  appointed  commissions  of 
jurists  to  report  on  the  reforms  which  were 
needed ;  he  reduced  his  own  household  ex¬ 
penses,  abolished  all  pensions  not  granted  for 
great  public  services,  imposed  a  three  years’ 
tax  on  all  the  beneficed  clergy  and  all  wealthy 
church  corporations,  reduced  the  taxes,  char¬ 
tered  railroad  and  telegraph  companies,  estab- 
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lished  free  ports  of  entry,  encouraged  the  for¬ 
mation  of  agricultural  societies,  and  entertained 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  waste  lands. 
With  his  express  approval,  reading-rooms  and 
mechanics’  clubs  opened,  and  a  normal 
school  was  founded  for  the  education  of  trades¬ 
men.  He  in  person  made  visitations  of  monas¬ 
teries,  schools,  hospitals,  and  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  to  learn  for  himself  how  they  were 
conducted.  In  a  word,  he  attempted  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  the  duties  of  a  paternal  ruler  toward 
his  people.  His  day-dream  at  this  time  was 
of  a  confederated  Italy,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
his  purpose  to  surrender  one  jot  or  tittle  of  his 
prerogative  as  the  head  of  a  paternal  govern¬ 
ment,  ruling  by  divine  right.  As  might  have 
been  foreseen,  his  reforms  and  concessions  were 
deemed  insufficient  by  the  radical'  leaders,  and 
a  system  of  popular  agitation  was  organized 
by  Mazzini  and  others,  determined  to  accept' 
nothing  short  of  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  On  April  19,  1847,  the  Pope  granted  a 
Consulta  or  High  Council,  composed  of  deputies 
from  each  province,  whose  functions  were  to 
be  simply  advisory.  The  people  clamored  for 
a  truly  popular  assembly  and  for  radical  ad¬ 
ministrative  changes ;  they  demanded  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  civic  guard,  in  view  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Austria.  On  July  6th 
the  Pope  decreed  the  formation  of  this  civic 
guard,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
official  advisers.  The  Consulta  met  November 
15th,  and  immediately  demanded  a  purely  secu¬ 
lar  administration,  freedom  of  the  press,  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Jetvs,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuit  Society.  In  March,  1848,  the  Roman 
municipality  obtained  from  the  Pope  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  liberal  Constitution,  with  elective  Cham¬ 
bers  vested  with  ordinary  parliamentary  pow¬ 
ers.  This  new  Constitution  was  promulgated 
March  14th.  The  Government  was  to  be  con¬ 
stituted  as  follows :  First  was  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  which  was  responsible  to  none  but 
the  Pope  himself,  and  which  deliberated  in 
secret  consistory.  Next  was  a  Council  of  State 
appointed  by  the  Pope,  whose  province  it  was 
to  frame  laws  and  advise  the  sovereign.  Then 
came  the  Parliament  proper,  consisting  of  an 
Upper  Chamber,  composed  of  life-members 
named  by  the  Pope,  and  a  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  elected  by  the  people,  on  the  basis  x>f  one 
deputy  to  a  constituency  of  30,000  souls.  In 
legislation  the  initiative  belonged  to  the  min¬ 
isters,  but  a  bill  might  be  introduced  by  any 
deputy  on  the  demand  of  ten  of  his  colleagues. 
This  crude  attempt  at  reconciling  absolutism 
with  popular  government  failed  of  course  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  political  agitators, 
and  the  troubles  of  the  Papacy  continued,  to 
increase.  A  few  days  after  the  promulgation 
of  this  Constitution,  Piedmont  declared  war 
against  Austria,  and  the  Pope  was  urged  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  his  country  and  also  de¬ 
clare  war.  He  refused  to  assume  the  offensive, 
but  blessed  his  army  on  its  departure  for  the 
frontier,  under  explicit  instructions  to  act  strict- 
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ly  on  the  defensive.  The  Austrians  on  their 
part  invaded  the  Papal  territory,  defeating  the 
Pope’s  army,  which  had  been  greatly  enlarged 
in  number  (25,000)  by  volunteers.  The  popu¬ 
lar  indignation  against  the  Pope’s  ministers 
compelled  them  to  resign,  and  in  September 
a  new  ministry  was  formed,  with  Count  Rossi 
at  its  head.  He  was  assassinated  November 
15th.  A  few  days  later  the  Pope  fled  in  dis¬ 
guise  from  Rome,  and  took  refuge  in  Gaeta,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  republic  was  now 
proclaimed  at  Rome.  Pius  remained  nearly 
eighteen  months  at  Gaeta.  Rome  was  invested 
by  a  French  army  under  General  Oudinot,  to 
whom  it  surrendered' July  1,  1849.  Until  the 
return  of  the  Pope  on  April  12,  1850,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  administered,  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  army,  by  a  Papal  commission. 
(In  view  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Italy  and  the 
failure  of  his  early  attempts  at  liberalizing  the 
government,  the  Pope  now  declared  himself 
unable  to  proceed  with  the  reforms  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  before  the  revolution.  In 
September,  1860,  a  Sardinian  army  of  50,000 
men  invaded  the  Papal  territory,  and  defeated 
the  little  Papal  army  under  Larnoriciere  at 
Ancona.  All  the  States  of  the  Church  were 
now  seized  by  the  Sardinian  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
certain  districts  that  were  occupied  by  the 
French  army.  Finally,  on  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1870,  an  Italian  army  entered  Rome, 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  at  an 
end.  From  that  day  until  his  death  Pius  secluded 
himself  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  where  he 
was  pleased  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner. 

In  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
Pius  IX.  displayed  enterprise,  firmness,  and 
untiring  devotion.  Three  of  his  acts  as  head 
of  the  Church  are  destined  to  make  his  pon¬ 
tificate  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Catholicism.  The  first  of  these  was  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  solemnly 
promulgated  December  8, 1854,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  multitude  of  bishops  congregated  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  second  act,  the 
publication  (December  8,  1864)  of  the  famous 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus,  was  a  condemnation, 
under  the  most  solemn  sanctions,  of  many  of 
the  principles  which  are  currently  held  to  per¬ 
tain  to  the  essence  of  modern  civilization,  such 
as  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.  The  last  of  his  three  great  acts  was 
the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  infalli¬ 
bility  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  on  July 
18,  1870.  The  essential  portion  of  the  decree 
which  contains  the  definition  of  this  tenet  of 
Roman  Catholicism  is  as  follows:  “We  teach 
and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  reveal¬ 
ed,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks 
ex  cathedra — that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the 
office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority, 
he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals 


to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church— is,  by  the 
divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  Blessed 
Peter,  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with  which 
the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his  Church 
should  be  endowed  in  defining  doctrine  regard¬ 
ing  faith  or  morals ;  and  that  therefore  such 
definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  from  consent  of  the  Church, 
irreformable.”  By  these  measures  he  defined, 
more  clearly  than  had  ever  been  done  before, 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  face 
of  modern  civilization  and  modern  skepticism, 
and  the  record  which  in  these  three  acts  he 
made  for  his  Church  can  never  be  canceled. 
He  occupied  the  Roman  See  for  a  period  by 
many  years  longer  than  that  of  any  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessors,  and  in  his  case  the  traditional  belief 
that  no  Pope  would  ever  preside  over  the 
Church  for  as  many  years  (twenty-five)  as  Pe¬ 
ter  was  contradicted.  “  Non  videbis  annos 
Petri”  (“  Thou  slialt  not  see  the  years  of  Pe¬ 
ter”)  are  the  words  addressed  to  every  Pope 
at  his  coronation.  But  Pius  died  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  pontificate. 

PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  southwestern 
Europe.  King,  Luiz  I.,  born  October  31, 1838 ; 
succeeded  his  brother,  King  Pedro  V.,  No¬ 
vember  11,  1861 ;  married  October  6,  1862,  to 
Pia,  youngest  daughter  of  King  Victor  Eman¬ 
uel  of  Italy.  Issue  of  the  union  are  two  sons : 
Carlos,  born  September  28,  1863,  and  Alfonso, 
born  July  31, 1865.  Father  of  the  King,  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Sax  e-Coburg,  titular  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  born  October  29,  1816,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg;  mar¬ 
ried  April  9,  1836,  to  Queen  Maria  II.  of  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  obtained  the  title  King  September  16, 
1837 ;  widower  November  15,  1853  ;  Regent 
of  Portugal  from  November  15,  1853,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1855. 

The  area,  according  to  the  “  Annuario  Esta- 
tistico  do  Reino  de  Portugal  ”  (1877),  is  35,- 
843  square  miles ;  the  population,  according  to 
the  “  Diario  do  Governo,”  No.  75,  for  1878, 
is  4,441,037.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
several  provinces  were  as  follows : 


PROVINCES. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Population, 
in  1875. 

Minho . . . 

2,S2l 

4,292 

4,551 

4,707 

6,934 

9,425 

1,876 

973.382 

874,837 

930,780 

388,868 

858,876 

842,979 

192,916 

Tras  os  Montes . 

Beira  Alta . 

Beira  Baixa . 

Estremadura . 

Alemtejo . 

Algarve . 

Total  continental . 

84,606 

922 

815 

4,057,588 

261,746 

121,763 

w  Azores . 

44  Madeira . . 

Total  kingdom . 

85,843  . 

4,441,037 

The  movement  of  population  in  the  kingdom 
in  1875  was  as  follows:  Marriages,  33,095; 
births,  153,597;  deaths,  106,673;  excess  of 
births,  46,924. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa  were,  according 
to  the  latest  dates,  as  follows  : 
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POSSESSIONS. 

Area  in  square 
miles. 

Population. 

r.  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA. 
Cape  Yerd  Islands  (nine  in- 

habited) . 

1,487 

90,704  (1S75) 

In  Senegambia  (Bissao.  etc.). . 

25 

9,282  (1873) 

Sao  Thome. . . . 

359 

29,441  (1875) 

Principe . 

58 

1.455  (1873) 

Ajuda . 

14 

4,500  (1873) 

Angola,  Benguela,  Mossame- 

des . ‘ . . 

312,532 

2,000,000 

Mozambique,  Sofala,  etc . 

382,692 

200,000 

II.  POSSESSIONS  IN  ASIA. 

In  India  : 

Goa,  Salsette,  Bardez,  etc.. 

1,305 

392,284 

Damaun  and  Territory . 

81 

38,485 

Diu  and  Gorgola . 

10 

13,898 

Indian  Archipelago : 

Timor  and  Amboina . 

5,528 

250,000 

China : 

Macao . 

1-49 

71,834(1871) 

Total . 

704,132 

8,201,833 

The  following  were  the  gross  sums  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1878- 
’79  (value  expressed  in  contos  and  milreis :  1 
conto  =  1,000  milreis;  1  milreis  =  $1.08;  5,701 : 
480  means  5,701  contos  and  480  milreis) : 


REVENUE. 

1.  Direct  taxes .  5,645  :  230 

2.  Register . . .  2,718  :  440 

3.  Indirect  taxes .  15,489  :  270 

4.  National  domain .  2,351  :  034 

5.  Other  receipts .  1,199  :  802 


Total .  25,403.276 

EXPENDITURE. 

1.  Interest  on  home  and  foreign  debt .  11,376  :  294 

2.  Ministry  of  Finance .  4,75S  :  825 

3.  “  of  Foreign  Affairs . .  287:609 

4.  “  of  the  Interior .  2,124  :  20S 

5.  11  of  Worship  and  Justice .  594  :  274 

6.  “  of  War .  4,139  :  749 

7.  “  of  the  Navy  and  Colonies .  1.563  :  554 

8.  “  of  Public  Works .  8,476  :  850 


Total .  28,321  :  363 


The  trade  of  Portugal  in  1875  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  (value  expressed  in  contos)  : 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

18,410 

5,913 

2,26S 

814 

13,913 

1.272 

1,331 

819 

1,193 

732 

187 

94 

435 

256 

2.483 

4,171 

877 

1,099 

863 

United  States . . 

2,305 

796 

710 

Total,  1S75 . . 

36,064 

28,336 

24,382 

“  '  1874 . 

22,999 

2,308 

Transit  trade  and  reexports . 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1875  was  r 


ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

FLAG. 

Sailing 

vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 

vessels. 

Steamers. 

Portuguese,: 

Sea-going  vessels - 

693 

88 

1.076 

94 

Coast . 

5,447 

678 

5,426 

639 

Foreign . 

2,729 

1,903 

2,854 

1,887 

Total . 

8,869 

2,669 

9,856 

2,620 

The  following  are  the  chief  articles  of  im¬ 
port  and  export  (value  expressed  in  contos) : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Cereals . 

4,105 

486 

8,475 

219 

6,370 

884 

2,381 

966 

11,238 

3,641 

Seeds  and  fruits . 

Colonial  produce . 

Beverages . 

Animals  and  animal  provisions . 

a.  Articles  of  food . 

Minerals . 

18,655 

2,923 

5,568 

929 

3,282 

7,198 

1,803 

314 

892 

18,560 

2,198 

434 

1,369 

274 

578 

565 

42 

362 

Metals . 

Wood . 

Hides  and  skins . 

Materials  for  spinning  textures . 

Other  manufactured  articles . 

Glass  and  pottery  ware . 

Drugs . 

b.  Raw  materials  and  manufactured  1 
articles .  j 

Total . 

22,409 

6,822 

86,064 

24,882 

The  commercial  navy  consisted  in  1878  of 
571  vessels,  of  which  44  were  steamers.  The 
total  length  of  railways  in  operation,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1878,  was  1,079  kilometres.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  length  of  telegraph  lines  was  3,711 ;  of  tel¬ 
egraph  wires,  8,042  kilometres  ;  number  of  sta¬ 
tions,  167.  The  number  of  dispatches  sent  in 
1877  was  686,518.  The  number  of  post-offices 
in  September,  1878,  was  649,  of  which  33  were 
on  the  islands.  The  number  of  inland  letters 
in  1876-77  was  10,470,152;  of  newspapers, 
6,021,744;  and  of  printed  matter,  postal  cards, 
and  samples  of  goods,  137,452. 

The  military  system  is  based  on  the  law  of 
June  23,  1864,  which  has  been  modified  by 
several  decrees  of  the  year  1868,  as  well  as  by 
decrees  of  October  4,  1869,  December  15, 1875, 
'and  April  26, 1877.  The  strength  of  the  army 
in  1878,  on  the  peace  footing,  was  computed  at 
1,643  officers  and  32,231  men;  on  the  war 
footing,  2,688  officers  and  75,336  men.  The 
actual  strength  of  the  army  on  August  31, 1878, 
was  1,675  officers  and  33,821  men. 

The  navy  in  1878  consisted  of  22  steamers 
of  3,770  horse-power  and  121  guns,  and  12 
sailing  vessels  of  35  guns ;  together,  34  vessels, 
with  156  guns. 

The  King  opened  the  Cortes  on  January  2d. 
He  spoke  favorably  of  the  condition  of  the 
finances,  and  of  the  development  of  the  colonies. 
Slavery  was  being  vigorously  suppressed.  Mea¬ 
sures  would  be  proposed  in  connection  with 
primary  education,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  telegraph  and  postal  services.  Earnest  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  the  proposal  for  construct¬ 
ing  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  the  north.  The  much- 
needed  bridge  over  the  Douro  was  a  great 
success.  The  country  was  in  a  peaceful  state, 
and  was  likely  to  remain  so.  On  January  26th, 
the  Ministry  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
of  censure  passed  by  the  House,  and  a  new  one 
was  formed  on  the  29th,  composed  as  follows  : 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War, 
A.  M.  de  Fontes  Pereira  de  Mello ;  Finances,  A. 
de  Serpa  Pimentel;  Interior,  Rodrigues  Sam- 
paio;  Justice  and  Worship,  Barjon  de  Freitas; 
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Navy  and  Colonies,  Ribeiro  da  Fonseca;  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  J.  d’ Andrade  Oorvo ;  Public  W orks, 
Commerce,  and  Industry,  L.  A.  de  Carvalho. 
On  February  25th  the  Chambers  adopted  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  construct 
the  Beira  Alta  Railroad,  if  the  proposals  of 
private  companies  were  not  suitable.  The  line 
is  to  unite  Coimbra  with  Salamanca,  and  is 
to  afford  direct  communication  between  Lisbon 
and  Central  Europe.  Other  important  bills  of 
the  session  were  those  providing  for  the  increase 
of  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  reform  of  postal  affairs,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  compulsory  elementary  education.  The 
session  of  the  Chambers  was  closed  on  May  4th. 

Elections  for  municipal  and  general  coun¬ 
cilors  were  held  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
the  early  part  of  August,  and  resulted  favor¬ 
ably  for  the  Government.  Elections  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  held 
on  October  18th,  and  also  resulted  favorably 
for  the  Government.  Another  change  took 
place  in  the  Cabinet  in  the  first  week  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  Senhor  Monteiro  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Justice.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  belongs  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  party. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  in  May,  1878. 
The  table  is  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
growth  of  the  Church  during  the  last  year, 
and  since  1872 : 


SYNODS,  ETC. 

1872. 

1877. 

1878. 

Synods . 

35 

37 

37 

Presbyteries . 

166 

175 

178 

Candidates . 

767 

672 

636 

licentiates . 

323 

821 

331 

Ministers . 

4,441 

4,801 

4,907 

Licensures . 

170 

152 

178 

Ordinations . 

142 

133 

157 

Installations . 

401 

240 

239 

Pastors’  dissolutions.... 

221 

224 

201 

Ministers  received . 

58 

59 

49 

Ministers  dismissed . 

85 

82 

21 

Ministers  deceased . 

79 

97 

79 

Churches . 

4,730 

5,153 

5,209 

Churches  organized . 

188 

106 

164 

53 

58 

47 

Churches  received . 

10 

2 

6 

Churches  dismissed . 

12 

2 

2 

Added — examination _ 

28,758 

43,068 

32,277 

Added— certificate . 

21,619 

20,702 

21,683 

Communicants . 

468,164 

557,674 

567,855 

Baptisms— adult . 

8,825 

15.268 

11,610 

Baptisms — infant . 

16.781 

18,092 

19,226 

Sunday-school  members. 

485,762 

581,606 

599,882 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Home  missions . 

$419,883 

$393,294 

$383,434 

Foreign  missions . 

345,870 

418,879 

370,772 

Education . 

176,962 

185,656 

95,847 

Publication . 

43,454 

33,645 

30,781 

Church  erection . 

178,696 

120,932 

97,565 

Relief  fund . 

76,896 

53,851 

52,268 

Freedmen . 

46,685 

43.016 

43,583 

Sustentation . 

41,073 

23,956 

19,946 

General  Assembly . 

81,442 

33,863 

40,452 

Ministers1  salaries . 

2.597,342 

Congregational . 

5,0121307 

6,273,218 

6,333,659 

Miscellaneous . 

1,110,816 

765,551 

813,649 

Total . 

$10,0S6,526 

$8,295,361 

$8,281,958 

The  numbers  of  ministers,  churches,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church,  and  members  of  Sunday 
schools  are  shown  by  synods  as  follows: 


SYNODS. 

1 

Minis¬ 

ters. 

Churches. 

Communi¬ 

cants. 

Members 
of  Sunday 
schools. 

Albany . 

151 

129 

18,905 

19,168 

Atlantic . . 

55 

125 

9,004 

6,550 

Baltimore . 

129 

141 

15,508 

17,055 

Central  New  York . 

177 

162 

21,711 

20,918 

China . 

47 

83 

1.977 

198 

Cincinnati . 

153 

158 

20,402 

22,194 

Cleveland . 

142 

163 

20,540 

20,050 

Colorado . 

50 

53 

1,858 

3,712 

Columbus . 

123 

172 

17,437 

15,423 

Erie . 

184 

246 

81,555 

29,043 

Geneva . 

127 

100 

14,015 

13,547 

Harrisburg . 

151 

178 

22,580 

20,763 

Illinois,  North . 

165 

147 

17,481 

22,496 

Illinois,  Central . 

153 

182 

16.547 

15,116 

102 

158 

10,009 

10,439 

India..' . 

41 

19 

621 

'674 

Indiana,  North . 

89 

144 

12,271 

11,658 

Indiana,  South . 

114 

162 

16,616 

14,828 

Iowa,  North . 

101 

132 

8,446 

6,610 

Iowa,  South . 

128 

179 

11.899 

13,355 

Kansas . 

167 

254 

9,652 

12.819 

Kentucky . 

60 

81 

5,970 

4,592 

Long  Island . 

96 

68 

15,726 

IS, 166 

Michigan . 

138 

155 

15.5S8 

16,938 

Minnesota . 

102 

116 

6,158 

8,279 

Missouri . 

127 

205 

10,800 

15,977 

Nebraska . 

51 

91 

2,679 

3.498 

New  Jersey . 

366 

265 

45,934 

50,405 

New  York . 

316 

165 

86,950 

36.656 

Pacific . 

116 

113 

6,371 

9.437 

Philadelphia . 

370 

294 

51,796 

63,686 

Pittsburg . 

170 

195 

26,260 

25,088 

Tennessee . 

43 

55 

3,277 

3,005 

Toledo . 

80 

105 

10,065 

10,462 

Western  New  York . 

175 

158 

20,894 

24,416 

Wisconsin . 

115 

127 

8,071 

9,409 

Total . 

4,901 

5,269 

567,855 

599,882 

The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  436  candidates  had 
been  accepted  during  the  year,  of  whom  32 
were  fitting  to  labor  in  the  German  language, 
7  in  the  French,  Portuguese,  Welsh,  and  other 
languages,  and  59  for  service  among  the  freed- 
men. 

The  Committee  on  Freedmen  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  their  total  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $51,255,  and  their  total 
expenditures  $50,833.  They  had  under  their 
care  129  missionaries  of  all  kinds,  139  church¬ 
es  with  10,257  communicants,  120  Sunday 
schools  with  7,456  scholars,  and  37  parochial 
schools  with  3,989  scholars. 

The  Library  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  contained  on  the  18th  of  May,  1878, 
11,000  volumes. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  that'  their  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $463,351.66,  and  their  ex¬ 
penditures  $511,180.92.  The  operations  of  the 
year,  although  they  had  been  conducted  with 
care  to  avoid  debt,  had  resulted  in  another  de¬ 
ficiency  of  $47,329.  There  was  an  increase  of 
four  ordained  missionaries,  seven  female  mis¬ 
sionaries,  three  native  ministers,  and  eight  li¬ 
centiates.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  re¬ 
ceipts,  in  addition  to  special  contributions  and 
to  the  amount  needed  to  remove  the  existing 
debt,  would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  work 
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of  the  Board  during  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Board  had  the  direction  of  missions  among 
seven  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States.  In 
Mexico  there  are  5  stations  and  several  out- 
stations  ;  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  1 
station ;  in  Brazil,  8  stations  and  several  out- 
stations;  in  Chili,  4  stations;  in  Liberia  and 
the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  in  Africa,  11  stations 
and  4  out-stations;  in  Lodiana,  Furrukhabad, 
and  Kolapoor,  in  India,  18  stations  and  17  out- 
stations  ;  in  Siam  and  Laos,  4  stations ;  in  Can¬ 
ton,  Ningpo,  Shantung,  and  Peking,  in  China, 
10  stations  and  several  out-stations;  among 
the  Chinese  in  California,  2  stations  ;  in  Japan, 
2  stations ;  in  Persia,  3  stations  and  81  out-sta¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  Syria,  5  stations  and  43  out-sta¬ 
tions.  Connected  with  these  missions  were  124 
American  and  55  native  missionaries,  109  na¬ 
tive  licentiates,  and  190  American  and  484  na¬ 
tive  lay  missionaries.  The  whole  number  of 
communicants  was  10,391,  distributed  among 
the  missions  as  follows:  North  American  In¬ 
dian,  1,348;  Mexican,  2,619  ;  South  American, 
977 ;  African,  624;  Indian,  802  ;  Siamese,  123  ;• 
Japanese,  477 ;  Chinese,  1,623;  Persian,  1,134; 
Syrian,  664.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in 
the  boarding  and  day  schools  was  15,906,  viz. : 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  452 ;  in  Mexico,  295 ; 
in  South  America,  475  ;  in  Africa,  211 ;  in  In¬ 
dia,  8,136 ;  in  Siam,  287 ;  in  China,  630 ;  among 
the  Chinese  in  California,  157 ;  in  Japan,  238  ; 
in  Persia  1,242;  in  Syria,  4,019. 

The  nineteenth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  met  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  16th.  The  Rev. 
Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  Moder¬ 
ator.  The  Assembly  met  in  the  church  in 
which  the  reunion  of  the  Old  School  and  New 
School  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  consummated  in  1869  ;  and  the  opening 
day  of  the  session  was  signalized  by  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  building  in 
honor  of  the  event,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  took  part.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  were  three  cases  of  appeal'  from  the 
decisions  of  the  lower  courts  on  questions  in¬ 
volving  the  doctrine,  usages,  and  discipline  of 
the  Church. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  M.  See,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
having  permitted  a  woman  to  preach  and  teach 
in  his  church,  had  been  tried  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Newark  for  an  offense  against  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  against  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  for  having  made  statements 
of  erroneous  views  in  defense  of  his  action. 
The  Presbytery  declared  that  his  conduct  might 
open  the  way  to  disorder  and  mischief,  and  ad¬ 
monished  him  to  abstain  from  it  in  the  future. 
It  also  admonished  him  that  his  view  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  contained,  in  its  judgment,  “  the  germs  of 
destructive  errors.”  He  appealed  from  this  de¬ 
cision  to  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey.  The  Synod 
having  given  a  decision  sustaining  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry,  he  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly.  This 
body  also  refused  to  sustain  his  appeal.  The 


minute  in  which  the  decision  was  entered  upon 
the  record  contained  an  explanation  that  “the 
Assembly  finds  great  pleasure  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  enlarging  efforts  and  the  growing 
influence  of  the  women  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  work  committed  to  the  denom¬ 
ination  ;  and  points  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
and  emphatic  approbation  to  the  noble  record 
to  which  these  women  are  daily  adding  by 
their  efficiency  and  devotion.” 

The  Rev.  John  Miller,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  had  been  tried  by  his 
Synod  for  heresy  for  having  published,  in  a 
book  entitled  “  Questions  awakened  by  the 
Bible,”  the  doctrines  that  the  soul  is  not  im¬ 
mortal,  that  Christ  as  a  child  of  Adam  was 
personally  accounted  guilty  of  Adam’s  sin,  and 
like  other  children  of  Adam  inherited  a  corrupt 
nature,  and  expressed  a  dinial  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  he  was  suspended  from  the 
ministry  of  the  church  until  he  should  make  a 
satisfactory  renunciation  of  his  alleged  errors, 
and  should  promise  no  longer  to  proclaim  them. 
The  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  to  which  he  ap¬ 
pealed,  having  sustained  the  Presbytery,  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  decision 
of  the  Assembly  was  given  against  Mr.  Miller 
and  in  favor  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Synod, 
and  a  minute  recording  the  decision  was  en¬ 
tered,  in  which  the  Assembly,  while  urging 
upon  all  fidelity  to  the  doctrinal  standards,  em¬ 
bodied  the  advice  to  every  one  who  might  en¬ 
tertain  views  irreconcilable  with  its  standards 
“to  take  the  authorized  course  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  his  Presbytery,  and  peacefully  with¬ 
draw  from  the  ministry  of  our  Church.” 

The  Rev.  W.  O.  McCune,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Cincinnati,  was  charged  before  his  Presby¬ 
tery  with  having  engaged  actively  in  promoting 
and  cooperating  with  a  so-called  “  Christian 
Union”  organization,  or  a  church  having  the 
obliterating  or  ignoring  of  denominational  lines 
as  one  of  its  principles ;  with  having  taught 
that  denominational  organizations  requiring  the 
assent  of  ministers  to  fixed  creeds  were  sinful ; 
and  with  having  claimed  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  while  at  the’  same 
time  serving  as  a  minister  in  a  separate  “  un¬ 
denominational”  church.  The  Presbytery  ac¬ 
quitted  him  of  the  charges,  and  gave  him  letters 
of  dismissal  as  a  sound  and  faithful  minister. 
The  prosecutors  carried  the  case  to  the  Synod, 
which  sustained  the  Presbytery,  whereupon 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  decided  in  favor  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tors,  affirming  that  the  charges  against  Mr. 
McCune  had  been  proved,  that  the  Presbytery 
had  erred  in  not  sustaining  the  charges,  in  not 
reprimanding  Mr.  McCune  for  his  unsound 
statements  and  his  disloyal  action,  and  in  dis¬ 
missing  him  to  another  denomination  as  in 
good  standing ;  and  that  the  Synod  had  erred 
in  refusing  to  sustain  the  complaint  against  the 
Presbytery  for  its  action. 

A  modification  of  the  constitution  of  the  sus- 
tentation  department  of  the  Board  of  Home 
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Missions  was  effected.  The  separate  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Board  were  ordered  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  and  their  two  treasuries  consolidated, 
and  the  churches  receiving  aid  from  the  Board 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  to  he  called  sus- 
tentation  pastorates  and  mission  churches.  Sus- 
tentation  pastorates  are  required  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  constituted,  to  take  up  annual  collections 
for  the  Board  according  to  some  systematic 
plan,  and  to  contribute  not  less  than  $600  of 
money  toward  the  annual  support  of  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $6.50  per 
member,  upon  which,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery,  the  Board  shall  supple¬ 
ment  the  salary  so  as  to  make  it  at  least  $900. 
The  annual  rental  value  of  the  parsonage,  where 
one  is  occupied  by  the  minister,  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
Board.  The  continuance  of  aid  in  cases  where 
the  existence  of  a  sustentation  pastorate  would 
prevent  the  grouping  of  churches  which  ought 
to  be  united  in  the  support  of  a  single  minister, 
was  discouraged.  It  was  further  ordered  that 
churches  renewing  applications  for  aid  should 
be  required  to  make  an  annual  decrease  in  the 
amount  asked  for  whenever  such  decrease 
should  be  practicable;  and  that  no  church 
should  receive  aid  either  in  sustentation  or  as 
a  mission  church,  except  in  special  cases  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Presbytery  and  the  Board. 

A  new  basis  of  representation  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  was  adopted.  It  provides  that 
the  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly 
shall  consist  as  nearly  as  possible  of  ministers 
and  elders  in  equal  numbers ;  that  the  ratio  of 
representation  shall  be  one  commissioner  from 
each  Presbytery  containing  not  more  than  2,- 
500  ministers  and  communicants  combined,  and 
■^wo  commissioners  from  each  Presbytery  con¬ 
taining  more  than  2,500  and  less  than  5,000 
ministers  and  communicants  combined ;  and 
that  no  Presbytery  hereafter  organized  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  representative  till  it  shall  have 
not  less  than  500  ministers  and  communicants 
combined. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  protesting  against 
the  appropriation  of  public  moneys  to  denomi¬ 
national  institutions,  approving  the  efforts  of 
the  International  Sabbath  Association  and  of 
all  others  to  put  down  “  Sabbath  desecration  by 
railroad  companies,  and  any  other  methods  of 
Sabbath  desecration  or  pleasure,”  and  advising 
the  people  of  the  Church  to  discourage  attend¬ 
ance  upon  public  gatherings,  even  professedly 
religious  ones,  which  involve  such  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath ;  and  calling  the  attention  of 
those  who  control  the  secular  press  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  duty  of  giving  less  prominence  to 
the  details  of  crime,  especially  of  all  forms  of 
licentiousness. 

II.  Pkesbytebian  Chukcii  of  the  United 
States. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1878.  The 
statistics  for  1877  are  also  given  for  compari¬ 
son: 


SYNODS,  ETC. 

1877. 

1878. 

12 

12 

63 

65 

1,115 

176 

1,117 

145 

1,830 

52 

1,873 

41 

41 

55 

54 

71 

51 

49 

43 

47 

12 

24 

Churches  received  from  other  de-  ) 

nominations . ) 

Churches  dismissed  to  other  denom-  I 

inations . ) 

Ministers  received  from  other  de-  / 

nominations . ( 

Ministers  dismissed  to  other  denom-  l 
inations .  J 

5 

S 

1 

1 

5,122 

8,338 

6,302 

3.066 

2 

S 

7 

5 

5,428 

3.452 

6.875 

3.471 

114,578 

2,135 

4,561 

24,963 

68,121 

Whole  number  of  communicants . 

112.550 

1,947 

4,565 

22,582 

66,624 

Number  of  baptized  non-communi-  | 

cants . j 

Children  in  Sunday  schools  and  Bi-  j 
ble  classes . j 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

$89,195 

12,736 

$27,327 

12,689 

9.042 

84.989 

9,470 

39.4S3 

80,088 

10,495 

11,523 

512,580 

392.093 

53,208 

34,028 

14,226 

12.146 

532,502 

303,814 

50,258 

Total . 

$1,110,971 

$1,030,971 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Publication  re¬ 
ported  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  assets 
of  the  Publishing  House  were  valued  at  $19,- 
034,  and  its  liabilities  amounted  to  $26,318, 
showing  an  excess  of  liabilities  of  $7,284.  The 
Committee  had  endeavored  to  sell  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  publishing  house  at  Richmond,  Ya., 
without  success,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  an  offer  bearing  a  fair  proportion  to  its 
value.  The  report  of  the  Committee  gave  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  embarrassments  which  the  estab¬ 
lishment  suffered,  growing  out  of  the  defalca¬ 
tion  of  a  former  agent  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  collections.  The  business  of  publica¬ 
tion  had  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
by  contract. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Committee  on  Sus¬ 
tentation  for  the  year  for  all  the  funds  under 
its  charge  had  been  $53,632,  of  which  $16,652 
were  for  sustentation,  and  $776  for  the  colored 
evangelistic  fund.  The  receipts  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Beneficiary  Education  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1878,  were  $11,023.  Seventy- 
nine  candidates  had  made  applications  for  as¬ 
sistance,  of  whom  41  were  attending  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries.  The  Committee  on  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  training  Colored  Ministers  at  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  Ala.,  reported  that  the  institution  had 
been  opened  with  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Dickson,  D.  D., 
as  instructor,  and  had  been  attended  by  ten 
students.  Many  had  been  prevented  from  at- 
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tending  by  the  want  of  means  of  support  while 
engaged  in  their  studies,  and  with  this  fact  in 
view  provision  was  recommended  for  taking 
contributions  for  the  support  of  such  students, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  manual 
labor. 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  had  been  $47,225,  of  which  $10,107 
had  been  given  by  Women’s  Missionary  Asso- 
.  ciations  and  $5,992  by  Sunday  schools ;  the  ex¬ 
penditures  had  been  $52,650,  and  the  debt  had 
been  increased  to  $9,251.  The  force  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  missions  consisted  of  75 
persons,  of  whom  33  were  American  mission¬ 
aries  and  their  assistants,  and  42  were  native 
laborers.  The  missions  to  the  Cherokee  Indians 
and  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  had  been 
for  the  most  part  discontinued,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  means  to  sustain  or  reenforce  them. 
Other  missions  were  in  danger  of  dissolution 
for  a  similar  cause.  More  than  150  persons 
had  joined  the  Church  on  profession  of  faith 
during  the  year  at  the  several  mission  stations. 
Report  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  mis¬ 
sions,  which  were  continued  in  Brazil  and 
Greece,  and  among  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  met  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  May  16th.  The  Rev.  T.  E.  Peck,  D.  D., 
of  Virginia,  was  chosen  Moderater.  A  report 
was  presented  from  the  delegates  of  the  Church 
who  had  attended  the  General  Presbyterian 
Council  held  at  Edinburgh  in  July,  1877,  which 
embodied  a  statement  of  the  advantages  which 
the  delegates  believed  had  been  or  would  be 
gained  by  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  The 
Assembly  approved  the  diligence  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  and  ordered  their  report  to  be  published 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Minutes.  The  subject 
of  the  simplification  of  the  ecclesiastical  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Church  was  presented  in  the 
report  of  a  special  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  it.  The  report  covered 
the  whole  ground  of  the  changes  which  were 
thought  needed  to  secure  a  simpler  working  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Church,  and  presented  in 
detail  the  several  modifications  which  had  been 
suggested,  without  making  definite  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  subject  was  not  disposed  of  by 
the  Assembly.  A  report  was  adopted  lament¬ 
ing  the  sin  and  evil  of  desecrating  the  Sabbath, 
especially  by  railroad  trains.  A  permanent 
Committee  on  the  Sabbath  was  appointed. 

III.  United PresisyterianChukoh  ofNorth 
America. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1878:  Number  of 
synods,  9;  of  presbyteries,  56;  of  ministers, 
647 ;  of  congregations,  792 ;  of  mission  sta¬ 
tions,  67  ;  of  members,  78,648  ;  of  Sunday 
schools,  709 ;  of  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
same,  6,972 ;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  59,- 
243  ;  of  students  of  theology,  37 ;  of  baptisms, 
559  adults  and  3,725  infants.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tributions  :  for  salaries  of  ministers,  $438,748 ; 


for  congregational  expenses,  $198,338  ;  to  the 
Boards,  $95,587  ;  general  contributions,  $50,- 
993;  total  contributions,  $783,666;  average 
contribution  per  member,  $10.65  ;  average  sal¬ 
ary  of  pastors,  $928 ;  amount  of  contributions 
by  Sunday  schools,  $23,210. 

The  contributions  for  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  were  $32,571.  The  receipts  of  the 
Board  of  Fublication  were  $28,040,  and  the 
expenditures  $26,432.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  publishing  establishment  was  valued  at 
$75,097.  The  Board  of  Church  Extension  re¬ 
ported  their  receipts  $12,699  for  the  general 
fund  and  $14,475  for  the  loan  fund.  The  Board 
of  Education  reported  that  their  receipts  had 
been  $3,531,  and  their  expenditures  $1,920, 
and  that  their  net  indebtedness  was  $1,032. 
Seventeen  students  preparing  for  the  ministry 
had  been  aided. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
were  $47,551,  showing  a  decrease  of  $26,464. 
Their  appropriations  had  amounted  to  $62,530, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  $14,979.  The  mission 
in  Syria  had  been  transferred,  pursuant  to  the 
directions  of  the  previous  General  Assembly, 
to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  Canton,  China,  to  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Permission  had  been  gained 
from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  for  the  members  of 
the  native  churches  in  that  country  to  own 
sites,  build  churches,  and  carry  on  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  in  their  own  way.  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  was  made  to  the  students  of  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  for  a  remittance  of  $6,872  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  train¬ 
ing-school  and  college  at  Osioot,  Egypt.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  statistics  of  the 
missions  under  the  care  of  the  Board :  Mis¬ 
sions,  India  and  Egypt — stations,  44;  foreign 
missionaries,  13 ;  unmarried  female  missiona¬ 
ries,  11 ;  native  ordained  ministers,  6 ;  licen¬ 
tiates,  8;  native  laborers,  154;  total  laborers, 
174.  Communicants — Egypt,  856 ;  India,  213  ; 
total,  1,069  ;  increase — Egypt,  126 ;  India,  40  ; 
total,  166.  Scholars  in  Sabbath  schools  — 
Egypt,  1,162;  India,  247;  total,  1,409.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  officers — India,  15  ;  Egypt,  92  ;  total, 
107.  Scholars  in  Egypt — in  day-schools,  1,404; 
in  boarding-schools,  51;  in  training-school,  75  ; 
in  Theological  Seminary,  11;  females  taught 
at  home,  476  ;  total,  2,017.  Contributions  of 
native  members  in  Egypt,  $5,058. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to  the 
Freedmen  had  been  $8,443.  They  had  met  all 
their  current  expenses  during  the  year,  and  had 
made  a  payment  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  Board  had  a  school  at  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  209  pu¬ 
pils;  a  branch  school  at  East  Knoxville,  with 
78  scholars,  and  a  school  building  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  at  Chase  City,  Va.  Besides  the  ordi¬ 
nary  common-school  branches,  Latin,  Greek, 
higher  arithmetic,  and  the  geology  of  Tennes¬ 
see  were  taught  in  the  school  at  Knoxville. 

The  twentieth  General  Assembly  of  the 
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United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  met  at  Cambridge,  0.,  May  22d.  The  Rev. 
S.  G.  Irvine,  D.  D.,  of  Oregon,  was  elected 
Moderator.  A  paper  was  adopted  recommend¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  deacons  in  the  different 
congregations  of  the  Church,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Government  and 
Discipline ;  urging  the  Synods  to  take  steps 
for  securing  such  civil  legislation  in  respect  to 
the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property  as  is  needed 
to  enable  congregations  to  commit  to  deacons 
the  charge  which  now  rests  upon  ordinary 
trustees;  and  giving  permission  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  pious  women  as  assistants  to  dea¬ 
cons,  “  it  being  understood,  however,”  the  reso¬ 
lution  provided,  “  that  those  so  devoting  them¬ 
selves  and  banded  together  shall  not  be  formed 
into  sisterhoods  living  apart  from  ordinary  so¬ 
ciety.”  The  practice  of  preaching  by  unli¬ 
censed  students  was  declared  to  be  unlawful, 
and  all  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  suppress 
it  to  the  full  extent  of  their  authority. — The 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  the  General  Presbyterian  Alli¬ 
ance  recommended  the  appointment  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Council  of  the  Alliance  to  he  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  who  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  a 
constitutional  guarantee  that  the  principles  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  regard  to 
psalmody  shall  be  respected. 

IY.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. — The 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America  met  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  May  16th.  The  Rev.  A.  G.  Wylie, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  Moderator.  The 
Committee  of  Conference  with  the  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  who  had 
been  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
General  Synod,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  an  organic  union  of  the  two  bodies,  made  a 
verbal  report,  and  were  discharged.  The  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Theological  Seminary  reported  that 
the  funds  of  the  seminary  in  his  charge  amount¬ 
ed  to  $31,007,  and  that  he  had  received  $21,- 
185,  and  paid  out  $2,172. 

V.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  as  given 
in  the  reports  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1878: 


N umber  of  presbyteries . 112 

“  ministers . 1,815 

“  licentiates., .  253 

“  candidates .  1ST 

•“  congregations . , . .  2,847 

“  elders . 8,217 

“  deacons .  2,824 

additions . 9,758 

“  baptisms.... .  6,182 

“  communicants . .  106,258 

“  Sunday-school  scholars .  61,587 

*'  officers  and  teachers  in  Sunday  schools.  5,597 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

From  Sunday  schools .  $7,703 

For  home  missions  .  7,928 

“  foreign  missions .  8,111 

“  education . .' .  6,800 

“  publication .  2.527 

“  church  building  and  repairing., .  68,551 

■“  pastors  and  supplies .  105,503 


For  presbyterial  purposes .  $5,939 

“  charity .  8,197 

Miscellaneous .  10,523 


Total  contributions .  $280,782 

Value  of  church  property .  1,741,347 


Many  of  the  items  are  defectively  reported. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Publication  had 
been  $46,478.  Its  assets  were  valued  at  $76,- 
019,  and  its  liabilities  amounted  to  $12,308. 
The  Board  had  the  charge  of  one  quarterly 
review,  one  general  weekly  paper,  and  three 
Sunday-school  papers,  all  of  which,  except  the 
smaller  Sunday-school  paper,  had  suffered  a  loss 
of  subscribers. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Lebanon,  Tenn., 
May  16th.  The  Rev.  D.  E.  Bushnell,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  foreign 
mission  of  the  Assembly  in  Japan  was  in  oper¬ 
ation,  with  one  missionary  in  the  field,  and 
one  who  had  temporarily  returned  home.  A 
third  missionary  was  ordained  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  intention  of  his 
starting  for  Japan  in  a  short  time.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  missions  in  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  to  the  German  mission  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  Committee  on  Education  made  a  re¬ 
port  upon  the  condition  of  the  West  Tennessee 
College;  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  Ill. ;  Trin¬ 
ity  University,  Tehuacana,  Texas ;  Waynesburg 
College  Pa. ;  and  Cumberland  University,  Leb¬ 
anon,  Tenn. ;  all  of  which  were  represented  as 
being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  A  theologi¬ 
cal  department  had  been  established  in  Trinity 
University,  with  a  secured  endowment  so  far 
of  $26,000,  in  which  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Beeson, 
D.  D.,  had  been  elected  Professor.  A  training- 
school  for  young  preachers  had  been  established 
at  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  by  the  Pacific  Synod.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  assist  and  advise 
the  brethren  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  colored,  in  securing  needed  literature 
and  in  establishing  a  good  school,  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  which,  however,  should  not  place  the 
Assembly  under  any  obligation  toward  the  col¬ 
ored  brethren.  The  report  on  publication  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan,  which  a  previous  Assembly 
had  adopted,  of  concentrating  efforts  upon  the 
publication  of  a  single  weekly  journal  for  the 
whole  Church,  and  stated  that  while  the  Assem¬ 
bly  did  not  undertake  by  authority  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  weekly  papers  by  individual 
members  of  the  Church,  nor  did  it  require  such 
persons  to  apply  to  it  for  permission  to  do 
the  same,  it  nevertheless  requested  the  whole 
Church  to  combine  in  the  support  of  this  pol¬ 
icy.  Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending 
a  return  to  the  old  system  of  holding  camp-meet¬ 
ings  whenever  such  meetings  may  be  deemed 
practicable  and  profitable,  and  urging  the  min¬ 
isters  and  people  of  the  Church  to  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  all  suitable  ways  in  opposition  to  the 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

VI.  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church. — The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Synod  of  the  South  met  at  New  Lebanon, 
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Monroe  County,  Va.,  August  loth.  The  Rev. 
W.  S.  Moffatt  was  chosen  Moderator.  The 
Treasurer  of  ErsTcine  College  reported  that  the 
amount  of  the  endowment  funds  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  $79,222,  and  that  his  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  year  had  been  $7,371.  Sev¬ 
enty-one  students  had  been  enrolled  during  the 
year.  The  Theological  Institution  had  been 
attended  by  six  students.  The  receipts  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Fund  had  been  $2,558,  and  the 
expenditures  in  its  behalf  $630.  The  amount 
of  the  invested  funds  for  foreign  missions  was 
$2,604.  The  Synod  employed  one  missionary 
in  Egypt,  who  was  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  establishment  of  an  independent  mission 
in  Mexico  was  determined  upon,  and  the  Rev. 
Neill  E.  Pressly  was  appointed  missionary  to 
take  the  charge  of  it.  Twelve  persons  received 
appointments  as  home  missionaries,  four  of 
whom  would  labor  in  Texas.  The  Synod  hav¬ 
ing  lost  its  church  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  the 
secession  of  a  majority  of  its  congregation,  the 
adhering  pastor  of  the  church  was  authorized 
to  visit  the  churches  of  the  Synod  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  means  to  supply  another 
church  lot  and  building. 

YII.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  June,  1878:  Number  of  pas¬ 
toral  charges,  740 ;  of  ministers,  613;  of  church¬ 
es  and  congregations,  1,389 ;  of  families  con¬ 
nected  with  the  same,  60,466 ;  of  communicants, 
98,371;  of  baptisms,  9,261;  total  amount  prom¬ 
ised  for  stipends,  $492,732  ;  amount  raised 
for  congregational  purposes,  $863,043  ;  total 
amount  of  contributions  for  all  purposes,  $1,- 
027,359,  or  $41,244  over  the  total  contributions 
of  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants  from  the  previous  year 
was  4,583. 

The  accounts  of  some  of  the  funds  are  still  kept 
in  the  separate  names  of  the  several  churches 
which  entered  into  the  union  by  which  this 
body  was  formed  in  1874.  The  summaries  in¬ 
cluded  the  following:  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Funds ,  $41,855 ;  number  of  beneficiaries,  so  far 
as  reported,  117.  A  committee  was  ordered  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  consider  and  report 
as  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  several  funds 
under  this  head.  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers' 
Funds. — Receipts,  $4,576;  expenditures,  $6,177 
— of  which  $4,560  were  paid  in  the  eastern 
section  of  administration  to  twenty  annuitants. 
Home  Missions. — The  receipts  of  the  Board  of 
the  eastern  section  were  $9,572,  and  their  ex¬ 
penditures  $10,202.  Fourteen  preachers  and  a 
considerable  number  of  young  men  were  in  the 
field,  and  a  Presbytery  had  been  formed  in 
Newfoundland  since  the  union.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  western  section  reported  that  their 
receipts  had  been  $30,435,  and  their  expendi¬ 
tures  $36,302.  The  Committee  had  charge  of 
120  mission  fields,  355  preaching  stations,  89 
supplemented  congregations,  102  churches  with 


a  Sabbath  attendance  of  24,400,  7,908  families 
in  connection  with  the  Church,  4,700  commu¬ 
nicants  in  the  mission  stations,  and  4,336  in  the 
supplemented  congregations.  Board  of  French 
Evangelization. — Receipts,  $23,500.  Forty- 
four  ministers  and  students  were  regularly  em¬ 
ployed. — The  missions  of  the  Church  were  con¬ 
ducted  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
Territory ;  among  the  coolies  brought  from  In¬ 
dia  and  China  to  labor  in  the  plantations  on 
the  island  of  Trinidad;  in  the  New  Hebrides 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  ;  in  the 
Province  of  Indore,  in  central  India;  and  in 
the  island  of  Formosa. 

The  fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Canada  met  at  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  June  12th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Montreal,  was  chosen  Moder¬ 
ator.  The  subject  of  the  hymnology  of  the 
Church  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  by 
overtures  from  several  synods,  which  suggest¬ 
ed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  promote 
greater  uniformity.  A  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  consider  the  subject,  which  afterward 
reported,  recommending  the  provision  of  “  a 
hymn-book  which  may  be  allowed  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  for  such  congregations  as  desire  the 
use  of  a  hymn-book  in  their  service  of  praise,” 
not  with  the  design  of  restricting  the  liberty 
of  congregations  now  using  hymn-books,  but 
of  making  a  selection  which  may  commend  it¬ 
self  for  general  adoption.  Upon  the  further 
recommendation  of  this  report,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  provide  a  selection  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  from  the  four  hymn-book9 
now  in  use  in  the  churches,  and  publish  the 
same  as  a  hook  of  praise  allowed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Attention  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  a  body  consisting  of  a  number  of 
members  of  the  former  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who  had  refused  to  go  into  the  union,  had 
applied  to  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
their  former  Church,  whereby  they  would  be  in 
a  position  to  assert  claims  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  conferred  upon  this  Church  by  the  union, 
and  with  its  interests.  The  Committee  on  the 
Protection  of  Church  Property  was  therefore 
instructed  to  watch  and  resist,  in  the  name  of 
the  Assembly,  “  any  application  for  legislation 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  united  Church 
as  legally  identical  with  the  several  churches 
which  were  merged  in  and  now  constitute  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.”  Tlie  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Sunday  Schools  reported  that  four¬ 
teen  Presbyteries  had  held  Sunday-school  con¬ 
ferences  in  accordance  with  their  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  that  efforts  had  been  made  by  them 
to  secure  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  as  a  text-book.  In  a  report  on  col¬ 
leges,  which  was  adopted,  the  Assembly  de¬ 
cided  that  the  British  churches  should  be  asked 
to  take  a  part  in  the  founding  of  Christian  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions  in  Manitoba,  and  $100,- 
000  was  named  as  the  sum  needed  to  secure  the 
proper  equipment  of  Manitoba  College. 
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VIII.  Church  of  Scotland. — The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  23d.  The  Earl  of 
Roslyn  represented  the  Queen  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Tul- 
loch  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  financial  re¬ 
ports  showed  that  the  sum  realized  during  the 
year  for  religious,  benevolent,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Church,  had  been  £373,706,  or 
£11,000  less  than  the  sum  reported  one  year  pre¬ 
viously.  The  Committee  on  Jewish  Missions 
reported  concerning  the  work  carried  on  at 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Beyrout, 
and  Salonica.  Its  income  had  fallen  off  so  that 
its  expenditures  exceeded  its  receipts.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  showed 
that  it  had  devoted  much  attention  to  church¬ 
building.  Fifteen  new  parishes  had  been  erect¬ 
ed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Endowment  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  year.  The  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  upon  making  its  report,  was  instructed 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  endeavoring,  by 
communication  with  other  churches,  “to  bring 
about  united  action  in  maintaining  inspection  in 
religious  knowledge,  and  affording  grants  for 
excellence  therein.”  •  The  Committee  on  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  reported  that  the  number  of  such 
schools  was  1,847,  with  16,269  teachers  and 
170,613  scholars.  Overtures  were  presented 
asking  for  a  relaxation  of  the  form  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  taken  by  elders 
upon  their  induction.  The  Assembly  denied 
the  request  by  dismissing  the  overtures.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  arose  on  the  presentation  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions, 
upon  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  some 
kind  of  union  among  the  Presbyterian  churches 
for  the  conduct  of  missions  to  the  heathen.  An 
understanding  was  reached  that  the  Committee 
would  report  on  the  possibility  of  such  coop¬ 
eration  in  India.  On  this  subject  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Union  with  other  Churches  reported 
that  they  had  addressed  certain  ministers  and 
elders  in  other  churches,  inviting  cooperation 
in  Christian  work,  and  had  found  that,  while 
opinions  were  different  regarding  cooperation 
at  home,  a  general  conviction  existed  that 
some  agreement  might  be  arrived  at  among 
the  churches  in  the  foreign  field,  which  would 
make  them  recognize  each  other’s  presence  in 
it,  so  as  to  give  no  appearance  of  competing 
missions  at  any  one  place.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  Committee  on  Union  was  re¬ 
appointed  to  carry  on  its  labors,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  watch  over  the  motions  before  the 
House  of  Commons  for  inquiring  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland 
with  a  view  to  union.  An  overture  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which 
should  frame  or  recommend  a  formula  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  for  the  especial  use  of  the  native 
churches  in  connection  with  the  mission  in  In¬ 
dia,  which  should  “sufficiently  secure  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  essential  truths  held  by 
the  Church  catholic,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 


room  for  the  free  development  of  native  thought 
and  affinity.”  The  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  confer  with  other  Presbyterian  churches  and 
missionary  societies,  and  report  to  the  next 
Assembly. 

IX.  Free  Church  of  Scotland. — The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
met  at  Glasgow,  May  23d.  The  Rev.  A.  Bonar, 
D.  D.,  was  elected  Moderator.  The  financial 
reports  showed  that  the  total  income  of  the 
Church  for  the  year  had  been  £575,718,  or 
£10,523  more  than  the  income  of  the  previous 
year.  The  amount  raised  for  the  Sustentation 
Fund  was  £179,087,  a  sum  sufficient  to  allow 
an  equal  dividend  of  £157,  and  raise  the  sti¬ 
pend  of  ministers  whose  congregations  reach 
the  standard  requisite  to  qualify  them  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  surplus  to  £200.  The  Church 
Extension  Building  Fund  Committee  had  re¬ 
ceived  £82,190  of  the  £100,000  they  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  raise  for  church  extension.  The 
most  important  question  before  the  Assembly 
was  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  Professor  Robert¬ 
son  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in¬ 
volving  charges  of  heresy.  Professor  Smith 
had  contributed  articles  to  the  new  edition  of 
the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  including  one 
on  the  Bible,  in  which  he  had  embodied  some 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  modern  criticism 
concerning  the  authorship  of  some  of  the  hooks 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  concerning  inspiration, 
which  were  held  to  be  contrary  to  those  set 
forth  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  had 
been  tried  before  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen 
on  a  libel  in  three  counts:  1.  The  publishing 
and  promulgating  of  opinions  which  contra¬ 
dict  or  are  opposed  to  doctrines  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures  or  the  Confession  of  Faith ; 
2.  The  publishing  and  promulgating  of  opin¬ 
ions  which  are  in  themselves  of  a  dangerous 
and  unsettling  tendency  in  their  bearings  on 
doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Confession ;  and  3.  The  publishing  of  writings 
concerning  the  books  of  Scripture  which,  by 
their  neutrality  of  attitude  in  relation  to  doc¬ 
trines  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Con¬ 
fession,  and  by  their  rashness  of  statement  in 
regard  to  the  critical  construction  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  tend  to  disparage  the  divine  charac¬ 
ter  and  authority  of  these  books.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  found  the  eight  particulars  under  the 
first  count  irrelevant,  found  the  second  count 
relevant,  and  did  not  reach  the  consideration 
of  the  third  count.  An  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Synod,  which  sustained  the  Presbytery  on 
the  first  count,  but  reversed  its  decision  on 
the  second  count.  An  appeal  was  then  taken 
to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  re¬ 
versed  the  findings  of  the  Presbytery  on  the 
second  particular  of  the  first  count,  which  con¬ 
demned  the  opinion  that  “  the  book  of  in¬ 
spired  Scripture  called  Deuteronomy,  which  is 
professedly  an  historical  record,  does  not  possess 
this  character,  but  was  made  to  assume  it  by 
a  writer  of  a  much  later  age,  who  therein,  in  the 
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name  of  God,  presented  in  dramatic  form  in¬ 
structions  and  laws  as  proceeding  from  the 
month  of  Moses,  though  these  never  were  and 
never  could  have  been  uttered  by  him.”  The 
Assembly  held  that  this  part  of  the  libel  was 
relevant,  “  to  the  effect  that  the  statements 
quoted  in  the  minor  propositions  as  those  of 
Professor  Smith  regarding  the  Book  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  amount  to  what  is  expressed  in  the 
said  particular,  and  are  opposed  in  their  legiti¬ 
mate  results  to  the  supposition  of  the  book  being 
a  thoroughly  inspired  historical  record,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teaching  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession,  while  his  declarations  on  the  subject 
of  the  inspiration  are  the  reverse  of  satisfactory 
and  do  not  indicate  his  reception  of  the  hook 
in  that  character.”  The  Presbytery  was  sus¬ 
tained  on  the  other  points,  except  as  to  one 
charging  Professor  Smith  with  holding  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  dangerous  and  unsettling  tendency, 
upon  which  the  libel  was  amended  so  as  to 
read,  “  as  also  the  publishing  and  promulgating 
of  writings  concerning  the  books  of  Scripture 
which,  by  their  ill-considered  and  unguarded 
setting  forth  of  speculations  of  a  critical  kind, 
tend  to  awaken  doubt,  especially  in  the  case 
of  students,  of  the  divine  truth,  inspiration, 
and  authority  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
or  on  the  doctrines  of  angels  and  prophecy,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves  and  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith.”  Upon  this  amend¬ 
ed  charge,  the  case  was  remanded  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  previous 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  disestablishment 
made  a  report,  recommending  the  adoption  of 
a  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  termination  of 
the  connection  between  Church  and  State  in 
Scotland.  The  Assembly  resolved — 1.  That  it 
did  not  regard  the  maintenance  of  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  establishment  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  as  the  appropriate 
means  of  fulfilling  the  State’s  obligations  to 
religion  and  the  Church ;  2.  Declaring  the 
solemn  conviction  that  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  now  established  and  the 
State  is  wholly  indefensible,  and  ought  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  to  be  brought  to 
a  termination ;  3.  To  petition  Parliament  in 
terms  of  the  motion,  reappoint  the  Committee 
to  watch  over  the  subject,  and  take  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  maybe  fitted  to  accomplish  the  object 
aimed  at  in  the  deliverance. 

X.  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. — The  statistical  reports  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  Church  for  1878 
showed  that  the  number  of  members  was  173,- 
554,  and  the  aggregate  average  attendance  at 
public  worship  on  the  Lord’s  Day  was  187,- 
019.  There  were  reported  from  534  congrega¬ 
tions  841  Sunday  schools,  with  10,746  teachers 
and  79,816  scholars,  besides  693  advanced  Bible 
classes,  with  693  ministers  and  elders  as  teach¬ 
ers  and  25,001  scholars.  The  total  income  of 
the  Church  for  the  year  1877  was  £379,079. 
The  number  of  ministers  whose  incomes  were 


less  than  £200  per  annum  was  112,  against  141 
in  1876— ’77.  The  average  stipend  of  the  min¬ 
isters  was  £262,  or  £8  more  than  the  average 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  receipts  for 
home  mission  and  evangelistic  work  during  the 
year  had  been  £7,432.  The  funds  for  foreign 
missions  had  amounted  during  the  year  to  £42,- 
406.  The  Church  sustains  nine  missions,  in 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  Gaffraria,  In¬ 
dia,  China,  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Japan;  in  all 
of  which  were  48  ordained  European  mission¬ 
aries,  6  European  medical  missionaries,  5  Eu¬ 
ropean  male  teachers,  11  European  female 
teachers,  9  ordained  native  missionaries,  90 
native  evangelists,  179  schoolmasters,  30  native 
female  teachers,  10  other  agents,  63  principal 
stations,  123  out-stations,  8,427  communicants, 
1,820  inquirers,  186  week-day  schools,  10,308 
pupils,  with  a  total  educational  agency  of  388. 
The  Church  has  for  several  years  past  devoted 
one  tenth  of  its  entire  income  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  work. 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh,  May  13th.  The 
Rev.  David  Croom,  of  Edinburgh,  was  chosen 
Moderator.  Resolutions  were  adopted  renew¬ 
ing  the  testimony  of  the  Synod  against  State 
Churches,  and  condemning  all  attempts  at  leg¬ 
islative  compromise  or  alternative  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  disestablishment;  condemning  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in  Par¬ 
liament  with  reference  to  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  in  Scotland  as  either  evading  the  main 
issue  or  aiming  at  ends  purely  sectional,  and  at 
the  reconstruction  of  the  establishment ;  assert¬ 
ing  that  public  opinion  in  Scotland  had  mani¬ 
fested  itself  widely  in  favor  of  disestablish¬ 
ment  ;  and  declaring  that  no  settlement  which 
was  simply  Presbyterian  or  sectional,  or  which 
would  leave  a  legal  status  with  one  church  or 
polity,  could  be  accepted  as  either  expedient  or 
equitable.  The  Committee  appointed  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  reference  to 
the  revision  of  the  Subordinate  Standards  of 
the  Church  reported  a  declaratory  statement 
on  the  subject,  which  was  adopted,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Whereas  the  formula  in  which  the  Subordinate 
Standards  of  this  Church  are  accepted  requires  as¬ 
sent  to  them  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  understood ;  whereas  these  stand¬ 
ards,  being  of  human  composition,  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  the  Church  has  already  taken  excep¬ 
tion  to  their  teaching  or  supposed  teaching  on  one 
important  subject ;  and  whereas  there  are  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  regard  to  which  it  has  been  found  desirable 
to  set  forth  more  fully  and  clearly  the  view  which 
the  Synod  takes  of  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture : 
therefore,  the  Synod  hereby  declares  as  follows  : 

1.  That  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  as 
taught  in  the  Standards,  and  in  consistency  there¬ 
with,  the  love  of  God  to  all  mankind,  his  gift  of  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  men  without 
distinction  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  perfect  sacrifice, 
are  matters  which  have  been  and  continue  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  this  Church  as  vital  in  the  system  of  gos¬ 
pel  truth,  and  to  which  she  desires  to  give  special 
prominence. 
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2.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees,  includ¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  election  to  eternal  life,  is  held 
in  connection  and  harmony  with  jhe  truth  that  “  God 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,”  and  has  provided  a 
salvation  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and  offered 
to  all  with  the  grace  of  his  Spirit  in  the  gospel ;  and 
also  with  the  responsibility  of  every  man  for  his 
dealing  with  the  free  and  unrestricted  offer  of  eternal 
life. 

3.  That  the  doctrine  of  man’s  total  depravity,  and 
of  his  loss  of  “  all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good 
accompanying  salvation,”  is  not  held  as  implying 
such  a  condition  of  man’s  nature  as  would  affect  his 
responsibility  under  the  law  of  God  and  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  or  that  he  may  not  experience  the  strivings 
and  restraining  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
that  he  can  not  perform  actions  in  any  sense  good, 
though  such  actions,  as  not  springing  from  a  renewed 
heart,  are  not  spiritually  good  or  holy,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  such  as  accompany  salvation. 

4.  That,  while  all  who  are  saved  are  saved  by  the 
mediation  of  Christ  and  by  the  grace  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  he 
pleaseth ;  and  while  the  duty  of  sending  the  gospel — • 
the  ordinary  means  of  salvation — to  the  heathen,  who 
are  sunk  in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  and  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  is  clear  and  imperative,  the 
Church  does  not  require  the  acceptance  of  her  Stand¬ 
ards  in  a  sense  which  might  imply  that  any  who  die 
in  infancy  are  lost,  nor  does  she  bind  those  who 
accept  these  Standards  to  hold  that  God  never  in 
any  case  saves  without  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
means. 

5.  That  this  Church  holds  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
“  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  his 
body,”  and  firmly  renews  her  protest  against  all 
compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles 
in  religion,  and  declares,  as  hitherto,  that  she  does 
not  require  approval  of  anything  in  her  Standards 
that  teaches  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach  such  prin¬ 
ciples. 

6.  That  Christ  has  laid  it  as  a  permanent  and  uni¬ 
versal  obligation  upon  his  Church  at  once  to  main¬ 
tain  her  own  ordinances  and  to  “preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature”  ;  and  has  ordained  that  the 
means  of  fulfilling  this  obligation  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  freewill  offerings  of  his  people. 

7.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto 
observed  in  this  Church,  liberty  of  opinion  is  al¬ 
lowed  on  such  points  in  the  Standards  not  entering 
into  the  substance  of  the  faith  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  “  six  days  ”  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  the  Church  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this 
liberty  to  the. injury  of  its  unity  and  peace. 

The  Committee  suggest  that  the  following  rubric 
be  inserted  in  the  Rules  and  Form  of  Procedure, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  presiding  minister  on  every 
occasion  on  which  the  questions  of  the  formula  are 
to  be  put : 

“  The  Moderator  shall  then  say  :  I  have  now  to 
put  to  you  the  questions  of  the  formula  and  to  re¬ 
quire  your  assent  to  them,  in  view  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Declaratory  Statement,  anent 
the  Subordinate  Standards  passed  in  the  year - .” 

The  Committee  further  recommend  to  the  Synod 
that  the  second  question  of  the  formula  shall  hence¬ 
forth  be  rend  ns  follows  :  “  Do  you  acknowledge  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms  ns  an  exhibition  of  the 
sense  in  which  you  understand  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures?” 

The  statement  was  ordered  sent  down  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  their  action  upon  it,  with 
instructions  to  them  to  send  any  suggestions 
which  they  might  have  to  make  upon  it  to  the 
Committee  by  the  1st  of  October. 

A  case  involving  important  questions  of  doc¬ 


trine  and  discipline  came  up  on  the  appeal  of 
the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  from  the  action  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  against  him.  Mr. 
Ferguson  had  been  tried  by  the  Presbytery 
and  found  guilty  of  teaching  doctrines  contrary 
to  the  Standards  of  the  Church:  1.  On  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  2.  In  holding  that 
men  are  justified  not  by  an  imputation  of 
righteousness,  but  by  occupying  a  just  position 
in  regard  to  God ;  3.  In  denying  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  covenant  of  works  and  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  in  teaching  that  the 
only  covenant  of  God  with  man  is  that  they 
that  love  God  and  do  his  will  shall  be  blessed ; 
4.  In  denying  that  man  by  bis  fall  “  has  lost 
all  ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accom¬ 
panying  salvation”;  5.  In  holding  that  the 
only  ground  of  condemnation  is  unbelief  in 
Christ,  and  that,  therefore,  those  who  in  this 
world  have  had  no  opportunity  to  believe  in 
Christ  will  have  it  in  the  world  to  come ;  C. 
In  holding  that  hell  is  not  a  place  of  eternal 
punishment,  but  a  loss  of  sonship  to  God  and 
banishment  from  the  presence  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  penalty  of  sin  as  active  suffering  can 
not  be  eternal.  In  his  defense,  the  appellant, 
while  not  denying  that  the  words  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  had  been  correctly  quoted,  disputed  the  rel¬ 
evancy  of  the  libel  against  him,  claimed  that 
many  of  the  expressions  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  charges  against  him  had  been 
made  hypothetically  and  not  positively,  with 
the  object  of  calling  attention  to  supposed  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  Standards  and  the 
Word  of  God,  and  in  aid  of  a  movement  for 
the  rectification  of  the  creed,  and  demanded  to 
be  tried  by  a  comparison  of  his  doctrines  with 
the  text  of  the  Scriptures  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  Standards.  During  the  hearing  of 
the  appeal  Mr.  Ferguson  was  questioned  re¬ 
specting  his  belief,  and  made  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  statement  than  that  which  he  had  made 
before  the  Presbytery.  The  Synod  decided 
that  it  sustained  the  Presbytery  on  the  evi¬ 
dence,  but,  in  view  of  the  explanations  it 
had  received,  reserved  its  judgment  on  other 
points.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Ferguson  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
what  was  most  advisable  to  be  done  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  case  to  an  issue.  This  Committee  ob¬ 
tained  further  explanations  from  him  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  several  points  in  the  charges, 
which  were  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  the 
general  explanation  that  while  in  some  things 
he  might  go  beyond  the  positions  formulated 
in  the  Confession  he  was  in  fundamental  har¬ 
mony  with  its  essential  doctrines;  and  that, 
while  he  claimed  no  liberty  to  contravene  the 
Confession,  he  claimed  the  liberty  of  holding 
on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  views  of  truth 
that  might  go  beyond  it.  The  Synod  received 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  agreed  to  re¬ 
store  Mr.  Ferguson  to  the  exercise  of  his  min¬ 
isterial  functions. 

XI.  Presbyterian  Church  of  England. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
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this  Church  as  they  were  reported  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod  in  May:  Number  of  commu¬ 
nicants,  50,587 ;  of  ministers,  267 ;  of  Sunday 
schools,  372,  with  5,589  teachers  and  53,003 
scholars;  total  amount  received  for  stipends 
during  the  year,  £71,357 ;  total  income  of  the 
Church  for  all  purposes  during  the  same  peri¬ 
od,  £229,414.  The  sum  of  £125,825  had  been 
received  toward  a  “  Union  Thanksgiving  Fund  ” 
of  £250,000,  which  it  was  proposed  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  commemoration  of  the  consummation 
of  the  union  between  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  which  £17,519  had  been  added  during 
the  year.  The  year’s  income  of  the  widows’ 
and  orphans’  fund  had  been  £2,513,  and  that 
of  the  sustentation  fund  £26,047.  The  Synod 
had  a  church-building  fund  of  £22,430.  The 
receipts  of  the  Synod  during  1877  for  foreign 
missions  were  £13,018.  Seventy-tw'o  stations 
had  been  formed  in  the  districts  of  Amoy  and 
Swatow,  China,  and  the  island  of  Formosa, 
in  connection  with  which  ,15  European  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  57  native  evangelists  were  em¬ 
ployed,  and  31  theological  students  were  en¬ 
rolled.  The  whole  number  of  converts  was 
2,117.  Two  hundred  persons  had  been  bap¬ 
tized  during  the  year. 

The  third  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England  met  in  Manchester,  April  29th. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Chalmers,  of  the  London 
College,  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  business 
of  the  Synod  consisted  chiefly  of  a  review  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  its 
statistics,  funds,  home  and  foreign  missions, 
educational  institutions,  and  Sunday  schools. 
The  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church  were  put 
under  the  supervision  of  the  sessions,  which 
were  made  responsible  for  the  admission  and 
dismissal  of  superintendents  and  teachers.  The 
Synod  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
proprietary  grammar  school,  at  which  the  sons 
of  Presbyterians  could  receive  an  education 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Church. 

XII.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. — 
The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  consisted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statistical  reports  for  1878,  of 
37  Presbyteries,  of  which  36  are  in  Ireland 
and  one  in  India.  The  36  Presbyteries  in  Ire¬ 
land  numbered  626  ministers,  559  congrega¬ 
tions,  79,154  families,  and  106,110  communi¬ 
cants,  with  1,099  Sunday  schools,  having  8,510 
teachers  and  72,909  children.  The  Presbytery 
of  Katiawar  and  Gujerat  in  India  had  the  charge 
of  six  principal  and  six  minor  stations,  with 
nine  ordained  missionaries  and  a  native  church 
of  1,720  adherents.  The  total  income  of  the 
Church  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  that  accruing 
from  the  two  colleges  and  the  invested  funds, 
was  £154,953. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  met  at  Belfast,  June  6th. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Witherow,  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology  in  Derry  College,  was  cho¬ 
sen  Moderator.  The  statistical  reports  showed 


that  79,157  families  were  represented  in  the 
congregations,  being  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  709  families.  The  number  of  Sunday 
schools  was  1,099,  with  8,510  teachers  and 
72,909  scholars.  The  total  amount  of  money 
raised  for  church  purposes  was  £154,953,  £12,- 
000  in  advance  of  any  sum  raised  in  previous 
years,  and  nearly  double  the  amount  that  the 
Church  was  able  to  raise  in  1865,  when  its 
statistics  were  first  put  into  tabular  form. 
The  sum  of  £21,000  had  been  secured  for  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  Theological  College, 
and  was  to  be  applied  to  the  provision  of  build¬ 
ings.  The  report  on  elementary  education 
showed  that  687  schools  were  entirely  under 
Presbyterian  management,  and  that  of  147  new 
schools  taken  under  the  National  Board  during 
the  year,  14  were  Presbyterian.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  declaring  the  adherence  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  principle  of  united  non-secta¬ 
rian  education  as  opposed  to  the  denomina¬ 
tional  system.  The  subject  of  the  use  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  worship  was  again  dis 
cussed,  the  Committee  on  that  subject  report¬ 
ing  that  six  out  of  the  eight  congregations 
using  harmoniums  had  agreed  to  discontinue 
them,  and  that  they  hoped  the  two  congrega¬ 
tions  which  still  held  out  would  yet  be  persuad¬ 
ed  to  follow  their  example,  but  deprecating  the 
making  of  the  matter  a  subject  of  church  disci¬ 
pline.  The  Committee  was  reappointed.  A 
report  was  made  upon  the  Jewish  mission,  de¬ 
scribing  the  work  carried  on  at  Vienna,  Bonn, 
and  other  places.  A  petition  to  Parliament 
was  adopted,  praying  for  the  assimilation  of 
the  English  law  of  burials  to  that  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
The  table  on  page  702  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  for  1877— ’78,  as  they  are 
given  in  Whittaker’s  “  Protestant  Episcopal 
Almanac  and  Directory  for  1879.” 

The  “  Church  Almanac  ”  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Tract  Society  publishes  only  such  sta¬ 
tistics  as  are  officially  recorded  in  the  Diocesan 
Convention  journals  for  the  current  year.  It 
gives  the  whole  number  of  the  clergy  (including 
the  bishops)  as  3,330  ;  of  parishes,  about  2,900 ; 
of  communicants  in  48  dioceses  and  10  mission¬ 
ary  districts,  312,718  ;  of  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers  in  39  dioceses  and  6  missionary  districts, 
28,365;  of  Sunday-school  scholars  in  40  dio¬ 
ceses  and  9  missionary  districts,  268,555 ;  and 
the  amount  of  contributions  as  $5,788,266. 

The  receipts  of  the  Domestic  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  for  the  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1878,  were:  from  collections,  contri¬ 
butions,  and  interest  on  investments,  for  domes-, 
tic  missions  proper,  $103,461 ;  designated  for 
work  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South, 
$14,300 ;  designated  as  special  contributions 
for  individual  bishops,  schools,  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  $25,864 ;  total,  $143,266.  The  debt 
of  $5,138  standing  against  the  Committee  in 
the  previous  year  had  been  paid  off,  and  the 
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DIOCESES  AND  MISSIONS. 

Clergy. 

Par¬ 

ishes. 

Communi¬ 

cants. 

Sunday- 

echool 

scholars. 

Alabama . 

27 

82 

8.595 

1,776 

xilbany . 

117 

131 

10,617 

9,134 

Arkansas . 

14 

17 

908 

669 

California . 

59 

81 

2,869 

8.258 

Central  New  York . 

1(10 

106 

12,008 

7,585 

8,806 

Central  Pennsylvania . 

97 

89 

10,920 

Connecticut . 

190 

148 

19,530 

14,859 

Delaware . . 

26 

81 

2,063 

2,900 

Easton . 

82 

85 

2,429 

1,718 

Florida . 

19 

19 

1,298 

1,419 

Fond  du  Lac . 

27' 

80 

2,028 

2,020 

Georgia . 

83 

87 

4,305 

2,510 

Illinois . 

57 

63 

4,801 

5,024 

3,417 

Indiana . 

81 

88 

8.566 

Iowa . 

43 

53 

3,687 

8,646 

Kansas . 

21 

26 

1,865 

983 

Kentucky* . 

38 

40 

4,336 

8,938 

Long  Island . 

96 

88 

14,587 

14,548 

Louisiana . 

36 

45 

3,016 

2,727 

Maine . 

23 

81 

2,115 

1,670 

Maryland . 

156 

134 

18,200 

13,720 

Massachusetts . 

149 

128 

15,581 

14,265 

Michigan . 

51 

29 

6,585 

5.938 

Minnesota . 

65 

73 

4,298 

4,766 

Mississippi . 

33 

68 

1,849 

1,748 

Missouri* . 

48 

23 

5.075 

8,652 

Nebraska . 

27 

26 

1,213 

'.,428 

New  Hampshire . 

81 

25 

1,831 

1,312 

New  Jersey . 

S9 

70 

7,044 

6,644 

New  York . . . 

803 

194 

84,803 

32,709 

North  Carolina . 

63 

82 

5,177 

3,217 

Northern  New  Jersey . 

70 

66 

6,7S5 

6,752 

Ohio . 

70 

76 

6,359 

7,557 

Pennsylvania . 

1S8 

124 

23,8S1 

33,150 

Pittsburg . 

46 

55 

5,325 

5,165 

Quincy . 

19 

29 

1,835 

858 

Khode  Island . 

47 

44 

5.985 

6.331 

South  Carolina . 

46 

55 

4,061 

1,696 

4,530 

Southern  Ohio . 

46 

46 

4,589 

Springfield . 

20 

21 

1,425 

1.409 

Tennessee* . 

26 

34 

8,126 

2,271 

Texas  . 

21 

29 

1,991 

1,491 

Vermont . 

82 

61 

8,178 

1,834 

Virginia . 

127 

160 

12.845 

10,818 

Western  Michigan . 

82 

81 

8.195 

2,683 

Western  New  York . 

104 

94 

12,849 

10,797 

We6t  Virginia . 

14 

26 

1.112 

785 

Wisconsin* . 

62 

25 

4,228 

3,779 

MISSIONS. 

Oregon  and  Washington .... 

21 

81 

656 

862 

Pnkota . 

7 

8 

818 

Colorado  and  Wyoming . 

18 

12 

921 

1,301 

Nevada . 

7 

9 

854 

1,22S 

Montana,  Idaho,  and  U tah . . 

12 

14 

625 

842 

Niobrara* . 

11 

422 

Northern  Texas. . .  . 

6 

4 

777 

864 

W  estern  Texas . 

10 

11 

645 

490 

Northern  California* . 

15 

5 

568 

837 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. . . 

1 

African  missions . 

10 

243 

250 

China  missions . 

8 

221 

343 

Japan  missions . 

7 

49 

120 

Total . 

8,201 

3,002 

814,367 

292,375 

Number  of  bishops,  63 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  46.330 : 
of  confirmations,  26,713 ;  of  candidates  for  orders,  852 ;  of  or¬ 
dinations — deacons  113,  priests  101 ;  of  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers,  80,651.  Amount  of  contributions,  $6,477,806. 


Committee  had  sufficient  means  on  hand  to  pay 
off  their  present  indebtedness.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  dwells  upon  the  importance  of 
the  work  among  the  colored  people.  The  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  training  of  colored  ministers 
at  Raleigh,  N.  0.,  has  room  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  more  than  100  pupils,  a  landed  estate 
of  100  acres,  and  endowment  funds  of  about 
$20,000.  It  has  been  found  that  the  difficulty 


*  Statistics  reported  1876-’77. 


arising  in  consequence  of  the  colored  people 
not  being  able  to  read  the  services  in  the  Pray¬ 
er-Book  is  overcome  by  means  of  their  quick 
and  retentive  memories.  Special  reports  were 
received  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
from  the  Missionary  Bishops  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Utah,  Nevada,  Western  Texas,  and  North¬ 
ern  Texas,  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
their  several  dioceses.  The  missionary  district 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  was  still  without 
a  missionary  bishop  of  its  own. 

The  receipts  of  the  Indian  Committee  for 
the  same  year  were  $35,416,  in  addition  to 
which  the  Committee  received  and  disbursed 
appropriations  made  by  the  Government  for 
schools  to  the  amount  of  $6,052.  The  disburse¬ 
ments  exceeded  the  gross  amount  which  the 
Committee  had  at  its  command  by  $212.95,  and 
the  usual  monthly  pay  to  missionaries  was  still 
due  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  two  months. 
The  work  in  charge  of  the  Committee  was 
among  the  Oneidas  in  Wisconsin,  the  Chippe- 
was  in  Minnesota,  several  scattered  hands  of 
Sioux  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  district  of  Niobrara,  and  the  Shoshones 
in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  ;  it  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  one  missionary  bishop,  10  white  and 
10  native  clergymen,  16  native  catechists  and 
teachers,  and  15  woman  helpers — 52  laborers  in 
all. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Committee 
for  the  year  ending  in  September,  1878,  were 
$139,971,  or  $25,000  more  than  the  receipts  of 
any  previous,  year.  The  debt,  which  stood  in 
the  previous  year  at  $18,484,  was  at  the  time 
of  making  the  report  $17,508.  The  missions 
were  in  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Hayti,  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  their 
statistics:  African  Mission  (Cape  Palmas,  Si- 
noe  and  Bassa,  and  Monrovia  and  Cape  Mount 
districts — 1  bishop,  9  clergymen,  2  candidates, 
3  postulants,  2  physicians,  2  white  and  10  na¬ 
tive  teachers,  3  churches,  10  schoolhouses,  835 
attendants  on  worship,  292  communicants,  74 
confirmations,  397  scholars  in  day  and  hoard¬ 
ing  schools,  522  Sunday-school  scholars,  and 
$210  of  contributions.  China  Mission  (Shang¬ 
hai  district,  Wuchang,  and  Hankow) — 1  bishop, 
6  foreign  and  3  native  clergymen,  10  candi¬ 
dates,  1  physician,  8  woman  missionaries,  49  na¬ 
tive  catechists,  teachers,  Bible  -  readers,  and 
hospital  assistants,  575  attendants  on  worship, 
221  communicants,  43  candidates  awaiting  con¬ 
firmation,  683  scholars  in  day  and  hoarding 
schools  and  343  in  Sunday  schools,  and  $1,002 
of  contributions.  Japan  (stations  at  Osaka  and 
Tokio) — 1  bishop,  5  foreign  presbyters,  1  native 
deacon,  1  physician,  5  foreign  female  teachers, 
10  catechists,  teachers,  and  Bible  -  readers,  6 
foreign  and  43  native  communicants,  16  con¬ 
firmations,  51  scholars  in  boarding  and  day 
schools  and  120  in  Sunday  schools,  and  $341 
of  contributions.  Hayti — 1  bishop,  10  clergy¬ 
men,  14  lay  readers,  4  candidates,  8  missionary 
stations,  357  communicants,  89  confirmations, 
986  parishioners,  164  scholars  in  parish  and 
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72  in  Sunday  schools,  and  $1,804  of  contribu¬ 
tions.  Mexico — 2  bishops  elect,  4  presbyters, 
50  congregations,  79  lay  readers  (supported  by 
the  people),  3,500  communicants,  1  orphanage 
with  a  superintendent,  3  teachers  and  34  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  8  schools  with  250  scholars,  3  Sunday 
schools  with  230  scholars,  1  theological  school 
with  7  students,  and  11  candidates  for  orders. 
Appropriations  were  made  for  the  Church  in 
Mexico  of  $14,000  per  annum.  The  work  of 
the  Church  has  been  extended  to  eighty  dif¬ 
ferent  towns,  villages,  and  estates,  but  for 
want  of  means  is  regularly  kept  up  at  only  fifty 
places. 

The  contributions  to  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  for  the  year  were  $97,927.28.  The 
report  stated  that  the  Board  had  supported 
during  the  year  100  scholarships  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  mission  schools,  had  supplied  $400  for  the 
support  of  three  woman  agents  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  field,  had  furnished  four  scholarships  in  the 
freedmen’s  school  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  fund  for  finishing  the  electrotype  plates 
of  the  Dakota  Prayer-Book,  had  with  its  aux¬ 
iliaries  projected  funds  for  the  endowment  of 
four  scholarships  in  the  Missionary  College  in 
China,  and  had  sent  a  missionary  to  Africa  af¬ 
ter  having  made  provision  for  her  support  for 
a  term  of  years. 

The  American  Church  Missionary  Society 
(now  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  re¬ 
ported  receipts  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1878,  of  $31,840.  Thirty-seven  missionaries 
had  been  commissioned  during  the  year,  of 
whom  31  continued  to  labor  at  its  close,  and 
138  stations  had  been  supplied  in  17  dioceses 
and  missionary  jurisdictions. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Edu¬ 
cation  Society  was  held  in  November.  Several 
questions  were  discussed  relative  to  promoting 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Society,  and  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  the  rationalistic  controversy. 
The  Executive  Committee  were  authorized  to 
receive  and  expend  money  for  the  benefit  of 
any  one  studying  for  the  ministry  in  schools, 
colleges,  theological  seminaries,  or  under  other 
conditions,  as  well  as  of  persons  who  had  been 
ordained  deacons,  but  had  not  completed  their 
course  of  study.  Sympathy  was  expressed 
with  the  work  of  the  Church  among  the  col¬ 
ored  people  of  Virginia,  and  especially  with 
the  effort  to  supply  those  people  with  an  edu¬ 
cated  ministry.  The  Society  determined  that 
ten  prize  scholarships  of  $100  each  should  be 
founded  in  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  that 
three  scholarships  of  $50  each,  one  for  each 
class,  should  be  founded  in  each  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  theological  schools  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio,  to  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the 
year  by  the  faculties  of  the  institutions.  The 
receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  had  been 
$20,201,  and  its  expenditures  $15,963.  The 
permanent  fund  amounted  to  $19,000  cash,  be¬ 
sides  $15,000  in  estates  and  bequests.  The 
amount  of  bequests  left  during  the  year  had 


been  $5,300.  The  Society  had  educated  during 
the  year  at  various  seminaries  50  students,  of 
whom  16  had  been  ordained. 

The  Church  Society  for  'promoting  Christian¬ 
ity  among  the  Jews  was  organized  in  the  city 
of  New  York  on  January  10,  1877,  and  was 
shortly  afterward  incorporated.  Bishop  Pot¬ 
ter,  of  New -York,  was  chosen  its  President. 
It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  mission  work 
throughout  the  United  States,  from  New  York 
City  as  a  center.  It  is  claimed  in  the  prospec¬ 
tus  of  the  Society  that  under  the  operations  of 
the  English  Society  with  a  similar  object  more 
than  20,000  Jews  have  embraced  Christianity 
and  been  baptized.  More  than  100  Hebrews 
have  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Church,  and  four  have  become  bishops, 
among  whom  are  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of 
Huron,  and  Bishop  Schereschewsky,  of  Shang¬ 
hai.  Twelve  Jews  were  baptized  by  the  clergy 
of  New  York  during  1877.  The  Society  had, 
soon  after  its  organization,  a  school  in  which 
fifty  Jewish  children  were  trained  in  Christi¬ 
anity. 

The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry  shows 
that  its  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  1, 1878,  were  $21,212,  and  its  expenditures 
$26,949.  During  the  year  115  scholars  had 
received  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Society, 
and  23  had  been  ordained. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Eccleston,  who  had  been 
elected  in  1877  to  be  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese 
of  West  Virginia,  declined  on  January  9,  1878, 
to  accept  the  office.  Another  Diocesan  Council 
assembled  on  February  27tb,  when  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Peterkin,  Rector  of  the  Memorial 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  elected  Bishop. 
His  election  was  approved,  and  he  was  conse¬ 
crated  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  May  30th. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Harris  having  de¬ 
clined  in  December,  1877,  to  accept  the  office 
of  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  a 
special  convention  of  the  diocese  was  held  at 
Quincy,  February  27th,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Burgess,  of  Christ  Church,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  was  chosen  Bishop.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  was  consecrated  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
May  15th.  Dr.  Burgess  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  Burgess,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  a  brother  of  the  late  Bishop  Burgess,  of 
Maine.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1838,  and  has  held  the  rectorship  of 
churches  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Augusta  and 
Portland,  Me.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  He  was  President  of  the  House  of 
Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  General 
Convention  of  1877. 

The  election  of  the  Rev.  George  F.  Seymour, 
D.  D.,  as  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  in  1877,  had  been  approved  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1878,  by  the  consenting  vote  of  twenty- 
four  dioceses,  or  a  sufficient  number  to  com¬ 
plete  the  diocesan  confirmation.  Eleven  dio¬ 
ceses  failed  to  give  their  consent.  The  consent 
of  the  Bishops  was  afterward  given.  Dr.  Sey- 
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mour  declined  to  accept  the  office,  but  the 
Diocesan  Convention  at  its  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  May  28th,  having  unanimously  requested 
him  to  withdraw  his  declination,  he  did  so,  and 
was  consecrated  Bishop  in  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  June  11th. 

Bishop  Samuel  A.  McCoskrey  in  March  re¬ 
signed  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Michigan,  assigning  affliction  by  disease  as  the 
reason  for  his  action.  Charges  of  immorality 
were  afterward  made  against  him,  whereupon 
he  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  asked  that  an 
investigation  be  made  of  his  conduct,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  He  after¬ 
ward  reconsidered  his  later  action,  and  on  May 
25th  renew'ed  the  resignation  and  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  his  office,  with  the  request  that  the 
same  he  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Bishops 
at  some  convenient  season,  after  which  he 
sailed  for  Europe.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  was  called,  to  assemble  on 
August  28th,  to  consider  the  case  and  act  upon 
it.  The  House  of  Bishops  decided  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3d  that,  whereas  Bishop  McCoskrey  had 
abandoned  his  diocese  and  left  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  while  grave  allegations  ex¬ 
isted  against  him,  thereby  declining  to  promote 
any  investigations  of  these  allegations,  and 
whereas  no  action  of  his  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  could  make  effective  his  voluntary  res¬ 
ignation,  relinquishment,  and  abandonment  of 
his  sacred  office  except  by  his  deposition  from 
the  same,  therefore  he  was  deposed  from  the 
sacred  ministry  and  from  all  offices  thereof. 
In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  deposition  was  publicly  pronounced 
by  the  Presiding  Bishop,  and  was  read  in  the 
churches. 

The  fifth  annual  Church  Congress  was  held 
at  Cincinnati,  0.,  beginning  October  15th.  The 
opening  address  was  delivered  by  Assistant 
Bishop  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  as  Chairman.  The 
first  topic  for  discussion,  “  The  Interpretation 
of  the  Bible  in  Relation  to  the  Present  Con¬ 
dition  of  Learning  and  Science,”  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  papers  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Gardiner, 
D.  D.,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Harwood,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Professor  John  McCrady,  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  and  in  addresses  by  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Du  Bose,  of  the  same  institution,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Rowland,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Tiffany,  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  T. 
S.  Bacon,  of  Oakland,  Md.,  and  the  Rev.  Allan 
S.  Woodle.  The  other  topics  discussed  during 
the  session  of  the  Congress,  with  the  authors 
of  the  papers  and  the  speakers  upon  them, 
were  as  follows :  “  The  Novel  in  its  Influence 
upon  Modern  Life  ” — papers  by  the  Rev.  W. 
R.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Butler, 
D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Osgood,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City  ;  “The  New 
Testament  Doctrine  of  Absolution  ” — papers  by 
the  Rev.  James  De  Koven,D.D.,  of  Racine,  Wis., 
and  the  Rev.  James  S.  Bush,  of  West  Brighton, 
N.  Y.,  and  addresses  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Smith, 


of  New  York  City,  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  Henry  Forrester, 
of  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  the  Rev.  S.  0.  Thrall, 
D.  D.,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Sullivan,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  N.  Dudley,  D.  D. ;  “The  Sunday  Question” 
- — papers  by  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Wash¬ 
burn,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  and  addresses 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Andrews,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Alsop,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the 
Rev.  George  F.  Bugbee,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  II.  Hopkins ;  “  The  Mutual  Relations  of  Cap¬ 
ital  and  Labor  ” — papers  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Green, 
of  Dalton,  Ga.,  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Rev.  John  W.  Kramer, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  and  an  address  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York  City;  “Christ  in  the  Personal  Life” — 
papers  by  the  Rev.  W.  N.  McVickar,  D.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Thrall, 
of  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  addresses  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Pringle,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  the  Rev. 
N.  S.  Rulison,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  forming 
part  of  the  German  Empire.  King,  William  I., 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia.  (For 
an  account  of  the  royal  family,  see  Ger¬ 
many.) 

The  Prussian  Ministry  was  composed  in  1878 
as  follows:  President,  Prince  von  Bismarck, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Chancellor  of 
the  German  Empire;  Vice-President,  Count 
Otto  zu  Stolberg-Wernigerode  (appointed  May 
29,  1878) ;  Minister  of  Finances,  Hobrecht 
(March  30,  1878)  ;  Count  zu  Eulenburg,  Minis- 
er  of  the  Interior  (March  30,  1878)  ;  Dr.  Leon- 
hardt  (December  5,  1867),  Minister  of  Justice ; 
Dr.  Falk  (January  22,  1872),  Minister  of  Ec¬ 
clesiastical,  Educational,  and  Medical  Affairs ; 
General  von  Kameke  (November  9, 1873),  Min¬ 
ister  of  War ;  August  Maybach  (March  30, 1878), 
Minister  for  Commerce  and  Public  Works;  Dr. 
Friedenthal  (September  19,  1874),  Minister  of 
Agriculture;  Von  Billow  (June  6, 1876),  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office;  Hofmann 
(June  6, 1876),  President  of  the  Imperial  Chan¬ 
cery. 

The  table  on  page  705  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  different  provinces  of  Prus¬ 
sia  in  1875. 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1878-’79  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  were  estimated  at 
713,857,764  marks.  The  sources  of  revenue 
were  as  follows : 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE.  ..  , 

Marks. 

1.  Ministry  of  Finance .  888,21S,215 

2.  “  of  Commerce .  2X2,210,914 

3.  “  of  State .  520,930 

4.  “  of  Justice .  48,115,000 

•>.  “  of  the  Interior .  8,210,606 

6.  “  of  Agriculture .  4,167,680 

l.  “  of  Worship,  Education,  and  Medicine.  1,409,859 

8.  “  of  Foreign  Affairs .  4,500 

9.  “  of  War .  1,000,000 

713,857,764 


Total 
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PROVINCES. 

Area  in  English 
square  miles. 

POPULATION. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

East  Prussia . 

14,277 

890,065 

966,356 

1,886,421 

West  Prussia . 

9,846 

658,418 

684,642 

1,843,060 

Brandenburg . 

15,405 

1,559,048 

1,567,863 

8,126,411 

Pomerania . 

11,624 

718,751 

743,539 

1,462,290 

Posen . 

11,180 

774,245 

831,838 

1,606,084 

Silesia . 

15,556 

1,836,322 

1,007,877 

3,843,699 

Saxony . . 

6,745 

1,072,445 

1,096,543 

2,168.983 

Schleswig-Holstein  (inclusive  of  Lauenburg) . 

7,061 

536,770 

537,150 

1,078,926 

Hanover . . 

14,782 

1,007,725 

1,009,668 

2,017,893 

Westphalia . 

7,799 

972,742 

932,955 

1,905,687 

Hesse-Nassau . 

6,048 

718,186 

749,712 

1,467,898 

Rhine  Province . 

10.416 

1,915,979 

1,SS8,402 

8,804,381 

Hohenzollern . 

441 

31,823 

34,648 

66,466 

Total . 

134,180 

12,692,870 

13,050,034 

25,742,404 

The  expenditures  are  divided  into  permanent 
( fortdauernde ),  transitory  ( 'emmalige ),  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  ( ausserordentliche )  disbursements. 
The  continuing  or  permanent  are  subdivided 
into  current  expenditures  ( Betriebsausgdben ), 
administrative  expenditures  ( Staats -  Verwal- 
tungsamgaben),  and  charges  on  the  consolidat¬ 
ed  fund  ( Dotationen ).  The  different  branch¬ 
es  of  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

BRANCHES  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


CURRENT  EXPENDITURES.  Marts. 

Ministry  of  Finance .  67,845,090 

“  of  Commerce .  199,221,745 

“  of  State .  602,275 


Total  current  expenditures .  267,569,110 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURES. 

Ministry  of  Finance .  113,837,161 

“  of  Commerce . . . 19,910,716 

“  of  J  ustice . i .  69,456,000 

“  of  the  Interior .  36,S10,048 

“  of  Agriculture . .  10,479,542 

“  of  Worship  and  Instruction .  45,896,041 

“  of  State . 2,275,723 

“  of  Foreign  Affairs .  411,600 


Total  administrative  expenditures .  299,566,831 

CHARGES  ON  THE  CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 

Additions  to  the  crown  dotations  of  the  King. . . .  4,500,000 

Interest  on  public  debt .  48,762,979 

Sinking  fund  of  debt .  17,472,618 

Annuities  and  management .  1,804,403 

Chamber  of  Lords  (Herrenhaus) . 164,310 

Chamber  of  Deputies .  1,199,520 


Total  charges  on  consolidated  fund _  73,903,830 


Total  ordinary  expenditures .  640,599,771 

Transitory  and  extraordinary  expenditures  73,257,993 


Total .  713,857,764 


The  public  debt  of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of 
the  provinces  annexed  in  1866,  was  as  follows 
on  March  31,  1877  : 


TITLE  OF  DEBT.  Marks. 

1.  Consolidated  debt  of  1842 .  141,382,500 

2  “  “  of  1870 .  503,809,150 

3.  “  “  of  1878  and  1876 .  100,000,000 

4.  Non-consolidated  loans .  111,473,200 

5.  State  railway  debt .  46,881,616 

6.  Preference  loan  of  1S55  .  27,030,000 

7.  War  debt  of  the  Kurmark  and  Neumark _  2,743,982 


I.  Total  debt  of  Prussia .  933,325,448 

II.  Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866 .  95,225,024 

III.  Floating  debt  called  Schatzanweisungen  80,000,000 


Total .  1,058,550,472 


Besides  this,  there  were  outstanding  rentes 
Yol.  xviii. — 45  A  • 


to  the  amount  of  26,300,000  marks,  and  a  debt 
not  hearing  interest,  making  the  total  capital 
1,085,953,053. 

The  Prussian  Diet  assembled  on  January 
8th.  The  principal  subjects  before  it  were  the 
laws  providing  for  the  execution  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  laws  ( Reichsjustizgesetze ),  and  the  supple¬ 
mentary  estimates  to  carry  out  the  organic 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  proposed  by  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  former  were  finally  passed  in 
March,  after  having  been  under  consideration 
in  the  committees  of  both  Houses.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  supplementary  estimates  was 
begun  in  the  Lower  House  on  March  23d. 
Prince  Bismarck  energetically  supported  the 
proposal  submitted,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Railways.  He  said  a 
different  administration  of  the  railways  must 
he  instituted,  otherwise  it  would  he  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  remain  in  power.  Without  a 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  person  who 
was  to  hold  the  office,  it  was  impossible  to 
think  of  settling  the  Imperial  Railway  question. 
On  the  same  day  a  letter  from  the  Ministry  of 
State  was  read,  announcing  that  the  King  had 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Herr  Campliausen, 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  This  resignation  was 
caused  by  differences  which  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  Prince  Bismarck  and  Herr  Camphausen. 
(See  Germany.)  Herr  Hobrecht,  Chief  Bur¬ 
gomaster  of  Berlin,  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
and  Count  Stolberg-Wernigerode  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Vice-President  of  the  Ministry,  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  On 
March  7th  the  supplementary  estimates  were 
read  for  the  first  time,  and  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  then  began.  A  motion  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  administration  of  the  forests 
and  crown  lands  should  be  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  that  of  Agriculture 
was  rejected,  as  was  also  the  proposal  for  the 
creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Railways.  The  only 
grant  voted  was  that  required  for  the  salary  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Ministry.  On  March 
24th  Dr.  Achenbach,  the  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce,  sent  in  his  resignation,  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  criticisms  made  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  in  his  speech  in  the  Lower  House  on 
the  administration  of  the  Railway  Department 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Herr  Maybach,  Under- 
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Secretary  to  the  Department,  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Count  Eulenburg  also  re¬ 
signed,  and  was  replaced  by  Count  Botho  zu 
Eulenburg.  The  Diet  closed  on  March  29th. 

The  Diet  was  opened  again  on  November 
19th  by  Count  Stolberg,  who  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  speech  from  the  throne : 

Dreadful  events  have  happened  since  the  close  of 
last  session.  His  Majesty’s  life,  twice  threatened  by 
criminal  attacks,  has  been  graciously  preserved  and 
almost  miraculously  strengthened  by  Providence. 
But  the  days  of  trial  have  become  days,  of  patriotic 
uprising.  'The  people  have  again  manifested  their 
love  and  their  devotion  to  the  King.  The  patriotism 
evinced,  and  the  deep  impression  produced  by  those 
terrible  incidents,  encourage  hopes  that,  thanks  to 
the  cooperation  of  all  conservative  elementSj  we 
shall  gradually  succeed  in  overcoming  aberrations, 
to  restrain  which  certain  imperial  laws  have  been  re¬ 
cently  enacted.  The  ties  of  love  and  affection  con¬ 
necting  the  people  with  the  dynasty  have  been  man¬ 
ifested  afresh  in  the  confidence  with  which  they  have 
welcomed  his  Imperial  and  Boyal  Highness,  the 
Crown  Prince,  upon  his  temporary  assumption  of 
the  reins  of  government — a  confidence  which  has 
greatly  contributed  to  enable  his  Imperial  and  Royal 
Highness  to  carry  out  his  difficult  task  in  accordance 
w’ith  his  Majesty’s  intentions. 

The  Government  relies  upon  your  cooperation  for 
the  removal  of  financial  difficulties.  The  consider¬ 
able  surplus  accruing  from  last  year’s  accounts  is 
almost  entirely  required  to  cover  our  increasing  con¬ 
tributions  toward  the  German  exchequer.  The  in¬ 
terest  on  the  public  debt  has  likewise  considerably 
increased,  and  there  are  other  unavoidable  expenses 
to  be  met.  Unless  important  interests  are  to  be 
neglected,  retrenchment  is  almost  impossible.  The 
influx  of  large  sums  from  extraordinary  sources  re¬ 
corded  in  this  year’s  budget  has  ceased ;  while  the 
ordinary  and  regular  revenue,  suffering  from  the 
continued  depression  of  trade,  does  not  allow  us  to 
count  upon  any  sensible  addition  to  the  previous  fig¬ 
ures.  The  revenue  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  ordinary 
and  regular  expenditure  of  the  state.  The  means 
required  to  amend  this  state  of  things  will  be  found 
in  taxes  and  imports  handed  over  to  the  German 
exchequer.  Meanwhile  current  expenditure  will 
have  to  be  partly  defrayed  by  loans. 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  referred  to  bills 
of  domestic  import  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 
Among  other  plans  enumerated,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contemplated  the  construction  of  new 
railways  and  canals,  and  the  purchase  of  some 
railway  lines  belonging  to  joint-stock  compa¬ 
nies.  On  the  following  day  Herr  Hobrecht, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  laid  the  budget  for 
1878-’79  before  the  House.  The  total  deficit 
was  estimated  at  73,750,000  marks,  and  but 
for  the  last  remnant  of  the  French  indemnity 
being  distributed  in  1876,  it  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  a  year  sooner.  It  was  mainly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  steady  increase  of  military  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  proceeds 
from  Government  railways,  mines,  and  forests. 
The  Minister  urged  that,  to  provide  for  this 
deficit,  the  state  should  be  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  its  contribution  to  the  imperial 
expenses,  by  the  creation  of  special  sources  of 
income  for  the  empire  itself,  and  by  a  reform 
in  the  system  of  commercial  taxation.  On 
December  11th  the  House  discussed  a  motion 
by  Herr  Windthorst  in  favor  of  an  alteration  of 


the  law  by  which  religious  orders  and  congre¬ 
gations  are  dissolved.  This  was  opposed  by 
Dr.  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  who 
alluded  to  the  negotiations  between  Germany 
and  the  Vatican,  and  declared  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  agree  to  the  proposal  to  let 
matters  rest  by  not  giving  effect  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  law.  The  House  finally  rejected  the  mo¬ 
tion.  On  December  18th  the  House  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  large  majority  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  bring  about  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Prussian 
railway  system  to  the  empire.  The  Diet  ad¬ 
journed  on  the  20th  for  the  Christmas  vacations. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.  Annual  Message 
of  President  Hates,  at  the  third  session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress ,  commencing  December  2, 
1878. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  anx  House  or  Rep¬ 
resentatives  : 

Our  heartfelt  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Divine  Being, 
who  holds  in  His  hands  the  destinies  of  nations,  for 
the  continued  bestowal,  during  the  last  year,  of 
countless  blessings  upon  our  country. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  other  nations.  Our  pub¬ 
lic  credit  has  greatly  improved,  and  is,  perhaps, 
now  stronger  than  ever  before.  Abundant  harvests 
have  rewarded  the  labors  of  those  who  till  the  soil, 
our  manufacturing  industries  are  reviving,  and  it  is 
believed  that  general  prosperity,  which  has  been  so 
long  anxiously  looked  for,  is  at  last  within  our  reach. 

The  enjoyment  of  health  by  our  people  generally 
has,  however,  been  interrupted  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  by  the  prevalence  of  a  fatal  pestilence,  the  yellow 
feverj  in  some  portions  of  the  Southern  States,  cre¬ 
ating  an  emergency  which  called  for  prompt  and  ex- 
traordinarymeasures  of  relief.  The  disease  appeared 
as  an  epidemic  at  New  Orleans  and  at  other  places 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  soon  after  midsummer. 
It  was  rapidly  spread  by  fugitives  from  the  infected 
cities  and  towns,  and  did  not  disappear  until  ear¬ 
ly  in  November.  The  States  of  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Tennessee  have  suffered  severely.  About 
one  hundred  thousand  cases  are  believed  to  have  oc¬ 
curred,  of  which  about  twenty  thousand,  according 
to  intelligent  estimates,  proved  fatal.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  estimate  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the 
loss  to  the  country  occasioned  by  this  epidemic.  It 
is  to  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  suffering  and  destitution  that  resulted  excited 
the  deepest  sympathy  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Physicians  and  nurses  hastened  from  every  quarter 
to  the  assistance  of  the  afflicted  communities.  Vol¬ 
untary  contributions  of  money  and  supplies,  in  every 
needed  form,  were  speedily  and  generously  fur¬ 
nished.  The  Government  was  able  to  respond  in 
some  measure  to  the  call  for  help,  by  providing  tents, 
medicines,  and  food  for  the  sick  and  destitute,  the 
requisite  directions  for  the  purpose  being  given  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  this  action  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  would  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 
About  eighteen  hundred  tents,  and  rations  of  the 
value  of  about  twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  were 
sent  to  cities  and  towns  which  applied  for  them, 
full  details  of  which  will  be  furnished  to  Congress 
by  the  proper  Department. 

The  fearful  Rpread  of  this  pestilence  has  awakejied 
a  very  general  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  national 
sanitary  administration,  which  shall  not  only  control 
quarantine,  but  have  the  sanitary  supervision  of  in¬ 
ternal  oommerce  in  times  of  epidemics,  and  hold  an 
advisory  relation  to  the  State  and  municipal  health 
authorities,  with  power  to  deal  with  whatever  en¬ 
dangers  the  public  health,  and  which  the  municipal 
and  State  authorities  are  unable  to  regulate.  The 
national  quarantine  act  approved  April  29,  1878, 
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whioh  was  passed  too  late  in  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  prac¬ 
tical  operation  during  the  past  season,  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  here  indicated.  In  view  of  the  necessi¬ 
ty  for  the  most  effective  measures,  by  quarantine 
and  otherwise,  for  the  protection  of  our  seaports, 
and  the  country  generally,  from  this  and  other  epi¬ 
demics,  it  is  recommended  that  Congress  give  to  the 
whole  subject  early  and  careful  consideration. 

The  permanent  pacification  of  the  country  by  the 
complete  protection  of  all  citizens  in  every  civil  and 
political  right  continues  to  he  of  paramount  interest 
with  the  great  body  of  our  people.  Every  step  in 
this  direction  is  welcomed  with  public  approval,  and 
every  interruption  of  steady  and  uniform  progress 
to  the  desired  consummation  awakens  general  un¬ 
easiness  and  wide-spread  condemnation.  The  re¬ 
cent  Congressional  elections  have  furnished  a  direct 
and  trustworthy  test  of  the  advance  thus  far  made 
in  the  practical  establishment  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the  liberated  race  in 
the  Southern  States.  All  disturbing  influences,  real 
or  imaginary,  had  been  removed  from  all  of  these 
States. 

The  three  constitutional  amendments,  whioh  con¬ 
ferred  freedom  and  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights  upon  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  were 
adopted  hy  the  concurrent  action  of  the  great  body 
of  good  citizens  who  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
national  Government  and  the  integrity  and  perpetui¬ 
ty  of  the  Union  at  such  a  cost  of  treasure  and  life,  as 
a  wise  and  necessary  embodiment  in  the  organic  law 
of  the  just  results  of  the  war.  The  people  of  the  for¬ 
mer  slave-holding  States  accepted  these  results,  and 
gave,  in  every  practicable  form,  assurances  that  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments, 
and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  should  in 
good  faith  be  enforced,  rigidly  and  impartially,  in 
letter  and  spirit,  to  the  end  that  the  humblest  citi¬ 
zen,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  should  un¬ 
der  them  receive  full  and  equal  protection  in  person 
and  property  and  in  political  rights  and  privileges. 
By  these  constitutional  amendments,  the  Southern 
section  of  the  Union  obtained  a  large  increase  of  po¬ 
litical  power  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  country  justly  expected  that  elections 
would  proceed,  as  to  the  enfranchised  race,  upon 
the  same  circumstances  of  legal  and  constitutional 
freedom  and  protection  which  obtained  in  all  the 
other  States  of  the  Union.  The  friends  of  law  and 
order  looked  forward  to  the  conduct  of  these  elec¬ 
tions,  as  offering  to  the  general  judgment  of  the 
country  an  important  opportunity  to  measure  the 
degree  in  which  the  right  of  suffrage  could  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  colored  people,  and  would  be  respected 
by  their  fellow-citizens  •  but  a  more  general  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  freedom  of  suffrage  by  the  colored  people, 
and  a  more  just  and  generous  protection  of  that  free¬ 
dom  by  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
were  generally  anticipated  than  the  record  of  the 
elections  discloses.  In  some  of  those  States  in 
which  the  colored  people  have  been  unable  to  make 
their  opinions  felt  in  the  elections,  the  result  is  main 
ly  due  to  influences  not  easily  measured  or  remedied 
by  legal  protection  ;  but  in  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  South  Carolina  at  large,  and  in  some  particular 
Congressional  districts  outside  of  those  States,  the 
records  of  the  elections  seem  to  compel  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  rights  of  the  colored  voters  have  been 
overridden,  ana  their  participation  in  the  elections 
not  permitted  to  be  either  general  or  free. 

•It  will  be  for  the  Congress  for  which  these  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  to  make  such  examinations  into 
their  conduct  as  may  be  appropriate  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claims  of  members  to  their  seats. 
In  the  mean  while  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government, 
each  in  its  province,  to  inquire  into  and  punish  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  have 
occurred.  I  can  but  repeat  what  I  said  in  this  con¬ 


nection  in  my  last  message,  that  whatever  authority 
rests  with  me  to  this  end  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  put 
forth,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  forego  a  renewed  appeal 
to  the  Legislatures,  the  courts,  the  executive  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  people  of  the  States  where  these  wrongs 
have  boon  perpetrated,  to  give  their  assistance 
toward  bringing  to  justice  the  offenders  and  prevent¬ 
ing  a  repetition  of  the  crimes.  No  means  within  my 
power  will  be  spared  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  alleged  crimes,  and  to  secure  the  con¬ 
viction  and  just  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  principal  appropriation 
made  for  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  contained  the  following  clause:  “And  for  de¬ 
fraying  the  expenses  which  may  he  incurred  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  approved  February  twenty- 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  soventy-one,  entitled 
1  An  act  to  amend  an  act  approved  May  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  entitled  An  act  to  en¬ 
force,  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  for  other 
purposes,’  or  any  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple¬ 
mentary  thereto.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  that  the  expenses  of  these  proceedings  will 
largely  exceed  the  amount  which  was  thus  provided, 
and  I  rely  confidently  upon  Congress  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  appropriations  to  enable  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  to  enforce  the  laws. 

I  respectfully  urge  upon  your  attention  that  the 
Congressional  elections,  in  every  district,  in  a  very 
important  sense,  are  justly  a  matter  of  political  inter¬ 
est  and  concern  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Each  State,  every  political  jsarty,  is  entitled  to  the 
share  of  power  which  is  conferred  by  the  legal  and 
constitutional  suffrage.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citi¬ 
zen,  possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  law, 
to  cast  one  unintimidated  ballot,  and  to  have  his  bal¬ 
lot  honestly  counted.  So  long  as  the  exercise  of  this 
power  and  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  are  common 
and  equal,  practically  as  well  as  formally,  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  results  of  the  suffrage  will  be  accorded 
loyally  and  cheerfully,  and  all  the  departments  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  feel  the  true  vigor  of  the  popular  will 
thus  expressed.  No  temporary  or  administrative 
interests  of  Government,  however  urgent  or  weighty, 
will  ever  displace  the  zeal  of  our  people  in  defepse 
of  the  primary  rights  of  citizenship.  They  under¬ 
stand  that  the  protection  of  liberty  requires  the 
maintenance,  in  full  vigor,  of  the  manly  methods  of 
free  speech,  free  presSj  and  a  free  suffrage,  and  will 
sustain  the  full  authority  of  Government  to  enforce 
the  laws  which  are  framed  to  preserve  these  inesti¬ 
mable  rights.  The  material  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  States  depend  on  the  protection  afforded  to  their 
citizens.  There  can  be  no  peace  without  such  pro¬ 
tection,  no  prosperity  without  peace,  and  the  whole 
country  is  deeply  interested  in  the  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  all  its  parts. 

While  the  country  has  not  yet  reached  complete 
unity  or  feeling  and  reciprocal  confidence  between 
the  communities  so  lately  and  so  seriously  estranged, 
I  feel  an  absolute  assurance  that  the  tendencies  are 
in  that  direction,  and  with  increasing  force.  The 
power  of  public  opinion  will  override  all  political 
prejudices,  and  all  sectional  or  State  attachment,  in 
demanding  that  all  over  our  wide  territory  the  name 
and  character  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  carry  with  them 
unchallenged  security  and  respect. 

Our  relations  with  other  countries  continue  peace¬ 
ful.  Our  neutrality  in  contests  between  foreign 
powers  has  been  maintained  and  respected. 

The  Universal  Exposition  held  at  Paris  during  the. 
past  summer  has  been  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
our  citizens.  The  brief  period  allowed  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  arrangement  of  the  contributions  of  our 
citizens  to  this  great  Exposition  was  well  employed 
in  energetic  and  judicious  efforts  to  overcome  this 
disadvantage.  These  efforts,  led  and  directedby  the 
Commissioner-General,  were  remarkably  successful, 
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ancl  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  was  creditable  and  gratifying  in  scope  and 
character.  The  reports  of  the  United  States  com¬ 
missioners,  giving  its  results  in  detail,  will  be  duly 
laid  before  you.  Our  participation  in  this  interna¬ 
tional  competition  for  the  favor  and  the  trade,  of  the 
world  may  be  expected  to  produce  useful  and  impor¬ 
tant  results,  in  promoting  intercourse,  friendship,  and 
commerce  with  other  nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
February  28,  1878,  three  commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  an  international  conference  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  adopting  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  internation¬ 
ally,  the  use  of  bimetallic  money,  and  securing  fixity 
of  relative  value  between  those  metals.  Invitations 
were  addressed  to  the  various  Governments  which 
had  expressed  a  willingness  to  participate  in  its  de¬ 
liberations.  The  conference  held  its  meetings  in- 
Paris,  in  August  last.  The  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  herewith  submitted,  will  show  its  results. 
No  common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  could  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  conference.  The  general  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as  well 
as  of  gold,  leaving  the  selection  of  the  use  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  metals,  or  of  both,  to  be 
made  by  each  State. 

Congress  having  appropriated  at  its  last  session 
the  sum  of  $5,500,000  to  pay  the  award  of  the  Joint 
Commission  at  Halifax,  if,  after  correspondence  with 
the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
formity  of  the  award  to  the  requirements  of  the 
treaty  and  to  the  terms  of  the  question  thereby  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commission,  the  President  shall  deem 
it  his  duty  to  make  the  payment,  communications 
upon  these  points  were  addressed  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  legation  of  the  United  States 
at  London.  Failing  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  views  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  respecting  the  award,  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  tender  the  sum  named  within  the  year  fixed 
by  the  treaty,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of  the  grounds 
of  the  payment,  and  a  protest  against  any  other  con¬ 
struction  of  the  same.  The  correspondence  upjon 
this  subject  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  officially  announced 
the  termination  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  and  the 
restoration  of  peace  throughout  that  island.  Confi¬ 
dent  expectations  are  expressed  of  a  revival  of  trade 
and  prosperity,  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  may  prove 
well  founded.  Numerous  claims  of  American  citi¬ 
zens  for  relief  for  injuries  or  restoration  of  property 
have  been  among  the  incidents  of  the  long-continued 
hostilities.  Some  of  these  claims  are  in  process  of 
adjustment  by  Spain,  and  the  others  are  promised 
early  and  careful  consideration. 

The  treaty  made  with  Italy,  in  regard  to  recipro¬ 
cal  consular  privileges,  has  been  duly  ratified  and 
proclaimed. 

No  questions  of  grave  importance  have  arisen  with 
any  other  of  the  European  powers. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  been  desirous  of  a 
revision  of  such  parts  of  its  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  as  relate  to  commerce,  and,  it  is  understood, 
has  addressed  to  each  of  the  treaty  powers  a  re¬ 
quest  to  open  negotiations  with  that  view.  The 
United  States  Government  has  been  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  the  matter  favorably.  Whatever  restrictions 
upon  trade  with  Japan  are  found  injurious  to  that 
people  can  not  but  affect  injuriously  nations  holding 
commercial  intercourse  with  them.  Japan,  after  a 
long  period  of  seclusion,  has  within  the  past  few 
years  made  rapid  strides  in  the  path  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  progress,  and,  not  unreasonably,  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  time  when  her  relations  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America  shall  be  assimilated 
to  those  which  they  hold  with  each  other.  A  treaty 
looking  to  this  end  has  been  made,  which  will  be 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 


After  an  interval  of  several  years,  the  Chinese 
Government  has  again  sent  envoys  to  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  received,  ancl  a  permanent 
legation  is  now  established  here  by  that  Government. 
It  is  not  doubted  that  this  step  will  be  of  advantage 
to  both  nations  in  promoting  friendly  relations"  and 
removing  causes  of  difference. 

The  treaty  with  the  Samoan  Islands,  having  been 
duly  ratified  and  accepted  on  the  part  of  both  Gov¬ 
ernments,  is  now  in  operation,  and  a  survey  and 
soundings  of  the  harbor  of  Pago-Pago  have  been 
made  by  a  naval  vessel  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  view  of  its  occupation  as  a  naval  station,  if  found 
desirable  to  the  service. 

Since  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Mexico,  correspondence  has  been  opened  and  still 
continues  between  the  two  Governments  upon  the 
various  questions  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  en¬ 
danger  their  relations.  While  no  formal  agreement 
has  been  reached  as  to  the  troubles  on  the  border, 
much  has  been  done  to  repress  and  diminish  them. 
The  effective  force  of  United  States  troops  on  the 
Bio  Grande,  by  a  strict  and  faithful  compliance  with 
instructions,  has  done  much  to  remove  the  sources 
of  dispute,  and  it  is  now  understood  that  a  like  force  of 
Mexican  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  also 
making  an  energetic  movement  against  the  maraud¬ 
ing  Indian  tribes.  This  Government  looks  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  upon  every  evidence  of  strength 
in  the  national  authority  of  Mexico,  and  upon  every 
effort  put  forth  to  prevent  or  to  punish  incursions 
upon  our  territory.  Beluctant  to  assume  any  action 
or  attitude  in  the  control  of  these  incursions,  by 
military  movements  across  the  border,  not  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  own  citizens,  I  shall  take  the  earliest 
opportunity,  consistent  with  the  proper  discharge 
of  this  plain  duty,  to  recognize  the  ability  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  restrain  effectively  viola¬ 
tions  of  our  territory.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  next 
year  an  International  Exhibition  in  Mexico,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  display  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  products  of  the  two  nations  will  tend 
to  better  understanding  and  increased  commercial 
intercourse  between  their  people. 

With  Brazil,  and  the  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America,  some  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
the  development  of  closer  commercial  intercourse. 
Diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  with  Co¬ 
lombia  and  with  Bolivia.  A  boundary  question  be¬ 
tween  the  Argentine  Bepublic  and  Paraguay  has 
been  submitted  by  those  Governments  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
have,  after  careful  examination,  given  a  decision 
upon  it. 

A  naval  expedition  up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira 
Bivers  has  brought  back  information  valuable  both 
for  scientific  and  commercial  purposes.  A  like  ex¬ 
pedition  is  about  visiting  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  reports  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
our  foreign  commerce  have  furnished  many  facts 
that  have  proved  of  public  interest,  and  have  stim¬ 
ulated  to  practical  exertion  the  enterprise  of  our 
people. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fur¬ 
nishes  a  detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  that 
Department  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  public  finances. 

The  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  June  30,  1878,  were  $257,763,878.70; 
the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  wfere 
$236,964,326.80 — leaving  a  surplus  revenue  for  the 
year  of  $20,799,551.90. 

The  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1879,  actual  and  estimated,  are  as  follows  : 
Actual  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  commencing 
July  1,  1878,  $73,389,743.43;  estimated  receipts  for 
the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year,  $191,110,- 
256.57  ;  total  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ac- 
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tual  and  estimated,  $264,500,000.  The  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  will  be,  actual  and  estimated,  as 
follows:  For  the  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1878, 
actual  expenditures,  $73,344,573.27  ;  and  for  the  re¬ 
maining  three  quarters  of  the  year  the  expenditures 
are  estimated  at  $166,755,426.73— making  the  total 
expenditures  $240,100,000,  and  leaving  an  estimated 
surplus  revenue,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879, 
of  $24,400,000. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1880,  estimated  according  to  existing 
laws,  will  be  $264,500,000;  and  the  estimated  ordi¬ 
nary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  will  be  $236,- 
320,412.68  ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  $28,179,587.32  for 
that  year. 

In  the  foregoing  statements  of  expenditures,  ac¬ 
tual  and  estimated,  no  amount  is  allowed  for  the 
sinking  fund  provided  for  by  the  act  approved  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1862,  which  requires  that  one  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  paid  within  each  fiscal  year,  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  sinking  fund.  There  has  been,  however, 
a  substantial  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
law.  By  its  terms,  the  public  debt  should  have  been 
reduced  between  1862  and  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  $518,361,806.28;  the  actual  reduction  of  the  as¬ 
certained  debt  in  that  period  has  been  $720,644,739.61, 
being  in  excess  of  the  reduction  required  by  the 
sinking-fund  act  $202,282,933.33. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  less  -cash  in  the 
Treasury,  November  1,  1878,  was  $2,024,200,083.18 
— a  reduction  since  the  same  date  last  year  of  $23,- 
150,617.39. 

The  progress  made  during  the  last  year  in  refund¬ 
ing  the  public  debt  at  lower  rates  of  interest  is  very 
gratifying.  The  amount  of  four  per  cent,  bonds 
sold  during  the  present  year  prior  to  November  23, 
1878,  is  $100,270,900,  and  six  per  cent,  bonds,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  five-twenties,  to  an  equal  amount, 
have  been  or  will  be  redeemed  as  calls  mature. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  place 
the  four  per  cent,  bonds  within  easy  reach  of  every 
citizen  who  desires  to  invest  his  savings,  whether 
small  or  great,  in  these  securities.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  recommends  that  the  law  be  so  modi¬ 
fied  that  small  sums  may  be  invested,  and  that 
through  the  post-offices,  or  other  agents  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  freest  opportunity  may  be  given  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  such  investments.  The  best 
mode  suggested  is,  that  the  Department  be  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  certificates  of  deposit  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  ten  dollars,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3.65  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  convertible  at  any 
time  within  one  year  after  their  issue  into  the  four 
per  cent,  bonds  authorized  by  the  refunding  act,  and 
to  be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  United  States 
notes  sent  to  the  Treasury  by  mail  or  otherwise. 
Such  a  provision  of  law,  supported  by  suitable  regu¬ 
lations,  would  enable  any  person  readily,  without 
cost  or  risk,  to  convert  his  money  into  an  interest- 
bearing  security  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mon¬ 
ey  so  received  could  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
six  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  coinage  of  gold  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
$52,798,980.  The  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  under 
the  act  passed  February  28,  1878,  amounted  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1878,  to  $19,814,550,  of  which 
amount  $4,984,947  are  in  circulation,  and  the  balance, 
$14,829,603,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  With  views  unchanged  with  regard  to  the 
act  under  which  the  coinage  of  silver  proceeds,  it  has 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Secretary  faithfully  to  execute 
the  law,  and  to  afford  a  fair  trial  to  the  measure. 

In  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  country,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  welfare  of  legitimate  business 
and  industry  of  every  description  will  be  best  pro¬ 
moted  by  abstaining  from  all  attempts  to  make  radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  the  existing  financial  legislation.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  during  the  coming  year  the 
business  of  the  country  will  be  undisturbed  by  gov¬ 


ernmental  interference  with  thelaws  affecting  it,  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  which  will  take  place  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  will  be  successfully  and  easily  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  healthful 
and  enduring  revival  of  business  prosperity.  Let 
the  healing  influence  of  time,  the  inherent  energies 
of  our  people,  and  the  boundless  resources  of  our 
country  have  a  fair  opportunity,  and  relief  from  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties  will  surely  follow. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  that  the 
army  has  been  well  and  economically  supplied,  that 
our  small  force  has  been  actively  employed,  and  has 
faithfully  performed  all  the  service  required  of  it. 
The  morale  of  the  army  has  improved,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  desertions  has  materially  decreased  during  the 
year. 

The  Secretary  recommends — 

1.  That  a  pension  be  granted  to  the  widow  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Benner,  18th  Infantry,  who 
lost  his  life  by  yellow  fever  while  in  command  of  the 
steamer  J.  M.  Chambers,  sent  with  supplies  for  the 
relief  of  sufferers  in  the  South  from  that  disease. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  annuity  scheme  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heii'B  of  deceased  officers,  as  suggested 
by  the  Paymaster-General. 

3.  The  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  plan  for  the 
publication  of  the  records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion,  now  being  prepared  for  that  purpose, 

4.  The  increase  of  the  extra  per  diem  of  soldier- 
teachers  employed  in  post  schools,  and  liberal  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  schools  and 
libraries  at  the  different  posts. 

5.  The  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  act  of  June  18, 
1878,  forbidding  the  “use  of  the  armyas  a  posse  co- 
mitatus,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 
laws,  except  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  may  be  expressly  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  by  act  of  Congress.” 

6.  The  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
legalizing  the  issues  of  rations,  tents,  and  medicines 
which  were  made  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  yel¬ 
low  fever. 

7.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
fire-proof  building  for  the  preservation  of  certain 
valuable  records,  now  constantly  exposed  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire. 

These  recommendations  are  all  commended  to  your 
favorable  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows 
that  the  navy  has  improved  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Work  has  been  done  on  seventy-five  vessels, 
ten  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and 
made  ready  for  sea.  Two  others  are  in  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  toward  completion.  The  total  expenditures  of 
the  year,  including  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  previous  year,  were  $17,468,392.65. 
The  actual  expenses  chargeable  to  the  year,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  these  deficiencies,  were  $13,306,914.09,  or 
$767,199.18  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  and 
$4, 928, 677.74  less  than  the  expenses,  including  the  de¬ 
ficiencies.  The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30;  1880,  are  $14,562,381.45 — exceeding  the  ap¬ 
propriations  of  the  present  year  only  $33,949.75; 
which  excess  is  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  the 
Naval  Academy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as  explained 
in  the  Secretary’s  report.  The  appropriations  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  are  $14,528,431.70,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  will  be  ample  for  all  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Department  during  the  year. 
The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  from  July  1 
to  November  1,  1878,  is  $4,740,544.14,  of  which  $70,- 
980.75  has  been  refunded,  leaving  as  the  expenditure 
for  that  period  $4,669,563.39,  or  $520,899.24  less  than 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  embraces  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Post-Of¬ 
fice  Department.  The  expenditures  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1878,  were 
$34,165,084.49.  The  receipts,  including  sales  of 
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stamps,  money-order  business,  and  official  stamps, 
were  $29,277,516.95.  The  sum  of  $290,436.90,  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  expenditures,  is 
chargeable  to  preceding  years,  so  that  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,1878,  are 
$33,874,647.50.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  Trea¬ 
sury  on  appropriations,  in  addition  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Department,  was  $5,307,652.82.  The  expen¬ 
ditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are 
estimated  at  $36,571,900,  and  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  at  $30,664,023.90,  leaving  a  deficiency  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of  $5,907,876.10. 
The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  postmasters  and  of  railroads  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  mail  is  regulated  by  law,  and  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  amounts  required 
for  these  purposes  does  not  relieve  the  Government 
of  responsibility,  but  necessarily  increases  the  defi¬ 
ciency  bills  which  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
pass. 

In  providing  for  the  postal  service,  the  following 
questions  are  presented  :  Should  Congress  annually 
appropriate  a  sum  for  its  expenses  largely  in  excess 
of  its  revenues,  or  should  such  rates  of  postage  be 
established  as  will  make  the  Department  self-sus¬ 
taining  ?  Should  the  postal  service  be  reduced  by  ex¬ 
cluding  from  the  mails  matter  which  does  not  pay 
its  way?  Should  the  number  of  post-routes  be  di¬ 
minished?  Should  other  methods  be  adopted  which 
will  increase  the  revenues  or  diminish  the  expenses 
of  the  postal  service  ?  , 

The  International  Postal  Congress,  which  met  at 
Paris  May  1,  1878,  and  continued  in  session  until 
June  4th  of  the  same  year,  was  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  nearly  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world.  It  adopted  a  new  convention,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Berne,  October  9, 
1874,  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  April,  1879, 
between  the  countries  whose  delegates  have  signed 
it.  It  was  ratified  and  approved,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  President,  August  13, 1878.  A  sy¬ 
nopsis  of  this  Universal  Postal  Convention  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
the  full  text  in  the  appendix  thereto.  In  its  origin 
the  Postal  Union  comprised  twenty-three  countries, 
having  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  On  the  1st  of  April  next  it  will 
comprise  forty-three  countries  and  colonies,  with 
a  population  of  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  and  will  soon,  by  the  accession  of 
the  few  remaining  countries  and  colonies  which 
maintain  organized  postal  services,  constitute,  in 
faot  as  well  as  in  name,  as  its  new  title  indicates,  a 
Universal  Union,  regulating,  upon  a  uniform  basis 
of  cheap  postage-rates,  the  postal  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  all  civilized  nations. 

Some  embarrassment  has  arisen  out  of  the  conflict 
between  the  customs  laws  of  this  country  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Postal  Convention,  in  regard  to  the 
transmission  of  foreign  books  and  newspapers  to 
this  country  by  mail.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress 
will  be  able  to  devise  some  means  of  reconciling  the 
difficulties  which  have  thus  been  created,  so  as  to 
do  justice  to  all  parties  involved. 

The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the 
courts  in  many  of  the  circuits,  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  during  the  past  years  that  additional  legis¬ 
lation  is  imperative  to  relieve  and  prevent  the  delay 
of  justice,  and  possible  oppression  to  suitors,  which 
is  thus  occasioned.  The  encumbered  condition  of 
these  dockets  is  presented  anew  in  the  report  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  remedy  suggested  is  ear¬ 
nestly  urged  for  Congressional  action.  The  creation 
of  additional  circuit  judges,  as  proposed,  would  af¬ 
ford  a  complete  remedy,  and  would  involve  an  ex¬ 
pense — at  the  present  rate  of  salaries — of  not  more 
than  $60,000  a  year. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  present 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 


Indian  tribes,  and  of  that  branch  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  which  ministers  to  their  interests.  While  the 
conduct  of  the  Indians  generally  has  been  orderly, 
and  their  relations  with  their  neighbors  friendly  and 
peaceful,  two  local  disturbances  have  occurred,  which 
were  deplorable  in  their  character,  but  remained, 
happily,  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  Indians.  The  discontent  among  the  Bannocks, 
which  led  first  to  some  acts  of  violence  on  the  part 
of  some  members  of  the  tribe  and  finally  to  the  out¬ 
break,  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  an  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  food  on  the  reservation,  and  this  insuffi¬ 
ciency  to  have  been  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  to  the  wants  of  the 
Indians,  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  prevented 
from  supplying  the  deficiency  by  hunting.  After 
an  arduous  pursuit  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 
and  several  engagements,  the  hostile  Indians  were 
reduced  to  subjection,  and  the  larger  part  of  them 
surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  recommen¬ 
dation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  a 
sufficient  fund  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ex 
ecutive,  to  be  used,  with  proper  accountability,  at 
discretion,  in  sudden  emergencies  of  the  Indian  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  other  case  of  disturbance  was  that  of  a  band 
of  Northern  Cheyennes,  who  suddenly  left  their  res¬ 
ervation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  marched  rapid¬ 
ly  through  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  the 
direction  of  their  old  hunting-grounds,  committing 
murders  and  other  crimes  on  their  way.  From  docu¬ 
ments  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  it  appears  that  this  disorderly  band 
was  as  fully  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  as 
the  four  thousand  seven  hundred  other  Indians  who 
remained  quietly  on  the  reservation,  and  that  the 
disturbance  was  caused  by  men  of  a  restless  and 
mischievous  disposition  among  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  band  have  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  military  authorities,  and  it  is  a  grati¬ 
fying  fact  that,  when  some  of  them  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  camp  of  the  Bed  Cloud  Sioux,  with  whom  they 
had  been  in  friendly  relations,  the  Sioux  held  them 
as  prisoners  and  readily  gave  them  up  to  the  officers 
of  the  United  States,  thus  giving  new  proof  of  the 
loyal  spirit  which,  alarming  rumors  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  they  have  uniformly  shown  ever 
since  the  wishes  they  expressed  at  the  council  of 
September,  1877,  had  been  complied  with. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  unite  in  the  recommendation  that  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  organization  of 
a  corps  of  mounted  “  Indian  auxiliaries,”  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  army,  and  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  Indians  on  their  reservations 
and  preventing  or  repressing  disturbance  on  their 
part.  I  earnestly  concur  in  this  recommendation. 
It  is  believed  that  the  organization  of  such  a  body  of 
Indian  cavalry,  receiving  a  moderate  pay  from  the 
Government,  would  considerably  weaken  the  rest¬ 
less  element  among  the  Indians  by  withdrawing 
from  it  a  number  of  young  men  and  giving  them 
congenial  employment  under  the  Government,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  matter  of  experience  that  Indians  in  our  ser¬ 
vice  almost  without  exception  are  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Such 
an  organization  would  materially  aid  the  army  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  task  for  which  its  numerical 
strength  is  sometimes  found  insufficient. 

But,  while  the  employment  of  force  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  or  regression  of  Indian  troubles  is  of  occa¬ 
sional  necessity,  and  wise  preparation  should  be 
made  to  that  end,  greater  reliance  must  be  placed  on 
humane  and  civilizing  agencies  for  the  ultimate  so¬ 
lution  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  problem.  It  may 
be  very  difficult,  and  require  much  patient  effort,  to 
curb  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  savage  Indian  to  the 
restraints  of  civilized  life,  but  experience  shows  that 
it  is  not  impossible.  Many  of  the  tribes  which  are 
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now  quiet  and  orderly  and  self-supporting  were  once 
as  savage  as  any  that  at  present  roam  over  the  plains 
or  iu  the  mountains  of  the  far  W  est,  and  were  then 
considered  inaccessible  to  civilizing  influences.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  raise  them  fully  up  to  the  level 
of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States;  but 
we  should  not  forget  that  they  are  the  aborigines  of 
the  country,  and  called  the  soil  their  own  on  which 
our  people  have  grown  rich,  powerful,  and  happy. 
We  owe  it  to  them  as  a  moral  duty  to  help  them  in 
attaining  at  least  that  degree  of  civilization  which 
they  may  be  able  to  reaoh.  It  is  not  only  our  duty 
— it  is  also  our  interest  to  do  so.  Indians  who  have 
become  agriculturists  or  herdsmen,  and  feel  an  inter¬ 
est  in  property,  will  thenceforth  cease  to  be  a  war¬ 
like  and  disturbing  element.  It  is  also  a  well-au¬ 
thenticated  fact  that  Indians  are  apt  to  be  peaceable 
and  quiet  when  their  children  are  at  school,  and  I 
am  gratified  to  know,  from  the  expressions  of  Indians 
themselves  and  from  many  concurring  reports,  that> 
there  is  a  steadily  increasing  desire,  even  among  In-' 
dians  belonging  to  comparatively  wild  tribes,  to  have 
their  children  educated.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  touching  the  experi¬ 
ments  recently  inaugurated,  in  taking  fifty  Indian 
children,  boys  and  girls,  from  different  tribes,  to  the 
Hampton  Normal  Agricultural  Institute,  in  Virginia, 
where  they  are  to  receive  an  elementary  English  ed¬ 
ucation  and  training  in  agriculture  and  other  useful 
work,  to  be  returned  to  their  tribes,  after  the  com-, 
pleted  course,  as  interpreters,  instructors,  and  ex¬ 
amples.  It  is  reported  that  the  officer  charged  with 
the  selection  of  those  children  might  have  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  Indians  sent  with  him  had  it  been 
possible  to  make  provision  for  them.  I  agree  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  saying  that  “  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  interesting  experiment,  if  favorable,  may 
be  destined  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization  among  the  Indians.” 

The  question,  whether  a  change  in  the  control  of 
the  Indian  service  should  be  made,  was  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  referred  to  a  committee  for  in¬ 
quiry  and  report.  Without  desiring  to  anticipate 
that  report,  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  in  the 
decision  of  so  important  a  question  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  above  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the 
decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  arrest  further  agi¬ 
tation  oi  this  subject,  such  agitation  being  apt  to 
produce  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  service  as  well 
as  on  the  Indians  themselves. 

In  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  civil  expenses,  at  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  that  portion  which  provided  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Hot  Springs  commission  was  omitted. 
As  the  commission  had  completed  the  work  of  tak¬ 
ing  testimony  on  the  many  conflicting  claims,  the 
suspension  of  their  labors  before  determining  the 
rights  of  claimants  threatened  for  a  time  to  embarrass 
the  interests,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  also 
of  a  largo  number  of  the  citizens  of  Hot  Springs,  who 
were  waiting  for  final  action  on  their  claims  before 
beginning  contemplated  improvements.  In  order  to 
prevent  serious  difficulties  which  were  apprehended, 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  many  leading  citizens  of 
Hot  Springs,  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  town,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  author¬ 
ized  to  request  the  late  commissioners  to  take  charge 
of  the  records  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  perform 
such  work  as  could  properly  be  done  by  them  under 
such  circumstances,  to  facilitate  the  future  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  at  an  early  day,  and  to  preserve 
the  status  of  the  claimants  until  their  rights  should 
be  finally  determined.  The  late  commissioners  com¬ 
plied  with  that  request,  and  report  that  the  tes¬ 
timony  in  all  the  cases  has  been  written  out,  ex¬ 
amined,  briefed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate 
an  early  settlement  when  authorized  by  law.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  requisite  authority  be  given 
at  as  early  a  day  iu  the  session  as  possible,  and  that 


a  fair  compensation  be  allowed  the  late  commission¬ 
ers  for  the  expense  incurred  and  the  labor  performed 
by  them  since  the  25th  of  June  last. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  timber  on  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  The  protection 
of  Hie  public  property  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
Government.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  should, 
therefore,  be  enabled  by  sufficient  appropriations  to 
enforce  the  laws  in  that  respect.  But  this  matter 
appears  still  more  important  as  a  question  of  public 
economy.  The  rapid  destruction  of  our  forests  is 
an  evil  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the  rocky 
slopes,  once  denuded  of  their  trees,  will  remain  so 
for  ever.  There  the  injury,  once  done,  can  not  be 
repaired.  I  fully  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  opinion  that,  for  this  reason,  legisla¬ 
tion  touching  the  public  timber  in  the  mountainous 
States  and  Territories  of  the  West  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  well  considered, and  that  existing  laws,inwhich 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  is  not  sufficiently  guard¬ 
ed  against,  should  be  speedily  modified.  A  general 
law  concerning  this  important  subject  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  of  urgent  public  necessity. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Government,  the 
importance  of  encouraging  by  all  possible  means 
the  increase  of  our  agricultural  productions  has  been 
acknowledged  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  people  as  the  surest  and  readiest  means 
of  increasing  our  substantial  and  enduring  prosperi¬ 
ty.  The  words  of  Washington  are  as  applicable  to¬ 
day  as  when,  in  his  eighth  annual  message,  he  said : 
“  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  either 
to  individual  or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of 
primary  importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  ad¬ 
vance  in  population  and  other  circumstances  of  ma¬ 
turity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an 
object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for  promo¬ 
ting  it  grow  up,  supported  by  the  public  purse ;  and 
to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  pro¬ 
priety  ?  Among  the  means  which  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  this  end,  none  have  been  attended  with 
greater  success  than  the  establishment  of  boards 
composed  of  proper  characters,  charged  with  col¬ 
lecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  enabled,  by 
premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids,  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement, 
this  species  of  establishment  contributing  doubly  to 
the  increase  of  improvement  by  stimulating  to  en¬ 
terprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a  com¬ 
mon  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual 
skill  and  observation,  and  spreading  them  thence 
over  the  whole  nation.  Experience  accordingly  hath 
shown  that  they  are  very  cheap  instruments  of  im¬ 
mense  national  benefit.” 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  over 
any  other  interest  in  the  United  States  entitles  it.  to 
all  the  consideration  claimed  for  it  by  Washington. 
About  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  value  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1878 
is  estimated  at  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
The  exports  of  agricultural  products  fortheyear  1877, 
as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
were  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  The  great  extent  of  our  country,  with  its  di¬ 
versity  of  soil  and  climate,  enables  us  to  produce 
within  our  own  borders,  and  by  our  own  labor,  not 
only  the  necessaries  but  most  of  the  luxuries  that 
are  consumed  in  civilized  countries.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  inter¬ 
communication,  it  appears  from  the  statistical  state¬ 
ment  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner. of  Agri¬ 
culture,  that  we  import  annually  from  foreign  lands 
many  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  which  could  be  raised  in  our  own  country. 

Numerous  questions  arise  in  the  practice  of  ad- 
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vauced  agriculture  which  can  only  be  answered  by 
experiments,  often  costly  and  sometimes  fruitless, 
which  are  beyond  the  means  of  private  individuals, 
and  are  a  just  and  proper  charge  on  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  It  is  good  policy, 
especially  in  times  of  depression  and  uncertainty  in 
other  business  pursuits,  with  a  vast  area  of  uncul¬ 
tivated  and  hence  unproductive  territory,  wisely 
opened  to  homestead  settlement,  to  encourage,  by 
every  proper  and  legitimate  means,  the  occupation 
and  tillage  of  the  soil.  The  efforts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  stimulate  old  and  introduce 
new  agricultural  industries,  to  improve  the  quality 
and  increase  the  quantity  of  our  products,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  old  or  establish  the  importance  of 
new  methods  of  oulture,  are  worthy  of  your  careful 
and  favorable  consideration,  and  assistance  by  such 
appropriations  of  money  and  enlargement  of  facilities 
as  may  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  present  favora¬ 
ble  conditions  for  the  growth  and  rapid  development 
of  this  important  interest. 

The  abuse  of  animals  in  transit  is  widely  attract¬ 
ing  public  attention.  A  national  convention  of  so¬ 
cieties  specially  interested  in  the  subject  has  recently 
met  at  Baltimore,  and  the  facts  developed,  both  in 
regard  to  cruelties  to  animals  and  the  effect  of  such 
cruelties  upon  the  public  health,  would  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress,  and  the 
enactment  of  more  efficient  laws  for  the  prevention 
of  these  abuses. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  shows  very  gratifying  progress  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  all  the  interests  committed  to  the 
care  of  this  important  office.  The  report  is  especially 
encouraging  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  common-school  system  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  general  enjoyment  of  the 
privilege  of  free  schools  is  not  yet  attained.  To  edu¬ 
cation  more  than  to  any  other  agency  we  are  to  look 
as  the  resource  for  the  advancement  of  the  people  in 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  I  desire  to 
repeat  the  suggestion  contained  in  my  former  mes¬ 
sage  in  behalf  of  the  enactment  of  appropriate  mea¬ 
sures  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
with  national  aid  the  local  systems  of  education  in 
the  several  States. 

Adequate  accommodations  for  the  great  library, 
which  is  overgrowing  the  capacity  of  the  rooms  now 
occupied  at  the  Capitol,  should  be  provided  without 
further  delay.  This  invaluable  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  and  illustrative  art  has  grown  to  such 
proportions,  in  connection  with  the  copyright  system 
of  the  country,  as  to  demand  the  prompt  and  careful 
attention  of  Congress  to  save  it  from  injury  in  its 
present  crowded  and  insufficient  quarters.  As  this 
library  is  national  in  its  character,  and  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  increase  even  more  rapidly  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past,  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  the  people  will  sanction  any  wise  expenditure  to 
preserve  it  and  to  enlarge  its  usefulness. 

The  appeal  of  the  Kegents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  means  to  organize,  exhibit,  and 
make  available  for  the  public  benefit  the  articles 
now  stored  away  belonging  t6  the  National  Museum, 

I  heartily  recommend  to  your  favorable  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the 
condition  of  the  river-front  of  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  residents  of  the  national  capital,  both  tempo¬ 
rary  and  permanent,  that  the  low  lands  in  front  of 
the  city,  now  subject  to  tidal  overflow,  should  be  re¬ 
claimed.  In  their  present  condition,  these  flats  ob¬ 
struct  the  drainago  of  the  city,  and  are  a  dangerous 
source  of  malarial  poison.  The  reclamation  will  im¬ 
prove  the  navigation  of  the  river,  by  restricting  and 
consequently  deepening  its  channel ;  and  is  also  of 
importance,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  public  ground  and  the  enlargement 


of  the  park  west  and  south  of  the  Washington  Mon¬ 
ument.  The  report  of  the  board  of  survey,  hereto¬ 
fore  ordered  by  act  of  Congress,  on  the  improvement 
of  the  harbor  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  is  re¬ 
spectfully  commended  to  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  presents  a  detailed  statement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  District.  The  relative  expenditures  by  the 
United  States  and  the  District  for  local  purposes  are 
contrasted,  showing  that  the  expenditures  by  the 
people  of  the  District  greatly  exceed  those  of  the 
General  Government.  The  exhibit  is  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  estimates  for  the  requisite  repair  of  the 
defective  pavements  and  sewers  of  the  city,  which  is 
a  work  of  immediate  necessity,  and,  in  the  same  esn- 
nection,  a  plan  is  presented  for  the  permanent  fund¬ 
ing  of  the  outstanding  securities  of  the  District. 

The  benevolent,  reformatory,  and  penal  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  District  are  all  entitled  to  the  favorable 
attention  of  Congress.  The  Keform  School  needs 
additional  buildings  and  teachers.  Appropriations 
which  will  place  all  of  these  institutions  in  a  condition 
to  become  models  of  usefulness  and  beneficence  w'ill 
be  regarded  by  the  country  as  liberality  wisely  be¬ 
stowed. 

The  Commissioners,  with  evident  justice,  request 
attention  to  the  discrimination  made  by  Congress 
against  the  District  in  the  donation  of  land  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  and  ask  that  the  same 
liberality  that  has  been  shown  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  various  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  may  be  extended  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Commissioners  also  invite  attention  to  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  public  and  private  interests 
by  the  present  location  of  the  depots  and  switching- 
tracks  of  the  several  railroads  entering  the  city,  and 
ask  for  legislation  looking  to  their  removal.  The 
recommendations  and  suggestions  contained  in  the 
report  will,  I  trust,  receive  the  careful  consideration 
of  Congress. 

Sufficient  time  has,  perhaps,  not  elapsed  since  the 
reorganization  of  the  government  of  the  District,  un¬ 
der  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  confident  opinion  as  to  its  successful 
operation  ;  but  the  practical  results  already  attained 
are  so  satisfactory  that  the  friends  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  may  well  urge  upon  Congress  the  wisdom 
of  its  continuance,  without  essential  modification, 
until,  by  actual  experience,  its  advantages  and  de¬ 
fects  may  be  more  fully  ascertained. 

K.  B.  HATES. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  2, 18T8. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ELECTORAL  FRAUDS. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  into  the 
Electoral  Frauds. — The  Committee  of  the  House  ap¬ 
pointed  “  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  fraudulent  can¬ 
vass  and  return  of  votes  at  the  last  Presidential 
election  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida” 
confined  their  investigations  to  the  above  States, 
although  authorized  by  a  subsequent  resolution  of 
Congress  to  extend  them  to  other  States.  The  ci¬ 
pher  dispatches  were  reserved  for  a  special  report. 
The  sittings  of  the  Committee  were  open. .  Over  200 
witnesses  were  examined,  and  3,000  finely  printed 
pages  of  testimony  taken. 

The  substance  of  the  report  of  the  majority  is  as 
follows : 

I.  Florida. — The  exercise  of  revisory  power  by  the 
Board  of  Canvassers  of  the  State  of  Florida  was  ille¬ 
gal.  This  power,  which  had  no  lawful  existence, 
was  fraudulently  employed  for  partisan  ends,  in 
such  manner  that  the  vote  of  certain  counties  and 
precincts  in  which  the  majority  was  Democratic 
was  rejected  on  account  of  irregularities,  while  the 
irregular  and  fraudulent  returns  of  Eepublican  ma¬ 
jorities  were  counted  in.  The  genuine  returns  made 
to  the  Board  of  Canvassers,  which  it  was  their  sole. 
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duty  to  compile,  gave  a  majority  of  91  votes  to  tlie 
Tildeti  Electors. 

The  election  law  of  the  State  of  Florida  provides 
that  at  the  close  of  the  polls  the  inspectors  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  count  the  ballots,  and  that  the  canvass  shall 
bo  public  and  continuous  until  completed;  that  if 
the  votes  cast  exceed  the  number  of  voters  on  the 
clerk’s  list,  the  excess  shall  be  publicly  drawn  out 
by  lot  and  destroyed;  that  sealed  certificates  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Judge  of  the  county  and  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  shall  publicly  canvass  the  returns  for 
the  county,  and  forward  certificates  of  the  result  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  that  within  thirty-five  days 
after  the  election  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  canvass  the  returns  of  the  counties.  The  ouly 
discretionary  power  given  them  is  to  exclude  such 
county  returns  as  shall  “  be  shown  or  shall  appear 
to  be  so  irregular,  false,  or  fraudulent  that  the  Board 
shall  be  unable  to  determine  the  true  vote,”  preserv¬ 
ing  on  file  the  documents  relating  to  the  false  re¬ 
turns.  Their  discretionary  power  was  adjudged  in 
1870  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Bloxham 
vs.  The  State  Canvassers,  to  consist  in  determining 
“  whether  the  papers  received  by  them  purporting 
to  be  returns  wero  in  fact  such,  and  were  genuine, 
intelligible,  and  substantially  authenticated  by 
law.”  The  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  this  decision 
in  1876,  in  Drew’s  case,  defining  the  duty  of  the 
State  Canvassers  to  bo  limited  to  compiling  the  re¬ 
turns  received  from  the  county  Canvassing  Boards 
and  computing  the  aggregate  vote. 

The  State  Board  announced  on  the  6th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1876,  the  election  of  the  Hayes  Electors  by  a 
majority  of  920  voters,  and  also  the  election  of 
Stearns,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor. 
This  result  was  reached  by  excluding  the  entire  re¬ 
turns  of  Manatee  County,  and  parts  of  the  returns  of 
Hamilton,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  counties,  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  1,000  votes.  The  Tilden  Electors  assem¬ 
bled  and  cast  their  votes  duly  for  Tilden  and  Hen¬ 
dricks,  after  having  brought  an  action  quo  warranto 
to  try  the  title  of  the  Hayes  Electors.  The  decision 
afterward  rendered  in  this  action  affirmed  the  legal 
title  of  the  Tilden  Electors  to  their  office.  The 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  Drew,  obtained 
a  mandamus  directing  the  canvassers  to  recanvass 
the  county  returns  and  bring  in  a  return  according 
to  their  face,  which  was  subsequently  done,  and 
Drew  was  declared  duly  elected  and  took  the  office. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  January,  1877, 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  it  the  duty  of  the  oanvass- 
ers  to  recanvass  the  votes  for  Electors  according  to 
the  judgment  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
directing  them  to  do  so  ;  which  accordingly  they 
did,  finding  a  majority  for  the  Tilden  Electors  of  91 
votes.  The  Governor  then  issued  a  certificate  de¬ 
claring  that  the  Tilden  Electors  had  duly  met  and 
voted  on  the  day  appointed  by  law. 

Although  the  State  of  Florida  had  affirmed  by  all 
the  departments  of  its  government  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  prior  to  the  second  Tuesday 
in  February,  that  the  Tilden  Electors  were  the  law¬ 
ful  and  only  Electors,  yet  because  their  title  could 
not  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  6th  of 
December,  owing  to  the  fraudulent  withholding  of 
the  certificates  of  the  Canvassing  Board  till  the  last 
moment,  the  Electoral  Commission  decided  that  the 
Hayes  Electors,  by  virtue  of  the  fraudulent  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Governor,  were  in  possession  of  the  office 
on  the  day  appointed  by  law  for  the  casting  of  the 
electoral  vote. 

The  reason  alleged  by  the  Canvassing  Board  for 
rejecting  the  total  vote  of  Manatee  County,  262  for 
the  Tilden  to  26  for  the  Hayes  Electors, 'was  that 
there  was  no  clerk  to  conduct  the  registration.  This 
was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Republican  Governor, 
Stearns,  to  appoint  such  clerk.  The  vote  of  one  poll 
in  Hamilton  County,  320  Democratic  to  189  Republi¬ 


can,  was  excluded  because  two  Republican  inspectors 
testified  that  they  had  absented  themselves  from  the 
poll  ut  different  times  during  the  day.  In  Monroe 
County  401  Democratic  and  59  Republican  votes 
were  cast  out  because  the  canvass  had  not  been  fin¬ 
ished  on  the  election  day,  the  inspectors  having 
adjourned  and  completed  it  the  following  morning. 
The  vote  of  Campbellton  Precinct  in  Jackson  County 
was  rejected  because  the  inspectors  had  left  the 
ballot-box.  safely  locked,  to  take  dinner ;  and  that 
of  Friendslnp  Precinct,  because  the  inspectors  went 
to  a  neighboring  house  to  get  lights,  and  there  com¬ 
pleted  the  count ;  the  vote  in  these  precincts  was  436 
for  the  Tilden  Electors  and  121  for  the  Hayes  Elec¬ 
tors.  Fraudulent  and  irregular  returns  were  ad¬ 
mitted  and  counted  by  the  Canvassing  Board  from 
Archer  Precinct,  Alachua  County,  in  which  219  fic¬ 
titious  names  were  added  to  the  poll-list,  and  as 
many  additional  Republican  votes  included  in  the 
returns,  although  the  real  vote  had  been  announced 
at  the  polls,  and  although  one  of  the  inspectors  for¬ 
warded  an  affidavit  to  the  oanvassers  declaring  the 
return  fraudulent.  This  forgery  was  committed  by 
the  colored  inspector  and  clerk,  Vance  and  Black, 
at  the  house  and  upon  the  demand  of  one  Dennis, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  committee,  who  subse¬ 
quently  admitted  the  fraud,  the  figures  not  having 
been  filled  in  at  the  polls,  although  the  certificate 
had  been  signed  and  sealed.  In  Leon  County,  one 
Bowes,  inspector,  had  a  number  of  small  ballots 
printed  on  .  thin  paper  with  the  intention  of  stuffing 
the  ballot-box,  73  of  which  were  found  in  the  box ; 
and  these  he  admitted  on  different  occasions  having 
surreptitiously  inserted.  In  a  precinct  in  Jefferson 
County,  Bell,  inspector,  abstracted  a  package  of  bal¬ 
lots  containing  100,  probably  all  Democratic,  and  se¬ 
cretly  substituted  a  bundle  of  100  Republican  tickets. 
These  frauds  were  revealed  after  the  recanvass  which 

ave  the  governorship  to  the  Democratic  candidate. 

everal  of  the  participants  were  rewarded  by  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Government  service. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Court  ordering  a  recan¬ 
vass  of  the  vote  for  Governor,  the  two  Republican 
canvassers  volunteered  to  recanvass  the  electoral 
vote  also  in  correspondence  with  the  judicial  deci¬ 
sion  ;  and  they  actually  did  obtain  a  count,  appa¬ 
rently  according  to  the  face  of  the  returns,  which 
gave  the  State  to  Tilden  :  this  was  by  adopting  a  re¬ 
turn  for  Baker  County  which  they  liad  rejected  as 
defective  in  the  first  canvass  and  also  in  the  recan¬ 
vass  for  Governor.  The  regular  return  was  signed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  and  a  Justice  on  the  day 
appointed  by  the  County  Judge  ;  but  the  Judge  him¬ 
self,  Driggers,  on  hearing  that  the  State  had  been 
carried  by  the  Democrats,  refused  to  act  in  the  can¬ 
vass  which  he  had  ordered,  and  in  the  evening,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sheriff,  Allen,  and  one  Green, 
whom  he  had  appointed  a  Justioe  of  the  Peace  for  the 
purpose,  prepared  a  second  certificate,  in  which  the 
entire  vote  of  two  of  the  four  precincts  of  the  county 
was  arbitrarily  left  out.  The  State  Canvassers  claimed 
that  if  they  were  not  authorized  to  go  behind  the  face 
of  the  returns  they  must  accept  this  one,  which  was 
signed  by  three  officers,  the  law  providing  that  the 
Sheriff  should  take  part  in  the  canvass  in  case  either 
the  Judge  or  the  Clerk  refused,  in  place  of  the  full 
return  which  was  signed  by  only  the  Clerk  and  a 
Justice. 

The  Electoral  Commission  by  a  strictly  party  vote 
refused  to  recognize  the  vote  cast  according  to  the 
Constitution  ana  the  laws  of  Florida,  counting  instead 
that  of  the  usurping  Electors.  The  action  of  the  State 
authorities  in  returning  the  State  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  discovered,  appears 
clearly  an  intentional  wrong,  knowingly  committed 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  visiting  statesmen. 
The  visiting  statesmen  afterward  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments:  Edward  II.  Noyes,  Minister  to 
France  ;  John  A.  Kasson,  Minister  to  Austria  ;  Lew 
Wallace,  Governor  of  New  Mexico  ;  John  Little,  At- 
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torney-Geueral  of  Ohio.  Francis  C.  Barlow,  who  de¬ 
clared  Ms  honest  conviction  that  Tilden  was  elected, 
and  William  E.  Chandler,  who.  attacked  Mr.  Hayes 
in  a  pamphlet,  were  not  appointed  to  office.  The 
persons  who  were  active  in  obtaining  the  wrongful 
count  and  implicated  in  the  election  frauds  were.  all 
appointed  to  positions  in  the  Government  service. 

II.  Louisiana.— The  Returning  Board  of  Louisiana 
possessed  by  statute,  though  contrary  to  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions,  it  is  thought,  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  over  the  returns  in  some  cases,  and 
in  the  election  of  1876  usurped  such  power  in  cases 
where  none  was  given  them,  fraudulently  rejecting 
10,000  Democratic  votes  and  reversing  the  choice  of 
the  people. 

The  supervisors  of  registration,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  each  parish,  had  in  effect  the  power  of 
deciding  upon  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote,  and 
could  also  influence  elections  by  virtue  of  their  power 
to  appoint  the  number  and  locality  of  the  polling 
places.  They  were  to  pronounce  upon  the  freedom 
and  fairness  of  the  election,  and  any  protest  made  by 
them  and  attested  by  three  citizens,  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  returns,  should  be  considered  by  the  Re¬ 
turning  Board ;  and  after  taking  evidence  upon  the 
allegations,  the  Returning  Board  might  at  their  dis¬ 
cretion  cast  out  the  whole  vote  of  the  polls  reflected 
upon,  but  could  not  revise  or  purge  the  returns. 
Among  the  modes  in  which  the  registrars  could  in¬ 
fluence  the  event  of  an  election  was  that  of  withhold¬ 
ing  the  public  announcement  of  the  polls  till  the  last 
day,  to  the  confusion  of  the  opposition  party;  also 
that  of  fixing  the  polls  in  such  localities  that  the 
different  parties  should  not  vote  at  the  same  polls, 
and  then,  by  inciting  disturbances  at  the  polls  where 
the  opposition  vote  was  massed,  obtain  a  pretext  for 
forwarding  a  protest  against  the  freedom  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  at  those  polls,  to  the  end  that  the  hostile  vote  in 
the  parish  might  be  rejected,  and  the  concentrated 
vote  of  their  own  party  retained.  The  right  of  voters 
to  vote  in  any  poll  of  the  parish  facilitated  the  mass¬ 
ing  of  the  party  vote.  The  registrars  might  further¬ 
more  falsely  increase  the  registry  of  the  party,  and 
then  allege  intimidation  as  the  reason  for  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  vote  cast. 

The  Republican  assertion  that  the  color  line  divi¬ 
ded  the  politics  of  the  State,  which  was  substantially 
true  in  1870,  had  been  shown  to  no  longer  hold  good 
by  the  examination  of  the  Committee  of  the  Forty- 
third  Congress  into  the  gubernatorial  election  of 
1874.  The  white  and  black  voters  in  the  State  are 
equal  in  numbers  ;  and,  while  the  Republican  vote  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  black  race,  who  are  controlled 
by  a  few  white  party  managers  and  office-holders,  the 
witnesses  before  the  said  Committee  not  having  been 
able  to  name  five  white  Republicans  who  were  not 
office-holders  or  family  connections  of  office-holders, 
the  Democratic  party  had  then  already  been  aug¬ 
mented  by  enough  of  the  black  population  to  carry 
the  State  for  the  Conservatives,  had  the  returns  been 
fairly  made.  This  process  of  defection  has  been 
going  on  ever  since,  owing  to  the  patent  abuses  of 
the  Kellogg  government,  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  blacks  in  their  hopes  of  material  prosperity,  and 
the  increasing  stringency  of  the  times,  which  they 
ignorantly  ascribed  to  misgovernment,  and  to  the 
active  efforts  of  the  Conservatives  to  conciliate  the 
colored  population  and  win  their  votes.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  sought  to  contravene  the  conclusions  of 
the  report  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  by  taking  a 
fictitious  census  in  !875,  in  which  an  excess  of  25,000 
colored  adults  over  the  adult  white  population  was 
reported.  The  registration  in  1876  was  fraudulently 
swelled  to  correspond  with  this  census.  Registrars 
were  enjoined  by  the  Republican  managers  to  secure 
as  many  votes  for  the  party  as  there  were  colored 
voters  reported  in  the  false  census.  Kellogg  had  ap¬ 
pointed  as  supervisors  of  registration  in  the  most 
important  parishes  creatures  of  his  own,  non-resi¬ 
dents  in  the  parishes,  which  was  contrary  to  law — 


persons  holding  positions  in  the  custom-house  and 
post-office,  and  in  the  police  force  of  New  Orleans. 
The  number  of  colored  voters  falsely  registered  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  amounted  to  22,000. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the  election  it  turned 
out  that  the  Tilden  Electors  had  received  a  majority 
of  6,405  votes.  The  vote  (160,964)  was  the  largest 
ever  cast  in  the  State.  The  returns  were  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  single  protest,  except  one  from  Con¬ 
cordia  Parish  against  a  Republican  fraud.  The  Re¬ 
turning  Board  had  no  right  to  go  beyond  the  returns 
except  in  cases  of  protest.  But  in  this  unexpected 
event  it  became  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  in  order  to  save  the  State  and  the  Union  for 
Hayes.  The  Returning  Board,  contrary  to  law,  re¬ 
fused  to  elect  a  Democrat  into  their  body.  It  was 
understood  in  the  State,  and  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  that  the  Returning  Board  would  by 
whatever  means  count  in  the  State  for  Hayes.  Such 
action,  it  was  generally  believed  abroad,  would  be 
sufficiently  excusable  since  the  Democratic  majority 
was  only  rendered  possible,  it  was  supposed,  by  a 
system  of  organized  terrorism.  Reports  spread  abroad 
of  the  intimidation  of  the  blacks,  and  the  assumption 
that  no  negroes  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  ex¬ 
cept  through  constraint  or  fear,  were  not  in  harmony 
with  a  marked  change  of  sentiment  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  many  ofthe  colored  voters.  The 
glowing  and  fallacious  promises  made  them  by  art¬ 
ful  politicians  had  remained  unfulfilled.  More  than 
this,  their  indignation  had  been  aroused  by  the  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  their  school  funds  by  Republican  offi¬ 
cials.  Meanwhile  the  Conservatives,  their  old  mas¬ 
ters,  were  endeavoring  to  propitiate  them  by  prom¬ 
ising  them  equality  in  theatres,  cars,  and  hotels,  by 
sitting  on  the  same  platform  at  public  meetings,  by 
regaling  them  with  barbecues  and  music,  and  other 
flattering  manifestations  of  friendly  equality.  The 
accession  of  the  blacks  to  the  Democratic  party  was 
very  marked  in  the  large  parishes  of  East  and  West 
Feliciana.  A  plot  had  been  laid  before  the  election 
to  have  the  vote  in  these  overwhelmingly  Conserva¬ 
tive  parishes  cast  out  on  the  ground  of  intimidation. 
The  registrar  of  East  Feliciana,  the  adventurer  James 
E.  Anderson,  had  a  man  pretend  to  shoot  at  him  and 
precipitately  fled  as  though  afraid  of  his  life.  It  was 
the  intention  that  he  should  not  return  and  that  no 
election  should  be  held.  But  the  Democrats  sought 
him  out  and  bribed  him  to  come  back;  so  that  the 
election  did  take  place,  and  Anderson  sent  in  the 
return  with  his  attest  that  it  had  been  free  and  fair. 
In  West  Feliciana  also  the  registrar,  Don  Weber, 
declared  the  election  in  his  return  free  and  fair  in  all 
respects.  It  was  part  of  the  plan  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  should  not  vote  in  either  of  these  parishes  :  in 
East  Feliciana  they  did  actually  abstain  from  voting, 
and  no  Republican  tickets  were  printed  or  distribu¬ 
ted,  nor  a  single  ballot  cast ;  in  West  Feliciana  a  part 
of  the  Republicans  did  cast  their  ballots.  The  vote 
in  East  Feliciana  was  2,246  Democratic,  0  Republi¬ 
can;  in  West  Feliciana,  1,248  Democratic,  778  Re¬ 
publican. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  result  of  the  election 
in  the  State  could  be  reversed  by  the  Returning 
Board  with  any  pretense  of  a  cause  was  by  inducing 
registrars  to  make  protests  after  the  election,  assign¬ 
ing  fear  as  the  reason  of  their  not  having  been  for¬ 
warded  with  the  returns,  and  by  collecting  testimony 
of  some  sort  of  intimidation  in  support  of  the  pro¬ 
tests.  Anderson  and  Weber  were  the  principal  in¬ 
struments  used  for  this  purpose.  They  were  induced 
to  sign  protests  by  persuasions  and  promises,  and 
a  crowd  of  ignorant  plantation  negroes  were  taken 
down  to  New  Orleans,  and  awed  and  entrapped  by 
leading  questions  into  testifying  to  various  acts  of 
violence  which,  where  they  had  any  foundation,  w ere 
occurrences  long  preceding  the  election,  and  totally 
unconnected  with  politics.  Other  supervisors  were 
ersuaded  to  make  supplemental  protests  after  they 
ad  certified  in  the  returns  that  the  elections  had 
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been  fair,  full,  and  free.  Kelly,  registrar  of  Rich¬ 
land  Parish,  has  related  to  the  Committee  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  induce  them 
to  do  so. 

As  in  East  Feliciana,  so  in  the  other  negro  parish¬ 
es,  the  same  claim  of  intimidation  was  made,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  same  class  of  witnesses,  and  in  the 
same  ex  parte  and  dangerous  way ;  and  though  fully 
disproved  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  fullness  of 
the  vote,  and  with  all  the  known  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances,  the  claim  of  intimidation  was  nevertheless 
allowed,  and  so  much  of  the  vote  of  these  parishes 
as  was  necessary  rejected.  And  the  Board  so  man¬ 
aged  it  as  to  reject  1,010  votes -in  West  Feliciana, 
L736  in  East  Feliciana,  1,453  in  East  Baton  Kouge, 
1,517  in  Ouachita — in  all  5,706  votes,  while  rejecting 
but  259  Republican  votes  ;  and  yet  49  witnesses  to 
intimidation  in  West  Feliciana  were  contradicted  by 
527  witnesses,  51  in  Ouachita  by  727  witnesses,  63  in 
East  Baton  Rouge  by  457  witnesses,  and  26  in  East 
Feliciana  by  1,196  witnesses.  Throughout,  the  action 
of  the  Board  was  partisan,  arbitrary,  and  flagrantly 
unjust.  For  illustration:  In  New  Orleans  one  re¬ 
turn  showed  297  or  299  Democratic  votes  ;  because 
the  last  figure  was  so  made  that  it  could  not  cer¬ 
tainly  be  said  whether  it  was  meant  for  a  7  or  9,  they 
rejected  the  whole  poll.  In  Vernon  they  changed 
the  returns  by  adding  to  them  176  Republican  votes 
and  subtracting  from  the  Democrats  178  votes.  In 
Iberia,  where  the  Republican  election  officers  omit¬ 
ted  to  write  “voted”  upon  the  registration  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  first  hundred  voters,  they  rejected  the 
whole  poll — 322  Democratic  and  11  Republican  votes 
— although  there  was  no  pretense  that  the  vote  was 
wrong.  In  Concordia  and  Nachitoches  they  counted 
1,854  votes  not  appearing  on  the  returns,  and  which, 
by  the  rule  applied  to  Democratic  parishes,  should 
not  have  been  counted.  In  De  Soto  they  accepted 
protests  and  returns  which  had  evidently  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  packages  after  they  were  mailed. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  sustained  the  charges 
of  intimidation  before  the  Returning  Board,  when 
examined  by  the  Committee,  retracted  their  former 
testimony.  Fifteen  witnesses  in  Feliciana,  from  a 
number  whom  Mr.  Sherman  desired  the  Committee 
to  call,  appeared,  and  only  two,  Swayze  and  Dula, 
held  to  their  original  declarations.  The  latter  as¬ 
serted  that  Weber  had  influenced  the  other  witness¬ 
es  to  corroborate  his  new  testimony  after  he  had  re¬ 
tracted  his  former  statements.  Mr.  Sherman  desired 
that  ninety  witnesses  be  examined  upon  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  Feliciana ;  but,  after  the  Committee  had 
expressed  willingness  to  hear  them,  they  were  not 
produced.  Anderson  aud  Jenks,  the  principal  wit¬ 
nesses  to  intimidation  in  East  Feliciana,  afterward 
retracted  before  the  Committee  their  former  evi¬ 
dence,  as  did  also  Emile  Weber,  the  brother  of  Don 
Weber  of  West  Feliciana,  who  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  killed.  Anderson’s  story  before  the  Committee 
was  that  there  was  a  Republican  conspiracy  to  pre¬ 
vent  Republican  votes  being  cast  in  the  Felicianas, 
and  thereby  to  afford  a  pretext  for  rejecting  the  vote 
of  those  parishes,  in  which  there  was  a  large  bona 
fids  Democratic  majority  ;  that  the  registration  and 
election  in  both  parishes  had  been  perfectly  fair  and 
free  ;  that  upon  arriving  at  New  Orleans  he  was  urged 
to  protest  his  parish ;  that  he  resisted,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a  protest ;  that, 
under  pressure,  he  prepared  a  paper,  which  Judge 
Campbell,  the  counsel  for  the  Republican  party  di¬ 
recting  such  matters,  declared  to  be  worthless ;  that 
thereupon,  at  the  request  of  Pitkin,  the  United  States 
Marshal,  Campbell  prepared  an  effective  protest  for 
him  to  sign;  that  Campbell  was  subsequently  sent 
for  to  come  and  take  the  verification  of  this  protest ; 
that  he  then  refused  to  verify  it,  but  that  he  signed 
it  and  left  it  with  Pitkin,  with  the  important  parts 
of  it  not  filled  up :  that  he  subsequently  called  on 
Pitkin  to  reclaim  it,  who  refused  to  give  it  to  him  ; 
that  thereupon  he  began  making  complaint,  and  the 


Republican  leaders  used  their  influence  to  keep  him 
quiet ;  and,  finally,  that  he  went  with  Weber,  who 
had  also  made  a  false  protest,  to  Moreau’s  restau¬ 
rant,  where  they  met  Sherman;  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  satisfactory  assurances  of  reward 
for  letting  their  protests  stand,  which  assurances 
they  determined  the  following  day  to  have  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  thereupon  sent  Mr.  Sherman  a  letter  to 
that  effect,  to  which  he  returned  a  satisfactory  reply. 
Many  of  his  statements  were  corroborated  by  other 
evidence.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman,  if  it  had 
any  existence,  was  directed  to  Weber.  Emile  We¬ 
ber  testified  that  he  found  it  among  his  brother’s 
papers  and  destroyed  it.  A  letter  was  shown  to 
Sypher,  former  member  of  Congress,  by  Don  We¬ 
ber,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  genuine  letter  from 
Mr.  Sherman.  This  differed  in  shape  and  hand¬ 
writing  from  a  spurious  letter,  perhaps  a  copy,  art¬ 
fully  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  which 
Mrs.  Jenks  testified  was  the  original  letter,  which 
she  had  prooured  to  be  forged  for  the  deception  of 
Anderson  and  Weber.  Considerable  pains  seem  to 
have  been  taken  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  public  to  this  forgery,  perhaps 
with  the  object  of  having  it  accepted,  first  as  the 
original  document,  and  afterward  proving  its  spuri¬ 
ous  origin. 

The  influence  and  encouragement  of  the  visiting 
statesmen  and  the  presence  of  the  Federal  troops 
sustained  the  Returning  Board  in  their  fraudulent 
purpose  of  declaring  the  State  for  Hayes,  without 
which  aid  they  would  not  have  thus  outraged  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community.  As  soon  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  was  withdrawn  the  control  of  the  State  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats ;  the  Democratic 
Governor  took  possession  of  the  office  legally,  al¬ 
though  Packard,  the  Republican  candidate,  had  re¬ 
ceived  2,366  more  votes  than  the  Hayes  Electors. 

The  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the  election 
frauds  were  afterward  rewarded  with  lucrative  posts 
in  the  Government  service.  J.  Madison  Wells, 
President  of  the  Returning  Board,  was  made  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  the'  Port  of  New  Orleans;  Thomas  C.  An¬ 
derson,  Deputy  Collector  of  Port ;  Kenner,  Deputy 
Naval  Officer.  Kellogg,  the  Governor,  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  ;  Packard  appointed  Consul 
to  Liverpool ;  and  the  other  political  managers,  the 
Electors,  and  the  Supervisors,  given  most  desirable 
positions.  The  visiting  statesmen  also  received  the 
following  appointments :  John  Sherman,  Secretary 
of  Treasury  ;  John  M.  Harlan,  Justioe  Supreme 
Court;  Stanley  Matthews,  Senatorfrom  Ohio;  James 
A.  Garfield,  Administration  candidate  for  Speaker ; 
Eugene  Hale,  offered  Postmaster-Generalship ;  Fid- 
ward  S.  Stoughton,  Minister  to  Russia  ;  William  D. 
Kelley,  Member  of  Congress  ;  John  A.  Kasson,  Min¬ 
ister  to  Austria  ;  J.  R.  Hawley,  Commissioner  to 
Paris  ;  John  Coburn,  Hot  Springs  Commissioner. 

III.  The  Forged,  Electoral  Certificates , — The  Elect¬ 
ors  met  on  the  6th  of  December.  Two  of  them,  Le- 
visee  and  Brewster,  at  the  time  of  the  election  held 
offices  under  the  Federal  Government.  These  they 
had  resigned,  as  rendering  them  ineligible  as  Elect¬ 
ors.  They  were  then  elected  into  the  vacancies 
caused  by  their  previous  ineligibility.  The  Electors 
did  ballot  separately  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  as  the  Constitution  provides  that  they 
should,  but  wrote  both  names  upon  the  same  slip 
of  paper.  They  then  signed  a  certificate  of  the  vote, 
which  was  a  single  certificate  and  not  two  separate 
ones,  as  the  law  requires,  for  the  two  distinct  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  They  further  omit¬ 
ted  to  sign  the  endorsement  on  the  envelope,  certify¬ 
ing  to  the  contents.  One  copy  was  mailed  to  W asli- 
ington,  one  put  on  file,  and  one  carried  by  Thomas 
C.  Anderson  to  Washington,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Ferry,  President  of  the  Senate,  who  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  being  irregular  in  form.  Anderson  has¬ 
tened  back  to  New  Orleans.  A  new  set  of  certificates 
was  prepared,  and  antedated  the  6th  of  December. 
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This  was  signed  with  great  secrecy  by  Kellogg, 
Burch,  Joseph,  Sheldon,  Marks,  and  Brewster.  But 
Levisee  and  Joffriou  were  absent,  and  their  names 
were  forged  to  the  new  lists.  This  crime  is  charged, 
falsely  it  is  probable,  to  Blanchard,  clerk  to  Govern¬ 
or  Kellogg.  This  forged  certificate  was  forwarded 
to  Washington.  There  were  laid  before  Congress 
and  the  Electoral  Commission  two  Republican  cer¬ 
tificates  and  one  Democratic  certificate.  But  it  hap¬ 
pened,  probably  by  design,  that  the  printed  copies 
presented  to  the  Electoral  Commission,  done  by  a 
private  printer  instead  of  by  the  Public  Printer  as  is 
usual,  were  two  copies  of  the  forged  certificate,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  of  the  genuine  but  defective  and  one  of 
the  forged  but  correct  certificate.  The  Commission 
never,  therefore,  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  formal  defects  of  the  certificate  which  they  ac¬ 
cepted. 

When  the  Democrats  regained  the  control  the 
Returning  Board  was  abolished;  so  that  there  no 
longer  exists  in  the  United  States  any  tribunal  em¬ 
powered  to  count  or  reject  votes  at  their  discretion. 
The  danger  of  a  body  thus  combining  judicial  and 
administrative  functions  can  not  be  overrated ;  nor 
can  that  of  interfering  by  the  Federal  troops  in  the 
local  elections.  But  the  greatest  danger  to  free  and 
honest  elections,  and  the  fundamental  cause  of  abuses, 
is  from  the  fact  that  the  appointment  to  all  the  of¬ 
fices  is  intrusted  to  the  President ;  so  that  the  whole 
patronage  of  the  Government,  embracing  110,000  of¬ 
fices,  is  made  the  prize  for  which  both  parties  con¬ 
tend  at  every  Presidential  election. 

The  report  of  the  majority  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  conclusion  : 

Finally,  we  conclude  :  First.  That  due  effect  was 
not  given  to  the  vote  of  the  Electors  appointed  by 
the  State  of  Florida  at  the  Presidential  election  of 
1876,  by  reason  of  false  and  fraudulent  returns  for 
the  said  Electors  by  the  Canvassing  Board  of  that 
State,  whereby  the  choice  of  the  people  of  that  State 
was  annulled  and  reversed  ;  and  that  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  State  Canvassers  in  making  the  returns  was 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by,  among  others,  the 
Hon.  Edward  H.  Noyes,  who  has  since  been  appoint¬ 
ed  the  Minister  for  this  country  to  France. 

Second.  That  due  effect  was  not  given  to  the  vote 
of  the  Electors  appointed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana 
at  the  Presidential  election  of  1876,  by  reason  of  the 
false  and  fraudulent  action  of  the  Returning  Board 
of  that  State,  whereby  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
that  State  was  annulled  and  reversed  ;  and  that  the 
action  of  the  Returning  Board  was  countenanced  and 
encouraged  by,  among  others,  the  Hon.  John  Sher¬ 
man,  who  has  since  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

•Third.  That  a  conspiracy  existed  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  whereby  the  Republican  vote  in  all  the 
precincts  of  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  and  in  some 
of  the  precincts  of  West  Feliciana,  at  the  general 
election  in  November,  1876,  was  purposely  withheld 
from  the  polls  to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  exclusion 
by  the  Returning  Board  for  that  State  of  the  votes 
cast  in  those  precincts  for  Electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

Fourth.  That  two  of  the  signatures  to  the  second 
certificate  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  Louis¬ 
iana  returned  to  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Elec¬ 
toral  Commission  were  forged  ;  and  that  William 
Pitt  Kellogg,  then  Governor  of  that  State,  and  now 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  II.  Conquest 
Clarke,  his  private  secretary,  now  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  were  privy  to  such  for¬ 
gery. 

Fifth.  That  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  were,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Wheeler  were  not,  the  real  choice  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Electors  duly  appointed  by  the  several 
States,  and  of  the  persons  who  exercised  and  were 
entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage  at  the  last  general 
election  in  the  United  States. 


The  report  was  signed  :  Clarkson  N.  Potter, 
William  R.  Morrison,  Eppa  Hunton,  William 
S.  Stenger,  John  A.  McMahon,  Joseph  C.  S. 
Blackburn,  William  M.  Springer. 

Report  of  the  Minority. — The  minority  presented  a 
report  in  which  they  express  their  dissent  from  most 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  majority,  and  also  as  to  their 
pertinence  to  the  investigation.  The  majority  re¬ 
fused  to  investigate  the  alleged  frauds  at  the  ballot- 
box  in  Florida,  and  yet  assumed  to  decide  which  way 
the  popular  vote  had  gone.  When  the  revelation  of 
the  cipher  dispatches  was  published,  the  majority 
reserved  them  for  a  separate  report,  although  they 
bore  directly  and  materially  upon  the  subject  of  elec¬ 
tion  frauds  in  Florida.  No  evidence  had  been 
brought  to  show  that  any  member  of  the  Canvass¬ 
ing  Boards  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  was  corruptible.  When  the  cipher  dispatches 
were  published,  it  became  evident  that  the  charges 
of  corruption  were  but  the  slanders  of  foiled  suborn¬ 
ers  of  corruption.  The  parties  to  the  attempted  bri¬ 
beries  were  compelled  to  admit  on  the  witness-stand 
the  sending  of  the  criminating  messages.  Mr.  Pel- 
ton  was  obliged  to  bear  the  largest  share  of  the 
blame.  Mr.  Marble  had  been  the  loudest  in  the  cry 
of  fraud,  and  when  obliged  to  confess  the  author¬ 
ship  of  some  of  the  damaging  dispatches,  his  pretext 
that  he  had  sent  them  as  “  danger  signals”  merited 
the  contemptuous  laughter  with  which  it  was  re¬ 
ceived.  Mr.  Smith  Weed  could  assume  the  bold 
position  that  it  was  right  to  rescue  stolen  goods. 
The  denials  of  Messrs.  Felton  and  Tilden  of  the 
complicity  of  the  latter  can  not  remove  the  taint,  of 
suspicion  which  rests  upon  him.  Messrs.  Woolley, 
Marble^  and  Smith  Weed  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him.  They  were  selected  by  his  nephew  and 
furnished  with  the  cipher.  Mr.  Marble’s  dispatches 
were  sent  to  15  Grarriercy  Park,  and  the  others,  us 
being  more  apt  to  awake  suspicion,  to  Davemeyer. 
After  Tilden  had  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  for 
the  bribery  6f  the  South  Carolina  canvassers,  yet 
Mr.  Pelton  remained  in  full  control,  continued  the 
Florida  negotiations,  and  attempted  to  bribe  an  Ore¬ 
gon  Elector.  Mr.  Tilden  could  not  have  taken  an 
acknowledged  part  in  an  open  bargain  for  the  South 
Carolina  Canvassing  Board  ;  and  when  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Cooper,  he  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.  After  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  dispatches,  Mr.  Tilden  did  not  offer  to 
exonerate  himself  until  he  feared  that  a  summons 
would  be  sent  to  him. 

With  regard  to  the  asserted  corruptibility  of  the 
Returning  Boards,  it  was  shown  that  in  South  Caroli¬ 
na  Smith  Weed  was  played  upon  by  men  shrewder 
than  himself  for  purposes  in  a  manner  justifiable.  In 
Florida  the  ch  arge  that  the  Canvassing  Board  could  be 
bought  rests  only  on  hearsay  evidence.  The  attack  in 
the  report  on  General  Noyes  is  altogether  unwarrant¬ 
ed.  The  fact  that  the  canvassers  returned  the  State 
for  Hayes  is  taken  as  a  reason  for  imputing  fraud  or 
corruption  ;  whereas  it  appears  that,  if  the  rule  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  majority  had  been  followed,  and  the 
Board  had  been  simply  authorized  to  sum  up  the 
votes  appearing  upon  the  face  of  the  returns,  there 
would  have  been  40  majority,  for  Hayes;  if  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  adopted, 
the  majority  would  have  been  200;  and  if  they  had 
proceeded  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Democratic 
Attorney- General,  purging  the  county  returns  of 
fraud,  they  would  have  had  900  majority. 

With  regard  to  Louisiana,  there  is  no  reliable  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  alleged  Sherman  letter  had  any  ex¬ 
istence.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
regarding  violence  and  intimidation  in  the  “  bull¬ 
dozed”  parishes  rather  sustains  than  contradicts  the 
original  affidavits  presented  to  the  Returning  Board 
and  the  Visiting  Committee.  The  forged  certificate, 
as  the  records  show,  was  not  the  one  considered  by 
the  Electoral  Commission. 
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The  minority  report  was  signed  by  Messrs. 
Hiscock,  Cox,  and  Reed. 

Butler's  Minority  Report. — Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
presented  a  long  report,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
the  counting  in  of  Hayes  was  accomplished  through 
a  series  of  gross  and  reprehensible  irregularities  and 
frauds ;  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  prejudiced  by  the  appointment  of  its  Judges  to 
sit  in  the  Electoral  Commission.  He  holds  that,  if 
there  was  any  legal  title  to  the  Governorship  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  at  all,  Packard  was  legally  constituted  Govern¬ 
or  ;  that  the  sending  of  the  McVeigh  commission  to 
Louisiana  by  Mr.  Hayes  was  an  act  directly  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  and  outside  of  the  legitimate  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Executive;  and  that  furthermore  its 
motive  was  to  carry  out  a  corrupt  agreement  and  bar¬ 
gain  made  by  his  friends  with  his  connivance.  He 
holds  that  thiere  was  no  full  and  fair  election  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  in  1876.  The  electoral  vote  of  that  State,  he 
thinks,  should  not  have  been  counted  at  all  for  either 
Presidential  candidate.  The  vote  of  the  “bulldozed” 
arishes  might  have  been  fairly  and  legally  rejected 
y  the  Keturning  Board  on  their  proper  judgment, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  precincts  not  affecting 
the  result.  Eejecting  the  vote  of  these  parishes,  the 
actual  vote  of  the  State  was  cast  for  Packard,  and  for 
a  portion  of  the  Tilden  Eleotors.  leaving  two  of  the 
Hayes  Electors  unelected.  If  the  Presidential  vote 
of  the  State  had  been  decided  by  such  a  count  and 
return,  Tilden  would  have  received  the  Presidency, 
as  he  would  also  had  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
been  totally  ignored.  The  two  Houses  of  Congress 
should  have  declared  that  Louisiana  would  not  be 
counted  for  either  candidate,  thus  giving  a  lesson  to 
over-zealous  partisans.  The  Electoral  Commission 
was  no  solution  of  the  difficulties  regarding  the  count¬ 
ing  of  a  disputed  electoral  vote.  Another  such  exi- 
ency  would  lead  to  a  revolution.  He  holds  that  the 
ommission  was  unconstitutional,  and  its  decision 
of  no  binding  force  ;  and  that  the  result  has  shown 
that  it  was  against  public  policy,  tending  to  encour¬ 
age  corrupt  political  methods,  sanctioning  the  send¬ 
ing  of  semi-official  partisans  into  a  State  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advising  how  the  electoral  vote  should  be 
given,  or  how  the  popular  vote  should  be  counted. 
He  concludes  that  there  is  not,  nor  ought  there  to  be, 
any  indefeasible  title  to  an  elective  office,  which  can 
not  be  reviewed,  reexamined,  and  passed  upon  by 
proper  proceedings,  authorized  by  Congress,  to  be 
taken  before  and  ultimately  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Elec¬ 
toral  Frauds  on  the  Cipher  Dispatches.— The  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  investigation  of  frauds  in  the  electoral 
count  made  a  special  report  on  the  cipher  dispatches. 
It  recites  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  ordered  its  servants  to  forward  all  dispatches 
relating  to  the  Presidential  election  to  New  York, 
in  the  autumn  of  1876,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
publication  in  consequence  of  a  possible  legal  requi¬ 
sition  from  the  courts  or  from  Congress.  They  were 
assorted  by  Mr.  Cary,  attorney  for  the  company,  the 
dispatches  in  cipher  amounting  to  about  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  Subpoenas  calling  for  particular  Louisiana  dis¬ 
patches  were  issued  by  the  Morrison  Committee  of 
the  House  on  Louisiana  affairs,  and  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Senate  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  of  which 
Mr.  Morton  was  chairman,  calling  for  certain  Oregon 
dispatches.  These  were  separated  from  the  mass 
and  specially  inventoried.  The  rest,  in  number  29,- 
275,  were  subsequently  forwarded  to  Washington  in 
compliance  with  a  general  subpoena  from  the  Morton 
Committee,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Burbank,  or  another  in  charge  of  the 
committee  room,  and  locked  in  a  trunk  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  room,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1877.  The 
trunk  was  returned  to  the  officers  of  the  Telegraph 
Company  on  the  13th  of  March.  The  dispatches 
were  taken  to  New  York,  and  in  due  time  destroyed 


by  burning,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  But,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  a  large  number  of  the  dispatches  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  trunk  while  it  was  in  custody  of 
the  Committee.  Of  these  some  seven  hundred  were 
in  May,  1878,  in  the  possession  of  G.  E.  Bullock, 
who  was  the  messenger  of  the  Committee.  Appoint¬ 
ed  consul  to  Cologne,  he  delivered  them  on  Ins  de¬ 
parture  to  J.  L.  Evans,  member  of  the  House.  The 
latter  placed  them  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brady,  who 
had  copies  taken,  and,  after  consultation  witn  Mr. 
Hale  and  others,  furnished  these  copies,  a  part  of 
them  to  William  E.  Chandler,  and  a  part  of  them  to 
the  New  York  “  Tribune.”  Some  of  the  originals 
were  delivered  to  the  “  Tribune,”  and  the  rest  to 
Mr.  Butler  of  the  Committee.  The  dispatches  were 
translated  by  Mr.  IlaBsard  and  others  in  the  “  Tri¬ 
bune”  office.  Of  the  dispatches  which  were  returned, 
none  of  Bepublican  origin  were  found  of  a  compro¬ 
mising  character.  Some  between  Messrs.  Tyner  and 
Zachariah  Chandler,  relating  to  the  payment  of  mon¬ 
ey  for  campaign  purposes  in  Indiana,  were  remem¬ 
bered  by  telegraph  employees.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  time  when  the  dispatches -were  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Bepublican  Committee,  Bepublican 
cipher  dispatches  were  suppressed  as  well  as  Demo¬ 
cratic  ones  stolen.  From  the  shape  of  the  packages 
in  the  trunk,  one  fourth  of  the  contents  might  have 
been  removed  without  being  missed. 

The  near  friends  of  Mr.  Tilden  who  sent  the  cipher 
dispatches  seem  to  have  feared  that  the  corrupt 
canvassers  would  declare  the  States  of  Florida  and 
South  Carolina  for  Hayes ;  and,  being  convinced  that 
the  popular  vote  had'  been  cast  for  Tilden,  to  have 
been  willing  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  moneys, 
which  they  were  informed  some  of  the  canvassers 
demanded  by  way  of  blackmail.  These  negotiations 
were  not  authorized  by  the  Democratic  NationalCom- 
mittee,  nor  by  the  candidate,  Mr.  Tilden.  In  the 
case  of  South  Carolina  the  negotiations  had  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far  that  one  Hardy  Solomon,  claiming  to 
act  for  the  Board  of  Canvassers,  went  to  Baltimore 
to  receive  $60,000  or  $80,000;  and  when  an  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  Mr.  Tilden  to  advance  the  same, 
he  at  once  refused  and  the  negotiation  was  broken 
off.  In  Florida  two  propositions  were  transmitted, 
and  one  of  these  was  directed  to  be  accepted  condi¬ 
tionally.  There  has  been  no  evidence  produced  con¬ 
necting  Mr.  Tilden  in  any  way  with  these  transac¬ 
tions.  He  has  denied  all  knowledge  of  them  under 
oath.  No  charge  has  been  made  from  any  source 
against  Mr.  Hendricks. 

The  report  was  signed :  Clarkson  N.  Potter, 
William  R.  Morrison,  Eppa  Hunton,  William 
S.  Stenger,  John  A.  McMahon,  Joseph  C.  S. 
Blackburn,  William  M.  Springer. 

A  Card  from  Mr.  Tilden. — I  have  read  the  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  “  Tribune  ”  of  the  8th  of  October,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  translations  of  cipher  telegrams  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  canvass  of  votes  in  Florida  at  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  of  1876,  and  have  looked  over  those 
printed  in  the  “  Tribune  ”  of  this  morning  relating 
to  the  canvass  in  South  Carolina.  I  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  existence  of  these  telegrams  nor  any  in¬ 
formation  about  them,  except  what  has  been  derived 
from  or  since  the  publications  of  the  “  Tribune.” 
So  much  for  these  telegrams,  generally.  I  shall  speak 
yet  more  specifically  as  to  some  of  them. 

First.  Those  which  relate  to  an  offer  purporting 
to  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  some  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Canvassers  of  Florida,  to  give,  for  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  certificates  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Electors  who  had  been  actually  chosen.  None 
of  these  telegrams  nor  any  telegram  communicating 
such  an  offer  or  answering  such  an  offer,  or  relating 
to  such  an  offer,  was  seen  by  me,  translated  to  me, 
or  the  contents  of  it  in  any  manner  made  known  to 
me.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  or  purport 
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of  any  telegram  relating  to  that  subject,  nor  did  I 
learn  the  fact  that  such  an  offer  of  the  Florida  certifi¬ 
cates  had  been  made  until  long  after  the  6th  of  De¬ 
cember,  at  which  time  the  certificates  were  delivered 
and  the  electoral  votes  cast ;  and  when  the  informa¬ 
tion  casually  reached  me,  as  of  a  past  event,  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the  offer  had 
been  rejected. 

Secondly.  As  to  the  publications  in  the  ‘  ‘  Tribune  ’  ’ 
of  this  morning,  purporting  to  be  translations  of  ci¬ 
pher  telegrams  relating  to  the  canvass  of  votes  in 
•South  Carolina  in  1876,  which  I  have  seen  since  I 
wrote  the  foregoing,  I  can  speak  of  them  no  less  def¬ 
initely  and  positively.  Mo  one  of  Buch  telegrams, 
either  in  cipher  or  translated,  was  ever  shown  to,  or 
its  contents  made  known  tome.  No  offer  or  negotia¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  State  Canvassers  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  or  of  any  of  them,  or  any  dealing  with  any  of 
them  in  respect  to  the  certificates  to  the  Electors, 
was  ever  authorized  or  sanctioned  in  any  manner  by 
me,  directly  or  through  any  other  person. 

1  will  add  that  no  offer  to  give  the  certificates  of 
any  returning  board  or  State  canvassers  of  any  State 
to  the  Democratic  Electors  in  consideration  of  prom¬ 
ises  of  office,  or  money,  or  property — no  negotiation 
of  that  nature  in  behalf  of  any  member  of  such  board 
or  with  any  such  member — no  attempt  to  influence 
the  action  of  any  Buch  member,  or  to  influence  the 
action  of  any  Elector  of  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  by  such  motives,  was  ever  entertained,  con¬ 
sidered,  or  tolerated  by  me  or  by  anybody  within 
my  influence  by  my  consent,  or  with  my  knowl¬ 
edge  or  acquiescence.  No  such  contemplated  trans¬ 
action  could  at  any  time  have  come  within  the  range 
of  my  power,  without  that  power  being  instantly  ex¬ 
erted  to  crush  it  out. 

A  belief  was  doubtless  current  that  certificates 
from  the  State  of  Florida,  conforming  to  the  actual 
vote  of  the  people,  were  in  the  market.  “  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world,”  said  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  who  was  in  Florida  at  the  time,  in  a  recent 
interview  with  the  “Herald,”  “that  that  (Florida) 
vote  could  have  been  boughtj  if  Mr.  Tilden  had  been 
dishonorable  enough  to  desire  it  done,  for  a  great 
deal  less  than  $50,000  or  $20,000.”  It  was  known 
that  either  one  of  the  two  members  who  composed 
a  majority  of  the  Florida  Board  of  State  Canvassers 
could  control  its  action  and  give  the  certificates  to 
the  Democrats.  Either  one  of  them  could  settle  the 
Presidential  controversy  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
candidates, who  lacked  but  one  vote. 

How  accessible  to  venal  inducements  they  were  is 
shown  by  the  testimony  of  McLin,  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  in  his  examination 
before  the  Potter  Committee,  in  June  last.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  true  vote  of  the  people  of  Florida 
was  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  Electors,  and  that  the 
fact  even  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  county  returns, 
including  among  them  the  true  return  from  Baker 
County,  notwithstanding  the  great  frauds  against  the 
Democrats  in  some  of  the  county  returns.  He  also 
confessed  that  in  voting  to  give  the  certificates  to 
the  Eepublican  Electors  he  acted  under  the  influence 
of  promises  that  he  should  be  rewarded  in  case  “  Mr. 
Hayes  became  President”  ;  adding  that  “  certainly 
these  promises  must  have  had  a  strong  control  over 
my  judgment  and  action.”  After  the  certificates  of 
the  Louisiana  Returning  Board  had  been  repeatedly 
offered  to  Mr.  Hewitt  and  others  for  money,  they 
were  given  in  favor  of  the  Republican  Electors  who 
had  been  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  voters, 
and  the  members  of  this  Returning  Board  now  pos¬ 
sess  the  most  important  Federal  offices  in  that  State. 

The  pregnant  fact  always  remains  that  none  of  the 
corrupt  boards  gave  their  certificates  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Electors,  but  they  all  gave  them  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Electors. 


I  had  a  perfectly  fixed  purpose,  from  which  I  never 
deviated  in  word  or  act,  a  purpose  which  was  known 
to  or  assumed  by  all  with  whom  I  was  in  habitual 
communication.  If  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  certificates  to  be 
won  from  corrupt  returning  boards,  by  any  form  of 
venal  inducements,  whether  of  offices  or  money,  I 
was  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  shameful  compe¬ 
tition,  and  1  took  none. 

The  main  interest  of  the  victory  which  resulted  in 
my  election  was  the  expectation  that  through  the 
chief  magistracy  a  system  of  reforms,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  accomplished  in  our  metropolis  and 
in  our  State  administration,  would  be  achieved  in 
the  Federal  Government.  For  this  object  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  be  untrammeled  by  any  com¬ 
mitment  in  the  choice  of  men  to  execute  the  official 
trusts  of  the  Government,  and  untrammeled  by  any 
obligations  to  special  interests.  I  had  been  nom¬ 
inated  and  I  was  elected  without  one  limitation  of 
my  perfect  independence.  To  have  surrendered  or 
compromised  the  advantages  of  this  position  by  a 
degrading  competition  for  returning-board  certifi¬ 
cates  would  have  been  to  abandon  all  that  made  vic¬ 
tory  desirable— everything  which  could  have  sus¬ 
tained  me  in  the  larger  struggle  that  victory  would 
have  imposed  upon  me.  I  was  resolved  to  go  into 
the  Presidential  chair  in  full  command  of  all  my  re¬ 
sources  for  usefulness,  or  not  at  all. 

While  thus  abstaining  from  an  ignominious  com¬ 
petition  for  such  certificates,  I  saw  these  certificates 
obtained  for  the  Republican  Electors  who  had  not 
been  chosen  by  the  people,  and  denied  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Electors  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people. 
These  false  and  fraudulent  certificates,  now  con¬ 
fessed  and  proved  to  have  been  obtained  by  corrupt 
inducements,  were  afterward  made  the  pretexts  for 
taking  from  the  people  their  rightful  choice  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency. 

These  certificates  were  declared,  by  the  tribunal  to 
which  Congress  had  abdicated  the  function  of  decid¬ 
ing  the  count  of  disputed  electoral  votes,  to  be  the 
absolute  and  indisputable  conveyance  of  title  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  nation. 

The  State  of  Florida,  which  had  united  all  her  ex¬ 
ecutive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  to  testify  to 
Congress,  long  before  the  count,  who  were  her  genu¬ 
ine  agents,  which  had,  by  statute,  caused  a  recan¬ 
vass,  the  issue  of  new  certificates,  and  a  formal  sov¬ 
ereign  authentication  of  the  right  of  the  true  Elec¬ 
tors  to  deposit  the  votes  entitled  to  be  counted,  was 
held  to  be  incapable  of  communicating  to  Congress 
a  fact  which  everybody  then  knew,  and  which  can 
not  now  be  disputed. 

Congress,  though  vested  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  authority  to  count  the  electoral  votes,  though 
unrestricted  either  as  to  the  time  when  it  should  re¬ 
ceive  evidence  or  as  to  the  nature  of  that  evidence, 
and  though  subject  to  no  appeal  from  its  decision, 
was  declared  to  have  no  power  to  guide  its  own  count 
bv  any  information  it  could  obtain,  or  by  any  author¬ 
ity  which  it  might  accept  from  the  wronged  and  be¬ 
trayed  State  whose  vote  was  about  to  be  falsified. 
The  monstrous  conclusion  was  thus  reached  that  the 
act  of  one  man  holding  the  deciding  vote  in  a  board 
of  state  canvassers  (for  without  his  concurrence  the 
frauds  of  the  other  returning  boards  would  have 
failed)  in  giving  certificates  known  at  the  time,  and 
now  by  himself  confessed,  to  be  false  and  fraudulent, 
and  confessed  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  promise 
ot  office — certificates  whose  character  was  known 
months  before  Congress  could  begin  the  count — must 
prevail  over  all  the  remedial  powers  of  the  State  of 
Florida  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
combined,  and  must  dispose  of  the  ohief  magistracy 
of  this  Republic.  S.  J.  TILDEN. 

New  York,  October  16, 1878. 
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REFORMED  CHURCHES.  Reformed 
Church  in  America  (formerly  Reformed  Dutch 
Church). — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported 
to  the  General  Synod  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
June,  1878  :  Number  of  churches,  503  ;  of 
ministers,  542 ;  of  families,  43,922 ;  of  commu¬ 
nicants,  79,413;  of  persons  received  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  3,943;  of  baptisms,  3,874  of 
infants  and  1,044  of  adults  ;  of  Sunday-schools, 
648,  with  77,541  scholars.  Total  amount  of 
religious  and  benevolent  contributions,  $205,- 
778,  showing  an  increase  of  $5,259,  or  2|  per 
cent.,  over  the  contributions  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  Board  of  Direction  reported  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  that  the  total  amount  of  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  body  was  $451,411.  Among  the 
more  important  special  funds  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Endowment  fund  of  Hope  College,  $19,- 
256 ;  fund  of  the  Professorship  of  Didactic 
and  Polemic  Theology  at  Hope  College,  $5,120 ; 
Centennial  Seminary  fund,  $451 ;  permanent 
Seminary  fund,  $132,083,  less  a  permanent 
Seminary  deficit  fund  of  $34,757 ;  widows’  fund, 
$49,307  (income  during  the  year,  $3,265) ; 
disabled  ministers’  fund,  $19,614  (income  from 
all  sources  $4,011) ;  education  fund,  $94,687 
(income,  $2,645);  parochial  school  fund,  $10,- 
360. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  made  to  the  General  Syn¬ 
od,  had  been  $19,103.  The  Board  had  aided 
eighty-three  students,  fourteen  of  whom  had 
entered  the  ministry.  Thirteen  students  had 
been  received  during  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  reported  to 
the  General  Synod  that  their  total  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $27,542,  or  $8,444  less  than 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  church¬ 
building  fund  also  showed  a  total  deficit  of 
$10,451.  The  Board  had  employed  94  mission¬ 
aries,  and  had  aided  102  churches  and  missions, 
with  which  were  connected  6,787  families  and 
8,896  members.  Three  churches  had  been  or¬ 
ganized,  and  thirteen  churches  had  become 
self-sustaining.  There  were  reported  as  under 
the  care  of  the  Board  134  Sunday-schools  (of 
which  15  had  been  organized  during  the  year), 
having  an  average  attendance  of  11,339  schol¬ 
ars. 

The  property  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Publication  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  during  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  its  affairs, 
and  had  been  restored  to  the  control  of  the 
Board  for  only  one  month  previous  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Synod.  The  exhibit  showed 
that  the  assets  of  the  establishment  amounted 
to  $12,343,  and  its  liabilities  to  $9,054. 

According  to  the  report  to  the  General  Syn¬ 


od  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  had 
been  attended  by  40  students,  and  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class  numbered  14  members.  About  1,800 
volumes,  many  of  them  representing  rare  works, 
had  been  added  to  the  library  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  during  the  year. 

Hope  College ,  at  Holland,  Mich.,  was  in  an 
embarrassed  financial  condition,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  theological  department  had  been 
suspended. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  met  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  5th. 
The  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  of  the 
mission  at  Arcot,  India,  was  elected  President. 
The  business  transacted  by  the  Synod  related 
chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  funds  and  the 
benevolent  and  educational  enterprises  of  the 
Church.  A  fraternal  delegate  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  South  addressed  the  Synod  re¬ 
specting  the  need  of  teachers  and  preachers  to 
work  among  the  people,  white  and  colored,  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  respecting 
the  institution  for  the  education  of  colored  young 
men  established  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ;  whereupon  the  Synod  re¬ 
solved  that  it  would  welcome  any  agent  whom 
the  Southern  Presbyterians  might  appoint  to 
procure  funds  for  the  endowment  of  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  Institute,  and  recommended  this  en¬ 
terprise  to  the  people  of  the  Church.  It  also 
recommended  an  enlarged  cooperation  in  the 
work  of  the  Southern  brethren  among  the  col¬ 
ored  people,  a,nd  also  in  the  general  mission 
field  of  the  South,  the  same  to  be  given,  “  of 
course,”  through  the  recognized  committees 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Synod  having  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Sunday-school  lesson-leaves  in 
ordinary  use  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
scholars  from  the  direct  use  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  lessening  the  demand  for  Bibles,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  recommending  the  constant 
use  of  the  Bible  together  with  the  lesson-leaf 
in  the  Sunday-schools,  the  lesson-leaf  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparation,  the  Bible  in  recitation. 
A  letter  was  received  from  the  native  members 
of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  mission 
in  China,  in  which  the  wish  was  expressed  that 
the  Chinese  church  might  speedily  become 
strong  enough  to  assume  the  work  of  evangel¬ 
izing  the  country  without  further  help  from 
the  Board  of  Missions.  The  Synod  made  an 
appropriate  response  to  this  letter.  A  resolution 
was  passed  expressing  the  hope  that  some  lay¬ 
man  would  establish  and  endow  a  lectureship 
of  missions  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod  concerning  a  method  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  superintendence  of  evangelists 
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to  work  in  connection  with  tlie  Church  with¬ 
out  investiture  with  the  full  ministerial  office. 

The  quarto-millennial  anniversary  of  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Reformed  church  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  being  also  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  first 
church  in  the  city,  was  celebrated  November 
21st.  A  history  of  the  church  from  its  forma- 
tionin  1628  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
Yermilye,  in  which  it  was  recorded  that  it  had 
had  twenty-eight  pastors  and  six  edifices.  It 
had  trained  27,000  children,  and,  having  started 
with  fifty  persons  to  sit  down  at  its  first  com¬ 
munion,  now  numbered  11,000  communicants. 
Nearly  $400,000  of  the  funds  of  the  church 
had  been  devoted  to  outside  charity.  The 
services  were  attended  and  participated  in  by 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Con¬ 
gregational  churches.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan 
Dix,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  next  oldest 
church  in  the  city,  spoke  of  the  pleasant  re¬ 
lations  that  had  always  subsisted  between  the 
clergymen  of  the  two  churches  in  respect  to 
all  works  of  benevolence  and  religious  progress. 

II.  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 
— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Church  as  they  are  given  in  the  “  Al¬ 
manac  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,”  (Philadelphia)  for  1879: 


SYNODS. 

Minis¬ 

ters. 

Congre¬ 

gations. 

Members. 

Sunday- 

school 

scholars. 

Synod  of  the  United  States . 

204 

162 

132 

52 

122 

38 

430 

340 

202 

114 

247 

36 

63,0S1 

24,560 

16,459 

9,722 

26,230 

7,736 

33,730 

20,134 

9,692 

5,680 

15.175 

6,571 

Synod  of  the  Northwest .... 

Synod  of  the  Potomac . . 

German  Synod  of  the  East. 

Total— six  synods _ 

710 

1,869 

147,788 

89,982 

Number  of  classes,  45 ;  of  infants  baptized, 
12,323 ;  of  adults  baptized,  880 ;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  1,237 ;  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
157.  Amount  of  contributions:  For  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes,  $61,727 ;  for  congregational 
purposes,  $532,229.  Of  the  members,  90,993 
are  designated  members  unconfirmed.  The 
Western  almanac  of  the  same  name  (Dayton, 
O.)  gives  for  comparison  the  statistical  footings 
of  1868  and  1858,  from  which  the  growth  of 
the  Church  appears  to  be  represented  by  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  189  ministers,  190 
congregations,  and  29,878  members,  and  in 
twenty  years  of  354  ministers,  349  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  65,555  members.  Five  theological 
institutions  and  seven  colleges  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  educated  171 
ministers,  and  Heidelberg  College,  at  the  same 
place,  has  educated  more  than  3,400  students. 
The  Ohio  Board  of  Missions,  at  Columbiana, 
has  twenty  stations  under  its  care.  The  Mis¬ 
sion  Board  of  the  Northwest  labors  mostly 
among  the  Germans.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  General  Synod  is  on  the  point 


of  establishing  a  mission  in  Japan.  Other 
mission  societies  are  the  Board  of  Ursinus 
Union,  and  the  Eastern  Board  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Three  educational  societies  exist  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  Two  orphans’  houses,  a  society  for  the 
relief  of  ministers  and  their  widows,  and  two 
Boards  of  Church  Erection  are  supported  in 
connection  with  the  Church.  The  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  embrace  two  general 
weekly  newspapers,  two  monthly  family  pub¬ 
lications,  and  two  children’s  papers  for  Sunday- 
schools. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  met  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
May  15th.  The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Van  Horne  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  session  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  adoption  of  measures  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  differences  on  the  subjects  of  the¬ 
ology  and  ritual  which  had  disturbed  the 
Church  for  several  years.  The  first  of  these 
measures  was  a  paper  which  was  introduced 
unexpectedly,  but  was  unanimously  adopted, 
reciting,  the  evils  which  grew  out  of  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  ordering  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  consider  them.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  to  be  formed  of  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates,  appointed  by  the  several  district 
synods  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  church 
members  within  their  bounds,  is  to  contain  a 
proportionate  representation  of  the  two  ten¬ 
dencies  or  parties  in  the  Church,  and  “  shall 
consider  and  solemnly  deliberate  over  all  mat¬ 
ters  in  controversy  within  the  Church,  with  a 
view  of  devising  a  plan  of  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment  to  be  reported  to  the  next  General  Syn¬ 
od,  on  some  such  basis ,  of  mutual  agreement 
as  shall  commend  itself  as  best  to  the  mind  of 
the  said  Commission,  guaranteeing  unity  in  es¬ 
sentials,  liberty  in  doubtful,  and  charity  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  Church.”  The  details 
of  the  appointment  and  constitution  of  the 
Commission  were  fixed,  and  a  supplementary 
paper  was  adopted,  admonishing  the  members 
and  ministers  of  the  Synod  “  to  use  their  offi¬ 
cial  and  personal  influence  in  the  cultivation 
of  mutual  confidence  and  peace,”  requesting 
the  editors  of  the  Church  papers  to  infuse  as 
far  as  possible  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  con¬ 
cord  into  their  publications,  the  professors  in 
the  educational  institutions  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  charitableness  and  peace  in  the  minds  of 
their  students,  and  members  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Synod,  in  their  deliberations  and  decisions,  to 
have  a  due  regard  for  each  other’s  conscien¬ 
tious  convictions,  so  as  to  advance  peace.  Sev¬ 
eral  measures  respecting  the  liturgy  and  hymn- 
books,  which  were  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  order  of  proceedings,  were  postponed,  or 
referred  to  the  Commission.  The  President  of 
the  General  Synod  was  appointed  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  for  the  purpose 
of  convening  and  organizing  it,  and  was  in¬ 
structed  to  call  it  to  meet  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  November,  1879. 
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An  article  embodying  a  constitution  for  a  court 
of  appeal  was  reported  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  was  laid 
over  for  further  consideration  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod.  The  Synod 
decided  to  be  represented  in  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  and  delegates 
were  appointed  to  the  same  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  a  representation  to  each  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  synods. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The 
statistical  returns  of  this  Church,  which  were 
presented  to  the  General  Council  in  May,  1878, 
represented  a  larger  proportion  of  the  parishes 
than  had  reported  in  previous  returns,  but 
were  still  not  complete.  So  far  as  they  were 
presented,  they  showed  that  the  Church  com¬ 
prehended  80  regularly  organized  churches 
and  50  missionary  stations  in  the  United  States 
and  British  America,  with  which  were  con¬ 
nected  100  ministers  and  17,057  persons.  The 
number  of  communicants  reported  was  5,808; 
of  Sunday-school  scholars,  7,814;  of  teachers 
in  Sunday-schools,  744;  of  persons  baptized, 
715 ;  of  persons  confirmed,  615 ;  amount  oi 
collections  for  benevolent,  religious,  and  paro¬ 
chial  purposes,  and  for  church  buildings,  $280,- 
785;  value  of  church  property,  $600,031,  sub¬ 
ject  to  incumbrances  of  $138,750.  Adding 
the  value  of  the  lands  held  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  total  value 
of  the  property  held  by  the  Church  was  $800,- 
021,  showing  an  increase  of  $172,000  since 
1877.  During  the  year  14  congregations  had 
occupied  their  own  churches,  6  congregations 
had  taken  steps  to  erect  churches,  and  7  new 
congregations  had  been  formed.  The  Church 
was  represented  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  as  follows:  In  Hew  York  City, 
2  churches ;  in  Chicago,  HI.,  8 ;  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  8  ;  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  4;  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  4;  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1;  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  1 ;  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  1 ;  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  O.,  1 ;  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1.  The 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  England  was 
a  noteworthy  feature  in  the  history  of  the  year. 
Reports  were  made  to  the  General  Council  of 
the  progress  of  the  Church  among  the  colored 
people  in  the  South,  where  much  success  had 
been  attained.  Fourteen  colored  churches  had 
been  organized  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  O. 

The  sixth  General  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  met  at  Newark,  1ST.  J.,  May 
8th.  Bishop  Fallows  was  chosen  President. 
The  reports  of  the  Bishops  showed  that  the 
growth  of  the  Church  had  been  prosperous  in 
all  of  their  districts  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Bishop  Fallows  reported  concerning 
the  consecration  of  Bishop  Gregg  as  Bishop  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  England, 
and  of  his  visit  to  England  in  company  with 
Bishop  Gregg.  While  in  England  he  had  called 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  had 
been  courteously  received  by  him.  The  fol- 
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lowing  resolutions  were  adopted  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  Church  and  its  communicants 
to  popular  amusements : 

Resolved,  That  as  the  sense  of  this  Council  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  parishes  to  exclude  from  all  meet¬ 
ings  that  have  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  and  for 
which  it  is  therefore  responsible,  all  theatrical  ex¬ 
hibitions,  dances,  and  gaming,  as  tending  to  lower 
the  tone  of  Christian  purity,  hinder  the  growth  of 
personal  piety,  and  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
Churoh  in  the  community. 

Resolved,  That  this  Council  affectionately  warns 
the  communicants  of  the  Church  it  represents  against 
those  forms  and  assemblies  in  which  the  children 
of  this  world  would  find  their  chosen  joys,  such  as 
the  theatre,  the  public  daucej  and  kindred  places  ; 
and  they  exhort  them  to  afford  examples  of  that 
Christiau  purity  which,  though  in  the  world,  is  not 
of  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  this  Council  earnestly  dissuades 
the  parishes  of  the  Church  from  adopting  frivolous 
and  worldly  modes  of  raising  funds  for  church  and 
charitable  purposes,  as  having  a  tendency  to  stifle 
the  Christian  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Lord’s  work  from  simple  love  to 
Him,  and  paralyzing  Christian  benevolence. 

A  report  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the 
diaconate,  which  advised  that  the  office  of 
deacon  should,  be  made  manifestly  distinct  from 
that  of  presbyter  ;  that  the  deacon  should  not 
he  allowed  to  assume  charge  of  a  church  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  extreme  cases,  and  then  only  on 
the  written  consent  of  the  Bishop;  and  that 
he  should  not  he  allowed  to  administer  baptism 
or  the  Lord’s  supper  except  by  the  special 
license  of  the  Bishop.  The  Reformed  Epis¬ 
copal  congregations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  were  authorized  to  form  a  General  Synod, 
which  should  be  empowered  to  frame  and  revise 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  use  of  the 
congregations  under  its  jurisdiction,  “  provided 
that  the  Protestant  and  evangelical  principles 
of  this  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declarations 
of  Principles,  he  maintained  therein,  and  re¬ 
tained  as  found  amended.”  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  confer  with  commissioners 
from  the  English  General  Synod,  to  prepare 
and  report  such  changes  in  the  offices  and  or¬ 
ganic  law  of  the  Church  as  should  be  necessary 
to  secure  to  the  congregations  in  each  coun¬ 
try  their  own  more  immediate  self-government. 
A  draft  of  a  Catechism  was  submitted  to  the 
Council  hy  the  committee  having  the  subject 
in  charge,  and  was  referred  to  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  for  action.  An  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  lay  delegates, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  one  hundred 
communicants,  instead  of  one  to  every  fifty, 
was  approved,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
next  General  Council. 

Trinity  Church,  Southend,  the  first  house 
of  worship  built  by  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  in  England,  was  opened  April  23d  by 
Bishop  Gregg.  Notice  was  given  about  the 
same  time  of  the  intended  opening  of  a  church 
at  Little  Hampton,  upon  which  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  issued  a  pastoral,  warning  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  parish 
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that  any  Bishop  officiating  without  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  an  intru¬ 
der,  and  in  the  commission  of  an  act  of  schism, 
and  that  no  blessing  could  follow  the  accepting 
of  the  ministrations  of  such  an  intruder.  Bish¬ 
op  Gregg  replied  from  the  pulpit,  affirming  the 
validity  of  his  orders  and  defending  his  con¬ 
duct.  During  June  Bishop  Gregg  held  an  or¬ 
dination  at  Southend,  when  seven  candidates 
were  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders,  and  some 
presbyters  were  ordained,  who  it  was  under¬ 
stood  would  labor  at  watering-places.  The 
first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  ministers  and 
members  of  this  Church  in  England  was  held 
in  London,  July  5th.  A  sermon  was  preached 
by  Bishop  Gregg. 

RESEARCHES  AND  EXPERIMENTS. 
Mouchot"1  s  Solar  Boiler. — The  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Mouchot  in  Algeria,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  heat  obtainable  in  that 
climate  by  the  use  of  his  “solar  boiler,”  are 
interesting.  He  employs  reflectors  either  of 
solid  silver  plate,  or  else  of  brass  with  a  slight 
coating  of  silver  deposited  in  the  electric  hath. 
The  variations  of  intensity  in  the  sun’s  heat 
during  the  course  of  a  day  were  studied,  and 
the  result  showed  that,  as  a  rule,  with  an  un¬ 
clouded  sky,  these  variations  were  inconsid¬ 
erable  between  8  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  Next  an 
effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
utilizable  solar  heat,  to  be  obtained  first  at  a 
given  place  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  then  throughout  the  whole  of  Algeria.  In 
this  investigation  he  employed  a  solar  boiler 
whose  rendement  (that  is,  the  quantity  of  heat 
collected  by  it  per  minute  per  square  metre  of 
surface)  was,  at  Algiers,  7  calories  in  April,  8 
in  May,  8-5  in  June  and  July.  These  figures 
are  exceeded  in  some  localities.  For  instance, 
on  the  Chellia  Peak,  altitude  2,328  metres,  at 
11a.  m.  of  August  19th,  the  apparatus  gave  9’7 
calories  ;  at  Oued  Mzy,  at  noon  of  September 
26th,  it  gave  9-8  calories.  M.  Mouchot  remarks 
upon  the  significance  of  these  figures.  A  ren¬ 
dement  of  7  calories,  he  observes,  shows  that  a 
reflector  of  one  square  metre  surface  would 
boil  a  litre  of  water  in  less  than  twelve  minutes, 
and  would  in  one  hour  produce  1,322  litres  of 
steam  at  normal  pressure. 

Ventilation  of  Sewers. — It  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  sanitary  engineers  that  if  the  air 
contained  in  sewers  could  be  kept  continually 
moving  in  one  direction,  so  that  stagnation 
could  not  take  place,  the  dangers  attending  the 
development  of  sewer-gases  would  be  avoided. 
Vertical  shafts  have  been  tried  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  causing  the  sewer-gas  to  ascend,  hut 
without  avail.  Similar  shafts  are  again  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  London  engineer,  R.  Parker ;  but 
he,  instead  of  using  them  as  uptakes,  furnishes 
them  with  cowls  whose  openings  are  always 
presented  to  the  wind.  Through  these  open¬ 
ings  the  wind  enters  the  sewers  and  keeps  up 
a  current,  which  constantly  changes  their  gas¬ 
eous  contents  by  driving  them  out.  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker's  plan  contemplates  the  use  of  a  number  of 


cast-iron  shafts  erected  about  12  feet  high  and 
10  inches  in  diameter,  in  convenient  and  open 
places,  and  also  pipes  of  various  sizes  according 
to  circumstances,  from  the  sewers  and  drains 
at  the  rear  of  houses  to  the  housetop,  as  high 
as  the  chimney-stack ;  these  pipes  or  ventilat¬ 
ing  shafts  being  surmounted  by  cowls,  guided 
by  vanes,  so  that  their  opening  shall  always 
face  the  wind.  The  air  or  wind  will  force 
down  the  air  within,  and  pass  into  the  sewer 
and  travel  along  it,  entering  all  drains,  and 
ramifying  to  find  an  outlet.  Experiments  made 
“  to  see  if  the  force  of  the  wind  and  air  could 
be  conducted  into  the  sewers,  in  this  way  to 
force  out  the  gases  and  keep  up  a  constant  cur¬ 
rent  of  fresh  air,”  have  shown  that  there  is 
always  a  downward  current  in  the  ventilating 
shaft  and  an  upward  rush  of  pure  air  in  all  the 
gullies  and  drains  in  its  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  A  shaft  was  constructed  from  a  drain 
to  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  distance  from  the 
cowl  to  the  sewer  being  13  feet.  The  average 
results  of  seven  experiments  were:  Tempera¬ 
ture  outside  sewer,  43-28°  F. ;  inside  sewer, 
48'86°.  Velocity  of  wind  outside,  4‘61  miles 
per  hour ;  at  junction  of  9  inches  drain  in  sewer, 
1*81  mile  per  hour.  Cubic  feet  of  air  forced 
into  sewer  per  hour,  4,210. 

The  Danube  and  the  Aach. — It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  in  years  of  great  drought, 
that  the  water  of  the  Danube,  near  its  source, 
almost  entirely  disappears  in  the  fissures  and 
holes  in  the  river’s  bed.  The  proprietors  of 
manufacturing  works  farther  down  stream  have 
frequently -blocked  these  openings,  to  prevent 
losses  of  water.  But  other  manufacturers, 
owning  works  on  the  Aach,  a  tributary  of  Lake 
Constance,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from 
the  Danube,  and  at  an  elevation  500  or  600 
feet  less,  contended  that  these  holes  and  fissures 
in  the  bed  of  the  Danube  open  into  water-pas¬ 
sages  connecting  with  the  source  of  the  Aach ; 
hence  they  applied  to  the  courts  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  stopping  of  these  outlets. 
To  test  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  10,000 
kilogrammes  of  common  salt  was  thrown  into 
the  Danube  at  the  point  where  its  volume 
is  most  sensibly  diminished.  This  salt  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  water  at  the  source  of  the  Aach. 
Another  experiment  was  made,  consisting  in 
mixing  fluoresceine  with  the  Danube  water  at 
the  same  point.  On  October  9th,  at  5  p.  m., 
about  50  litres  of  the  fluoresceine  was  poured 
into  one  of  the  openings  in  the  river-bed.  On 
the  morning  of  October  12th  the  observers 
stationed  at  the  source  of  the  Aach  perceived 
the  coloration  of  the  water,  which  was  of  an 
intense  green,  and  grew  deeper  and  deeper  in 
tone  till  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  about 
3  p.  m.  of  the  13th  the  green  color  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

Utilization  of  Blast-furnace  Slag. — A  few 
years  ago  the  annual  product  of  blast-furnace 
slag  in  the  Cleveland  district  (England)  alone 
amounted  to  between  three  and  four  million 
tons,  and  this  waste  material  was  accumulating 
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at  a  rate  which  threatened  at  no  distant  day  to 
cumber  the  whole  ground.  The  only  use  that 
could  then  he  found  for  this  material  was  in 
the  construction  of  marine  works,  and  a  small 
fraction  was  thus  disposed  of.  Now  this  slag  is 
made  into  bricks,  paving -blocks,  building-sand, 
concretes,  and  the  like,  and  the  demand  is  ful¬ 
ly  equal  to  the  supply,  even  when  the  furnaces 
are  in  full  blast.  Streets  and  crossings  are 
paved  with  slag  blocks,  and  river  walls,  water¬ 
courses,  and  similar  constructions  consume  vast 
quantities  annually.  Bricks  of  this  material 
are  largely  employed  for  building  in  London, 
and  blocks  for  paving.  But  perhaps  the  most 
scientific  system  yet  introduced  for  utilizing 
slag  is  its  employment  for  glass-making :  the 
slag  is  run  direct  from  the  iron-furnace  into  the 
glass-furnace,  there  mixed  with  other  materials, 
and  used  for  making  bottles  and  other  articles 
of  coarse  glassware. 

Utilizing  Exhaust  Steam. — The  apparatus 
contrived  by  Mr.  James  Atkinson  for  utilizing 
the  waste  heat  of  exhaust  steam  by  employing 
it  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water 
supplied  to  boilers  will,  it  is  claimed,  save  at 
least  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  producing  the 
steam,  besides  increasing  the  durability  of  the 
boiler.  Mr.  Atkinson’s  heater  consists  of  a 
number  of  straight  tubes,  screwed  into  a  tube- 
plate,  which  forms  the  base  of  an  inclosed 
cylindrical  vessel  containing  the  tubes  and  the 
water  to  be  heated.  These  heating  tubes  are 
closed  at  their  upper  ends,  but  are  open  at  the 
bottom  to  the  exhaust  steam,  for  which  a  short 
passage  is  provided.  Small  circulating  tubes 
draw  any  air  out  of  the  heating  tubes  which 
would  prevent  them  from  being  filled  with 
steam.  The  latent  heat  of  a  portion  of  the 
exhaust  steam  is  transmitted  through  the  heat¬ 
ing  tubes  to  the  feed-water,  which  is  forced 
through  the  heater,  and  passes  into  the  boiler 
at  a  temperature  of  from  210°  to  212°.  For 
this  contrivance  it  is  claimed  that  while  it  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  others,  as  proved  by 
practical  results  attained,  it  possesses  perfect 
freedom  from  back-pressure  on  the  engine, 
greater  facilities  for  cleaning  out  and  examin¬ 
ing,  a  better  arrangement  for  purifying  the 
feed-water,  increased  durability,  greater  sim¬ 
plicity  in  general  construction,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  greater  cheapness  in  manufacture.  The  same 
principle  maybe  applied  to  heating  liquids,  air, 
or  other  gases,  for  manufacturing  purposes; 
also  rooms  and  buildings. 

The  Paces  of  the  Horse. — A  few  years  ago  a 
rather  excited  discussion  was  carried  on  in  the 
English  newspapers  concerning  the  position 
of  the  legs  of  the  horse  when  in  motion,  the 
occasion  of  the  controversy  being  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  National  Academy  of  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son’s  celebrated  painting  of  “  The  Charge  at 
Balaklava.”  The  action  of  the  horses  in  this 
piece  was  by  many  of  the  art  critics  declared 
to  be  unnatural  and  impossible.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  maintained  that  the  horses  were 
represented  in  natural  postures,  ascertained  by 


systematic  observation,  while  the  conventional 
postures  of  all  previous  artists  were  condemned 
as  untrue  to  nature.  Thus  the  matter  stood, 
neither  side  acknowledging  defeat,  till  Mr. 
Muybridge,  a  photographer  of  San  Francisco, 
brought  into  the  dispute  the  evidence  of  facts, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  surprise  to  both 
of  the  parties,  and  indeed  to  every  one  who  has 
seen  the  beautiful  series  of  instantaneous  pho¬ 
tographs  produced  by  Mr.  Muybridge.  That 
gentleman  has  perfected  an  automatic  electro¬ 
photographic  apparatus  for  recording  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  horse  in  motion.  In  taking  the 
negatives  he  employs  a  series  of  cameras  op¬ 
erated  by  electricity,  and  so  placed  as  to  fix 
with  absolute  accuracy  the  several  phases  in 
the  continuous  action  of  the  horse  while  mak¬ 
ing  one  stride.  The  exposure  for  each  nega¬ 
tive  is  about  the  two-tliousandth  part  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  Six  different  positions,  showing  the  va¬ 
rious  motions  of  the  horse’s  legs  in  walking, 
have  been  photographed.  From  these  photo¬ 
graphs  it  would  appear  that  the  walking  horse 
always  has  two  feet  on  the  ground,  and  for  a 
brief  interval  in  each  stride  three  feet.  T  welve 
positions  representing  the  various  motions  in 
trotting  have  in  like  manner  been  photo¬ 
graphed.  In  none  of  these  pictures  do  we  rec¬ 
ognize  anything  like  the  conventional  figure 
of  a  trotting  horse  in  motion.  M.  J.  Marey, 
author  of  a  work  on  animal  locomotion  (“An¬ 
imal  Mechanism”),  and  who  has  shown  rare 
ingenuity  in  studying  the  paces  of  the  horse, 
has  expressed  his  admiration  of  Muybridge’s 
instantaneous  photographs  of  the  horse,  and  is 
confident  that  in  like  manner  the  naturalist 
will  be  enabled  to  determine  the  true  motions 
of  birds,  insects,  and  all  other  animals. 

Population- Density  and  Death-Rate. — How 
density  of  population  affects  death-rate  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Farr.  There  are  in  all 
England  and  Wales  619  sanitary  districts,  and 
these,  being  classed  according  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  death-rates,  form  eighteen  groups.  A  study 
of  these  eighteen  groups  shows  that  mortality 
increases  as  the  density  of  population.  Thus, 
in  the  ten  years,  1861-70,  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  the  annual  deaths  per  1,000  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  are  15,  16,  17 ;  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  the  deaths  are  81,  33,  39.  The  acres  to 
the  person  in  the  former  three  are  12,  4,  and 
3;  in  the  latter,  1*01,  ’05,  and  -01.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  rates  of  mortality  are  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  and  25,  and  the  acres  to  a  person 
are  4,  3-3,  2-9,  2T,  1*1,  "05,  ‘02.  Now,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  London  districts,  about  which  there  is 
some  difficulty,  there  are  seven  groups  of  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  mortality  is  17,  19,  22,  25,  28, 
32,  and  39.  In  these  districts  the  number  of 
persons  per  square  mile  is  166, 186,  379,  1,718, 
4,499,  12,351,  and  63,823.  Thus  in  Liverpool, 
which  is  the  densest  and  unhealthiest  district 
in  England,  there  were  63,823  per  square  mile, 
of  whom  39  per  1,000  died  annually.  Or  the 
same  facts  may  be  differently  stated  thus :  The 
nearer  people  live  to  each  other,  the  shorter 
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their  lives  are.  Thus  the  proximity  of  people 
in  53  districts  is  147  yards,  and  there  the  mean 
duration  of  life  is  51  years ;  in  345  districts  the 
proximity  is  139  yards,  and  the  mean  duration 
of  life  45  years;  in  137  districts  the  proximity 
is  97  yards,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is 
40  years;  in  47  districts  the  proximity  is  46 
yards,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  35  years ; 
in  9  districts  the  proximity  is  28  yards,  and  the 
mean  duration  of  life  is  32  years.  In  Manches¬ 
ter  district  the  proximity  is  17  yards,  and  the 
mean  duration  of  life  is  29  years;  in  Liverpool 
district  the  proximity  is  7  yards,  and  the  mean 
duration  of  life  is  26  years.  This  is  a  determined 
law,  and  the  duration  of  life  being  given  in  one 
set  of  conditions,  the  duration  of  life  in  another 
set  of  conditions  is  determined  from  the  prox¬ 
imities. 

Steering  Great  Steamships. — Within  a  year 
or  two  there  have  been  several  disasters  to 
iron-clad  ships  of  war  and  other  vessels  pro¬ 
pelled  by  screws,  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
promptly  controlling  the  movements  of  such 
vessels  by  the  steering  apparatus,  especially 
when  the  screw  is  reversed  or  the  vessel  is 
moving  slowly.  The  subject  was  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association,  and  accordingly  a  number  of  very 
distinguished  members  were  commissioned  to 
make  an  inquiry.  From  their  experiments  it 
appears  that  the  distance  required  by  a  screw 
steamer  to  bring  herself  to  rest  from  full  speed 
by  the  reversal  of  her  screw  is  independent,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  power  of  the  engines,  but  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  and  build  of  the  ship.  On 
the  average  such  a  vessel  can  not  be  brought 
to  a  stop  in  less  than  from  four  to  six  lengths 
of  her  hull.  The  main  object  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  to  ascertain  how  far  reversing  the  screw 
did  or  did  not  interfere  with  the  rudder’s  ac¬ 
tion  during  the  process  of  stopping.  It  was 
found  to  be  an  invariable  rule  that  during  this 
interval  of  stopping  by  reversal  of  the  screw, 
the  rudder  produces  none  of  its  usual  effects  to 
turn  the  ship,  but  that  its  effect  is  then  to  turn 
the  ship  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in 
which  she  would  turn  were  the  screw  going 
ahead.  In  the  mean  time  the  vessel  is  at  the 
mercy  of  any  other  influence  that  may  act 
upon  her.  Thus  the  wind  may,  when  the  screw 
is  reversed,  cause  the  ship  to  turn  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is  desired. 
Also,  the  reversed  screw  will  exercise  an  influ¬ 
ence,  which  increases  as  the  ship’s  speed  is 
lessened,  to  turn  her  to  starboard  or  port,  this 
being  particularly  the  case  if  the  ship  is  light 
in  draught.  In  no  case  has  a  ship  tried  by  the 
Committee  been  able  to  turn  with  the  screw 
reversed  on  a  circle  of  less  than  double  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  that  in  which  she  would  turn  when 
steaming  ahead.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if,  to 
avoid  a  collision,  for  instance,  the  screw  be  re¬ 
versed,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  rudder. 
The  ship  may  turn  a  little,  and  those  in  charge 
may  know  in  what  direction  she  will  turn,  but 


the  amount  of  turning  must  be  small  and  the 
directicn  very  uncertain.  It  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion,  then,  whether  danger  may  be  better  avoid¬ 
ed  by  stopping,  or  by  turning  at  full  speed. 
When  the  helm  is  under  sufficient  command,  it 
is  held  to  be  the  safest  course  to  adopt  the  lat¬ 
ter  alternative ;  and  the  reasons  appear  to  be 
conclusive.  A  screw  steamship  when  at  full 
speed  requires  five  lengths,  more  or  less,  in 
which  to  stop  herselt ;  whereas,  by  using  her 
rudder  and  steaming  on  full  speed  ahead,  she 
should  be  able  to  turn  herself  through  a  quad¬ 
rant  without  having  advanced  five  lengths  in 
her  original  direction.  That  is  to  say,  a  ship 
can  turn  a  circle  of  not  greater  radius  than  four 
lengths,  more  or  less ;  so  that,  if  running  at  full 
speed  directly  on  to  a  straight  coast,  she  should 
he  able  to  save  herself  by  steaming  on  ahead 
and  using  her  rudder  after  she  is  too  near  to 
save  herself  by  stopping ;  and  any  obliquity  in 
the  direction  of  approach,  or  any  limit  to  the 
breadth  of  the  object  ahead,  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  turning,  but  not  at  all  to  the  advantage 
of  stopping.  A  method  introduced  at  New 
York,  which  consists  in  taking  up  the  slack  of 
the  tiller-rope,  has  proved  very  successful  in 
experiments. 

The  Paper  Manufacture. — An  instructive  ex¬ 
position  was  open  at  Berlin  during  the  summer, 
viz.,  an  exhibition  of  paper.  Besides  writing 
and  printing  papers  and  the  other  usual  forms 
of  this  useful  material,  there  were  exhibited 
(all  of  paper)  materials  for  house-building,  fur¬ 
niture,  railway-wheels,  boats,  utensils  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  ornaments,  etc.  On  the  occasion  of 
this  exposition  statistics  were  published  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  paper  consumed  in  different 
countries.  The  United  States  use  the  largest 
proportion,  and  Scandinavia  the  least.  Italy’s 
consumption  is  small,  and  that  of  Russia  much 
smaller.  The  quantities  used  per  capita  in  sev¬ 
eral  leading  countries  are  stated  as  follows : 
United  States,  30-8  lbs. ;  Germany,  13-2;  Eng¬ 
land,  11;  France,  7"92 ;  Austro-Hungary,  5'5 ; 
Russia,  U98;  Italy,  3'08;  Scandinavia,  1*1; 
Belgium,  11-22  ;  Switzerland,  13-86.  Further, 
it  is  stated  that  600,000,000  people  use  Chinese 
paper  and  that  24,000,000  write  on  leaves,  etc., 
while  280,000,000  use  neither  paper  nor  any 
substitute.  The  number  of  exhibitors  at  the 
Exposition  was  about  500.  A  house  of  paper, 
with  furniture  of  the  same  material,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  also  a  sailing  vessel  of  paper. 

A  Substitute  for  SilJc. — The  attempt  to  util¬ 
ize  as  a  material  for  textile  fabrics  the  lyssus 
or  silk-like  thread  with  which  Pinna  nohilis, 
a  Mediterranean  species  of  mussel,  attaches 
itself  to  objects,  was  made  in  antiquity  with 
some  success,  and  has  been  repeated  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  The  supply  of  the  material  being 
precarious,  the  utilization  of  this  material  has 
never  led  to  any  practical  result.  But  now 
a  German  naturalist,  Tycho  Talberg,  proposes 
to  use  the  filaments  or  byssus  of  the  common 
edible  mussel  ( Mytilus  edulis )  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  fabric  resembling  silk.  This  bys- 
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sue  is  of  a  silky  texture  and  very  tough,  and  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  it  is  well  adapted 
for  spinning.  But  again  the  question  of  sup¬ 
ply  occurs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  the  byssus  can  be  obtained 
at  prices  which  would  enable  the  material  to 
compete  with  silk.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  greater  difficulties  than 
these  have  been  successfully  overcome.  If  the 
commercial  value  of  the  new  material  were 
fully  demonstrated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  the  byssus 
would  be  devised. 

The  Shotts  of  Algeria. — M.  de  Lesseps,  who 
lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Tunisia,  has  given 
to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  an  account 
of  the  work  being  done  by  Roudaire  in  survey¬ 
ing  the  region  of  the  Shotts.  M.  Roudaire  is 
accompanied  by  two  engineers,  a  physician,  a 
purser,  a  draughtsman,  and  twelve  chasseurs 
d'Afrique.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  quite  satisfied 
that  there  exist  indisputable  evidences  of  the 
former  presence  of  the  sea  in  the  Shotts.  The 
region  around,  now  a  sandy  desert,  is  dotted 
all  over  with  Roman  ruins,  going  to  show  that 
the  locality  was  once  inhabited  by  a  thrifty 
population.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  ruins  is  that  of  a  structure  that  might  bear 
comparison  with  the  Coliseum  of  Rome.  It 
was  erected  by  Gordianus,  proconsul  of  Africa, 
who  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  (a.  d.  238)  was 
compelled  by  the  leaders  of  a  local  rebellion 
to  assume  the  imperial  title. 

Atmospheric  Electricity  and  Plant-Life. — 
Experiments  made  by  Grandeau  go  to  show 
that  atmospheric  electricity  is  a  powerful  agent 
in  promoting  assimilation  in  plants.  He  finds 
that  plants  defended  from  the  atmospheric  elec¬ 
tricity  build  up  50  to  60  per  cent,  less  of  nitro- 
genized  matter  than  those  exposed  to  it.  The 
proportion  of  ash  is  higher  and  that  of  wa¬ 
ter  lower  in  plants  sheltered  from  atmospheric 
electricity.  The  electric  screen  inclosing  the 
plants  experimented  on  was  formed  of  four 
triangles  of  iron.  The  plants  were  maize,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  wheat ;  all  other  conditions  remained 
natural,  but  of  the  two  specimens  pitted  against 
each  other,  one  was  screened  from  atmospheric 
electricity  and  the  other  was  not.  The  plants, 
after  being  allowed  to  grow  for  several  months, 
were  measured,  weighed,  and  analyzed.  All 
the  experiments  exhibited  the  above  percentage 
in  the  most  striking  manner.  The  plants  test¬ 
ed  were  tall,  but  low-growing  plants  are  equally 
influenced  by  atmospheric  electricity.  This  fact 
may  serve  to  explain  the  absence  of  herbage 
under  certain  trees.  It  should  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  total  development  of  the  plant 
is  proportional  to  that  of  the  nitrogenized  mat¬ 
ter,  as  in  growth  under  normal  conditions. 
These  results  are  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  Berthelot,  who  in  a  note  to  the  Paris  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  draws  attention  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  made  by  him  that  free  nitrogen  unites  itself 
to  organic  matter  under  the  action  of  electric 
currents  not  only  from  ordinary  induction  coils, 


but  from  feeble  voltaic  batteries — for  example, 
five  Leclanchd  cells;  the  proportion  of  nitro¬ 
gen  thus  fixed  in  seven  months  on  paper  and 
dextrine  being  l-92  thousandths,  which  will 
represent  about  12  hundredths  of  matter  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  nitrogenized  compounds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  slow,  con¬ 
tinuous  action  of  feeble  atmospheric  currents 
on  vegetation  has  a  far  more  important  bearing 
on  agriculture  than  the  formation  of  nitrous 
and  nitric  acid  with  their  ammonaical  salts  by 
the  violence  of  the  lightning-flash. 

A  Registering  Sounding  Apparatus. — Lieu¬ 
tenant  Pinheiro,  of  the  Brazilian  navy,  has 
invented  an  instrument  which  gives  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  has  received 
the  name  of  sondograph.  It  is  suitable  only 
for  sounding  undulating  bottoms,  such  as  the 
shifting  sand-banks  and  shoals  of  the  mouths 
of  Brazilian  rivers,  and  is  not  designed  for 
rocky  or  broken  ground.  It  is  composed  of 
an  indicator  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
contour  of  the  bottom,  and  a  register  furnishes 
a  graphical  trace  of  it.  The  indicator  is  formed 
of  a  wooden  stem,  fitted  at  its  lower  extremity 
to  a  hollow  roller,  which  rolls  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  retains  specimens  of  it  for  examina¬ 
tion.  This  stem  is  articulated  at  its  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  around  a  horizontal  axis,  which  carries 
a  graduated  arc  intended  to  show  the  different 
inclinations  that  it  takes  for  the  given  levels  ' 
of  the  bottom,  which  depend  on  the  versed  sines 
of  these  angles.  On  the  same  axis  is  a  toothed 
wheel,  which  by  a  pinion  and  eccentric  com¬ 
municates  a  rectilinear  movement  to  a  style, 
which  traces  over  a  band  of  paper  put  in  move¬ 
ment  by  a  chronometric  motor  a  continuous 
curve,  which  gives  in  this  way  the  graphical 
relation  of  the  changing  levels  and  the  speed 
of  the  ship.  As  the  direction  and  speed  of  the 
ship  can  readily  be  determined,  a  section  show¬ 
ing  the  soundings  along  the  ship’s  route  can 
be  plotted.  M.  Pinheiro’s  sondograph  may 
become  useful  in  hydrographical  work  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  subject  to  sand-bars  and  shift¬ 
ing  channels. 

New  Photographic  Process. — A  new  pho¬ 
tographic  process,  invented  by  Deyrolle,  sub¬ 
stitutes  sensitized  paper  for  the  heavy,  brittle 
plates  of  glass  at  present  in  general  use,  and 
hence  it  is  specially  suited  for  tourists  and 
travelers.  In  this  process  the  paper  for  the 
negatives  is  covered  with  a  special  coating 
insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  water,  and  hence 
it  undergoes  all  the  operations  of  photography 
without  change.  Besides  being  quite  equal  to 
glass  plate,  this  paper  possesses  sundry  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  own.  First,  the  layer  of  collodion 
is  so  firmly  attached  to  the  coating  of  the  paper 
that  it  can  not  be  injured  by  contact  with  a 
hard  object,  or  even  by  slight  friction.  Then, 
the  picture  can  be  developed  by  total  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  developing  liquid,  instead  of  pouring 
the  latter  on  the  collodion  layer,  as  in  the  case 
of  plates  of  glass — an  operation  which  requires 
some  dexterity  and  long  practice.  This  paper 
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retains  all  its  sensitivity  for  about  two  years, 
provided  it  be  sheltered  from  light  and  moist¬ 
ure  ;  it  is  not  affected  either  by  heat  or  cold. 
After  the  light-impression  has  been  made  on 
the  collodionized  paper,  the  latter  is  first  dipped 
in  common  water,  care  being  taken  to  make 
the  immersion  complete.  Here  it  must  remain 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  or  until  the  paper, 
which  was  beginning  to  curl,  becomes  perfectly 
flat.  In  the  mean  time  the  following  solution 
is  prepared,  in  quantity  only  sufficient  for  the 
pictures  to  be  developed  at  once,  for  oftentimes 
it  decomposes  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  : 
distilled  water,  1  litre ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  20 
grammes;  citric  acid,  20  grammes;  pyrogallic 
acid,  3  grammes.  Into  a  basin  with  flat  bot¬ 
tom,  and  of  a  size  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
proof  treated,  is  poured  enough  of  this  solution 
to  completely  submerge  the  j>roof ;  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  millimetres  is  amply  sufficient. 
Into  this  is  dipped  the  proof  after  taking  it 
from  the  water  and  draining  it,  the  collodion¬ 
ized  side  uppermost.  After  inclining  the  basin 
in  every  direction  so  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to 
pass  several  times  over  the  proof,  a  portion  of 
it  is  poured  into  a  glass,  and  there  a  few  drops 
of  the  following  solution  are  added  to  it :  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  100  grammes ;  crystallized  silver 
nitrate,  5  grammes.  This  is  stirred  well,  so 
as  to  mix  thoroughly.  The  whole  is  poured 
into  the  basin,  which  is  again  inclined  as  before. 
The  image  now  appears ;  seven  or  eight  min¬ 
utes  suffice  to  completely  develop  it,  with  the 
sky  or  the  lighted  parts  of  an  intense  black. 
When  the  proof  is  sufficiently  developed,  it  is 
put  into  water  and  then  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  hyposulphate  of  soda,  40  per  cent.,  to  fix  it ; 
it  is  then  freely  washed  in  water  in  the  usual 
way,  and  dried  between  leaves  of  blotting-paper. 
To  obtain  positive  proofs,  we  detach  from  the 
paper  the  layer  of  collodion,  thus  getting  the 
image  on  a  thin  transparent  pellicle.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in  adding 
to  the  collodion  layer  firm  and  transparent  sub¬ 
stances  until  the  cliche  has  attained  the  proper 
thickness.  To  this  end  a  normal  collodion  of 
the  following  composition  is  prepared :  gun¬ 
cotton,  25  grammes ;  sulphuric  ether,  $  litre ; 
alcohol  of  40°,  \  litre.  Lay  the  proof  on  a  plate 
of  glass,  having  first  tinned  up  the  edges  all 
round,  so  that  the  liquids  to  be  poured  upon 
it  shall  not  overflow.  On  the  collodion  layer 
containing  the  image  pour  the  normal  collo¬ 
dion,  beginning  at  one  ef  the  corners  of  the 
proof  most  remote  from  the  operator.  Then 
incline  it  slightly,  so  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to 
flow ;  and,  after  the  entire  surface  has  been 
covered,  the  excess  of  liquid  is  poured  back 
into  the  bottle.  Then  the  cliche  is  laid  flat  in 
a  roomy  box,  or  in  any  other  place  where  it 
will  be  sheltered  from  dust,  and  left  for  a  few 
moments  to  dry.  When  fully  dried,  or  when 
it  is  no  longer  sticky,  we  again  pour  over  the 
layer  of  normal  collodion  caoutchouc  dissolved 
in  benzine.  When  this  is  dry,  we  apply  a  sec¬ 
ond  layer  of  normal  collodion,  then  caoutchouc 


again,  and  lastly  a  final  layer  of  normal  collo¬ 
dion.  The  clichd  is  now  left  to  dry  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  the  paper  is  separated  at  one 
corner  by  a  finger-nail  from  the  coating  formed 
on  it,  when  it  may  easily  be  stripped  off  alto¬ 
gether,  leaving  the  paper  clean  and  white.  The 
negative  cliche  is  at  least  as  clear  as  though  it 
were  of  glass,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  brittle,  of  occupying  little  space,  of  not 
being  spoiled  by  rubbing,  and  finally  of  giving 
better  proofs  than  can  be  got  from  glass  cliches. 

Composite  Portraits. — An  ingenious  method 
has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton  for 
obtaining  “composite  portraits” — that  is,  por¬ 
traits  (photographic)  not  of  individuals  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  of  aggregates  of  individuals,  so  that, 
each  one  contributing  an  equal  share,  the  result 
will  represent  the  sum  of  their  features.  In 
order  to  make  a  composite  portrait,  in  the  first 
place  photographs  of  the  faces  which  are  to 
make  it  up  are  collected.  Suppose  there  are 
eight  of  these  photographs :  they  are  carefully 
laid  one  over  the  other,  with  the  eyes  as  nearly 
as  possible  superimposed.  (Of  course  the  por¬ 
traits  should  all  be  similar  in  attitude  and  size.) 
The  portraits  being  thus  arranged,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  is  directed  upon  them.  If,  now, 
it  would  require  an  exposure  of  say  eighty  sec¬ 
onds  to  give  an  exact  photographic  copy  of  any 
one  of  them,  this  time  is  divided  among  the 
eight,  each  one  being  exposed  successively  for 
the  space  of  ten  seconds.  The  sensitive  plate 
in  the  camera  is  then  developed,  and  the  print 
taken  from  it  is  a  “generalized  picture”  or 
composite  portrait.  Those  of  its  outlines  will 
be  found  sharpest  and  darkest  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  the  largest  number  of  the  components ; 
the  purely  individual  peculiarities  leave  little 
or  no  visible  trace.  These  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  being  necessarily  dispersed  equally 
on  both  sides  of  the  average,  the  outline  of 
the  composite  is  the  average  of  all  the  compo¬ 
nents.  It  is  a  band  and  not  a  fine  line,  because 
the  outlines  of  the  components  are  seldom  ex¬ 
actly  superimposed.  The  band  will  be  darkest 
in  the  middle  whenever  the  component  por¬ 
traits  have  the  same  general  type  of  features, 
and  its  breadth  or  amount  of  blur  will  measure 
the  tendency  of  the  components  to  deviate 
from  the  common  type.  Mr.  Galton  points  out 
sundry  ways  in  which  these  composite  portraits 
might  be  of  use.  One  use,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  is  that  of  fur¬ 
nishing  typical  pictures  of  races  of  men.  Thus, 
if  the  photographs  of  a  large  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  taken  at  random  from  among  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  race,  be  in  this  way  made  to 
form  a  generalized  portrait,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  distinctive  race  features  will  appear 
with  the  minimum  of  individual  traits.  Another 
use  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  by  photography 
a  really  good  likeness  of  an  individual.  The 
inferiority  of  photographs  to  the  best  works 
of  artists,  so  far  as  general  resemblance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  lies  in  their  catching  no  more  than  a 
single  expression.  But  now,  if  many  photo- 
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graphs  of  a  person  were  taken  at  different 
times,  their  composite  would  possess  those  in 
which  a  single  photograph  is  deficient.  The 
last  use  of  the  process  proposed  by  Mr.  Galton 
is  one  suggested  by  his  own  special  study — 
that  of  heredity.  “A  composite,”  he  writes, 
“  of  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  iu  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  would  be  an  approximation  to  what  the 
average  of  the  produce  would  probably  be  if 
the  family  were  indefinitely  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  but  the  approximation  would  be  closer  if 
we  also  took  into  consideration  those  of  the 
cousins  who  inherited  the  family  likeness.  As 
regards  the  parentage,”  he  adds,  “  it  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  take  a  composite  of  the  two 
parents ;  the  four  grandparents  and  the  uncles 
and  aunts  on  both  sides  should  be  included.” 
If  these  two  composite  portraits — of  the  parent¬ 
age  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  produce  (de¬ 
scendants)  on  the  other — be  compared,  they 
will  show  the  hereditary  transmission  of  fea¬ 
tures. 

An  Enemy  of  the  Coffee-Plant. — In  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Dr.  Joubert  writes  from  Brazil  that  in  many 
of  the  provinces  of  that  empire  the  coffee  plan¬ 
tations  are  menaced  by  a  minute,  thread-like 
worm,  one  fourth  of  a  millimetre  in  length, 
which  attacks  the  roots,  producing  thereupon 
knots  and  swellings  like  those  on  the  root  of 
the  grape-vine  when  infested  by  the  phylloxera. 
The  parasite  appears  to  have  a  preference  for 
the  more  vigorous  plants  of  seven  to  ten  years’ 
growth,  and  these  quickly  succumb  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  the  whole 
plant  withering.  The  swellings  on  the  roots 
contain  each  a  worm,  and  of  the  latter  as  many 
as  fifty  millions,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  found 
preying  on  a  single  plant ! 

The  Phoneidoscope. — If  a  film  of  water  ren¬ 
dered  viscid  by  the  mixture  of  soap  be  made  to 
close  the  mouth  of  a  wine-glass,  it  will,  when 
held  in  a  vertical  plane,  at  first  appear  uniform¬ 
ly  white  over  its  entire  surface;  but,  as  it 
grows  thinner  by  the  descent  of  the  fluid  par¬ 
ticles,  colors  begin  to  appear  at  the  top.  These 
colors  arrange  themselves  in  horizontal  bands, 
and  become  more  brilliant  as  the  thickness  of 
the  film  diminishes ;  finally,  the  upper  part  be¬ 
comes  black,  and  soon  the  bubble  bursts.  But 
if,  instead  of  remaining  at  rest,  the  particles  of 
the  film  are  made  to  vibrate  by  sound-waves 
impinging  on  the  surface,  the  color  phenomena 
are  totally  different.  These  very  curious  effects 
can  be  readily  produced  without  the  aid  of  any 
artificial  instruments.  The  forefinger  and  thumb 
being  bent  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  a  soap-film  is 
drawn  across  them  with  the  other  hand.  By 
turning  the  wrist,  the  angle  of  inclination  to 
the  light  can  be  accurately  adjusted.  A  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  elbow  alters  the  distance  between 
the  film  and  the  mouth  of  the  operator,  and, 
by  slightly  separating  or  bringing  together  the 
finger  and  thumb,  the  tension  of  the  film  can 
be  regulated  so  as  to  give  any  desired  degree 
of  sensitiveness.  If,  now,  a  note  be  struck  by 


the  voice,  the  reflected  colors  will  be  seen  to  be 
in  regular  motion,  and  there  will  be  eddies  of 
color  about  fixed  centers  of  rotation.  The  forms 
presented  are  of  infinite  variety  and  great  beau¬ 
ty.  The  contrast  between  the  steady  and  mov¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  figures  is  very  striking,  and 
the  effects  of  changing  tint  which  accompany 
the  progressive  thinning  of  the  film  gorgeous 
in  the  extreme.  When  the  film  are  about  to 
disappear,  patches  of  inky  blackness  invade 
the  field,  until  at  last  there  is  sometimes  noth¬ 
ing  left  but  an  ebony  background,  with  here 
and  there  a  scrap  of  light.  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor 
has  studied  these  interesting  phenomena  with 
great  assiduity,  using  for  the  purpose  the  Tis- 
ley  “phoneidoscope”  (from  the  Greek  phone, 
sound,  eidos,  figure,  and  slcopein,  to  see).  The 
results  of  his  researches  are  briefly  stated  in  a 
communication  to  an  English  scientific  journal. 
Before  giving  a  resume  of  them,  we  will,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  describe  the  Tisley  pho¬ 
neidoscope  :  An  L-sliaped  cylindrical  brass  tube 
is  permanently  fixed  on  a  wooden  stand,  with 
its  two  limbs  vertical  and  horizontal.  The 
vertical  limb  terminates  in  a  narrow,  flat,  cir¬ 
cular  ring.  The  open  orifice  of  the  horizontal 
limb  is  fitted  into  a  caoutchouc  tube  of  equal 
bore,  ending  in  a  trumpet-shaped  mouthpiece. 
For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  films  op¬ 
erated  on,  there  is  a  series  of  metallic,  disks 
pierced  with  apertures  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  On  covering  one  of  these,  by  means  of 
a  camel’s-hair  brush,  with  a  weak  solution  of 
castile  soap,  a  film  of  considerable  durability 
is  formed.  The  disk  should  first  be  held  in  a 
vertical  plane,  until  the  colored  bands  have 
begun  to  show  themselves,  and  then  laid  gen¬ 
tly  upon  the  horizontal  ring  prepared  for  its 
reception.  Mr.  Taylor  says  : 

The  dependence  of  form  on  pitch  may  be  shown  by 
alternately  striking  with  a  resined  bow  two  mounted 
tuning-forks  of  different  pitch,  with  their  resonance- 
boxes  close  to  the  mouthpiece  of  the  phoneidoscope. 
As  long  as  the  same  aperture  is  used  and  the  film  kept 
at  one  degree  of  consistency  by  frequent  renewal,  each 
note  will  call  forth  its  own  color-figure.  More  inter¬ 
esting  results  still  are  obtained  by  singing  the  diaton¬ 
ic  or  chromatic  scale,  on  some  single  vowel,  into  the 
phoneidoscope. 

The  effects  of  quality  are  observed  by  employing 
unison  organ-pipes  of  different  timbres  ;  for  example, 
treble  C’s  belonging  to  stopped  and  open  diapa¬ 
sons,  claribella,  and  hautbois,  respectively.  By 
sounding  them  consecutively  in  the  above  order,  fig¬ 
ures  rapidly  increasing  in  complexity  are  obtained. 

Resultant  Figures  due  to  Combined  Sounds. — If  the 
sounds  of  two  tuning-forks  differ  by  a  considerable 
interval  of  pitch,  they  generate,  when  alternately  ap- 
lied  to  the  same  film,  very  different  figures.  When 
oth  are  applied  together,  there  results  a  figure  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either  of  those  due  to  each  fork  by  itself 
— a  compromise  between  the  two. 

Effects  of  Beats.—  When  two  sounds  of  very  nearly 
the'same  pitch  coexist,  slow  fluctuations  of  intensity 
called  “  beats  ”  are  known  to  be  produced.  If  a  film 
is  exposed  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  sounds 
so  related,  the  fixed  parts  of  the  resulting  figure  take 
up  a  swaying  motion  about  their  mean  position,  each 
complete  oscillation  synchronizing  exactly  with  one 
entire  beat. 

Dissonance.— When  the  effect  we  call  discord  is 
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produced,  the  color-figure  presents  o  tremulous  ap¬ 
pearance  like  that  shown  by  the  tip  of  a  singing  gas- 
flame. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  The  “January  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  ”  for  the 
year  1878  began  on  January  13th,  and  came 
to  an  end  on  April  12th.  Pew  laws  of  special 
importance  were  passed.  Among  the  more 
noteworthy  was  one  “to  limit  the  indebtedness 
to  be  incurred  by,  and  the  taxes  which  may  be 
imposed  upon,  towns  and  cities.”  This  was 
passed  April  10th,  and  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  outstanding  notes,  bonds,  and  con¬ 
tracts  of  towns  and  cities  shall  be  paid  and  be  ful¬ 
filled  according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  and  all  publio 
works  now  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  shall  be  pros¬ 
ecuted,  and  all  indebtedness  authorized  to  be  incurred 
on  account  thereof,  by  any  special  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  may  be  incurred  in  the  same  way  as  if  this 
act  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  2.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  no  town  or 
city  shall  incur  any  debt  in  excess  of  three  per  centum 
of  the  taxable  property  of  such  town  or  city,  includ¬ 
ing  the  indebtedness  of  suoh  town  or  city  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  act;  but  the  giving  of  a 
new  note  or  bond  for  a  preexisting  debt,  or  for 
money  borrowed  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  such 
preexisting  debt,  is  excepted  from  the  provisions  of 
this  section  ;  provided,  that  any  sinking  fund  shall  be 
deducted  in  computing  such  indebtedness. 

Sec.  3.  No  town  or  city  shall  assess  its  ratable 
property  in  any  one  year  in  excess  of  one  per  centum 
of  its  ratable  value,  except  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  indebtedness  of  such  town  or  city,  or  the  interest 
thereon,  or  for  appropriations  to  any  of  the  sinking 
funds,  or  for  extraordinary  repairs  for  damages  caused 
by  the  elements  ;  but  assessments  for  specific  bene¬ 
fits  conferred  by  the  opening  or  improving  of  any 
public  highway,  or  for  any  public  sewer,  shall  not  be 
taken  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

An  act  was  also  passed  establishing  the  fiscal 
year,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  calendar 
year,  and  requiring  official  reports  to  he  made 
to  the  “  adjourned  ”  or  January  session  of  the 
Legislature.  An  act  “  to  prevent  and  punish 
wrongs  to  children  ”  prohibits  the  use  or  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  “  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or 
purpose  of  rope  or  wire-walking,  begging,  or  as 
a  gymnast,  contortionist,  equestrian  performer, 
or  acrobat,  in  any  place  whatsoever  ;  or  for  or 
in  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose, 
exhibition,  or  practice  whatsoever;  or  for  or 
in  any  business,  exhibition,  or  vocation  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  health  or  morals,  or  dangerous  to 
the  life  or  limb  of  such  child  ” ;  and  provides 
penalties  for  persons  so  employing  children, 
and  for  those  having  custody  of  children  who 
permit  such  employment.  A  State  Board  of 
Health  was  established,  consisting  of  six  per¬ 
sons  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  full 
term  of  office  is  to  be  six  years,  one  member 
going  out  each  year.  Three  members  at  least 
must  be  “well-educated  physicians  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  some  medical  society  incorporated  by 
the  State  ” ;  and  the  Governor  is  authorized  to 
remove  any  member  for  cause  at  any  time,  on 
the  written  request  of  two  thirds  of  the  Board. 
The  usual  powers  of  Boards  of  Health  were 


conferred  upon  the  body,  whose  jurisdiction 
includes  the  entire  State. 

The  political  campaign  opened  with  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Prohibition  party,  which  was 
held  in  Providence  on  March  7th.  The  only 
declaration  of  principles  made  was  contained  in 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That,  believing  as  we  do  in  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  prohibition,  and  in  its  necessity  as  an  es¬ 
tablished  principle  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  State, 
we  renewedly  declare  our  unswerving  purpose  by 
the  help  of  God  to  carry  forward  this  agitation  until 
we  have  Becured  the  desired  object. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  calling  upon 
the  Legislature  to  “  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.”  The  following 
were  nominated  as  candidates  for  State  offices : 
For  Governor,  Charles  C.  Van  Zandt,  of  New¬ 
port  ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Albert  C.  How- 
ward,  of  East  Providence;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  of  Providence ;  for 
Attorney-General,  "Willard  Sayles,  of  Provi¬ 
dence;  for  General  Treasurer,  Samuel  Clark, 
of  Lincoln. 

The  Republican  Convention,  which  was  held 
in  Providence  on  the  21st  of  March,  nominated 
precisely  the  same  ticket,  and  adopted  no  plat¬ 
form.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  organization  of  future  conven¬ 
tions  : 

Whereas,  It  is  possible  intbe  future,  as  it  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  happened  in  the  past,  that  delegates,  regu¬ 
larly  elected,  may  be  wrongfully  debarred  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  organization  of  the  convention,  to 
which  they  are  rightfully  chosen  ;  and 

Whereas,  This  is  accomplished  by  the  presentation 
of  counter-credentials  that  have  no  authenticity  in 
fact,  and  are  presented  solely  with  the  view  to  tie, 
embarrass,  and  thwart  the  choice  of  the  regularly 
chosen  delegates  ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  contests  in  the  preliminary  organi¬ 
zation  tend  to  produce  dissatisfaction  and  make  its 
action  less  weighty  :  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  or  such  other  member  of  said 
Committee  as  he  may  designate  for  this  purpose,  be 
and  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed,  after  calling 
the  Convention  to  order  and  reading  the  call,  to  place 
upon  the  temporary  roll  of  said  Convention  only  such 
delegates  as  were  elected  at  the  primary  meetings 
and  caucuses  called  by  the  city  and  town  commit¬ 
tees  (or  their  lawful  successors)  that  were  recognized 
by  the  preceding  Republican  State  Convention,  and 
that  on  the  completion  of  the  roll  as  directed  said 
Chairman  or  his  representative,  as  before  provided, 
shall  call  for  nominations  for  Chairman ;  and  only 
those  delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  his  election 
as  appear  on  the  roll  so  made  up  •  and  that  credentials 
authenticated  in  writing  by  ward  or  town  committees 
shall  prima facie  entitle  the  delegates  named  therein 
to  seats  in  said  Convention  ;  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  in  the  above  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  presentation  of  other  credentials  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Chairman  as  above  said;  and  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  that  no  town  committee  shall  be  recognized 
who  shall  have  neglected  to  issue  a  call  for  a  caucus 
in  form,  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Central  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  Democratic  Convention  took  place  at 
Providence  on  the  22d  of  March.  The  nomi¬ 
nations  were  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Isaac 
Lawrence  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  Da- 
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vis;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  H.  Robinson;  At¬ 
torney  -  General,  Charles  H.  Page ;  General 
Treasurer,  Thomas  W.  Segar.  A  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the 
following  platform : 

1.  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  Rhode  Island  in 
convention  assembled,  reaffirm  the  national  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis  in  1876,  as  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  principles  of  our  party ; 
and  we  congratulate  our  political  brethren  of  the 
whole  country  that  these  principles  were  endorsed 
at  the  last  national  election  by  the  suffrages  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens. 

2.  That  we  denounce  upon  the  Republican  party 
stern  retribution  for  the  great  national  crime  by 
which  the  people  were  defrauded  of  their  rights,  and 
persons  installed  as  President  and  Vice-President 
who  were  not  elected  by  the  people,  and  have  no 
legal  claim  to  said  offices  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  and  we  demand  of  the  present 
Congress  the  adoption  of  such  legislative  enactment 
or  constitutional  amendment  as  shall  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  the  repetition  of  this  outrage  upon  a  free  peo¬ 
ple. 

3.  That  we  congratulate  our  sister  States  of  the 
South  in  their  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  carpet-bag 
rule  through  the  adoption  of  Democratic  principles 
by  the  de facto  national  Administration  in  its  South¬ 
ern  policy,  and  we  sympathize  with  our  brethren  of 
Louisiana  in  their  attempts  to  bring  universal  exe¬ 
cration  and  deserved  punishment  upon  the  conspira¬ 
tors  through  whose  instrumentality  fraud  became 
first  triumphant  in  American  history. 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  stable  currency,  the 
honest  payment  of  our  national  debt,  and  are  op¬ 
posed  to  all  measures  by  which  our  national  credit 
may  be  impaired. 

5.  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  schemes  for  robbing 
the  public  Treasury,  and  bestowing  public  lands  in 
aid  of  private  corporations  and  monopolies,  which 
have  characterized  the  era  of  Republican  misrule. 

6.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  legislation,  nation¬ 
al  and  State,  as  shall  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our 
industrial  classes,  by  finding  profitable  employment 
for  honest  labor,  and  safe  investment  for  hoarded 
capital. 

7.  That  we  declare  our  abiding  faith  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  fathers  that  the  United  States  is  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  free  and  independent  States  as  set 
forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  united 
under  a  government  of  limited  powers  for  mutual 
protection  and  advantage,  and  leaving  to  the  States 
respectively  and  to  the  people  the  entire  control, 
under  the  Constitution,  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  civil  government  and  social,  moral,  and  educa¬ 
tional  interests. 

8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  such  a  thorough  reform 
and  revision  of  the  Federal  tariff,  as  shall  operate  to 
stimulate  rather  than  restrict  ouf  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  and  encourage  American  commerce,  which 
has  been  disabled  and  well  nigh  destroyed  by  Re¬ 
publican  misrule. 

9.  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Democrats 
and  Conservatives  in  Congress  for  legislating  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  and  reducing  expenditures  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government. 

10.  That  we  demand  for  our  disfranchised  fellow 
citizens  in  this  State  the  extension  of  the  same  Fed¬ 
eral  guarantee  of  their  right  of  suffrage,  which  is  ac¬ 
corded  under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  the  emancipated  slaves  of  the  South. 

The  following  was  submitted  by  a  minority 
of  the  Committee,  and  the  motion  made  that 
it  be  substituted  for  the  financial  clause  of  the 
majority  report : 

We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  resump¬ 


tion  act,  and  that  Government  shall  issue  a  legal- 
tender  paper  currency  based  not  upon  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  which  are  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  trade, 
fluctuating  and  therefore  delusive  measures,  but 
based  upon  the  real  and  immovable  wealth  in  the 
nation;  and  that  this  paper  currency  shall  not  be  a 
promise  to  pay,  as  the  greenback  now  is,  but  a  full 
legal  tender,  receivable  in  payment  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  as  well  as  for  customs  duties. 

We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  national  banks, 
which  usurp  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign 
government — manufacturing  money — which  is  legal¬ 
ized  to  inflate  its  wealth  to  nearly  double  its  original 
size,  and  which,  in  addition  to  the  millions  it  an¬ 
nually  draws  from  the  nation  through  government, 
imposes  a  direct  tribute  on  the  people  of  seventeen 
millions  a  year  besides. 

_  W  e  demand  a  protective  tariff  tantamount  to  pro¬ 
hibition,  so  that  foreign  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  what  we  can  manufacture  and  produce  at  home 
can  not  undersell  American  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  in  American  markets. 

We  demand  that  the  bondholders  shall  be  paid  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States — greenbacks — the 
same  money  they  paid  for  the  bonds. 

We  demand  that  no  more  of  the  public  lands  nor 
public  moneys  be  given  to  railroad  or  any  other  cor¬ 
porations,  and  that  sucli  part  of  the  public  domain 
as  now  remains,  after  giving  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions  of  acres  to  railroad  corporations,  be  reserved 
for  actual  settlers,  who  should  be  aided  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  their  endeavor  to  procure  for  themselves 
comfortable  homes  in  the  West. 

After  some  discussion,  the  motion  was  ta¬ 
bled,  and  the  platform  of  the  majority  adopted. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  3d  of  April, 
and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican 
and  Prohibition  candidates.  The  total  vote 
for  Governor  was  19,681,  of  which  Van  Za.ndt 
received  11,436 ;  Lawrence,  7,631 ;  Foster, 
Greenback  candidate,  583  ;  and  31  were  scat¬ 
tering.  Van  Zandt’s  plurality  over  Lawrence 
was  3,805 ;  majority  over  all,  3,191.  The 
Legislature,  chosen  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
sisted  of  25  Republicans  and  11  Democrats  in 
the  Senate,  and  55  Republicans  and  17  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  House,  making  the  Republican 
majority  14  in  the  Senate,  38  in  the  House, 
and  52  on  joint  ballot. 

In  view  of  the  prospective  repeal  of  the 
national  bankrupt  law,  the  Governor  called  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  was 
held  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  April,  “  to  con¬ 
sider  what  reasonable  and  proper  amendments 
are  essential  to  the  general  statutes.”  The 
following  insolvency  act,  to  prevent  pref¬ 
erence  and  secure  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  property  of  debtors  among  creditors,  was 
passed : 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  property  of  any  debtor 
shall  have  been  attached  or  levied  upon  by  any 
creditor,  the  debtor  may  at  any  time  before  such 
property  shall  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  thereof  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  payment  of  the  claim  or  judgment  upon 
whioh  such  attachment  or  levy  shall  have  been  made, 
within  sixty  days  after  such  attachment  or  levy,  dis¬ 
solve  such  attachment  or  levy  by  making  and  having 
recorded  in  the  records  of  the  town  or  city  where 
the  assignor  resides,  or  where  any  of  the  real  estate 
is  located,  an  assignment  of  all  the  property  and 
estate  of  such  debtor,  not  exempt  by  law  from  at¬ 
tachment,  to  some  citizen  of  this  State,  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  in  proportion  to  their 
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respective  claims,  except  as  is  provided  in  the  third 
section  hereof. 

Seo.  2.  Whenever  any  debtor,  being  insolvent, 
shall  do  any  act,  or  make  any  conveyance,  whereby 
any  one  of  his  creditors  shall  obtain  a  preference 
over  any  other  of  his  creditors,  or  knowingly  omit  to 
do  any  act  which  he  might  lawfully  do  to  prevent 
one  of  his  creditors  from  obtaining  a  preference  over 
his  other  creditors,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  act, 
any  three  or  more  of  his  creditors,  holding  not  less 
than  one  third  of  the  debts  in  amount  of  such  debtor, 
may  file  a  petition  in  equity,  either  in  term  time  or  in 
vacation,  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  county  where 
such  debtor  resides,  but  which  may  be  heard  in  any 
county;  and  after  notice  to  the  debtor  and  to  the 
creditors  sought  to  be  preferred,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  hearing  thereon,  the  Court,  sitting  in  banc, 
shall  proceed  summarily  to  hear  the  parties,  and  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  Court  that  such  debtor  is  insol¬ 
vent,  and  has  been  giving  or  is  about  to  give  a  pref¬ 
erence  to  any  of  his  creditors  over  others  of  such 
creditors,  the  Court  shall  appoint,  from  the  nomina¬ 
tions  by  the  creditors,  a  receiver,  who  shall  take 
possession  of  all  the  property,  evidences  of  prop¬ 
erty,  books,  papers,  debts,  choses  in  action,  and 
estate  of  every  kind  of  the  debtor  not  exempted  by 
law  from  attachment,  including  property  attached  or 
levied  upon,  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  hereinbefore  provided,  and  all  property  con¬ 
veyed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
convert  the  same  to  money,  and  marshal  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  same  among  the  several  creditors  of  the 
insolvent,  whether  their  claims  are  due  or  to  become 
due,  who  shall  come  in  and  prove  their  respective 
claims  within  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Court  shall  direct ;  and  the  Court  shall  order  such 
debtor  to  file  a  schedule  of  his  debts  and  to  whom 
due,  and  of  his  property,  and  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  this  act  into  effect ; 
and  all  proceedings  therein  or  thereunder  6hall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  course  of  equity,  and  Buch  as 
the  Court  shall  by  general  rule  or  by  special  order 
prescribe. 

Seo.  3.  No  assignment  hereafter  made  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  shall  give  to  any  one  creditor  any 
preference  over  the  claims  of  any  other  creditor,  ex¬ 
cept  the  creditor  be  the  United  States  or  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  or  for  the  wages  of  labor  performed 
within  six  months  previous  to  such  assignment,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  person. 

Sec.  4.  Conveyances  and  payments  made  and  se¬ 
curities  given  by  an  insolvent  debtor  or  by  a  debtor 
in  contemplation  of  insolvency,  within  sixty  days 
of  the  commencement  of  proceedings  against  such 
debtor  under  this  act,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  pref 
erence  to  any  creditor  upon  a  preexisting  debt,  or  to 
any  person  under  liability  for  such  debtor  over  an¬ 
other  creditor,  shall  be  void  as  to  all  creditors  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same  who  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  debtor  was  insolvent  at  the  time 
of  such  preference. 

Seo.  5.  The  Court  may,  at  any  time  during  the 
pendency  of  any  petition  filed  under  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  act,  allow  new  parties  to  come  in  and  be 
joined  in  such  petition. 

Seo.  6.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  action  or 
proceeding  which  shall  have  been  commenced  be¬ 
fore  the  passage  hereof. 

Seo.  7.  Costs  in  cases  upon  which  attachments  or 
levies  are  made,  which  are  dissolved  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  shall  bo  preferred  and  be  first 
paid  by  the  receiver  to  be  appointed  hereunder. 

Seo.  8.  All  actions  and  proceedings  to  be  com¬ 
menced  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  com¬ 
menced  and  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  receiver 
appointed  hereunder. 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  here¬ 
with  are  hereby  repealed. 

Seo.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage. 


An  amendment  was  also  made  to  the  “  liquor 
law,”  giving  local  option  on  the  question  ot 
license  to  the  citizens  of  Providence.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
referred  to  a  joint  committee  on  the  subject 
of  liquor  legislation,  with  instructions  to  re¬ 
port  their  judgment  thereon  at  the  Hay  ses¬ 
sion  : 

Article  V. — Section  1.  The  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  unless  the  same  shall  be  of  foreign  produc¬ 
tion  and  imported  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  contained  in  the  original  jiackages  in 
which  the  same  were  imported,  and  in  quantities  not 
less  than  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prescribe, 
shall  not  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  this  State, 
save  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  except  in  such 
of  the  towns  and  cities  therein  as  shall  vote  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided  to  license  such  sale  at  a  special 
elective  meeting  that  may  be  called,  warned,  and 
held  in  every  town  and  c-ity  in  this  State,  as  often  as 
once  in  each  year,  but  not  oftener,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  voting  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
such  town  or  city  will  license  such  sale  ;  and  no 
licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage 
shall  hereafter  be  granted  by  any  town  or  city  with¬ 
in  this  State,  unless  three  fifths  of  the  electors  of 
such  town  or  city  voting  at  such  special  elective 
meeting  shall  have  consented  to  and  approved  the 
granting  of  such  licenses. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  at  any 
special  elective  meeting  that  may  be  called,  warned, 
and  held  under  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  uhless  he  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  the 
holding  of  such  meeting,  qualified  to  vote  upon  any 
proposition  to  impose  a  tax  in  the  town  or  city 
where  he  shall  offer  to  vote. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  of  this  State  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  regtilar  session  of  the  Legislature  began 
at  Newport  on  the  28th  of  May.  Various  re¬ 
ports  and  propositions  were  made,  hut  the 
more  important  ones  went  over  for  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  adjourned  session  in  January,  1879. 

The  election  of  members  of  Congress  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  November.  The  “Na¬ 
tional  Greenback”  party  held  a  State  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Providence  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  adopted  the  following  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples  : 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  our  organization 
is  in  our  duty  to  save  ourselves  and  rescue  our  fel¬ 
low-citizens  from  the  idleness,  bankruptcy,  ruin 
crime,  and  despondency,  leading  to  self-destruction’ 
brought  upon  us  by  the  incompetence  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  old  parties. 

Resolved ,  That  this  Convention  declares  its  con¬ 
fidence  in  and  adhesion  to  the  National  Greenback 
party. 

Resolved ,  That  as  members  of  the  National  Green¬ 
back-Labor  party,  we  of  Rhode  Island  heartily  unite 
with  our  brethren  and  co-workers  in  other  States  in 
demanding — 

1.  The  immediate  repeal  of  the  resumption  act. 

2.  The  retirement  of  all  existing  paper  money  of 
every  kind  whatsoever,  now  authorized  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  better  cur¬ 
rency,  in  the  form  of  absolute  paper  money,  issued 
solely  and  directly  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender 
for  all  debts  and  dues,  and  receivable  as  such  by 
governments  and  people  everywhere  within  the  na¬ 
tional  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  circulation  of  any 
other  paper  money  be  forbidden. 

8.  The  calling  in  and  payment,  without  unneoes- 
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sary  delay,  of  all  our  bonds,  thus  relieving  labor 
from  au  intolerable  burden  of  interest  accruing  at 
the  rate  of  $3.17  every  second  of  time  ;  stopping  the 
premium  of  greater  profits  on  money  invested  in 
such  bonds  than  could  be  realized  upon  it  if  invested 
in  business  ;  restoring  real  property  to  its  legitimate 
place  as  prime  security  for  savings-bank  deposits 
and  for  loans  ;  breaking  up  the  present  bondhold¬ 
ing  combination,  the  personification  of  the  money 
power  now  so  destructive  of  private  and  public  mo¬ 
rality,  corrupting  to  the  public  press  and  to  other 
instrumentalities  by  which  the  public  intelligence 
and  public  opinion  are  molded,  and  so  full  of  men¬ 
ace  and  peril  to  every  liberty  of  the  American  people. 

4.  That  the  purity  of  the  ballot  shall  be  protected 
by  the  condign  punishment  of  any  person  or  persons 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  trafficking  in  votes. 

5.  That  the  far-reaching  hand  of  the  money  power, 
as  it  appears  in  the  withholding  by  the  Associated 
Press  of  telegraphic  news  from  publications  which 
it  dislikes  or  fears,  shall  be  torn  from  the  throat  of 

ublic  intelligence  by  law,  and  telegraph  companies 

e  forced  to  sell  the  public  news  on  equal  terms  to 
anybody. 

6.  The  adoption  of  land-limitation  laws,  and  the 
policy  of  selling  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  only. 

7.  The  establishment  of  national  and  State  bureaus 
for  the  collection  and  publication  of  reliable  data  as 
a  basis  for  sound  public  opinion  and  intelligent 
legislation  upon  industrial  and  financial  questions, 
and  that  the  officers  of  such  bureaus  shall  be  persons 
having  the  confidence  of  the  industrial  classes. 

8.  Equal  taxation  of  all  property  of  individuals  or 
corporations- 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  Congress  to  enforce  a 
republican  form  of  government  in  Uhode  Island. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Greenback -Labor 
party  is  the  party  of  the  whole  people,  and  that  we 
point  with  confidence  and  pride  to  every  plank  in 
our  platform,  as  corroborative  of  our  declaration 
that  that  party  seeks  no  special  privileges  for  any 
class  or  interest,  but  plants  itself  upon  the  firm 
ground  of  justice  and  right,  immutable  and  eternal, 
and  calls  upon  our  brethren,  the  honest  masses  of 
all  parties,  to  unite  with  us  to  make  our  govern¬ 
ment  “  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people” — a  democracy  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name. 

The  total  vote  for  members  of  Congress  in 
the  two  districts  was  18,454,  the  Republican 
majority  being  4,620.  In  the  First  District, 
Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Republican,  received  5,968 ; 
Thomas  Davis,  Democrat,  1,332 ;  and  Lycurgus 
Sayles,  National  Greenback,  627.  In  the  Sec¬ 
ond  District,  Latimer  W.  Ballou,  Republican, 
received  5,569 ;  I.  B.  Barnaby,  Democrat,  4,435 ; 
and  J.  F.  Smith,  National  Greenback,  311. 
There  were  119  scattering  votes. 

The  condition  of  the  State  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 


Balance  in  Treasury  April  30th .  $22,871  15 

Beceipts  from  May  let  to  December  31?t .  872,693  59 


$395,564  74 

Payments  from  May  1st  to  December  31st .  496,905  36 


Amount  overdrawn .  $101,340  62 

Funded  debt  of  the  State .  $2,584,500  00 

Paid  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Commissioners 

of  Sinking  Funds .  543,000  00 

Earned  in  interest  on  investments  of  the  above 
fund  up  to  December  31st .  52,901  28 


Leaving  the  net  funded  debt  of  the  State .  $1,938,598  72 


The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  the  39  sav¬ 
ings  banks  in  the  State  on  November  20th  was 


$44,266,882.30,  the  number  of  depositors  being 
93,053.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $5,301,115  in 
the  amount  of  deposits  for  the  year. 

The  school  statistics  for  the  year  ending 
April  30th  are  as  follows : 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled .  41,093 

Average  number  belonging .  80,117 

Average  attendance .  26,644 

Number  of  schools .  801 

Average  length  of  schools . 9  months,  2  days 

Number  of  teachers  regularly  employed .  877 

Amount  paid  male  teachers .  $98,619  86 

Average  wages  paid  male  teachers  per  month. ...  $76  00 

Amount  paid  female  teachers .  $309,780  52 

Average  wages  paid  female  teachers  per  month..  $45  85 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled .  4,536 

Average  number  belonging .  3,057 

Average  attendance .  2,112 

Number  of  schools .  ’36 

A  verage  number  of  teachers  employed .  174 

Average  length  of  schools .  12  weeks 


RECEIPTS. 


State  appropriation  for  day  and  evening  schools.  $92,306  51 
Town  appropriation  for  day  and  evening  schools.  381,498  68 
Town  appropriation  for  land,  buildings,  and  fur¬ 
niture .  113,138  12 

District  taxation . . .  56,543  20 

ltegistry  taxes,  school  funds,  and  all.otlier  sources.  65,957  97 


Total .  $709,444  48 

EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers'  wages  and  other  current  expenses  of 

day  schools .  $471,983  43 

Teachers’  wages  and  other  current  expenses  of 

evening  schools .  22,223  41 

School  supervision .  10,20131 

Land,  buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus .  175,362  81 


Total .  $679,770  96 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Current  expenditure  for  day  schools  per  capita 

of  pupils  enrolled .  $1174 

Current  expenditure  for  day  schools  per  capita 

of  average  attendance .  18  09 

Current  expenditure  for  day  schools  for  each  pu¬ 
pil’s  instruction  per  month .  1  92 

Current  expenditure  in  evening  schools  per  cap¬ 
ita  of  pupils  enrolled .  4  90 

Current  expenditure  in  evening  schools,  per  capita 
of  average  attendance .  10  52 

’  TAXATION. 

Average  town  tax  for  public  schools  on  each  $100, 
reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the  State  valuation  of 
1873 .  .10 


The  State  Normal  School  had  134  pupils 
during  the  term  ending  January  24,  1879. 

The  State  institutions  under  the  care  and 
management  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
and  Correction — the  Prison  and  Providence 
County  Jail,  the  Workhouse  and  House  of 
Correction,  the  Asylum  for  the  Incurable  In¬ 
sane,  and  the  Almshouse — are  now  all  located 
on  the  State  Farm  in  the  town  of  Cranston, 
and  contain  altogether  about  850  inmates. 
The  new  prison  and  jail  has  been  completed 
and  delivered  up  to  the  State  Board,  and  the 
prisoners  were  transferred  from  the  old  insti¬ 
tution  in  Providence  in  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  number  of  inmates  of  the  pris¬ 
on  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  253 ;  of  the 
Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction,  220;  of 
the  Insane  Asylum,  216;  of  the  Almshouse, 
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161.  The  cost  of  supporting  these  institutions 
for  the  year  was  a  little  over  $150,000 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  question 
was  raised  whether,  under  the  property  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  suffrage,  a  man  is  entitled  to 
vote  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  ownership  of 
real  estate.  The  inquiry  was  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  Governor  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  form :  “  Can  a  husband  under  the  State 
Constitution,  Art.  II.,  Section  1,  be  entitled  to 
vote  by  virtue  of  any  right  or  interest  which 
he  may  have  as  husband  in  the  real  estate  of  his 
wife;  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances?” 
According  to  the  section  of  the  Constitution, 
no  one  can  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  unless 
he  is  “  really  and  truly  possessed  in  his  own 
right  of  real  estate  ...  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  over  and  above 
all  encumbrances,  or  which  shall  rent  for  seven 
dollars  per  annum  over  and  above  any  rent 
reserved  or  the  interest  of  any  encumbrances 
thereon,  being  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail, 
for  the  life  of  any  person,  or  an  estate  in  rever¬ 
sion  or  remainder,  which  qualifies  no  other 
person  to  vote.”  Shortly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  in  1844  an  act  was  passed 
in  relation  to  the  property  of  women,  which 
provided :  “  The  real  estate,  chattels  real,  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  plate,  goods,  stock  or  shares  in 
the  capital  stock  of  any  incorporated  company 
of  this  State,  or  debts  secured  by  mortgage  on 
property  within  this  State,  which  are  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  woman  before  marriage,  or  which 
may  become  the  property  of  any  woman  after 
marriage,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  so  far  se¬ 
cured  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  that  the 
same,  and  the  rents,  profits,  and  income  there¬ 
of,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  attached  or  in  any 
way  taken  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  either 
before  or  after  his  death ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  husband  in  the  lifetime  of  the  wife,  shall 
he  and  remain  her  sole  and  separate  property.” 
The  act  also  provides  that  the  receipt  or  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  husband  fer  rents  and  profits 
shall  be  a  sufficient  receipt  or  discharge,  until 
notice  in  writing  is  given  by  the  wife  ;  after 
which  the  receipt  or  discharge  of  the  wife  alone 
shall  be  sufficient.  It  still  further  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to 
impair  the  rights  of  the  husband  upon  the 
death  of  the  wife  as  tenant  by  courtesy.  In 
1872  the  General  Statutes  introduced  an  im¬ 
portant  modification  by  enacting  that  the  real 
property  of  a  married  woman  “  shall  be  abso¬ 
lutely  secured  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,” 
iestead  of  “so  far  secured  to  her  sole  and  sep¬ 
arate  use  that  the  same,  and  the  rents,  profits, 
and  income  thereof,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be 
attached  or  in  any  way  taken  for  the  debts  of 
the  husband.”  After  discussing  the  bearings 
of  the  law  on  the  question,  the  Judges  con¬ 
cluded  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Any  husband  who  married  his  wife  previous  to 
December  2,  1872,  and  whose  wife  acquired  the 
property  on  which  he  claims  the  right  to  vote  pre¬ 
vious  to  December  2,  1872,  is  entitled  to  vote  under 


Art.  II.,  Sec.  1,  if  he  is  otherwise  qualified,  and  if  the 
property  is  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution,  whether  he  has  had  children  by 
his  wife  or  not. 

2.  Any  husband  married  since  December  2,  1872, 
or  whose  wife  lias  acquired  the  property  on  which 
he  claims  the  right  to  vote  since  December  2,  1872, 
is  entitled  to  vote  under  Art.  II.,  Sec.  1,  if  he  is 
otherwise  qualified  and  if  the  property  is  an  estate 
of  inheritance  of  the  value  prescribed  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  provided  he  has  had  issue  by  his  wife  capable 
of  inheriting  it ;  but  otherwise  not. 

ROKITANSKY,  Baron  Kael  von,  an  Aus¬ 
trian  anatomist  and  physiologist,  died  in  Vien¬ 
na,  July  23d,  aged  seven ty -four  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Koniggratz,  Bohemia,  studied  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  Universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna, 
attained  his  medical  degrees  in  1828,  and  soon 
after  was  appointed  an  assistant  and  prosector 
in  the  Vienna  Institute  of  Pathological  Anat¬ 
omy.  Later  he  was  Professor  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  in  that  institution,  and  so  continued 
down  to  the  year  1874,  when  he  resigned. 
During  his  lifetime  Rokitansky  assisted  at  no 
less  than  30,000  autopsies,  and  from  these  he 
drew  abundant  material  to  illustrate  his  lectures, 
and  to  enforce  his  doctrines  in  his  published 
works.  His  aim  ever  was  to  describe  with  the 
utmost  exactness  the  lesions  of  organs,  and  to 
differentiate  them  from  one  another ;  and  thus 
did  he  contribute  toward  laying  the  positive 
and  scientific  foundations  of  pathological  clas¬ 
sification.  To  Rokitansky,  more  perhaps  than 
to  any  other  man,  is  due  the  perfection  of  mod¬ 
ern  diagnosis.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  President  of  the  Imperial-Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Vienna. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Pius  IX.,  the  longest  in  history,  ter¬ 
minated  early  in  the  year  1878^  When  Hum¬ 
bert  succeeded  his  father  Victor  Emanuel, 
Pius  IX.  on  the  17th  of  January  protested. 
On  the  2d  of  February  he  gave  his  last  allocu¬ 
tion  to  the  Cardinals,  dying  on  the  7th.  The 
election  of  a  new  Pope  had  been  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  with  anxiety ;  but  no  obstacles  were 
raised  by  the  new  masters  of  Rome  to  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  Conclave.  On  the  18th  of 
February  the  Cardinals  met  to  the  number  of 
sixty.  On  the  20tli  Cardinal  Joachim  Pecci, 
Archbishop  of  Perugia,  received  forty-five 
votes,  and  took  the  name  of  Leo  XIII.  The 
announcement  was  made  to  the  people,  and 
the  new  Pope  gave  his  blessing  in  St.  Peter’s. 
He  was  crowned  in  that  basilica  on  the  3d  of 
March.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
born  at  Carpineto,  March  2,  1810.  He  had 
shown  ability  in  government  as  delegate  at 
Spoleto  and  Perugia,  and  in  diplomacy  as  Nun¬ 
cio  to  Belgium.  He  had  been  Archbishop  of 
Perugia  since  January  19,  1846.  He  commu¬ 
nicated  his  election  to  the  Powers.  The  first 
act  of  his  pontificate  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  Scotland.  This  had  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  Pius  IX.,  and  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  previous  to  his  death.  On  the  4th 
of  March,  1878,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  by  letter  apos- 
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tolic  restored  the  ancient  arohiepiscopal  sees 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  created  the 
episcopal  sees  of  Aberdeen,  Dunkeld,  Whit¬ 
horn  or  Galloway,  and  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 
The  Catholics  of  Scotland,  who  had  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  been  subject  to  vicars 
apostolic — first  one  for  all  Scotland,  then  two, 
and  afterward  three,  for  as  many  districts — had 
thus  a  regular  episcopal  organization.  The 
Pope  made  this  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  allo¬ 
cution  to  the  Cardinals  on  March  28th.  On 
his  accession  he  appointed  Cardinal  Franchi, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palaces;  Cardinal  Simeoni,  Secretary  of  the 
Propaganda;  Cardinal Sacconi,  Prodatary ;  and 
Cardinal  Morochini,  Chamberlain. 

In  April  he  issued  his  first  Encyclical,  fore¬ 
shadowing  his  policy,  as  follows  : 

To  all  the  Patriarchs ,  Primates, ,  Archbishops ,  and 

Bishops,  in  Grace  and  Communion  of  the  Apostolic 

See.  Leo  PP.  XIII.: 

Venerable  Brethren:  Greeting,  and  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Benediction ! 

Lifted,  though  unworthy,  to  the  summit  of  Apos¬ 
tolic  Eminence  by  the  unsearchable  will  of  God,  we 
have  found  ourselves  pressed  forthwith  by  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire,  and  in  some  way  a  necessity,  to  address 
you  in  writing ;  not  merely  to  show  the  feeling  of 
our  inward  love  for  you,  but  that  we  may,  by  the 
power  divinely  committed  to  us,  strengthen  you, 
who,  with  us,  are  called  to  share  our  troubles,  and  to 
bear  with  us  the  battles  of  this  age  ( horum  tempo- 
rum,  dimicationem). 

For,  in  these  first  days  of  our  Pontificate,  we  find 
ourselves  in  face  of  woes  that  are  weighing  down  the 
whole  human  race  ! 

They  are  the  openly  avowed  assaults  on  first  truths, 
on  which,  as  foundation  stones,  the  fabric  of  human 
society  rests,  and  is  held  together  ;  the  frowardness 
of  minds  folio  wing  the  bent  of  their  passions,  without 
regard  to  legitimate  authority,  the  continual  cause 
of  quarrels,  whence  come  internal  conflicts  and  bitter 
and  bloody  wars ;  oontempt  of  laws  governing  morals 
and  justice;  unbridled  lust  for  things  that  perish  in 
the  using,  and  forgetfulness  of  things  eternal,  even  to 
the  crazy  rage  that  leads  so  many,  everywhere,  auda¬ 
ciously  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves  ;  the  profli¬ 
gate  administration,  waste,  and  malversation  of  pub¬ 
lic  property ;  not  to  speak  of  the  shamelessness  of 
those  who,  wherein  they  are  most  conspicuously 
culprits,  fashion  themselves  so  that  they  may  seem 
as  if  they  had  done  these  things  as  defenders  of 
country,  liberty,  or  of  this  or  that  right.  A  death¬ 
dealing  plague,  to  sum  up,  that  is  creeping  through 
the  pulses  of  society,  never  permits  it  to  have  rest, 
and  is  the  portent  of  new  upheavals  and  of  woful 
ruins. 

The  cause  of  these  calamities,  we  are  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  lies  in  this:  The  august  and  holy  authority 
of  the  Church,  which,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  set  over 
the  race  of  man,  and  is  the  arbiter  and  safeguard  of 
every  legitimate  authority,  has  been  despised  and 
rejected. 

The  foes  of  civil  order  have  understood  this  so 
well  that,  as  the  surest  way  to  subvert  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  human  society,  they  have  sought;  first  of  all, 
by  obstinate  attacks  and  most  vile  calumnies,  to  bring 
into  disfavor  and  hatred  the  Church  of  God.  As  if 
the  Church  could  be  in  antagonism  to  true  and  abid¬ 
ing  civilizatiifti,  they  seek  to  undermine  her  power 
and  authority  by  daily  assaults;  and  they  would 
overthrow  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  Koman  Pontiff, 
who,  by  his  office,  is  the  guardian  and  the  champion 
of  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  what  is  good 
and  of  what  is  just. 


Hence,  too;  have  oome  legislations  uprooting  the 
Di»ine  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  we 
have  to  deplore,  as  done  in  many  regions.  Hence 
have  flowed  disregard  of  Episcopal  authority  ;  hin¬ 
drances  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ministry ;  the  dispersion  of  societies  of  religious 
persons,  and  the  confiscation  of  goods  by  which  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  Church  and  the  poor  were  supported, 
and  institutions  devoted  to  charity  and  mercy  have 
been  stolen  from  the  wholesome  management  of  the 
Church. 

And,  again,  a  licentious  and  wicked  freedom  of 
teaching  and  publishing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  instruct  and  educate  youth 
has,  in  every  way,  been  violated  and  hindered.  Nor 
of  a  less  hostile  meaning  is  the  usurpation  of  the 
civil  principality,  which  Divine  Providence,  many 
ages  ago,  granted  to  the  Boman  Pontiff,  to  the  end 
that,  freely  and  promptly,  he  might  employ  the 
power  given  him  by  Christ  for  the  eternal  benefit  of 
all  peoples. 

We  have  enumerated  this  mournful  accumulation 
of  miseries,  Venerable  Brethren,  not  to  add  to  your 
sorrows,  heavy  enough  in  bearing  the  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  but  because  we  understand  that,  by 
this  exposition,  you  will  the  more  fully  see  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  responsibility  that  calls  on  our  ministry  and 
zeal,  and  how  earnestly  we  must  work  to  defend  and 
vindicate  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  dignity  of 
this  Apostolic  See,  wounded  by  so  many  calumnies, 
especially  in  the  crookedness  of  these  times. 

It  is  known  and  manifest,  VenerableBrethren,  that 
the  plan  of  human  civilization  ( civilis  humanitatis) 
has  no  solid  foundations,  except  stayed  on  principles 
of  eternal  truth,  and  on  the  law  of  what  is  right  and 
just ;  and  unless  an  affectionate  regard,  really  sin¬ 
cere,  pervades  the  will  of  men,  and  controls  gratefully 
the  occasions  and  rules  of  their  relations  with  each 
other. 

But  who  will  dare  deny  that  it  was  the  Church 
that,  by  preaching  the  Gospel  everywhere  among  the 
nations,  introduced  the  light  of  truth  among  savage 
peoples,  addicted  to  vile  superstitions,  aud  moved 
them  to  a  recognition  of  God  as  their  Creator,  and 
to  a  respect  for  themselves  ?  It  was  the  Church  that 
took  off  the  misfortune  of  slavery,  and  called  men  to 
the  original  dignity  of  a  most  noble  nature.  Has 
she  not,  in  all  regions  of  the  earth  where  she  has  dis¬ 
played  the  sign  of  our  redemption,  been  the  protect¬ 
or  of  sciences  and  arts,  even  at  her  own  expense, 
and,  by  most  excellent  institutions  of  charity,  cared 
for  the  solace  of  all  kinds  of  miseries?  By  founding 
or  accepting  the  care  of  these,  the  Church  has  cher¬ 
ished  the  race  of  man,  privately  and  publicly,  has 
rescued  it  from  the  wretchedness  that  marked  it,  and 
has  fashioned  it,  with  exquisite  care,  to  a  form  or 
living  agreeable  to  the  dignity  and  the  hope  of  wl^at 
man  may  become. 

Let  any  one  of  sane  mind  compare  this  age  in  which 
we  live,  that  is  in  bitter  antagonism  to  religion  and 
the  Church  of  Christ,  with  those  more  auspicious 
times  when  the  Church  was  cherished  as  a  mother 
by  nations,  and  he  will  recognize  that  this  our  age, 
full  of  troubles  and  ruins,  is  rushing  straight  and 
rapidly  to  its  own  destruction  ;  and  that  those  peri¬ 
ods  in  which  peoples  showed  themselves  the  most 
observant  of  the  laws  and  rule  of  the  Church  were 
marked  by  the  most  happy  condition  of  society, 
quietness  of  life,  and  wealth  and  prosperity. 

But  if  the  benefits  we  have  enumerated  have  sprung 
from  the  ministry  and  salutary  help  of  the  Church, 
how  foolish  it  is  to  imagine  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
can  disapprove  or  reject  these,  and  not,  rather,  count 
them  as  of  her  glory,  she  being  their  nurse,  their 
mistress,  and  their  mother. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  human  culture  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  holy  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  counterfeit  of  civilization.  It  challenges  the 
name,  but  lacks  the  substance,  and  is  altogether 
empty.  The  proof  of  it  is  found  in  looking  at  those 
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populations  on  whom  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  not 
shone.  In  their  manner  of  living,  a  sham  of  hui*an 
culture  may  be  presented,  but  solid  and  true  results 
for  good  are  wanting. 

By  no  manner  of  means  is  that  to  be  accounted  a 
perfection  of  civil  life  in  which  any  legitimate  power 
whatsoever  is  brazenly  set  at  defiance.  Nor  is  that 
to  be  esteemed  liberty  that  prowls  around,  in  a  vile 
and  shameful  way,  by  a  reckless  propagation  of  er¬ 
rors,  by  giving  loose  rein  to  depraved  desires,  by 
offering  impunity  to  wrongs  and  crimes,  and  by  ter¬ 
rorizing  the  best  of  every  class  of  citizens. 

For,  since  these  are  wrong,  wicked,  and  out  of 
order,  they  have  no  power  to  advance  the  human 
family,  or  to  procure  happiness  :  Miseros  autem  facit 
populos  peccatum  (Prov.  xiv.  34).  It  is  of  certain 
truth  that  intellects  corrupted,  and  hearts  also,  popu¬ 
lations  must  be  plunged  into  every  trouble,  and 
shaken  out  of  condition,  and,  sooner  or  later,  come 
to  ruin. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Pontiffs  and  their 
works,  what  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  impeach  the 
Popes  of  Rome  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  civil 
society,  of  which  they  have  so  greatly  merited  the 
thanks  ?  Our  predecessors,  most  truly,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  populations,  have  never  hesitated  to  enter 
into  conflicts  of  every  kind,  to  undertake  the  most 
difficult  labors,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
rudest  difficulties.  Their  eyes  turned  toward  heaven, 
they  have  been  deaf  alike  to  the  threats  of  the  wicked, 
and  to  the  flatteries  or  solicitations  that  sought  to 
make  them  waver  in  their  duty. 

It  was  this  Iloly  See  that  gathered  and  molded  the 
remnants  of  the  old  society  that  had  fallen  into  decay. 
It  was  the  friendly  torch  that  showed  the  way  to 
the  human  kindness  that  beamed  over  Christian 
ages.  It  was  the  anchor  of  safety  in  cruel  tempests 
by  which  the  human  race  was  tossed.  It  was  the 
one  sacred  bond  of  concord  that  held  together  na¬ 
tions,  otherwise  separated,  and  differing  in  their 
customs.  Finally,  it  was  the  common  center  whence 
not  only  teaching  of  faith  and  practice  was  sought, 
but  also  counsel  and  rulings  in  regard  to  peace  and 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  Why  multiply  words? 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Popes  that  they  ever  stood  as  a 
wall  and  a  bulwark  to  prevent  human  society  from 
sinking  back  again  into  its  former  barbarism  and 
superstition ! 

Oh  that  this  salutary  authority  had  never  been 
neglected  nor  repudiated  !  Then  civil  authority  had 
never  lost  the  august  and  sacred  glory  that  belongs 
to  it  of  right,  and  which  alone  makes  noble  and 
worthy  of  man  the  condition  of  obedience  to  law. 
Then  never  could  there  have  broken  forth  so  many 
and  such  seditions  and  wars,  that  have  laid  waste 
all  lands,  with  slaughters  and  devastations.  Nor 
would  countries  once  so  flourishing  have  fallen  from 
the  height  of  their  prosperity,  to  experience  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  adversity.  The  peoples  of  the  Orient  are 
conspicuous  examples.  They  broke  away  from  the 
gentle  bands  that  tied  them  to  this  Apostolic  See; 
and  they  have  lost  their  political  autonomy,  and 
with  it  the  splendor  of  their  ancient  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  glory  they  had  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences. 

But,  while  other  countries  may  attest  the  benefits 
flowing  from  union  with  the  Apostolic  See,  in  one 
age  after  another,  the  region  of  Italy  stands,  in  this 
respect,  preeminent ;  because,  being  nearest,  it  has 
received  the  richer  fruits  of  it. 

To  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  assuredly,  Italy  owes  the 
substantial  glory  and  magnificence  in  which  she 
shines  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Their  au¬ 
thority  and  fatherly  care  many  a  time  shielded  Italy 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  furnished  aid  and 
help,  that  the  Catholic  Faith  should  ever  bo  kept 
true  in  the  hearts  of  Italians.  Examples,  to  pass  by 
others,  are  to  be  found  in  our  predecessors  St.  Leo 
the  Great,  Alexander  III.,  Innocent  III.,  St.  Pius 
V.,  Leo  X.,  and  other  Pontiffs,  by  whose  labors  and 
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arbarians,  kept  the  ancient  faith  uncorrupted,  and, 
in  the  night  and  misery  of  ruder  times,  fostered  the 
light  of  science  and  the  splendor  of  the  asrtB,  and 
kept  them  flourishing.  This  our  city,  the  See  of  the 
Popes,  is  a  witness.  Not  only  is  it  the  best  fur¬ 
nished  citadel  of  the  faith,  but  the  asylum  and  home 
of  the  fine  arts  ;  and,  as  such,  has  drawn  to  it  the 
recognition  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 
Since  the  grandeur  of  these  results  has  passed  into 
history,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  only  by  evil 
purpose  and  vile  calumny,  for  the  deceiving  of  men, 
can  it  be  uttered,  and  printed,  that  this  Holy  See  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  civil  culture  and  happiness  of 
Italy.  If,  therefore,  all  the  hopes  of  Italy,  and  of 
the  whole  world,  are  so  closely  attached  to  that 
most  salutary  power  which  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See  fully  possesses,  for  the  common  advantage 
and  good,  and  all  the  faithful,  hound  by  closest 
bonds  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  there  is  nothing  more 
clearly  our  duty  than  to  maintain  whole  and  unim¬ 
paired  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  See,  and  hold  to¬ 
gether  more  and  more  closely  the  union  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  with  its  Head,  of  its  children 
with  their  Father. 

Wherefore,  first  of  all,  in  every  way  we  can,  we 
must  assert  the  rights  and  the  liberty  of  this  Holy 
See.  We  can  never  cease  to  urge  the  obedience  due 
to  our  authority,  that  the  hindrances  may  be  taken 
away  that  stop  the  full  freedom  of  our  ministry  and 
power,  and  that  we  may  he  restored  to  the  estate  in 
which  the  judgment  of  Divine  Wisdom  established 
the  Prelates  of  Rome. 

We  are  moved  to  the  demand  of  this  restitution, 
Venerable  Brethren,  by  no  craftiness  of  ambition,'  by 
no  greed  of  power.  It  is  because  of  the  duty  w*e 
have  to  accomplish.  It  is  because  we  are  bound  to 
do  it  by  the  sacred  oath  we  have  taken. 

And,  moreover,  not  only  because  this  temporal 
principality  is  necessary  to  guarding  and  keeping 
the  entire  freedom  of  the  spiritual  power,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is'most  surely  proved  that,  when  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  Apostolic  See  is  in  question,  it 
regards  also  intimately  public  welfare  and  the  peace 
of  the  whole  human  family. 

And  here  we  may  not  fail  to  recall,  ns  part  of  our 
duty,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  what  our  predecessor,  Pius  IX.,  of 
holy  memory,  uttered  and  repeated,  against  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  civil  principality,  as  well  as  against 
the  violation  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Church.  These,  we,  in  this  Encyclical  Letter,  re¬ 
new,  and  confirm  in  every  manner. 

At  the  same  time  we  address  our  voice  to  the 
princes  and  rulers  of  peoples,  and,  in  the  awful 
name  of  God  Most  High,  again  and  again  we  implore 
them  that  they  will  not  reject  the  aid  of  the  Church, 
offered  to  them  in  a  time  so  necessary.  We  beseech 
them  that,  with  united  consent,  they  will  agree  to 
gather  in  amity  around  this  source  of  authority  and 
of  succor,  and  join  themselves  to  it,  more  and  more, 
by  the  pleasant  yoke  of  love  and  of  respect.  May 
God  bring  it  to  pass  that  they,  appreciating  the 
truth  we  speak,  and  considering  with  themselves 
that,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  “  the  doctrine  of  Christ , 
if  obeyed,  would  be  a  great  deliverance  fora  republic ,” 
and  that  in  the  safety  and  respect  for  the  Church 
they  would  find  their  own  and  tne  public  safety  in¬ 
cluded,  would  turn  their  thoughts  and  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  relieving  the  wrongs  by  which  the 
Church  and  its  Visible  Head  are  afflicted;  and  that 
so  it  may  come  about  that  the  peoples  they  govern, 
entering  the  paths  of  peace  and  justice,  may  enjoy  a 
happy  epoch  of  prosperity  and  glory  ! 

But  you,  Venerable  Brethren,  that  tlfe  concord  of 
the  entire  Catholic  flock  with  its  Supreme  Pastor  may 
be  continually  increased,  and  made  more  intimate, 
we  appeal  to  you  now  with  an  especial  affection,  and 
earnestly  exhort  you,  as  kindled  with  the  love  of  our 
holy  religion,  that,  with  sacerdotal  zeal  and  pastoral 
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watchfulness  over  the  faithful  committed  to  you,  you 
will  attach  them  more  and  more  closely  to  this  Chair 
of  Truth  and  Justice,  that  they  may  receive  all  its 
doctrines  with  an  inward  consent  of  intellect  and  of 
will,  and  that  opinions  opposed  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Church  they  utterly  reject,  no  matter  how  wide¬ 
spread  these  opinions  may  have  been. 

In  this  matter  our  predecessors,  and  especially 
Pius  IX.,  of  holy  memory,  in  the  (Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Vatican,  having  in  view  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  (Colossi  ii.  8),  “  Let  no  one  deceive  you  by  phi¬ 
losophy  and  vain  nonsense,  after  traditions  of  man, 
after  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  not  after 
Christ,”  have  not  omitted,  occasion  ottering,  to  re¬ 
prove  and  strike  with  Apostolic  censure  growing 
errors. 

Following  their  example,  we  confirm  and  renew 
all  those  condemnations  from  our  Apostolic  See  of 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  we  fervently  pray  to 
the  Father  of  Lights  to  grant  that  all  the  faithful, 
fully  united  in  the  same  feelings  and  sentiment,  may 
think  and  speak  in  accord  with  us.  It  is  your  duty, 
Venerable  Brethren,  to  devote  your  assiduous  cares 
to  scatter  afar  in  the  field  of  the  Lord  the  seed  of 
your  heavenly  doctrines,  and  to  cause  the  principles 
of  the  Catholio  faith  to  penetrate  early  in  the  souls 
of  the  faithful,  bo  that  they  may  push  their  roots 
deeper  and  be  preserved  in  that  shelter  from  the 
contagion  of  errors.  The  greater  the  efforts  of  the 
enemies  of  religion  to  present  to  inexperienced  per¬ 
sons,  and  especially  to  youth,  teachings  which  may 
obscure  their  minds  and  corrupt  their  hearts,  tire 
more  must  you  labor  zealously  for  the  success,  not 
alone  of  a  good  and  solid  method  of  education,  but 
especially  to  make  the  teaching  itself  conformable 
in  science  and  discipline  to  the  Catholic  faith,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  philosophy,  on  which  depends  in  a  great 
manner  the  just  direction  of  other  sciences,  and 
which,  far  from  tending  to  destroy  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion,  is  likely  rather  to  smooth  the  way  for  it  and  to 
defend  it  against  its  enemies,  ns  has  been  taught  us 
in  the  example  and  writings  of  the  great  Augustine, 
of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  other  masters  of  Chris¬ 
tian  science. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  education  of  youth, 
in  order  to  insure  the  veritable  faith  and  religion, 
and  be  a  real  safeguard  to  morals,  should  commence 
with  the  earliest  years  and  in  the  very  interior  of  the 
family.  Now,  that  family,  so  deplorably  disturbed 
in  our  time,  can  be  reestablished  in  its  dignity  by  no 
other  means  than  by  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
Divine  Maker  himself  established  it  in  the  Church. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  elevating  into  the  dignity  of  a 
sacrament  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  which  he 
deigned  to  use  as  a  symbol  of  His  union  with  the 
Church,  has  not  only  rendered  more  holy  the  con¬ 
jugal  union,  but  has  prepared  for  the  parents,  as 
well  as  for  the  children,  the  most  efficacious  aids  by 
which  they  may  more  readily  arrive  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  mutual  duties  at  the  possession  of  tempo¬ 
ral  and  eternal  felicity.  But  when  impious  laws, 
having  no  regard  to  the  respect  due  to  this  great 
sacrament,  have  placed  it  in  the  same  category  as 
purely  civil  contracts,  the  result  is  the  deplorable 
consequence  that,  the  dignity  of  Christian  marriage 
being  violated,  the  citizens  have  substituted  legal 
concubinage  for  the  legitimate  union,  the  married 
couple  have  neglected  their  mutual  duties  of  fidelity, 
the  children  have  not  observed  the  respect  and  obe¬ 
dience  .which  they  owed  to  their  parents,  the  ties  of 
domestic  affection  have  been  relaxed,  and,  what  is  a 
most  detestable  example,  the  gravest  prejudice  to 
public  morals,  pernicious  and  regrettable  separations 
have  very  often  succeeded  to  an  insensate  love.’  It 
is  impossible,  Venerable  Brethren,  that  the  sight  of 
these  lamentable  calamities  should  not  awaken  our 
zeal,  and  should  not  incite  you  to  recommend  seri¬ 
ously  and  constantly  to  the  faithful  confided  to  your 
vigilance,  to  lend  a  docile  ear  to  the  doctrines  which 
treat  of  the  sanotity  of  Christian  marriage,  and  to 


obey  the  laws  by  which  the  Church  regulates  the  du¬ 
ties  of  parents  and  children. 

It  is  thus  you  will  bring  about  the  desirable  reform 
in  the  morals  and  manner  of  living  of  each  man  in 
articular;  for,  as  an  unsound  tree  produces  rotten 
ranches  and  miserable  fruit,  the  sad  blot  which  de¬ 
praves  families  is  contagious,  and  becomes  a  cause 
of  vice  and  sin  in  each  individual.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  family  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  Christian 
life,  each  member  of  it  will  gradually  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cherish  religion  and  piety,  to  reject  with 
horror  false  and  pernicious  doctrines,  to  practice 
virtue,  to  render  obedience  to  the  authorities,  and  to' 
repress  the  insatiable  egotism  which  so  much  low¬ 
ers  and  enfeebles  human  nature.  With  this  object 
it  would  certaiuly  be  very  useful  to  direct  and  en¬ 
courage  those  associations  which  have  principally 
been  established  of  late  years  to  the  great  advantage 
of  Catholic  interests.  Those  matters  which  are  em¬ 
braced  in  our  hopes  and  wishes  are  immense,  Ven¬ 
erable  Brethren,  anti  above  human  strength  ;  but 
as  God  has  founded  His  Church  for  the  salvation  of 
the  people,  promising  to  aid  them  even  unto  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  world,  we  are  firm  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  human  race,  stricken  by  so  many 
woes  and  calamities,  will  end,  thanks  to  your  efforts, 
by  seeking  safety  and  prosperity  in  submission  to 
the  Church  and  in  the  infallible  ministry  of  this 
Apostolic  Chair. 

And  now,  Venerable  Brethren,  before  closing  this 
letter,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  communicating  to  you 
our  joy  at  seeing  the  admirable  union  and  concord 
which  reign  among  you  and  unite  you  so  thoroughly 
to  this  Apostolic  See  ;  and  we  are  really  persuaded 
that  this  perfect  unity  is  not  alone  an  impregnable 
bulwark  against  the  assaults  of  our  enemies,  but  also 
a  happy  presage  of  better  times  for  the  Church.  It 
gives  us  a  great  encouragement  in  our  weakness,  and 
raises  our  spirits  in  a  wonderful  degree,  by  assisting 
us  to  sustain  with  ardor  the  difficult  mission  which 
we  have  received,  and  all  the  fatigues  and  labors  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  God.  Neither  can  we  sep¬ 
arate  from  these  reasons  for  joy  and  hope  that  wo 
have  manifested  to  you  the  declarations  of  love  and 
obedience  which  in  the  commencement  of  our  Pon¬ 
tificate  you,  Venerable  Brethren,  have  offered  to  our 
humble  person,  as  well  as  so  many  priests  and  faith¬ 
ful,  proving  this  by  the  letters  sent  to  us,  by  the 
offerings  made,  the  pilgrimages  accomplished,  and 
so  many  other  marks  of  piety  that  that  devotion  and 
charity  which  you  had  never  ceased  to  witness  to¬ 
ward  my  worthy  predecessor  still  remain  constant, 
stable,  and  firm,  and  have  not  been  weakened  by 
the  coming  of  a  successor  who  so  little  merits  this 
heritage.  At  the  sight  of  such  splendid  testimonies 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  we  must  humbly  confess  that 
the  Lord  is  good  and  merciful;  and  to  you,  Vener¬ 
able  Brethren,  and  all  the  dearly  beloved  children 
from  whom  we  have  received  them,  we  express  the 
deep  feelings  of  gratitude  which  flood  our  heart,  full 
of  the  confidence  that  in  the  distress  and  difficulties 
of  the  present  time  your  zeal  and  affection,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  faithful,  will  never  be  wanting  to  us. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  these  remarkable  examples 
of  filial  piety  and  Christian  piety  will  powerfully 
touch  the  heaxt  of  the  all-merciful  God,  and  will 
cause  Him  to  cast  a  merciful  eye  on  His  flock,  and 
grant  peace  and  victory  to  the  Church.  But  as  we 
are  convinced  that  that  peace  and  victory  will  be 
more  readily  and  easily  accorded  to  us  if  the  faithful 
constantly  address  their  prayers  to  God  to  ask  Him 
for  it,  we  exhort  you  ardently,  Venerable  Brethren, 
to  excite  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  the  faithful  by  request¬ 
ing  them  to  seek  the  mediation  at  the  Throne  of  God 
of  the  Immaculate  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  as  inter¬ 
cessors,  St.  Joseph,  the  celestial  patron  of  the 
Church ;  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  whose 
powerful  patronage  we  recommend  our  humble  per¬ 
son,  all  the  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and 
the  whole  flock  of  the  Lord.  In  addition,  we  desire 
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that  those  days  when  we  celebrate  the  solemn  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
blessed  and  full  of  holy  joy  for  you  and  for  all  the 
Hock  of  the  Lord  ;  and  we  pray  God,  who  is  so  good, 
to  blot  out  the  sins  which  we  have  committed,  and 
so  mercifully  remit  the  punishments  we  have  de¬ 
served  by  the  virtue  of  the  blood  ot  the  Immaculate 
Lamb  who  has  effaced  the  stain  of  our  condemna¬ 
tion. —  Benedictio  Dei ,  etc.  , 

Given  at  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  Easter  Sunday,  21st 
April,  1878,  the  hrst  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

LEO  XIII.,  Pope. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  opening  intercourse  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Republic  of  Switz¬ 
erland,  paved  the  way  to  negotiations  having 
in  view  some  modification  of  the  severe  laws 
which  had  for  a  long  time  deprived  Catholics  of 
churches  and  clergy,  but  no  definite  point  was 
reached  in  1878. 

A  prelate  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  effect 
if  possible  an  arrangement  with  the  Russian 
Government  by  which  the  Catholic  Poles  of 
both  rites  might  be  relieved  from  the  regula¬ 
tions  under  which  thousands  of  priests  and 
people  had  been  banished  to  Siberia ;  but  no 
mitigation  was  obtained. 

No  direct  communication  was  held  with  King 
Humbert,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  continuing  the  atti¬ 
tude  assumed  by  Pius  IX.  On  receiving  Gener¬ 
al  Kanzler  (June  6th)  he  said :  “We  encourage 
you  to  continue  firm  in  your  designs  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  glorious  banner  you  raised.  And 
it  is  but  just  and  proper  that  we  should  say  this 
glorious  banner,  for  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
and  holy  cause  than  that  of  defending  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  Church  and  its  august  Head ;  there 
is  no  grander  military  glory  than  that  of  bear¬ 
ing  aloft  the  honor  of  this  sacred  banner.  In 
defending  the  Papacy,  you  defend  one  of  the 
most  providential  of  divine  institutions ;  in  de¬ 
fending  the  Papacy,  you  become  the  support 
and  stay  of  this  sovereign  position  that  Divine 
Providence  has  granted  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church  for  the  independence  of  his  authority ; 
in  defending  the  Papacy,  you  aid  it  in  diffusing 
throughout  the  world  its  beneficent  and  salu¬ 
tary  effect.” 

He  encouraged  the  Catholic  societies  of  Italy 
to  labor  especially  for  the  Christian  education 
of  youth  ;  and  when  the  new  Government  pro¬ 
hibited  religious  instruction  in  the  schools, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Monaco 
la  Valletta  (June  26, 1878),  said :  “  If  from  the 
beginning  of  our  pontificate  we  have  enjoyed 
countless  motives  of  consolation  and  content¬ 
ment  in  the  testimonies  of  affection  and  respect 
which  have  come  to  us  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  we  have  had,  nevertheless,  to  drain  the 
dregs  of  bitterness ;  whether  we  consider  the 
general  conditions  of  the  Church,  struggling 
almost  everywhere  against  a  cruel  persecution ; 
whether  we  view  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
city  of  Rome  itself,  the  center  of  Catholicity, 
and  the  august  seat,  as  is  seen,  of  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Here  an  unbridled  press,  jour¬ 
nals  continually  pursuing  the  object  of  combat¬ 
ing  the  faith  by  sophism  and  irony,  and  of  an¬ 


nihilating  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Church  and 
of  diminishing  her  authority;  here  Protes¬ 
tant  temples,  erected  by  the  gold  of  Biblical 
societies,  arising  in  populous  streets  as  an  in¬ 
sult  to  our  faith;  here  schools,  asylums,  col¬ 
leges,  hospitals  open  to  youth  with  the  appar¬ 
ently  philanthropical  object  of  being  useful, 
not  only  in  intellectual  culture,  but  also  in  ma¬ 
terial  wants,  but  really  with  the  design  of  form¬ 
ing  a  generation  hostile  to  the  religion  and  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  if  that  was 
not  sufficient,  a  decree  has  recently  appeared 
from  those  who,  from  the  duty  attaching  to 
their  position,  are  bound  to  watch  over  the  true 
interests  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  this  decree 
proscribes  the  study  of  the  Catholic  catechism 
in  the  public  schools.  This  very  reprehensible 
measure,  which  has  just  broken  down  the  ram¬ 
part  against  heresy  and  unbelief,  opens  the  flood¬ 
gates  on  every  side  to  a  new  danger  of  foreign 
invasion,  more  dangerous  and  fatal  than  in 
former  times,  inasmuch  as  it  directly  tends  to 
wrest  from  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  people  the 
precious  treasure  of  the  faith  and  the  fruits  de¬ 
rived  therefrom.”  On  the  12th  of  July  Cardinal 
Raphael  Monaco  la  Valletta,  the  Pope’s  Vicar- 
General,  addressed  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
in  Rome,  warning  them  against  the  propagand¬ 
ise!  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations  in 
the  city,  and  prescribing  the  spiritual  penalties 
incurred  by  all  who  attended  their  services. 

On  the  15th  of  July  Leo  XIII.  in  a  consistory 
appointed  a  number  of  archbishops  and  bish¬ 
ops,  and  filled  some  vacancies  in  the  Pontifical 
Court.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Franchi  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Nina  to 
the  position  he  had  held.  On  the  27th  of  Au¬ 
gust  Pope  Leo  XIII.  addressed  to  him  a  letter, 
in  which  he  sums  up  the  acts  of  his  pontificate. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Pope  issued  an¬ 
other  Encyclical. 

In  Germany  the  prosecutions  under  the 
Falk  laws  continued,  and  the  few  religious 
houses  to  which  any  indulgence  had  been 
shown  were  closed.  An  immense  number  of 
arrests  was  made  at  Marpingen,  and  a  long 
series  of  judicial  investigations,  in  order  to 
base  Government  prosecutions  against  the 
Catholic  priests  and  others  who  had  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  reality  of  an  apparition  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  at  that  place,  but  they  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  acquittal  of  all  accused. 

In  Switzerland,  the  churches  at  Ch5ne,  Com- 
pessieres.  Confignon,  and  Verniere  were  seized 
by  the  State  Council  and  transferred  to  the 
Old  Catholics.  Bishop  Mermillod  protested 
from  his  exile,  August  1st,  after  the  Catholics 
of  Geneva  had  laid  before  their  countrymen 
the  extent  of  their  sufferings  in  persecution. 

In  Russia  the  stringent  treatment  of  the 
United  Greeks  continued,  and  the  condition  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  Catholic  priests  and  lay¬ 
men  exiled  to  Siberia  was  revealed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mielechawicz,  who  escaped  after  fifteen 
years’  banishment. 

On  the  12th  of  March  Norway  passed  an  act 
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modifying  greatly  the  oppression  of  other  than 
the  Lutheran  state  denomination,  and  extending 
still  more  the  liberty  given  by  the  act  of  1845. 

In  America,  Bishop  Conroy  of  Ardagh,  who 
had  as  delegate  apostolic  adjusted  most  satis¬ 
factorily  several  delicate  questions  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  British 
Provinces,  was  about  to  fulfill  a  similar  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  United  States,  when  he  died  at  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  on  the  4th  of  August. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
had  always  been  regarded  as  that  in  amission¬ 
ary  country,  and  the  canon  law  had  not  been 
introduced  in  form.  It  had  long  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  serious  examination  at  Rome  when  this 
temporary  arrangement  might  end.  The  nu¬ 
merous  appeals  to  Rome  by  priests  led  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  to  issue,  July 
20,  1878,  the  following : 

Instruction  of  the  Sacred,  Congregation  de  Propagan¬ 
da  Fide,  on  the  Mode  of  Procedure  to  be  observed  by 

the  Bishops  of  the  United  States  of  North  America , 

in  examining  and  deciding  Clerical  Cases,  whether 

of  Crime  or  of  Discipline. 

Although  the  second  Plenary  Council  of  Balti¬ 
more,  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  enacted  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  judicial  form,  already  sanctioned  by  the 
Provincial  Council  of  St.  Louis,  should  be  observed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  dioceses  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  in  criminal  cases 
of  the  clergy,  nevertheless  experience  has  shown 
that  the  prescribed  form  of  trial  is  not  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  complaints  on  the  part  of  those  who 
happen  to  be  visited  with  punishment.  For  of  late 
it  has  often  happened  that  priests  condemned  by 
judicial  trial  and  sentence  of  this  kind,  especially 
when  removed  irom  the  office  of  missionary  rector, 
have  complained  in  various  quarters  of  their  prel¬ 
ates,  and  have  had  recourse  likewise,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  the  Apostolic  See.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
moreover,  that  not  seldom  it  happens  that  in  the 
official  papers  transmitted  to  us  many,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  necessary  documents  are  wanting,  so  that 
upon  examination  of  the  whole,  serious  doubts  fre¬ 
quently  arise  as  to  the  credit  to  be  accorded  or  re¬ 
fused  to  the  documents  brought  forward  in  the  cases 
alleged.  All  which  things  having  been  seriously 
weighed,  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide  has  concluded  that  some  remedy  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  these  troubles,  and  the  ends  of  justice  at¬ 
tained,  so  that  innocent  clergymen  may  not  be  pun¬ 
ished  nor  the  guilty  escape  with  impunity  by  any 
improper  form  of  trial.  All  which  could  be  easily 
effected  if  the  Sacred  Congregation  were  to  com¬ 
mand  that  the  wise  provisions  of  the  Sacred  Canons 
for  conducting  ecclesiastical  trials  from  beginning 
to  end,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  should  be  un¬ 
failingly  observed.  But  the  Sacred  Congregation, 
taking  into  consideration  that  in  the  aforesaid  coun¬ 
try  this  can  not  be  carried  out  without  difficulty, 
has  determined  to  make  provision  that  there  shall 
be,  at  least,  such  careful  inquiry  into  the  party’s 
guilt  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  before  sentence  is 
pronounced. 

Wherefore,  with  the  approval  of  our  most  holy 
Father,  Leo,  by  Divine  Providence  thirteenth  Pope 
of  the  name,  in  general  assembly  held  on  the  5th 
day  of  June,  1878,  the  Sacred  Congregation  has  de¬ 
creed  and  strictly  commanded  that  each  Bishop  of 
the  country  above  mentioned,  in  a  Diocesan  Synod  to 
be  convoked  as  soon  as  possible,  shall  select  five,  or 
where  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  do  not 
admit  of  such  number,  at  least  three  priests,  of  the 
most  worthy,  and  as  far  as  possible  skilled  in  canon 
law,  who  shall  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  judicial 
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council,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  Commission  of  Inves¬ 
tigation,  over  which  he  shall  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  preside.  But  if,  for  weighty  reasons, 
the  Diocesan  Synolcan  not  be  held  immediately,  let 
the  Bishop  meanwhile  depute  five  or  three  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  qualified  as  above,  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  com¬ 
mission  so  constituted,  the  principal  duty  shall  be 
to  inquire  into  and  take  due  cognizance  of  cases, 
whether  criminal  or  disciplinary,  of  priests  and  other 
clergymen,  according  to  the  rule  which  immediately 
follows,  and  thus  assist  the  Bishop  in  deciding  the 
same.  Hence  those  chosen  must  take  good  care  to 
make  diligent  inquiry  to  bring  out  the  testimony,  to 
interrogate  the  defendant  on  all  points  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth,  so  as  to  furnish 
certain  or  at  least  sufficient  grounds  for  a  safe,  pru¬ 
dent,  and  just  decision.  And  should  there  be  question 
of  removing  a  missionary  rector,  it  shall  not  be  law¬ 
ful  to  depose  him  from  office,  unless  the  Bishop  shall 
have  previously  engaged  three  at  least  of  the  afore¬ 
said  councilors  to  examine  the  case,  and  shall  have 
listened  to  their  advice. 

The  councilors  chosen  shall  remain  in  office  until 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Diocesan  Synod,  wherein 
they  shall  be  confirmed  in  their  office  or  new  ones 
appointed.  But  if,  in  the  mean  while,  the  number 
of  councilors  be  lessened  by  death,  voluntary  with¬ 
drawal,  or  other  cause,  let  the  Bishop,  extra  synodum, 
substitute  others,  as  above  provided,  in  their  vacant 
places. 

In  dealing  with  cases,  those  especially  where  it  is 
question  of  definitive  removal  of  a  missionary  rector 
from  his  office,  the  judicial  commission  shall  act  as 
follows  : 

I.  There  shall  be  no  recourse  to  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  unless,  after  a  clear  and  precise 
statement  by  the  Bishop  of  the  cause  that  calls  for 
removal,  the  missionary  rector  should  decline  to  re¬ 
sign  of  his  own  free  will,  and  should  prefer  to  have 
his  case  referred  to  the  Council. 

II.  The  matter  having  been  laid  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil,. the  Bishop  shall  charge  his  Vicar-General,  or 
other  priest  deputed  to  this  end  by  himself,  to  draw 
up  in  writing  a  statement  of  the  case,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  investigation,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  and 
of  the  circumstances  that  may  have  a  special  bearing 
on  the  case  or  the  evidence. 

III.  He  shall  appoint  a  suitable  place,  day,  and 
hour  for  the  meeting,  and  notify  the  same  by  letter 
to  each  councilor. 

IV.  He  shall  also,  by  letter,  summon  the  mission¬ 
ary  rector  in  question  to  appear  at  the  place  and  time 
appointed  for  holding  the  meeting,  stating  in  detail 
(unless  prudence  will  have  it  otherwise,  as  in  the 
case  of  occult  crime)  the  cause  that  calls  for  his  re¬ 
moval,  and  warning  him  further  to  prepare  an  an¬ 
swer,  supported  by  proof,  to  the  charges  and  evi¬ 
dence  so  far  given,  whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  in 
writing. 

V.  When  the  councilors  assemble  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed  beforehand,  let  the  Bishop  enjoin 
secrecy  as  to  all  things  that  may  be  uttered  in  coun¬ 
cil;  let  him  further  warn  them  that  the  investigation 
is  not  a  judicial  process,  but  undertaken  with  the 
end,  and  to  be  so  conducted,  as  in  all  diligence  to  as¬ 
certain  the  truth,  bo  that  each  councilor,  having  duly 
weighed  all  things,  may  be  able  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  of  the  facts  on  whioh  the  case  is  based.  Let 
him  also  warn  them  against  anything  during  the  in¬ 
vestigation  which  might  expose  themselves  or  others 
to  injury ;  above  all,  that  no  occasion  be  given  for 
libel-suit  or  other  action  before  a  civil  tribunal. 

VI.  A  written  report  of  the  case  shall  be  read  by 
the  official  of  the  Bishop,  who  shall  likewise  answer 
all  questions  put  by  the  chairman,  or  by  the  other 
councilors  through  the  chairman,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  full  truth  of  the  matter. 

VII.  The  missionary  rector  shall  then  be  brought 
before  the  Council,  to  read  the  answer  he  has  pre¬ 
pared,  and  to  answer  all  questions  as  above.  He 
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shall  further  have  full  liberty  to  produce,  yet  ■within 
a  period  of  time  to  he  determined  by  the  Council, 
whatever  else  may  help  his  defense. 

VIII.  Should  it  happen  that  the  missionary  rec¬ 
tor  who  is  on  trial  refuse  to  appear  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  let  him  be  summoned  once  more  by  letter,  and  a 
suitable  space  of  time  be  fixed  for  his  appearance. 
Should  he  fail  to  appear  on  the  day  appointed,  unless 
he  can  plead  legitimate  excuse,  let  him  be  accounted 
contumacious. 

IX.  When  all  this  has  been  duly  done,  let  the 
members  take  counsel  together,  and  if  the  greater 
number  think  the  facts  sufficiently  proven,  let  each 
councilor  state  in  writing  his  opinion,  with  the  rea¬ 
sons  on  which  it  is  grounded,  and  let  these  opinions 
be  collected.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  shall  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Bishop’s  official,  and  signed  by  the 
chairmau  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  which,  together 
with  the  opinions  of  each  in  full,  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Bishop. 

X.  Should  further  investigation  be  deemed  becom¬ 
ing  or  necessary,  on  the  same  day  or  another  day  of 
meeting  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  let  such  wit¬ 
nesses  as  the  Council  think  fit  be  called,  the  mission¬ 
ary  rector  having  been  allowed  a  hearing  as  to  the 
witnesses  he  may  wish  to  have  summoned. 

XI.  Each  witness  for  the  prosecution  shall  be  care¬ 
fully  examined,  apart  from  the  rest,  by  the  chairman 
and  by  the  other  councilors  through  the  chairman, 
in  the  absence  of  the  missionary  rector.  No  oath 
shall  be  required,  but  if  the  witnesses  do  not  refuse 
it,  and  declare  themselves  ready,  if  need  be,  to  con¬ 
firm  by  oath  their  testimony,  let  a  note  of  such  dispo¬ 
sition  or  declaration  be  made  in  the  report. 

XII.  Should  there  be  no  discrepancy  in  the  testi¬ 
mony,  and  the  Council  in  its  prudence  think  fit,  the 
testimony  shall  be  repeated  in  presence  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  rector,  who  shall  have  the  right  of  question¬ 
ing,  if  he  choose,  the  witnesses  through  the  chair¬ 
man. 

XIII.  Witnesses  for  the  defense  shallbe  questioned 
in  the  same  way  as  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

XIV.  After  mutual  deliberation,  they  shall  proceed 
as  above  (No.  IX.). 

XV.  Should  the  witnesses  be  unwilling  or  unable 
to  appear  before  the  Council,  or  their  testimony  not 
be  sufficient  to  throw  light  on  the  case,  let  two  coun¬ 
cilors  at  least  be  deputed,  who,  by  conversing  with 
the  witnesses,  visiting  the  localities,  or  endeavoring 
in  any  other  way  to  enlighten  their  doubts,  shall 
hand  in  to  the  Council  a  report  of  their  investiga¬ 
tion,  so  that  nothing  be  left  untried  to  discover  with 
moral  certainty  the  truth,  before  a  decision  shall  be 
given. 

XVI.  A  record  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done 
during  the  trial  shall  be  carefully  kept  in  the  (ar¬ 
chives  of  the)  Episcopal  Court,  so  that  it  may  be 
produced  without  difficulty  in  case  of  appeal. 

XVII.  Should  it  happen  that  an  appeal  bo  taken 
from  the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  Episcopal 
Court  to  that  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Metropolitan 
shall  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  the  trial  and  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  case. 

Given  at  Borne,  from  the  House  of  the  aforesaid 
Sacred  Congregation,  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  1878. 

JOHN  CABDIN.  SIMEONI,  Prefect. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  AGNOZZI,  Secretary. 

This  important  act  of  the  Holy  See  excited 
great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  meaning 
and  effect.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  in 
the  United  States  proceeded  to  appoint  in 
their  respective  dioceses  Judices  Causarum , 
who  like  a  grand  jury  examine  the  charge, 
and  the  testimony  for  and  against  the  accused, 
and  submit  their  opinions  and  record  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  the  Bishop  for  judgment. 


During  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  the 
Catholic  clergy,  from  Hew  Orleans  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  zealously  devoted  themselves  to  the  sick, 
thirty-three  priests  and  nearly  fifty  Sisters  of 
various  communities  and  other  religious  dying 
at  their  posts  by  yellow  fever. 

In  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  where 
laws  had  been  passed  for  a  supervision  of 
worships  and  the  confiscation  of  church  prop¬ 
erty,  and  several  bishops  had  been  banished 
for  protesting  against  them,  great  excitement 
followed.  The  Government  finally  entered  into 
a  convention  with  the  banished  Bishops  of  Me¬ 
dellin  and  Antioquia,  and  abandoned  the  prose¬ 
cution  instituted  against  the  clergy.  The  Bish¬ 
op  of  Panama,  in  an  address  to  the  Congress, 
March  25th,  explained  and  justified  the  attitude 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  General  Trujillo,  the 
new  President,  in  a  special  message  to  Cengress, 
asked  them  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  laws;  but 
that  assembly  on  May  13th  refused. 

The  Assembly  in  Bolivia  having  introduced 
a  law  suppressing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope, 
and  making  the  clergy  and  bishops  state  offi¬ 
cials,  Bishop  Juan  de  Dios  Bosque  protested. 

In  Corea  a  persecution  against  the  Catholics 
began  early  in  the  year,  several  Christian  vil¬ 
lages  were  depopulated  and  plundered,  and 
numbers  of  the  faithful  imprisoned.  Bishop 
Eidel,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Corea,  was  impris¬ 
oned  January  28th,  and  menaced  with  death, 
but  was  finally  exiled. 

Dr.  Johann  Alzog,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  time, 
died  of  apoplexy  at  Preiburg,  Baden,  Febru¬ 
ary  28th.  He  was  born  at  Ohlau,  Silesia,  in 
1808,  and  was  ordained  in  1834.  He  was  made 
Professor  of  Exegesis  and  Church  History  the 
next  year  at  Posen,  and  filled  the  chair  of  His¬ 
tory  at  Freiburg  from  1853  to  his  death.  His 
“  Lehrbuch  der  Universal  Kirchengeschicte” 
appeared  in  1840,  and  has  gone  through  many 
editions.  It  was  translated  into  French,  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  Polish,  and  recently  into  English 
(Cincinnati,  1878).  The  Abb 6  J.  E.  Darras, 
author  of  a  “  Church  History,”  also  translated 
into  English  in  this  country,  died  November 
8th. 

The  Jesuit  Father  Peter  Angelo  Secchi,  a 
distinguished  astronomer,  mathematician,  and 
physicist,  died  at  Eome,  February  26th.  He 
was  born  at  Eeggio  in  1818,  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1833.  After  teaching  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy  in  Italy,  he  began  his  theo¬ 
logical  course,  which  he  completed  at  George¬ 
town,  D.  C.  In  1850  he  was  made  Director  of 
the  Observatory  of  the  Eoman  College.  He 
invented  a  new  system  of  meteorological  ob¬ 
servation  and  a  meteorograph.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  Papal  States,  was  engineer  of 
the  works  introducing  water  into  Eome  from 
Frosinone,  and  attained  great  success  in  spec¬ 
troscopic  analysis  and  in  solar  and  stellar  phys¬ 
ics.  His  most  important  work  on  the  sun  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1870.  His  researches 
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on  electrical  rheometry  were  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1852. 

EOSS,  Alexander  Milton,  a  Canadian  nat¬ 
uralist  and  author,  was  born  December  13, 
1832,  in  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada.  His  par¬ 
ents,  William  and  Frederika  Eoss,  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  Scotch  Highlanders  who  came 
to  Canada  from  Eoss-shire,  Scotland,  in  1785. 
He  evinced  a  great  love  for  studies  in  natural 
history  at  an  early  age,  and  embraced  every 
opportunity  that  offered  to  satisfy  his  craving 
for  knowledge  in  the  field  of  natural  science. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in 
his  eleventh  year,  he  was  removed  from  school, 
and  never  again  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  one. 
For  many  years  he  struggled  with  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  his  absorbing  love  for  natural 
history  never  abated.  The  supreme  object  of 
his  ambition  has  been  to  collect  and  classify 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  his  native  country,  a 
labor  never  before  attempted  by  a  Canadian. 
The  purpose  of  his  life  has  finally  been  at¬ 
tained.  He  has  collected  and  classified  570 
species  of  birds  that  regularly  or  occasionally 
visit  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  240  species  of 
eggs  of  birds  that  breed  in  Canada ;  247  spe¬ 
cies  of  mammals,  reptiles,  and  fresh-water  fish ; 
3,400  species  of  insects ;  and  2,200  species  of 
Canadian  flora.  Dr.  Eoss  has  by  his  labors 
enriched  the  museums  of  France,  Eussia,  Eng¬ 
land,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Spain.  His  principal  publica¬ 
tions  are  the  “Birds  of  Canada,”  “  Butterflies 
and  Moths  of  Canada,”  “Flora  of  Canada,” 
“Forest  Trees  of  Canada,”  “Mammals,  Eep- 
tiles,  and  Fresh-Water  Fishes  of  Canada,”  and 
many  monographs  on  kindred  subjects.  In 
recognition  of  his  labors  he  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  nearly  all  the  principal  academies 
and  societies  of  science  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Many  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  decorations  of  knighthood  as 
tokens  of  their  appreciation  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  naturalist.  Dr.  Eoss  is  a  resident 
of  Montreal,  and  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Canada. 

EOUMANIA,  a  principality  of  southeastern 
Europe.  Prince,  Charles  I.,  son  of  the  late 
Prince  Charles  of  Ilohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
bOrn  April  20,  1839.  He  was  elected  Prince  of 
Eoumania,  May  10,  1866,  and  was  married  No¬ 
vember  15, 1869,  to  Elizabeth,  Princess  of  Wied. 

The  area  of  Eoumania  underwent  in  1878 
important  alterations  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin.  It  had  to  retrocede  to  Eussia 
that  portion  of  Bessarabia  which  had  been 
taken  from  Eussia  in  1856,  and  in  return 
the  Dobrudja  and  the  territory  south  of  it,  as 
far  as  a  line  extending  from  Silistria  to  Man- 
galia  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  united  with  Eou¬ 
mania.  By  these  changes  Eoumania  received  a 
territorial  increase  of  about  2,500  square  miles, 
and  an  addition  to  its  population  of  about 
300,000.  The  area  of  Eoumania  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  49,262  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  5,376,000. 


In  the  budget  for  1877  the  receipts  were  es¬ 
timated  at  80,437,172  francs,  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  at  86,291,617,  leaving  a  deficit  of  5,854,- 
445  francs.  In  the  budget  for  1878  the  receipts 
were  estimated  at  121,372,451  francs,  and  the 
expenditures  at  93,372,451,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  28,000,000  francs.  The  public  debt  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1879,  was  609,959,499  francs. 

The  standing  army  on  a  peace  footing  com¬ 
prises  947  officers,  16,222  men,  2,739  horses, 
and  96  guns ;  on  a  war  footing,  42,449  men. 
The  territorial  army  consists  of  54,473  men 
and  192  guns.  The  militia  comprises  47,746 
men.  Thus  the  whole  available  force  in  time 
of  war  is  144,668  men  and  288  guns.  The 
war  navy  consists  of  3  steamers,  6  sloops,  20 
officers,  and  246  men. 

The  imports  in  1875  amounted  to  100,834,- 
000  francs,  the  exports  to  144,962,000.  The 
length  of  railroads  in  1877  was  1,239  kilome¬ 
tres.  The  number  of  post-offices  was  243  ;  of 
letters,  6,107,768  ;  of  postal  cards,  279,139  ;  of 
parcels  of  printed  matter  and  samples,  4,384,- 
740;  of  valuable  letters,  233,884;  of  packages, 
127,953.  The  number  of  telegraph  offices  was 
173;  length  of  lines,  4,142  kilometres,  and  ot 
wires,  7,208  kilometres;  number  of  private  dis¬ 
patches,  688,602,  of  official  dispatches,  263,110, 
and  of  transit  dispatches,  8,343. 

For  an  account  of  the  war  and  the  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  treaties  of  San  Stefano  and  Ber¬ 
lin  affecting  Eoumania,  see  Turkey  and  East¬ 
ern  Question. 

The  treaty  of  peace  of  San  Stefano  created 
great  dissatisfaction  in  Eoumania,  owing  to  the 
clauses  relating  to  that  country,  particularly 
the  one  providing  for  the  retrocession  of  the 
Boumanian  part  of  Bessarabia  to  Eussia.  Even 
before  the  text  of  the  treaty  had  become  known, 
and  it  had  only  been  rumored  that  such  a 
provision  would  be  made,  it  called  forth  the 
loudest  protests  from  the  people,  from  the 
Chambers,  which  had  continued  in  session  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  from  Prince  Charles  himself. 
After  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  the  Eou- 
manian  Government  officially  declared  that  it 
would  not  recognize  any  of  its  stipulations 
affecting  their  interests.  On  March  26th  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  held  a  secret  session, 
in  which  the  exchange  of  Bessarabia  for  the 
Dobrudja  was  unanimously  rejected.  One  dep¬ 
uty  wished  to  discuss  the  course  to  be  taken 
by  Eoumania  in  the  event  of  the  Congress  not 
pronouncing  against  the  exchange;  but  this 
proposal  was  overruled  by  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion,  all  the  deputies  present  holding  that  Eou¬ 
mania,  even  if  deprived  of  Bessarabia,  should 
not  accept  the  Dobrudja.  On  March  27th  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  attitude  the  Government  had 
taken  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
declared  that  this  act,  as  far  as  Eoumania  was 
concerned,  was  null  and  void,  having  been  con¬ 
cluded  without  her  participation.  “We  have 
protested  against  it,  and  we  shall  send  our  pro¬ 
tests  to  all  the  Powers.  The  treaty  is  a  scourge 
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for  the  country,  since  it  virtually  stipulates  its 
occupation  for  two  years.”  Another  secret  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Senate  and  chamber  was  held  on 
March  31st  to  draw  up  a  formal  protest  against 
the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  The  Government 
asked  for  a  delay  of  two  days,  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Prime  Minister,  then  on  a  special 
mission  to  Vienna.  In  spite  of  this  request,  a 
committee  of  five  from  each  chamber  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  the  protest.  The  anti- 
Russian  feeling,  however,  gradually  subsided, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  June  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  Government  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  by  which  the  various  details  incident  to 
a  Russian  military  occupation  of  a  part  of  the 
country  were  regulated,  and  which  in  this  way 
officially  recognized  the  presence  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  in  the  country.  It  contained  no 
limitation  of  the  time  during  which  it  should 
remain  in  force,  and  therefore  by  implication 
legalized  the  Russian  sojourn  for  any  length  of 
time  the  Russians  might  desire.  Prince  Charles 
closed  the  session  of  the  Chambers  on  July 
17th  with  a  message,  in  which  he  said  that  his 
country  had  been  called  upon  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  in  order  that  the  Berlin  Congress  might 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Chambers 
met  in  an  extraordinary  session  on  September 
27th,  and  were  opened  with  a  message  from 
Prince  Charles,  which  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
painful  sacrifice  to  which  the  Roumanians  had 
had  to  submit  through  the  decision  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Congress.  The  Prince,  however,  urged  the 
nation  to  have  faith  in  the  future.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  2d  a  bill  was  introduced  forbidding  the 
peasants  to  sell  the  lands  ceded  to  them  by  the 
law  of  1864.  The  act  had  for  its  real  object 
to  prevent  the  Jews  from  becoming  owners  of 
the  country  after  they  were  given  the  right  to 
purchase  all  kinds  of  property,  as  provided  for 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  On  October  12th  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  resolution  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
after  the  same  had  been  previously  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  session  closed  on  the  16th. 

On  November  26th  the  Roumanian  troops 
entered  the  Dobrudja,  the  Russians  having  pre¬ 
viously  taken  possession  of  Bessarabia.  Prince 
Charles  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants, 
promising  protection  to  all,  and  abolishing  the 
tithes  and  other  taxes.  On  the  27th  the  Cham¬ 
bers  were  opened  for  their  regular  session.  In 
his  speech  from  the  throne,  Prince  Charles, 
after  referring  to  the  annexation  of  the  Do¬ 
brudja,  said  that  the  neighboring  Powers  had 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  Rouma- 
nia,  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  its 
newly  acquired  independence.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  other  Powers  would  follow 
this  example,  and  that  an  assembly  would  be 
elected  which  would  remodel  the  Constitution, 
and  thus  enable  the  country  to  respond  to  the 
expectations  of  Europe.  The  Chamber  unani¬ 
mously  elected  M.  Rossetti  for  its  President.  A 
new  ministry  was  formed  on  December  4th, 
composed  as  follows:  M.  Bratiano,  President 


of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Minister  of  War  pro  tem.\  M.  Sturdza,  Fi¬ 
nance;  M.  Campineanu,  Foreign  Affairs;  M. 
Statescu,  Justice;  M.  Ferichidi,  Public  Works; 
M.  Cantili,  Worship  and  Instruction.  The  law 
for  preventing  the  peasants  from  selling  their 
lands  passed  the  Chamber  on  December  15th, 
and  the  Senate  on  the  30th,  where,  however, 
it  was  slightly  amended,  necessitating  its  return 
to  the  Chamber. 

RUSSELL,  John,  Earl,  a  British  statesman, 
born  August  18,  1792,  died  May  28,  1878.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  then  the  academic  center  of  liber¬ 
alism.  After  a  tour  through  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  he  was  elected  in  July,  1813,  when  still 
under  age,  member  of  Parliament  for  Fair- 
stock.  He  immediately  became  an  active  op¬ 
ponent  of  the  Liverpool-Castlereagh  Ministry, 
and  was  an  early  advocate  of  retrenchment  in 
public  expenditure.  In  1819  he  began  his  great 
battle  for  Parliamentary  reform.  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  “pledge  himself  to  support 
a  measure  that  went  the  length  of  proposing 
an  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the  represen¬ 
tation,”  but  proposed  the  disfranchisement  of 
corrupt  boroughs,  the  transfer  of  their  rights 
to  great  unrepresented  towns  and  counties, 
and  legislation  against  bribery.  As  an  imme¬ 
diate  measure  he  asked  the  House  to  do  sum¬ 
mary  justice  upon  the  proved  infamy  of  Gram- 
pound.  In  1821  Grampound  was  disfranchised 
and  its  members  given,  not  to  Leeds  as  Rus¬ 
sell  had  intended,  but  to  Yorkshire.  He  again 
brought  forward  the  question  in  1 822,  when  he 
suggested  that  100  members  should  be  added  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  should 
be  chosen  by  the  larger  counties  and  the  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  communities 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  also  an  advocate  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  for  that  reason 
lost  his  election  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon 
in  1826,  when  he  was  returned  for  Bandon 
in  Ireland.  In  1828  he  brought  forward  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test 
acts,  and  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  44.  In 
1829  he  voted  for  the  Catholic  relief  bill;  and 
in  1830,  upon  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to 
power,  he  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 
Many  at  this  time  were  puzzled  by  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  cleared  up, 
why  no  room  was  made  for  him  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  although  his  family  connections  were  most 
eminent,  and  he  had  been  for  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  years  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  had 
for  fully  ten  years  identified  himself  with  the 
championship  of  the  cause  which  was  at  last 
succeeding  and  bringing  the  Whigs  back  to 
power.  The  Grey  Cabinet  was  pledged  to 
Parliamentary  reform,  and  the  main  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  was  confided  to  Lord  John 
Russell.  Together  with  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Durham,  and  Lord  Duncannon,  he  drew 
up  the  bill  which  was  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  1,  1831.  After  a  fierce 
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opposition  and  several  changes  of  ministry,  it 
finally  became  a  law  on  June  7,  1832.  Lord 
John  Russell  went  out  with  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  in  1834  on  the  Irish  Church  question ; 
but,  on  its  return  to  power  in  1835,  he  became 
Home  Secretary.  This  place  he  held  until 
1839,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies.  In  1841  he  again  went 
out  of  office  with  Lord  Melbourne,  and  for  five 
years  led  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  corn-law  agitation  becoming  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  times,  in  1841 
Lord  John  was  returned  as  a  member  for  the 
city  of  London  upon  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  He  supported  the  Peel  Ministry  in  all 
questions  relating  to  free  trade,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  preservation  of  order  in  Ireland.  After 
Peel’s  retirement  in  1846  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  in  which  he 
took  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasu¬ 
ry.  He  resigned  office  temporarily  in  1851, 
on  the  question  of  the  county  franchise,  and 
in  1852  went  out  with  the  whole  Ministry. 
In  the  succeeding  Aberdeen  Ministry  he  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  afterward  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
He  left  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  in  1855,  and 
soon  after  became  Colonial  Secretary  in  the 
Palmerston  Cabinet.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
appointed  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  Vi¬ 
enna  Conference  occasioned  by  the  Crimean 
war.  The  results  of  his  negotiations  were 
rejected  at  home,  and  in  June,  1855,  he  re¬ 
signed  office.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  in  1861  he  was  raised  to  tbe 
peerage  as  Earl  Russell.  In  the  natural  order 
of  succession,  Earl  Russell  became  Premier 
when  Lord  Palmerston  died  in  October,  1865, 
and  it  was  immediately  understood  that  there 
would  be  another  reform  bill.  The  fate  of  the 
Government  was  boldly  staked  upon  the  bill, 
and  the  success  of  Lord  Dunkellin’s  amend¬ 
ment  left  the  Ministers,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  em¬ 
phatically  said,  no  alternative  but  resignation. 
With  this  act  Earl  Russell’s  active  career  as  a 
statesman  closed,  although  he  afterward  put 
forth  numerous  letters,  speeches,  and  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 
He  married  in  1835  the  widow  of  Lord  Rib- 
hlesdale,  who  died  in  1838,  leaving  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  In  1841  he  married  Lady  Frances  Elliot, 
daughter  of  the  second  Lord  Minto.  By  this 
later  marriage  Earl  Russell  had  three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  His  oldest  son,  Viscount  Amber- 
ley,  died  in  1876,  and  the  title  therefore  passed 


to  his  grandson,  John  Francis  Stanley,  horn 
August  12,  1865.  Besides  the  numerous  pam¬ 
phlets  and  letters  he  left  behind,  he  published 
a  large  number  of  valuable  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  were:  “Essay  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  Government  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  ”  (1823 ;  new  edition,  1865) ;  “  Memoirs 
of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht”  (2  vols.,  1824-’29);  “Establishment 
of  tbe  Turks  in  Europe ”  (1828) ;  “Causes  of 
the  French  Revolution”  (1832);  “Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  the  West 
of  Europe”  (1873);  “Recollections  and  Sug¬ 
gestions,  1813-73  ”  (1875)  ;  and  lives  of  Charles 
James  Fox  and  Thomas  Moore,  with  their  cor¬ 
respondence,  etc. 

RUSSIA  (Empike  of  all  the  Russias),  an 
empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Emperor, 
Alexander  II.,  born  April  29,  1818,  succeeded 
his  father,  Nicholas  I.,  March  2,  1855.  The 
heir  apparent  is  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
born  March  10,  1845.* 

By  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Russia  added  to  its 
territories  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  retro¬ 
ceded  to  it  by  Roumania,  and  the  districts  of 
Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batoum  in  Asia  Minor, 
detached  from  the  Turkish  Empire  and  pro¬ 
visionally  formed  into  the  government  of  Kars. 
With  these  additions,  the  area  and  population 
of  the  great  divisions  were  in  1878  estimated 
as  follows : 


DIVISIONS. 

Square  miles. 

Population. 

1.  European  Russia . 

1,S95,514 

48,159 

8,274 

14,228 

169,578 

9,950 

4.824,570 

1,805,486 

65,864,910 

6,528,017 

127,000 

1,941,255 

5,891,714 

600,644 

8,440,362 

4,505,876 

Bessarabia . 

2.  Grand  duchy  of  Finland . 

Government  of  Karst . 

5.  Central  Asia . 

Total  Russian  Empire . 

•  8,270,759 

88,399,808 

The  population  of  Finland  at  the  close  of 
1876  was  as  follows: 


LANS. 

Lutherans. 

Greek 

Church, 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Total. 

Hyland . 

185,092 

549' 

185,641 

Abo-Bjiirneborg - 

823,826 

321 

, .  . 

824,147 

Tavastehus . 

206,065 

.... 

206,065 

Viborg  . 

261,859 

28,393 

566 

290,818 

St.  Michael . 

164,038 

68 

164,106 

Kuopio . 

234.522 

7,788 

242,810 

Vasa . 

331,193 

22 

331,215 

UJeaborg . 

197,453 

.... 

... 

197,453 

Total . 

1,903,548 

37,141 

566 

1,941,255 

The  religious  statistics  of  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  according  to  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  “Kalender”  for  1877,  were  as  follows : 


RELIGIONS. 

European  Russia. 

Poland. 

Caucasia. 

Siberia. 

Central  Asia. 

Christians}: . . 

Jews . 

Mohammedans . 

Pagans . 

61,188,398 

1.944,878 

2,363,653 

258.125 

5,210,317 

8,1 5,433 

426 

245 

2,748,682 

22,732 

1,987,213 

4,6S3 

8,046,068 

11,941 

61,059 

286,016 

832,321 

3,896 

3,016,802 

14,740 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Imperial  family,  see  “Annual  Cyclopaedia  ”  for  1877,  article  Russia. 

t  Martin’s  “  Statesman's  Yearbook”  for  1879*gives  the  area  as  only  5,670  square  miles.  The  figure  given  above  is  from 
the  “  Almanaoh  fie  Gotha”  for  1879. 

X  For  detailed  statistics  of  the  several  Christian  denominations,  see  “  Annual  Cyclopaedia  ”  for  1S77,  p.  635. 
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The  majority  of  the  population  in  the  newly 
acquired  territory  in  Bessarabia  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church.  Of  the  population  ot  the  new 
government  of  Kars,  417,602  are  Mohamme¬ 
dans  and  183,042  Christians. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  in  1876  was  as 


follows : 

Eeceipts  In  1876 . 

Balance  from  the  previous  year 

Expenditure  in  1876 . 

Payments  due  from  1874 . 


Rublee. 


559,262,692 

38,951,882 


j-  593,214,574 


579,215,139  (  ^04  ms  yrn 
44,890,033  \  f)24’10o’1Tii 


Deficiency .  30,890,598 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditures  for 
1878,  according  to  the  budget  as  sanctioned  by 
the  Emperor  on  December  31,  1877,  were  as 
follows : 


REVENUE. 

I.  Ordinary  revenue  :  Rubles. 

1.  Direct  taxes .  133,302,866 

2.  Indirect  taxes .  801,612.877 

3.  Mines,  mints,  posts,  and  telegraphs .  22,530,871 

4.  State  domains .  27,897,322 

5.  Miscellaneous  receipts .  . . .  45,772,072 

6.  Eevenue  of  Transcaucasia .  7,216,015 


Total  ordinary  revenue .  538,381,523 

II.  Extraordinary  receipts,  revenue  of  the  East¬ 
ern  loan  of  1 877 .  27,495,708 

III.  Eecettes  d’ordre* .  22,417,485 


IV.  Extraordinary  receipts  (consisting  chiefly  of 
sums  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  subsidiz¬ 
ing  railways  and  promoting  public  works).  12.158,709 


Total  revenue .  600,398,425 

EXPENDITURES. 

I.  Ordinary  expenditures:  Rubles. 

1.  Public  debt .  133,676,719 

2.  Imperial  Chancery .  1,989,810 

8.  Holy  Synod .  10,100,830 

4.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  House. . .' .  9,047,464 

5.  “  of  Foreign  Affairs .  8,096,498 

6.  “  of  War .  181,841,736 

7.  “  of  Navy .  25,119,611 

8.  “  of  Finance .  75.511,913 

9.  “  of  State  Domains .  17,449,989 

10.  “  of  Interior .  53,952,366 

11.  “  of  Education .  15,946,113 

12.  “  of  Public  Works .  11,065,700 

13.  “  of  Justice .  15,162,231 

14.  Department  of  Control .  2,156,137 

15.  Imperial  studs .  818,207 

16.  Civil  Administration  of  Transcaucasia. . .  6,891,907 


Total  ordinary  expenditures .  563,827,231 

II.  Anticipated  deficits  in  receipts .  2,000,000 

III.  Depenses  d’ordre* .  22,417,485 

IV.  Temporary  expenditures .  12,153,709 


Total  expenditures .  600,398,425 

The  entire  public  debt  of  Eussia,  interior 
and  foreign,  was  estimated  on  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1878,  to  amount  to  2,450, 000,000  rubles, 
including  an  internal  loan  of  210,000,000  rubles 
issued  in  1877,  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  another  internal 
loan,  called  the  “  Second  Eastern  Loan,”  to 
the  amount  of  300,000,000  rubles,  issued  in 
August,  1878.  The  cost  of  the  war  was  esti¬ 
mated  officially  at  the  end  of  June,  1878,  at 
910,000,000  rubles.  Not  included  in  the  debt 
here  enumerated  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  pa¬ 
per  money  with  forced  currency.  According 


*  The  Eecettes  d’ordre  represent  the  estimated  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  volumes  of  law  printed  by  the  Government, 
from  the  produce  of  state  mines,  and  from  other  miscellane¬ 
ous  sources.  These  receipts  are  balanced  by  sums  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  amount,  placed  on  the  estimates  of  expenditures,  under 
the  heading  of  Dispenses  d’ordre. 


to  official  reports,  the  total  amount  of  hank 
notes  in  circulation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876, 
was  797,313,480  rubles.  The  amount  of  the 
new  issues  of  paper  money  made  during  the 
war  was  variously  estimated  at  from  205,000,- 
000  to  280,000,000  rubles.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  was  dispatched  abroad  in  November 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  loan  which 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  a  part 
of  the  paper  currency  issued  during  the  war. 
The  Imperial  Bank  on  November  13th  an¬ 
nounced  the  issue  of  the  third  series  of  4  per 
cent.  Treasury  bonds  for  50,000,000  rubies, 
the  bonds  to  be  of  the  value  of  1,000  and  5,000 
rubies  each,  and  to  he  redeemable  on  and  after 
May  1, 1879. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Eussian  army,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  was  as  follows 
in  1878 : 


CLASSES. 

On  the  peace 
footing. 

On  the  war 
footing. 

I.  Kegular  army : 

864,422 

88,306 

41,731 

13,413 

694,511 

49.183 

48,773 

16,203 

Total . 

457,872 

80,455 

80,455 

19,830 

808,670 

74,561 

23,470 

29,892 

II.  Army  of  first  reserve  : 

Garrison  troops  in  regiments.. . . 

“  “  “  battalions . 

Total . 

180,740 

129,815 

127,923 

276,666 

III.  Army  of  second  reserve : 

General  total . 

768,427 

1,213,259 

The  losses  of  the  army  during  the  war 
amounted,  according  to  official  returns,  to  89,- 
304  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded; 
among  them  were  10  generals  killed  and  11 
wounded.  One  Prince  of  the  Imperial  family 
and  34  of  the  higher  nobility  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded 
to  the  whole  number  engaged  was  very  large, 
one  out  of  every  six  men  who  went  into  action 
having  been  either  injured  or  left  dead  on  the 
field. 

The  Eussian  navy  in  1878,  according  to  offi¬ 
cial  reports,  was  composed  as  follows  :  1.  The 
Baltic  fleet,  consisting  of  137  men-of-Tvar,  in¬ 
cluding  27  armor-clad  ships,  44  unarmored 
steamers,  and  66  transports;  2.  The  Black  Sea 
fleet,  consisting  of  25  uuarmored  steamers  and 
4  transports ;  3.  The  Caspian  Sea  fleet,  consist¬ 
ing  of  11  unarmored  steamers  and  8  trans¬ 
ports  ;  4.  The  Siberian  fleet,  consisting  of  15 
unarmored  steamers  and  21  transports.  The 
total  comprises  223  men-of-war,  all  steamers, 
armed  with  561  guns,  with  engines  aggregat¬ 
ing  188,120  horse-power.  The  Imperial  navy 
was  officered  at  the  end  of  March,  1878,  by  17 
admirals,  32  vice-admirals,  31  rear-admirals, 
201  first-class  captains,  98  second-class  cap¬ 
tains,  303  captain-lieutenants,  443  lieutenants, 
and  129  midshipmen  of  the  special  corps  at¬ 
tached  to  the  navy.  The  marine  detachment 
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contained  at  the  same  date  5  generals  and  508 
staff  officers;  the  marine  artillery,  4  generals 
and  197  staff  officers ;  the  navy  engineers,  6 
generals  and  139  staff  officers;  and  the  navy 
architect  corps,  8  generals  and  48  staff  officers. 
Regulations  have  been  published  sanctioning 
the  formation,  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  of  a  “  volunteer  naval 
militia,”  to  consist  of  able-bodied  men  of  all 
classes.  Those  desirous  of  joining  this  force 
are  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  when  their  names  will  be 
inscribed  on  its  lists,  and  in  time  of  war  they 
will  be  appointed  to  ships  of  the  regular  navy. 
They  will  be  required  to  serve  as  long  as  hos¬ 
tilities  continue,  but  will  not  be  retained  in 
the  service  in  time  of  peace.  While  serving, 
they  will  be  subject  to  naval  law  and  all  the 
regulations  in  force  on  board  men-of-war,  and, 
if  wounded,  will  receive  the  same  pensions  as 
sailors  of  the  regular  navy.  Owners  of  vessels, 
or  societies,  who  may  be  willing  to  place  their 
ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  in  the 
event  of  war,  may  also  make  known  the  fact 
with  its  conditions  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
when,  if  the  Admiralty  approve,  the  ships  will 
be  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Russian  men-of-war, 
and  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  will  pass 
at  once  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 
Further  steps  have  been  taken  to  supply  the 
want  of  sailors,  which  is  felt  to  be  the  chief 
obstacle  to  making  permanent  additions  of 
vessels  to  the  navy,  by  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  seamen.  Ten  such 


schools  are  being  established  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  five  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
and  six  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  law 
has  been  approved,  to  come  in  force  in  1881, 
ordering  the  introduction  of  universal  military 
service  in  Finland. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Russian  commerce  since  1867 : 


VALUE  OP  IMPORTS,  IN  RUBLES. 


YEAR. 

Europe. 

Finland. 

Asia, 

Total. 

1867. .  . 

1868.. . 

1809. .  . 

1870.. . 

1871.. . 

1872.. . 
1873.  . 

1874.. . 

1875.. . 

1876.. . 

232,800,000 

239,900,000 

819,400,000 

309,100,000 

844,600,000 

407,700,000 

412,500,000 

540,200,000 

498,900,000 

442,800,000 

4,100,000 

4,500,000 

4,700,000 

6,800,000 

8,000,000 

8,800,000 

9,500,000 

10,700,000 

11,300,000 

10,300,000 

15,600,000 

16,500,000 

17,900.000 

20.500,000 

15i900,000 

19,200,000 

21,000,000 

20,500,000 

20,600,000 

24,500,000 

252,500,000 

260,900,000 

342,000,000 

335,900,000 

368,500,000 

435,200,000 

443,000,000 

471,400,000 

531,000,000 

477,600,000 

VALUE 

OF  EXPORTS 

IN  RUBLES. 

YEAR. 

Europe. 

Finland. 

Asia. 

Total. 

1867.. . 

1868.. . 

1869.. . 

1870.. . 

1871.. . 

1872.. . 

1373.. . 

1874.. . 

1375.. . 

1876.. . 

207,600,000 

209,500,0U0 

247,100,000 

342,000,000 

332,800,000 

311,600,000 

345,900,000 

411,200,000 

360,600,000 

379,300,000 

12,500,000 

8,200,000 

9,400,000 

8,700,000 

7,600,000 

6,200,000 

8,800,000 

10,300,000 

11,800,000 

12,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,900,000 

7,900,000 

8,400,000 

8,900,000 

9,300,000 

9,800,000 

10,300,000 

9,600,000 

9,400,000 

228,100,000 

226,600,000 

264,400,000 

359,100,000 

369,300,000 

827.100,000 

364,500,000 

431,800,000 

382,000,000 

400,700,000 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1875-76  was  as  follows,  in  rubles  : 


COUNTRIES. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1875. 

1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

Germany . 

221,442,000 

197,713,000 

109,898,000 

120,498,000 

Great  Britain . . 

133,704,000 

104,434,000 

130,759,000 

132,297,000 

France . 

33,281,000 

17,9S2,000 

40,063,000 

32,700,000 

Austro-Hungary . 

25,819,000 

23,641,000 

16,634,000 

26,605,000 

Turkey . 

20,167,000 

26,806,000 

12,814,000 

9,093,000 

Belgium . . . . 

5,057,000 

5,149,000 

11,592,000 

11,602,000 

N  etherlands . 

12,300,000 

6,863,000 

18,408,000 

24,811,000 

Italy . 

11,100,000 

7,868,000 

6,595.000 

6,148,000 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

3,191,000 

2,791,000 

8,764,000 

9,035,000 

3,578,000 

5,477,000 

Greece . 

2,355,000 

1,418,000 

1,534,000 

1,440,000 

Eoumania . 

1,901,000 

8,124,000 

1,600,000 

1,916,000 

8,113,000 

11,484,000 

19,91 9,000 

563 '  000 

China . 

10^783^000 

14.100,000 

2,554,000 

2,524,000 

Persia . 

5,246,000 

5,077,000 

1,874,000 

1,676,000 

Other  countries . 

18,612,000 

15,963.000 

3,517,000 

2,849,000 

Transit  trade . 

5,597,000 

8,14S,000 

5,597,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1 876  was  as  follows : 


PORTS. 

ARRIVED. 

CLEARED. 

Laden. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

Laden. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

Baltic  Sea . 

4,659 

2,720 

7,379 

6.995 

512 

7,507 

Southern  porta . 

2,229 

8,169 

5,398 

3,771 

1,877 

5,148 

White  Sea . 

397 

536 

933 

911 

32 

943 

Caspian  Sea . . . 

700 

31 

731 

555 

91 

646 

Total . 

7,985 

6,456 

14,441 

12,232 

2,012 

14,244 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  was  metres  of  railroad  in  operation  in  Russia,  in- 
2,373,254  tons,  and  of  those  cleared  2,382,273.  elusive  of  Finland  and  exclusive  of  Caucasia. 
On  January  1,  1878,  there  were  21,463  kilo-  In  the  latter  country  there  were  1,004  kilo- 
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metres  in  operation.  On  the  same  date  there 
were  1,709  kilometres  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Of  these  railroads  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  owned  61  kilometres  in  Russia  and  780 
kilometres  in  Finland. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1877  was  3,678 ; 
of  letters  sent,  90,704,556 ;  of  postal  cards, 
2,490,406  ;  of  wrappers,  6,641,194 ;  of  registered 
letters,  4,130,630  ;  of  newspapers  and  printed 
matter,  81,130,872  ;  of  parcels,  2,092,937.  The 
money  sent  through  the  post  amounted  to  2,016,- 
592,379  rubles. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education,  the  number  of  elementary 
schools  in  the  empire,  excluding  the  Caucasus, 
Finland,  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  was  25,077 ; 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools 
was  1,036,851,  of  whom  856,139  were  boys, 
and  only  180,712  were  girls.  One  school  ex¬ 
isted  for  every  3,070  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  proportion  of  children  attending  school 
was  1‘3  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  number  of  schools  and  pupils  proves  that 
the  schools  do  not  yet  exercise  any  consider¬ 
able  influence  over  the  masses,  the  report  en¬ 
forces  the  necessity  of  “  the  compulsory  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  only  measure  which  can  direct  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  the  right  channel,  and  give  it 
the  importance  which  it  should  possess  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.”  The  Minister  has  since 
called  for  reports  from  all  the  managers  of 
elementary  schools  on  the  question  of  compul¬ 
sory  education. 

The  decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  were 
not  well  received  by  the  Russian  people.  The 
“  Golos  ”  described  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  public  as  a  crushing  one,  saying  that 
it  was  felt  that  Russia  had  not  attained  her 
■object,  that  she  had  been  deceived  by  her 
friends,  and  that  she  had  foolishly  helped  her 
■enemies  with  her  victories.  M.  Aksakoff,  the 
Panslavist  leader,  made  a  violent  speech  at 
Moscow  in  July  against  the  resolutions  of  the 
■  Congress,  asking :  “  Has  victorious  Russia  really 
volunteered  to  play  the  part  of  the  vanquished, 
to  do  penance  like  a  criminal  for  the  holy 
work  she  has  done,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  her 
brilliant  victories  ?  Germany  and  the  Western 
Powers,  ironically  praising  her  political  wis¬ 
dom,  gently  withdraw  the  wreath  of  victory 
from  her  brow,  and  set  up  in  its  place  a  cap 
and  bells.”  The  “  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,” 
defining  the  position  of  the  country  after  the 
war,  said  that  the  Russian  public  might  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  those  who  wished  to 
continue  the  military  and  political  action  of 
Russia  in  the  East,  on  the  ground  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Berlin  Congress  were  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  and  that  the  external  greatness  of 
Russia  was  its  most  important  interest ;  and 
those  who  thought  Russia  had  done  too  much 
already,  and  should  now  devote  itself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  its  internal  development.  In  No¬ 
vember  the  papers  were  semi -officially  ad¬ 
vised  to  moderate  their  language  in  reference 
to  foreign  Powers,  on  the  ground  that  these 


attacks  were  in  opposition  to  the  Imperial 
policy. 

An  Imperial  commission  sat  at  Odessa  in 
June  to  inquire  into  frauds  which  had  been 
committed  during  the  war  in  connection  with 
the  commissariat  department  of  the  army.  The 
investigation  disclosed  that  the  evils  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  venality  were  more  widely  spread 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  any  one.  Among 
the  persons  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
inquiry  were  forty  staff  officers.  As  the  facts 
were  brought  to  light  public  indignation  be¬ 
came  pronounced  against  the  corruption  which 
was  disclosed,  to  which  were  attributed  in  a 
large  measure  the  extraordinary  losses  which 
the  armies  suffered  during  the  war.  Corrup¬ 
tion  in  common  civil  life  is  also  revealed  in  a 
report  of  Prince  Yolkonski  on  the  district  of 
Ranenburg.  This  report,  the  main  assertions 
of  which  are  substantiated  by  facts  cited  in 
detail,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  present  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  instituted  under  the  emancipation 
act,  is  permeated  with  bribery  and  venality, 
and  that  the  dissipation  of  communal  or  public 
funds  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
peasant  life  of  the  country. 

The  internal  condition  of  Russia  during  1878 
was  one  of  continuous  uneasiness,  growing  out 
of  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  political  and 
administrative  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
discontent  at  the  social  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  quickened  by  the  agitations  of  the  Social¬ 
ists  and  Nihilists.  Vera  Sassulitch,  a  young 
woman  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  was  tried  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  April  for  an  attempt  to  as¬ 
sassinate  General  Trepoff,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  secret  police.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  involved  points  which  were  given  a  polit¬ 
ical  bearing ;  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was 
an  unwelcome  surprise  to  the  Government, 
and  excited  comment  throughout  Europe.  The 
prisoner  had  been  under  the  surveillance  and 
displeasure  of  the  Government  for  about  ten 
years,  having  been  arrested  in  1867  as  the 
friend  of  the  sister  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  engaged  in  a  political  conspiracy.  She 
was  kept  in  prison  for  two  years,  and  was 
then  liberated,  but  was  arrested  immediately 
afterward  and  taken  to  eastern  Russia,  where 
she  was  carried  from  place  to  place  until  1876, 
when  she  was  set  free.  In  July,  1877,  she 
learned  that  a  political  prisoner  named  Bogo- 
hichoff  had  been  flogged  by  order  of  General 
Trepoff,  in  punishment  for  having  refused  to 
salute  him.  Vera  Sassulitch,  supposing,  as  she 
alleged,  that  the  act  of  Trepoff'  would  not  be 
noticed  by  the  Government,  determined  to 
commit  a  deed  that  would  compel  attention  to 
it.  She  accordingly  called  on  General  Trepoff 
at  his  office,  and  shot,  him,  wounding  him  se¬ 
riously  but  not  fatally.  The  case  was  brought 
to  trial  on  the  12th  of  April,  before  a  court 
which  was  opened  to  the  public,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  crowd  of  persons  of  high  social 
standing.  The  jury  was  composed  of  educated 
men,  of  whom  eight  held  Government  employ- 
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ments  or  decorations,  two  were  merchants,  one 
was  a  nobleman  of  independent  position,  and 
one  was  a  student.  The  prisoner  avowed  her 
act  and  its  motives.  The  Government  confi¬ 
dently  counted  on  a  conviction ;  yet  the  jury 
unhesitatingly  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and 
their  decision  was  received  with  applause  in 
the  court-room  and  public  commotion  on  the 
streets.  The  result  was  approved  by  the  news¬ 
papers  so  heartily  that  four  of  them  immediate¬ 
ly  received  warning  for  their  comments  upon 
it,  and  was  generally  accepted  as  an  expression 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  condemning 
the  whole  system  of  police.  The  Government 
was  offended  at  the  demonstrations,  and,  while 
it  was  impelled  to  retire  General  Trepoff  from 
his  position  as  chief  of  police,  it  promoted 
him  to  be  a  general  of  cavalry.  The  news¬ 
papers  were  placed  under  a  censorship,  meet¬ 
ings  were  forbidden,  the  students  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  surveillance,  many  officers  of  liberal 
views  were  dismissed,  and  the  intention  was 
announced  of  abolishing  trials  by  jury  for  po¬ 
litical  offenses  of  a  grave  character  and  for  as¬ 
saults  on  functionaries  while  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties.  Y era  Sassulitch  escaped 
from  notice  for  a  short  time  after  the  trial,  and 
orders  for  her  arrest  and  imprisonment  were 
issued  without  delay.  An  official  order  was 
published,  near  the  beginning  of  June,  directing 
that  political  offenders  be  tried,  according  to 
their  character,  either  before  the  tribunal  by 
which  the  indictment  may  have  been  drawn 
up,  or  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  On 
the  1st  day  of  June  the  Supreme  Court  of  Re¬ 
vision,  having  before  it  the  case  of  Vera  Sas¬ 
sulitch,  directed  that  her  acquittal  should  be 
canceled,  on  the  ground  of  informality  in  the 
procedure. 

The  confidence  of  the  Government  received 
another  shock  on  the  16th  of  August,  when 
General  de  Mesentzoff,  the  successor  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Trepoff  as  chief  of  the  secret  police,  was 
stabbed  at  St.  Petersburg  while  taking  his 
morning  walk,  and  died  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  General  Makaroff, 
chief  of  the  corps  of  gendarmes,  who  accom¬ 
panied  General  Mesentzoff  and  tried  to  arrest 
the  murderers,  was  fired  upon  by  them.  This 
attack  and  other  similar  attacks  upon  officers 
of  this  branch  of  the  service  were  ascribed  to 
the  Nihilists,  who  manifested  renewed  activity 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  whose  op¬ 
erations  became  more  threatening  and  open  as 
the  year  advanced,  until  at  last  they  seemed  to 
he  about  to  expose  the  Government  to  embar¬ 
rassment  if  not  to  danger.  A  secret  association, 
calling  itself  the  “  National  Government,”  pub¬ 
lished  a  circular  in  April,  containing  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  programme,  and  calling  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  up  arms.  The  arrival  of  fifteen 
students  of  the  University  of  Kiev,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  exile  for  breaches  of  public 
order  in  “the  cause  of  the  truth,”  as  their 
partisans  represented  it,  gave  the  signal  for 
disturbances  at  Moscow  on  the  15th  of  April. 


Shortly  afterward  a  ministerial  order  was  pub¬ 
lished  calling  attention  to  the  law  which  pro¬ 
hibited  assemblages  of  people  in  public  places 
where  disturbances  would  be  likely  to  be  cre¬ 
ated.  An  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
Nihilists  at  the  time  of  the  assassinations  of 
the  police  officers,  and  of  their  connection  with 
the  assassinations,  was  given  in  a  letter  from 
Odessa,  which  was  published  in  the  “Neues 
Tagblatt”  of  Vienna,  as  follows:  “The  Nihil¬ 
ists  may  be  regarded  as  the  front  rank  of  the 
malcontents  in  Russia;  the  innumerable  forces 
of  the  opposition  who  are  behind  them  do  not 
actively  support  them,  but  tolerate  them  as  the 
champions  of  a  cause  which  is  to  some  extent 
their  own.  In  a  meeting  of  the  so-called  Con¬ 
stitutionalist  party  at  Kiev  it  was  expressly 
stated  that,  although  the  ideals'  which  the  Ni¬ 
hilists  have  in  view  can  not  he  accepted,  their 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of 
things  must  be  regarded  with  sympathy.  This 
is  the  universal  feeling  of  all  people  in  Russia 
who  think.  .  .  .  The  citadel  of  Russian  des¬ 
potism  which  alone  had  not  been  undermined 
by  the  waves  of  the  revolution  is  the  third 
division  of  the  State  Chancellery,  or  secret 
police,  and  the  Nihilists  determined  to  attack 
it.  ...  War  has  been  declared  against  the 
blue  uniform,  and  the  first  victims  have  been, 
besides  General  Mesentzoff  and  the  police  agent 
at  Rostov,  the  chief  of  the  gendarmes  in  Khar¬ 
kov,  the  chief  of  the  secret  police  at  Taganrog, 
and  a  colonel  of  gendarmes  at  Pultava.  .  .  . 
The  organization  of  the  party  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  one;  each  government  has  a  principal  com¬ 
mittee,  and  sub-committees  which  are  called 
‘Krushki.’  These  sub-committees  exist  even 
in  the  Caucasus.  The  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  are  not  known  even  to  their  members, 
and  the  central  committee  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  calls  itself  the  ‘National  Government,’ 
is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  secrecy.  The  cen¬ 
tral  committees  obtain  printed  orders,  arms, 
and  plans  of  operations  direct  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  At  Odessa  alone  there  are  several  thou¬ 
sand  members  of  the  society.  The  panic  in 
Government  circles  is  indescribable ;  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  said  to  have  penetrated  the 
schools,  universities,  and  even  military  acad¬ 
emies;  and  the  police  do  not  venture  to  lay 
hands  on  the  Nihilists,  fearing  the  secret  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals.”  The 
correspondence  added  that  the  organization 
htid  powerful  supporters  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  society,  and  that  a  lady  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Russian  fashion  had  been  arrested  a 
few  days  before,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  found  in  her  house  from  the 
chief  of  the  Nihilist  Committee  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

The  “  Official  Messenger  ”  of  St.  Petersburg 
early  in  September  published  an  article  de¬ 
claring  that  the  patience  of  the  Government 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  series  of  criminal 
acts  committed  by  a  large  number  of  ill-dis¬ 
posed  persons,  culminating  in  the  assassina- 
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tion  of  General  Mesentzoff,  and  that  it  would 
henceforward  proceed  with  inflexible  severity 
against  all  persons  guilty  of  or  accessory  to 
machinations  directed  against  the  laws,  the 
bases  of  public  or  family  life,  and  the  rights 
of  property.  A  ukase  was  shortly  afterward 
published,  announcing  that  all  state  offenses 
and  all  assaults  on  public  functionaries  must 
be  punished  by  military  law.  The  pamphlet, 
“Life  for  Life,”  or  “Buried  Alive,”  published 
at  St.  Petersburg  during  September,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Nihilist  party. 
It.  declared :  “  "VVe  are  Socialists.  Our  purpose 
is  the  destruction  of  the  present  economical 
organization  and  inequality,  which  constitute, 
according  to  our  convictions,  the  root  of  all 
the  evils  of  mankind.  The  question  of  the  po¬ 
litical  form  is  entirely  indifferent  to  us.”  It 
further  threatened  that  “  our  daggers  will 
never  he  sheathed  until  our  oppressors,  who 
strangle  and  gag  us,  are  expelled  from  the 
country  ;  and  a  terrible  vengeance  will  be  taken 
if  the  Russian  nation  does  not  put  an  end  to 
this  mediaeval  barbarism.”  The  Government 
seemed  incapable  of  suppressing  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  manifestations.  The  state  of  siege  had 
been  declared  at  St.  Petersburg  and  other 
towns,  the  police  was  strengthened,  and  the 
streets  were  regularly  patrolled;  yet  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  discover  the  conspirators  were  fruit¬ 
less.  The  walls  were  covered  with  inflamma¬ 
tory  placards,  which  were  removed  as  soon  as 
they  were  seen  by  the  police,  but  those  who 
printed  and  posted  them  could  not  be  detected. 
The  agitation  spread  among  the  students  at  the 
universities.  Early  in  September  some  stu¬ 
dents  at  Berlin  who  were  suspected  of  Nihil¬ 
ism  were  arrested  by  the  police  of  that  city,  at 
the  request  of  the  Russian  Government.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  same  month  a  number 
were  arrested  in  Odessa  and  Kharkov  on  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspii'acy  for 
breaking  into  the  state  prisons  and  freeing 
the  Nihilists  confined  therein.  Threatening 
letters  were  sent  anonymously  from  Kiev  to 
various  eminent  persons,  and  the  police  and 
gendarmes  were  authorized  to  enter  factories 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  searching  the 
premises  in  the  presence  of  the  owners,  and  of 
making  arrests  if  necessary.  A  professor  of 
the  University  of  Warsaw  was  arrested  for  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Socialists ;  and  an  order  was  is¬ 
sued  warning  employers  against  engaging  work¬ 
men  from  abroad,  especially  from  Germany, 
on  account  of  the  influence  they  might  exert 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  The  Minister  Miliutin  received 
instructions  from  the  Czar  to  spare  no  pains 
and  to  use  whatever  means  might  seem  proper 
for  the  suppression  of  Nihilism.  The  “Golos” 
was  warned  for  an  article  which  it  had  pub¬ 
lished  against  the  German  Anti-Socialist  law, 
and  another  journal  was  warned  for  publishing 
a  letter  urging  the  chief  of  the  secret  police  to 
deal  leniently  with  political  offenders.  The 
agitation  among  the  students  became  general 


and  serious  in  December.  The  disturbances 
began  at  the  University  of  Kharkov,  where  the 
students  of  the  Veterinary  Institute  chased  an 
unpopular  professor,  then  went  in  a  body  to 
the  university  to  explain  to  the  students  their 
proceedings  and  invite  cooperation.  Several 
arrests  of  students  were  made,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  breach  took  place  between  the  body 
of  the  students  and  the  civil  authorities.  The 
students  sent  reports  to  other  university  towns, 
relating  what  had  taken  place,  and  inviting  co¬ 
operation.  The  students  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Academy,  the  University,  and  the  Tech¬ 
nological  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg  determined 
to  present  an  address  to  the  Czarevitch  recit¬ 
ing  their  grievances  and  asking  his  influence  in 
their  behalf.  The  committee  who  wrnre  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  the  address  were  arrested 
while  at  work.  A  second  address  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  part  of  the  students,  and  a  deputa¬ 
tion  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Czarevitch  to 
present  it.  Bis  Highness  was  absent;  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer  met  the  deputation  and  informed 
them  that  their  action  was  illegal,  but  took 
charge  of  the  address  and  promised  to  present 
it.  The  address  stated  that  the  prevailing  agi¬ 
tation  was  not  due  to  a  few  evil-disposed  per¬ 
sons,  but  extended  to  all  the  educational  es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  country,  and  had  been 
spreading  for  several  years.  Its  sources  were 
to  be  found  in  the  intolerable  position  in  which 
the  youth  of  Russia  were  placed  It  is  charged 
that,  notwithstanding  the  military  officer  as¬ 
sured  the  students  at  the  palace  that  they 
should  not  be  molested  for  what  they  had 
done,  several  of  them  were  arrested  and  guards 
were  placed  around  the  colleges.  The  students 
of  the  University  of  Moscow  made  a  protest 
against  attempts  which  they  alleged  had  been 
made  to  subordinate  them  to  persons  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  university.  The  Moscow  “  Ga¬ 
zette  ”  charged  that  they  also  displayed  an  in¬ 
subordinate  spirit  against  their  own  proper  of¬ 
ficers.  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  Govern¬ 
ors  of  the  university  towns  to  put  in  force  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  laws  relating  to  those  in¬ 
stitutions,  even  to  closing  them.  An  attempt 
made  by  a  body  of  students  of  the  University 
of  Kiev  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
closing  of  the  university  resulted  in  a  conflict 
with  the  soldiers,  in  which  about  eighty  persons 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Or¬ 
ders  were  sent  to  the  police  at  the  frontier  to 
exercise  double  vigilance  in  stopping  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  revolutionary  pamphlets  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  entrance  of  revolutionary  emissaries 
from  Germany.  From  the  time  of  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  disturbances  at  Kiev  in  the  spring 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  students  of  the  Universities  of  Kiev,  Khar¬ 
kov,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg  were  expelled 
imprisoned,  or  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia. 

Count  Pahlen,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  who 
was  dismissed  from  office  after  the  trial  of  Vera 
Sassulitch,  was  a  prominent  Liberal  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  reformer,  and  had  been  for  some  time  the 
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object  of  the  attacks  of  the  reactionary  party. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  his  dismissal  was 
a  demand  by  the  reactionists,  growing  out  of 
an  incident  in  the  Vera  Sassulitch  trial,  that 
advocates  should  be  subjected  to  Government 
control.  Count  Pahlen  opposed  this  proposal, 
and  was  removed,  to  make  way  for  M.  Nabo- 
koff,  a  reactionist. 

The  resignation  of  M.  de  Reutern  as  Minister 
of  Finance  was  officially  announced  July  19th. 
He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Greig.  General  Tima- 
cheff,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  in  December.  The  Emperor  addressed 
him  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  service  he  had 
given,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Vladimir 
order  of  the  first  class.  Privy  Councilor  Ma- 
koff  was  appointed  Provisional  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  General  Timacheff  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Senate.  An  intention  was 
attributed  to  the  Czar,  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  take  advantage  of  the  changes  which 
the  resignations  of  the  old  ministers  were 
making  necessary  in  the  personality  of  his 
Cabinet  to  introduce  a  new  policy  of  admin¬ 
istration,  and  substitute  for  the  present  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers  a  Cabinet  which  should  hold 
its  councils  under  his  presidency.  In  this  Cabi¬ 


net  it  was  understood  that  Count  Shouvaloff 
would  take  the  chief  position,  an  event  which 
was  made  more  practicable  and  probable  by 
the  growing  age  and  infirmities  of  Prince 
Gortchakoff.  Nothing  definite  on  this  subject 
had  been  made  known  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Attention  has  been  paid  recently  to  the  com¬ 
munications  with  Siberia  by  way  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  great  rivers  of  that  country. 
Three  ships  laden  with  corn,  hemp,  flax,  etc., 
were  sent  from  Siberia  by  the  Arctic  route  to 
Europe  in  1878.  A  great  development  of  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  has  taken  place  in  southern 
Siberia  since  the  recent  acquisition  by  Russia 
of  Semivitchinsk,  Kuldja,  and  the  Hi  Valley. 
The  Russian  legation  at  Teheran  is  promoting 
the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Tiflis 
and  the  Persian  capital,  which  will  be  carried 
out,  if  necessary,  exclusively  with  means  sup¬ 
plied  from  Russia ;  and  an  extension  of  the 
line,  it  was  said  in  September,  was  even  con¬ 
templated  to  Herat.  A  grand  national  exhi¬ 
bition  is  projected  to  be  held  at  Moscow  in 
1880,  a  date  which  will  correspond  with  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  accession  of  the  present 
Emperor  to  the  throne. 


s 


,SAN  SALVADOR  (RepItblioa  de  San  Sal¬ 
vador),  one  of  the  five  independent  states  of 
Central  America.  (For  territorial  division, 
area,  population,*  etc.,  see  “Annual  Cyclopae¬ 
dia”  for  1873).  The  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  is  Sefior  DonR.  Zaldivar  (May,  1876) ;  and 
the  Vice-President,  Sr.  Don  T.  Larreynaga. 
The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min¬ 
isters:  Interior,  Sr.  Don  A.  Lopez;  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sr.  Don  C.  Ulloa;  Justice,  Sr.  Don 
G.  Aguilar;  Public  Instruction,  Sr.  Don  M. 
Gallardo;  and  War  and  Finance,  Sr.  Don  A. 
Moran.  The  President  of  the  Corps  L6gislatif 
is  Sr.  Don  M.  Olivares  ;  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Sr.  Don  T.  Moreno ;  and  the  Bishop,  T.  M. 
Pineda  y  Zaldana. 

The  standing  army  is  1,000  strong,  and  the 
militia  5,000.  The  Minister  of  War  reports 
the  condition  of  the  forces  as  most  admirable, 
and  that  the  troops  were  well  supplied  with 
good  arms  of  all  kinds. 

The  national  revenue  for  1876  was  set  down 
at  $1,096,591,  and  the  expenditure  at  $1,794,- 
282,  constituting  a  deficit  of  $697,691.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  country  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  extremely  unfavorable ; 
but  symptoms  of  improvement  have  of  late 
been  observed.  For  instance,  the  revenue  and 
expenditures  for  1878  were  estimated  at  $1,- 
500,000  and  $1,300,000  respectively;  and  the 
Treasury  returns  for  February  and  March  of 
the  same  year  show  a  total  income  of  $261,- 

*  European  statisticians  estimate  the  population  as  not 
exceeding  450,000. 


507,  with  hut  $73,792  of  expenditures.  The 
spirit  tax  alone  yielded  $146,760  in  the  first 
quarter  ;  and  the  total  yield  of  that  monopoly 
for  the  year  was  estimated  at  $670,000.  “The 
financial  difficulties  having  now  been  re¬ 
moved,”  writes  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
“the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  country  will, 
with  economy  and  wise  management,  suffice 
to  meet  all  present  requirements.”  The  float¬ 
ing  home  debt  of  the  republic  was  reported  to 
amount  to  $1,072,948  on  September  30,  1876. 

The  exports  for  1876  were  of  a  total  value 
of  $3,605,023,  against  $3,179,514  in  1875  ;  and 
the  imports,  $1,698,083,  against  $2,689,96S  in 
1875.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  value 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  San  Salvador  for 
the  year  1877,  and  the  countries  with  which  it 


was  carried  on : 

EXTORTS. 

COUNTRIES.  Value. 

Great  Britain . $1,805,408 

United  States .  956,161 

France .  546.679 

Germany . 204,193 

Other  countries .  447,896 

Total . $3,960,932 

IMPORTS. 

Great  Britain . $1,219,991 

France .  361, S25 

United  States .  270,129 

Germany .  82,471 

Other  countries .  376,626 


Total . $2,311,042 


According  to  the  foregoing  figures,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  republic  was  $1,- 
649,890.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  exports  to 
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Great  Britain  were  of  nearly  double  the  value 
of  those  to  the  United  States,  and  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  the  former  almost  five  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  imports  from  the  latter; 
hut,  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  the  absolute 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  San  Salvador  in 
both  cases  was  almost  the  same,  say  very  little 
less  than  $700,000.  The  value  of  the  cotton 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States  was  but 
$45,010,  against  $983,247  from  Great  Britain  ; 
but  American  machinery  was  imported  to  the 
amount  of  $20,418,  against  but  $1,073  worth 
of  British.  The  chief  staples  of  export  are  in¬ 
digo,  coffee,  sugar,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  India- 
rubber,  the  first  thing  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  The  total  indigo  crop  in  1877  amounted 
to  1,636,227  lbs.,  of  which  Great  Britain  alone 
took  1,055,700  lbs.  There  were  15,861,947  lbs. 
of  coffee  produced  in  the  same  year,  and  3,- 
521,138  lbs.  of  sugar.  Rice  is  now  grown  in 
considerable  quantities,  as  is  also  tobacco :  of 
the  former  Costa  Rica  took  405,635  lbs.,  and 
of  the  latter  213,650;  the  entire  crop  amount¬ 
ing  to  604,135  and  270,550  lbs.  respectively. 
Of  313,062  lbs.  of  hides  shipped,  the  larger 
portion  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  values  of  some  of  the  principal 
commodities  exported  to  all  destinations  in 
1877  were  as  follows:  Indigo,  $1,636,227  (con¬ 
siderably  less  than  usual);  coffee,  $1,686,194; 
silver  ores,  $142,466;  sugar,  $111,634;  balsam 
of  Peru,  $50,137.  Cotton  fabrics  were  im¬ 
ported  to  the  amount  of  $1.077,701 ;  woolen 
fabrics,  $58,832;  silk  fabrics,  $53,215;  hard¬ 
ware,  $870,404;  flour,  $111,856  (mainly  from 
California);  provisions,  $58.242 ;  wines,  spirits, 
etc.,  $48,065  ;  glass  and  earthen  ware,  $64,448. 
The  shipping  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  republic  in  1877  was  nearly  12,000  tons; 
of  which  4,269  were  for  the  United  States, 
4,564  for  England,  1,080  for  France,  788  for 
Germany,  726  for  Costa  Rica,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  for  other  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

A  new  contract  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Com¬ 
pany  was  talked  of.  The  Government  ex¬ 
pressed  its  willingness  to  pay  $10,000  per  an¬ 
num  in  addition  to  the  present  subsidy,  on 
condition  that  all  through  steamers  should 
touch  at  both  La  Libertad  and  Acajutla  every 
voyage,  keeping  up  the  same  service  as  usual 
in  the  intermediate  lines. 

In  Chalchuapa,  a  fertile  district  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  republic,  inducements  are  of¬ 
fered  to  immigrants.  A  free  building  site  in 
the  town,  and  security  of  person  and  proper¬ 
ty,  are  guaranteed.  The  lands  are  remarkably 
good,  and  those  not  private  property  can  easily 
be  obtained.  Coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco, 
etc.,  are  the  staples  of  production. 

The  Government  has  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  joining  the  Postal  Union.  Although 
the  mail  service  is  tolerably  well  provided  for, 
so  far  as  the  establishment  of  mail  routes  is 
concerned  within  the  republic,  the  rates  of 
postage  on  letters  have  always  been  high. 


Peace  remained  undisturbed  throughout  the 
republic  during  the  year. 

SERVIA,  a  principality  of  southeastern 
Europe.  The  Prince,  Milan  IV.  Obrenovitch, 
born  in  1854,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the 
election  of  the  Servian  National  Assembly,  af¬ 
ter  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  Prince  Mi¬ 
chael  Obrenovitch,  in  June,  1868.  He  was 
crowned  at  Belgrade,  and  assumed  the  govern¬ 
ment  August  22, 1872.  He  was  married  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  1875,  to  Natalie  de  Keshko,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Russian  nobleman,  and  has  one  son, 
Prince  Alexander,  born  August  14,  1876.  The 
area  of  Servia  is  18,687  square  miles;  popula¬ 
tion  in  1878, 1,720,000.  According  to  the  bud¬ 
get  for  the  year  1877-78,  the  revenue  was 
38,800,338  “  tax  piasters  ”  (1  piaster  =  7  cents), 
and  the  expenditures  38,627,752  piasters.  A 
loan  was  contracted  in  1876  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  known. 
The  number  of  taxable  persons  in  1875  was 
287,047.  The  imports  in  1874  amounted  to 
32,456,362  francs,  the  exports  to  39,001,878 
francs,  and  the  transit  trade  to  6.631,000  francs. 

The  army  consists  of  the  standing  army  and 
the  national  army.  The  former  is  estimated  at 
4,222  men,  and  the  latter  at  150,590. 

For  an  account  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  affecting 
Servia,  see  Turkey  and  Eastern  Question. 

The  Skupshtina  was  opened  on  July  7th,  by 
Prince  Milan.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne 
he  stated  the  motives  for  entering  upon  a 
second  campaign  against  Turkey,  and  thanked 
the  national  militia  for  their  services  in  the 
field.  He  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano  relative  to  the  independence  of 
Servia  and  the  extension  of  her  territory,  and 
expected  that  the  Congress  would  sanction 
Servian  independence,  and  increase  Servian 
territory  by  those  districts  in  which  Servians 
for  centuries  past  have  demanded  union  with 
Servia.  The  Prince  also  expected  from  the 
justice  and  good  will  of  the  Great  Powers  an 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Servian 
countries  not  united  with  Servia.  Servia,  in¬ 
dependent  and  enlarged,  would,  be  said,  ac¬ 
quire  fresh  strength  for  the  development  of  all 
the  national  forces.  The  Prince  concluded  by 
recommending  to  the  Skupshtina  to  confine  it¬ 
self  to  the  most  pressing  matters,  such  as  the 
budget,  the  laws  enacted  during  the  war,  the 
discussion  of  the  law  upon  invalided  soldiers, 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  active  army. 
Senator  Matitch  was  then  elected  President  of 
the  Skupshtina.  On  July  18th  the  Skup¬ 
shtina  unanimously  voted  the  budget  for  1878 
as  introduced  by  the  Government,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  unimportant  amendments, 
and  on  the  20th  the  bill  with  regard  to  the 
pensions  for  invalids  and  the  families  of  sol¬ 
diers  who  fell  in  the  late  war.  M.  Ristitch,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressing  the 
House  on  the  24th,  declared  that  Servia  should 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Berlin 
Congress.  She  had  acquired  more  than  her 
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neighbors,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  fur¬ 
ther  concessions  from  the  Great  Powers  with¬ 
out  risking  everything.  The  Skupshtina  was 
closed  on  July  25th.  In  the  latter  part  of 
August  the  entire  Ministry  resigned,  and  M. 
Eistitch  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of 
a  new  Cabinet,  which  was  announced  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  as  follows:  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Eistitch ;  Interior,  Miloikovitch ;  Finances, 
Jovanovitch;  War,  Leshyanin  ;  Worship,  Was- 
silyevitch ;  Justice,  Lazarevitch ;  Public  Works, 
Alimpitch.  The  Skupshtina  assembled  again 
on  December  3d.  Of  six  deputies  named  by 
the  Skupshtina,  Prince  Milan  selected  M.  Tas- 
kakovitch  as  President,  and  M.  Vasitch  as  Vice- 
President.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he 
declared  that  the  equal  rights  of  Servian  sub¬ 
jects  of  all  religious  denominations  should  be 
recognized. 

On  August  22d  the  Servians  celebrated  si¬ 
multaneously  the  independence  ofServia,  Prince 
Milan’s  birthday,  and  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  Prince  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  announced  a  future  era  of  peace, 
thanked  the  nation  for  the  sacrifices  it  made 
during  the  war,  congratulated  the  country  on 
the  accession  of  territory,  and  promised  help 
to  the  families  of  those  killed  or  injured  during 
the  hostilities. 

SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  LIFE-SAV¬ 
IN  G.  This  institution  was  formally  established 
during  the  past  year,  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap¬ 


proved  June  18, 1878.  It  is  the  only  exclusive¬ 
ly  governmental  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  the  life-saving  institutions  abroad 
being  all  voluntary  societies,  supported  by  the 
donations  of  benevolent  persons;  and  to  this 
country  belongs  the  eminent  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  organized  an  elaborate  system  of  relief  for 
seafarers  wrecked  upon  its  coasts,  backed  by 
the  means  and  energies  of  the  Government. 

Although  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is 
more  extended  than  that  of  any  other  mari¬ 
time  country,  and  is  fraught  with  peculiar 
difficulties  and  perils  to  navigators,  as  many 
shipwrecks  show,  the  public  movements  for 
protecting  the  lives  imperiled  by  disaster  upon 
it  appear  to  have  long  been  remarkably  feeble 
and  disconnected,  considering  the  active  sym¬ 
pathy  called  into  play  by  constantly  recurring 
calamity.  The  first  regular  attempt  at  organ¬ 
ized  succor  was  made  by  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society,  an  association  of  gentlemen 
origioally  formed  in  1786,  incorporated  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  of  benevolence  in  1791,  but  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of 
shipwreck  in  1789,  when  it  placed  some  huts  on 
desolate  portions  of  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  shelter  of  mariners  who  might  escape 
from  the  sea,  the  first  building  for  this  purpose 
being  erected  on  Lovell’s  Island,  near  Boston. 
In  1807  this  society  established  the  first  life¬ 
boat  station  at  Coh  asset.  Subsequen  tly  it  erect¬ 
ed  a  number  of  others.  Its  efforts,  although 
necessarily  limited  by  reliance  upon  volunteer 
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crews  and  by  the  conditions  of  extemporized 
service,  were  of  such  value  as  to  evoke  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  some  pecuniary  aid  from  both  the 
State  and  the  General  Government.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $5,000  made  by  Congress  in  1847, 


“  for  furnishing  the  lighthouses  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  with  the  means  of  rendering  assistance 
to  shipwrecked  mariners,”  which  for  two  years 
lay  unused  in  the  Treasury,  was  permitted  to 
be  expended  by  this  society  in  1849.  In  1855 
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it  received  from  Congress  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000 ;  in  1857,  another  of  $10,000 ;  and 
again  in  1870,  one  of  $15,000.  The  extension 
in  1872  of  the  Government  life-saving  service 
to  Cape  Cod  relieved  the  society  of  its  onerous 
charge  in  this  region,  and  enabled  it  to  de¬ 
vote  its  main  energies  to  the  better  protection 
of  other  parts  of  the  Massachusetts  coast.  The 
society  still  continues  its  wardenship  of  such 
localities,  and  has  now  78  stations.  No  other 
organized  efforts,  outside  of  those  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsequently  described,  were  made  to 
mitigate  the  distresses  of  shipwreck,  beyond 
those  of  three  or  four  other  societies,  all  ephem¬ 
eral  in  their  character,  except  the  Life-saving 
Benevolent  Association  of  New  York,  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  1849, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  but  whose  operations 
have  been  mainly  exerted  in  other  and  limited 
channels  of  benevolence. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  for  the  protection  of  navigators 
upon  our  coasts  were  listless  and  occasional. 
In  1807  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  na¬ 
tional  Coast  Survey,  which  failed.  The  charts 
and  sailing  directions  used  for  the  guidance 
of  mariners  were  for  a  long  period  of  foreign 
origin,  and  extremely  untrustworthy.  These 
were  superseded,  however,  by  charts  and  a 
“  Coast  Pilot  ”  of  great  value,  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Blunt  from  surveys  of  leading  harbors 
and  the  more  frequented  and  perilous  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  undertaken  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  In  1820  there  were  but  55  lighthouses, 
all  poorly  built,  mostly  badly  located,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  oil  lamps  of  inferior  illuminating 
power.  In  1832  the  important  step  was  taken 
of  establishing  the  Coast  Survey,  which  at  once 
began  its  magnificently  comprehensive  labors 
and  the  publication  of  complete  and  accurate 
charts.  About  the  same  time  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  army  began  a  similar  survey  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  gathering  movement  in  aid 
of  commerce  extended  to  the  lighthouse  system, 
which  by  1837  had  208  fixed  and  floating  lights 
in  operation.  At  the  latter  date  Congress 
passed  an  act  authorizing  suitable  public  ves¬ 
sels  to  cruise  upon  the  coast  to  assist  shipping 
in  distress,  and  the  revenue  cutters  were  des¬ 
ignated  for  this  duty;  an  action  which  resulted 
in  as  much  benefit  as  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  limited  number  of  vessels  comprising 
the  fleet.  No  other  measures  in  aid  of  the 
mariner  were  taken  till  1848,  a  date  which 
marks  the  inception  of  the  Life-saving  Service. 
In  August  of  that  year  a  vigorous  and  graphic 
appeal  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  the  Hon.  William  A.  Newell,  of  New 
Jersey,  which  secured  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000  for  providing  surf-boats  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  for  rescuing  life  and  property  from  ship¬ 
wreck  on  the  coast  of  that  State.  With  this 
money  eight  buildings  were  erected  at  different 
points,  and  furnished  accordingly.  An  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  these  appointments  was  the 
life-car,  the  invention  of  which  is  in  dispute 


between  Mr.  Joseph  Francis,  of  New  Jersey, 
then  a  boat-builder  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works 
of  New  York,  and  Captain  Douglas  Ottinger, 
an  officer  of  the  Revenue  Marine,  under  whose 
supervision  the  establishment  of  these  stations 
was  effected.  In  March,  1849,  Congress  made 
a  further  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  life¬ 
saving  purposes.  With  half  this  sum  eight 
buildings  were  erected  and  furnished  on  the 
coast  of  Long  Island,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Edward  Watts,  a  civil  engineer,  aided  by  a 
committee  of  the  before-mentioned  New  York 
Life-saving  Benevolent  Association.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  money  was  devoted  to  estab¬ 
lishing  six  additional  stations  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  John  McGowan,  of 
the  Revenue  Marine,  assisted  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Underwriters. 
The  same  year,  as  before  stated,  an  unex¬ 
pended  appropriation  of  $5,000,  made  two 
years  before,  was  allowed  to  be  expended  by 
the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society  upon  Cape 
Cod,  so  that  life-saving  protection  was  extended 
simultaneously  to  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  thus  inuring  to 
the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  newly  estab¬ 
lished  stations,  though  manned  upon  occasion 
only  by  extemporized  crews,  so  proved  their 
value  at  several  scenes  of  shipwreck  that  the 
next  year,  1850,  Congress  again  appropriated 
$20,000  for  life-saving  purposes.  Half  this  sum 
went  to  the  establishment  of  additional  stations 
on  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and  one  at  Watch 
Hill,  Rhode  Island,  under  the  supervision  of 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Noyes,  of  the  Revenue  Ma¬ 
rine,  cooperated  with  by  the  New  York  Life¬ 
saving  Benevolent  Association.  The  remaining 
$10,000  was  used  in  placing  life-boats  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  on  the  coasts  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas,  and  shel¬ 
tering  them  with  boat-houses.  The  growing 
interest  in  the  protection  of  navigation  was 
strikingly  shown  two  years  later  by  the  act  of 
Congress  organizing  the  Lighthouse  Board. 
The  system  of  lighting  the  coast  had  continued 
to  be  imperfect,  although  the  number  of  lights 
had  been  increased  to  320 — a  paltry  number, 
however,  for  the  then  second  commercial  nation 
in  the  world;  and  all  but  seven  of  them  were  oil 
lamps  with  common  reflectors.  But  in  1852, 
the  date  of  the  legal  organization  of  the  Board, 
this  service  underwent  a  memorable  transfor¬ 
mation.  A  scientific  programme  for  regularly 
lighting  the  coast  was  adopted  ;  towers  of  ma¬ 
sonry  or  iron,  built  by  the  highest  engineering 
skill,  arose  at  selected  points,  crowned  with  the 
splendid  Fresnel  lenses,  whose  drum  of  prisms 
augments  the  light  eightfold ;  responsible  keep¬ 
ers  were  appointed,  under  inspection  and  disci¬ 
pline,  as  wardens  of  these  beacons;  and  the 
work  of  development  was  begun  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  1,336  lights  on  the 
seacoasts  and  the  shores  of  the  great  Western 
rivers,  together  with  a  large  number  of  day- 
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marks,  fog-signals,  and  buoys.  The  Coast  Sur¬ 
vey  was  also  continuing  its  vast  hydrographic 
labors,  extended  to  a  study  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  its  influences,  and  the  laws  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  tides,  currents,  winds,  and  storms,  and 
changes  of  the  shore,  and  involving  the  copious 
issue  of  the  best  possible  charts  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  signal  value  to  seafarers  and  mari¬ 
time  interests  generally.  It  is  possible  that  the 
achievements  of  these  two  noble  branches  of 
the  public  service,  acting  on  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  had  a  reciprocal  effect  upon  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  nascent  Life-saving  Service ;  for 
in  the  years  1853  and  1854  Congress  appropri¬ 
ated  $42,500  for  its  uses.  With  this  money 
fourteen  new  stations  were  added  to  those  on 
the  New  Jersey  coast,  built  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  S.  C.  Dunham,  and  eleven  on  the  coast  of 
Long  Island,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J. 
N.  Schillenger.  Twenty-three  life-boats  were 
also  placed  at  points  upon  Lake  Michigan,  and 
several  others  at  various  places  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Lake  coasts.  Exclusive  of  the  boats  at  the 
55  stations  on  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
coasts,  there  were  in  1854  eighty-two  life-boats 
at  different  localities  elsewhere. 

The  measures  taken  up  to  this  time,  although 
dictated  by  frequent  appalling  catastrophes,  had 
nevertheless  a  certain  indeterminate  and  grop¬ 
ing  character.  The  life-boats  provided  and 
the  stations  established  were  doubtless  of  oc¬ 
casional  and  even  signal  benefit,  but  the  lack 
of  responsible  custodians  for  these  means  and 
appliances  of  relief  rendered  them  in  a  great 
degree  nugatory.  The  boats  in  many  cases  were 
appropriated  to  private  uses  or  fell  into  dilapi¬ 
dation.  In  some  instances  natural  changes  in  the 
beaches,  wrought  by  winds  and  tides,  made  the 
stations  out  of  situation  for  use,  and  the  ravages 
of  time  and  weather  had  told  upon  them  all,  while 
their  equipments  became  diminished  by  pillage 
or  worthless  by  decay.  Heart-rending  scenes 
of  disaster  occurred  where,  either  through  the 
paucity  of  the  stations  or  the  time-eaten  char¬ 
acter  of  the  appliances  at  hand,  succor  was 
impossible.  By  1854  the  inefficiency  of  these 
means,  emphasized  by  frequent  calamity,  had 
become  glaring.  Public  sentiment  now  ex¬ 
cited  Congress  toward  action.  A  bill  for  the 
increase  and  repair  of  the  stations  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  life-boats,  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1853,  had  failed  to  reach  the  House 
before  its  adjournment.  A  frightful  disaster 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  the  wreck  of  the 
Powhatan,  involving  the  loss  of  300  lives, 
brought  it  up  at  the  session  of  1854,  when  it 
became  a  law.  It  is  noteworthy  that  its  pas¬ 
sage  was  strenuously  opposed  in  discussion  in 
the  House,  and  upon  a  yea  and  nay  vote  45 
members  recorded  their  votes  against  it.  Under 
its  provisions  a  superintendent,  at  a  compensa¬ 
tion  of  $1,500  per  annum,  was  appointed  for 
each  of  the  two  coasts;  a  keeper  was  assigned 
each  station  at  a  salary  of  $200 ;  the  stations 
and  their  equipments  were  made  serviceable, 
and  bonded  custodians  were  secured  for  the 


life-boats.  Partial  improvement  in  the  service 
resulted ;  but  the  absence  of  drilled  and  disci¬ 
plined  crews,  of  regulations  of  any  kind  for 
the  government  of  those  concerned,  and  above 
all  of  energetic  central  administration  of  its  af¬ 
fairs,  were  radical  defects,  and  the  record  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  one  of  meager  benefits  checkered 
by  the  saddest  failures.  In  Congress,  in  1869, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Haight,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
instance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
his  State,  moved  an  amendment  to  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  providing  for  the  employment  of 
crews  of  surfmen  at  the  stations,  which,  though 
urged  with  great  force,  was  defeated.  Through 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox, 
however,  a  substitute  was  adopted,  which  se¬ 
cured  the  employment  of  these  crews,  though 
only  at  alternate  stations.  This  was  a  measure 
of  signal  benefit,  chiefly  because  it  opened  the 
door  to  the  subsequent  employment  of  crews 
at  all  the  stations.  At  the  time  it  was  not 
enough  to  more  than  improve  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  service,  which  then  scarcely 
deserved  the  name,  remained  half  abortive  until 
1871. 

This  was  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the 
present  life-saving  system.  Order  now  began 
to  stream  from  chaos.  During  the  winter  of 
1870-’71  several  fatal  disasters,  some  of  them 
occurring  near  the  stations,  others  at  points 
where  stations  should  have  been,  and  all  ref¬ 
erable  to  irresponsible  employees,  inadequate 
boats  and  apparatus,  or  remoteness  of  life¬ 
saving  appliances,  roused  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  then  under  the  administration  of  the  Hon. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  to  make  proper  represen¬ 
tations  upon  the  subject  to  Congress,  which  on 
April  20,  1871,  appropriated  $200,000,  and  au¬ 
thorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  em¬ 
ploy  crews  of  surfmen  at  such  stations  and  for 
such  periods  as  he  might  deem  necessary.  In 
the  February  previous  Mr.  Sumner  I.  Kimball 
took  charge  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service, 
and  the  life-saving  stations,  being  then  under 
the  charge  of  that  bureau,  also  became  the 
subject  of  his  consideration.  The  first  step 
was  to  definitely  ascertain  their  condition.  At 
his  instance,  Captain  John  Faunce,  of  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Marine,  was  detailed  for  this  duty,  and 
set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  stations, 
Mr.  Kimball  accompanying  him  a  portion  of 
the  way.  Captain  Faunce’s  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  on  August  9,  1871.  The  report  dis¬ 
closed  stations  too  remote  from  each  other 
and  from  the  scenes  of  periodic  shipwreck; 
the  houses  filthy,  misused,  dilapidated,  some 
in  ruins,  the  remainder  needing  enlargement 
and  repairs ;  outfits  defective  or  lacking,  even 
such  articles  as  powder,  rockets,  shot-lines, 
hawsers,  and  shovels  being  often  wanting; 
apparatus  rusty  or  broken  through  neglect, 
sometimes  destroyed  by  vermin,  or  by  those 
evil  persons  who,  as  Bacon  says,  are  but  a 
higher  kind  of  vermin;  larceny  everywhere 
active,  every  portable  article  being  stolen  from 
some  of  the  stations ;  the  keepers  often  living 
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at  a  distance  from  their  posts,  a  number  of 
them  too  old  for  service,  most  of  them  appoint¬ 
ed  rather  for  their  politics  than  their  com¬ 
petency;  the  crews  at  the  alternate  stations 
chosen  for  the  same  reason,  fitness  for  duty  be¬ 
ing  always  a  secondary  consideration,  and  these 
crews,  under  the  system  of  arbitrary  alternacy, 
often  falling  to  stations  where  they  were  least 
needed,  making  discontent  rampant  among  the 
volunteers  called  into  service  by  disaster  at 
the  stations  intervening,  and  breeding  quarrel 
and  disaffection  among  the  coast  populations. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time. 
The  vigorous  prosecution  of  reform  was  at 
once  begun.  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  then 
adopted  and  ever  since  adhered  to,  though 
against  manifold  obstacles,  that  professional 
fitness  should  be  the  indispensable  and  the 
only  requisite  for  the  agents  of  the  Life-saving 
Service,  the  removal  of  all  incapable  and  in¬ 
efficient  keepers,  and  the  appointment  'of  the 
best  obtainable  experts  in  their  places,  were 
commenced.  At  the  same  time  nearly  all 
the  stations  were  manned  with  crews  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  surfmen,  chosen  without  regard 
to  their  politics,  and  for  such  periods  as  the 
limited  appropriations  would  admit ;  and  the 
patrol  of  the  beaches  each  night,  and  during 
thick  weather  by  day,  was  inaugurated.  This 
important  feature,  by  which  those  imperiled 
upon  stranded  vessels  are  promptly  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  beach  sentinels,  and  speedily  made 
the  objects  of  life-saving  effort,  distinguishes 
the  United  States  service  from  all  others  in  the 
world,  and  largely  accounts  for  its  unparalleled 
triumphs  in  rescuing  shipwrecked  seafarers. 
Simultaneously  with  these  measures,  definite 
instructions  in  regard  to  their  duties  were  is¬ 
sued  to  the  keepers  and  crews.  The  next  step 
was  to  bring  the  stations  within  distances  of 
from  three  to  five  miles  of  each  other,  in  order 
that  neighboring  station  crews  might  be  massed 
together  by  signal  or  message,  should  extra 
help  at  a  wreck  be  required.  To  this  end, 
twelve  new  houses  were  built  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast  and  six  on  the  Long  Island,  and 
the  location  of  some  existing  stations  changed. 
The  old  stations  were  also  rebuilt  or  enlarged 
for  the  accommodations  of  their  occupants  and 
of  rescued  persons.  Means  being  limited,  all 
the.  stations  of  this  period  were  made  the  plain¬ 
est  possible  houses,  42  feet  long  and  18  feet 
wide,  of  four  rooms  and  two  stories.  One 
room  below  contained  the  boats,  wagon,  surf- 
car,  mortar,  etc. ;  the  other  was  furnished  as 
the  mess-room  of  the  crew.  In  the  upper 
story,  one  apartment  was  fitted  with  cot-beds 
and  bedding,  and  the  second  was  adapted  for 
storing  the  lighter  apparatus.  These  measures 
and  arrangements,  somewhat  provisional  in 
their  character,  and  struck  off  to  meet  the 
present  exigencies,  carried  the  young  service 
on  the  two  coasts  through  the  winter  of  1871 
-’72.  The  result  of  the  new  organization  was 
striking.  The  record  of  the  season  on  the  two 
coasts  shows  that  every  person  imperiled  by 


shipwreck  was  saved.  Fatal  disasters,  hitherto 
incessant,  appeared  to  have  suddenly  ceased, 
as  a  plank  when  sawed  through  drops  to  the 
ground. 

The  success  of  this  season  excited  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  the  service.  A  station  had  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  in  March,  1871,  for  the 
Rhode  Island  coast;  and  in  June,  1872,  one  more 
for  that  coast  and  nine  for  Cape  Cod,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  were  authorized,  thus  extending  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  beaches  of  two  other  States.  These 
stations  were  built  and  put  in  operation  by 
the  winter  of  1872.  Encouraged  by  the  record 
of  the  past  season,  operations  were  vigorously 
continued  for  the  one  to  come.  The  selection 
of  the  best  available  apparatus  first  engrossed 
attention.  A  commission  to  decide  upon  this 
point  was  procured,  consisting  of  officers  of 
the  Treasury  and  Navy  and  experienced  heacli- 
men,  which  met  in  May,  1872,  at  Seabright, 
New  Jersey,  to  examine  and  test  various  life¬ 
saving  appliances,  and  reported  in  favor  of  a 
modification  of  the  New  Jersey  cedar  surf- 
boat,  an  eprowcette  mortar,  the  India-rubber 
life-saving  dress  invented  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Merri- 
man,  and  the  Coston  night-signals,  all  of 
which  were  brought  into  use  at  the  stations 
with  satisfactory  results.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  season  for  opening  the  stations,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  code  of  regulations  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  service  was  prepared.  These  reg¬ 
ulations  arranged  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
into  three  districts,  assigning  each  district  to 
the  charge  of  a  local  superintendent,  chosen 
from  civil  life,  and  placing  the  whole  under 
the  inspection  of  an  officer  of  the  Revenue 
Marine  (Captain  J.  H.  Mer(yman).  Upon 
these  officers  they  laid  the  duty  of  periodical 
examinations  of  the  stations,  and  the  drill  and 
exercise  of  the  keepers  and  crews  in  life-sav¬ 
ing  manoeuvres  with  the  boats  and  apparatus. 
They  also  provided  for  the  keeping  of  journals 
or  log-books  by  each  keeper,  recording  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  surf,  and  all  oc¬ 
currences  at  the  several  stations ;  transcripts 
from  which  were  required  to  be  forwarded 
each  week  to  the  office  at  Washington.  Each 
keeper  was  furthermore  required  to  transmit 
to  headquarters  a  carefully  prepared  report 
of  each  disaster  occurring  within  his  precinct. 
The  regulations  minutely  defined  the  duties  of 
keepers  and  surfmen  in  regard  to  service  at 
wrecks  and  the  performance  of  patrol,  and 
made  provision  for  their  instruction  in  resusci¬ 
tating  persons  apparently  drowned.  The  pres¬ 
ervation  and  repair  of  the  buildings,  the  regu¬ 
lar  outfit  and  supply  of  the  stations,  the  peri¬ 
odical  returns  upon  proper  books  and  forms  of 
the  condition  of  the  station  appointments,  the 
methods  of  keeping  the  district  accounts,  and 
the  general  fiscal  management  of  the  service, 
came  within  the  scope  of  their  provisions. 
They  provided  for  boards  of  examiners  to  de¬ 
termine  the  professional  qualifications  of  the 
keepers  and  crews,  and  to  bar  all  but  experts 
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from  the  service ;  and  they  established  a  code 
of  signals,  with  flags  for  day  service  and  rock¬ 
ets  for  night,  to  enable  the  patrolmen  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  stations,  and  the  stations 
to  effect  intercourse  with  each  other.  Under 
these  regulations  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
was  greatly  promoted,  and  the  season  of  1872 
-’73  was  triumphantly  passed,  only  one  life 
being  lost  by  shipwreck  within  the  domain  of 
the  establishment. 

This  continued  success  induced  Congress  in 
March,  1873,  to  extend  the  system  to  other 
coasts,  and  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Hon. 
John  Lynch,  of  Maine,  then  a  Representative 
in  Congress,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce,  to  the  charge  of  which 
matters  relating  to  this  service  were  committed, 
a  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $100,000  for 
new  life-saving  stations,  and  calling  for  a  report 
of  points  for  others  upon  the  sea  and  lake 
coasts,  with  detailed  estimates  of  cost.  This 
magnanimous  legislation  resulted  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  two  new  districts,  one  embracing  the 
coasts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  the  other 
the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  be¬ 
tween  Capes  Henry  and  Hatteras,  and  placed 
five  new  stations  on  the  Maine  coast,  one  on 
the  New  Hampshire,  five  on  the  Massachusetts, 
one  on  the  Rhode  Island,  three  on  the  Virginia, 
and  seven  on  the  North  Carolina.  The  stations 
were  not,  however,  put  into  operation  until 
the  year  following,  owing  to  delay  in  selecting 
sites  and  procuring  titles.  To  make  the  report 
called  for  by  the  law,  a  commission  was  formed 
in  March,  1873,  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  consisting  of  Mr.  Kimball  and  Cap¬ 
tains  John  Faunce  and  J.  H.  Merryman,  of  the 
Revenue  Marine.  Their  report,  made  in  view 
of  the  actual  and  prospective  extension  of  the 
service  on  a  national  scale,  was  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  year,  and  involved  a 
comprehensive  mental  survey  of  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  our  vast  and  varied  coasts  on 
the  ocean  and  the  lakes,  personal  inspection 
and  study  of  the  principal  localities,  and  nu¬ 
merous  consultations  with  underwriters,  ship¬ 
owners,  captains  of  vessels,  veteran  surfmen, 
and  all  varieties  of  sources  of  relevant  infor¬ 
mation.  It  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  with  his  approval, 
in  January,  1874.  Guided  by  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  Congress  passed  the  act  of  June  20,  1874, 
authorizing  the  classification  of  stations  into 
three  groups,  designated  respectively  as  com¬ 
plete  life-saving  stations,  life-boat  stations,  and 
houses  of  refuge;  establishing  a  number  of  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  several  classes  upon  the  Southern, 
Pacific,  and  Lake  coasts;  creating  five  new 
districts,  each  with  its  local  superintendent  at 
a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum :  providing  for 
the  bestowal  of  medals  of  honor,  in  two  class¬ 
es,  upon  persons  endangering  their  lives  to  save 
others;  and  empowering  the  collection  and 
tabulation  by  the  Life-saving  Service  of  statis¬ 
tics  of  disaster  to  shipping,  both  in  Govern¬ 
ment  and  maritime  interests,  and  also  with  a 
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view  of  determining,  by  reference  to  the  pe¬ 
riodicity  of  marine  casualties,  the  points  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  protection  afforded  by  life-saving 
stations,  and  other  means  for  preventing  and 
mitigating  marine  disasters — a  matter  of  the 
gravest  importance  on  this  and  other  accounts, 
which  had  up  to  this  time  been  strangely  and 
unaccountably  neglected  by  the  Government. 
The  operations  of  the  service  for  the  year 
1873-’74  had  meanwhile  been  actively  con¬ 
tinued.  The  storm-signal  system  of  the  Signal 
Service  had  been  connected  with  seven  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $30,000  having  been  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  general  connection  of  the  system 
with  the  life-saving  stations  and  lighthouses. 
The  record  of  the  season  at  its  close  showed 
1,165  lives  saved  on  the  three  coasts;  only  two 
were  lost. 

During  the  year  1874-’75  twenty-two  new 
stations  established  under  the  act  of  March, 
1873,  were  put  into  operation.  The  number 
of  lives  saved  this  season  was  855,  and  there 
were  16  persons  lost.  Fourteen  of  these  were 
from  the  Italian  bark  Giovanni,  wrecked  on 
Cape  Cod  on  March  4, 1875,  too  far  from  shore 
to  be  reached  by  the  shot-line  from  any  ord¬ 
nance  then  invented,  and  in  a  surf  in  which  no 
boat  could  live.  This  loss  was  the  first  serious 
disaster  which  the  service  had  suffered  since 
its  organization,  though  fortunately  it  was  one 
not  chargeable  to  any  fault  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  By  direction  of  the  central  office,  efforts 
were  at  once  commenced  by  Captain  Merry- 
man,  assisted  by  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Corps, 
to  increase  the  range  of  the  wreck  artillery. 

In  the  following  year,  1875-76,  the  work 
of  creating  the  stations  authorized  by  the  law 
of  June  20,  1874,  was  actively  pushed.  Six 
stations  on  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  coast 
were  completed  and  put  into  operation,  involv¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  an  additional  district 
designated  No.  5.  A  gun,  designed  by  R.  P. 
Parrott,  Esq.,  of  the  West  Point  Foundry, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  with  a  maximum  range  of 
631  yard-:,  but  too  heavy  for  transportation  in 
ordinary  life-saving  use,  was  placed  at  Peaked 
Hill  Bar,  Cape  Cod,  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Giovanni.  A  life-raft  was  added  to  the 
apparatus  at  several  stations.  A  new  self- 
righting  and  self-bailing  life-boat,  devised  by 
Captain  J.  M.  Richardson,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  First  Life-saving  District,  of  much  less 
weight  and  draught  than  the  English,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  for  trial  at  Whitehead  Island,  Me.  The 
storm-signal  system  was  still  further  extended 
to  several  of  the  Atlantic  stations.  This  year 
several  incompetent  keepers  and  surfmen  were 
discovered  in  the  Sixth  District  stations  by  the 
Examining  Board,  put  there  by  local  politicians, 
and  were  promptly  ejected,  and  the  District 
Superintendent  was  dismissed.  The  number 
of  persons  saved  from  wrecks  was  729.  The 
persons  lost  were  22 — 7  of  them  washed  over¬ 
board  before  stranding,  6  drowned  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  land  in  the  ships’  boats,  and  9  by  in- 
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sanely  jumping  en  masse  into  the  surf-boat  as 
it  came  alongside  in  the  darkness,  capsizing  it 
instantly,  and  also  drowning  the  life-saving 
crew.  This  disaster  occurred  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  from  the  Italian  bark  Nuova 
Ottavia. 

In  the  year  1876  -77  four  new  districts  were 
organized — three  embracing  the  lake-coast,  and 
one  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Thirty-five  new 
stations  of  the  number  authorized  by  the  act  of 
June  20, 1874,  were  put  into  operation,  including 
five  houses  of  refuge  on  the  Florida  coast.  A 
new  gun  for  service  at  wrecks,  considerably 
lighter  than  the  gun  formerly  in  use,  and  with 
a  maximum  range  of  473  yards,  was  invented  by 
R.  P.  Parrott,  Esq.,  and  brought  into  use  at  a 
number  of  the  stations.  The  second  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  service 
to  local  politics  was  this  year  discovered  by  the 
Examining  Board  in  the  newly  organized  Fifth 
District,  a  number  of  political  retainers,  without 
character  as  surfmen,  being  found  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season  installed  in  the  stations  as 
keepers  and  surfmen.  They  were  promptly 
thrown  out,  and  their  places  filled  by  profes¬ 
sionals.  The  local  superintendent,  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  his  having  been  terrorized  by  the 
politicians  into  accepting  these  men,  and  in 
view  of  his  own  high  personal  and  professional 
character,  was  kept  in  the  service,  with  a  strin¬ 
gent  admonition  against  another  lapse  of  this 
kind.  The  stations  this  year  continued  in  effec¬ 
tive  running  order.  The  number  of  lives  saved 
was  1,500.  One  tragic  disaster  occurred  in 
the  loss  of  the  British  ship  Circassian,  from 
which  28  persons  perished,  the  vessel  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  wreck  ordnance,  and 
the  terrific  sea  rendering  boat  service  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  ship’s  company  had  all  been  rescued 
by  the  life-saving  crew  about  three  weeks 
before,  at  the  time  of  its  stranding,  and  those 
lost  were  mainly  a  corps  of  wreckers  who  had 
been  employed  to  get  the  vessel  off,  and  whose 
deader  had  refused  to  allow  the  life-saving  crew 
■  to  keep  a  line  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 
Besides  these,  1 1  lives  were  lost  on  other  coasts, 

:  seven  of  them  by  the  swift  disintegration,  in  an 
•  ordinary  sea,  of  a  rotten  vessel  upon  striking, 
before  the  crew  could  either  take  to  their  own 
boat  or  receive  help  from  the  shore ;  three  at  the 
-stranding  of  the  French  steamer  L’Amenque 
by  an  attempt  of  the  sailors  to  land ;  and  one 
by  a  man  being  washed  overboard  before  strik- 
iing. 

The  next  year,  1877-78,  is  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  service  for  active  efforts  and  im¬ 
portant  results.  The  life-saving  establishment 
at  its  close  embraced  148  stations.  Of  these, 
18  were  life-boat  stations,  16  of  them  on  the 
Lakes  and  2  on  the  Pacific  coast,  together  with 
5  houses  of  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
The  two  Pacific  stations  were  built  during  the 
year.  In  the  latter  part  of  1878  two  new  life¬ 
saving  stations  were  built  on  the  coast  of  Long 
Island,  one  at  Coney  Island,  the  other  at  Short 
Beach.  Two  of  the  old  stations  were  rebuilt, 


and  26  others  repaired.  On  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  two  stations  were  also  rebuilt  and  36 
repaired.  Four  of  the  Richardson  self-righting 
and  self-bailing  life-boats  were  constructed,  and 
placed  respectively  at  Orleans,  Mass.,  Fire  Isl¬ 
and,  N.  Y.,  Absecom  Inlet,  N.  J.,  and  Town¬ 
send’s  Inlet,  N.  J.  A  code  of  signals  for  com¬ 
munication  between  vessels  in  danger  or  dis¬ 
tress  and  the  life-saving  stations  was  devised 
by  the  Signal  Service,  and  signals  for  similar 
night  communication  were  brought  into  con¬ 
templation.  A  line  of  telegraph  built  by  the 
War  Department  for  the  Signal  Service,  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Hatteras,  running 
in  the  neighborhood  of  several  of  the  life-sav¬ 
ing  stations  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and 
communicating  with  headquarters  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  affording  instant  intelligence  of  wreck 
operations.  Preparations  were  made  by  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball,  for  establishing  telephones  at  twelve  of 
the  stations  on  the  same  coast,  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  intercommunication  with  the 
keepers,  which  have  since  been  put  into  effec¬ 
tive  operation.  The  extension  of  the  service, 
and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been 
introduced,  called  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
regulations,  which  was  accordingly  made  by 
direction  of  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  most  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  year  was  that  of  Lieutenant  D.  A. 
Lyle,  of  the  Ordnance  Corps,  who  was  detailed, 
at  the  request  of  the  Life-saving  Service,  to 
conduct  experiments  in  increasing  the  range  of 
wreck  artillery,  and  who  succeeded  in  devising 
two  bronze  guns,  one  weighing  with  its  projec¬ 
tile  only  202  pounds,  which  has  carried  a  line 
695  yards,  and  a  smaller  gun  weighing  with  its 
projectile  only  102  pounds,  which  has  an  extreme 
line-carrying  range  of  477  yards.  This  result 
would  appear  to  make  catastrophes  like  those 
of  the  Giovanni  and  Circassian  impossible. 
The  year  was  one  of  severe  tempests,  there 
being  171  disasters  to  vessels  within  the  scope 
of  life-saving  operations — the  highest  annual 
number  previously  known  to  the  service  be¬ 
ing  134.  In  the  report  of  the  service  for  1876, 
the  General  Superintendent,  commenting  upon 
the  remarkable  success  which  the  establishment 
had  achieved  in  saving  life,  and  claiming  it  as 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  organization,  had  re¬ 
marked  that,  if  ever  the  annual  result  should 
be  less  proud,  it  would  be  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  failed  to  meet  the  demands  made  by  the 
natural  development  of  the  service.  There  had 
recently  been  such  a  failure,  and  this  year  the 
predicted  result  followed.  An  appropriation 
by  Congress  below  the  estimates  submitted, 
prevented  the  stations  on  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  coast  from  being  opened  for  service  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  1st  of  December,  and  six  days 
before  this  time  arrived  98  lives  were  lost  by 
the  wreck  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Huron,  no 
assistance  being  at  hand.  A  similar  misfor¬ 
tune  occurred  on  the  1st  of  January  follow- 
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ing,  on  the  same  coast,  by  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Metropolis,  whereby  85  lives  were 
lost,  the  fatality  being  due  to  the  remoteness 
of  life-saving  relief  from  the  point  of  disaster, 
the  stations  in  that  locality  being  at  that  time 
from  10  to  16  miles  apart,  and  recommendations 
for  their  increase,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  ordinary  contiguity,  made  by  the  General 
Superintendent  for  two  years  previously,  hav¬ 
ing  been  disregarded.  In  addition  to  these,  ten 
lives  were  lost  on  other  coasts  at  times  when 
the  neighboring  stations  were  closed,  and  four 
at  points  too  remote  for  prompt  life-saving  aid. 
The  number  of  lives  fairly  lost  this  year  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  life-saving  activity  was  29. 
The  number  of  lives  saved  was  1,331. 

The  season’s  disasters,  no  less  than  its  suc¬ 
cesses,  stimulated  Congress  to  action,  and  the 
year  ended  like  a  peroration  with  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  June  18, 1878,  formally  organizing  the 
service.  The  bill  was  originally  introduced  by 
the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  an  ardent  friend  and  promoter  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  It  was  opposed  by  a  bill  to  transfer  the 
service  to  the  Navy,  which  was  introduced  in 
both  Houses.  Both  the  House  bills  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  from 
which  the  Hon.  Charles  B.  Roberts  reported 
a  substitute,  incorporating  with  Mr.  Cox’s  some 
features  of  the  other  bill.  The  measure  gave 
rise  to  a  spirited  discussion,  marked  by  an  able 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  existing  service  from 
Mr.  Roberts,  a  speech  of  great  brilliancy  on 
the  same  side  from  Mr.  Cox,  and  eloquent  and 
cogent  speeches  from  Messrs.  James  W.  Covert, 
J.  J.  Yeates,  John  H.  Pugh,  W.  W.  Crapo,  M. 
H.  Dunnell,  0.  D.  Conger,  and  0.  H.  Brogden. 
The  result  was  that  the  bill  passed  the  House 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  upon  reaching 
the  Senate  also  there  passed  unanimously.  It 
should  be  remarked  that,  so  long  as  its  fate  was 
in  suspense,  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  the  various  maritime  cities, 
the  mercantile  and  marine  classes,  and  the  sea¬ 
board  population  incessantly  poured  memorials 
and  petitions  for  its  passage  upon  Congress, 
and  protests  against  the  proposed  transfer  to 
the  Navy.  A  clever  woodcut  in  one  of  the 
leading  journals,  drawn  by  our  most  popu¬ 
lar  caricaturist,  representing  Uncle  Sam  in  a 
boat,  fishing  up  the  life-saving  bill  amid  a  gen¬ 
eral  shipwreck  of  sinking  bills,  with  the  le¬ 
gend  underneath,  “The  only  thing  worth  sav¬ 
ing,”  was  an  expressive  token  of  the  general 
warmth  of  public  interest  in  the  establishment. 
Mr.  Kimball  was  immediately  nominated  to 
the  Senate,  by  the  President,  as  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  newly  organized  service, 
and  promptly  and  unanimously  confirmed. 
The  provisions  of  the  new  act  made  it  of 
great  importance.  A  leading  feature  was  the 
organization  of  the  service  into  a  separate 
and  definite  establishment,  detached  from  the 
Revenue  Marine,  in  conjunction  with  which  it 
had  hitherto  existed,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  General  Superintendent,  whose 


powers,  duties,  and  qualifications  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  distinct  terms,  and  for  whose  aid  an 
Assistant  General  Superintendent  was  also  pro¬ 
vided.  Provision  was  made  in  one  of  its  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  Revenue 
Marine  as  inspectors  of  the  stations,  a  duty  for 
which  their  experience  as  revenue  officers  and 
coast  navigators  in  several  respects  qualifies 
them.  The  act  extended  the  annual  term  of 
service  at  the  seaboard  stations  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  May,  thus  covering  in  the  earliest  storms 
of  autumn  and  the  latest  of  spring  as  the  period 
for  the  activity  of  the  crews,  and  preventing 
for  the  future  the  occurrence  of  unaided  dis¬ 
tress  such  as  befell  the  Huron.  On  the  Lakes, 
the  term  of  service  was  also  lengthened  from 
the  opening  to  the  close  of  navigation.  The 
utility  of  this  measure  was  seen  in  the  abun¬ 
dant  succor  rendered  to  imperiled  navigators 
on  our  inland  waters  last  autumn,  as  well  as 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  pay  of  the  keepers 
was  raised  by  the  act  to  $400  per  annum,  just 
double  what  they  formerly  received  ;  and  this 
increase  of  compensation  to  professional  ex¬ 
perts  who  risk  their  lives  upon  many  if  not  all 
occasions  of  shipwreck,  besides  its  justice  to 
them,  relieved  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  from  the  very  serious  anxiety  which 
they  had  felt  for  some  time  previous  in  view 
of  the  steady  dropping  away  from  the  stations 
of  trusty  men,  disgusted  with  the  paltry  pit¬ 
tance  which  had  been  given  them  for  such  la¬ 
bors  and  responsibilities  as  theirs.  An  equal 
relief,  and  no  less  justice,  was  effected  by  an¬ 
other  provision  of  the  act,  setting  the  volunteer 
life-boat  service  on  the  Lakes  upon  a  proper  foot¬ 
ing.  Previously  these  men  had  never  been  paid 
for  days  spent  in  the  drill  and  exercise  neces¬ 
sary  to  perfect  them  in  the  use  of  the  life-boats 
and  apparatus,  nor  were  they  compensated  for 
service  at  wrecks,  no  matter  what  its  hardship 
and  danger,  unless  it  resulted  in  the  actual  sav¬ 
ing  of  life.  This  lottery  of  preponderating 
blanks  was  abolished  by  the  provision  of  the 
new  act  giving  enrolled  volunteer  crews  $3 
per  diem  for  each  day  spent  in  drill,  and  $10 
per  man  for  each  occasion  of  wreck  service. 
All  keepers  were  created  inspectors  of  customs 
by  the  law,  thus  enabling  them  to  protect  rev¬ 
enue  interests  and  the  interests  of  owners  in 
relation  to  stranded  property.  Investigations 
into  the  circumstances  of  all  disasters  involv¬ 
ing  loss  of  life  were  ordered,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  their  causes,  and  whether  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  service  have  been  guilty  of  neglect 
and  misconduct;  and  authority  was  given  to 
examine  into  any  alleged  incompetency  or  fault 
of  the  employees  at  any  time — provisions  whose 
importance  is  apparent.  The  act  further  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  district  for  the  Gulf  coast,  whose 
shipping  operations  are  steadily  increasing  and 
require  this  protection  at  seasons  of  tempest, 
and  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  37 
new  stations,  6  of  them  upon  the  Gulf  coast,  3 
upon  the  New  England,  3  upon  the  coasts  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  10  upon  the  Lakes, 
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and  15  upon  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina ;  ten  of  these  last  taking  intermediate 
places  between  the  existing  stations,  and  abridg¬ 
ing  the  weary  distances  which  had  hitherto 
aggravated  the  labors  and  hardships  of  patrol 
upon  those  beaches,  and  made  speedy  arrival 
abreast  of  a  wreck  so  often  impossible,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Metropolis.  The  act  will  doubt¬ 
less  he  supplemented  by  much  legislation,  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  requirements  of  a  service  con¬ 
stantly  growing  in  utility ;  but,  as  it  stands,  it' 
has  set  the  establishment  upon  its  first  really 
fair  footing,  enlarged  its  horizon,  and  started 
it  upon  a  fresh  career. 

The  number  of  stations  embraced  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  is  196.  Twenty -three  of  these  are 
not  yet  completed.  The  stations  consist,  as 
before  stated,  of  three  classes,  severally  denom¬ 
inated  complete  life-saving  stations,  life-boat 
stations,  and  houses  of  refuge.  The  act  which 
inaugurated  the  extension  of  the  service  to  the 
coasts  of  the  entire  country,  which  are  over 
10,000  miles  in  extent,  made  their  configuration 
and  distinctive  vicissitudes  of  surf  and  storm 
the  subject  of  anxious  and  exhaustive  consid¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  of  1873, 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  most  effective 
species  of  life-saving  aid  which  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  several  localities  to  shipwrecked 
seafarers,  under  the  always  narrow  appropria¬ 
tions.  Beginning  with  Maine,  they  had  before 
them  a  region  which  from  north  to  south,  and 
in  transverse  directions,  the  mighty  plow  of 
the  glacier  had  furrowed  in  immemorial  ages 
with  deep  valleys,  which  slope  down  into  the 
sea;  their  intervening  ridges,  broken  and  ir¬ 
regular,  forming  submarine  rocks  and  ledges, 
or  appearing  as  narrow  capes,  monoliths,  reefs, 
and  islands  above  the  surface,  causing  capri¬ 
cious  currents  and  abrupt  variations  in  sound¬ 
ings,  which,  with  the  numerous  sunken  rocks 
and  peaks  and  half-submerged  islets  densely 
paving  the  coast,  like  the  teeth  in  a  shark’s 
jaw,  make  navigation  in  this  locality  singularly 
perilous,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lees  of 
the  innumerable  tapes,  headlands,  and  islands 
afford  frequent  harbors  of  refuge  or  sheltered 
moorings  for  vessels  which  can  run  their  con¬ 
comitant  gantlet  of  dangers.  These  dangers 
are  fearfully  augmented  by  the  tremendous 
severity  of  winter  storms  in  that  latitude, 
with  their  accompaniments  of  impenetrable 
fog  and  blinding  snow.  The  numerous  lights, 
buoys,  and  sound-signals  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  and  the  charts  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
have  combined  to  guard  the  mariner  on  this 
coast,  and  his  hazard  is  further  countervailed 
by  the  judicious  distribution  at  certain  points, 
mainly  upon  outlying  islands,  commanding 
wide  outlooks  upon  the  ocean,  of  seven  life¬ 
saving  stations:  six  of  them  upon  the  Maine 
coast,  and  the  seventh  at  Rye  Beach,  where 
New  Hampshire  projects  a  narrow  coast  upon 
the  sea.  These  seven  stations  are  comprised 
by  the  First  Life-saving  District.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  class  designated  as  complete  life¬ 


saving  stations — a  class  judged  proper  for  all 
lonely  coast  localities,  where  population  is 
either  sparse  or  absent,  and  aid  upon  occasions 
of  shipwreck  can  not  be  improvised,  and  where 
also  the  means  of  shelter  and  subsistence  for 
the  rescued  are  otherwise  wanting.  Such  sta¬ 
tions  are  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
classes  by  the  presence  of  regularly  employed 
crews  of  surfmen,  and  by  being  built  and  fur¬ 
nished  as  their  domiciles,  and  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  shipwrecked  persons.  They 
are  also  fully  equipped  with 'all  the  means  and 
appliances  for  life-saving  operations  from  the 
shore.  The  same  class  of  stations  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  which 
is  contained  in  the  Second  Life-saving  District. 
This  coast  slopes  seaward  from  New  Hampshire 
out  to  Cape  Ann,  thence  scoops  inward  for 
seventy  miles,  forming  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  contains  the  thick-masted  port  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and,  trending  boldly  toward  the  ocean, 
makes  the  great,  crooked  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  stretching  forty  miles  outward,  then 
curving  abruptly  upward  for  about  the  same 
distance,  and  rudely  resembling  in  conforma¬ 
tion- an  arm  raised  in  challenge  to  the  sea. 
This  cape  is  dreadful  to  mariners.  Its  outer 
shore  is  a  barren  bank  of  storm-blown  sand, 
for  ever  shifting  under  elemental  action,  beaten 
by  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic  surf,  and  skirt¬ 
ed  off  shore  by  echelons  of  sunken  sand-bars, 
always  advancing  or  receding,  and  the  frequent 
occasion  of  shipwreck  along  the  efttire  penin¬ 
sula.  Below  it  are  the  large  islands  of  N antuck- 
et  and  Martha’s  Vineyard,  with  Buzzard’s  Bay 
and  Nantucket  and  Vineyard  Sounds  around 
them — waters  dangerous  with  submarine  shoals 
and  ledges,  while  the  islands  they  lave  are 
exposed  on  their  seaward  sides  to  the  ocean 
fury.  The  whole  coast  of  this  district  is  rough 
to  the  mariner.  Dangerous  islands,  rocks,  and 
ledges  stud  its  extent  to  the  northward,  along 
the  rugged  projection  of  Cape  Ann,  and  are 
dense  in  the  inner  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
the  entire  extent  of  which  lies  hare  to  the 
scourging  easterly  and  northeasterly  gales,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  shipwreck  for  many  in¬ 
ward-bound  vessels.  Complete  life-saving  sta¬ 
tions  were  nowhere  more  needed  than  on  the 
coast  of  this  State,  which  has  fifteen,  located 
at  points  most  liable  to  cause  shipwreck.  The 
same  class  of  stations  were  found  necessary  for 
the  coasts  of  Rhode  Island,  Block  Island,  and 
Long  Island,  which  constitute  the  Third  Life¬ 
saving  District,  and  face  the  sailing  tracks  of 
a  multitude  of  vessels  bound  to  or  from  the 
great  port  of  New  York.  From  its  eastern  to 
its  western  boundary,  the  mainland  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Rhode  Island  coast,  about  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  fronts  the  Atlantic,  and  has  stations 
at  three  projecting  points  especially  dangerous 
to  shipping.  Block  Island,  lying  midway  be¬ 
tween  this  coast  and  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Long  Island,  directly  in  the  path  of  vessels, 
has  two,  and  Long  Island  has  thirty-three. 
This  stretch  of  land,  measuring  from  Montauk 
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to  Gravesend  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  and  varying  from  two  to  twenty-five 
miles  in  width,  has  a  beach  which  is  the 
commencement  of  an  extraordinary  formation. 
This  formation  is  a  strip  of  barren  sand,  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  five  miles  wide,  almost 
entirely  unpeopled,  separated  by  a  file  of  bays 
from  the  mainland,  which,  commencing  with 
Long  Island,  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  Cape  Fear,  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of 
six  hundred  miles.  It  is  broadly  cleft  three 
times  in  its  course  southward,  by  the  waters 
of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  Bays. 
The  bays  which  divide  it  longitudinally  from 
the  mainland  are  narrow  till  they  reach  North 
Carolina,  where  they  spread  out  into  Albe¬ 
marle  and  Pamplico  Sounds,  sinking  thence  to 
Cape  Fear  into  swamps  and  lagoons.  A  slow 
and  perpetual  mutation,  varied  at  times  by  con¬ 
vulsive  alterations,  is  the  law  of  this  long  chain 
of  beach.  At  varying  distances  it  is  traversed 
by  narrow  inlets,  pierced  by  the  ocean,  which 
march  steadily  downward,  year  after  year, 
under  the  action  of  the  north  and  east  winds, 
the  sand  closing  up  behind  them,  or  are  arrest¬ 
ed  or  closed  by  the  operation  of  some  violent 
storm,  which  may  at  the  same  time  cleave  the 
beach  across  with  a  new  inlet.  This  march 
of  inlets  threatens  the  safety  of  the  stations, 
and  frequently  compels  their  removal.  They 
are  menaced  also  by  the  ocean,  between  which 
and  the  beach  there  is  unceasing  war.  At 
times  the  beach  makes  a  steady  annual  ad¬ 
vance  upon  the  sea,  and  then  for  years  is 
driven  back  by  the  onset  of  the  waters.  Off 
shore,  along  its  whole  extent,  lurk  perilous 
shoals  and  platoons  of  submarine  bars,  for  ever 
changing  position,  over  which  in  tempests  the 
squadrons  of  breakers  mount  and  tumble  with 
tremendous  uproar.  Gradually  curving  in  from 
Montauk,  this  stretch  of  unstable  beaches  bends 
out  again  four  hundred  miles  below  to  form 
the  dreaded  cape  of  Hatteras,  from  which  point 
the  coast  trends  inward  to  the  boundary  of 
Florida.  Four  great  marts — New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk — bring  the 
ocean  paths  of  commerce  close  upon  this  line 
of  beach,  and  here  tempest  hunts  the  ships. 
The  record  of  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
beaches  is  terrible.  The  traveler  upon  them 
sees  everywhere,  protruding  from  the  sands, 
the  skeletons  of  wrecks,  and  their  old-time 
story  is  only  of  innumerable  drowned  crews. 
Here  were  the  earliest  and  the  greatest  success¬ 
es  of  the  Life-saving  Service,  whose  programme 
devoted  this  entire  line  of  beach  to  complete 
life-saving  stations.  There  are  41  of  these  in 
the  Fourth  Life-saving  District,  embracing  the 
New  Jersey  coast;  11  in  the  Fifth  Life-sav¬ 
ing  District,  embracing  the  coast  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  as  far  as  Cape  Charles ; 
and  25  in  the  Sixth  Life-saving  District,  em¬ 
bracing  the  coast  of  Virginia  from  Cape  Henry, 
and  of  North  Carolina  to  Cape  Fear.  Below 
Cape  Fear,  fewer  ports,  a  blander  latitude,  and 
the  absence  of  most  other  vessels  than  coasters, 


have  thus  far  made  life-saving  stations  un¬ 
necessary  for  about  three  hundred  miles,  when 
the  coast,  receding  for  this  distance,  again 
swells  out  seaward  at  Florida.  The  programme 
of  the  service  was  here  shaped  to  new  condi¬ 
tions.  This  coast,  closely  approached  by  ves¬ 
sels  plying  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  a  coral  formation,  five  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  arid  and  desolate  to  the  last 
degree,  with  steep  shores  and  a  depth  of' water 
which  enables  vessels,  when  driven  in  by  the 
gales  and  tornadoes  of  the  stormy  season,  to 
come  up  almost  high  and  dry,  rendering  com¬ 
paratively  easy  the  escape  of  their  crews,  whose 
chief  liability,  under  these  circumstances,  is  to 
perish  from  hunger  and  thirst.  The  stations 
adopted  for  this  coast,  therefore,  were  of  the 
class  called  houses  of  refuge,  severally  inhab¬ 
ited  by  a  keeper  and  his  family,  and  stocked 
with  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  persons 
cast  ashore.  There  are  five  of  these  stations, 
located  on  the  bulge  of  the  coast  where  vessels 
are  liable  to  be  driven  ashore,  and  comprised 
within  the  Seventh  Life-saving  District.  Ori¬ 
ginally  no  stations  were  proposed  for  the  Gulf 
coast,  which  is  generally  a  low  waste  of  sand 
or  morass,  with  shoaling  waters  and  regular 
soundings,  more  fatal  to  marine  property  than 
to  life  when  visited  by  the  southern  hurri¬ 
canes  ;  but  the  recent  increase  of  commerce  at 
Galveston,  and  the  damage  wrought  to  ship¬ 
ping  by  the  prevailing  northers  on  the  coast  of 
Texas,  have  led  to  the  projection  of  six  life-sav¬ 
ing  stations  for  that  locality  at  points  marked 
by  recurrent  disaster,  and  embraced  by  the 
Eighth  Life-saving  District.  Five  of  these  are 
complete  life-saving  stations,  and  one  belongs 
to  the  class  designated  as  life-boat  stations — a 
class  reserved  for  populous  localities  where  vol¬ 
unteer  crews  can  be  readily  collected,  and  the 
depth  of  water  enables  the  English  life-boat  to 
be  used.  The  class  of  life-boat  stations  (estab¬ 
lished,  it  may  be  said,  somewhat  experimental¬ 
ly,  and  with  the  view  of  substituting  for  them 
complete  life-saving  stations  if,  after  trial,  their 
protection  to  life  should  be  found  inadequate) 
belongs  particularly  to  the  Lakes  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  The  Lakes  present  marked  char¬ 
acteristics.  They  are  a  group  of  enormous  in¬ 
land  seas,  with  2,500  miles  of  American  coast 
line,  generally  regular  shores,  without  many 
islands,  and  closed  by  ice  to  navigation  for 
nearly  six  months  in  the  year.  They  have  few 
natural  harbors,  and  the  entrances  to  most  of 
these  are  narrow,  and  increased  by  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  double  piers  jutting  out  consider¬ 
able  distances.  Their  principal  danger  to 
navigation  is  involved  in  their  lack  of  sea- 
room,  which  leads  vessels  to  endeavor  in 
storms  to  run  for  shelter  into  the  harbors; 
and  the  entrances  to  these  being  narrow,  ves¬ 
sels  are  apt  to  miss  them,  and  be  swept  upon 
the  beach.  They  are  also  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  gales,  which  pile  up  seas  so  tre¬ 
mendous  as  to  sweep  anchored  vessels  fore  and 
aft,  often  forcing  then-  crews  into  the  rigging, 
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or  causing  the  craft  to  founder.  At  such 
times,  in  the  case  of  vessels  beached,  the  life¬ 
boat,  capable  of  being  at  once  let  down  into 
the  water  between  the  piers,  at  the  inner  edge 
of  one  of  which  the  station  is  located,  can 
readily  slip  out  to  the  relief  of  their  crews, 
and,  being  very  powerful  and  able  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  the  rudest  seas,  can  also  in  the 
other  instance  be  taken  out  to  vessels  laboring 
in  distress  at  long  distances  from  shore.  The 
Ninth  Life-saving  District,  embracing  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  has  six  life-boat  stations,  the 
remaining  three  being  complete  life-saving  sta¬ 
tions.  Of  the  thirteen  stations  of  the  Tenth 
Life-saving  District,  embracing  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior,  three  are  life-boat  stations ;  and 
the  Eleventh  Life-saving  District,  embracing 
Lake  Michigan,  has  thirteen,  with  five  com¬ 
plete  life-saving  stations.  At  several  of  the 
complete  stations  on  the  Lakes,  however,  there 
are  life-boats  as  well  as  surf-boats.  The  eight 
stations  at  different  points  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  Washington  Territory  to  California,  com¬ 
prising  the  Twelfth  Life-saving  District,  are 
life-boat  stations,  this  class  having  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  nature  of  the  coast,  which  is  very 
regular,  has  fewr  harbors,  shores  remarkably 
bold,  a  mild  and  uniform  climate,  and  only  at 
times,  and  rarely  unexpected,  violent  storms. 
At  these  times,  a  few  prominent  headlands  or 
river  entrances  may  occasion  disaster  to  ves¬ 
sels,  whose  crews  can  be  saved  by  the  life¬ 
boat. 

The  service,  thus  organized  into  twelve  dis¬ 
tricts,  belongs  by  its  relation  to  commerce  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  a  General  Superintendent 
(Mr.  S.  I.  Kimball),  aided  by  an  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  (Mr.  W.  D.  O’Connor), 
their  headquarters  being  in  the  Treasury  at 
Washington.  An  officer  of  the  Revenue  Ma¬ 
rine  (Captain  J.  H.  Merry  man)  occupies  the 
position  of  Inspector  of  Lite-saving  Stations. 
Two  officers  of  the  Revenue  Marine  (Captain 
John  McGowan  and  Captain  J.  II.  Merryman) 
serve  as  Superintendents  of  Construction  of 
Life-saving  Stations,  supervising  all  building 
and  repairs,  and  the  purchase  of  equipments 
for  new  stations.  Their  office  is  in  New  York. 
In  each  district  an  officer  of  the  Revenue 
Marine  is  stationed  as  Assistant  Inspector, 
his  function  being  to  see  that  the  stations  and 
their  equipments  are  in  proper  condition,  and 
the  crews  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  life-sav¬ 
ing  apparatus.  The  districts  are  severally  in 
the  charge  of  a  Superintendent.  For  the  Rhode 
Island  portion  of  the  Third  District  there  is 
an  Assistant  Superintendent  who  resides  at 
Block  Island.  Each  Superintendent  is  ap¬ 
pointed  after  examination,  and  is  required  to 
be  a  habitant  of  the  region,  familiar  with  the 
coast,  and  with  the  action  of  surf  and  the  use 
of  surf-boats  and  other  life-saving  apparatus. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  condition  and  con¬ 
duct  of  his  district,  makes  requisition  upon  the 
management  for  all  repairs,  outfits,  and  sup¬ 


plies  therein  necessary,  pays  the  crews,  keeps 
the  accounts,  and  conducts  the  correspondence. 
He  nominates  the  Keepers  of  his  district,  who 
are  subject  to  an  examination  by  a  Board  com¬ 
posed  of  the  local  inspector,  a  surgeon  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  an  accomplished 
surfman,  and  thrown  out  if  not  able-bodied 
experts.  The  Superintendents  receive  $1,000 
per  annum,  excepting  those  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Districts,  who  each  receive  $1,500,  their 
respective  coasts  being  more  extensive  than 
the  others.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Third  District  has  $500  per  annum.  Each 
station  has  a  Keeper,  the  best  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  athletic  race  of  beachmen,  a 
master  of  boat-craft  and  the  art  of  surfing,  and 
skilled  in  wreck  operations.  The  profession 
of  a  surfman  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  a 
sailor,  being  only  acquired  by  coast  fishermen 
and  wreckers  after  years  of  experience  in  pass¬ 
ing  out  and  in  through  the  surf,  the  knowledge 
of  seamen  being  usually  confined  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  deep  wrnter.  The  Keeper  selects  his 
own  crew,  who  are,  however,  subject  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Examining  Board.  He  is  by  law 
an  inspector  of  customs,  having  authority  for 
the  care  of  all  stranded  property,  and  against 
smuggling.  He  preserves  inventories  of  all 
station  property,  and  journalizes  daily  the  life 
at  the  station,  sending  weekly  transcripts  of 
his  journal  to  the  General  Superintendent  for 
his  information.  He  keeps  the  station  and 
equipments  in  order,  commands  the  crew, 
steers  the  boat  to  wrecks,  conducts  all  the 
operations,  and  governs  his  station  precincts. 
At  complete  life-saving  stations  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  reside  constantly  with  their  crews  du¬ 
ring  the  active  season.  At  life-boat  stations, 
where  there  are  only  volunteer  crews,  the  Keep¬ 
ers  must  live  in  the  neighborhood,  keep  sharp 
lookout  for  distressed  vessels  during  thicK 
weather,  and  summon  their  men  upon  occa¬ 
sions  of  need.  At  houses  of  refuge,  the  Keep¬ 
ers  live  with  their  families  the  year  round,  who 
after  storms  travel  in  both  directions  from  the 
stations  as  far  as  possible,  searching  for  persons 
possibly  cast  ashore.  The  compensation  of 
Keepers  is  fixed  at  $400  per  annum,  severally. 
The  crews  of  life-saving  stations  are  six  in 
number,  and  receive  $40  per  month  during  the 
active  season.  They  are  required  to  be  hardy 
and  skilled  surfmen.  They  constantly  patrol 
the  beaches  at  night,  with  lanterns  and  night- 
signals,  on  the  watch  for  endangered  vessels, 
and  also  watch  the  beach  by  day,  especially  in 
thick  weather.  This  patrol  is  vigilantly  main¬ 
tained,  as  befits  its  importance ;  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  observance,  including  the  names  of 
the  men,  and  their  mutual  meetings,  is  minute¬ 
ly  recorded  by  the  respective  Keepers,  and  the 
records  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  General 
Superintendent,  where  they  receive  an  exami¬ 
nation  which  detects  through  discrepancy  any 
evasion  of  the  duty.  The  volunteer  crews  at 
the  life-boat  stations  are  groups  of  eight  per¬ 
sons,  besides  the  Keeper.  They  are  regularly 
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enrolled,  and  are  required  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  signal  for  their  assembly  in  thick  or 
stormy  weather.  They  receive  $3  per  man 
for  each  day  devoted  to  drill  and  exercise,  and 
$10  per  man  for  each  occasion  of  service  at 
wrecks. 

The  scheme  of  the  service  places  the  long 
chain  of  complete  life-saving  stations  on  the 
Atlantic  beaches  within  an  average  distance 
of  five  miles  of  each  other,  the  object  being  to 
maintain  the  intercommunication  of  patrol, 
and  effect  tne  speedy  assembling  of  several 
crews  in  ease  of  the  occurrence  of  a  wreck 
requiring  multiplied  effort.  The  complete 
life-saving  stations  are  generally  situated  just 
behind  the  beach,  among  the  low  sand-hills 
common  to  such  localities.  They  are  typically 
two-story  houses,  mainly  built  of  tongued  and 
grooved  pine,  with  gable  roofs,  covered  with 
cypress  or  cedar  shingles,  and  strong  shutters 
to  the  windows,  and  are  securely  bolted  to  a 
foundation  of  cedar  or  locust  posts,  sunk  in 
trenches  four  feet  deep.  Their  architecture  is 
of  the  pointed  order,  somewhat  in  the  chalet 
style,  with  heavy  projecting  eaves. and  a  small 
open  observatory  or  lookout  deck,  on  the 
peak  of  the  roof,  from  which  spires  a  flag¬ 
staff.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  painted 
drab,  with  darker  color  for  the  door  and  win¬ 
dow  trimmings,  and  the  roofs  dark  red.  Over 
the  door  is  a  tablet  with  the  inscription  “  U.  S. 
Life-saving  Station.”  The  appearance  of 
the  houses  is  tasty  and  picturesque.  Their 
dimensions  are  from  18  to  20  feet  wide  by  40 
feet  long  ;  the  later  houses  are  20  by  45.  Be¬ 
low  they  contain  two  rooms.  One  of  these  is 
the  boat-room,  about  10  feet  high,  occupying 
over  two  thirds  of  the  ground-floor  space,  or 
measuring  about  16  by  30  feet,  and  opening  by 
a  broad  double- leaf  door  into  the  weather.  In 
this  are  stored  the  boats,  life-car,  wreck-gun, 
and  most  of  the  apparatus.  The  other  room, 
about  8  feet  high,  and  measuring  about  12  by 
16  feet,  is  the  general  living-room  of  the  crew. 
The  second  story  contains  three  rooms,  one  for 
the  storage  of  the  lighter  apparatus,  one  for 
the  sleeping-room  of  the  keeper,  and  one  for 
that  of  the  men ;  both  of  these  furnished  with 
cot-beds  in  sufficient  number  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  also  of  the  occasional  guests  sent  to  the 
stations  by  shipwreck.  At  stations  where 
there  is  communication  with  the  Signal  Service, 
there  is  an  additional  room  in  the  upper  story 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  signal  officer. 
The  later  and  better  built  stations  have  interior 
walls  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  are  furnished  out¬ 
side  with  cisterns  for  the  collection  of  rain¬ 
water.  The  lack  of  fresh  water  on  the  beaches 
is  one  of  the  hardships  of  station-life. 

The  life-boat  stations  are  usually  24  feet 
high  from  base  to  peak,  42  feet  long  by  22  feet 
wide,  exterior  measurements,  and  contain  a  loft 
above,  and  a  room  below  12  feet  high,  20  feet 
wide,  and  40  feet  long,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  life-boat  and  its  gear.  They  are  built 
of  matched  and  grooved  pine,  with  gable  roofs 


sbingled  with  cedar,  and  are  painted  like  the 
other  stations.  They  are  placed  on  piles  at 
the  water’s  edge,  or  set  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  piers,  and  are  furnished  with  an  inclined 
platform,  or  trap  in  the  floor,  along  which 
the  life-boat  is  let  down  and  launched  into  the 
water  by  a  windlass.  Over  the  door  of  each  is 
a  tablet  inscribed  “U.  S.  Life-Boat  Station.” 


LIFE-SAVING  STATION. 


The  houses  of  refuge  are  two-story  struc¬ 
tures,  of  a  style  common  at  the  South,  with 
broad  gabled  roofs,  an  ample  veranda  8  feet 
wide  on  three  sides  of  the  structure,  and  large 
chimneys  in  the  rear,  built  outside  of  the  wall. 
The  houses  are  of  pine,  raised  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground  on  light  wood  posts,  and  the 
roofs  shingled  with  cypress.  Instead  of  glass, 
the  windows  are  fitted  with  wire-gauze  mos¬ 
quito  netting.  The  houses  are  about  37  feet 
long  by  15  feet  wide,  not  including  the  veranda 
space.  The  upper  story  is  a  loft,  the  lower  has 
three  apartments.  Each  house  has  capacity 
for  succoring  twenty-five  persons,  with  pro¬ 
visions  to  feed  that  number  for  ten  days.  A 
boat-house  is  provided  for  each  station,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  galvanized  iron  boat  with  sculls. 

A  complete  life-saving  station,  fully  equipped, 
costs  about  $5,000 ;  a  life-boat  station  about 
$4,500 ;  and  a  house  of  refuge  about  $3,000. 

The  stations  are  fully  equipped  with  all  minor 
appurtenances  apposite  to  their  purpose,  such 
as  anchors,  grapnels,  axes,  shovels,  boat-hooks, 
and  wreckers’  materials  and  implements  gen¬ 
erally;  and  those  which  are  inhabited  are  also 
furnished  with  stoves,  cot-beds,  mattresses, 
blankets,  and  the  utensils  requisite  for  rude 
housekeeping.  The  crews  find  their  own  pro¬ 
visions.  The  stations  are  also  provided  with 
all  the  most  approved  appliances  for  saving  life 
from  wrecks.  First  among  these  is  the  six- 
oared  surf-boat,  the  light  weight  and  draught 
of  which  make  it  the  only  boat  yet  found  suit¬ 
able  for  service  for  the  flat  beaches  and  shoal¬ 
ing  water  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast. 
Though  not  invariably  of  the  same  model,  it 
is  usually  of  cedar,  with  white-oak  frames, 
without  keel,  varying  in  dimensions,  but  gen- 
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erally  from  25  to  27  feet  long,  from  61  to  6  feet 
wide,  and  from  2  feet  3  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches 
in  least  depth.  It  has  commonly  air-cases  at 
the  ends  and  along  the  interior  sides  under  the 
thwarts,  which  make  it  insubmergible,  and  is 
fitted  with  cork  fenders  running  along  the  outer 
sides  to  protect  it  against  collision  with  hulls 
or  wreckage.  Its  weight  is  from  700  to  1,000 
pounds.  It  is  guided  by  a  long  steering  oar, 
the  steersman  standing  in  the  stern.  In  the 
hands  of  the  skilled  surfmen  of  our  coasts,  it 


is  capable  of  marvelous  action,  and  few  sights 
are  more  impressive  than  the  passage  out 
through  the  flashing  breakers  of  the  frail  red 
boat,  lightly  swimming  on  the  vast  intumes¬ 
cence  of  the  surge,  held  in  suspension  before 
the  roaring  and  tumultuous  comber,  or  dart¬ 
ing  forward  as  the  wall  of  water  breaks  and 
crumbles,  obedient  to  the  oars  of  the  impas¬ 
sive  crew.  Though  sometimes  thrown  back 
and  broken  in  desperate  and  unavailing  ef¬ 
forts  at  a  launch  against  a  resistless  sea,  this 


SURF-BOAT  UPON  ITS  CAP.RIAGE. 


boat,  which  might  he  upset  easily,  has  rarely 
in  the  history  of  the  service  been  capsized  in 
passing  through  the  surf,  so  great  is  the  skill 
of  her  gallant  oarsmen ;  and  certain  great  surf- 
men,  like  Captain  Hildreth,  of  Station  39,  New 


Jersey,  say  that  in  it  they  will  face  any  sea  in 
which  a  life-boat  can  live. 

On  the  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
steep  shores  or  piers  command  deep  water,  and 
by  mechanical  contrivances  heavy  boats  can 


SELF-RIGHTING  LIFE-BOAT  UPON  ITS  CARRIAGE. 
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be  launched  directly  into  it,  the  English  life¬ 
boat  is  in  general  use.  This  wonderful  con¬ 
trivance,  the  result  of  a  century  of  repeated 
effort,  is  of  massive  strength  and  stability.  It 
is  built  of  double  diagonals  of  mahogany.  The 
size  generally  in  use  in  this  country  is  about 
27  feet  in  length,  a  little  over  7  feet  broad,  3 
feet  8  inches  deep,  carrying  eight  oars,  double- 
banked,  and  weighing  when  empty  4,000 
pounds.  It  is  self-righting  and  self-bailing. 
In  other  words,  when  thrown  over,  which  is 
difficult  to  be  done,  by  a  heavy  sea,  it  instantly 
rights  and  empties.  The  first  of  these  two 
extraordinary  characteristics,  to  which  a  great 
number  of  advantages  are  sacrificed,  is  effected 
by  a  ponderous  false  keel  of  iron,  which  gives 
the  lower  part  of  the  boat  a  constant  deter¬ 
mination  toward  the  water,  while  an  equal  de¬ 
termination  from  the  water  is  maintained  for 
the  upper  portion  of  the  boat  by  a  distribution 
of  air-cases  at  the  sides  and  ends,  scientifically 
proportioned.  The  self-bailing  characteristic 
is  effected  by  a  deck  adjusted  with  reference 
to  the  draught  of  the  boat,  so  that,  whatever 
be  the  load  of  the  latter,  the  deck  is  above 
the  load-line ;  and  being  fitted  with  tubes  ex¬ 
tending  vertically  down  through  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  it  follows  that  whatever  water  the  boat 
takes  on  board  falls  through  the  tubes,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  law  which  compels  fluids  to  seek 
their  level,  and  leaves  the  deck  free.  The 
delivery  tubes  are  furnished  with  self-acting 
valves,  opening  to  the  downward  pressure  of 
the  water  shipped  by  the  boat,  and  shutting  to 
the  pressure  of  the  jets  from  below.  Cork  bal¬ 
last  adds  by  its  weight  to  the  stability  of  the 
boat,  and  augments  its  buoyancy  in  case  the 
boat  be  stove.  Two  masts,  made  detachable, 
are  provided,  fitted  with  two  low  lug-sails  and 
a  jib.  The  boat  is  wellnigh  invulnerable,  but 
its  great  weight  and  draught,  and  the  resistance 
its  high  bows  offer  to  the  wind,  often  make  its 
towage  by  steam-tug  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
reach  a  wreck  at  a  distance.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  stowage  of  its  ropes,  lines, 
anchors,  and  other  articles  carried  in  life-boats, 
these  being  arranged  by  a  strict  method  with 
reference  to  economy  of  space  and  facility  of 
use,  and  always  kept  on  board,  ready  for  service, 
lest  any  of  them  should  be  forgoften  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  sudden  summons  for  wreck  duty. 
Carriages  of  a  peculiar  construction  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  England  for  the  transportation  and 
launching  of  these  boats,  together  with  skids 
and  rollers  for  returning  them  to  their  car¬ 
riages  ;  but  at  present  in  this  country  they  are 
let  down  by  the  trap  or  inclined  platform  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  water,  the  station  being  always 
at  the  water’s  edge.  The  surf-boats  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  carriages,  by  which  they  are  hauled 
from  the  stations  abreast  of  wrecks.  They  are 
four-wheeled,  with  bed-pieces  between  each 
pair  of  wheels,  on  which  the  boat  rests,  and  a 
Jong  bar  or  reach  connecting  the  front  and  back 
wheels,  made  separable  half-way  to  enable  the 
boat  to  be  lowered  to  the  ground  by  withdraw¬ 


ing  a  portion  of  the  carriage.  The  American 
life-boat,  invented  by  Captain  J.  M.  Richard¬ 
son,  Superintendent  of  the  First  Life-saving 
District,  five  specimens  of  which  are  now  in  use, 

1.  Anchor. 

2.  Cable. 

8.  Bow  heaving-lino  or  grapnel- 
rope  and  grapnel. 

4.  Drogue-rope. 

5.  Stern  heaving-line. 

j-  Yeering-lines. 

8.  Jib  outbaul  or  tack. 

9.  Mizzen-sheets. 

10.  Drogue. 

11.  Life-buoy. 

12.  Loaded  cane,  heaving-line, 
and  tub. 

13.  Tailed  block. 

14.  Pump-well  batch. 

15  1 

jg'  j- Deck- ventilating  hatches. 

17.  Foot-boards  for  rowers. 

18.  Side  air-cases. 

19.  Believing  tubes  and  valves. 

20.  Samson’s  post. 

21.  Thwarts. 

22.  Central  batten,  to  which  the 
masts  and  boat-hooks  are 
lashed. 

DECK-PLAN  OP  SELF-RIGHTING  LIPE-BOAT,  SHOWING 
MANNER  OP  STOWING  GEAR. 

would  seem  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  our  coast  than  the  English,  being  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  and  of  less  draught,  and  equal¬ 
ly  self-righting  and  self-bailing. 

When  boat  service  at  a  wreck  is  impractica¬ 
ble,  resort  is  had  to  life-saving  ordnance.  The 


EPROUVETTE  MORTAR,  FAKING-BOX,  AND  MATCH-STAVE. 

gun  first  in  use  was  an  eprouvette  mortar,  of 
cast  iron,  weighing  288  pounds,  throwing  a  24- 
pound  spherical  ball  with  a  line  attached  there- 
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to,  its  extreme  range  being  421  yards.  This 
gave  place  to  the  Parrott  gun,  of  cast  iron,  with 
a  steel  tube  or  lining,  weighing,  with  its  ash- 
wood  carriage,  266  pounds,  carrying  a  24- 
pound  elongated  projectile,  with  a  maximum 
range  of  473  yards.  The  Lyle  gun,  which  has 
superseded  these,  is  of  bronze,  smooth  bore, 
weighing  185  pounds,  with  a  cylindrical  line¬ 
carrying  shot  weighing  17  pounds,  and  a  range 
of  695  yards.  The  reduction  in  weight  over 
the  lightest  previous  ordnance  is  110  pounds, 
and  the  increase  in  range  over  the  old  eprou- 
mtte  is  274  yards.  Other  advantages  of  the  Lyle 
gun  are  its  strength,  owing  to  the  tenacity  and 
ductility  of  its  material,  its  freedom  from  corro¬ 
sion,  and  its  exemption  from  the  erosive  action  of 
gases,  there  being  little  windage,  and  from  wear 
by  the  projectile,  this  being  nearly  the  length  of 
the  bore.  The  projectile  has  a  shank  protrud¬ 
ing  four  inches  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  to 
an  eye  in  which  the  line  is  tied — -a  device  which 


prevents  the  line  from  being  burned  off  by  the 
ignited  gases  in  firing.  The  shot-line  is  made 
of  unbleached  linen  thread,  very  closely  and 
smoothly  braided,  is  waterproofed,  and  has 
great  elasticity,  which  tends  to  insure  it  against 
breaking.  The  lines  in  use  are  of  varying 
thicknesses,  according  to  circumstances,  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  eighth  to  three  eighths  of  an 
inch,  and  their  length  varies 
from  500  to  700  yards.  The 
shot-line  is  carried  in  a  faking- 
hox  —  a  wooden  chest  with 
handles  for  convenience  in  car¬ 
rying.  There  are  two  or  three 
sizes  in  use,  the  dimensions  of 
the  largest  being  about  three 
feet  long  by  one  and  a  half 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  Con¬ 
nected  with  it  is  a  frame,  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger  than  the  box,  with  a 
row  of  wooden  pins  set  verti¬ 
cally  into  its  four  sides.  A 
false  bottom,  which  is  a  tablet 
of  wood  pierced  with  holes 
corresponding  to  the  pins,  is 
let  down  over  them  until  it 
reaches  their  bases,  and  rests 
upon  the  frame.  In  disposing  the  shot-line, 
the  faker  begins  at  the  corner,  and  coils  it  in 
successive  diagonal  loops  or  fakes  over  the  pins, 
layer  above  layer,  until  the  line  is  completely 
rove.  The  box  is  then  let  down  over  the  pins, 
and  fastened  at  each  end  to  the  frame.  It  is 


now  ready  for  transportation  to  the  scene  of 
a  wreck.  "When  brought  there,  it  is  turned 
upside  down,  disclosing  the  false  bottom,  with 
the  frame  superimposed  upon  it.  Two  men, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  box,  release  the  fast¬ 
enings,  and,  each  pressing  his  foot  upon  the 
false  bottom  to  keep  it  down,  the  two  lift  off 
the  frame,  bringing  away  the  pins  with  it.  The 
false  bottom  is  then  lifted  off  the  line,  which 
remains  in  the  box,  disposed  in  the  layers  of 
diagonal  loops  or  fakes  made  by  the  pins.  The 
line  is  thus  arranged  to  pay  out  freely,  and  fly 
to  a  wreck  without  entanglement  or  friction. 


METHOD  OF  WITHDRAWING  FRAME  AND  PINS  FROM  SHOT- 
LINE  IN  FAK1NG-BOX. 


The  end  is  now  tied  into  the  eye  of  the  shank 
of  the  shot  in  the  gun;  the  box,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  placed  a  few  feet  to  the  windward  of  the 
gun,  is  canted  up  on  one  side  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees ;  and  the  line  is  ready  for  fir¬ 
ing.  The  line  is  always  brought  ready  faked 
to  the  scene  of  action  and  fired  from  the  box. 
In  case  a  second  shot  is  necessary  the  line  is 
laid  out  in  large  loops  upon  a  tarpaulin  spread 
out  upon  the  beach,  which  is  called  French 
faking.  This  is  done  to  save  time,  twenty-five 


or  thirty  minutes  being  requisite  to  fake  a  line 
properly  in  the  box ;  hut  it  is  less  desirable,  as 
exposure  to  the  flying  sand  or  the  rain  or  spray 
lessens  the  range  by  impeding  the  flight  of  the 
line.  When  the  shot-line  reaches  the  wreck, 
the  shore  end  is  connected  with  the  whip  oi 
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hauling  line.  This  is  an  endless  rope  or  ellipse, 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel. 
It  is  reeved  through  a  pulley-block,  having  at¬ 
tached  to  it  several  feet  of  rope  called  a  tail. 
The  shot-line  is  tied  around  both  parts  of  the 
whip,  a  few  feet  above  the  pulley-block,  and 
the  crew  of  the  vessel  at  a  signal  haul  the  whip 
on  board  by  means  of  the  shot-line.  With  it 
goes  a  tablet  called  a  tally-board,  on  which  are 
printed,  in  French  upon  one  side  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish  upon  the  other,  directions  for  properly  set¬ 
ting  up  the  whip-line  on  the  vessel.  When 
this  is  done,  a  signal  is  made  to  the  shore,  and 
a  hawser  of  sufficient  length  and  four  inches 
in  circumference,  to  which  is  attached  another 
tally-board,  bearing  printed  directions  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  for  its  disposition,  is  tied  to 
one  part  of  the  whip  or  hauling  line,  and  is 
sent  out  to  the  vessel  by  the  life  saving  crew 
pulling  upon  the  other  part.  Obeying  the  di¬ 
rections  of  this  tally-board,  the  men  on  the 
ship  fasten  the  hawser  to  the  mast  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  above  the  hauling-line.  A  crotch, 
made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  three  by  two  inch¬ 
es  thick  and  ten  feet  long,  crossed  near  the  top, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  X,  and  bolted  together, 
is  erected,  and  the  shore  end  of  the  hawser  is 
drawn  over  the  intersection.  A  sand-anchor, 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  hard  wood,  six  feet 
long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  two  inches  thick, 
crossed  at  their  centers,  bolted  together,  and 


furnished  at  the  center  with  a  stout  iron  ring, 
is  laid  obliquely  in  a  trench  dug  behind  the 
crotch.  An  iron  hook,  from  which  runs  a  strap 
of  rope,  having  at  its  other  end  an  iron  ring 
called  a  bull’s-eye,  is  now  fastened  into  the 
ring  of  the  sand-anchor.  This  strap  connects 
by  the  bull’s-eye  with  a  double  pulley-block  at 
the  end  of  the  hawser  behind  the  crotch,  by 
which  the  hawser  is  drawn  and  kept  taut. 
The  trench  is  solidly  filled  in,  and  the  imbedded 


sand-anchor,  held  by  the  lateral  strain  against 
the  side  of  the  trench,  sustains  the  slender 
bridge  of  rope  constituted  by  the  hawser. 

If  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  to  be 
saved,  the  life-car  is  used.  This  is  a  covered 
boat  of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  11  feet  4  inches 
long,  4  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  deep, 
weighing  225  pounds,  which  will  hold  six  or 
seven  persons.  It  is  covered  with  a  hatch, 
and  has  a  few  perforations  made  in  the  top 
from  the  inside,  which  admit  air,  while  their 
raised  edges  exclude  water.  It  is  suspended 
on  the  hawser  by  bails  and  rings,  to  which  are 
also  attached  the  hauling-lines,  all  these  ropes 
being  arranged  to  it  before  the  hawser  is  fast¬ 
ened  behind  the  crotch.  It  is  evident  that, 


LIFE-CAR,  WITH  HAWSER  AND  HAULING-LINES. 


by  pulling  on  one  part  of  the  hauling-line,  the 
life-saving  crew  can  send  out  the  suspended 
life-car  to  the  vessel  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and,  when  it  has  received  its  load,  draw 
it  back  to  the  shore  by  pulling  on  the  other 
part.  Its  use  has  been  uniformly  successful, 
201  persons  having  been  saved  by  it  from  the 
immigrant  ship  Ayrshire  at  its  first  trial,  in  a 
sea  which  made  boat  service  impossible  and 
which  utterly  destroyed  the  vessel.  Another 
mode  of  using  the  life-car  is  the  following :  By 
means  of  the  shot-line,  a  single  hauling-line, 
something  more  than  the  length  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  wreck  from  the  shore,  is  drawn 
on  board,  the  end  of  it  being  made  fast  to  a 
ring  at  one  extremity  of  the  life-car.  To  a 
ring  at  the  other  extremity  a  similar  hauling- 
line  is  attached,  the  end  of  which  remains  on 
shore.  By  the  first  hauling-line  the  car  is 
dragged  out  through  the  water,  as  a  boat,  by 
those  on  board,  and,  having  received  its  load, 
is  dragged  back  again  through  the  water  by 
the  line  handled  by  the  men  on  land.  This 
method  of  working  the  life-car  is  resorted  to 
under  certain  exigencies,  but  is  less  desirable 
than  the  other,  because,  although  the  people  it 
contains  are  safe,  the  car  is  liable  to  be  turned 
over  and  over  in  its  passage  through  the  break¬ 
ers,  much  to  their  discomfort. 

The  large  majority  of  the  vessels  now  strand¬ 
ed  upon  our  coasts  being  coasters  (schooners 
and  barks),  with  crews  of  from  six  to  ten  men, 
the  breeches-buoy  is  more  commonly  used. 
This  is  a  much  lighter  contrivance,  and  there¬ 
fore  easier  to  transport  and  handle,  weighing 
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only  21  pounds,  and  requiring  for  its  use  less 
heavy  cordage,  the  difference  in  weight  be¬ 
tween  the  two  with  their  appendages  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  500  pounds.  It  consists  of  a  com¬ 
mon  circular  life-preserver  of  cork,  feet  in 


circumference,  to  which  short  canvas  breeches 
are  attached.  Four  rope  lanyards  fastened 
to  this  circle  of  cork  meet  above  in  an  iron 
ring,  which  is  attached  by  a  strap  around  a 
block,  with  composition  sheaves,  and  is  called 


a  traveler.  The  hawser  passes  through  this 
block,  and  the  suspended  breeches-buoy  is 
drawn  between  ship  and  shore  by  hauling- 
lines,  like  the  life-car.  At  each  trip  it  re¬ 
ceives  but  one  person,  who  gets  into  it,  sit¬ 
ting,  holding  to  the  lanyards,  sustained 
by  the  canvas  saddle,  with  his  legs 
dangling  below,  and  is  pulled  swiftly 
ashore.  When  there  is  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  great  haste  is  required  for 
the  rescue,  the  hawser  is  sometimes 
dispensed  with,  one  part  of  the  haul- 
ing-line  being  used  for  the  buoy  to 
travel  upon. 

The  apparatus  having  to  he  drawn 
by  the  men  where  horses  are  not  ac¬ 
cessible,  a  hand-cart  is  provided  for 
this  purpose,  strongly  built,  with  large 
wheels  having  five-inch  tires  to  keep 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  sinking 
into  the  sand.  The  surf -boat  is  dragged 
in  the  same  way  on  its  carriage. 

A  medicine-chest  is  furnished  for  each 
station.  It  contains  wine  and  brandy, 
mustard  plasters,  volatile  salts,  pro¬ 
bangs,  and  a  few  other  simple  reme¬ 
dies  and  appliances  for  reviving  ex¬ 
hausted  persons  or  aiding  to  restore 
those  apparently  drowned,  printed  di¬ 
rections  for  the  use  of  which  are 
pasted  within  the  lid  of  each  chest. 
A  method  of  resuscitation  is  published 
in  the  regulations  of  the  service,  which 
is  also  practically  taught  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  crews  by  the  visiting  sur¬ 
geon.  The  method  is  that  of  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Howard,  of  New  York,  with 
certain  modifications  by  Dr.  John  M. 
Woodworth,  late  Supervising  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 
Service.  Its  extreme  simplicity  of  application 
and  great  general  utility  merit  for  it  a  particular 
description.  It  begins  with  the  attempt  to 
arouse  the  patient,  who  must  not  be  removed, 
unless  there  is  danger  of  his  freezing,  but  his 


RESCUE  BY  BREECHES-BUOY. 


USING  THE  BREECHES-BUOY  WITH  EAULING-LINE  WITHOUT  HAWSER  AND  TRAVELING  BLOCK. 


face  exposed  to  the  fresh  air,  the  mouth  and  nos¬ 
trils  wiped  dry,  the  clothing  quickly  ripped  open 
so  as  to  expose  the  chest  and  waist,  and  two 
or  three  quick,  smarting  slaps  given  upon  the 
stomach  and  chest  with  the  open  hand.  If  the 


patient  does  not  at  once  revive,  a  hit  of  wood 
or  a  cork  is  placed  between  his  teeth  to 
keep  the  mouth  open,  he  is  turned  upon  his 
face,  a  large  bundle  of  tightly  rolled  clothing  is 
placed  beneath  the  stomach,  and  the  operator 
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presses  heavily  upon  his  hack  over  the  bundle 
for  half  a  minute,  or  as  long  as  fluid  flows 
freely  from  his  mouth.  (See  cut  below.)  The 
mouth  and  throat  are  then  cleared  of  mucus 
by  introducing  into  the  throat  the  end  of  a 


handkerchief  wrapped  closely  around  the  fore¬ 
finger;  the  patient  is  turned  upon  his  back, 
under  which  the  roll  of  clothing  is  placed  so  as 
to  raise  the  pit  of  the  stomach  above  the  level 
of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  If  an  assistant 


V 


THE  FIRST  STEP  TAKEN,  BY  WHICH  THE  CHEST  IS  EMPTIED  OF  AIR,  AND  THE  EJECTION  OF  FLUIDS  IS  ASSISTED. 


is  present,  he  holds  the  tip  of  the  patient’s 
tongue,  with  a  piece  of  dry  cloth,  out  of  one 
corner  of  the  mouth,  which  prevents  the  tongue 
from  falling  back  and  choking  the  entrance  to 
the  windpipe,  and  with  his  other  hand  grasps 
the  patient’s  wrists  and  keeps  the  arms  stretched 


back  over  the  head,  which  increases  the  prom¬ 
inence  of  the  ribs  and  tends  to  enlarge  the 
chest.  The  operator  then  kneels  astride  the 
patient’s  hips  and  presses  both  hands  below 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  the  halls  of  the 
thumbs  resting  on  each  side  of  it  and  the  fingers 


THE  POSITION  AND  ACTION  OP  THE  OPERATOR  IN  PRODUCING  ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION. 


between  the  short  ribs,  so  as  to  get  a  good 
grasp  of  the  waist.  (See  cut  above.)  He  then 
throws  his  weight  forward  on  his  hands,  squeez¬ 
ing  the  waist  between  them  with  a  strong 
pressure,  counts  slowly  one,  two,  three,  and, 
with  a  final  push,  lets  go,  which  springs  him 


hack  to  his  first  kneeling  position.  This  oper¬ 
ation,  which  converts  the  chest  of  the  patient 
into  a  bellows,  is  continued  at  a  rate  gradually 
increased  from  four  to  fifteen  times  in  a  minute, 
and  with  the  regularity  observable  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  motions  of  breathing  which  are  thus  imi- 
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tated.  If  natural  breathing  is  not  restored  in 
three  or  four  minutes,  the  patient  is  turned  a 
second  time  upon  the  stomach  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection  from  that  in  which  he  was  first  turned, 
the  object  being  to  free  the  air-passages  from 
any  remaining  water.  The  artificial  respira¬ 
tion  is  then  resumed  and  continued  if  necessary 
from  one  to  four  hours,  or  until  the  patient 
breathes,  and  when  life  appears  the  first  short 
gasps  are  carefully  aided  by  the  same  method. 
From  the  first,  if  assistants  are  present,  the 
limbs  of  the  patient  are  rubbed,  always  in  an 
upward  direction  toward  the  body  and  with 
firmness  and  energy,  the  bare  hands  being  used, 
or  dry  flannels  or  handkerchiefs,  and  the  fric¬ 
tion  kept  up  under  blankets,  or  over  dry  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  warmth  of  the  body  is  also  promoted 
whenever  possible  by  the  application  of  hot 
flannels  to  the  stomach  and  armpits,  and  bot¬ 
tles  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks, 
to  the  limbs  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  As 
soon  as  breathing  is  established,  the  patient  is 
stripped  of  all  wet  clothing,  wrapped  in  blan¬ 
kets  only,  put  to  bed  comfortably  warm,  but 
with  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air,  and  left  to 
perfect  rest.  For  the  first  hour  a  little  hot 
brandy-and-water,  or  other  stimulant,  is  given 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  as  often  after¬ 
ward  as  may  be  expedient.  After  reaction  is 
established  the  patient  is  in  great  danger  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  unless  perfect  rest 
is  maintained  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  he 
may  be  seized  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  death  ensue  if  immediate  relief  is  not  af¬ 
forded.  In  such  cases  a  large  mustard  plaster 
is  placed  upon  his  chest,  and  if  he  gasps  for 
breath  before  the  mustard  takes  effect  his 
breathing  is  assisted  by  the  careful  repetition 
of  the  artificial  respiration.  In  connection  with 
this  process  the  surfmen  are  instructed  to 
consider  the  clinching  of  the  jaws  and  semi¬ 
contraction  of  the  fingers,  which  have  been 
considered  signs  of  death,  to  be  on  the  contrary 
evidences  of  vitality,  and  to  borrow  from  them 
hope  and  confidence  for  redoubled  effort  in 
the  work  of  resuscitation.  This  is  a  discovery 
of  Dr.  Labordette,  of  the  Hospital  of  Lisieux, 
in  France.  He  found  by  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  that  the  jaws  and  hands  relax  when 
death  ensues,  rigor  mortis  supervening  later. 

The  Merriman  life-saving  suit  is  supplied  to 
the  stations,  and  often  proves  useful  by  ena¬ 
bling  surfmen  to  effect  rescues  of  individuals 
struggling  in  the  breakers,  and  even  to  reach 
wrecks  and  assist  benumbed  crews  to  set  up 
the  life-lines.  It  consists  of  footed  pantaloons 
of  India-rubber,  and  above  the  waist  of  a 
double  ply  of  the  same  material  covering  all 
but  the  face,  and  inflated  severally  in  breast, 
back,  and  head,  between  the  plies,  by  three 
rubber  tubes.  Being  thus  buoyant,  and  also 
impervious  to  air,  its  wearer  can  neither  drown 
nor  freeze.  Since  its  original  introduction  at 
the  stations,  the  exploits  of  Paul  Boy  ton  have 
given  it  celebrity. 

Upon  occasions  of  boat-service,  the  life-sav¬ 


ing  crews  are  required  by  regulation  to  wear 
the  cork  life-belts  devised  by  Captain  Ward, 
the  Inspector  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  These  life-belts 


LUTE-SAVING  DRESS. 


weigh  severally  only  pounds  ;  are  flexible, 
being  composed  of  a  series  of  small  blocks  of 
cork  strung  together ;  have  crenellations  un¬ 
der  the  arms,  leaving  those  members  unim¬ 
peded  in  action  ;  and  by  rendering  the  surfmen 
secure  from  drowning,  double  their  efficiency 
to  assist  others  in  case  of  exigency. 


CORK  LIFE-BELT. 


The  stations  are  opened  for  service  on  the 
seaboard  from  September  1st  to  May  1st,  or 
for  a  shorter  period  wherever  deemed  prudent, 
and  on  the  Lakes  from  the  opening  to  the  close 
of  navigation.  Strict  watch  and  ward  is  main¬ 
tained  during  this  period — at  the  life-boat  sta¬ 
tions  by  lookout,  and  at  the  complete  life-saving 
stations  by  patrol.  The  period  between  sunset 
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and  dawn  is  divided  into  watches,  each  kept 
by  two  men  of  the  crew  of  six  at  the  several 
stations.  In  conformity  with  this  routine,  two 
men  issue  at  sunset  from  each  coast  station. 
They  carry  beach  lanterns  and  are  provided 
with  Coston  signals,  which  are  cylindrical  cases 
of  combustible  materials,  fitted  into  percussion 
holders.  One  man  goes  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left,  each  continuing  along  the  beach, 
keeping  watch  to  seaward,  until  he  meets  a 
similar  patrolman  from  the  next  station,  when 
he  returns  to  the  starting-point,  where  he  sets 
out  again,  keeping  up  his  march  until  the  term 
of  his  watch  expires  and  that  of  the  next 
patrol  begins.  Thus,  every  night,  along  the 
ocean  beaches,  in  moonlight,  starlight,  thick 
darkness,  driving  tempest,  wind,  rain,  snow,  or 
hail,  a  file  of  sentinels  is  strung  out,  steadily 
marching,  on  the  lookout  for  endangered  ves¬ 
sels.  The  duty  is  arduous,  often  terrible.  Storm 
tides  flooding  the  beach,  quicksands,  the  be¬ 
wildering  snowfall,  overwhelming  blasts,  bitter 
cold,  are  often  conditions  to  the  journey.  The 
result  is  that,  should  a  vessel  strand,  which  usu¬ 
ally  takes  place  on  some  shoal  or  bar  at  from 
one  to  four  hundred  yards’  distance  from  the 
beach,  instead  of  being  left  unnoticed  for  many 
hours,  to  be  tom  to  pieces  by  the  furious  surf, 
she  is  sure  to  be  soon  discovered  by  the  patrol¬ 
men.  Seeing  her,  he  at  once  strikes  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  percussion  holder,  driving  its  spike 
into  the  Coston  cartridge,  which  ignites  with  a 
fierce  deflagration,  reddening  the  darkness,  and 
notifying  those  on  board  the  wreck  that  they 
are  seen.  The  patrolman  then  races  to  his  sta¬ 
tion  and  brings  the  crew.  The  keeper  knows 
by  the  state  of  the  surf  whether  the  boat  can 
be  used,  or  whether  to  resort  to  the  life-car,  or 
breeches-buoy.  The  boat  always  puts  out  if 
possible,  this  being  the  speediest  mode  of  suc¬ 
cor.  If  the  surf  be  impassable,  the  wreck-gun 
casts  its  lariat  over  the  wreck,  tbe  hawser  and 
hauling-lines  are  set  up,  and  the  imperiled  sea¬ 
farers  are  drawn  ashore.  By  whatever  mode 
the  rescue  is  effected,  it  involves  hours  of  rack¬ 
ing  labor,  protracted  exposure  to  the  roughest 
weather,  and  a  mental  and  bodily  strain  under 
the  spur  of  exigency  and  the  curb  of  discipline 
which  greatly  exhausts  the  life-saving  crews. 
In  the  case  of  the  boat-service,  whether  by 
surf-boat  or  life-boat,  tremendous  perils  are 
added  to  new  hardships.  The  result  of  these 
gallant  toils  in  the  rigors  of  the  winter  beach 
and  the  drench  of  the  surf,  since  the  date  of 
original  organization  in  1871,  has  been  extraor¬ 
dinary.  During  this  period  of  eight  years,  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  there  have  been,  wdthin  the 
scope  of  live-saving  operations,  6,287  per¬ 
sons  imperiled  on  stranded  vessels.  Of  these, 
5,981  were  saved,  and  only  306  lost— 197  ot 
these  at  wrecks  remote  from  stations,  or  at 
times  when  they  were  closed,  and  the  others, 
in  nearly  every  instance,  under  circumstances 
which  rendered  human  aid  impossible.  During 
this  period  the  stations  have  also  given  succor 
to  1,382  persons.  Their  crews  have,  more¬ 


over,  notably  performed  wreckers’  duty,  and 
saved  large  amounts  of  marine  property.  The 
virtue  of  organization  is  attested  by  these  re¬ 
sults,  but  large  credit  must  always  be  given 
to  the  noble  fidelity,  capability,  and  dauntless 
courage  of  the  stout  groups  of  seven  who  man 
the  lonely  stations.  Wherever  native  manli¬ 
ness  is  held  in  honor,  these  heroic  pleiads  of 
the  seaboard  beaches,  and  the  gangs  of  nine 
who  drive  the  life-boats  through  overwhelm¬ 
ing  seas  upon  the  Lakes  and  the  Pacific,  with 
hearts  greater  than  danger,  can  never  fail  of 
their  meed.  W.  D.  O’Connor, 

Assistant  Superintendent  TJ.  8.  Life-saving  Service. 

SHEPLEY,  George  F.,  died  in  Portland,  Me., 
July  20th.  He  was  born  in  Saco,  Me.,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1819,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Ether  Shepley.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1837,  and  after 
studying  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  he 
began  practice  in  Bangor,  Me.,  but  in  1844  re¬ 
moved  to  Portland.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate.  From  1853  to  June,  1861, 
he  was  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Maine,  having  been  appointed  to  that  office  by 
President  Pierce  and  continued  in  it  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  at 
large  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Charleston,  and  attended  its  adjourned  ses¬ 
sion  at  Baltimore.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he 
became  colonel  of  the  12th  Maine  volunteers, 
with  which  he  arrived  at  Ship  Island  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1862.  He  was  then  placed  in  command 
of  the  third  brigade.  On  the  occupation  of  New 
Orleans  he  was  made  military  commandant 
of  that  city.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  military  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  in  July 
was  made  a  brigadier-general.  After  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  civil  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
General  Shepley  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
military  district  of  Eastern  Virginia.  He  after¬ 
ward  became  chief  of  staff  to  Major-General 
Weitzel,  and  for  a  short  time,  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  officer,  commanded  the  25th  ar¬ 
my  corps.  He  continued  with  the  Army  of  the 
James  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  after  the  en¬ 
try  into  Richmond  he  was  made  the  first  mili¬ 
tary  governor  of  that  city.  He  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army  July  1,  1865.  In  the 
following  November  he  was  appointed  an  asso¬ 
ciate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine, 
but  declined  the  position.  In  1866  he  was 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  First  Circuit,  in  which 
position  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1878  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  Dartmouth  College. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  The  Legislature  of 
this  State,  after  the  holiday  recess,  resumed 
its  sittings  on  January  18,  1878.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  for  the  first  time  since  the  late  civil  war, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  wore  a  robe  of  black  silk  trimmed 
with  purple  velvet,  the  official  distinctive 
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habit  of  Speaker  in  South  Carolina  before  the 
war. 

The  question  of  silver  remonetization  being 
then  under  consideration  in  Congress,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  resumption  act,  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the 
House  on  February  2d : 

Whereas ,  There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion 
throughout  the  country  that  the  people  ofSouth  Car¬ 
olina  are  in  favor  of  the  demonetization  of  silver, 
and  of  the  aet  of  Congress  to  resume  specie  payments 
in  1879 ;  and 

Whereas ,  It  is  proper  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina,  now  in  session  convened,  express 
its  opinion  on  these  questions  of  vital  importance: 
therefore, 

Resolved ,  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  concurring,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  that,  while  bolding 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
maintain  inviolate  good  faith  with  the  public  credit¬ 
ors,  as  due  to  its  own  dignity  and  honor,  and  the 
self-respect  of  every  American  citizen,  yet  it  is  their 
judgment  that  the  demonetization  of  silver,  in  this 
the  greatest  silver-producing  country  in  the  world, 
strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  business  prosperity  of  all 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  tends  to  postpone  or  ren¬ 
der  impracticable  the  full  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
section  10,  Article  X.  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  both  gold  and  silver  shall  be  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  and  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver,  and  requiring  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  to  be  paid  only  in  gold,  operates 
as  a  most  unjust  discrimination  against  the  debtor 
class,  can  not  be  rightly  and  legally  demanded  by 
the  bonded  creditors,  because  not  so  “nominated  in 
the  bond,”  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  paralyzing 
the  industries  of  the  country,  and  has  been  a  potent 
cause  of  the  present  financial  stringency,  and  fosters 
the  presence  of  hard  times  upon  the  industries  of  the 
people. 

The  Legislature  closed  its  session  on  the  22d 
of  March.  Its  treatment  of  the  State  debt  is 
worthy  of  notice.  An  act  entitled  “  An  act  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  the  State  debt,  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same,”  was  ap¬ 
proved  December  22,  1873.  The  State,  hav¬ 
ing  sifted  her  liabilities  outstanding  on  October 
31,  1873,  threw  out  $5,965,000  entirely,  as  null 
and  void;  and  for  the  remainder,  $9,886,627, 
offered  her  creditors  as  a  compromise  and  final 
settlement  that  she  would  recognize  them  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  on 
presentation  of  their  respective  vouchers  fund 
them  by  issuing  in  exchange  at  that  rate  new 
consolidation  bonds  and  certificates  of  interest- 
bearing  stock  payable  at  certain  specified  times ; 
which  settlement  was  then  accepted  by  the 
creditors,  and  during  the  subsequent  four  years 
had  been  executed  almost  entirely.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Legislature  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  considered  the  most  important  of  all 
measures  of  the  session. 

At  the  extraordinary  session  convened  by 
the  call  of  Governor  Hampton  when  he  first 
entered  upon  the  undisputed  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  in  the  spring  of  1877,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  appointed  three  Senators  and 
four  Representatives  as  a  special  joint  commit¬ 


tee  “to  investigate  the  indebtedness  of  the 
State.”  Under  these  general  words,  however, 
was  meant  the  debt  resulting  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  forementioned  act  of  1873  ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  work  intrusted  to  the  special  com¬ 
mittee,  as  officially  declared  by  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  preamble  of  a  joint  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  present  session,  being  “to  make 
a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
following  and  kindred  matters :  First,  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  consolidation  bonds  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  stock  that  have  been  issued  under  the 
act  ‘to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  public  debt, 
and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  ’ ; 
second,  whether  there  are  in  the  State  Treasur¬ 
er’s  office  on  file,  as  vouchers,  canceled  bonds, 
coupons,  and  certificates  of  stock,  of  the  issues 
described,  issued  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
authorized  to  be  consolidated,  to  the  amount 
required  by  the  said  act.” 

This  special  committee,  commonly  called 
“the  Bond  Commission,”  met  at  Columbia  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1877,  and  continued  there 
to  meet  for  the  performance  of  their  duties 
from  day  to  day  until  the  the  7th  of  February, 
1878,  when  they  submitted  their  report  to  the 
General  Assembly.  They  declare  that,  of  all 
the  consolidated  bonds  and  certificates  of  stock 
issued  under  the  act  of  1873,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $4,396,290,  one  portion,  amounting 
to  $1,577,835.62,  are  “valid  obligations  of  the 
State  ” ;  and  that  all  the  rest  are,  wholly  or  in 
part,  “not  valid.”  The  presentation  of  this 
report,  declaring  invalid  the  largest  portion  of 
a  settlement  by  compromise  which  the  State 
five  years  before  had  voluntarily  offered  to  her 
creditors,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  their  claims  against  her — 
which  had  been  accepted  by  the  creditors,  car¬ 
ried  out  already  into  almost  complete  execu¬ 
tion,  and  considered  by  all  as  final  ever  since — 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest  excitement,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  and  contradiction  everywhere,  especially 
within  the  legislative  halls,  among  members 
not  only  of  opposite  political  parties,  but  of 
the  dominant  Democratic  party,  even  at  the 
risk  of  a  split ;  some  decidedly  asserting  the  in¬ 
tangibility  of  the  settlement  effected  under  the 
act  of  1873,  others  as  decidedly  maintaining 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  embodied  in 
the  report  of  the  special  joint  committee,  and 
urging  its  adoption.  They  went  under  the  ap¬ 
pellations  of  “Debt”  and  “Anti-Debt  party,” 
respectively.  After  many  days’  parliamentary 
fight,  on  the  19th  of  February  a  member  of  the 
Debt  party  in  the  House  introduced  the  follow¬ 
ing  joint  resolution  for  adoption: 

Section  1.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  disturb  the 
adjustment  of  t  he  indebtedness  of  the  State  made  by 
the  act  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  public  debt  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same,  approved 
December  22d,  in  the  year  1873. 

.Sec.  2.  The  proper  officers  of  the  State  are  hereby 
directed  to  complete  the  said  adjustment. 

In  opposition  to  this  resolution,  and  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it,  one  of  the  Anti-Debt  party,  who 
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was  also  a  member  of  the  special  committee, 
introduced  “  a  joint  resolution  concerning  the 
bonds  and  certificates  of  stock  issued  under  the 
said  act  of  December  22,  1878,”  consisting  of 
several  sections,  to  the  following  purport :  The 
preamble  declared  the  object  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  intrusted  to  the  special  committee.  Sec¬ 
tion  1  provided  for  the  adoption  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  in  general,  as  a  statement  of 
the  entire  amount  of  the  consolidation  bonds 
issued  under  the  act  of  1873,  and  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  vouchers  on  file  at  the  Treasurer’s 
office  for  their  issue.  Section  2  expressed  as 
the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
consolidation  bonds  issued  under  the  said  act, 
in  exchange  for  certain  vouchers  therein  named, 
and  amounting  to  $1,577,835.62,  were  “valid 
obligations  of  the  State.”  Sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  and  9  expressed  as  the  sense  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  consolidation  bonds  issued 
under  the  said  act,  in  exchange  for  vouchers  of 
various  descriptions  severally  specified  therein, 
and  amounting  respectively  to  $9,135,  $9,990, 
$486,025,  $331,996,  $2,166,039,  $1,040,440,  and 
$539,390,  wholly,  or  to  the  extent  in  which  the 
said  vouchers  entered  into  the  consideration 
for  the  issue  of  the  said  consolidation  bonds, 
were  “  not  valid  obligations  of  the  State.”  Of 
these  two  contrary  resolutions,  the  last  named 
one  was,  by  consent,  first  taken  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  The  House  at  a  subsequent  sitting  also 
agreed  that  this  resolution  should  be  acted 
upon,  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolution  ac¬ 
cepting  the  settlement  under  the  act  of  1873  as 
a  finality,  but  as  an  original  proposition.  The 
final  voting  on  it,  section  by  section,  com¬ 
menced  on  February  26th,  with  the  following 
result :  Section  1,  which  provides  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  special  committee’s  report  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  number  and  amount  of  bonds  issued 
under  the  act  of  1873,  and  section  2,  which  de¬ 
clares  certain  vouchers  therein  specified  to  be 
valid  obligations  of  the  State,  were  successively 
adopted  without  opposition.  The  remaining 
sections,  from  3  to  9  inclusive,  which  severally 
declare  that  the  bonds  issued  tinder  the  said 
act  are,  wholly  or  in  part,  “not  valid  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  State,”  were  not  put  to  the  vote, 
because  of  opposition.  Upon  the  reading  of 
section  3  the  debate  between  the  opposite  par¬ 
ties  began  anew,  and  continued  for  several  days, 
with  ever-increasing  heat  and  earnestness. 

As  the  continuance  of  these  debates,  instead 
of  tending  to  harmonize  the  contrary  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  disputants,  seemed  to  widen  their 
disagreement  to  the  point  of  making  them  ir¬ 
reconcilable,  the  President  of  the  State  Demo¬ 
cratic  Executive  Committee,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  split  in  the  party,  invited  all  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
hold  a  caucus  among  themselves,  with  a  view 
to  bring  about  some  compromise  calculated  to 
reconcile  the  consolidation  act  of  1873  with 
the  pending  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  it.  The  caucus  was  held  on  March  5th. 
Those  members  who  supported  the  settlement 
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made  under  the  funding  act  of  1873  refused  to 
take  part  in  it,  and  all  of  them  except  six  with¬ 
drew  from  the  hall.  The  caucus  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  and  after  a  long  sitting  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  March  6th.  Its  final  result  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  conference, 
composed  of  ten  members,  four  Senators  and 
six  Representatives,  chosen  from  the  two  op¬ 
posite  sides  in  equal  numbers,  and  charged  with 
the  duty  “  of  considering  and,  if  possible,  sug¬ 
gesting  some  plan  whereby  might  be  adjusted 
the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  party  respecting  the  funding 
act  of  1873  and  the  report  of  the  Bond  Com¬ 
mission  thereon.”  After  they  had  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  consultation  among  themselves, 
the  committee  of  conference  reported  on  March 
10th  that,  out  of  a  multitude  of  other  plans  of 
adjustment  discussed  and  rejected  as  unsuita¬ 
ble,  they  had  unanimously  agreed  on  one  which 
they  deemed  equitable  and  just  to  both  the 
State  and  her  creditors,  including  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  the  outstanding  floating  indebtedness,  to 
be  funded  like  the  rest  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents 
on  the'dollar  of  its  face  value,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  certain  specified  claims,  which  are  to 
be  passed  for  their  full  amounts.  This  report 
was  adopted,  with  one  vote  only  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  It  was  as  follows : 

The  following  proposition  is  submitted  as  a  basis 
of  settlement  of  the  consolidation  bonds  and  stocks, 
and  of  the  floating  indebtedness  of  the  State : 

1.  To  levy  for  the  current  fiscal  year  a  tax  sufficient 
to  pay  the  coupons  and  interest  orders  maturing  on 
the  consolidation  bonds  and  stocks  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  fiscal  year. 

2.  To  constitute  a  special  court  of  three  circuit 
judges  to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
nomination  of  a  caucus,  who  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  a  case  or  cases  made  up  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  various  classes  of  bonds  and 
stocks  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Bond  Com¬ 
mission  as  “  not  issued  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
authorized  to  be  consolidated  by  the  act  of  1873,” 
and  also  “as  not  issued  in  accordance  with  law” 
and  further  designated  in  Schedule  6  of  said  report, 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
the  State  and  United  States ;  the  propriety  of  the 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  depend  on  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  assistant  coun¬ 
sel,  or  a  majority  of  them. 

3.  That  the  General  Assembly  shall  employ  two  as¬ 
sistant  counsel  to  aid  the  Attorney-General  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  settle  the  validity  of  said  bonds  and  stocks. 

4.  That  the  Attorney-General,  with  the  consent 
of  the  creditors,  or  so  many  of  them  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  make  up  a  case  or  cases  to  be  tried  in  said 
Court,  in  which,  if  practicable,  the  State  may  be  de¬ 
fendant,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  bonds  and  stocks 
mentioned  in  said  Schedule  6 ;  bringing  before  the 
Court  the  various  classes  of  vouchers  which  are  said 
to  impair  the  validity  of  said  bonds  and  stocks, 

5.  That  as  to  the  coupons  and  interest  orders  on 
bonds  and  stocks  mentioned  in  Schedule  5  of  said 
report,  the  same  he  paid ;  those  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  out  of  the  money  now  in  the  Treasury  for  that 
purpose,  and  those  for  the  current  fiscal  year  out  of 
the  tax  to  be  levied  for  that  purpose. 

6.  That  as  to  coupons  and  interest  orders  on  any 
of  the  several  classes  of  bonds  and  stocks  mentioned 
in  said  Schedule  6,  the  same  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes 
for  the  last  and  current  fiscal  years  respectively,, 
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whenever  there  shall  be  a  final  adjudication  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  Baid  several  classes  of  bonds  and 
stocks  in  favor  of  the  said  bonds  and  stocks  and 
against  the  State. 

7.  That  the  said  Court  shall  meet  in  the  city  of 
Columbia  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  with  power 
to  adjourn  from  time  to  time  until  the  whole  matter 
is  disposed  of. 

8.  That  no  further  bonds  or  stocks  be  issued  under 
the  act  of  1873,  known  as  the  consolidation  act,  in 
exchange  for  bonds  or  stocks  issued  since  April, 
1868,  until  they  are  duly  examined  by  the  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  found  valid. 

9.  That  all  of  the  unfunded  debts  and  liabilities 

of  the  State,  including  herein  the  bills  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State  and  so  much  of  the  funded  debt  as  is 
known  as  the  Little  Bonanza,  be  settled  after  proper 
proof  and  examination  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent., 
payable  in  coupon  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  the 
principal  payable  within - years  in  full  satisfac¬ 

tion  of  said  demands  ;  except  that  advances  made 
for  the  support  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  State 
Penitentiary  since  the  1st  of  November,  1875,  on 
which  shall  be  paid  the  amount  actually  and  bona  fide 
due,  after  proof  and  proper  examination  thereof,  the 
said  payment  to  be  made  in  coupon  bonds  of  like 
character  as  those  above  referred  to,  for  the  full 
amount  allowed  after  such  examination. 

THOMAS  B.  JETEB, 

A.  P.  BUTLEK, 

T.  B.  FRASER, 

J.  W.  MAXWELL, 

On  the  part  of  Senate, 
CHARLES  H.  SIMON!  ON, 

J.  W.  GRAY, 

ROBERT  R.  HEMPHILL, 

R.  B.  RHETT, 

D.  F.  BRADLEY, 

F.  A.  CONNOR, 

On  the  part  of  House. 

The  members  who  composed  the  committee 
of  conference  were  then  reappointed  by  the 
'caucus,  and  vested  with  authority  to  propare 
,  .a  bill  embodying  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
just  adopted,  and  report  such  bill  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  General  Assembly,  that  by 
its  action  it  might  receive  legal  force  and  the 
matter  be  definitively  settled.  This  bill,  in  the 
form  of  a  joint  resolution,  was  introduced  in 
the  Lower  House  on  March  12th,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  and  a  substitute  for  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Bond  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  20th  of  February,  the  first  two 
sections  of  which  had  been  adopted  on  Febru¬ 
ary  26tb,  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas  58,  nays  31. 
A  motion  to  change  the  title  of  the  original 
resolutions  into  “A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  debt  of  the  State, 
and  of  liquidating  and  settling  the  same,’1  was 
also  carried — yeas  56,  nays  36.  The  Senate 
passed  this  joint  resolution  on  March  19th. 

Immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  foregoing  joint  resolution  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  the  following  protest  against  its  adop¬ 
tion,  signed  by  four  Representatives,  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  read  to  the  House,  to  be  spread 
upon  its  Journal : 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  ) 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  March  12,  1878.  j 
To  the  Honorable  the  Speaker  and  Members  qf  the 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

'Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  Article  I.,  section 


26,  of  the  Constitution,  we  dissent  from  and  protest 
against  the  passage  of  “  A  joint  resolution  providing 
a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  debt  of  the  State,  and 
of  liquidating  and  settling  the  same.” 

1.  Because  in  our  opinion  every  bona  fide  holder 
for  value  of  a  bond  or  coupon  of  the  consolidated 
debt  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  be  paid  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  set  forth  in  the  bonds  and 
coupons  aforesaid  ;  whereas,  under  the  said  joint  reso¬ 
lution,  a  part  of  the  said  consolidated  debt  is  declared 
to  be  valid,  and  is  ordered  to  be  paid,  while  another 
part  thereof  is  declared  to  be  of  doubtful  validity, 
and  is  referred  to  a  legal  tribunal,  without  reference 
in  either  case  to  the  honesty  and  bonafides  of  the 
holders  thereof. 

2.  Because  among  those  declared  to  he  of  doubtful 
validity  there  are  a  number  of  bonds  and  coupons 
which  are  not  only  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide  holders, 
but  which  were  issued  in  exchange  for  old  bonds 
and  stocks  of  indisputable  validity,  as  appears  from 
the  records  of  the  State  Treasurer,  prior  to  1868  ;  and 
it  appears  to  us  unjust  to  refer  these  bonds  and  cou- 

ons  to  the  courts,  while  other  bonds  and  coupons, 
aving  no  better  vouchers,  are  to  be  paid  without 
any  question. 

3.  Because,  in  our  opinion,  the  State  is  in  honor 
bound  to  recognize  the  rights  of  innocent  holders  of 
these  bonds  and  coupons,  who  have  purchased  the 
same,  trusting  to  the  pledges  made  in  behalf  of  the 
State  in  the  hour  of  her  dire  extremity  and  peril. 

4.  Because  if  any  part  of  the  consolidated  debt  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  courts,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  an 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  people  «f  the  State  to 
create  a  special  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  questions 
which  can  be  decided  in  the  courts  as  now  constituted , 
especially  when  grave  doubts  must  arise  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  such  a 
tribunal,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  Article  IV., 
section  1,  ofthe  Constitution. 

5.  Because  in  our  opinion  it  is  inconsistent  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  to  re¬ 
pudiate  one  half  of  the  floating  indebtedness,  after 
a  defense  of  the  interests  of  the  State  by'  able  and 
distinguished  counsel,  and  after  the  amount  of  each 
claim  and  the  validity  thereof  shall  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  special  tribunal  of  our  own  creation. 

And  we  respectfully  request  that  the  foregoing 
reasons  be  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  this  House. 

S.  DIBBLE, 

JOHN  F.  FICKEN, 

JOHN  C.  HASKELL, 

L.  E.  FARLER. 

In  order  to  set  the  new  plan  of  adjustment 
of  the  public  debt  in  practical  operation,  the 
two  Houses  met  in  joint  assembly  on  March 
22d,  when  they  elected  the  three  Judges  of  the 
special  court  and  the  other  officers,  as  follows : 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims — Joshua  H.  Hud¬ 
son,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  A.  P.  Aldrich. 
Commissioner  of  Claims  to  examine  the  float¬ 
ing  indebtedness  of  the  State,  J.  H.  Coit,  of 
Chesterfield.  Attorneys  to  assist  the  Attorney- 
General  in  defending  the  State  before  the 
Court  of  Claims — Y.  J.  Pope,  of  Newberry, 
and  Henry  A.  Mutze,  of  Lexington. 

The  State  election  was  held  in  November, 
1878.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  as¬ 
sembled  at  Columbia  on  the  1st  of  August. 
The  State  officers  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  Governor  Hampton  at  their  head, 
were  renominated  unanimously.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  recommended  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  platform  of  1876  as  the  sense  of  the 
Convention,  and  made  a  report  on  several  res¬ 
olutions  relating  to  various  local  matters,  in- 
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troduccd  before  tbe  Convention,  and  referred 
to  them,  which  was  generally  adopted. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Columbia  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  a  very  large  number  of  delegates  being 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  except  four 
counties.  In  regard  to  the  nomination  of  the 
State  ticket,  large  numbers  among  the  dele¬ 
gates  entertained  quite  opposite  sentiments. 
After  much  debate,  the  Convention  determined 
to  abstain  from  a  nomination — not,  however, 
as  an  endorsement  of  Governor  Hampton’s  ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  past,  nor  as  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  it  for  the  future,  but  for  other 
reasons  expressly  declared  in  the  following 
platform : 

1.  The  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  convention  assembled,  believing  that 
the  principles  of  equal  civil  and  political  rights  are 
vital  to  the  interests  of  good  government,  and  that 
they  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  party  which  has 
ingrafted  them  upon  the  State  and  national  Consti¬ 
tutions,  hereby  reaffirms  its  earnest  adhesion  to  the 
platform  of  principles  adopted  by  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  on  the  15th  day 
of  June,  1876. 

2.  We  reiterate  our  abhorrence  and  repudiation  of 
all  forms  of  violence,  intimidation,  or  fraud  in  the 
conduct  of  elections,  or  for  political  purposes,  and 
denounce  the  same  as  a  crime  against  the  liberty  of 
American  citizens,  as  well  as  the  common  rights  of 
humanity  ;  and,  while  we  insist  upon  and  will  zeal¬ 
ously  guard  the  right  of  every  citizen  freely  to 
choose  his  political  party,  and  deny  tbe  unfounded 
charge  that  the  Republican  party  countenances  any 
interference  with  the  colored  voters  who  may  choose 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  we  do  protest  against 
and  denounce  the  practice  inaugurated  in  the  eam- 

aign  of  1876,  and  again  revived  in  some  counties 

y  the  Democratic  party,  of  attending  Republican 
meetings  or  conventions,  and,  by  show  of  force  and 
other  forms  of  intimidation,  disturbing  such  meet¬ 
ings,  or  taking  part  therein  without  the  consent  or 
invitation  of  the  party  calling  them. 

3.  We  charge  the  Democratic  party  with  being  un¬ 
faithful  to  the  many  pledges  and  promises  made 
during  the  campaign  of  1876,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  legislation  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  the 
journals  of  which  show  that  the  only  pledges  re¬ 
deemed  were  those  for  which  the  entire  Republican 
vote  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  was  cast. 

4.  We  denounce  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
frauds,  violence,  and  intimidation  committed  during 
the  general  election  of  1876,  for  the  assassinations 
and  murders  committed  during  the  canvass  preced¬ 
ing  that  election,  for  the  violent  seizure  of  the  State 
government  after  that  election,  for  the  frauds  com¬ 
mitted  at  every  special  election  held  since  they  ob¬ 
tained  control  of  the  State,  and  for  the  system  of 
intimidation  which  still  prevails  in  many  counties, 
whereby  the  Republicans  are  actually  prohibited 
from  meeting  and  organizing. 

5.  We  denounce  the  Democratic  party  for  the  out¬ 
rage  perpetrated  in  unseating  Republican  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  so  as  to  increase  their  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Legislature,  and  especially  for  depriv¬ 
ing  the  seventeen  Republican  Representatives  from 
Charleston  County  of  their  seats,  to  which  they  had 
been  elected  by  over  6,000  majority  ;  and  when  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  to  fill  these  vacancies  in  Charleston, 
Orangeburg,  Beaufort,  Sumter,  and  other  counties, 
for  refusing  to  give  the  Republicans  any  representa¬ 
tion  whatever  on  the  Commission  of  Elections  or 
the  Board  of  Managers  ;  for  the  frauds  committed  in 
the  management  of  those  elections,  and  particularly 
for  stealing  six  ballot-boxes  containing  Republican 


majorities  in  the  county  of  Sumter,  and  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  count  the  votes  cast  at  certain  precincts  at 
such  elections  in  Beaufort  and  Orangeburg ;  for 
alleged  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  managers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  themselves. 

6.  We  arraign  the  Democratic  party  for  enacting, 
at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  law 
whereby  numerous  voting  precincts  in  large  Repub¬ 
lican  counties  were  abolished,  so  that  thousands  of 
Republican  voters  are  virtually  disfranchised,  or 
else  compelled  to  walk  twenty  miles  or  more  in  order 
to  vote,  and  in  some  places  to  cross  rivers  in  order 
to  reach  a  polling-place. 

7.  While  condemning  the  conduct  of  all  public 
officers  who  may  have,  in  years  past,  violated  the 
trusts  confided  to  them,  and  while  denouncing  all 
fraudulent  and  dishonest  practices,  and  disclaiming 
any  desire  to  shield  any  individual  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  such  offenses,  we  denounce  the  method  by 
which  the  Democratic  party,  through  manufactured 
testimony,  sought  to  inculpate  men  whose  only 
offense  was  their  Republicanism  ;  and  we  further 
denounce  the  unfair  and  •  partisan  character  of  the 
recent  legislative  investigations  in  this  State,  where¬ 
by  the  frauds  committed  by  Democrats  have  been 
carefully  screened  from  public  view,  and  all  testi¬ 
mony  looking  to  their  exposure  has  been  studiously 
suppressed. 

8.  We  reaffirm  the  declaration  made  from  time  to 
time  that  at  the  general  election  held  in  this  State 
on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  for  Presidential 
electors,  Governor,  and  other  State  officers,  not  only 
were  the  Republican  Presidential  electors  duly 
chosen,  but  that  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  together 
with  the  entire  Republican  State  ticket,  were  also 
elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  this  State. 

9.  We  deem  it  inexpedient  to  nominate  candidates 
for  Governor  and  other  State  officers,  because,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  State,  occasioned 
by  rifle-club  rule  and  two  years  of  Democratic  su¬ 
premacy,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Republican  voters 
in  many  counties,  without  incurring  great  personal 
danger,  to  organize  for  the  campaign  or  to  vote  at 
the  election  when  held. 

10.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
purifying  the  public  service,  and  we  demand  that 
the  local  Republican  conventions  throughout  the 
State,  wherever  they  make  nominations,  shall  nomi¬ 
nate  only  such  candidates  as  are  recognized  as 
men  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  as  well  as  of 
established  devotion  to  Republican  principles. 

The  result  of  the  election,  general  and  local, 
on  November  5,  1878,  was  almost  wholly  in 
favor  of  the  Democrats.  The  aggregate  vote 
for  Governor  throughout  tbe  State  was  :  Wade 
Hampton,  169,550;  all  others,  213;  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  W.  D.  Simpson,  119,  337 ;  all 
others,  10.  Besides  the  reelection  of  their 
State  ticket,  to  which  there  was  no  opposition, 
the  Democrats  elected  all  of  their  five  nominees 
for  Congress,  and  very  considerably  increased 
the  proportion  of  their  previous  majority  in 
either  House  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  Lower 
House,  composed  of  124  Representatives,  the 
relative  number  of  members  from  the  two  par¬ 
ties  at  the  preceding  session  was :  Democrats, 
89  ;  Republicans,  35,  By  the  election  of  No¬ 
vember  5,  1878,  there  are :  Democrats,  121 ; 
Republicans,  3.  In  the  Senate,  which  consists 
of  34  members,  there  are  29  Democrats  and  5 
Republicans. 

On  November  7th,  the  second  day  after  he 
had  been  reelected  Governor,  a  lamentable  ac¬ 
cident  befell  Mr.  Hampton  while  engaged  in  a 
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deer-hunt :  he  received  a  fall  which  caused  a 
double  fracture  of  his  right  leg  below  the  knee, 
of  such  a  character  as  ultimately  to  render  am¬ 
putation  necessary.  The  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  on  December  10th. 

The  Legislature  met  at  Columbia  on  the  26th 
of  November,  and  adjourned  on  the  24th  of 
December.  The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration 
and  installment  in  office  took  place  on  the  4th 
of  December  at  Governor  Hampton’s  residence 
in  the  suburbs  of  Columbia,  by  the  side  of  the 
bed  on  which  he  lay  in  a  reclining  position. 
On  the  10th  of  December  Governor  Hampton 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  term 
of  six  years  from  March  4, 1879,  as  successor  of 
John  T.  Patterson. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31, 1878, 


were  as  follows : 

Receipts  from  all  sources.. . . . $811,940  66 

Expenditures  on  all  accounts .  621,774  20 

Cash  balance  for  tbe  year . $190,166  46 

The  public  debt  on  November  1,  1878,  was  : 

Funded  debt . $5,130,965 

Unfunded  debt .  1,406,694 

Total . $6,537,659 

Among  the  items  of  revenue  for  1878,  the 


royalty  paid  on  phosphate,  from  the  several 
places  where  it  is  dug,  amounted  to  $93,420.98. 
The  amounts  of  all  taxable  property  in  South 
Carolina  for  the  fiscal  year  1878-’79  were :  Im¬ 
movable  property,  $85,633,873;  movable  prop¬ 
erty.  $40,088,341 ;  railroad  property,  $6,530,- 
772  ■  making  a  total  of  $132,237,986 ;  which 
is  $3,618,023  less  than  the  aggregate  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  previous  year. 

Public  instruction  in  South  Carolina  appears 
to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  further  progress.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  children  who  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  the  year  was  116,239,  or  nearly 
14,000  above  their  number  in  the  previous 
year.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  State 
appear  to  be  under  praiseworthy  management. 
To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  charities 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31,  1878, 
the  Legislature  at  the  previous  session  made 
the  following  appropriations:  For  the  Luna¬ 
tic  Asylum,  $45,000  ;  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind  Asylum,  $4,000 ;  for  the  State  Orphan 
Asylum,  $3,000. 

An  act  was  passed  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  of  America  so  much  land  on  the  shore 
of  Sullivan’s  Island  and  Morris  Island,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
the  shore  lines  of  the  jetties  to  be  erected  for 
the  improvement  and  deepening  of  the  bar  of 
Charleston  Harbor.  The  projected  jetties  will, 
it  is  expected,  give  that  port  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  plan  is 
similar  to  that  employed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  is  10  miles  wide.  The  plan  is  to  inclose 
in  a  channel  half  a  mile  broad  all  the  water 
which  spreads  its  force  over  the  whole  length 


of  the  bar,  thus  increasing  the  scouring  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  outflow  between  the  heads  of  the 
jetty  as  much  as  eightfold.  This  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  calculations,  open  a  channel  24  feet 
deep  through  the  bar,  where  there  is  now  only 
10  or  12  feet  of  water,  thus  enabling  vessels 
of  the  largest  size  built  to  float  over  Charles¬ 
ton  bar  into  the  deep,  commodious,  landlocked 
haven  within. 

An  important  case  was  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  October 
14,  1878,  one  of  the  parties  in  litigation  being 
the  city  of  Charleston.  The  case  arose  under 
an  ordinance  of  the  City  Council  taxing  the 
six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  city  in  the  hands  of 
purchasers.  The  holders  of  the  stock  refused 
to  pay  the  tax,  and  were  sued  for  payment 
before  the  courts  of  the  State.  Seeing  them¬ 
selves  defeated  there,  they  carried  the  matter 
on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  After  hearing  the  argument  of 
counsel  on  both  sides,  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  that  the  city  has  no  power  to  annul  by 
her  own  acts  any  part  of  the  obligations  she 
assumes  toward  her  creditors.  On  this  point 
the  decision  sets  forth  several  reasons,  con¬ 
cluding  with  these  words:  “We  hold  that  no 
municipality  of  a  State  can  by  its  own  ordi¬ 
nances,  under  the  guise  of  taxation,  relieve 
itself  from  performing  to  the  letter  all  that  it 
has  expressly  promised  to  its  creditors.” 

SPAIN,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe. 
King,  Alfonso  XII.,  born  November  28,  1857, 
proclaimedKing  December  30, 1874.  The  Min¬ 
istry  in  1878  was  composed  as  follows:  Cano- 
vas  del  Castillo,  President  of  the  Council ;  Sil- 
vela,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Calderon  y  Collantes, 
Justice;  Caballos  y  Yargas,  War;  Marquis  de 
Orovio,  Finance;  Pavia,  Navy;  Romero  y  Ro¬ 
bledo,  Interior;  Count  Toreno,  Agriculture 
and  Commerce;  Herrera,  Colonies.  The  area 
of  Spain  is  197,774  square  miles;  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  1870  was  16,635,506.  The  area  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  117,209  square  miles,  and 
their  population  8,093,610. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  budget 
for  1878-79  were  estimated  as  follows  (values 
in  pesetas — 1  peseta  =  19‘3  cents)  : 


RECEIPTS. 

Direct  taxes .  235,617,900 

Indirect  taxes .  249,472,000 

Stamps  and  Government  monopolies. . .  212,629,827 

Receipts  from  national  property .  14,200,975 

Receipts  from  the  colonies .  38,709,500 


Total .  750,630,202 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  list .  9,500,900 

Cortes .  1,549,535 

Public  debt  .  248.836,860 

Liabilities  of  the  state .  2,987,502 

Pensions .  41,197,652 

Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. .  1,079,209 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs .  3,117,951 

“  of  Justice .  52,185,919 

“  of  War .  118,447,702 

“  of  Navy .  25,125,787 

“  of  Interior .  41,401,580 

“  of  Public  Works .  72,109,571 

“  of  Finances .  132,638,597 

Extraordinary  expenditure .  3,000,000 


Total .  753,177,865 
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The  public  debt  on  June  30,  1877,  amounted 
to  9,622,442,980  pesetas. 

According  to  a  new  plan  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  the  Spanish  army  is  to  consist  in  time  of 
peace  of  100,000  men,  of  whom  69,492  will  be¬ 
long  to  the  infantry,  16,130  to  the  cavalry,  10,- 
232  to  the  artillery,  and  4,146  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  fieet  in  1877  was  composed  as 
follows : 


NAVY. 

Guns. 

Horse¬ 

power. 

VESSELS  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

6  ironclads . 

89 

f>1  no 

9  screw-frigates . 

249 

5*020 

2  paddle-steamers . 

15 

1,000 

VES8EL8  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

8  paddle-steamers . 

30 

2.430 

10  screw-steamers . 

43 

2,u55 

2  transports . 

600 

VESSELS  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

1  iron-clad  monitor . 

8 

260 

1  floating  battery . 

5 

80 

IT  screw- steamers . 

38 

2,400 

2T 

1,010 

5  paddle-steamers . 

9 

62T 

8  screw  transport  vessels . 

410 

VESSELS  NOT  CLASSIFIED. 

4 

230 

30  small  steamers . 

40 

1,230 

123 

552 

22,452 

The  commerce  in  1875  was  as  follows  (value 
in  pesetas) : 


ARTICLES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

4,S00,000 

5,200,000 

25,900,000 

18,500,000 

152,500,000 

7,000,000 

35,000,000 

8,900,000 

Animals  and  animal  provisions. . . 

21,000,000 

56,900,000 

18,200,000 

221,900,000 

36,200,000 

49,900,000 

11.700,000 

23,600,000 

85,500,000 

8,100,000 

10,000,000 

700,000 

23,S00,0O0 

162,S00,00O 

1,400,000 

14,100,000 

22,100,000 

26,400,000 

28,800,000 

1,600,000 

104,900,000. 

700,000 

10,000,000 

8,000,000 

2,400,000 

91,800,000 

9,600,000 

18,700,000 

6.500,000 

81,200,000 

12,400,666 

22,000,000 

87,700,000 

Total . 

833.500,000 

378,200,000 

The  commercial  navy  consisted  on  January 
1,  1877,  of  2,685  sailing  vessels  of  381,070  tons, 
and  230  steamers  of  176,250  tons;  together, 
2,915  vessels  of  557,320  tons.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  railroads  in  operation  on  January 


1,  1878,  was  6,199  kilometres.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  1876  was  13,618 
kilometres;  of  the  wires,  32,998  kilometres; 
number  of  dispatches,  1,560,897,  of  which  1,- 
053,306  were  inland,  293,803  foreign,  22,936 
transit,  and  190,852  official. 

The  Cortes  assembled  on  January  11th.  Po¬ 
sada  Herrera  was  elected  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Barzanellana  of  the 
Senate.  On  the  11th  Sefior  Canovas  del  Cas¬ 
tillo  read  a  royal  message  announcing  the  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  of  the  King  with  Princess 
Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  Infanta  of  Spain,  second 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  On  the 
14th  the  discussion  on  the  marriage  was  opened. 
General  Pavia  opposed  the  marriage,  which  he 
regarded  as  disadvantageous  for  Spain.  Sefior 
Moyana  made  a  long  speech  against  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  also  attacked  the  Due  de  Montpen¬ 
sier,  accusing  him  of  ingratitude  to  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella.  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo  replied,  de¬ 
claring  the  language  of  Sefior  Moyana  to  be 
disrespectful,  and  stating  that  he  considered 
the  projected  union  as  very  advantageous  for 
the  nation,  as  it  brought  together  two  branches 
of  the  same  family.  On  the  following  evening 
the  marriage  bill  was  agreed  to  by  309  votes 
to  4.  On  the  17th  it  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate.  The  session  was  closed 
on  the  29th. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Cortes  was  opened 
on  February  15th  by  the  King,  accompanied 
by  the  Queen  and  his  sisters.  The  King  pre¬ 
sented  the  Queen  to  the  assembled  senators 
and  deputies,  and  then  read  the  speech  from 
the  throne.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  Spanish 
nation  and  the  foreign  powers  greet  his  choice 
with  satisfaction — a  choice  he  had  been  led  to 
make  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Queen. 
He  declared  that  both  he  and  his  consort 
would  devote  all  the  strength  and  energy  they 
possessed  to  the  promotion  of  the  felicity  of 
Spain,  with  which  they  identified  all  their  as¬ 
pirations  after  happiness  and  their  views  for 
the  future.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  all 
the  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  the  states  who 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  had  given  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  friendly  sentiments  toward  him 
and  the  nation.  He  lamented  the  death  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  said  he  hoped  that  Provi¬ 
dence  would  enlighten  the  Conclave,  so  that 
they  might  elect  a  Pontiff  who  would  insure 
concord  between  church  and  state.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  hopes  for  the  maintenance  of  cordial 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  added  that 
the  treaties  of  commerce  with  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  Greece,  Denmark,  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  would  be  presented  for  approval, 
together  with  several  financial  bills,  includ¬ 
ing  one  in  virtue  of  which  the  Government 
would  propose  to  sell  the  forests  belonging  to 
the  state  which  were  not  inalienable.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  Cuba,  he  said  that,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  the  troops  and  sailors  and  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  nation,  the  island,  he 
trusted,  would  speedily  be  pacified.  The  Sec- 
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ond  Chamber  elected  for  its  President  Seflor 
Ayala.  On  February  26th  the  Marquis  of 
Orovio,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  which  he  said  was  very  favorable. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  next 
budget  would  balance,  and  the  country  had 
discharged  its  obligations  on  their  falling  due, 
without  the  necessity  for  any  renewal.  The 
revenue  from  taxes  during  the  financial  year 
1876— ’77  had  yielded  an  excellent  result,  and 
the  Minister  hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  reduce 
the  taxation.  On  March  7th  the  address  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  adopted 
by  187  against  62  votes.  Seflor  Castelar,  in 
the  debate  preceding  the  vote,  said  that  Spain 
suffered  from  two  wounds — one  at  Gibraltar, 
the  other  on  the  Tagus.  The  inhabitants  of 
Gibraltar,  he  said,  were  of  Spanish  blood,  and 
the  place  should  be  in  Spanish  hands.  Allud¬ 
ing  to  the  recent  Papal  election,  some  speakers 
accused  the  Government  of  exercising  pressure 
with  the  view  of  influencing  the  Conclave. 
Seflor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  in  his  reply,  de¬ 
nied  that  any  such  pressure  had  been  em¬ 
ployed.  The  Marquis  of  Orovio  presented  his 
budget  to  the  Chamber  on  March  9th.  The 
revenue  was  set  down  at  752,000,000  pesetas, 
and  the  expenditure  at  760,000,000.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  future  sale  of  state  property  are 
estimated  at  25,000,000  pesetas.  Petroleum 
and  other  mineral  oils  are  to  be  subjected  to 
special  duties,  which  will,  however,  be  re¬ 
mitted  on  importations  from  countries  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  but  main¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  countries  which  have  no 
treaty  with  Spain.  In  the  first  week  of  May 
the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  submitted  a  bill 
authorizing  a  Cuban  loan  of  500,000,000  pe¬ 
setas,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Cuban  customs 
duties.  The  Cortes  were  prorogued  on  July 
24th,  and  met  again  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  A  new  electoral  bill  was  presented  to 
the  Cortes  and  passed,  restricting  universal  suf¬ 
frage. 

On  January  23d  King  Alfonso  XII.  was 
married  to  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  the  second 
daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  The 
young  Queen  was  born  June  24,  1860,  and 
died  June  26,  1878.  (See  Obituakies,  For¬ 
eign.)  By  this  marriage  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  were  united.  The  King 
and  Queen  were  also  cousins,  the  mother  of 
the  Queen  being  a  sister  of  Queen  Isabella,  the 
mother  of  King  Alfonso. 

As  King  Alfonso  was  returning  from  a  tour 
of  the  provinces  to  Madrid  on  October  25th, 
a  young  man  pressed  forward  and  twice  dis¬ 
charged  a  pistol,  fortunately  without  hitting 
any  one.  He  was  immediately  arrested,  and 
after  a  trial  sentenced  to  death.  His  name 
was  Juan  Oliva  y  Moncasi.  He  was  a  cooper 
of  Catalonia,  and  asserted  that  he  had  come 
to  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  the 
King. 

The  insurrection  in  Cuba  was  officially  de¬ 


clared  at  an  end  on  February  21st.  On  March 
1st  telegrams  were  read  in  the  Cortes  announ¬ 
cing  the  submission  of  several  thousand  Cuban 
insurgents,  with  arms  and  cannon,  and  a  large 
number  of  non-combatants.  A  royal  decree 
was  published  in  Havana  on  March  2d,  ordain¬ 
ing  that  Cuba  shall  have  its  own  deputies,  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  and  councils  general,  and  shall  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Porto  Eico.  An¬ 
other  decree,  issued  at  Puerto  Principe,  enact¬ 
ed  that  all  slaves  born  after  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  February  10,  1869,  shall  be  free  if  they 
present  themselves  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  Cuba  before  the  expiration  of  the  month. 
Proprietors  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  would  not  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of 
the  slaves  thus  freed ;  but  other  owners,  who 
had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  rebellion,  would 
receive  compensation  in  virtue  of  the  law  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 

STEAM-ENGINE, WELLS  BALANCE.  The 
economy  obtained  by  diminishing  the  length 
of  the  piston-stroke,  and  proportionately  in¬ 
creasing  the  speed,  has  led  engine-builders  to 
strive  for  the  highest  obtainable  velocity.  The 
advantages  derived  from  small  engines  worked 
at  high  speed  are  counterbalanced  by  the  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  caused  by  the  inertia  of  the  pis¬ 
ton,  piston-rod,  and  connecting-rod,  which  in¬ 
creases  with  the  rapidity  of  their  motion ;  so 
that  there  is  a  point  of  velocity  beyond  which 
an  engine  of  a  given  size  can  not  be  worked 
without  wearing  out  the  frame  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  with  the  jars  of  the  piston-strokes.  This 
difficulty  seems  to  be  overcome  in  the  double¬ 
piston  balance  engine,  invented  by  Justin  K. 
Wells,  of  New  York.  He  entirely  counteracts 
the  inertia  by  working  two  pistons  in  the  samei 
cylinder,  each  traversing  half  its  length  simul¬ 
taneously  in  opposite  directions.  The  steam 
is  admitted  alternately  in  the  middle  part  of 
the  cylinder  between  the  pistons,  to  drive  them 
apart,  and  at  the  cylinder-heads,  to  drive  them 
together.  The  weight  displaced  is  divided  and 
carried  in  opposite  directions  simultaneously, 
thus  entirely  obliterating  the  shopk;  the  in¬ 
termittent  action  of  the  steam-pressure  on  the 
cylinder  is  also  balanced  and  the  strain  obvi¬ 
ated.  Another  weighty  advantage  is  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  dislocating  strain  on  the  journals 
by  the  shaft,  and  the  tendency  to  twist  the 
shaft  produced  by  a  single-piston  engine :  in 
this  engine  two  opposite  forces  act  in  the 
cranks  placed  in  opposite  directions,  leaving 
the  action  of  the  shaft  and  journals  perfectly 
free  and  balanced.  In  three  important  partic¬ 
ulars,  therefore,  is  the  wear  and  disturbance 
produced  in  an  ordinary  engine,  which  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  engine 
for  the  same  work  is  reduced  and  the  velocity 
increased,  removed  in  the  Wells  engine.  The 
full  benefits  derived  from  short  strokes  and 
high  speed  can  thus  be  obtained.  An  engine 
of  this  type  used  by  George  E.  Otis,  of  New 
York,  with  a  cylinder  of  a  five-inch  bore,  and 
a  stroke  of  five  inches  for  each  piston,  can 
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perform  a  duty  of  twelve  horse-power  with  a 
consumption  of  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of 
coal  per  hour.  Two  special  uses  to  which 
such  a  small  and  rapid  engine  is  adapted  are 
the  driving  of  a  circular  saw  and  of  a  dynamico- 
electric  machine.  One  used  in  a  Russian  naval 


vessel  for  producing  electric  illumination  was 
run  at  the  speed  of  700  and  even  900  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute,  without  any  cups  on  the  pil¬ 
low-blocks.  The  fact  that  the  strain  on  the 
hearings  is  obliterated  in  the  double-piston  en¬ 
gine  can  be  proved  by  removing  the  bed-plate, 


leaving  the  cylinder  loose,  or  by  removing  the 
pillow-blocks,  when  the  shaft  will  remain  sta¬ 
tionary  while  the  engine  moves.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  work  is  doubled  in  the  two-piston  bal¬ 
ance  engine  with  the  same  velocity  of  piston ; 
and  that,  by  increasing  the  velocity  one  half, 
the  capacity  is  threefold  that  of  an  ordinary 
engine  of  the  same  size  of  cylinder.  There 
seems  to  be  a  promising  future  for  such  an  en¬ 
gine,  in  which  strains  and  shocks  are  minimized 
and  their  destructive  effects  removed,  when 
employed  in  vessels  and  railroad  locomotives. 

SWEDEN  and  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
of  northern  Europe,  united  under  the  same 


dynasty.  The  King,  Oscar  II.,  horn  January 
21,  1829,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Charles  XV.,  September  18, 
1872.  He  married,  June  6,  1857,  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  horn  July  9, 
1836.  Their  oldest  son  is  Gustavus,  heir  ap¬ 
parent,  Duke  of  Wermland,  horn  June  16, 
1858. 

Sweden. — The  executive  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the  advice 
of  a  ministry,  formerly  called  the  Council  of 
State.  The  composition  of  the  ministry  at  the 
close  of  1878  was  as  follows :  Baron  L.  de 
Geer,  Minister  of  State  and  Justice;  O.  M. 
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Bjornstjerna,  Foreign  Affairs;  J.  H.  Rosen- 
sward,  War;  Baron  F.  W.  von  Otter,  Navy; 
H.  L.  Forssell,  Finance;  F.  F.  Carlson,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  0.  J.  Thy- 
selius,  Interior.  Besides  these  there  are  three 
ministers  without  portfolios:  H.  G.  Lager- 
strSle,  Dr.  N. -H.  Yult  von  Steyern,  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  LovAn.  The  area  of  Sweden,  inclusive 
of  inland  lakes,  is  170,741  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  several  provinces  or  Ians  on 
December  31,  1877,  was  as  follows: 


LiNS.  Population. 

Stockholm,  City .  165,677 

Stockholm,  Lac .  140,606 

Upsala .  107,121 

Sodermanlacd .  148,929 

Ostergiitland. .  268,584 

Jonkoping .  198,118 

Kronoberg . . . 168,081 

Calmar .  241,939 

Gotland . . . . 54,964 

Blekinge .  134,005 

Christianstad .  230,869 

MalmShus . 343,074 

Halland .  133,988 

Gothenburg  and  Bohus .  252,952 

Elfsborg . 28S,968 

Skaraborg . 256,712 

Wermland .  288,557 

Oerebro .  181,286 

Westmanland .  126,753 

Kopparberg .  189,650 

Geneborg .  169,194 

Westernorrland .  158,134 

Jemtland .  79,887 

W  esterbotten .  101, 449 

Norrbotten .  86,665 

Total .  4,504,552 


Of  the  total  population,  2,180,060  were 
males  and  2,304,482  were  females.  In  1876 
there  were  31,184  marriages,  140,236  births, 
90,680  deaths,  and  4,348  still-births. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Sweden  in  1877  was  as  follows :  Stockholm, 
167,677 ;  Gothenburg,  71,707 ;  Malmo,  34,439  ; 
Norrkoping,  27,226;  Gefle,  18,137 ;  Carlskro- 
na,  17,787;  Jonkoping,  14,460 ;  Upsala,  13,- 
466;  Lund,  13,415;  Oerebro,  10,830 ;  Helsing- 
borg,  10,639  ;  Calmar,  10,222. 

The  budget  for  1879  was  as  follows  (value  in 
crowns — 1  crown  =  26'8  cents)  : 

REVENUE. 


Surplus  of  former  revenues .  5,800,000 

Ordinary  revenue .  18,900,000 

Extraordinary  revenue .  47,800,000 

Net  profit  of  the  State  Bank .  1,850,000 


Total .  73,850,000 

EXPENDITURES. 

Ordinary : 

Eoyal  household .  1.218,000 

Justice .  8,763,000 

Foreign  Affairs  . 613,800 

Army .  17,489,610 

Navy .  5,348,000 

Interior .  4,061,019 

Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. . . .  9,125,729 

Finance .  12,830,700 

Pensions .  2,241,000 

Extraordinary .  7,817,142 

Expenses  of  the  Riksgaidskontor .  10,042,000 


Total .  75,540,000 


Besides  the  budget,  the  Riksdag  of  1878 
voted  6,500,000  crowns  for  the  construction 
of  new  railroads,  and  3,000,000  crowns  were 


granted  to  increase  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
materia]  of  the  existing  roads.  The  expenses 
of  the  army,  church,  and  certain  civil  offices 
are  in  part  defrayed  out  of  the  revenue  of 
landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
amounts  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates. 
The  public  debt  of  Sweden  on  December  31, 
1877,  amounted  to  182,157,084  crowns. 

The  Swedish  army  in  1876  numbered  156,- 
970  men.  The  navy  in  1878  consisted  of  42 
steamers,  of  19,311  horse-power  and  153  guns, 
10  sailing  vessels  with  105  guns,  and  87  small¬ 
er  vessels  with  113  guns. 

The  imports  and  exports  in  1876  were  as 
follows  (value  in  crowns) : 


COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

16,934,000 

7,059,000 

15,641,000 

50,609,000 

57.865,000 

10,936,000 

9,124,000 

98,800,000 

11,601,000 

2,185,000 

1,274,000 

5.576,000 

1,141,000 

1,127,000 

630,000 

6.977,000 

8,107,000 

1,569,000 

23,590,000 

16,403,000 

11,665.000 

9.619,000 

120,258,000 

25,885,000 

8,991,000 

1,275,000 

811,000 

27,000 

421,000 

Netherlands . 

Belgium . 

Great  Britain . 

Spain  and  Portugal . 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean. . 

West  Indies . 

Brazil . . 

474,000 

642,000 

75,000 

Australia. . . 

Other  countries . 

363,000 

Total . 

290,365,000 

226,239,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1876  was  as 
follows : 


FLAG. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Loaded 

vessels. 

Tons. 

Loaded 

vessels. 

Tons. 

Swedish . 

4,562 

832 

8,927 

582,887 

125,497 

625,495 

8,916 

2,171 

5,6SS 

943,887 

603,007 

976,582 

Foreign . 

Total . 

9,321 

1,333,S79 

16,775 

2,523,476 

Norway.— In  Norway  the  executive  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  bis  au¬ 
thority  through  a  Council  of  State  composed 
of  two  ministers  of  state  and  nine  councilors. 
Two  of  the  councilors,  who  are  changed  every 
year,  together  with  one  of  the  ministers,  form 
a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State  residing 
at  Stockholm  near  the  King.  The  Council  of 
State  was  composed  as  follows  in  1878 :  F. 
Stang,  Minister  of  State ;  H.  L.  Helliesen,  Fi¬ 
nances  and  Customs  ;  Dr.  J.  O.  Falsen,  Justice 
and  Police  ;  J.  L.  Johansen,  Navy;  C.  A.  Sel- 
mer,  Interior ;  R.  T.  Nissen,  Education  and 
Worship ;  Major-General  A.  F.  Munthe,  Army; 
Jacob  Aall  (pro  tem.),  Revision  of  Public  Ac¬ 
counts.  The  delegation  of  the  Council  at 
Stockholm  consisted  of  O.  R.  Kierulf,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  State,  N.  Vogt,  and  J.  Holmboe.  The 
area  of  Norway  is  122,280  square  miles,  and 
the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1875 
was  1,806,900.  (For  an  account  of  the  area 
and  population  of  each  of  the  provinces  of 
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Norway,  see  “Annual  Cyclopaedia ”  for  1876.) 
Tiie  movement  of  population  in  1877  was  as 
follows:  marriages,  14,095;  births,  58,610; 
deaths,  81,449. 

The  receipts  for  1877  amounted  to  47,589,- 
100  crowns  (1  crown  =  26-8  cts.),  the  expendi¬ 
tures  to  49,342,400  crowns.  The  public  debt 
on  December  31,  1877,  amounted  to  70,712,000 
crowns.  The  imports  in  1876  were  valued  at 
167,398,000  crowns,  and  the  exports  at  118,- 
137,000  crowns.  The  war  navy  in  July,  1878, 
consisted  of  29  steamers,  of  2,554  horse-power 
and  142  guns,  and  92  sailing  vessels  with  149 
guns.  The  commercial  navy  in  1876  consisted 
of  7,909  vessels,  of  1,436,278  tons.  The  rail¬ 
roads  in  operation  in  1877  amounted  to  822 
kilometres.  The  number  of  government  tele¬ 
graph  stations  on  December  31, 1877,  was  128  ; 
length  of  lines  7,619  ;  and  of  wires,  13,719  kilo¬ 
metres.  The  number  of  inland  dispatches 
sent  was  515,403  ;  of  foreign  dispatches  sent, 
128,836 ;  and  of  foreign  dispatches  received, 
142,905;  making  a  total  of  787,144.  The  rail¬ 
road  telegraphs  are  not  included  in  these  fig¬ 
ures.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  1877  was 
870  ;  the  number  of  inland  letters  sent,  8,549,- 
779;  of  foreign  letters  sent  and  received,  3,- 
570,365.  The  number  of  newspapers  sent  and 
received  was  9,547,498. 

The  Riksdag  of  Sweden  assembled  on  Jan¬ 
uary  17th.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  first 
days  of  the  session  by  the  Peasant  party,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object  the  reconstruction  of  the  ar¬ 
my  and  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation.  In 
this  bill  the  army  was  set  down  at  100,000  men. 
Every  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and 
forty-five  is  to  be  liable  to  military  service.  This 
bill  was  referred  to  a  committee.  On  March  16th 
the  Government  bill  providing  for  the  cession 
of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  France  was 
submitted  to  the  Riksdag.  The  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  to  pension  the  officers  on -the 
island  for  life,  and  to  provide  for  those  officers 
who  wished  to  return  to  Sweden  a  free  pas¬ 
sage,  and  to  pay  to  the  Swedish  Government 
80,000  francs,  which  sum  was  to  be  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  islanders.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  on  August  10,  1877.  Only  one 
member  voted  against  the  bill,  and  the  island 
was  handed  over  to  France  on  March  16th. 
The  army  organization  bill  which  was  brought 
forward  by  the  Peasant  party  was  passed  by 
the  Lower  Chamber  on  May  6th,  but  rejected 
by  the  First  Chamber.  The  Riksdag  was  closed 
on  May  25th. 

The  Norwegian  Parliament,  the  Storthing, 
met  on  February  1st.  In  March  it  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  the  Government  to  issue  one  or 
more  loans,  not  to  exceed  31,000,000  crowns, 
for  the  building  of  railways.  A  law  was  also 
passed  applying  in  future  only  to  ministers  and 
judges  the  constitutional  provision  prohibiting 
any  but  Lutherans  from  holding  real  estate. 
The  Storthing  adjourned  on  June  22d. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  of  central  Eu¬ 
rope,  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons,  three 


of  which  are  divided  into  two  independent  half 
cantons  each.  The  President  of  the  Federal 
Council  for  1878  was  Dr.  C.  Schenk,  of  Berne, 
and  the  Vice-President  B.  Hammer,  of  Soleure. 
The  area  of  Switzerland  is  15,981  square  miles ; 
the  population,  according  to  an  official  estimate, 
was  2,776,035  on  July  1,  1877.  The  area  and 
population  of  the  different  cantons  were  as 
follows : 


CANTONS. 

Square  miles. 

Population. 

Zurich . 

666 

296,815 

Berne .  . 

2.669 

532,632 

Lucerne . 

580 

133,490 

Uri . 

415 

17,041 

Schwyz . 

851 

49,485 

Unterwalden  ob  dem  Wald . 

183 

15,114 

Unterwalden  nid  dem  Wald . 

112 

12,045 

Glarus . 

267 

86,362 

Zug . 

92' 

21,915 

Freiburg . . 

644 

114.509 

Soleure . 

303 

78,355 

Basel  City . 

14 

51.191 

Basel  Country . 

163 

55,S02 

Schaffhausen  . 

114 

39.140 

Appenzell  Outer  llhodes . 

101 

48,907 

Appenzell  Inner  llhodes . 

61 

11,906 

St.  Gall . 

780 

197,872 

Grisons . 

2,774 

93,106 

Aargau . 

542 

202,046 

Thurgau . 

381 

95,390 

Ticino . 

1,088 

121,152 

Vaud . 

1,244 

244,352 

Valais . 

2,026 

100,131 

Neufehatel . 

312 

103, 832 

Geneva . 

108 

100,433 

Total . 

15,990 

2,776,033 

The  movement  of  population  in  1877  was : 
21,871  marriages,  92,861  births,  68,970  deaths, 
and  3,617  still-births. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Confederation  for 
1877  amounted  to  40,789,243  francs,  and  the 
expenditures  to  42,625,873  francs.  The  bud¬ 
get  for  1878  estimated  the  receipts  at  40,442,- 
000  francs,  and  the  expenditures  ot  42,808,000 
francs.  The  liabilities  of  the  republic  amounted 
at  the  close  of  1877  to  36,125,378  francs,  as  a 
set-off  against  which  there  was  Federal  prop¬ 
erty  amounting  to  46,966,389  francs. 

The  Federal  army  consists  of  the  Bundesaus- 
zug,  comprising  all  male  persons  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-two,  and  Landwehr, 
comprising  all  between  thirty -three  and  forty- 
four.  In  1878  it  comprised  542  offioers  and  119,- 
440  men  in  the  Bundesauszug,  and  133  officers 
and  91,595  men  in  the  Landwehr. 

In  1877  there  were  799  post-offices;  num¬ 
ber  of  internal  letters  sent,  46,531,718,  and  of 
foreign  letters,  18,842,928;  parcels  of  foreign 
and  domestic  printed  matter,  etc.,  19,627,544. 
The  length  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines 
in  1877  was  6,507  kilometres,  and  of  Govern¬ 
ment  wire  15,926  kilometres;  number  of  sta¬ 
tions,  1,080;  of  dispatches  sent,  2,722,408. 

The  Federal  Assembly  met  on  February  4th. 
The  principal  business  before  the  body  was  to 
bring  about  an  equality  of  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  for  that  purpose  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Assembly, 
that  the  Federal  Council  consider  the  question 
“  whether  it  would  be  advisable,  in  view  of  the 
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increased  expenses  of  the  Government,  to  tax 
the  emission  of  bank  notes,  spirits,  and  tobacco.” 
The  Assembly  adjourned  on  February  22d,  and 
met  again  on  June  3d.  The  President  of  the 
National  Council  was  J.  Philippin,  of  Neufcha- 
tel,  and  the  President  of  the  Cantonal  Council 
A.  Yessaz,  of  Lausanne,  both  elected  in  June, 
1877.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Federal 
Council  resolved  to  submit  to  the  Federal  As¬ 
sembly  a  project  for  a  national  subvention  to 
the  Gothard  Railway  of  6,500,000  francs.  The 
remaining  1,500,000  francs  would  be  provided 
by  the  Northern  and  Central  Railway  Company, 
and  no  call  would  be  made  on  individual  can¬ 
tons.  The  Assembly  adjourned  on  June  29th, 
and  met  again  on  July  29th,  when  it  took  up 
the  question  of  granting  a  Government  subsidy 
to  the  Gothard  Railway.  The  National  Council 
on  August  8th  adopted  the  proposition  of  the 
Federal  Council  by  a  vote  of  87  to  41,  and  it 


was  soon  after  also  ratified  by  the  Cantonal 
Council.  The  session  was  closed  on  August 
24th. 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  National 
Council  took  place  on  October  27th,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Liberals,  leaving  the 
political  complexion  of  that  body  virtually  as 
it  had  been  in  the  previous  Council.  At  the 
same  time  the  cantons  voted  on  the  Gothard 
question,  which  was  sanctioned  by  21  cantons. 

The  new  Assembly  met  on  December  2d.  In 
the  National  Council,  Romer,  of  Zurich,  was 
elected  President,  and  in  the  Cantonal  Council, 
Gengel,  of  the  Grisons.  The  Federal  Assembly 
then  elected  Hammer,  of  Soleure,  as  Federal 
President,  and  Welti,  of  Aargau,  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  The  other  members  of  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  elected  were  C.  Schenk,  Colonel  Scherer,  F. 
Anderwert.,  J.  Heer,  and  N.  Droz.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Assembly  adjourned  on  December  20th. 
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TAYLOR,  Bayard,  died  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many,  December  19,  1878.  He  was  horn  in 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  January 
11,  1825.  His  father  kept  a  store  in  this  vil¬ 
lage,  and  afterward  became  a  farmer.  After 
receiving  a  common-school  education,  Bayard 
became  in  1842  an  apprentice  in  a  printing-of¬ 
fice  in  West  Chester.  He  soon  began  to  con¬ 
tribute  verses  to  magazines,  and  in  1844  pub¬ 
lished  a  small  volume  of  poems  under  the  title 
“Ximena,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Sierra  Morena.” 
With  the  money  realized  from  this  and  ad¬ 
vanced  for  letters  to  be  written  to  the  “  United 
States  Gazette”  and  the  “Saturday  Evening 
Post,”  together  about  $140,  he  went  abroad, 
and  during  1844  and  1845  made  a  pedestrian 
tour  of  Europe.  In  1846,  after  his  return,  he 
published  “Views  Afoot,  or  Europe  seen  with 
Knapsack  and  Stafif.”  The  preface  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  N.  P.  Willis,  and  so  great  was  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  book  that  in  ten  years  it  reached 
its  twentieth  American  edition.  After  editing 
for  a  year  a  newspaper  in  Phcenixville,  Pa.,  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  wrote  for  the 
“Literary  World,”  and  soon  after  became  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  “  Tribune,”  in  which 
journal  many  of  his  subsequent  works  of  travel 
first  appeared,  and  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected  when  appointed  Minister  to  Germany 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  In  1849  he 
made  a  voyage  to  California,  by  way  of  Pana¬ 
ma,  returning  by  way  of  Mexico.  The  results 
of  this  journey  were  given  in  “El  Dorado,  or 
Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire”  (1850). 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  book  were  sold  in 
twelve  days  in  this  country.  It  reached  its 
eighteenth  American  edition  in  1862,  and  had 
an  extensive  sale  in  England. 

In  1851  Mr.  Taylor  set  out  on  an  extended 
journey  in  the  East,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
ascended  the  Nile  to  lat.  12°  30'  N.,  and  after¬ 


ward  traveled  extensively  through  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  1852, 
setting  out  from  England,  he  crossed  Asia  to 
Calcutta,  and  went  to  China,  where  he  joined 
the  expedition  of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan. 
In  1862-’63  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  part  of  the  time  Charge 
d’ Affaires.  In  1874  he  revisited  Egypt,  and 
attended  the  millennial  celebration  in  Iceland. 
For  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  poem  which  was 
translated  into  Icelandic  and  read  at  the  cele¬ 
bration.  In  February,  1878,  Mr.  Taylor  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Germany.  He  had  long 
resided  in  Germany  at  different  periods,  and 
his  services  to  German  literature,  his  intimate 
personal  associations  with  many  distinguished 
Germans,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  language, 
country,  and  people,  made  his  appointment  pe¬ 
culiarly  appropriate.  It  was  generally  approved 
in  this  country,  and  his  reception  in  Germany 
was  cordial  and  enthusiastic.  He  was  at  his 
post  in  this  high  office  when  he  died. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  popular  lecturer  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  magazines  and  reviews. 
His  published  works  are  numerous,  and  have 
met  with  large  sales.  Many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  foreign  languages.  For  several 
years  prior  to  his  death  he  had  been  engaged 
on  a  combined  biography  of  Goethe  and  Schil¬ 
ler.  The  great  amount  of  literary  labor  which 
he  performed  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of 
his  published  works:  “Ximena,  or  the  Battle 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  other  Poems  ”  (1844) ; 
“  Views  Afoot,  or  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack 
and  Staff,”  with  a  preface  by  N.  P.  Willis  (1846 ; 
20th  American  edition,  1856);  “Rhymes  of 
Travel,  and  California  Ballads”  (1848);  “El 
Dorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire  ” 
(1850;  18th  American  edition,  1862);  “The 
American  Legend,”  a  poem  delivered  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  Uni- 
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versity  in  1850  (1850);  “Book  of  Romances, 
Lyrics,  and  Songs”  (1851);  “A  Journey  to 
Central  Africa,  or  Life  and  Landscape  from 
-Egypt  to  the  Negro  Kingdom  of  the  White 
Nile”  (1854;  11th  American  edition,  1862); 
“  The  Lands  of  the  Saracens,  or  Pictures  of 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Spain  ”  (1854 ; 
20th  American  edition,  1862);  “A  Visit  to  In¬ 
dia,  China,  and  Japan  in  the  Year  1853  ”  (1855 ; 
16th  American  edition,  1862);  “Poems  of  the 
Orient  ”  (1855) ;  “  Poems  and  Ballads  ”  (1854) ; 
“Poems  of  Home  and  Travel”  (1855);  “North¬ 
ern  Travel:  Summer  and  Winter  Pictures; 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lapland”  (London, 
1857;  New  York,  1858);  “Travels  in  Greece 
and  Russia,  with  an  Excursion  to  Crete,  1859  ” 
(London,  1859  ;  New  York,  1869) ;  “At  Home 
and  Abroad,  a  Sketch  Book  of  Life,  Scenery, 
and  Men”  (1859);  “The  Poet’s  Journal”  (1862) ; 
“  Hannah  Thurston,  a  Story  of  American  Life  ” 
(1863) ;  “  John  Godfrey’s  Fortunes,  related  hy 
Himself,  a  Story  of  American  Life  ”  (1864) ; 
“The  Story  of  Kennett,  a  Tale  of  American 
Life”  (1866);  “The  Picture  of  St.  John,”  a 
poem  (1866) ;  “  Colorado,  a  Summer  Trip  ” 
(1867);  “Frithiof’s  Saga,”  from  the  Swedish 
of  Esaias  Tegn6r,  Bishop  of  Wexio,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Blackley,  edited  by  Bayard  Taylor  (1867) ; 
“The  Golden  Wedding ”  (Joseph  Taylor,  Re¬ 
becca  W.  Taylor,  October  15,  1868 ;  private¬ 
ly  printed,  200  copies,  1868);  “By-Ways  of 
Europe  ”  (1869) ;  “  Auerbach’s  Villa  on  the 
Rhine,”  author’s  edition,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  by  Bayard  Taylor  (1869) ;  “  The  Ballad 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  ”  (1869) ;  “  Illustrated  Li¬ 
brary  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure,” 
edited  by  Mr.  Taylor  (1872-’74) ;  Goethe’s 
“  Faust,”  Parts  I.  and  II.,  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  verse,  with  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
meters  (1870-71) ;  “  Joseph  and  his  Friends ” 
(1870);  “The  Masque  of  the  Gods”  (1872); 
“  Beauty  and  the  Beast  ”  and  “  Tales  of  Home  ” 
(1872) ;  “  Lars,  a  Pastoral  of  Norway  ”  (1873) ; 
“  Egypt  and  Iceland  in  the  Year  1874,  with  an 
Account  of  a  Visit  to  Fayoum  ”  (1874) ;  “The 
Prophet,  a  Tragedy  ”  (1874)  ;  “  School  History 
of  Germany  ”  (1874)  ;  “  Home  Pastorals,  Bal¬ 
lads,  and  Lyrics”  (1875)  ;  “The  National  Ode,” 
read  at  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1876  (1876); 
“  Boys  of  Other  Countries,  Stories  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Boys  ”  (1876) ;  “  The-  Echo  Club,  and 
other  Literary  Diversions  ”  (1876) ;  “  Bismarck, 
his  Authentic  Biography,”  by  George  Heze- 
kiel,  with  an  “  Historical  Introduction  ”  by 
Bayard  Taylor  (1878) ;  “  Prince  Deukalion  ” 
(1878).  Mr.  Taylor  also  prepared  a  “Cyclo- 
ptedia.  of  Modern  Travel  ”  (1857),  and  wrote 
an  introduction  to  the  “  Life,  Travels,  and 
Books  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  ”  (1860). 
Several  uniform  editions  of  his  books  have 
been  published. 

TENNESSEE.  The  reports  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  and  Treasurer  show  that  the  receipts 
during  the  two  years  ending  December  19, 
1878,  with  a  balance  of  $139,332.19  in  the 
Treasury  on  December  19,  1876,  amounted  to 


$2,000,883.64,  of  which  $238,077.95  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  levy  of  a  State  tax  of  ten  cents 
during  the  year  1877-78.  The  disbursements 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $1,661, S69.- 
79,  leaving  a  balance  of  $478,346.  From  this 
are  to  be  deducted  the  warrants  outstanding, 
$99,720.23,  and  balance  appropriated  by  the 
Fortieth  General  Assembly,  but  not  expended, 
amounting  to  $87,521.86,  leaving  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  an  actual  balance  of  $291,103.95.  The 
Comptroller’s  books  have  for  years  carried  an 
outstanding  warrant  account  which,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  has  no  existence,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  result  of  an  error  of  calculation, 
by  whom  or  when  committed  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  On  the  19th  of  December,  1876,  this 
outstanding  warrant  account  amounted  to 
$129,060.21.  There  have  been  presented  and 
paid  on  this  account  warrants'  amounting  to 
$33,930.87,  showing  that  the  outstanding  war¬ 
rants  not  presented  in  two  years  amounted  to 
$95,129.34,  at  a  time  when  the  Treasurer  was 
paying  all  warrants  upon  presentation.  Of  the 
warrants  issued  since  December  19,  1876, 
amounting  to  $1,632,529.81,  the  Treasurer  has 
paid  $1,627,938.92,  leaving  only  a  balance  of 
$4,590.89  outstanding. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  past  two  years  amount  to  $1,044, - 
414,  or  $522,207  for  each  year,  showing  a  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  the  current  expense  account. 
This  account  reached  $1,943,663  in  1868-’69, 
$1,519,088 in  1870-’71,  $1,324,934 in  1873-74, 
and  $1,278,908  in  1875-’76.  The  tax  levied 
for  the  year  1878  amounts  to  $223,212,  of 
which  $13,286.46  had  been  paid  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  leaving  a  balance  of  $209,925.69  not 
collected  or  paid.  Including  the  delinquent 
list  of  former  years,  amounting  to  $493,000, 
there  was  at  the  close  of  1878  a  total  uncol¬ 
lected  revenue  of  $702,925.69.  The  total  value 
of  the  property  of  the  State  assessed  for  tax¬ 
ation  for  the  year  1878  amounts  to  $223,212,- 
153,  showing  a  decrease  since  1877  of  $13,- 
696,695.  The  personal  property  assessed  for 
the  year  1878  amounts  to  $20,871,338.  In 
1875,  the  year  of  the  greatest  depression  in 
business,  the  personal  property  of  the  State 
was  assessed  at  $37,231,908.  The  tax  aggre¬ 
gates  for  1878  were  as  follows : 


Total  value. 

State  tax. 

$51,063,006 

300.850,472 

71,298,5S5 

$51,062  95 
100, S50  97 
71,298  52 

Middle  Tennessee . 

Total . 

$223,212,158 

$223,212  44 

The  decrease  in  taxation  as  compared  with 

1877  was  $13,696. 

The  return  of  the  local  indebtedness  for 

1878  was  as  follows : 

For  counties .  $3,046,680 

For  cities  and  towns .  6,934,533 

The  return  of  the  local  taxes  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 
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In  18TT,  for  counties . $1,271,561  23 

In  1877,  for  cities  and  towns .  1,044,467  90 

Total  local  taxes,  1877 . $2,416,619  05 

In  1878,  for  counties . $1,392,888  89 

In  1878,  for  cities  and  towns .  991,407  08 

Total  local  taxes,  1878 . $2,184,295  97 


“  These  figures,”  says  Comptroller  Gaines, 
“  are  really  appalling,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  they  do  not  include  all  the 
counties  and  corporations — about  one  tenth  of 
them  (in  valuation)  having  failed  to  report. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  these  figure's  would  be  sufficient  to 
create  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment  de¬ 
manding  no  more  debt,  and  a  rigorous  econo¬ 
my  in  current  expenses  of  counties  and  cor¬ 
porations.  The  devices,  however,  by  which 
debt  is  created’  and  taxes  increased,  are  legion, 
and  they  are  so  skillfully  managed  that  no  one 
seems  willing  or  dare  raise  his  voice  against 
them.” 

Tennessee  is  burdened  with  a  heavy  State 
debt.  Grave  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  State’s  liability 
on  the  bonds  which  have  been  issued  by  it, 
and  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  with 
reference  to  the  bonded  indebtedness.  At  the 
beginning  of  1879  there  were  outstanding  20,- 
219  bonds,  amounting  to  $20,221,300.  In  ten 
years  the  State  has  paid  three  installments  of 
interest,  and  seven  are  past  due,  amounting, 
after  deducting  $149,050  paid  to  educational 
and  charitable  institutions,  to  $4,052,717,  mak¬ 
ing  a  debt,  principal  and  interest,  of  $24,274,- 
000.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
1879  the  retiring  Governor,  James  D.  Porter, 
said : 

The  settlement  of  this  debt  is  paramount  to  all 
questions  of  legislation  that  can  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  it  involves  the  honor 
and  good  name  of  the  State,  the  credit  and  honor  of 
every  one  of  its  citizens ;  it  is  a  liability  that  was 
voluntarily  contracted,  and,  whether  it  was  wisely 
created  or  not,  can  not  now  be  a  question.  I  hold, 
and  have  always  believed,  that  in  the  light  of  moral 
and  legal  duty,  as  a  question  of  commercial  honor 
and  of  State  pride,  the  best  settlement  of  the  debt  for 
Tennessee  would  be  to  pay  the  entire  debt  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  this  would  be  a 
heavy  burden,  but  when  it  became  oppressive  a  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  the  interest  payment  could  be 
made,  and  with  a  return  of  prosperity,  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  increase  of  population  and  a  reasonable  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  resources,  now  in  full  fruition,  the 
whole  debt  could  be  paid  without  serious  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  any  one.  But  the  creditors  themselves  have 
relieved  the  State  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  entire  debt  by  offering  such  an  abatement  of  the 
principal  as  to  bring  its  payment  within  the  ability 
of  the  State,  without  making  it  burdensome.  In 
December,  1877,  certain  creditors  of  the  State  pro¬ 
posed  to  adjust  that  part  of  the  debt  held  by  them¬ 
selves,  upon  a  basis  of  fifty  cents  for  principal  and 
past-due  interest,  and  offered  assurances  that  the 
great  body  of  the  creditors  would  accept  the  same 
terms  ;  this  proposition  was  submitted  to  an  extra 
session  of  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly,  and  its 
acceptance  earnestly  recommended.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  creditors  making  this  proposition  would 
still  make  the  adjustment;  settled  at  fifty  cents,  the 
debt  would  amount  to  $12,137,000  ;  the  annual  inter¬ 


est  upon  this  sum,  at  six  per  cent.,  would  amount 
to  $728,220.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  again  urge  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  proposition. 

I  can  not  be  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  are  anxious  to  be  delivered  from  a 
further  discussion  of  this  question,  and  from  a  longer 
postponement  of  its  settlement.  If  this  recommen¬ 
dation  is  adopted,  the  Comptroller  should  be  invested 
with  authority,  after  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  law,  to 
make  publication,  with  notice  to  financial  agents  of 
the  several  counties,  announcing  the  number  of  old 
bonds  returned  and  canoeled,  with  the  number  of 
new  bonds  issued,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be 
provided  to  meet  the  interest,  with  the  amount  as¬ 
signed  to  each  county ;  upon  this  publication  and 
notice,  the  County  Courts  should  be  required  to 
make  the  necessary  levy  to  meet  the  interest,  with¬ 
out  further  legislation. 

A  committee  of  the  Legislature,  appointed 
to  investigate  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  State,  made  an  elaborate 
report  early  in  1879,  giving  among  other  facts 
and  opinions  the  following : 

And,  first,  we  are  directed  to  investigate  and  re- 
ort :  1.  As  to  when  and  for  what  purpose  were  the 
onds  now  outstanding  against  the  State  of  Tennes¬ 
see  originally  issued  ;  what  amount  of  said  bonds, 
when  issued,  were  a  part  of  the  State  debt  proper, 
and  what  amount  were  railroad  bonds,  as  they  were 
distinguished  in  all  official  reports,  messages,  etc., 
up  to  the  late  war,  and  what  part  are  post-bellum, 
bonds. 

In  answer,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  there  are 
outstanding  bonds  of  the  State,  which  have  been 
presented,  registered,  and  renewed,  to  the  number  of 
20,219,  amounting  to  $20,221,300,  and  that  there  are 
outstanding  bonds  which  have  not  been  presented, 
registered,  orrenewed,tothenumberof789,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $780,000.  These  bonds  were  issued  all  along 
from  January  1,  1833,  to  1875  or  1876,  under  the  act 
of  1832,  act  of  1836,  act  of  1835-’36,  act  of  1838,  act 
of  January  30,  1850,  act  of  1851-’52  and  amendments, 
act  of  January,  1852,  and  March,  1854,  and  also  un¬ 
der  acts  of  1848,  185Q,  1852,  1854,  1856,  and  1860,  act 
of  1866,  1867,  1868,  and  1873. 

The  State  debt  prope^  as  known  before  the  war, 
was  composed  of  bonds  issued  for  the  stock  of  the 
State  in  turnpike  companies,  in  railroads,  in  banks, 
for  the  construction  of  the  Capitol,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Hermitage,  and  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau. 

Specifically,  there  were  issued  to  the  Union  Bank 
of  Tennessee,  for  stock  of  the  State  therein,  un¬ 
der  the  act  of  1832,  5  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  number 
of  500  ;  to  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  under  act  of  1838, 
6  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of  2,500  ;  to  build 
the  Capitol,  under  the  acts  of  1848,  1850,  1852,  1854, 
1856,  and  1860,  6  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of 
1,166;  to  purchase  the  Hermitage,  under  the  act  of 
1851-’52,  bonds  to  the  number  of  48 ;  to  Agricultural 
Bureau,  under  act  of  1851-’52,  bonds  to  the  number 
of  30 ;  for  stock  in  various  turnpike  companies, 
under  the  acts  of  1835-’36  and  1838,  5,  5%,  and  6  per 
cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of  1,386  ;  for  stock  in  the 
Iliawassee  .Railroad  Company,  under  act  of  1838,  5 
per  cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of  449;  to  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  201 ;  for  stock  in  Lagrange 
and  Memphis  Railroad  Company,  under  act  of  1835 
-’36,  5 %  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  number  of  110,  and 
underact  of  1838,  90  5  per  cent,  bonds.  The  above 
sums,  aggregated,  make  6,481  bonds,  amounting  to 
$6,485,716.  Quite  a  number  of  these  bonds  were 
taken  up  before  the  W'ar,  some  have  been  taken  in 
and  canceled  since,  and  some  have  been  renewed 
under  the  funding  acts  of  1866  and  1873.  There  are 
still  outstanding,  by  virtue  of  renewals,  funding, 
etc.,  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Union  Bank,  125  ;  of 
those  issued  to  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  214  ;  of  those 
issued  to  build  the  Capitol,  493  ;  of  those  issued  to 
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purchase  the  Hermitage,  35  ;  of  those  issued  to  Ag¬ 
ricultural  BureaUj  18  ;  of  those  issued  to  the  various 
turnpike  companies,  728 ;  of  those  issued  for  stock 
in  the  Hiawassee  Railroad,  280  ;  of  those  issued  for 
stock  in  the  Lagrange  and  Memphis  Railroad,  68 ; 
and  of  those  for  stock  in  the  East  Tennessee  aud 
Georgia  Railroad,  144.  Hence  there  are  outstand¬ 
ing,  of  all  the  bonds  ever  issued  and  constituting  a 
debt  proper  against  the  State,  in  the  sense  of  that 
term  as  used  before  the  war,  2,105,  amounting  to 
$2,105,000. 

The  remainder  of  the  21,008  bonds  outstanding, 
to  wit,  18.903,  are  bonds  which  were  issued  before 
and  since  the  war  in  aid  of  railroads,  under  the  act 
of  January  30,  1850,  and  the  act  of  1851— ’52,  known 
as  the  general  internal  improvement  law,  and  vari¬ 
ous  subsequent  amendments  thereto,  most  of  them 
enacted  since  the  war,  and  bonds  issued  under  the 
acts  of  1866,  1868,  and  1873,  to  discharge  or  refund 
past-due  bonds  and  interest.  In  order,  however,  to 
answer  the  last  clause  of  the  first  point,  or  interrog¬ 
atory,  of  the  Senate  resolution,  as  to  what  part  of 
the  outstanding  bonds  are  'post-bellum  bonds,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  resume  of  the  issuance  of 
bonds  to  railroads,  and  the  operation  of  the  funding 
acts  of  1866,  1868,  aud  1873,  and  of  the  acts  of  1869 
and  1870,  allowing  railroads  to  retire  their  indebted¬ 
ness.  There  have  been  issued  to  railroads  before 
and  since  the  war,  29,234  bonds.  Of  this  number, 
851  were  issued  to  the  Hiaw'assee  and  the  Lagrange 
and  Memphis  Railroads  for  State  stock  therein. 
Thirty-two  bonds  were  issued  to  the  Louisville, 
Cincinnati  and  Charleston  Railroad,  but  that  enter¬ 
prise  did  not  get  well  into  life,  and  these  32  bonds 
were  never  used  and  were  returned  for  cancellation. 
Hence  there  were  28,351  bonds  issued  in  the  shape 
of  loans  to  railroads.  For  the  payment  of  the  inter¬ 
est  and  principal  of  these  bonds,  the  roads  were  pri¬ 
marily  liable,  and  the  State  only  secondarily  so,  if 
at  all. 

Of  these  28,351  bonds,  14,308  were  issued  before 
the  war  under  the  internal  improvement  law  of  1851 
-’52,  and  its  ante-war  amendments,  except  350, 
which  were  issued  to  the  East  Tennessee  and  Geor¬ 
gia  Railroad  Company  under  the  act  of  January  30, 
1850,  which  is  substantially  similar  to  the  act  of  1851 
-’52;  and  13,943  were  issued  since  the  war  under 
the  act  of  1851-’52,  and  various  acts  passed  by  the 
Legislature  since  the  war  amendatory  thereof. 

There  are  outstanding  of  the  14,308  bonds  issued 
before  the  war,  as  State  aid,  8,583,  and  of  those  is¬ 
sued  since  only  2,638.  There  were  issued  under  the 
act  of  1866  4,941  bonds,  to  fund  interest  that  accrued 
upon  bonds  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1866,  and  the  bonds  that  had  matured,  and 
of  these  bonds  there  are  outstanding  2,246. 

Under  the  act  of  1868,  2,200  were  issued  and  used 
by  the  Comptroller  in  raising  money  to  pay  interest 
and  maturing  bonds.  This  transaction  amounted  in 
substance  to  funding  the  interest  and  the  matured 
bonds.  Of  this  series  there  are  outstanding  569. 

Under  the  funding  act  of  1873,  6,641  bonds  were 
issued  to  fund  paBt-due  interest  and  matured  bonds  ; 
and  of  these  6,641,  there  are  outstanding  4,867. 
Hence,  of  the  outstanding  bonds,  10,320,  that  is, 
$10,320,000,  are  post-bellum  bonds. 

The  second  question  to  respond  to  in  the  Senate 
resolution  is  :  “  What  was  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  obligation  incurred  by  the  State  by  issuing 
each  class  or  series  of  bonds  ;  whether  the  State  was 
directly  liable  for  said  bonds,  or  was  only  the  en¬ 
dorser  on  a  great  part  of  the  same,  or  loaned  the  same 
to  certain  railroads  and  other  incorporated  compa¬ 
nies  ;  and  whether  the  conditions  of  the  State’s  en¬ 
dorsement  or  loan  of  said  bonds  have  been  complied 
with  ? 

In  reply,  we  beg  to  say  that  of  the  21,008  bonds 
outstanding,  18,903  are  bonds  issued  to  railroads, 
bonds  issued  under  the  funding  act  of  1866,  bonds 
issued  under  the  liquidating  act  of  1868,  and  hoDds 


issued  under  the  funding  act  of  1873  ;  and  of  these 
18,903  bonds  11,221  were  issued  to  railroads  under 
the  internal  improvement  law  of  1851-’52,and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  as  before  stated,  and  were  a  primary 
charge  upon  the  roads,  and,  if  a  charge  at  all  against 
the  State,  were  so  only  secondarily.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  we  are  directing  our  answer  to  the  second 
inquiry  upon  the  assumption  that  it,  as  did  the  first, 
addresses  itself  to  outstanding  bonds. 

The  laws  under  which  these  11,221  bonds  were 
issued  required  certain  specific  things  to  be  done 
and  certain  specified  evidences  to  be  filed  before  they 
were  authorized  to  be  issued  ;  and  certain  conditions 
were  attached  to  their  disposal  aud  application  and 
the  method  and  source  of  their  liquidation  designated 
after  their  issuance.  We  are  well  within  the  limits 
of  established  facts  in  saying  that  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  conditions  of  the  law,  either  precedent 
or  subsequent,  with  respect  to  these  .bonds,  were  not 
observed. 

The  condition  of  public  education  during 
the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement, 
which  comprises  returns  from  all  but  three 
counties : 


Enumeration  for  18T8 .  439,214 

“  “  1S77 .  442,453 


Decrease .  3,244 

Number  of  teachers  1878 .  5,528 

«  “  1877 .  5,001 


Increase .  627 

Number  of  schools,  1878 .  5,317 

“  “  1877 .  4,604 


Increase .  713 

Number  of  enrolled  pupils,  1S78  .  255,899 

“  “  “  1877 .  227,643 


Increase .  28,256 

Average  attendance,  1878. .  188,241 

“  “  1877 .  142,266 


Increase .  45,975 

Receipts  of  school  money,  1878 .  $S84,086  53 

“  “  “  1877 .  .  718,523  42 


Increase .  $165,513  11 

Expenditures  for  1878 .  $773,749  41 

“  1877 .  691,071  66 


Increase .  $82,677  75 


Number  of  private  schools  in  1878 
“  “  “  1877. 


Increase . 

N  umber  of  teachers  in  private  schools  in  1S78. . . 
“  ••  “  “  1877... 


Increase . 

Enrollment  of  private  schools  in  1878 
“  “  “  1S77 


Increase . 

Average  attendance  at  private  schools,  1878. 
-  “  “  “  1877, 


Increase . 

Number  of  graded  schools,  1878. 
..  ..  ..  !877. 


Increase . 

Number  of  consolidated  schools,  1878. 
“  “  “  1S77 


Increase . 

Number  of  county  teachers’  institutes,  1878.. .. 
»  »  >■  “  1877.... 


Increase 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Nashville,  August  15th,  and  continued  in 
session  three  days.  After  a  protracted  series 


1,025 

980 


45 

1,151 

1,147 


4 

31,530 

28,291 


3,239 

21,977 

17,213 


4,764 

235 

196 


39 

236 

171 


65 

161 

104 


57 
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of  ballots,  Albert  S.  Marks  was  nominated  for 
Governor.  The  platform  adopted  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  we,  its  delegates,  in  convention  assembled,  most 
solemnly  arraign  the  Radical  Republican  party,  na¬ 
tional  and  State,  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  as 
the  author  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  now  oppress 
and  threaten  the  people. 

Protesting  its  friendship  for  the  Federal  Union,  it 
sought  to  destroy  it  in  centralization.  Declaring  its 
purpose  to  “establish  justice,”  it  trampled  it  under 
its  feet.  To  “  insure  domestic  tranquillity,”  its  pro¬ 
claimed  mission,  it  preached  the  gospel  of  hate,  and 
filled  the  land  with  blood,  misrule,  and  anarchy. 
Pretending  to  “provide  for  the  common  defense,” 
it  fruitlessly  squandered  millions  of  the  people’s 
money.  Affecting  to  “  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,”  it  betrayed  the  public  weal.  Affirming  its  de¬ 
sign  to  “  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  posterity,”  it  forged  for  the  people  the  chains  of 
perpetual  slavery.  Ostensibly  the  financial  agent  of 
the  people,  it  was  in  fact  the  pliant  tool  of  the  money 
power.  It  betrayed  its  trust  when  it  converted  a 
non-interest-bearing  debt  into  an  interest-bearing 
debt,  which  is  a  blighting  public  curse.  It  betrayed 
its  trust  when  it  repudiated  a  contract  which  was 
dischargeable  in  Treasury  notes,  and  substituted  a 
coiu  contract  in  its  stead  to  the  prejudice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  betrayed  its  trust  when  it  demonetized  silver 
and  forbade  payment  to  the  public  creditors  in  the 
cheaper  metal  provided  for  in  the  contract.  It  be¬ 
trayed  its  trust  when  it  organized  a  privileged  class 
into  a  close  banking  corporation,  and,  usurping  all 
banking  power,  invested  its  creature  with  exclusive 
corporate  power  to  destroy  the  business  and  property 
of  the  people.  It  betrayed  its  power  when  it  fixed 
an  arbitrary  period  for  resumption.  It  has  squan¬ 
dered  the  public  wealth  by  donations  to  powerful 
corporations.  It  has  wrung  enormous  taxes  from 
the  people,  and  applied  th«m  to  unworthy  partisan 
purposes. 

Under  the  pretense  of  protection  to  home  industry, 
it  has  systematically  robbed  the  many  in  the  interest 
of  the  few. 

By  unfriendly  legislation  it  has  driven  American 
ships  from  the  high  seas,  and  utterly  destroyed  our 
foreign  commerce. 

It  made  the  army  an  instrument  in  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  republican  government  in  the  South.  By  the 
use  of  the  army  it  put  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  fear  and  robbed  them  of  the  Presidency. 
It  insults  the  laboring  people  of  our  country  by  de¬ 
manding  an  increase  of  the  army  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  a  standing  menace  to  them.  By  the  levy 
of  excessive  excise  duties  upon  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
productions,  it  has  encouraged  violations  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  laws,  and  under  the  false  pretense  of  protecting 
the  Revenue  servioe,  it  has  turned  loose  upon  our 
people  irresponsible,  bloodthirsty  men,  who  kill 
and  maim  our  people  and  destroy  their  property  at 
will,  and,  confessing  the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
Federal  courts  to  punish  them,  yet  it  refuses  to  allow 
those  enemies  to  society  to  be  challenged  anywhere 
for  their  crimes. 

Acquiring  power  by  accident,  it  has  perpetuated 
it  by  fraudulently  deceiving  the  ignorant  blacks  of 
the  South,  and  misleading  the  credulous  masses  of 
the  North,  and  it  has  uniformly  abused  its  power  by 
administering  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the 
creditor  and  against  the  debtor  class ;  in  the  interest 
of  the  tax-consumer  and  against  the  tax-payer ;  in 
the  interest  of  the  rich  and  against  the  poor  ;  in  the 
interest  of  the  strong  and  against  the  weak;  in  the 
Interest  of  the  few  and  against  the  many. 

As  the  legitimate  fruit  of  its  maladministration,  it 
has  paralyzed  all  our  industrial  pursuits  ;  it  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  value  of  our  property  ;  it  has  deprived 
labor  of  employment  and  reward ;  it  has  impover¬ 


ished  and  bankrupted  the  country  ;  it  has  denied 
the  poor  an  opportunity  to  earn  bread  ;  it  has  filled 
the  land  with  unrest,  discontent,  and  agitation,  the 
unmistakable  precursors  of  revolutionary  resistance 
to  oppression,  injustice,  and  wrong. 

For  these  crimes  against  humanity  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  we  denounce  the  Radical  Republican  party 
as  unworthy  the  trust  and  confidence  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  patriotic  people.  As  the  representatives  of 
the  Democratic  party,  we  congratulate  the  people 
that  our  party  has  at  last  won  a  victory  for  them 
over  the  Radical  Republican  party  and  its  allies, 
monopoly  and  the  money  power.  Through  the  la¬ 
bors  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party,  domestic 
governments,  republican  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form, 
have  been  restored  to  the  Southern  States,  and  these 
States  have  been  replaced  in  the  Federal  circle  with 
functions  and  rights  coequal  with  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work  this  political  organization  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  South  and  tie  respectful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  republic ;  the  gratitude  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  due  because  it  was  the  direct  recipient  of  the 
blessings  of  restored  political  and  civil  liberty;  the 
respectful  consideration  of  the  national  republic  is 
due  because  by  the  success  of  Democratic  policies 
in  this  regard  the  sword  was  eliminated  from  its 
internal  administration,  centralization  arrested,  and 
the  ancient  forms  and  methods  of  the  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  reestablished.  We  pledge  the  people  that  our 
grand  old  party  will  never  lower  its  banner  nor  take 
a  step  backward,  until  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
people  shall  be  held  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  politi¬ 
cal  administration.  In  the  name  of  Democracy  wc 
denounce  an  interest-bearing  public  debt  a  public 
curse;  we  denounce  protection  a  public  robbery; 
we  denounce  monopolies  as  hateful,  and  destructive 
to  public  liberty,  and  demand  that  they  be  put  away 
from  among  the  people.  We  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  its  constitutional  lim¬ 
its,  and  a  return  of  its  administration  to  its  original 
economy,  simplicity,  and  impartiality. 

We  demand  that  the  military  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  civil  authority  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory ;  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  which  have  destroyed  our  com¬ 
merce;  the  repeal  of  the  declaration  that  the  cur¬ 
rency  bonds  of  the  Government  shall  be  paid  in 
coin,  and  the  payment  in  Treasury  notes  of  so  much 
of  said  bonds  as  may  be  found  due  after  deducting 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  gold  paid 
and  the  currency  due  thereon  according  to  the  con¬ 
tract  ;  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  resumption 
act ;  that  the  odious  national  banking  act  be  repealed 
and  greenbacks  be  substituted  for  the  circulation  of 
the  national  banks;  that  Treasury  notes  be  made  re¬ 
ceivable  for  all  Government  dues  ;  that  no  more  in¬ 
terest-bearing  bonds  be  issued;  that  all  loans  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Government  be  raised  by  the  issuance 
of  non-interest-bearing  Treasury  notes;  that  the 
coinage  of  silver  be  made  unlimited,  and  while  it  is 
the  cheaper  metal  that  it  be  paid  to  the  public  credit¬ 
or  exclusively  upon  all  bonds  justly  payable  in  coin; 
that  the  value  of  all  foreign  silver  coins  be  regulated 
and  made  receivable  for  all  Government  dues,  to  be 
recoined  b}rthe  Government  and  paid  out  to  its  cred¬ 
itors  ;  the  repeal  of  all  law's  which  deny  to  the  people 
of  the  several  States  the  right  to  determine  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  will  authorize  banks  or  not; 
that  capital  in  every  form  be  required  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  government  equally  with  labor  and  pro¬ 
duction  ;  that  the  present  financial  policy  of  the 
Government  to  contract  the  circulation  of  Treasury 
notes,  disparage  silver,  magnify  gold  and  national- 
bank  notes,  be  reversed,  and  every  legitimate  mode 
adopted  to  swell  the  volume  of  our  currency  with 
silver  and  Treasury  notes.  For  five  years  the  na¬ 
tional  Radical  Republican  party  upheld  and  protected 
an  irresponsible  minority  in  the  usurpation  of  our 
State  government,  and  permitted  it  to  w'aste  the 
substance  of  our  unrepresented  and  impoverished 
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people  by  burdensome  taxation,  and  the  issue  and 
3ale,  at  an  enormous  discount,  of  millions  of  bonds, 
the  proceeds  of  which  in  great  part  were  converted 
to  the  private  use  of  its  party  favorites;  and  when 
the  control  of  the  State  government  was  recovered 
by  our  people,  they  were  threatened  with  a  military 
government  if  they  presumed  to  question  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  bonds  so  issued.  We  undertook  to  provide 
for  these  bonds  as  a  part  of  our  public  debt.  As 
Democrats  we  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  accession  of  our  party  to  power,  it  has  not  cre¬ 
ated  a  dollar  of  debt,  but  has  paid  millions  upon  ex¬ 
isting  debts.  It  has  steadily  reduced  the  expenses 
of  the  administration  of  the  State  government.  It 
has  attempted  to  meet  all  the  obligations  of  the 
State,  just  and  unjust.  By  reason  of  circumstances 
over  which  we  have  had  no  control,  we  are  no  longer 
able  now  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  creditors. 
The  cost  of  all  our  productions  exceeds  their  market 
value.  Our  mechanics  and  laboring  people  are  with¬ 
out  remunerative  employment.  Our  merchants  are 
making  no  gains.  None  are  prosperous  save  cor¬ 
porations,  interest-takers,  and  money-lenders.  Wo 
recognize  among  ourselves  wide  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  time,  mode,  and  measure  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  our  public  obligations,  but  for  the  present 
these  differences  of  opinion  afford  no  just  occasion 
for  disturbing  that  unity  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
complete  success  of  our  party  in  its  great  struggle 
for  the  liberation  of  the  country.  We  cordially 
unite,  however,  in  declaring  that  we  are  opposed  to 
the  repudiation  of  the  just  indebtedness  of  the 
State,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  an  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  our  public  indebtedness,  but  to  the  end  that 
this  question  may  be  put  out  of  the  politics  of  the 
State,  we  declare  that  we  are  for  the  submission  to 
the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection  at  the 
ballot-box,  at  a  separate  election,  of  any  adjustment 
of  the  State  debt  which  may  be  made  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature;  and  until  such  adjustment  shall  have  been 
made  and  ratified  by  the  people,  we  declare  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  levy  of  any  greater  tax  upon  the 
people  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  State  government,  economically 
administered. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 
Nashville,  August  22d,  nominated  Emerson 
Etheridge  for  Governor,  and  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions : 

The  Republican  party  of  Tennessee,  while  reaf¬ 
firming  its  devotion  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  yet  with  direct  application  to  the 
present  questions  at  issue  in  our  State  affairs,  do  fur¬ 
ther  declare  that  we  are  opposed  to  repudiation  of 
any  kind,  or  by  any  means;  that  we  favor  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  liabilities  of  the  State  according  to  the 
terms  of  its  obligations,  except  so  far  as  the  creditors 
mdy  voluntarily  concede  more  favorable  terms  ;  and 
that  the  last  Democratic  Legislature,  in  failing  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  compromise  offered  by  the 
creditors,  showed  themselves  unworthy  the  office  of 
legislators,  and  unfit  representatives  of  an  honest 
people  willing  to  do  right,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the 
odium  of  repudiation. 

We  arraign  the  Democratic  party  of  Tennessee  for 
its  inconsistency  and  recreancy  to  the  public  trust 
in  failing  to  meet  the  question  of  State  liabilities 
with  frankness  and  honesty  in  its  recent  declaration 
of  principles,  so  called,  as  set  forth  in  its  late  con¬ 
vention. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  strictest  economy  and 
most  scrutinizing  care  in  the  conduct  of  State  affairs, 
and  that  the  present  system  of  allowing  public  of¬ 
ficers  to  retain  fees  above  and  over  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  is  oppressive  and  unjust, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enactment  of  a  law 
requiring  the  payment  of  such  excess  of  fees  into 
the  public  Treasury. 


Resolved ,  That  we  favor  a  liberal  system  of  public 
schools,  to  be  supported  by  general  State  taxation, 
equal  to  the  education  of  all  children  of  the  State, 
believing  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  perpetuity 
of  republican  institutions.  Intelligence  and  good 
government  under  a  truly  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  must  go  hand  in  hand,  therefore  we  favor 
perfecting  and  perpetuating  the  common-school  sys¬ 
tem  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basiB,  that  a  government 
of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Resolved ,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  system  of 
leasing  convict  labor  to  be  brought  into  competition 
with  the  mechanics  and  other  laboring  men  of  the 
State,  a  system  inaugurated  and  persistently  main¬ 
tained  by  Democrats,  having  a  tendency  to  degrade 
labor  and  deprive  the  toiling  masses  of  their  just  op¬ 
portunities  for  merited  reward. 

Resolved ,  That  we  favor  encouraging  emigration 
to  our  State  and  helping  the  incoming  population  to 
a  knowledge  of  our  climates,  manifold  resources, 
and  abundant  harvests. 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  such  legislation  as  is 
necessary  to  insure  free  and  fair  elections  and  a  fair 
return  of  the  votes  cast. 

Resolved ,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  such  a 
mechanics’  lien  law  as  will  protect  honest  mechan¬ 
ics  in  their  just  right  of  compensation  for  materials 
furnished  and  labor  performed. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
Xenophon  Wheeler,  of  Chattanooga : 

Resolved ,  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  ot  President  Hayes  as  both  able  and  patriot¬ 
ic,  and  one  which  commends  itself  to  all  fair-minded 
men  without  regard  to  party. 

Much  commotion  ensued  upon  the  reading 
of  this  resolution,  and  a  motion  was  made  to 
table  it.  This  provoked  animated  discussion, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  chairman  said  that 
if  the  resolution  was  rejected  he  wo'uld  with¬ 
draw  from  the  chair.  The  resolution  was 
finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions,  from  which  it  was  withdrawn  by  its  au¬ 
thor  just  before  adjournment. 

A  convention  of  the  National  Greenback 
party,  held  at  Nashville,  August  29th,  adopted 
among  others  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved ,  That  we  demand  the  abolition  of  nation¬ 
al  banks,  and  the  issuing  by  the  Government  of 
legal-tender  paper  money,  made  receivable  for  all 
dues,  public  and  private,  including  duties  on  im¬ 
ports,  as  well  as  the  principal  and  interest  on  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  other  words  made  an  ab¬ 
solute  dollar  equal  in  its  functions  as  a  measure  of 
values  with  gold  and  silver. 

2.  That  we  demand  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  never  more  issue  United  States 
bonds  of  any  kind  or  class,  whereby  the  monoy  of 
the  country  can  be  absorbed  and  draw  interest  in 
idleness. 

3.  That  we  demand  of  the  Government  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  all  national  banks  of  issue,  and  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  alone  issue  the  money  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  protect  the  same  for  all  time  as  a  full  legal 
tender  for  all  debts. 

4.  That  the  public  lands,  belonging  as  they  do  to 
all  the  people,  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  homes 
of  American  citizens. 

5.  That  to  afford  a  safe  depository  for  money,  and 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  fraud  and  loss  oc¬ 
casioned  by  savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  a 
postal  depository  system  should  he  established  from 
which,  upon  money  being  deposited,  certificates 
should  be  issued,  which  should  be  payable  on  de¬ 
mand  in  full  legal-tender  Government  money. 
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6.  That  we  demand  %  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes 
above  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

7.  We  demand  the  establishment  of  a  labor  bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  to 
form  a  basis  for  intelligent  legislation  on  labor  ques¬ 
tions. 

8.  We  demand  a  thorough  system  of  public-school 
education  ;  that  the  Legislature  prescribe  the  text¬ 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  prohibit  repeated 
changes  in  the  same,  and  prevent  the  monopoly  in 
the  sale  of  school-books. 

9.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  let¬ 
ting,  by  contract,  the  convicts  in  our  prisons,  and  the 
bringing  them  in  competition  with  honest  and  skilled 
labor. 

10.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  importation  of 
servile  Chinese  labor  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  free  labor  of  the  country. 

11.  Equal  taxation  of  all  property  owned  by  indi¬ 
viduals  or  corporations. 

12.  An  equitable  and  efficient  lien  law,  which  will 
secure  the  wages  of  the  laborer  and  mechanic  with¬ 
out  delay  or  excessive  cost. 

13.  W e  demand  honesty  and  economy  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs,  and  prompt  and  severe 
punishment  for  malfeasance  in  office. 

14.  We  deprecate  and  denounce  all  violent  mea¬ 
sures,  and  appeal  only  to  the  good  sense,  love  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  patriotism  of  the  peuple,  invoking  them  to 
redress  their  wrongs  only  through  the  ballot-box. 

15.  We  demand  a  reduction  of  offices,  of  official 
salaries,  of  taxation,  and  economy  in  all  goverment- 
al  expenses,  whether  municipal,  county,  State,  or 
national. 

16.  We  recognize  our  State  debt  and  favor  its  pay¬ 
ment  or  adjustment  and  compromise  as  Boon  as  the 
people  have  the  ability  to  pay,  and  we  believe  this 
ability  will  be  secured  under  the  policy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Greenback  party  by  the  revival  of  trade,  the 
employment  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  the 
appreciation  of  property  and  restoration  of  finan¬ 
cial,  commercial,  mechanical,  and  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity.  • 

17.  In  the  present  distress  of  the  people  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  we  favor  low  taxes,  and  also  favor  a  stay  of 
the  sale  of  property  on  executions,  until  substantia] 
relief  is  secured  to  the  productive  industries  of  the 
State. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party,  89,018  votes  being  cast  for 
Mr.  Marks,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  42,328  for  Mr.  Etheridge,  Bepublican, 
and  15,196  for  Mr.  Edwards,  National.  The 
following  members  of  Congress  were  elected: 
R.  L.  Taylor,  L.  C.  Houk,  George  C.  Dibrell, 
Benton  McMillan,  John  M.  Bright,  John  F. 
House,  Washington  C.  Whitthorne,  John  D. 
C.  Atkins,  0.  D.  Simonton,  and  Casey  Young. 
The  only  Republican  in  the  list  is  Mr.  Houk. 
At  an  election  held  on  August  5th  the  follow¬ 
ing  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  chosen 
for  six  years  :  State  at  large,  James  W.  Dead- 
erick  and  Peter  Turney;  Eastern  Division, 
Robert  McFarland;  Middle  Division,  AVilliam 
F.  Cooper;  Western  Division,  Thomas  J.  Free¬ 
man. 

Albert  S.  Marks,  the  newly  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  was  born  on  Greene  River,  in  Daviess 
County,  Ky.,  in  1836.  When  about  nineteen 
years  old  he  removed  to  Winchester,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858. 
When  the  war  began  he  entered  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  service  as  captain  of  the  Seventeenth  Ten¬ 
nessee  Infantry,  of  which  he  afterward  became 


colonel.  In  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  lost  a 
leg.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Chancellor.  He 
was  reelected  to  this  office,  and  was  discharg¬ 
ing  its  duties  when  he  was  chosen  as  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate  for  Governor. 

An  important  decision  relating  to  the  legal 
status  of  Tennessee  as  well  as  other  Southern 
States  during  the  war  was  rendered  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  case  brought  by  John  T. 
Keith  against  the  collector  of  taxes  in  Madison 
County,  Tennessee.  The  plaintiff  had  offered 
in  payment  of  taxes  $40  in  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Tennessee,  which  were  refused  by  the  de¬ 
fendant.  The  former  thereupon  paid  the  amount 
in  lawful  money,  under  protest,  and  afterward 
sued  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum.  The  suit 
was  based  on  the  12th  section  of  the  charter 
of  the  bank  granted  by  the  Legislature  in  1838. 
This  enacts  that  “the  bills  or  notes  of  said  cor¬ 
poration  originally  made  payable,  or  which 
shall  have  become  payable  on  demand  in  gold 
or  silver  coin,  shall  be  receivable  at  the  Trea¬ 
sury  of  this  State,  and  by  all  tax-collectors  and 
other  public  officers  in  all  payments  for  taxes 
or  other  moneys  due  the  State.”  It  was  proved 
that  the  hills  were  issued  subsequent  to  May 
6,  1861,  and  were  known  as  the  “  Torhett  or 
new  issue,”  and  were  worth  in  the  brokers’ 
market  about  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  Court  charged  the  jury  that  if  the  notes 
tendered  were  issued  subsequent  to  May  6, 
1861,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  State 
government  established  at  that  date  in  hostility 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  then 
the  defendant  was  not  legally  bound  to  receive 
them  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  reason  given 
for  this  was  that,  while  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  protected  the  contract  expressed 
in  the  section  of  the  bank  charter  above  cited 
from  repudiation  by  State  legislation  as  to  notes 
issued  prior  to  the  act  of  secession  of  May  6, 
1861,  it  conferred  no  such  protection  as  to 
notes  issued  while  the  State  was  an  insurrec¬ 
tionary  government  ;  and  that  consequently  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  the  schedule  to  the 
State  constitutional  amendment  of  1865,  which 
declared  that  all  the  notes  of  the  hank  issued 
after  the  date  above  mentioned  were  null  and 
void,  and  forbade  any  Legislature  to  pass  laws 
for  their  redemption,  was  a  valid  exercise  of 
State  authority.  Under  these  instructions  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  in  favor  cf  the  defendant. 
The  judgment  rendered  on  this  verdict  was 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  reversed  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  lower  courts,  and  held  that  a  law 
impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts  was  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence 
in  this  record  that  the  notes  offered  in  payment 
of  taxes  by  the  plaintiff  were  issued  in  aid  of 
the  rebellion,  or  any  consideration  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution  or  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  no  presumption  arose  from  anything 
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of  which  the  Court  could  take  judicial  cogni¬ 
zance.  From  this  conclusion  Chief  Justice 
Waite  and  Justices  Harlan  and  Bradley  dis¬ 
sented.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  “  each  of 
the  eleven  States  who  passed  ordinances  of  se¬ 
cession,  and  joined  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  so  far  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  that,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
rebellion  maintained  its  organization,  those 
States  were  in  fact  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Union,  or,  if  so,  the  individual  States,  by  reason 
of  their  attitude,  were  mere  usurping  powers, 
all  of  whose  acts  of  legislation  or  administra¬ 
tion  are  void,  except  as  they  are  ratified  by 
positive  law  enacted  since  the  restoration,  or 
are  recognized  as  valid,  on  the  principles  of 
comity  or  sufferance.”  In  answer  to  this,  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  said : 

We  can  not  agree  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  opposed 
by  the  inherent  powers  which  attach  to  every  or¬ 
ganized  political  society  possessed  of  the  right  of 
self-government.  It  is  opposed  to  the  well-consid¬ 
ered  decisions  of  this  Court.  .  .  . 

The  political  society  which  in  1796  became  a  State 
of  the  Union,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
is  the  same  which  is  now  represented  as  one  of  those 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  is 
it  the  same  body  politic  now,  but  it  has  always  been 
the  same.  There  has  been  perpetual  succession  and 
perpetual  identity.  There  has,  from  that  time,  al¬ 
ways  been  a  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  same  State 
of  Tennessee.  Its  executive,  its  legislative,  its  ju¬ 
dicial  departments  have  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  and  in  regular  order.  It  has  changed,  modi¬ 
fied,  and  reconstructed  its  organic  law,  or  State  Con¬ 
stitution,  more  than  once.  It  has  done  this  before 
the  rebellion,  during  the  rebellion,  and  since  the  re¬ 
bellion.  And  it  was  always  done  by  the  collective 
authority  and  in  the  name  of  the  same  body  of  peo- 
le  constituting  the  political  society  known  as  the 
tate  of  Tennessee. 

This  political  body  has  not  only  been  all  this  time 
a  State  and  the  same  State,  but  it  has  always  been 
one  of  the  United  States— a  State  of  the  Union.  Un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  whioh  Tennessee  was  born  into  the  family  of 
Statos,  she  had  no  lawful  power  to  depart  from  that 
Union.  The  effort  which  she  made  to  do  so,  if  it 
had  been  successful,  would  have  been  so  in  spite  of 
the  Constitution,  by  reason  of  that  force  which,  in 
many  other  instances,  establishes  for  itself  a  status 
which  must  be  recognized  as  a  fact,  without  reference 
to  any  question  of  right,  and  which,  in  this  case, 
would  have  been,  to  the  extent  of  its  success,  a  de¬ 
struction  of  that  Constitution.  Failing  to  do  this, 
the  State  remained  a  State  of  the  Union.  She  never 
escaped  the  obligations  of  that  Constitution,  though, 
for  a  while,  she  may  have  evaded  their  enforcement. 

•  •  •  It  would  seem  to  follow,  that  if  the  State  of 
Tennessee  has  through  all  these  transactions  been 
the  same  State,  and  has  been  also  a  State  of  the 
Union,  and  subject  to  the  obligations  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Union,  the  contract  which  she  made  in 
1838,  to  take  for  her  taxes  all  the  issues  of  the  bank 
of  her  own  creation,  and  of  which  she  was  sole  stock¬ 
holder  and  owner,  was  a  contract  which  bound  her 
during  the  rebellion,  and  which  the  Constitution 
protected  then  and  now,  as  well  as  before. 

In  considering  the  proposition  that  “the 
notes  on  which  the  action  was  brought  had 
been  issued  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  to  support 
the  insurrection  against  the  lawful  authority 
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of  the  United  States,  and  were  therefore  void 
for  all  purposes,”  the  Court  said  : 

The  principle  stated  in  this  proposition,  if  the 
facts  ot  the  case  come  within  it;  is  one  which  has 
repeatedly  been  discussed  by  this  Court.  The  de¬ 
cisions  establish  the  doctrine  that  no  promise  or  con¬ 
tract,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  aid  the  war  of  re¬ 
bellion,  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  that  war,  is 
a  valid  promise  or  contract,  by  reason  of  the  turpi¬ 
tude  of  its  consideration.  .  .  . 

There  is,  however,  in  the  case  before  us,  nothing 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  these  notes  were  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion,  or  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  plea  of  that  kind  in  the  record. 
No  such  question  was  submitted  to  the  jury  which 
tried  the  case.  The  sole  matter  stated  in  defense, 
either  by  facts  found  in  the  bill  of  exceptions,  or  in 
the  decree  of  the  Court,  is  that  the  bills  were  issued 
after  May  6,  1861,  while  the  State  was  i-n  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  came  within  the  amended  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1865,  declaring  them  void.  The  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Constitution  does  not  go  upon  the 
ground  that  the  State  bonds  and  bank  notes,  which 
it  declared  to  be  iuvalid,  were  issued  in  aid  of  the 
rebellion,  but  that  they  were  issued  by  a  usurping 
government,  a  reason  which  we  have  already  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  unsound.  Not  only  is  there  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  Tennessee  to  prove 
that  these  notes  were  issued  in  support  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  but  there  is  nothing  known  to  us  in  public  his¬ 
tory  which  leads  to  this  conclusion.  The  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  we  have  already  cited, 
states  that  the  bank  was  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
business  at  this  time,  receiving  deposits,  and  other¬ 
wise  performing  the  functions  of  a  bank ;  and  though, 
as  is  abundantly  evident,  willing  to  repudiate  these 
notes  as  receivable  for  taxes,  that  Court  held  them 
to  be  valid  issues  of  the  bank,  in  the.teeth  of  the  or¬ 
dinance  declaring  them  void. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  considering  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  character  of  the  State  government  at  that 
time,  we  must  presume  that  these  notes  were  issued 
to  support  the  rebellion. 

But  while  we  have  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennes¬ 
see  holding  that  the  bank  during  this  time  was  doing 
a  legitimate  banking  business,  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  these  notes  were  issued  under  any 
new  law  of  the  rebel  government,  or  by  any  inter¬ 
ference  of  its  officers,  or  that  they  were  in  any  man¬ 
ner  used  to  support  the  State  government.  If  this 
were  so,  it  would  still  remain  that  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  was  necessary  to  the  good  order  of  society,  and 
that  in  its  proper  functions  it  was  right  that  it  should 
be  supported. 

We  can  not  infer,  then,  that  these  were  issued  in 
violation  of  any  Federal  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  be  so,  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  plead  it  and  prove  it.  Whenever  such 
a  plea  is  presented,  we  can,  if  it  comes  to  us,  pass 
intelligently  on  its  validity.  If  such  is  taken,  the 
facts  can  be  embodied  in  a  bill  of  exceptions  or  some 
other  form,  and  we  can  say  whether  those  facts  ren¬ 
der  the  contract  void.  To  undertake  to  assume  the 
facts  which  are  necessary  to  their  invalidity  on  this 
record  is  to  give  to  conjecture  the  place  of  proof,  and 
to  rest  a  judgment  of  the  utmost  importance  on  the 
existence  of  facts  not  found  in  the  record,  nor  proved 
by  any  evidence  of  which  this  Court  can  take  judicial 
notice.  We  shall,  when  the  matter  is  presented  prop¬ 
erly  to  us,  be  free  to  determine,  on  all  considerations 
applicable  to  the  case,  whether  the  notes  that  may 
be  then  in  controversy  are  protected  by  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  or  not.  And  that  is  the  only 
question  of  which,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  we 
would  have  jurisdiction. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee 
is,  therefore,  reversed,  and  the  case  remanded  to 
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that  Court  for  further  proceedings  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion. 

The  views  which  the  dissenting  judges  held 
on  this  important  question  are  shown  in  the 
following  extracts.  Chief  J ustice  W aite  said : 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  hanks  of  the_insur- 
gent  States,  and  especially  those  owned  by  the  States, 
were  used  extensively  in  furtherance  of  the  rebellion, 
and  that  all  or  nearly  all  their  available  funds  were 
converted  in  one  way  or  another  into  Confederate 
securities.  .  .  .  If  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee 
were,  in  fact,  issued  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  they  are 
void  as  obligations  of  the  State.  So  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  amended  provides,  and  so 
this  Court  has  decided  in  every  case  where  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  that  has  come  here  since  the  war 
closed.  As  I  construe  the  ordinance  of  Tennessee, 
it  is  an  authoritative  declaration,  in  an  appropriate 
form,  by  the  people  of  the  State,  who  were  cognizant 
of  the  facts,  that  all  the  issues  of  the  bank  after  May 
6,  1861,  were  in  furtherance  of  the  rebellion.  In  this 
way,  the  people  in  effect  prohibited  the  tax-collector 
and  officers  of  the  State  from  receiving  such  issues 
in  payment  of  public  dues. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  expressed  the  following 
opinion : 

It  can  not  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  very  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  extraordinary  new  issue  of  bunk  circula¬ 
tion  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Government  to  carry  on  its  operations.  The  fact 
that  the  bills  themselves  commanded  only  a  fraction 
of  their  par  value  is  proof  that  they  were  not  issued 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  but  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  received  therefor  were  destined  for  other  uses 
than  legitimate  banking.  .  .  .  Now,  if  the  position 
of  the  majority  of  the  Court  is  correct  ...  I  do  not 
see  why  all  the  obligations  issued  by  the  State  during 
the  war,  whether  in  the  shape  of  bonds  or  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  or  otherwise,  are  not  equally  as  ob¬ 
ligatory  as  these  bills.  How  is  it  to  be  proved  which 
of  them  were  issued  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
which  were  not?  Upon  the  assumption  made  they 
are  all  prima  facie  valid.  But  this  of  course  is  only 
a  collateral  consideration. 

I  deny  the  assumption  that  the  governments  of 
the  insurgent  States  were  lawful  governments.  I 
believe  and  hold  that  they  were  usurping  govern¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said  : 

But  in  the  view  which  I  tako  of  this  case,  and  the 
principles  which  must  govern  its  decision,  it  is  im¬ 
material  whether  the  notes  were  or  were  not  issued 
in  direct  aid  of  the  rebellion.  They  were  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  an  institution  controlled  and  managed  by 
a  revolutionary  usurping  State  government,  in  its 
name,  for  its  benefit,  and  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  the  lawful  government.  It  was  that  revolutionary 
government  which  undertook  to  withdraw  the  State 
of  Tennessee  from  its  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  make  it  one  of  the  Confederate  States. 

.  .  .  But  I  am  unwilling  to  give  my  assent  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
imposed  upon  the  lawful  government  of  Tennessee 
an  obligation,  wlijch  this  Court  must  enforce,  to 
cripple  its  own  revenue  by  receiving  for  its  taxes 
bank  notes  issued  and  used  under  the  authority  of 
the  usurping  government  for  the  double  purpose  of 
maintaining  itself  and  of  defeating  the  restoration 
of  that  lawful  government  to  its  proper  relations  to 
the  Union. 

TEXAS.  The  State  of  Texas  embraces  a 
territory  of  274,366  square  miles,  or  175,587,- 
840  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  still  wholly 
unoccupied  or  very  sparsely  settled.  The  coast 
counties  are  nearly  level  for  60  or  80  miles  in¬ 


land,  and  then  the  country  becomes  undulating 
and  finally  hilly  in  the  north  and  west,  but  the 
highest  elevations  hardly  exceed  500  feet.  The 
population  is  gradually  increasing,  and  is  now 
about  2,000,000,  and  agriculture  is  making 
rapid  advances.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  year 
amounted  to  about  900,000  bales ;  the  cat¬ 
tle  trade  is  said  to  approximate  $10,000,000 
annually;  and  the  wool  interest  is  large  and 
increasing. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  on  the  1st  of 
September  was  $5,086,783.15,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $123,290.90  in  two  years.  There 
remain  $1,115,009  of  10  per  cent,  bonds  out¬ 
standing,  subject  to  call  after  July  1, 1879.  The 
rest  of  the  debt  has  been  funded  at  6  per  cent. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  im¬ 
proving  public  institutions,  establishing  schools, 
and  enforcing  laws  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property ;  and  the  outlook  for  the  State  is 
more  promising  than  for  many  years  past. 

The  political  campaign  of  the  year  was  quiet 
and  peaceable,  the  two  principal  parties  to  the 
contest  being  the  Democratic  and  the  Green¬ 
back.  The  Democrats  held  a  convention  at  Aus¬ 
tin  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  nominated  Oram  M. 
Roberts  for  Governor,  Joseph  D.  Sayers  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  George  McCormick  for 
Attorney- General,  Stephen  H.  Darden  for 
Comptroller,  Frank  R.  Lubbock  for  Treasurer, 
and  W.  M.  Walsh  for  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office.  The  platform  recommended  adherence 
to  the  two-thirds  rule  in  making  nominations ; 
declared  that  State  troops  should  be  kept  in 
the  field  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier; 
made  the  basis  of  representation  in  future  con¬ 
ventions  one  delegate  for  every  300  votes  cast; 
recommended  an  amendment  to  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  exempting  farm  products  from  tax¬ 
ation  ;  demanded  taxation  of  United  States 
bonds ;  pledged  devotion  of  Texas  Democrats 
to  the  Union  of  the  States;  and  declared  that 
faithful  adherence  to  the  following  principles 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  viz.  :  Home  rule;  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  military  power ;  the  separation  of 
church  and  state ;  the  equality  of  all  citizens  be¬ 
fore  the  law ;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  law¬ 
fully  expressed  will  of  the  majority,  andmainte- 
nance  and  perfection  of  a  common-school  sys¬ 
tem.  It  was  also  declared  that  the  investigation 
of  the  frauds  committed  at  the  last  Presidential 
election,  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  ought  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Electoral  Commission ; 
its  refusal  to  do  so  was  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  law  under  which  it  was  organized,  and  a 
gross  outrage  on  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
and  while  the  decision,  as  made  by  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress,  of  the  question  as  to  who  should 
be  declared  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  present  Presidential  term,  should  not  be 
disturbed,  that  decision  ought  not  to  preclude 
an  investigation  and  exposure  by  the  proper 
authority  of  all  the  frauds  connected  with  that 
election,  and  the  due  accountability  of  all  who 
were  guilty  and  connected  with  them. 
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The  resolutions  relating  to  national  finances 
were  as  follows : 

That  the  commercial  and  industrial  stagnation 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  widespread  want  and  suffering, 
are  due  directly  to  the  pernicious  financial  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  party,  which  we  hereby  ar¬ 
raign  ;  contraction  of  the  currency  and  demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  silver  are  denounced;  the  action  of  Congress 
in  restoring  the  debt-paying  power  of  the  silver  dol¬ 
lar  is  approved. 

W e  favor  one  currency  for  the  Government  and  the 
people,  the  laborer  and  the  officeholder,  the  pensioner 
and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and  the  bondholder. 

We  declare  that  all  bonds  and  obligations  of  the 
National  Government  ought  to  be  paid  in  legal-ten- 
der  note3  of  the  United  States,  except  where  it  is 
otherwise  provided  by  the  original  law  under  which 
they  were  issued,  and  all  that  can  be  called  in  and 
paid  now  should  be  paid  at  once  and  the  remainder 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  lawfully  done. 

It  was  further  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  an  act  regulating  the  rates 
of  freight  and  tariff  on  all  railroads  in  the  State, 
in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  Convention  of  the  Greenback  party  was 
held  at  Waco  on  the  8th  of  August. 

The  candidates  nominated  were  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Governor,  W.  H.  Hammons;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  J.  S.  Raine;  Comptroller,  H.  A.  Spen¬ 
cer;  Attorney  -  General,  Frederick  W.  Chan¬ 
dler  ;  Treasurer,  G.  W.  Whetstone  ;  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Land  Office,  Jacob  Kaucchler. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted  by  a 
convention  of  the  same  party  in  March  : 

Whereas,  The  object  of  our  republican  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  protect  alike  the  rights  of  every  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  Union,  irrespective  of  section,  State,  rich¬ 
es,  poverty,  race,  color,  or  creed ;  and 

Whereas,  Both  the  old  political  parties  have  per¬ 
sistently  ignored  this  fundamental  principle,  have 
encouraged  sectionalism,  fostered  monopoly,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  a  financial  system  so  radically  wrong  as  to 
pauperize  the  masses  to  support  a  chosen  few  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  luxury : 

Therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  the  Independent 
Greenback  clubs  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  convention 
assembled,  do  hereby  sever  all  connection  with  other 

Parties,  organizing  ourselves  under  the  name  of  the 
ndependent  Greenback  party,  and  make  this  dec¬ 
laration  of  our  principles  : 

’  1.  The  greenback  dollar  must  be  a  legal  tender  for 
the  payment  of  all  debts,  and  by  the  Government 
issued,  protected,  and  received  at  par  with  gold. 

2.  The  greenback  to  be  a  legal-tender  money  of 
the  country,  and  to  be  issued  by  the  Government. 

8.  The  General  Government  alone  to  issue  money, 
and  this  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  not  to,  through,  or 
for  the  enrichment  of  national  bankers, 

4.  All  kinds  of  property  owned  by  individuals  or 
corporations  to  be  taxed  alike. 

5.  The  immediate  calling  in  of  all  United  States 
bonds,  and  the  payment  of  them,  principal  and  in¬ 
terest,  in  legal-tender  lawful  greenback  paper  money 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  every  dollar  of  such 
issue  of  legal-tender  lawful  money  be  protected  by 
the  Government  as  at  par  with  other  lawful  money 
in  gold  or  silver  coin,  never  to  be  converted  into 
bonds  of  any  rate  or  class. 

6.  Universal  manhood  suffrage,  without  property 
qualification. 

7.  An  efficient  system  of  public  free  schools,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  growth  and  importance  of  our 
State. 


8.  A  graduated  income  tax,  by  which  accumulated 
wealth  may  be  made  to  bear  a  just  proportion  of  the 
burdens  of  government. 

9.  No  squandering  of  the  public  domain  upon  pri¬ 
vate  corporations. 

10.  No  contract  system  by  which  convict  labor  is 
brought  in  competition  with  honest  labor. 

11.  A  more  efficient  system  of  criminal  procedure 
for  the  suppression  of  crime. 

12.  Honesty  and  economy  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  both  State  and  rational. 

Although  the  Greenback  organization  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  opponents  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  State,  there  was  a  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Dallas,  which  adopted  a  plat¬ 
form  approving  the  Republican  national  plat¬ 
form  of  1876  and  the  Administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant;  favoring  a  currency  based  on  and 
redeemable  in  coin  ;  declaring  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  demand  a  return  to  specie  pay¬ 
ment;  charging  the  Democratic  party  with  in¬ 
volving  the  country  in  war,  debt,  and  misery; 
saying  that  the  Government  is  pledged  to  re¬ 
deem  fully  their  bonds,  which  were  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  nation’s  life  in  time  of  peril, 
and  congratulating  the  country  on  the  wise 
financial  legislation  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  election  on  the  5th  of  November  result¬ 
ed  in  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  by  a  large  majority  over  Ham¬ 
mons,  Greenback,  and  Norton,  Republican. 

The  following  is  the  vote  for  members  of 
Congress:  First  District — Reagan,  Dem.,  18,- 
038  ;  Newton,  opp.,  199.  Second  District — 
Culberson,  Dem.,  19,728;  O’Neil,  Nat.,  9,617. 
Third  District — Welborn,  Dem.,  40,848;  Dag¬ 
gett,  Nat.,  9,718.  Fourth  District — Mills,  Dem., 
30,535  ;  Smith,  Nat.,  9,039.  Fifth  District — 
Hancock,  Dem.,  19,721;  Jones,  Nat.,  21,101. 
Sixth  District — Schleicher,  Dem.,  19,119;  Ire¬ 
land,  Ind.  Dem.,  15,671.  The  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  on  the  State  ticket  was  about  80,000. 
The  vote  for  Comptroller  was:  Democratic, 
160,474;  National,  49,059 ;  Republican,  23,288. 

Governor  Roberts  is  a  native  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  born  in  1815.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  studied  law,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1838.  After  settling  down 
to  practice  in  Alabama  and  serving  one  term 
in  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  he  emigrated 
to  Texas  in  1841,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
San  Augustine.  He  became  District  Attorney 
in  1844,  and  District  Judge  the  following  year. 
After  the  annexation  he  continued  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  in  1857  was  elected  one 
of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State.  He  was  President  of  the  Seces¬ 
sion  Convention  in  1861,  and  the  next  year 
raised  a  regiment  for  the  Confederate  service, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  division  of 
General  Walker.  While  in  the  army  he  was 
elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State.  He  served  in  the  first  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Convention  in  1866,  and  was  chairman  of 
its  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  ensuing 
Legislature  elected  him  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his 
seat,  as  the  reconstruction  of  1866  was  set 
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aside  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  Congress.  He 
resumed  his  legal  practice,  and  in  1868  acted 
as  an  instructor  in  a  law  school  at  Gilmer. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  was  reorganized  in 
1874  he  was  restored  to  his  old  position  as 
Chief  Justice,  and  reelected  under  the  new 
Constitution  in  1876. 

THORPE,  Thomas  B.,  died  in  New  York 
City,  September  21st.  He  was  born  at  West- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1815.  He  graduated  at  Wesley¬ 
an  University  in  1842,  and  in  1846  became  an 
associate  editor  on  a  New  Orleans  newspaper. 
In  the  latter  year  he  published  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  “Our  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande.”  In 
1847  he  published  in  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Times  ” 
a  sketch  called  “Tom  Owen,  the  Bee-Hunter,” 
which  met  with  great  success  and  made  the 
author  widely  known.  This  and  “  The  Big 
Bear  of  Arkansas,”  with  other  sketches,  were 
published  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  “The 
Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods.”  His  letters  from 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Mexican  war  were  widely 
copied.  At  this  time  he  published  another  vol¬ 
ume  called  “  Our  Army  at  Monterey.”  About 
1854  he  settled  in  New  York,  and  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  “Harper’s  Magazine.” 
He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  “The 
Knickerbocker  Magazine.”  Other  volumes 
published  by  him  were  “  The  Hive  of  the  Bee- 
Hunter  ”  (1854)  and  “  Scenes  in  Arkansas.”  In 
the  late  war  he  served  as  a  staff  officer,  and  was 
made  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  by 
General  Butler.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  Warehouse  Department  of  the  New 
York  Custom-House.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Custom-House  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe, 
western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II., 
born  September  22,  1842.  He  succeeded  his 
elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  V.,  August  31, 
1876.  The  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  is 
his  brother  Mehemet  Reshad  Effendi,  born 
November  3,  1844. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  after  the  changes  produced  by  the  treaties 
of  1878,  are  as  follows  : 


POSSESSIONS. 

Square  miles. 

Population. 

In  Europe : 

Immediate  possessions . 

72,182 

18,663 

20,117 

24,661 

5,275.000 

751,000 

1,086,000 

1,859,000 

Province  of  "Eastern  Roumelia . 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  adminis-  ( 

tered  by  Austria . j 

Tributary  Principality  of  Bulgaria. . 

Total  in  Europe . 

130,573 

8,971,000 

In  Asia : 

Immediate  possessions . 

729,484 

212 

17,500,000 

36,465 

Tributary  Principality  of  Samos _ 

729,696 

17,536,465 

In  Africa : 

344,435 

869,383 

45,716 

1,010,000 

17,400,000 

2,100,000 

Dependencies.  ■)  . 

1,259,539 

20,510,000 

Grand  total . 

2, 119, SOS 

47,000,000 

The  finances  of  Turkey  are,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  through  which  the  country  has 
passed,  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  Official 
reports  are  entirely  wanting.  The  following 
statement  is  given  by  the  “Bulletin  de  Statis- 
tique  et  de  Legislation  comparee  ”  (July,  1878). 
The  budget  for  the  financial  year  1877-’78  was  as 
follows  (in  Turkish  pounds — 1  pound  =  $4.28): 


Receipts .  19,725,345 

Current  expenses  (exclusive  of  war  expenses). . .  31,754,045 

Deficit .  12,028,700 


The  extraordinary  war  budget  was  estimated 
at  16,232,785  pounds.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  the  tax  on  mutton  was  raised  from  1,- 
767,000  pounds  in  1876  to  3,250,000  pounds. 
Then  a  forced  loan  was  issued,  which  netted 
6,000,000  pounds ;  and  finally  by  negotiation 
with  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  1854,  1855, 
and  1871,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Egyptian 
tribute,  a  foreign  loan  was  also  contracted  to 
the  amount  of  280,000  pounds.  As  the  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  were  by  no  means  removed  by 
these  means,  the  emission  of  paper  money  con¬ 
tinued  uninterruptedly,  until,  at  the  close  of 
1877,  it  reached  the  amount  of  16,000,000 
pounds.  This  increase  greatly  depreciated  its 
value,  being  quoted  at  the  close  of  1877  as  260 
piasters  per  1,000.  The  entire  liabilities  at  the 
close  of  1877  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


Consolidated  debt .  5,000,000,000 

Payments  due  on  the  debt .  640,000,000 

Floating  debt  to  bankers,  contractors,  etc.,  in¬ 
clusive  of.paper  money .  490,000,000 


Total .  6,180,000,000 


The  military  force  consists  of  the  regular 
army,  the  irregular  troops,  and  the  auxiliary 
troops.  The  army  in  time  of  peace  would  com¬ 
prise,  after  the  execution  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
forms,' 157,667  men.  The  army  on  a  war  foot¬ 
ing  was  estimated  in  1878  as  follows : 


1.  Regular  army .  496,100 

2.  Irregulars .  70,000 

8.  Auxiliaries . 55,000 


Total .  611,100 


Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  total  com¬ 
merce  of  Turkey.  The  value  of  the  goods  an¬ 
nually  imported  from  European  countries  is 
estimated  at  462,500,000  francs,  and  of  the 
goods  exported  to  Europe,  250,000,000  francs. 

There  are  1,467  kilometres  of  railroad  in 
European  Turkey  and  274  kilometres  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  There  are  429  post-offices  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  besides  which  most  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  their  own  post-offices  in  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

After  the  fall  of  Plevna  (see  “  Annual  Cyclo¬ 
paedia”  for  1877),  the  Russians  were  enabled 
to  send  large  reenforcements  to  General  Gour- 
ko  in  the  Baba  Konak  Pass.  Owing  to  heavy 
snow-storms  in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  they 
did  not  reach  him  until  the  latter  part  of  De¬ 
cember.  On  December  28th  he  crossed  the 
Etropol  Balkan  in  the  midst  of  great  difficulties, 
defeated  the  Turks  in  two  severe  battles  at 
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Taskesen  and  Kamarli  on  the  30th  and  31st, 
and  now  found  his  way  clear  to  Sophia,  which 
he  entered  unopposed  on  January  3, 1878.  On 
January  7th  General  Karzoif  captured  the  Tro¬ 
jan  Pass ;  and  on  the  8th  General  Radetzky  cap¬ 
tured  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  the  entire  Turkish 
army  in  it.  In  his  telegram  to  the  Czar,  Ra¬ 
detzky  stated  the  captured  forces  to  comprise 
41  battalions,  10  batteries,  and  one  regiment  of 
cavalry.  This  victory  put  the  entire  range  of 
the  Balkans,  from  Servia  to  the  line  of  Osman 
Bazar  to  Selvi,  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
A  general  advance  upon  Adrianople  was  now 
made  by  the  Russians,  General  Strukoff  ad¬ 
vancing  from  Shipka  with  the  advance-guard 
of  Radetzky’s  army,  while  Gourko  advanced 
from  Sophia  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 
He  advanced  to  Tatar  Bazarjik  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  any  opposition.  A  little  beyond  this 
city  he  met,  on  the  14th,  Suleiman  Pasha,  who 
had  been  put  in  command  of  the  forces  at  Phil- 
ippopoli  in  the  first  days  of  the  new  year.  The 
Turks,  while  continuing  the  fight,  were  forced 


back,  and  on  the  16th  Gourko  entered  Philip- 
popoli.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Skobeleff’s 
cavalry,  which  had  been  dispatched  to  his 
assistance  by  Radetzky.  He  then  pushed  on 
again,  and,  after  a  series  of  fierce  engagements, 
forced  Suleiman’s  army  into  the  Rhodope  Moun¬ 
tains.  After  a  most  disastrous  retreat,  losing 
all  his  cannon  and  thousands  of  men,  Suleiman 
reached  the  coast  of  the  Higean  Sea,  at  Kavala, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army  in  a  miserable 
condition.  After  lying  here  for  over  a  week, 
he  embarked  with  his  men  for  Constantinople. 
In  the  mean  while  General  Strukoff  had  con¬ 
tinued  his  advance  upon  Adrianople,  meeting 
with  but  little  opposition,  and  occupied  this 
city  on  January  20th ;  and  on  the  following  day 
General  Skobeleff,  who  commanded  Radetz¬ 
ky’s  right  wing,  entered  the  city  also. 

The  Servians,  who  had  again  taken  the  field 
in  December,  1877,  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  Old  Servia,  Nissa  surrendering  on  January 
10,  1878.  From  here  they  proceeded  south¬ 
ward,  occupying  the  territory  as  far  as  Yranya 
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and  Prishtina.  Widin,  which  had  been  invested 
by  a  force  of  Roumanians  and  Servians,  sur¬ 
rendered  on  February  23d.  When  Suleiman 
Pasha  went  to  Philippopoli  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  the  remaining  Turks  in  Bul¬ 
garia  gradually  retreated  toward  Rustchuk  and 
Shumla.  On  January  24th  the  Czarevitch 
crossed  the  Lom,  occupied  Osman  Bazar  on  the 
27th  and  Rasgrad  on  the  following  day,  and 
then  proceeded  to  invest  Rustchuk  and  Shumla. 
Rustchuk  surrendered  on  February  20th. 

General  Zimmermann  in  the  Dobrudja,  after 
having  virtually  done  nothing  for  over  six 
months,  on  January  20th  began  a  forward 
movement  against  Bazarjik,  where  a  force  of 
about  10,000  Turks  was  stationed.  After  an 
engagement  at  Cair  Harman  on  the  23d,  and 
one  at  Bazarjik  on  the  26th,  he  occupied  the 
latter  place. 

The  Montenegrins,  after  the  capture  of  An- 
tivari  on  January  10th,  attacked  Dulcigno  on 
the  19th,  and  after  a  fierce  conflict  captured 
the  town  and  the  citadel.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  invest  Scutari,  but  were  checked  in 
their  operations  against  this  place  by  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  armistice. 

In  Asia  Mukhtar  Pasha  was  replaced  in  the 
last  days  of  1877  by  Ismail  Kurd  Pasha.  The 
investment  of  Erzerum  by  the  Russians  was 
completed  in  the  first  days  of  January  by  the 
capture  of  Ilidja,  and  was  closely  maintained 
by  the  Russians  until  the  signing  of  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  peace.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  on  February  13th,  the  Turkish  garrison 
marching  out  with  their  arms  and  stores. 

The  first  direct  step  toward  a  negotiation  for 
peace  was  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Government 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Plevna.  On  De¬ 
cember  12,  1877,  it  issued  a  circular  appeal  to 
the  Powers,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the 
origin  of  the  war  with  a  profession  that  it  had 
not  provoked  it,  and  after  enumerating  all  the 
measures  of  reform  undertaken  by  it  volun¬ 
tarily,  it  declared  the  true  and  only  cause  of 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  re¬ 
forms  promised  in  the  new  Constitution  to  be 
found  in  the  continuation  of  a  state  of  war. 
Recalling  the  fact  that  Russia  had  expressly 
disavowed  a  desire  for  conquest,  the  circular 
inquired  with  what  object,  then,  should  the 
armies  prolong  desolation  and  ruin  for  their 
respective  countries,  and  concluded : 

We,  on  our  part,  think  that  the  moment  has  come 
when  both  belligerents  might  aocept  peace  without 
forfeit  of  their  dignity,  and  when  Europe  might 
usefully  interpose  its  good  offices.  As  for  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government,  it  is  ready  to  ask  this,  not  that  the 
country  has  reached  the  end  of  its  resources.  There 
are  no  sacrifices  which  the  entire  Ottoman  nation 
is  not  willing  to  face,  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  fatherland.  But  the  duty  of 
the  Imperial  Government  is  to  avert,  if  possible,  any 
further  effusion  of  blood.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
name  of  humanity  that  we  make  this  appeal  to  the 
sentiments  of  justice  in  the  Great  Powers,  and  that 
we  hope  they  will  be  inclined  to  receive  our  prom¬ 
ises  favorably. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  note  by  any 


of  the  Powers.  England,  however,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Porte,  inquired  confidentially  of 
the  Russian  Government  upon  what  terms  it 
would  make  peace.  The  Russian  Government 
in  reply,  while  naming  no  definite  conditions, 
referred  the  Porte  to  the  Russian  commander- 
in-chief,  with  whom  it  was  to  negotiate  directly. 
In  accordance  with  this  answer  the  Porte  ap¬ 
pointed  two  commissioners,  Server  Pasha  and 
Namyk  Pasha,  to  meet  the  Grand  Duke  Nich¬ 
olas  atKasanlik,  and  negotiate  for  an  armistice. 
The  Turkish  commissioners  were  invested  with 
full  powers  to  grant  any  demands  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  on  January  31st  the  armistice  and 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Adrian- 
ople.  The  armistice  contained  ten  articles. 
It  wa3  concluded  between  Russia,  Servia,  Bou¬ 
rn  ania,  and  Turkey.  Its  provisions  were  as 
follows : 

1.  A  notice  of  three  days  must  be  given  before  a 
resumption  of  hostilities  takes  place.  The  armistice 
is  to  be  communicated  to  Montenegro  by  Russia. 

2.  Restoration  of  the  guns  and  territory  taken  after 
the  signature. 

3.  Gives  the  details  of  line  of  demarkation  and 
neutral  zone  for  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Servia,  placing 
in  Russian  hands  almost  all  Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  and 
Thrace  up  to  the  lines  of  Constantinople  and  Galli¬ 
poli.  Fortifications  are  not  to  be  retained  on  the 
neutral  territory,  and  no  new  ones  are  to  be  raised 
there.  A  joint  commission  will  determine  the  line 
of  demarkation  for  Servia  and  Montenegro.  The 
Russians  to  occupy  Burgas  and  Midia,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies,  but  no  war  material. 

4.  Armies  beyond  the  line  of  demarkation  to  be 
withdrawn  within  three  days  of  signature  of  armis¬ 
tice. 

5.  The  Turks  may  remove  arms,  etc.,  to  places  and 
by  routes  defined,  on  evacuating  the  fortresses  men¬ 
tioned  in  Article  3.  If  they  can  not  be  removed,  an 
inventory  of  them  is  to  be  taken.  The  evacuation 
is  to  be  complete  within  seven  days  after  the  receipt 
of  orders  by  the  commanders. 

6.  Sulina  is  to  be  evacuated  within  three  days  by 
the  Turkish  troops  and  ships  of  war,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  by  ice.  The  Russians  will  remove  the  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  Danube,  and  will  superintend  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river. 

7.  The  railways  are  to  continue  to  work  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions. 

8.  Turkish  authorities  to  remain  in  certain  places. 

9.  Black  Sea  blockade  to  be  raised. 

10.  Wounded  Turkish  soldiers  to  remain  under 
the  care  of  Russia. 

The  armistice  to  commence  at  7  p.  m.  on  the  31st 
of  January. 

The  Russian  and  Turkish  commanders  on  the  spot 
to  settle  matters  relating  to  the  armistice  in  Armenia. 

The  preliminary  conditions  of  peace  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Turkish  delegates  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  the  commander-in-chief,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

If  the  Turks  demand  peace  or  an  armistice  at  the 
outposts,  his  Imperial  Highness  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  shall  inform  them  that  hostilities  can  not  be 
suspended  unless  the  following  bases  shall  have 
been  previously  accepted : 

1.  Bulgaria,  within  the  limits  determined  by  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  Bulgaria,  which  limits 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  those  indicated  by  the 
Constantinople  Conference,  shall  be  formed  into  an 
autonomous  tributary  principality,  with  a  national 
Christian  government  and  a  native  militia.  The  Ot- 
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toman  army  shall  no  longer  remain  there,  except  at 
certain  points  to  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement. 

2. _  The  independence  of  Montenegro  shall  be  rec¬ 
ognized.  An  increase  of  territory,  equal  to  that 
which  the  fortune  of  war  has  placed  in  its  hands, 
shall  be  secured  to  it.  The  definite  frontier  shall  be 
arranged  hereafter. 

3.  The  independence  of  Roumania  and  Servia 
shall  be  recognized.  An  adequate  territorial  indem¬ 
nity  shall  be  secured  to  the  first,  and  a  rectification 
of  frontier  to  the  second. 

4.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  be  granted  fin 
autonomous  administration,  with  adequate  guaran¬ 
tees.  Analogous  reforms  shall  be  introduced  into 
the  other  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

5.  The  Porte  shall  undertake  to  indemnify  Kussia 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the  losses  which 
she  has  had  to  bear.  The  nature  of  this  indemnity, 
.whether  pecuniary,  territorial,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
settled  hereafter.  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  shall 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his  Majesty  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Kussia  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  Russia  in  the  Straits  of  the  Bosporus 
and  the  Dardanelles. 

As  a  proof  of  the  acceptance  of  these  essential 
bases,  Ottoman  plenipotentiaries  shall  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  Odessa  or  Sebastopol,  to  negotiate  there 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  Russian  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries.  As  soon  as  the  acceptance  of  these  prelim¬ 
inary  conditions  shall  be  officially  notified  to  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  imperial  armies,  armis¬ 
tice  conditions  shall  be  negotiated  at  the  two  theatres 
of  war,  and  hostilities  may  be  provisionally  sus¬ 
pended.  The  two  commanders-in-chief  shall  have 
power  to  complete  the  above  conditions  byindicating 
certain  strategical  points  and  fortresses  as  a  material 
guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  our  armistice  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  Sublime  Porte  and  of  its  entrance  on 
the  path  of  peace  negotiations. 

These  conditions  of  peace  had  been  drawn 
tip  before  the  advance  of  the  Russians  in  Rou- 
melia,  and  the  negotiations  of  peace,  instead 
of  being  conducted  at  Odessa  or  Sebastopol, 
now  took  place  at  Adrianople.  The  conditions 
of  the  armistice,  however,  seemed  to  be  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  Turks  only,  for  the  Russians  contin¬ 
ued  to  advance  steadily,  until  they  had  reached 
Buyukdere  on  the  Bosporus,  and  San  Stefano, 
a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  establishing  their  headquarters  at 
the  latter  place.  They  then  pushed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  as  far  as  Eregli 
and  Rodosto.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  unnecessary  for  the  Turkish  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  to  go  to  Odessa  or  Sebastopol,  and  the 
peace  negotiations  were  begun  in  Adrianople, 
and  concluded  in  San  Stefano,  where  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  on  March  2d.  It  con¬ 
tained  twenty-nine  articles,  whose  principal 
provisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Montenegro  is  declared  independent,  and  re¬ 
ceives  Antivari,  Spuz,  Podgoritza,  Gatchko,  and  Nic- 
sic. 

2.  Its  relations  to  Turkey  are  to  be  settled  by  an¬ 
other  agreement.  Differences  between  these  two 
countries  are  to  be  adjusted  by  Austria  and  Russia. 

3.  Servia  is  declared  independent,  and  receives 
Nissa,  the  valley  of  the  Drina,  and  Little  Zvornik. 

4.  The  Mohammedans  may  retain  their  personal 
property.  A  Turkish-Servian  Commission  shall  de¬ 
cide  within  two  years  all  questions  respecting  the 
real  estate,  and  within  three  years  those  respecting 
the  property  of  the  state  and  of  the  church  (vahuf). 

5.  Roumania  is  declared  independent.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  war  indemnity  shall  be  settled  by  a  special 


treaty  between  Roumania  and  Turkey.  Roumanian 
subjects  shall  have  the  same  rights  in  Turkey  as  the 
subjects  of  other  powers. 

6.  The  final  boundary  of  Bulgaria  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  Russo-Turkisb  Commission  previous  to 
the  evacuation  of  Roumelia.  The  boundary  passes 
from  Vranya  over  the  Karadagh,  the  Karadrina 
River,  the  Grammos  Mountains,  passes  by  Kastoria 
and  around  Salonica,  and  follows  the  river  Karasu 
as  far  as  Yeuidje  on  the  iEgean  Sea.  Southwest  of 
Kavala  the  boundary  runs  along  the  coast  to  Dedea- 
gatch,  thence  northward  as  far  as  Tchirmen.  It 
winds  around  Adrianople  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a 
half  hours’  march,  passes  through  Kirk  Kilissa, 
joins  Luleh  Burgas,  and  reaches  in  a  straight  line  to 
Hekim  Tabiasso,  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  runs  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  Mangalia,  bears  off’  to  the  west, 
and  terminates  at  Rassova  on  the  Danube. 

7.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  chosen  by  a 
free  vote  of  the  people,  confirmed  by  the  Porte,  and 
approved  by  the  Powers.  No  member  of  any  dyn¬ 
asty  of  the  Great  Powers  shall  be  eligible.  The 
National  Assembly  shall  be  convoked  at  Tirnova  or 
Philippopoli,  to  consider  the  future  organization  of 
the  country,  which  shall  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  as  established  in  1830,  and 
shall  be  arranged  before  the  choice  of  a  Prince,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Russian  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  Turkish  commissioner.  The  introduction 
of  the  new  government  shall  be  intrusted  for  two 
years  to  a  Russian  commissioner.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  plenipotentiaries  of  other  Powers  may 
participate  if  it  is  considered  necessary. 

8.  The  Turkish  army  having  left  Bulgaria,  all  the 
fortresses  shall  be  razed  at  the  cost  of  the  communi¬ 
ties.  Until  a  national  militia  can  he  formed,  Bul¬ 
garia  shall  be  occupied  for  two  years  by  the  Russians, 
with  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  divisions  of 
cavalry,  in  all  50,000  men,  which  shall  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Bulgarians. 

9.  The  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  Bulgaria 
shall  be  settled  by  Turkey,  Russia,  and  the  other 
Powers.  Bulgaria  shall  assume  the  obligations  of 
Turkey  in  reference  to  the  Rustchuk-Varna  Railroad 
Company,  after  an  agreement  has  been  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  Porte,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Company.  Ar¬ 
rangements  concerning  the  other  lines  are  reserved. 

10.  The  Porte  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  a 
road  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  war  material  to 
the  provinces  lying  beyond  Bulgaria.  This  road 
will  go  from  Salonica  up  the  valley  of  the  Yardar 
and  to  Prishtina.  The  regulation  of  postal  and  tele¬ 
graphic  connections  shall  be  intrusted  to  a  special 
commission. 

11.  The  same  provisions  are  made  in  respect  to 
the  rights  of  Mohammedans  possessing  property  in 
Bulgaria  as  are  applied  to  Servia. 

12.  The  Danubian  fortresses  shall  he  razed;  the 
building  of  forts  on  the  Danube  and  its  navigation 
by  vessels  of  war  are  forbidden.  Only  customs  and 
police  vessels  are  permitted.  The  pivileges  of  the 
International  Danube  Commission  are  continued  in 
force. 

13.  The  Porte  shall  reestablish  the  navigation  of 
the  Sulina  mouth,  and  allow  indemnification  for  pri¬ 
vate  losses. 

14.  Reforms  shall  he  immediately  introduced  into 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  same  as  were  demand¬ 
ed  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Conference  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  with  the  assent  of  Austria  arid  Russia.  Ar¬ 
rears  of  taxes  are  not  to  be  claimed.  The  revenue 
until  1880  is  to  be  applied  to  indemnify  the  sufferers 
by  the  insurrection. 

15.  The  application  of  the  ordinance  of  1868  to 
Crete  is  renewed.  Similar  ordinances  shall  be  made 
for  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  the  other  parts  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey.  A  special  commission  shall  arrange 
the  particulars  of  this  ordinance,  which  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Porte,  and  applied  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Russia. 
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16.  Armenia  shall  be  given  reforms  according  to 
local  needs,  and  shall  be  protected  against  the  Kurds 
and  Circassians. 

17.  A  complete  and  general  amnesty  shall  be  de¬ 
clared. 

18.  The  Porte  shall  take  into  earnest  consideration 
the  views  of  the  commissioners  ot  the  mediatory 
Powers  in  regard  to  the  possession  ot  the  city  of 
Khotoor,  and  shall  carry  out  the  work  of  the  dernar- 
kation  of  the  Turco-Persian  boundaries. 

19.  The  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Turkey  to  Kussia 
is  fixed  at  1,410,000,000  rubles,  of  which  900,000,000 
shall  be  charged  to  the  costB  of  the  war,  400,000,000 
to  the  account  of  damages  to  trade,  100,000,000  to  the 
insurrection  in  the  Caucasus,  and  10,000,000  to  the 
damages  to  Russian  subjects  and  property  in  Turkey. 

20.  In  consideration  of  the  stringent  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  the  Sultan,  the  Czar  of  Kussia  is  satis¬ 
fied  to  be  offered  in  payment,  together  with  the  san- 
jak  of  Tultcha  (which  maybe  exchanged  for  Bessara¬ 
bia),  Ardahan,  Kars,  Bayazid,  and  the  Armenian  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  Soghauli  Dagh. 

21 .  Turkey  undertakes  to  settle  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  all  actions  between  Russian  and  Turkish  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  execute  immediately  all  legal  judgments 
already  delivered. 

22.  The  privileges  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos 
are  preserved  to  them. 

23.  The  treaties  and  conventions  are  again  put  in 
force. 

24.  25.  The  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  are  to  remain 
open  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war  to  merchant 
ships  of  the  neutral  states  coming  from  or  going  to 
Russian  ports.  The  Porte  engages,  therefore,  not  to 
establish  before  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azov  a  blockade,  which  would  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  that  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  April  16,  1856.  The  evacuation 
of  territory  by  the  Russian  armies,  except  as  regards 
Bulgaria,  is  to  be  completed  three  mouths  after  the 
definitive  peace.  In  order  to  save  time  and  avoid  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  Russian  troops  in  Turkey 
and  Roumania,  a  portion  of  the  army  may  be  sent  to 
the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
in  order  to  allow  of  their  embarking  on  ships  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Russian  Government  or  chartered  by  it 
for  the  occasion.  Similarly  the  evacuation  of  Asiat¬ 
ic  Turkey  is  to  be  complete  in  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  definitive  peace,  and  the  Russian 
troops  may  embark  at  Trebizond,  the  preparations 
for  leaving  to  begin  immediately  after  exchange  of 
the  ratification. 

_  26.  The  Russians  shall  administer  the  Turkish  ter¬ 
ritory  until  the  return  of  their  troops. 

27.  The  Porte  promises  not  to  proceed  against 
Ottoman  subjects  who  have  had  relations  with  the 
Russians. 

28.  A  discharge  of  prisoners  shall  take  place  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

29.  Ratifications  shall  take  place  within  not  more 
than  fourteen  days.  The  formal  conclusion  of  peace 
is  reserved,  but  in  any  case  these  preliminaries  shall 
be  binding  for  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  Parliament  met  for  its  second 
session  on  December  13,  1877.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  the  Sultan,  after  referring  to 
the  events  of  the  year  and  the  extension  of 
the  liability  to  military  service  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  spoke  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  the 
reforms  which  he  had  undertaken,  in  regard  to 
which  he  said : 

The  salvation  of  the  empire  depends  entirely  upon 
the  complete  and  sincere  carrying  out  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Our  greatest  wish  has  been  to  see  all  class¬ 
es  of  our  subjects  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  complete 
equality  and  our  country  profit  by  the  progress  of 


modern  civilization.  But  the  war  has  postponed 
the  fulfillment  of  theBe  wishes.  Furthermore,  the 
calamities  of  the  war  have  exceeded  all  limits ;  a 
numerous  population,  non-combatant  and  inoffensive 
women  and  children,  whose  life  and  honor  ought 
according  to  the  usageB  of  war  to  have  been  respect¬ 
ed,  have  been  subjected  to  cruel  treatment,  revolting 
to  humanity.  I  am  pleased  to  hope  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  nothing  will  prevent  the  truth  in  that  respect 
from  coming  to  light.  We  believe  that  we  have 
given  you  a  manifest  proof  of  our  firm  intention 
to  persist  in  the  path  of  progress,  by  directing  our 
attention  to  internal  reforms,  even  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  is  engaged  in  a  great  war.  It  is  by 
means  of  complete  liberty  of  discussion  that  one  can 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  legislative  and  political  ques¬ 
tions,  and  thus  protect  the  public  interest.  The 
Constitution  renders  this  a  duty  on  your  part,  and 
1  do  not  think  I  have  to  give  you  any  other  order  or 
encouragement  in  this  respect. 

A  spirit  of  great  independence  manifested 
itself  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Chamber.  As 
soon  as  the  organization  had  been  finished,  and 
the  speech  from  the  throne  and  an  address  to  be 
drawn  np  replying  to  it  came  to  he  discussed, 
the  character  of  the  Assembly  became  appar¬ 
ent.  A  party  at  once  formed  by  whicli  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  proposal  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Sultan  was  made,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them;  and,  after 
a  long  and  animated  debate,  a  motion  directly 
censuring  the  Ministry  was  lost  by  only  one 
vote.  This  motion  was  to  the  effect  that  “if 
the  Ministry  had  exerted  themselves  and  shown 
more  foresight  in  conducting  the  military  and 
administrative  business  of  the  country,  the 
country  would  now  have  found  itself  in  a  more 
honorable  position.”  An  amendment,  substi¬ 
tuting  for  the  word  Ministry  the  words  “  those 
in  executive  power,”  was  carried  by  a  decisive 
majority.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
the  Grand  Yizier  and  Mahmoud  Damad  offered 
their  resignations,  which  were  not  accepted. 
The  Ministers  of  War,  Marine,  and  Foreign 
Affairs  were  called  upon  by  the  House  on  Jan¬ 
uary  8th  to  explain  the  faults  of  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  were  submitted  to  a  rigorous  ex¬ 
amination. 

An  important  change  in  the  Ministry  took 
place  on  January  11th.  The  Grand  Vizier  Ed- 
hem  Pasha  was  replaced  by  Hamdi  Pasha. 
Said  Pasha  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  ;  Namyk  Pasha,  of  the  Civil  List ;  Kiani 
Pasha,  of  Finance  ;  and  Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha, 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  Ministry,  however, 
even  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  was  regarded 
as  a  temporary  one  only.  On  February  4th  the 
grand-vizierate  was  abolished,  and  a  ministry 
was  formed  after  the  European  pattern,  which 
was  composed  as  follows :  Ahmed  V efyk  Pasha, 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  Server  Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  Rauf  Pasha,  Minister  of  War ;  Said 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Kiani  Pasha,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  ;  Ohannes  Echamitchian  Effen- 
di,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Kamyk  Pasha, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery ;  Savfet  Pasha, 
President  of  the  Council  of  State ;  and  Halil 
Effendi,  Sheik-ul-Islam. 
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The  course  of  the  Chamber,  in  constantly 
trying  to  control  the  Government,  finally  led  to 
its  dissolution  on  February  20th.  In  addition 
to  this,  certain  deputies  who  had  played  a 
prominent  part  in  Parliament  by  exposing  the 
abuses  of  the  administration  were  ordered  back 
to  their  homes,  the  Government  even  refusing 
the  traveling  expenses  allowed  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Russia,  Turkey  was  invaded  from  another 
side.  The  Greek  Government,  unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  the  popular  feeling  for  war, 
gave  the  order,  and  on  February  2d  the  Greek 
troops  to  the  number  of  about  12,000  men, 
•  under  General  Soutzo  and  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  band  of  volunteers,  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tier  at  Lamia  into  Thessaly.  Proceeding  north¬ 
ward,  they  occupied  positions  near  Domoko,  a 
small  town  on  the  Larissa  road,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  by  a  Turkish  garrison  of  2,000  men. 
The  Greek  army  had  precise  orders  not  to  at¬ 
tack  any  Turkish  troops ;  and  the  ostensible 
excuse  for  the  measure  was  to  prevent  the 
massacres  of  Christians  which,  it  was  asserted, 
would  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
surrection.  The  news  of  this  invasion  hav¬ 
ing  reached  Constantinople,  the  Turkish  naval 
squadron,  commanded  by  Hobart  Pasha,  was 
instantly  sent  to  the  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens ; 
while  Photiades  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister 
there,  was  ordered  to  leave  it,  almost  involving 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  apprehended  visit 
there  of  the  Turkish  ships  of  war  caused  great 
alarm  to  the  Greek  citizens  and  foreign  resi¬ 
dents;  but  the  several  foreign  consuls  agreed 
to  promise  that  there  should  be  no  bombard¬ 
ment.  The  Greek  Government,  however,  at 
the  request  of  the  representatives  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers,  recalled  its  troops  soon  afterward.  On 
February  14th  M.  Kumunduros,  the  Minister 
President,  stated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
that  the  Powers  having  represented  to  Greece 
that  if  she  continued  her  course  of  action  alone, 
after  the  armistice  was  signed,  she  would  for¬ 
feit  their  protection,  but  if  she  suspended  her 
military  action  she  might  be  assured  of  their 
support,  the  Government  thought  it  was  their 
duty  to  recall  the  army. 

The  revolt  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Tur¬ 
key  spread  rapidly  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
In  Thessaly,  the  insurgents  formed  a  provi¬ 
sional  government,  which  proclaimed  the  union 
of  the  province  with  Greece,  and  sent  petitions 
to  the  Greek  Government  on  February  7th  and 
9th,  praying  that  its  influence  might  be  used  to 
promote  the  realization  and  recognition  of  this 
union. 

In  Crete,  the  General  Assembly  on  January 
30th  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan  and  the  union  of  Crete  to  Greece. 
The  proclamation  was  received  with  general 
enthusiasm  by  the  whole  Christian  population. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Russians  upon 
Constantinople,  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  armistice,  produced  the  greatest  excite¬ 


ment  in  England.  The  English  Government 
immediately  took  active  measures  to  protect 
British  interests  in  the  East,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ordered  a  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  to  proceed  to  Constantinople.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  in  announcing  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  on  February  8th  that  this  measure  had 
been  taken, 'added  that  it  was  done  only  to 
protect  life  and  property.  In  its  orders  to 
Admiral  Hornby  on  this  subject,  the  English 
Government  instructed  him  to  force  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Dardanelles  if  necessary.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  force  seemed  inevitable  for  a  time, 
as  the  Sultan  refused  to  grant  the  desired  fir¬ 
man,  on  the  ground  that  the  entrance  of  the 
British  fleet  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  would 
certainly  be  followed  by  a  Russian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople.  This  view  was  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  semi-official  declaration  by  the 
“  Agence  Russe”  that  the  entrance  of  foreign 
fleets  into  the  Bosporus  at  a  moment  when 
Russia  and  Turkey  were  concluding  peace 
would  give  to  the  former  Power  full  liberty 
of  action.  If  the  presence  of  the  British  fleet 
were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  would  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Russian 
troops  to  afford  them  the  same  protection. 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  declared  himself 
highly  gratified  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Porte  to  refuse  the  desired  passage  to  the 
British  fleet.  In  the  Turkish  Parliament,  how¬ 
ever,  this  resolution  met  with  a  strong  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  Ahmed  V efyk  was  called  upon  to  act 
with  the  greatest  caution  toward  England. 
The  Minister,  in  reply,  stated  that  no  force 
would  be  used  against  the  fleet,  but  that  the 
Porte  would  content  itself  with  a  simple  pro¬ 
test,  and  would  throw  all  the  responsibility 
upon  England.  On  the  afternoon  of  February 
13th  the  fleet  passed  through  the  Dardanelles, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  it  anchored 
near  the  Prince’s  Islands,  two  miles  south  of 
Constantinople.  Immediately  afterward  Prince 
Gortchakoff  issued  the  following  circular : 

The  British  Government  has  announced  to  ns  that 
they  were  about  to  dispatch  a  portion  of  their  fleet 
to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  British  subjects,  whose  security,  according 
to  information  they  had  received,  was  threatened. 
We  contemplate  sending  a  portion  of  our  troops 
temporarily  into  Constantinople  for  precisely  the 
same  purpose,  with  this  distinction — that  our  pro¬ 
tection,  if  there  were  occasion  for  it,  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  •  Christians.  The  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  therefore,  would  be  fulfilling  a  duty  of  hu¬ 
manity  common  to  both.  Consequently  this  act, 
pacific  in  its  nature,  could  not  assume  any  charac¬ 
ter  of  mutual  hostility. 

With  regard  to  this  note,  Lord  Derby  said 
in  the  House  of  Lords:  “We  do  not  admit 
that  the  cases  of  our  ships  before  Constantino¬ 
ple  and  the  military  occupation  of  the  city  are 
analogous.  That  is  our  opinion  ;  and  I  have 
written  a  dispatch  in  reply  to  Prince  Gortcha- 
koffs  telegram  to  that  effect.” 

On  the  17th  the  squadron  retired  to  Gem- 
lik  on  Mudania  Bay,  35  miles  south  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  within  a  few  days  took  up  its 
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position  at  Tuzla,  a  few  miles  east  of  Prince's 
Islands. 

The  Russians  during  this  time  had  drawn 
closer  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Bosporus ;  and 
in  the  hay  of  Buyukdere,  situated  just  above 
Therapia  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Bospo¬ 
rus,  a  Russian  imperial  yacht,  with  two  other 
Russian  vessels  had  been  moored.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Imperial  Guards  were  to  have  been  brought 
there  for  embarkation  and  conveyance  home 
across  the  Black  Sea.  This,  however,  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  Porte  ;  and  it  was 
also  stated  that  the  British  squadron  would  have 
immediate  orders  to  move  up  the  Bosporus  if 
the  Russian  troops  came  to  Buyukdere.  Several 
of  the  British  ships  at  Besika  Bay  were  also 
ordered,  in  that  event,  to  join  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Commerell  at  Gallipoli  to  secure  the 
Dardanelles.  The  Russians  had  by  this  time 
occupied  all  the  principal  bays  and  harbors  in 
the  kEgean  Sea  between  Kavala  and  the  Gulf 
of  Saros,  and  they  practically  held  the  north¬ 
ern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bos¬ 
porus  from  Tchaskoi  to  the  Black  Sea,  thus 
making  a  circle  round  Constantinople.  Their 
position  was  considered  a  very  strong  one. 
They  could  either  land  or  embark  troops  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  Yarna  or  Bur¬ 
gas,  or  just  outside  the  northern  outlet  of  the 
Bosporus.  Among  the  places  occupied  by 
them  was  Zekerekoi,  which  lies  on  the  edge  of 
the  most  northerly  plateau  running  down  to¬ 
ward  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  on  the 
Black  Sea  side.  The  small  forts  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Bosporus  lie  directly  at  the  feet 
of  this  position ;  so  that,  these  works  being 
mostly  strand  batteries,  open  on  the  land  side, 
the  Russians  could  march  in  at  any  time  and 
close  the  entrance,  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  objections  of  the  Porte,  the 
Russian  vessels  at  Buyukdere  in  the  middle  of 
March  left  the  Bosporus  and  went  to  San  Ste- 
fano. 

On  March  26tb  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of 
Russia  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sultan  in  his  palace 
of  Dolma  Baktche,  but  without  entering  Con¬ 
stantinople.  This  matter  had  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  negotiations,  the  Grand  Duke 
at  first  desiring  to  visit  the  Sultan  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  with  an  armed  escort  of  500  men.  To 
this  the  Sultan  objected,  and  the  question  of 
the  visit  was  finally  arranged  satisfactorily  to 
all  parties.  The  Grand  Duke  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  number  of  generals  belonging  to  his 
staff.  A  conversation  of  about  half  an  hour 
took  place  between  tlie  Sultan  and  the  Grand 
Duke,  after  which  the  Sultan  paid  the  Grand 
Duke  a  visit  at  the  palace  of  Beglerbeg,  which 
had  been  placed  at  the  latter’s  disposal.  The 
Grand  Duke  then  went  to  Pera,  where  the 
Russian  embassy  was  again  opened,  with  M. 
Nelidoff  as  Charg6  d’Affaires,  and  the  Russian 
eagle  was  replaced  over  the  gates. 

In  Constantinople  a  great  conflict  was  going 
on  in  the  mean  time  between  Russian  and 
British  interests.  At  one  time  it  was  stated 


that  the  Russians  had  gained  Rauf  and  Osman 
Pashas  over  to  their  side,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  an  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  was  imminent.  Soon  afterward  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Layard  had  won  these  two 
generals  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  gener¬ 
als  and  statesmen  for  British  interests.  These 
conflicts  between  Russian  and  British  interests 
led  to  a  change  of  ministry.  Ahmed  Vefyk 
offered  bis  resignation  several  times,  but  it 
was  continually  refused  by  the  Sultan,  until 
on  April  17th  he  dismissed  Ahmed  Yefyk,  and 
appointed  Sadyk  Pasha  as  his  successor,  with 
Mollah  Bey  as  Sheik-ul-Islam.  The  Cabinet, 
as  reconstructed,  was  as  follows :  Sadyk  Pasha, 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works;  Izzet  Bey,  Minister  of  War;  Ibra¬ 
him  Pasha,  Minister  of  Marine;  Savfet  Pasha, 
Minister  for-  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Kiani  Pasha, 
Minister  of  Finance ;  and  Ali  Fuad  Pasha,  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan  at  the  same 
time  issued  an  Imperial  hatt  recommending 
Sadyk  Pasha  to  observe  the  Constitution  and 
carry  out  reforms. 

While  the  rising  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Turkey  was  gradually 
dying  out,  a  new  revolt  broke  out  farther  north, 
among  the  Mohammedans  of  Thrace,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Rhodope  Mountains.  Here  the 
Mohammedan  peasants  and  the  Pomaks  (Bul¬ 
garians  converted  to  Islamism),  together,  it  is 
claimed,  with  the  missing  soldiers  of  Suleiman 
Pasha’s  army,  rose  against  Russian  and  Bul¬ 
garian  oppression.  The  first  encounter  took 
place  near  Tchirmen  on  April  14th.  The  re¬ 
volt  spread  rapidly,  extending  all  along  the 
eastern  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Arda  and  its 
affluents.  Almost  all  this  district  is  largely 
inhabited  by  Pomaks,  wTho  extend  likewise  to 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains, 
south  of  Philippopoli  and  Tatar  Bazarjik,  They 
had  been  ignored  in  the  delimitation  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  but  seemed  determined  to  attest  their 
existence.  Troops  were  sent  against  them 
from  Adrianople  and  Philippopoli.  The  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  send  a  mixed  commission  of  Turk¬ 
ish  and  Russian  officers  to  the  scene  of  the  con¬ 
flicts,  with  the  object  of  pacifying  the  insur¬ 
gents.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Sul¬ 
tan.  Another  insurrection  of  Mohammedans 
broke  out  in  Macedonia  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  in  consequence  of  which  the  comman¬ 
dant  at  Monastir  sent  for  troops.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  thi3 
movement,  but  dispatched  forces  from  Pbilip- 
popoli  and  Tatar  Bazarjik  against  the  insur¬ 
gents,  ordering  the  commanders  to  fight  only 
in  case  they  were  attacked. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  chief  command  by  General 
Todleben. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  virtually  came  to  an  end  dur¬ 
ing  May.  During  April  the  insurgents  had 
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been  met  by  Messrs.  Merlin  and  Blunt,  two 
British  consuls,  who  had  conferred  with  them 
on  the  terms  of  pacification.  The  insurgents 
presented  their  proposals  to  the  Porte,  through 
the  consuls.  They  demanded  a  general  amnes¬ 
ty  and  mutual  disarmament.  The  Turkish  ir¬ 
regular  troops,  Gegs  and  Arnauts  from  Alba¬ 
nia,  and  Zeibeks  from  Asia,  who  had  perpe¬ 
trated  terrible  outrages,  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  provinces,  and  the  Greek  volunteers 
were  to  be  conveyed  home  in  British  men-of- 
war. 

A  serious  political  riot  took  place  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  on  May  20th,  led  by  a  fanatical 
Softa  named  Ali  Suavi.  On  that  day  he  went 
with  about  100  armed  men  to  the  Tcheragan 
Palace,  where  ex-Sultan  Murad  was  confined, 
and  demanded  to  see  him.  The  crowd  persist¬ 
ing  after  being  refused  admittance,  the  ring¬ 
leader,  Ali  Suavi,  was  shot  by  one  of  the  sen¬ 
tries  on  duty,  and  the  mob  then  dispersed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Sultan  appoint¬ 
ed  Mahmoud  Damad  Pasha  Minister  of  War. 
As  this  appointment  was  made  without  the 
consent  of  Sadyk  Pasha,  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  latter  resigned.  The  Sultan  then  appoint¬ 
ed  Mehemet  Rushdi  Pasha  as  his  successor, 
and  at  the  same  time  restored  the  office  of 
Grand  Vizier.  Mehemet  Rushdi  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  hold  office  over  a  week.  On  June  4th 
Savfet  Pasha  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier  in 
his  place,  while  Mustapha  Pasha  succeeded  Mah¬ 
moud  Damad  Pasha  as  Minister  of  War.  These 
changes  were  made  necessary  by  the  prevailing 
dissatisfaction  with  Mahmoud  Damad  Pasha, 
while  Mehemet  Rushdi,  who  felt  himself  una¬ 
ble  to  cope  with  the  impending  questions,  coun¬ 
seled  the  recall  of  Midhat  Pasha.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Sultan  declined  to  do,  and  instead 
called  Savfet  Pasha  to  the  head  of  affairs — an 
appointment  which  gave  general  satisfaction. 
As  the  attempts  to  pacify  the  insurgents  in  the 
Rhodope  Mountains  did  not  succeed,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  began  operations  against  them  from  two 
directions.  On  May  27th  they  marched  in  five 
columns  by  a  simultaneous  movement  from  the 
east  and  the  south  against  the  insurgent  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Upper  Arda  Valley,  but  only  the  col- 
umn  which  set  out  from  Yenidshei  in  the  south 
was  successful  in  dislodging  the  insurgents  from 
their  position  at  Memkova,  in  the  Sultan  Yeri 
district.  At  other  points  the  insurgents  not 
only  kept  their  positions,  but  inflicted  severe 
loss  on  the  Russians,  pursuing  them  in  some 
instances.  On  the  west  and  north  hostile  prep¬ 
arations  were  also  being  made.  With  this  in 
view  the  Servian  troops  were  concentrated  to 
act  in  the  direction  of  Sophia,  primarily  to  cut 
the  communications  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
Rhodope  Mountains  to  the  west  with  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  were  pushed  forward  to  Radomir  and 
Dubnitza  on  the  road  to  Kustendil  and  Uskub. 
The  condition  of  the  country  was  represented 
by  all  authorities  as  truly  horrible,  although 
they  differed  as  to  the  causes.  On  July 
8  th  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  British  Consul-General, 


returned  to  Constantinople  from  Lagos,  and 
brought  with  him  a  report  of  the  intense  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  refugees  and  population  in  the 
districts  south  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains.  The 
supplies  Mr.  Fawcett  took  with  him  were  only 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  starvation  and  misery 
prevailing  in  that  region.  In  one  instance  the 
Kaimakan  sold  for  his  own  benefit  the  corn 
intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Faw¬ 
cett’s  report  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  hor¬ 
rors  perpetrated  by  the  Bulgarians  and  Cos¬ 
sacks,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  regular  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers,  upon  the  defenseless  popula¬ 
tion.  The  evident  design  of  these  malefactors 
seemed  to  be  the  extermination  or  utter  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  Mussulmans  and  of  Christians 
favorable  to  them.  In  the  Domodea  district 
alone  fifty-three  villages  were  plundered  and 
burnt  by  Russian  and  Bulgarian  troops  within 
two  months.  Twenty-three  villages  were  equal¬ 
ly  laid  waste  and  burnt  in  the  district  of  Has- 
kiev,  and  in  the  Philippopoli  district  twelve 
villages  were  burnt.  In  numerous  villages 
named  in  the  report  there  had  been  wanton 
destruction  attended  by  deeds  of  unheard-of 
barbarity.  The  cases  of  men  and  women  de¬ 
liberately  burnt  alive  were  frequent ;  in  one 
instance  an  old  woman  was  thrown  alive  into 
a  burning  house.  Violation  of  the  young  was 
very  frequent.  The  report  spoke  of  a  girl  who 
was  tied  to  the  ground,  hands  and  feet,  and 
subjected  to  outrages  till  she  died  under  their 
infliction. 

Immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin  (see  Eastern  Question),  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Porte  for  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  as  provided  for  in  that  treaty. 
The  Turks  were  at  first  disposed  to  put  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Austrians,  and 
made  some  conditions  which  the  latter  declared 
to  be  unacceptable,  as  fixing  the  time  of  occu¬ 
pation  at  six  months,  having  a  Turkish  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Bosnia,  demanding  a  guarantee 
against  any  attack  from  Servia  and  Montene¬ 
gro,  and  that  all  Turkish  officials  should  be 
kept  in  their  places.  On  July  29th  the  Austrian 
troops  which  had  during  the  negotiations  been 
massed  on  the  frontier,  crossed  into  Turkey. 
Asa  preliminary  to  the  occupation,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Government  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
population  stating  that  the  Austrian  troops 
came  as  friends  to  restore  peace  and  prosperi¬ 
ty  to  the  country.  The  proclamation  stated  that 
all  would  be  protected,  none  oppressed.  Es¬ 
tablished  customs  and  institutions  would  be 
respected,  the  revenue  would  be  applied  solely 
to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  the  arrears 
of  taxes  for  the  past  year  would  not  be  col¬ 
lected.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
29th,  the  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  Save  at 
Gradiska,  the  Turkish  garrison  of  that  place 
retiring  on  their  approach.  The  main  body  of 
the  troops  crossed  the  Bosnian  frontier  on  the 
following  day.  General  Philippovitch,  the  Aus¬ 
trian  commander  -  in  -  chief,  entered  Turkish 
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Brod  on  the  30th,  and  Derbend  on  the  31st,  and 
reported  that  in  both  places  he  was  received  in 
the  most  cordial  manner  by  the  Turkish  author¬ 
ities.  In  Serayevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  an¬ 
archy  reigned  supreme  during  these  movements 
of  the  Austrians.  At  the  instigation  of  Hadji 
Loja,  a  notorious  chieftain  at  the  head  of  a 
hand  of  Bashi-Buzouks,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Serayevo,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Civil  Governor,  Mazhar  Pasha,  and  the  Military 
Commandant,  Ilafiz  Pasha,  fled  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops.  They  were  pursued,  captured, 
and  brought  back  to  Serayevo  by  Iladj i  Loja, 
who  deprived  them  of  their  dignities  and  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  insurgents  attempting  to  get  the 
armory  into  their  hands,  a  violent  struggle  last¬ 
ing  several  hours  arose  between  them  and  the 
watch,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter. 
The  cordiality  with  which  General  Philippo- 
vitch  reported  the  Austrian  troops  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  everywhere,  soon  proved  to  be  a  delu¬ 
sion.  On  August  1st  he  sent  a  reconnoitering 
force  into  the  valley  of  the  Bosna,  with  orders 
to  make  known  to  the  inhabitants  the  Austrian 
proclamation,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Imperial  troops.  At  Maglai  the 
force  met  with  the  first  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
defile  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bosna,  is  mostly 
inhabited  by  Turks,  and  has  a  ruined  castle  com¬ 
manding  the  valley.  In  passing  through  this 
defile,  the  Austrians  were  attacked  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  were  forced  to  retreat  with  a 
loss  of  70.  Shortly  after,  however,  General 
Philippovitch  himself  entered  the  town.  On 
the  border  of  Herzegovina  the  18th  division 
had  taken  up  its  position.  It  crossed  the  bor¬ 
der  on  August  1st,  and  entered  Mostar,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  on  the  4th.  Here  also 
the  inhabitants  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Austrians,  hut  were  forced  to  submit.  On  the 
7th  the  6th  division  set  out  from  Maglai  in 
three  columns.  At  Zepce  it  again  encountered 
serious  opposition,  being  opposed  by  6,000  in¬ 
surgents.  After  a  battle  lasting  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  half  past  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  enemy  was  defeated,  and  the  Austri¬ 
ans  entered  the  town,  which  they  found  almost 
deserted.  The  division  under  Count  Szapary 
operating  against  Zvornik,  in  advancing  through 
a  quarter  the  people  of  which  showed  decided 
hostility,  had  important  outpost  engagements 
at  Gracanica  and  Hanperkovatch,  on  August 
4th  and  8th  respectively,  and  on  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  days  was  drawn  into  very  obstinate  con¬ 
flicts  immediately  before  Tuzla.  The  Austri¬ 
ans  were  defeated  after  a  severe  struggle,  and 
forced  to  retire  to  Gracanica.  Count  Szapary 
afterward  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Doboj. 

After  a  march  of  several  days,  during  which 
he  was  continually  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
General  Philippovitch  finally  arrived  before 
Serayevo.  Here  he  met  with  a  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance,  and  on  the  18th  proceeded  to  storm 
the  city.  After  a  severe  artillery  engagement, 
lasting  through  the  entire  morning,  and  which 


was  kept  up  with  great  vigor  by  both  sides, 
the  Austrians  proceeded  to  storm  the  town, 
taking  it  after  a  most  determined  resistance. 
The  insurgents  lost  on  this  occasion  300  dead, 
700  wounded,  and  large  quantities  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  over  1,000,000  cartridges  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  Austrian  loss,  al¬ 
though  including  hut  few  dead,  was  still  severe, 
numbering  over  300  wounded.  This  victory, 
while  placing  the  Austrians  in  a  strong  position, 
did  not  have  that  eflect  on  the  Bosnians  which 
was  expected,  the  other  Austrian  generals,  Sza¬ 
pary  and  Jovanovitch,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  insurgents;  aDd  it  seemed  highly  probable 
that  the  Austrians  still  had  severe  fighting  be¬ 
fore  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation.  It  had  originally  consisted  of  100,- 
000  men.  To  this  number  65,000  men  were 
added,  making  the  entire  force  under  General 
Philippovitch  165,000  men  in  eleven  divisions. 
This  force  was  divided  into  four  army  corps, 
which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  Baron  Ramberg,  Ritter 
von  Bienert,  and  Count  Szapary. 

In  Albania  also  an  insurrection  had  broken 
out.  In  order  to  stop  it,  the  Porte  sent  Me- 
hemet  Ali  to  that  province,  as  Extraordinary 
Commissioner,  to  quell  the  disturbance.  On 
the  6th  of  September  he  arrived  at  Jakova, 
where  he  found  the  greatest  excitement  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  inhabitants.  He  was  vio¬ 
lently  upbraided  with  having  come  to  hand 
over  the  country  to  the  Servians.  The  agita¬ 
tion  went  on  increasing,  and  the  house  selected 
by  Mehemet  Ali  for  a  lodging  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  Albanians  of  Jakova  and  Spek.  This 
done,  there  arose  between  the  incendiaries  and 
Mehemet  Ali’s  escort  a  regular  fight,  in  tlie 
course  of  which  twenty  men  of  the  latter  fell. 
Toward  evening,  through  the  intervention  of 
some  ulemas,  the  conflict  was  appeased,  the 
insurgents  promising  to  observe  a  peaceful  at¬ 
titude.  About  six  in  the  evening  the  struggle 
broke  out  anew,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the 
Marshal’s  adjutant  and  several  officers,  and  the 
house  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  was 
fired ;  Mehemet  Ali  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  burning  building,  and  concealing  himself 
near  by;  but  his  hiding-place  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  and  he,  too, -was  mercilessly  put  to 
death. 

In  the  Herzegovina,  General  Jovanovitch 
continued  to  advance,  meeting  with  hut  little 
opposition,  and  on  September  7th  occupied 
Trebigne. 

The  Russian  occupation  of  Batum  threat¬ 
ened  to  lead  to  a  rising  of  the  Lazis,  the  most 
powerful  tribe  in  that  section.  All  through 
the  session  of  the  Berlin  Congress  this  people 
was  reported  as  ready  for  an  insurrection  in 
case  that  port  should  be  given  to  Russia.  The 
Lazis,  however,  finally  determined  not  to  re¬ 
sist  the  Russian  occupation,  and  most  of  that 
tribe  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  territories 
still  remaining  subject  to  the  Sultan’s  rule. 
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Batum  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  early  in 
September,  with  thirty  thousand  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Mirsky,  who  was  after¬ 
ward  replaced  by  General  Kamoroff  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Batum.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Russians  began  to  evacuate  Erzerum.  Upon 
a  notice  received  from  the  Archbishop  of  Er¬ 
zerum  that  the  Christians  there  feared  that 
they  would  be  ill-treated  by  the  Mussulmans 
after  the  Russian  troops  were  withdrawn,  the 
Ambassadors  made  representations  to  the  Porte 
on  the  necessity  of  protecting  them  from  at¬ 
tack.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Ali  Pasha 
exhorting  the  Mussulmans  to  use  toleration 
toward  their  Christian  fellow  subjects.  The 
Turkish  officers  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  town  were  given  stringent  orders  to  pre¬ 
vent  outrages,  even  if  martial  law  had  to  be 
proclaimed;  and  troops  were  dispatched  to 
Alashgerd  to  maintain  order  in  that  district. 
By  these  measures  a  temporary  tranquillity  was 
secured  at  Erzerum,  and  the  Kurds  in  the 
outlying  districts  were  put  upon  their  good 
behavior.  The  Kurds,  however,  could  not  be 
kept  quiet  long,  and  soon  became  unruly,  so 
that  complaints  arose  at  Erzerum  against  their 
excesses,  as  well  as  against  the  obligation  which 
was  imposed  upon  the  population  of  furnishing 
provisions  to  the  Turkish  soldiers.  In  the 
mean  while  the  Russian  army  in  the  districts 
annexed  to  Russia  was  put  on  a  war  footing, 
with  continued  recruiting  and  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  fortifications  of  Kars. 

A  revolt  broke  out  in  October  among  some 
Bedouin  tribes  in  the  province  of  Bagdad,  who 
refused  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  authorities  were 
not  able  to  compel  them,  having  been  nearly 
deprived  of  military  force  in  consequence  of 
harving  had  to  send  three  fourths  of  their  corps 
to  Europe  during  the  war. 

The  British  Ambassador  in  August  present¬ 
ed  a  memorandum  to  the  Government  recom¬ 
mending  certain  reforms  for  adoption,  particu¬ 
larly  the  organization  of  a  gendarmerie  to 
protect  life  and  property,  the  creation  of  courts 
of  appeal  with  European  assessors  at  certain 
points,  and  reforms  in  the  methods  of  raising 
taxes.  The  Grand  Vizier  professed  that  the 
Sultan  was  anxious  to  introduce  the  reforms, 
but  pleaded  that  there  were  great  obstacles  in 
the  way,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  want  of 
the  requisite  funds  for  carrying  them  out,  and 
asked  for  an  advance  on  the  surplus  revenue 
accruing  to  the  Porte  from  Cyprus.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  replied  that  this  was  impossible,  inasmuch 
as  a  vote  of  Parliament  would  have  to  be  had 
before  it  could  be  granted.  The  negotiations 
were  continued  for  several  weeks,  the  Porte 
professing  to  be  anxious  to  introduce  even 
more  and  more  liberal  reforms  than  those  de¬ 
manded  by  the  British  Government,  but  always 
asking  for  money,  and  objecting  to  single 
propositions  of  the  British  scheme  as  imprac¬ 
ticable  under  the  existing  condition  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Turkish  nation.  Finally, 
toward  the  end  of  October  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 


ernment  gave  an  assurance  of  its  acceptance 
of  the  British  scheme,  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  which  were  designed,  it  said,  to  guard 
the  integrity  of  its  sovereign  rights.  Its  note 
on  the  subject  made  no  reference  to  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  (see  Eastern  Question), 
in  which  the  introduction  of  reforms  was  stip¬ 
ulated  for,  but  treated  the  English  note  as  a 
piece  of  friendly  advice  which  happened  for¬ 
tunately  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  its 
own  views.  The  fundamental  points  of  the 
scheme  as  accepted  by  the  Porte  were  unoffi¬ 
cially  stated  to  be:  1.  The  establishment  of  a 
gendarmerie  organized  and  officered  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  2.  The  appointment  of  European  in¬ 
spectors  to  travel  from  one  district  to  anoth¬ 
er,  receive  complaints  against  the  judges,  and 
watch  over  the  administration  of  justice.  3. 
The  reorganization  of  the  finances,  which  could 
be  applied  at  present  only  in  one  or  two  prov¬ 
inces.  4.  The  term  of  office  of  the  valis  and  in¬ 
spectors  to  be  not  less  than  five  years.  Midhat 
Pasha  was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Syria  for  five  years  in  accordance  with  this 
convention,  and  was  charged  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  reforms  first  in  that  province. 

Rushdi  Pasha  was  in  September  appointed 
Minister  of  Finance,  in  place  of  Kiani  Pasha, 
who  was  made  a  Minister  without  portfolio. 
The  trade  in  bread  became  interrupted  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
flour  and  the  depreciation  of  the  caimes  (Gov¬ 
ernment  notes).  The  Sultan  ordered  the  flour 
tax  to  be  suppressed,  and  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  with¬ 
drawing  the  caimds  from  circulation.  This 
commission  made  a  proposal  for  raising  a  loan 
to  redeem  the  cainffis,  but  it  failed.  The  Porte 
was  said  at  one  time  to  have  proposed  to  sell  its 
domains  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  supplies  of  provi¬ 
sions,  arms,  and  cannon  still  stored  up  in  the 
Government  depots,  which  it  was  estimated 
would  bring  in  between  £2,000,000  and  £3,- 
000,000.  An  Imperial  trade  was  published  in 
the  latter  part  of  November  authorizing  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  loan  of  12,000,- 
000  Turkish  pounds,  five  millions  of  which  were 
to  be  devoted  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  caim6s. 
England  was  requested  to  guarantee  this  loan. 
It  was  thought  that  Russia  might  raise  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  new  loan,  on  the  ground  that  its 
terms  might  compromise  the  security  of  the 
war  indemnity ;  but  at  a  later  date  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Russia  was  desirous  of  seeing  the 
finances  of  Turkey  restored  to  a  satisfactory 
footing,  and  would  not  therefore  offer  any  op¬ 
position  to  the  scheme  of  a  loan  contracted  un¬ 
der  the  guarantee  of  England,  on  condition  that 
the  war  indemnity  be  simultaneously  settled. 
A  statement  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the 
Financial  Commission  showed  that  the  revenue 
of  the  empire  was  £16,000,000  Turkish. 

A  new  Ministry  was  formed  about  the  1st  of 
December,  composed  as  follows:  Khereddine 
Pasha,  Grand  Vizier;  Ahmed  Assad  Eff'endi, 
Sheik-ul-Islam  ;  Ghazi  Osman  Pasha,  Minister 
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of  War;  Caratheodori  Pasha,  Minister  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs ;  Kadri  Pasha,  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior;  Said  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Jevdet 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Commerce;  Sarvas  Pasha, 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  Savfet  Pasha,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Police.  Raouf  Pasha  was  dismissed 
from  his  post  as  Grand  Master  of  Artillery. 
The  Imperial  hatt  announcing  the  change  of 
Ministry  recommended  to  the  new  Cabinet  to 
carry  out  really  and  without  delay  the  pro¬ 
jected  reforms,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  re¬ 
pair  the  evils  of  the  war.  The  new  Grand 
Vizier  was  a  Circassian,  and  had  been  a  former 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  He  was 
said  to  believe  that  modern  ideas  of  liberty  and 
progress  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  cardi¬ 
nal  principles  of  Islam,  and  that  if  Turkey  was 
to  be  regenerated  it  must  be  done  by  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  themselves.  Shortly  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment  he  sent  a  circular  dispatch  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Porte  abroad,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  object  of  the  change  of  Min¬ 
istry  was  to  effect  by  energetic  measures  the 
solution  of  the  internal  difficulties  of  Turkey, 
as  well  as  of  the  pending  political  questions, 
including  those  relating  to  the  treaty  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  Porte.  On  the  28th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  the  Sultan,  replying  to  a  speech  of  the 
Grand  Vizier  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception 
of  the  Ministers  and  public  functionaries,  said 
that  he  relied  on  the  assistance  of  all  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  promised  reforms.  The  new  or¬ 
ganic  regulations  of  the  Turkish  provinces  in 
Europe  would  retain  the  administrative  divis¬ 
ions  and  subdivisions  hitherto  existing.  With 
the  exception  of  the  customs  duties  and  the 
land  tax,  the  revenue  of  each  province  would 
be  devoted  to  the  expenditure  of  the  province 
itself.  He  received  M.  Christies,  the  Servian 
Minister,  with  marks  of  distinction,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  his  desire  for  good  relations 
with  Servia.  In  the  reception  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  body,  January  2,  1879,  he  said  that  he 
desired  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the 
continuance  of  amicable  relations  with  the 
Powers. 

The  Russians  ostensibly  began  to  evacuate 
their  positions  around  Constantinople  in  the 
latter  days  of  October.  The  movements  were 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  failed  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Russian  offi¬ 
cers.  They  were  delayed  and  countermanded 
for  reasons  variously  assigned,  so  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  position  of  the  armies  as  regarded  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  but  little  different  at  the  end 
of  the  year  from  what  it  had  been  at  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
On  the  20th  of  October  Prince  Labanoff  in¬ 
formed  the  Grand  Vizier  that  the  Russian 
troops  would  not  retreat  from  the  positions 
they  then  held  until  some  arrangement  had 
been  made  concerning  the  Christian  refugees 
who  were  following  their  army,  and  that  they 
would  not  retreat  beyond  Adrianople  until  after 
the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  which  should 
embody  those  articles  of  the  treaty  of  San 


Stefano  which  had  not  been  annulled  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  In  December  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  gave  renewed  assurances  to  the 
British  Government  that  the  Russian  troops 
would  evacuate  European  Turkey  within  the 
time  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  in  reference  to  the  definitive  treaty  of 
friendship  and  perpetual  alliance  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Turkey  were  begun  in  September.  The 
draft  of  the  treaty,  as  submitted  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Ambassador,  included  clauses  engaging 
both  parties  t;o  respect  all  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin ;  confirming  all  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  were 
not  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  Congress 
of  Berlin ;  laying  down  the  principles  which 
should  be  observed  respecting  the  payment  of 
indemnities,  the  occupation  of  territories,  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants 
of  both  religions  involved  therein,  including 
stipulations  for  the  security  of  inhabitants  who 
might  have  compromised  themselves  with  the 
Turkish  Government;  confirming  all  unabro¬ 
gated  previous  treaties  and  stipulations;  and 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  in 
relation  to  all  matters  of  detail.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  respecting  this  treaty  -were  continued 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  they  were 
completed,  and  the  treaty  was  signed,  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1879. 

Negotiations  for  a  convention  between  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Turkey,  which  had  been  begun  and 
interrupted,  were  resumed  in  November,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  occupation  of  Novi- 
bazar.  This  question,  it  was  stated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December,  was  settled  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  mixed  occupation. 

TWEED,  William  Maecy,  died  in  New  York, 
April  12,  1878.  He  was  born  in  that  city  in 
1823.  After  receiving  a  common-school  edu¬ 
cation,  he  learned  the  trade  of  chair-making. 
In  1852  he  was  made  an  Alderman  of  New 
York,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  served  from  1853  to  1855.  In  1856 
he  became  a  Supervisor  of  New  York,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  was  a  School 
Commissioner  in  1856-57,  and  a  deputy  Street 
Commissioner  from  1861  to  1870.  From  1867 
to  1871  he  was  a  State  Senator.  In  1870  he 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  in  New  York  City.  It 
was  while  he  was  in  this  office  that  a  corrupt 
“  ring”  of  which  he  was  chief  was  formed,  and 
vast  sums  of  public  money  were  appropriated 
to  private  use.  The  building  and  furnishing 
of  the  new  Court  House  in  New  York  were 
taken  advantage  of  for  these  peculations,  and 
the  money  represented  to  be  spent  on  this 
work  amounted  to  many  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  was  actually  devoted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose.  These  corrupt  practices  were  exposed, 
and  on  October  28,  1871,  Tweed  was  arrested 
in  a  civil  suit  on  charges  brought  by  Charles 
O’Conor  in  behalf  of  the  city.  Bail  was  fixed  at 
$1,000,000,  and  was  promptly  furnished.  Soon 
afterward  Tweed  was  again  elected  to  the  State 
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Senate,  but  did  not  take  his  seat.  In  December 
he  was  arrested  in  a  criminal  action  on  charges 
of  fraud,  but  was  released  on  $5,000  bail.  In 
•January,  1873,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  which 
resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  In  the 
following  November  he  was  found  guilty  of 
fraud,  and  was  sentenced  to  twelve  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell’s 
Island ;  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,550.  In  April, 
1875,  suit  was  begun  in  behalf  of  the  people 
for  the  recovery  of  $6,000,000,  and  judgment 
was  entered  for  this  amount  with  interest.  In 
the  mean  time  his  counsel  had  taken  exceptions 
to  the  decision  in  the  criminal  suit,  claiming 
that  the  cumulative  sentence  of  twelve  years’ 
imprisonment  on  twelve  counts  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  was  contrary  to  law.  This  view  was 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  in 
June,  1875,  held  that  the  sentence  was  not 
lawful  beyond  one  year.  Tweed’s  release  was 
therefore  ordered.  He  was,  however,  held  in 
bail  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  civil  suits,  and  in  default  of  this  he  was 
committed  to  Ludlow  Street  Jail.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  4th  he  escaped  from  the  custody  of  two 
keepers  with  whom  he  had  been  permitted  to 
ride  in  the  Park  and  visit  his  residence.  He 
remained  concealed  for  several  months,  and 
then  succeeded  in  reaching  Cuba,  whence  he 
went  to  Spain.  Here  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Spanish  Government  and  delivered  to  officers  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  an  act  of  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  as  there  was  no  extra¬ 
dition  treaty  which  provided  for  the  arrest  and 
delivery.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1876  Tweed 
was  brought  back  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  again  confined  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail.  He 


made  no  further  opposition  to  the  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  pending  against  him,  but  took  other 
steps  to  secure  his  freedom.  He  made  a  prop¬ 
osition  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  to 
give  up  all  of  his  property  and  effects,  and  to 
furnish  important  testimony  concerning  the 
frauds  in  which  he  and  others  had  been  en¬ 
gaged,  on  condition  of  his  release  from  im¬ 
prisonment.  This  proposition  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  statement  indicating  what  evidence 
he  would  give.  After  a  somewhat  protracted 
examination  of  this  statement  and  the  matters 
involved,  the  Attorney-General  rejected  the 
proposition  and  refused  to  consent  to  Tweed’s 
release.  Subsequently  Tweed  was  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  gave  many  details  relating  to 
the  public  money  that  had  been  stolen,  and 
the  bribery  and  corruption  that  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  Legislature  and  elsewhere.  He 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  his 
freedom,  and  continued  in  prison  until  his 
death. 

TYLER,  Samuel,  died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
in  December,  1878.  He  was  born  in  Prince 
George’s  County,  Md.,  October  22,  1809.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  began 
practice  in  Frederick  City.  He  codified  . the 
laws  of  Maryland,  and  was  Professor  of  Law 
in  Columbia  University.  Besides  important 
articles  contributed  to  magazines,  he  was  the 
author  of  “A  Discourse  of  the  Baconian  Phi¬ 
losophy  ”  (1844) ;  “  Burns  as  a  Poet  and  as  a 
Man  ”  (1848) ;  “  The  Progress  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future  ”  (1859  ;  2d  edi¬ 
tion,  1868) ;  and  a  biography  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  (1872). 
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UNITARIANS.  The  “  Year  Book  ”  of  the 
Unitarian  Churches  (American)  for  1879  gives 
lists  of  358  church  societies  and  401  ministers. 
The  number  of  societies  shows  an  increase  of 
five,  and  the  number  of  ministers  an  increase 
of  thirteen  over  the  record  of  the  previous  year. 
Ninety-nine  of  the  churches  were  without  pas¬ 
tors.  The  list  of  ministers  includes  many  who 
are  not  efficient  for  the  supply  of  churches,  such 
as  those  who  are  aged  or  disabled,  some  who 
are  serving  in  educational  and  philanthropic 
work,  and  some  who  have  retired  from  the 
work  of  the  church  and  are  now  only  nomi¬ 
nally  ministers ;  so  that  the  number  of  actual 
ministers  is  thought  not  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
need  of  the  churches  for  their  services. 

The  eighth  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  churches  met  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  September  17th.  The  Hon.  E. 
Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  presided. 
A  report  was  made  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  which  mentioned  the  happy  re¬ 
sults  which  had  followed  the  cooperation  of 
that  body  with  the  Conference  in  the  building 


of  the  church  at  Washington,  the  publication 
of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  “  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book,”  and  the  various  lines  of  mission¬ 
ary  work,  particularly  that  in  India,  in  which 
the  Association  was  engaged.  It  placed  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  preaching  the  liberal 
doctrines  in  the  college  towns  West  and  East, 
and  of  diffusing  religious  literature  agreeing 
with  the  Unitarian  doctrines.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Unitarians  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  re¬ 
ported  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  those 
people  had  founded  Washington  University, 
an  unsectarian  institution  having  about  nine 
hundred  young  men  and  three  hundred  young 
women  under  its  tuition,  with  law,  polytech¬ 
nic,  and  art  schools,  and  separate  academic  and 
collegiate  schools  in  the  girls’  department.  The 
endowment  of  the  institution  was  about  $400,- 
000.  The  Bureau  of  Ministerial  Supply,  a  body 
consisting  of  three  settled  ministers  acting  in 
conjunction  with  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  formed  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
parishes  and  unsettled  ministers,  reported  that 
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the  direct  results  of  its  work  had  been  small, 
and  recommended  the  adoption  of  some  more 
thorough  method  of  operation.  It  suggested 
also  that  some  reasonable  method  of  inquiry 
was  needed  to  be  applied  to  the  case  of  ministers 
coming  to  Unitarian  churches  from  other  de¬ 
nominations.  The  Committee  on  Fellowship 
was  directed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  Unitarian  ministry  of  per¬ 
sons  seeking  admission  from  other  churches 
and  of  those  who  have  not  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  their  moral  character  and  ministerial 
education  from  any  of  the  Unitarian  theologi¬ 
cal  schools  of  the  United  States  or  of  England ; 
to  prepare  some  plan  for  making  such  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  each  of 
the  local  conferences  within  the  denomination. 
The  Conference  further  directed  that  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  acceptance  by  any  local  conference 
of  any  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Unitarian 
ministry,  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  shall  en¬ 
title  such  person  to  be  received  into  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  churches,  and  enrolled  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  of  the  denomination.  A  resolution  was 
passed  favoring  the  introduction  of  responsive 
worship  in  the  congregations,  and  encouraging 
the  production  of  manuals  of  worship  and  books 
of  devotion  in  aid  of  worship  of  this  character. 
The  Conference  declared  it  expedient  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  appoint  three  missionaries  at  large  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Unita¬ 
rian  Association.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  concerning  the  foundation  and  en¬ 
dowment  of  one  or  more  schools  for  girls,  and 
to  devise  plans  for  the  establishment  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  such  schools.  The  formation  of 
a  “Book  Association”  by  the  several  societies 
connected  with  the  Conference,  or  represented 
in  it,  was  recommended,  to  provide  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  books  in  harmony  with  the  denomina¬ 
tional  doctrines  for  general  society  and  private 
libraries.  Several  questions  of  theology  and 
concerning  education  were  discussed.  The 
Conference  consisted  of  531  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  220  parishes  and  other  organizations. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Unita¬ 
rian  Association  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
May  28th.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Treasurer 
for  the  year  had  been  $38,791,  and  his  expendi¬ 
tures  $55,184.  The  permanent  fund  had  been 
drawn  upon  to  meet  the  deficit  in  receipts. 
The  sum  of  $7,208  had  been  contributed  to  the 
'Washington  Church  and  paid  to  tiie  same, 
making  a  total  sum  of  $21,767  which  had  been 
applied  to  this  enterprise.  The  general  funds 
of  the  Association  had  been  used  to  assist  col¬ 
ored  students  at  Harvard  University,  Meadville 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Wilberforce  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  aid  of  several  Unitarian  churches. 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  was  held 
in  London,  June  12th  and  13tli.  Mr.  Herbert 
New  presided.  The  financial  report  showed 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  had  been  £6,809  on  general  account,  and 


£3,525  on  account  of  the  Jubilee  Fund.  Ex¬ 
penditures  had  been  made  for  grants  to  con¬ 
gregations  and  to  missions,  for  books  and  tracts, 
for  lectures,  and  for  new  churches.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  reported  that  they  had  published 
several  works  during  the  year,  among  which 
were  translations  of  five  discourses  by  the  late 
Athanase  Coquerel  on  “  Conscience  and  Faith,” 
and  of  Dr.  Rdville’s  “  History  of  the  Dogma  of 
the  Deity  of  Christ,”  besides  some  English  and 
American  works  which  they  had  either  re¬ 
printed  or  procured  for  circulation.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  further  noticed  “with  satisfaction  the 
immense  variety  of  publications  in  which  the 
orthodox  dogmas  are  ignored  or  directly  op¬ 
posed  and  set  aside.  In  journals  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  as  well  as  in  more  elaborate  books,  the 
work  is  being  effectually  done,”  the  report 
said,  “  which  was  formerly  confined  within  the 
range  of  Unitarian  literature.”  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Association  had  united  with 
a  body  of  Dissenting  deputies  in  presenting  an 
address  to  the  late  Earl  Russell  on  the  recent 
occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  of  which  the 
Earl  had  been  the  most  conspicuous  promoter. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Unitarians  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and 
letters  were  read  from  the  Associations  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland.  Delegates  were  also  pres¬ 
ent  from  Adelaide,  South  Australia ;  and  notice 
was  taken  of  the  commencement  of  Unitarian 
services  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  A  res¬ 
olution  was  passed  noticing  with  satisfaction 
the  civil  and  religious  reforms  which  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  half  century,  but  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Association  could  not  consider  the 
work  of  liberal  reformation  complete  so  long 
as  any  vestiges  remained  of  the  privileges  with 
reference  to  the  universities  of  the  teaching  of 
denominational  creeds  in  schools  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  public  money,  of  “  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Dissenters  as  such  from  the  free 
use  of  the  parochial  burying  grounds,”  or  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church  establishment. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarians  of 
Ireland,  who  are  generally  known  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians ,  was 
held  in  June.  The  Rev.  David  Thompson,  of 
Belfast,  was  chosen  President.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  directing  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Association,  as  adopted  in  1835, 
be  henceforth  published  with  the  minutes  of 
the  annual  meeting.  These  principles  avow 
allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  King 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  declare  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures,  recognize  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  and  reject  human  authority  in 
matters  of  faith.  This  action  was  opposed  by 
the  “advanced”  party  in  the  Association,  and 
the  probability  of  a  separation  was  spoken  of. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
Church  as  they  are  given  in  the  “United  Breth¬ 
ren  Almanac”  for  1879: 
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Organized 

churches. 

O  J 

fi 

£1 

O  « 

!  § 
l  S 

Children  in 

Sunday 

schools. 

Alleghany . 

157 

60 

6,048 

6,495 

Auglaize . 

158 

53 

6,068 

6,595 

California . 

21 

15 

508 

260 

Central  Ohio . 

68 

58 

8,598 

3,405 

Central  Illinois . 

82 

45 

2^697 

8'239 

Colorado . 

18 

10 

229 

'182 

Dakota . 

21 

IS 

479 

515 

Eastern . 

92 

46 

4,800 

4,828 

EastDes  Moines . 

63 

83 

1,866 

l’600 

East  Nebraska . 

118 

35 

1,789 

1,9S9 

East  Pennsylvania . 

66 

56 

4,645 

5j265 

Erie . 

143 

66 

3,426 

4,402 

Fox  River . 

88 

11 

475 

'863 

Illinois . 

116 

54 

8,811 

2,328 

Indiana . 

145 

.  73 

6,268 

4;091 

Iowa . 

110 

60 

3,388 

8,178 

Kansas . 

157 

72 

2,574 

2,175 

Kentucky . 

19 

13 

456 

165 

Lower  W  abash . 

119 

78 

5,829 

4.S51 

Miami . 

86 

65 

6fl29 

6,142 

Michigan . 

98 

40 

2,706 

8,618 

Minnesota . 

48 

26 

1,217 

1,045 

Missouri . 

99 

46 

2,089 

1,678 

Muskingum . 

73 

46 

3,901 

4,034 

North  Ohio* . 

67 

56 

5,024 

3,S00 

Ohio  German .  . 

51 

81 

1,742 

1,760 

Ontario . . . 

34 

21 

1,118 

1,525 

Oregon . 

32 

23 

S50 

328 

Osage . 

165 

60 

2,840 

8,008 

Parkersburg . 

183 

56 

6,495 

5.501 

Pennsylvania . 

147 

66 

7,430 

8,505 

Rock  River . 

72 

59 

2,214 

2,744 

Saginaw . 

90 

26 

1,327 

1,837 

Sandusky . 

170 

82 

7,029 

7,664 

Scioto . 

165 

6,522 

6,348 

St.  Joseph, . 

165 

79 

6,671 

10,928 

Southern  Illinois . 

21 

8 

765 

405 

Tennessee . 

IS 

16 

823 

471 

Upper  Wabash* . 

126 

60 

5,796 

4,200 

Virginia . 

170 

68 

7,633 

7,129 

Walla  Walla* . 

7 

11 

208 

41 

West  Des  Moines* . 

104 

50 

2,746 

2,500 

West  Nebraska . 

49 

19 

605 

625 

Western  Reserve . 

71 

70 

3,059 

8,503 

White  River . 

114 

85 

5,634 

3,718 

Wisconsin . 

77 

37 

2,276 

2,183 

Total . 

4,187 

2,152 

152,231 

153,159 

Number  of  meeting-houses,  2,093;  of  par¬ 
sonages,  308 ;  of  Sunday  schools,  3,060,  with 
24,153  officers  and  teachers ;  whole  amount  of 
congregational  and  benevolent  contributions, 
$618,616.  The  Church  has  five  bishops,  viz. : 
Rev.  J.  J.  Glossbrenner,  Church ville,  Ya. ; 
Rev.  J.  Weaver,  D.  D.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Rev.  J. 
Dickson,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Rev.  N. 
Castle,  Philomath,  Oregon;  Rev.  M.  Wright, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  periodicals  com¬ 
prise  one  weekly  English  and  one  weekly  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper,  and  six  missionary  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  publications.  The  institutions  of 
learning  are  the  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio;  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Ann  ville, 
Pa.;  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  Ohio; 
Hartsville  University,  Hartsville,  Ind. ;  West- 
field  College,  Westfield,  HI. ;  Lane  University, 
Lecompton,  Kansas;  Western  College,  West¬ 
ern,  Iowa ;  Philomath  College,  Philomath,  Ore¬ 
gon;  and  five  seminaries  and  academies. 

The  receipts  of  the  Home,  Frontier ,  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  for  the  year  ending  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
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May,  1878,  were  $29,459.90,  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  during  the  same  period  were  $25,431.34. 
Of  the  latter  sum,  $11,389.74  were  paid  for 
home  work,  missions  among  the  Germans  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Germany,  and  the 
Freedmen’s  missions,  and  $7,706.68  for  the 
African  work.  The  Society  had  real  estate 
valued  at  $5,300,  and  was  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $18,438.  The  receipts  for  church 
erection  during  the  year  were  $869.85.  The 
assets  of  the  fund  for  church  erection  were 
valued  at  $18,237.  Reports  were  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  concerning  the  home  missions 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  two  missions  to  the  freed- 
men  in  Virginia,  two  German  missions  in  the 
United  States,  and  missions  in  Germany,  where 
two  fields  of  labor  had  been  established,  and 
Africa,  where  four  stations  were  returned. 
Philomath  College,  in  connection  with  the  mis¬ 
sion  in  Oregon,  was  reported  prosperous.  Ed¬ 
wards  Academy  had  been  opened  successfully 
in  connection  with  the  mission  at  Greenville, 
Tenn.  Mount  Herman  Seminary,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Freedmen’s  mission  at  Clinton, 
Miss.,  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  colored 
girls.  It  had  a  good  property  in  land  and 
buildings  worth  five  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
attended  by  twenty-five  students. 

A  convention  of  ministers  and  laymen  to 
discuss  questions  of  church  polity  met  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  May  21st.  Sixty-seven  delegates 
attended.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Booth  was  chosen 
President.  The  discussions  of  the  Convention 
favored  the  establishment  of  a  pro  rata  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  General  Conference,  and  an 
extension  of  lay  representation,  and  opposed 
the  law  of  the  Church  against  secret  societies. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  recog¬ 
nizing  the  value  of  the  literary  and  theological 
institutions  of  the  Church,  and  declaring  that 
the  questions  in  dispute  within  the  body  should 
not  be  allowed  to  retard  their  progress,  and 
one  in  favor  of  organic  union  with  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Association. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  progress  of  the 
country  in  recuperation  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  late  civil  war  continued  through 
1878.  The  payment  of  specie  in  the  discharge 
of  public  contracts,  which  had  been  suspended 
for  nearly  two  thirds  of  a  generation,  was  fixed 
by  law  to  commence  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  resumption  of  specie  payments,  therefore, 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  every  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  enterprise.  It  became  a 
political  question  also,  and,  with  other  inci¬ 
dental  ones,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
party  in  February,  which  exercised  more  or 
less  influence  in  all  the  subsequent  elections, 
and  most  in  that  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
details  of  this  influence  on  public  questions  and 
at  the  polls  are  fully  presented  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

So  absorbed  was  the  public  mind  with  the 
subject  of  resumption,  that  it  looked  with  com¬ 
parative  indifference  upon  events  and  questions 
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which  at  any  other  period  would  have  awak¬ 
ened  the  deepest  interest.  The  last  session  of 
the  Forty-fourth  Congress  closed  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1877,  with  a  failure  to  make  any  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  support  of  the  army.  On  the 
next  day  President  Hayes  was  inaugurated,  and 
found  himself  with  a  small  army  on  his  hands, 
but  with  no  money  for  its  support  except  the 
nearly  exhausted  remnants  of  a  former  appro¬ 
priation.  It  might  well  occasion  surprise  that 
this  event  could  happen  in  a  country  of  such 
wealth  and  military  fame,  whose  foreign  and 
domestic  and  Indian  wars  have  scarcely  ever 
sulfered  the  blood  on  its  sword  to  become  dried, 
and  whose  cities  are  crowded  with  generals 
and  veterans.  An  extra  session  of  Congress 
was  called,  and  the  money  temporarily  sup¬ 
plied  ;  but,  at  the  regular  session  ensuing,  the 
cause  of  the  occurrence  became  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  which  still  remained  to  be  decided,  and  is 
yet  before  the  country,  and  the  settlement  will 
probably  be  made  at  the  ballot-box.  One  side 
asserts  that  unless  an  army  is  under  due  con¬ 
trol  civil  liberty  can  not  exist ;  and  the  other 
insists  that  unless  there  is  an  army  political 
power  and  civil  government  can  not  be  main¬ 
tained.  Tims  no  direct  issue  of  principle  is 
joined.  One  side  asserts  that  it  is  proper  to 
limit  the  uses  of  the  army  in  the  bill  which 
makes  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
army.  The  other  insists  that  one  bill  should 
make  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  and  in  another  its  uses  should  be  limited, 
which  is  a  question  merely  of  form.  Practi¬ 
cally,  the  side  which  controls  the  army  desires 
the  advantage  of  its  influence  if  necessary  at  the 
polls  ;  but  the  side  which  does  not  control  the 
army  desires  to  remove  the  antagonism  of  its 
influence  from  the  polls.  Under  the  title  Akmy 
will  be  found  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
relative  to  the  clause  in  the  army  act  respecting 
the  “ posse  comitatus .”  Under  the  title  Con- 
geess  will  be  found  the  debates  relative  to  the 
same.  In  September  a  general  order  was  issued 
by  the  W  ar  Department  calling  the  attention 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  to  the  posse  comi¬ 
tatus  section  in  the  army  act.  It  stated  that 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  understood  to  be  excepted  from  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  section  were  as  follows : 

Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution,  in  regard  to  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  protecting  them  against  invasion  and 
domestic  violence,  on  application  of  the  Legislature 
or  the  Executive. 

Certain  sections  of  the  civil  rights  hill  which  au¬ 
thorize  the  arrest  of  persons  violating  its  provis¬ 
ions. 

Sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  forbid  a 
military  or  naval  officer  to  order,  bring,  keep,  or 
have  troops  at  a  place  where  any  general  or  special 
election  is  held,  unless  necessary  to  repel  armed 
enemies  of  the  United  States  or  to  keep  peace  at  the 
polls. 

In  regard  to  crimes  and  offenses  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  arrest  of  persons  who  may  have  com¬ 
mitted  crime  in  any  State  or  Territory  and  fled  to 
that  Territory. 

For  the  preservation  of  timber  in  Florida. 


In  regard  to  the  execution  of  quarantine  and  health 
laws. 

In  regard  to  the  transportation  of  persons  delivered 
under  extradition. 

In  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  neutrality  laws. 

In  regard  to  insurrection  in  any  State,  authorizing 
the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  or  such  part  of 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  regard  to  combinations  or  unlawful  assemblages 
to  obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings. 

In  regard  to  domestic  violence,  unlawful  combi¬ 
nations  or  conspiracies  in  any  State,  to  obstruct  or 
hinder  the  execution  of  laws  thereof  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  deprive  any  portion  of  the  people  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  protection  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  regard  to  vessels  detained  by  customs  officers. 

To  protect  the  rights  of  a  discoverer  of  a  guano 
island. 

The  order  doses  as  follows  : 

Officers  will  not  permit  the  use  of  troops  to  aid 
civil  authorities  as  posse  comitattis  or  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  laws,  except  as  authorized  by  the  foregoing 
enactments.  If  the  time  will  admit,  the  application 
for  the  use  of  troops  must  be  forwarded  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  for  the  consideration  of  the  President; 
but  in  cases  of  sudden  and  unexpected  invasion,  in¬ 
surrection,  or  riot,  endangering  the  public  property 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  cases  of  attempted  or 
threatened  robbery  or  interruption  of  United  States 
mails,  or  other  equal  emergency,  officers  may  take 
such  action,  before  the  receipt  of  instructions  from 
the  seat  of  government,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  law  under  which  they  are  acting,  may 
justify.  In  every  such  case,  they  will  promptly 
report  to  the  Adjutant-General  for  the  information 
of  the  President. 

The  question  of  fraud  in  connection  with 
the  Presidential  election  of  1876  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  the  public  mind  during 
the  year.  The  legal  proceedings  commenced 
against  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Return¬ 
ing  Board  near  the  close  of  1877  resulted  in 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  one  of  them.  This 
was  afterward  set  aside  on  an  appeal,  and  the 
suits  against  the  others  were  discontinued.  (See 
Louisiana.)  The  subject  of  an  investigation 
was  also  brought  forward  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress.  It  was  advocated  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  and  opposed  by  the  Republicans.  A  reso¬ 
lution  for  that  purpose  passed  on  May  17th  by 
Democratic  votes,  as  the  Republicans  abstained 
from  voting.  Mr.  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  of  New 
York,  was  made  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Investigation.  The  resolution  and  the 
debate  will  be  found  under  the  title  Congkess, 
United  States. 

Immediatcdy  after  the  passage  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  the  Republican  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  issued  the  following  address  to  the 
country : 

To  the  Voters  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  has  to¬ 
day,  by  a  party  vote,  adopted  a'resolution  which, 
under  the  pretense  of  an  investigation,  is  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  revolutionary  expulsion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  his  office. 

This  is  the  culmination  of  a  plot  which  has  been 
on  foot  from  the  day  that  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were 
constitutionally  declared  elected.  It  made  its  first 
public  appearance  in  the  resolution  of  the  last  Dem¬ 
ocratic  House,  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
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declaring  that  Tilden  and  Hendricks  were  elected. 
Tilden  and  Hendricks  subsequently  made  similar 
public  declarations  themselves.  A  few  timid  mem¬ 
bers  have  long  held  back,  and  some  of  them,  after 
being  coerced  to  the  final  vote,  still  pretend  that  they 
will  bolt  as  soon  as  their  partial  and  one-sided  inves¬ 
tigation  shall  be  ended.  In  other  words,  they  intend, 
after  hearing  suborned  evidence,  to  bring  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  that  Ha^es  is  a  usurper,  and  that  he  shall  not 
remain  in  office.  These  men  have  no  control  in  the 
Democratic  party.  They  dared  not  even  follow  Al¬ 
exander  H.  Stephens — or  unite  against  caucus  dicta¬ 
tion — to  the  extent  of  showing  some  semblance  of 
fair  play.  They  will  be  impotent  in  the  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  in  their  sincerity,  in  view  of  the  public 
avowal  of  their  party  that  its  purpose  is,  if  possible, 
to  displace  the  President. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  resolution  just 
adopted  was  framed  to  express  this  object.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  consulted  in  advance  as 
to  whether  he  would  rule  that  it  was  a  privileged 
question.  The  party  mauagers  were  anxious  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  purposes  if  possible.  In  this  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Speaker,  who  would  not  rule  it  a 
question  of  privilege  unless  it  clearly  assailed  the 
title  of  the  President.  The  resolution  being  offered, 
he  read  a  carefully  prepared  opinion,  deciding  it  to 
be  a  question  of  the  highest  privilege,  because  it  in¬ 
volved  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Hayes's  title. 
Here  are  his  very  words  : 

“  A  higher  privilege  than  the  one  here  involved, 
and  broadly  and  directly  presented,  as  to  the  right¬ 
ful  occupancy  of  the  chief  executive  chair  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  connection  of  high  Government 
officials  with  the  frauds  alleged,  the  Chair  is  unable 
to  conceive.  The  Chair  finds  enumerated  among  the 
questions  of  privilege  set  down  in  the  Manual  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  ‘Election  of  President.’  The  Chair,  there¬ 
fore,  rules  that  the  preamble  and  resolution  embrace 
questions  of  privilege  of  the  highest  character,  and 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  offer  the  same.” 

Upon  this  the  Republicans  commenced  a  struggle 
against  the  revolutionary  scheme,  which,  after  five 
days’  duration,  terminated  in  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
spirators.  The  Republicans  offered  to  favor  the  full¬ 
est  investigation  into  all  alleged  frauds,  by  which¬ 
ever  party  charged  to  have  been  committed ;  but  the 
Democracy  pursued  its  course  shamelessly  and  re¬ 
lentlessly,  and  stifled  all  inquiry  into  attempts  at 
bribery  iu  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana, 
and  violence  in  several  of  the  States.  Neither  amend¬ 
ment  nor  debate  was  allowed.  The  inexorable  pre¬ 
vious  question  was  applied  and  enforced. 

Tnis  scheme,  if  pursued — and  it  is  now  fully  inau¬ 
gurated — can  only  have  the  effect  of  further  paralyz¬ 
ing  business  of  all  kinds,  preventing  the  restoration 
of  confidence,  which  seemed  promising,  casting  a 
gloom  over  every  household,  and  bringing  our  na¬ 
tion  into  reproaoh  before  the  civilized  world.  The 
peace  of  the  country  is  the  first  consideration  of  pa¬ 
triots.  This  new  effort  of  the  Democracy  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  anarchy  and  Mexicanize  the  Government,  by 
throwing  doubts  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  title  of 
the  President,  is  in  keeping  with  the  record  of  that 
party,  one  wing  of  which  rebelled  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  while  the  other  wing  gave  them  aid  and 
comfort. 

We  call,  therefore,  upon  all  who  opposed  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  1861,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  rally 
again  to  the  support  of  law  and  order  and  stabje  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  overwhelm  with  defeat  the  reckless 
agitators  who,  to  gain  political  power,  would  add  to 
tlie  present  distresses  of  the  country,  by  shaking  the 
foundations  of  the  Government  they  failed  in  a  four 
years’  war  to  destroy. 

By  unanimous  order  of  the  Committee  : 

EUGENE  HALE,  Chairman. 

George  C.  Gorham,  Secretary. 


For  the  names  of  the  members  of  Congress 
who  composed  this  Committee  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  substance  of  their  report,  see 
Public  Documents. 

On  the  28th  of  May  a  letter  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation,  Clark¬ 
son  N.  Potter,  was  published,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  written  to  refute  the  charge  of 
revolution  contained  in  the  Eepublican  ad¬ 
dress,  and  to  answer  many  questions  relative 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  then  exciting 
the  public  mind.  Subsequent  events  have  cor¬ 
responded  with  its  statements,  so  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  that  time  better 
than  a  sketch  of  the  same.  Mr.  Potter  had 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  New  York 
containing  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  and  the  effect  of  his  resolution.  He 
replied : 

Washington,  May  2T,  1878. 

Mr  dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  25th.  I 
agree  with  you  in  wishing  Congress  would  adjourn. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  world  is  governed 
too  much.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  power  of 
Congress  over  matters  of  private  and  special  legisla¬ 
tion  entirely  cut  off.  And  since  much  of  the  public 
legislation  proposed  disturbs  business  and  unsettles 
industry,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  well  if  Con¬ 
gress,  unless  convened  by  the  President,  met  but 
every  other  year,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Legislatures 
in  some  of  the  States.  I  accordingly  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  bien¬ 
nial  sessions  of  Congress,  but  it  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  any  favor.  Other  sections  of  the  country 
do  not  feel  as  we  do  about  this,  and  want  currency, 
or  subsidy,  or  other  legislation. 

You  ask  me  why  Mr.  Stephens  was  “  howled  ” 
down.  The  “howling”  was  by  the  newspapers. 
To  interrupt  the  pending  order  of  business  by  a 
motion  or  a  statement  requires  unanimous  consent, 
and  every  member  has  the  absolute  right  to  object 
to  the  interruption.  This  objection  is  expressed  by 
the  words,  “  I  object,”  or  a  demand  for  “  the  regular 
order.”  Sometimes  one  person  will  prevent  the  in¬ 
terruption.  Sometimes  the  desire  to  prevent  it  is 
general,  aud  then  the  cry  of  “regular  order”  will 
be  from  many  persons.  It  so  happened  that  there 
was  a  very  general  unwillingness  to  hear  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens.  ffe  had  suggested  that  we  should  receive 
and  adopt  the  Ilale  amendment.  It  was  reported 
that  he  has  given  the  Republicans  a  list  of  twenty- 
two  names  who  would  follow  him  in  any  motion  of 
his  to  prevent  investigation.  About  this  he  was 
grossly  mistaken,  and  this  made  our  side  especially 
unwilling  to  hear  him.  But  you  will  observe  that 
when  I  rose  to  make  a  proposition  to  Mr.  Hale,  and 
the  Republican  outcry  prevented  my  being  heard,  it 
was  announced  by  the  press  that  “Mr.  Potter’s  in¬ 
quiry  was  interrupted,”  while  Mr.  Stephens  was 
head-lined  as  “  the  venerable  statesman  howled  down 
by  Potter’s  mob.” 

You  ask  me  why  we  would  not  let  the  Hale  amend¬ 
ment  be  attached  to  our  resolution.  Because  it  was 
not  germane.  An  inquiry  into  frauds  accomplished 
and  which  changed  the  electoral  vote  is  proper  to 
prevent  their  repetition,  but  an  inquiry  into  mere  at¬ 
tempts  at  fraud  which  resulted  in  nothing  is  not — 
first,  because  we  understood  it  contained  recitals  to 
which  we  could  not  assent,  and  which  would  have 
forced  us  to  vote  against  our  own  resolution  ;  second, 
beoause  we  offered  Mr.  Hale  every  opportunity  to 
have  his  amendment  adopted  as  a  separate  resolu¬ 
tion — that  it  was  not  so  offered  shows  it  was  really 
not  desired ;  third,  because  its  incorporation  into  the 
resolution  might  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
any  report  upon,  the  resolution.  As  it  is,  the  Com- 
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mittee  will  have  probably  but  one  opportunity  to  re¬ 
port  in  this  Congress,  and  this  amendment  conld,  if 
added  to  the  resolution,  be  made  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
port  at  that  time,  and  thus  to  deprive  us  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  report  at  all.  Just  as  we  got  ready  to 
report  we  should  be  liable  to  he  stopped  to  take  fur¬ 
ther  testimony  in  some  of  the  added  States  brought 
forward  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  a  report. 

But  you  suggest  that  to  raise  a  question  about  the 
last  Presidential  election  will  bring  on  disturbance 
or  revolution.  Not  at  all.  About  that  “possess 
yourself  in  peace.”  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  revolution  or  disturbance.  "When  the  whole 
country  was  at  fever  heat  on  the  subject  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  a  way  was  found  to  establish  a  tribunal  to  pass 
upon  the  election,  and  every  one  submitted  to  that 
determination.  The  President’s  title  rests  upon 
that.  If  now  it  should  appear  that  there  was  fraud, 
which  palpably  affected  the  electoral  vote,  and  which 
the  Commission  did  not  notice,  and  if  a  legal  reme¬ 
dy  exists  for  correcting  the  error,  you  can  not  believe 
that  such  a  proceeding  under  the  law  could  lead  to 
disturbance.  If  there  be  no  such  legal  remedy  ex¬ 
isting,  and  Congress  should  hereafter,  by  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President,  or  by  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses  without  that  approval,  provide  one,  why 
should  the  legal  determination  thereafter  had  any 
more  produce  disturbance  than  the  decision  of  the 
Electoral  Commission  did  ? 

It  is  exactly  because  this  is  not  Mexico  and  be¬ 
cause  the  people  prefer  determining  questions  by 
legal  methods,  and,  if  the  legal  methods  have  not 
been  provided,  to  invent  legal  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  them,  and  submit  to  the  determination  thus 
arrived  at — that  this  country  can  not  be  Mexicanized. 

About  the  enumeration  of  electoral  votes  there 
could  be  no  question.  Eight  and  eight  could  only 
be  counted  as  sixteen.  Neither  could  there  be  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  conceded  vote  of  every  State  should  be 
counted.  To  refuse  that  would  be  revolutionary. 
But  when  there  were  two  bona  fide  returns  from  a 
State,  eaoli  claiming  to  be  its  vote,  it  was  a  necessity 
to  decide  between  these  returns  before  either  return 
could  be  counted.  This  determination  could  only 
be  made  by  the  Vice-President  who  opened  the  re¬ 
turns,  or  by  the  Congress  in  whose  presence  they 
were  opened.  I  thought  it  clear  from  the  nature  ot 
our  Government,  from  the  precedents,  and  from  the 
opinions  so  many  statesmen  had  expressed,  that  this 
grave  power  upon  which  the  last  election  did,  and 
upon  which  any  election  might  depend,  could  only 
be  vested  in  Congress.  If  this  power  rested  in  Con¬ 
gress  alone,  then  the  action  of  Congress  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  a  choice  could  be  made  between  conflict¬ 
ing  returns  ;  and  so,  whenever  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  could  not  agree  on  their  choice  of  a  return 
— one  House  preferring  one  and  the  other  the  other — 
no  choice  could  be  had,  and  the  vote  of  that  State 
would  be  lost,  not  because  one  House  had  any  greater 
rights  or  powers  than  the  other,  not  because  either 
or  both  Houses  together  had  the  right  to  reject  ar¬ 
bitrarily  or  to  refuse  to  reckon  any  certain  electoral 
vote,  but  only  because  in  case  of  bona  fide  conflict¬ 
ing  returns  from  a  State,  each  claiming  to  represent 
the  electoral  vote,  it  was  a  necessity  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  returns  before  the  vote  of  the  State  could 
be  counted.  This  was  the  view  at  last  established. 
The  Electoral  Commission  to  decide  the  disputed 
votes  was  created  by  Congress,  and  that  was  tho 
only  authority  it  possessed. 

Now,  itseemed  to  mein  1876  that  this  was  so  clear, 
and  that  the  leading  Republican  Senators  had  so 
generally  committed  themselves  to  this  view  in  pre¬ 
vious  discussions,  that  we  ought  to  stand  upon  that 
ground ;  to  declare  that  we  would  abide  the  action  of 
Congress,  would  accept  whomever  the  Congress  found 
to  be  elected,  and  that  if  the  two  Houses  should  fail 
to  agree  as  to  which  of  the  returns  from  any  State 
from  which  there  were  bona  fide  duplicate  returns 
should  be  received,  whereby  the  vote  of  the  State 


was  lost,  and  no  election  by  the  elector’s  should  thus 
result,  we  would  then  abide  by  and  maintain  the 
choice  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  body 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  elect  the  President 
where  there  is  no  election  by  the  electoral  college. 
Instead  of  doing  this  we  drifted  along,  until  at  last 
the  Republicans,  hewing  all  the  while  to  the  line, 
had  got  us  where  we  were  ready  to  accept  the  Elec¬ 
toral  Commission.  Having  accepted  it,  of  course 
we  were  bound  to  accept  its  results,  hut  we  ought  at 
least  to  be  allowed  to  show — if  such  was  the  fact — 
that  the  returns  upon  whieh  the  Commission  passed 
were  procured  by  fraud. 

I  admit  that  the  Presidency  is  not  worth  a  civil 
war,  but  I  have  not  believed  there  was  any  danger  of 
such  a  war.  The  generation  who  charged  up  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg,  and  defended  the  works 
at  Petersburg,  will  not  go  lightly  into  another  civil 
struggle.  W  e  must  get  years  further  on  before  that 
will  happen.  I  remember  after  the  election  remark¬ 
ing  to  General  McDowell  that  a  great  mine  might  be 
exploded  by  a  spark,  to  which  he  answered,  “  Yes, 
if  the  train  be  inflammable,  hut  this  time  the  pow¬ 
der  is  wet.”  He  was  right.  There  never  was  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  civil  war. 

The  whole  thing  was,  as  I  think,  a  gigantic  game, 
in  which  we  held  the  cards  and  the  Republicans 
bluffed  us.  Years  hence,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  we  needed  only 'one  electoral  vote,  and  that 
your  side  could  not  get  on  without  every  one  of  tho 
remaining  seventeen,  that  we  had  300,000  popular 
majority,  that  our  majorities  were  around  the  capi¬ 
tal,  yours  in  New  England,  the  Northwest,  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  country  was 
that  our  man  was  elected  and  yours  not,  that  you 
had  nothing  on  your  side  hut  the  control  of  an  army 
of  which  10,000  men  could  not  be  got  together,  the 
privates  mostly  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  command¬ 
ed  by  officers  educated  to  understand  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority — officers  who, 
excepting  the  leaders,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheri¬ 
dan,  could, 'I  believe,  never  have  been  generally  used 
to  resist  the  declaration  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  (I  am  told  this  will  appear  certainly  whenever 
the  secret  correspondence  of  the  War  Department  is 
revealed) — and  that  you  were  laden  down  with  the 
care  of  the  national  credit,  the  first  shock  to  which 
would  have  arrayed  against  you  all  the  moneyed  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  country ;  that  under  such  conditions, 
I  say,  your  leaders  contrived  and  were  able  to  carry 
through  the  capture  of  all  these  seventeen  votes, 
will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  political  per¬ 
formances  of  history.  I  admit  the  success  of  the 
Republican  leaders.  Having  lain  down  when  the 
law  was  on  our  side  and  when  we  ought  to  have 
stood  up,  it  is  not  for  us  now  to  stand  up  as  long  as 
the  law  remains  against  us. 

But  you  will  ask  whether,  if  there  he  no  danger  to 
ublic  order  from  legal  proceedings,  there  may  not 
e  from  action  by  Congress.  No  ;  no  more  than 
from  the  action  of  the  courts.  Congress  represents 
the  people  of  the  country,  but  does  not  march  before 
them.  It  expresses  but  does  not  anticipate  their 
will.  Should  fraud  connected  with  the  electoral 
count  appear  so  gross  and  palpable  that  you  and  all 
honorable  men  should  unite  in  denouncing  it,  Con¬ 
gress  might  then  take  action.  But  if  so,  what  Con¬ 
gress  might  do,  being  the  result  of  the  action  of 
men  of  all  parties  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
not  of  a  party,  would  be  effected  quietly,  certainly, 
and  without  violence  or  disturbance.  In  saying  this 
I  do  pot  mean  that  I  expect  the  investigation  to  be 
followed  by  either  legal  or  Congressional  action. 
What,  if  anything,  Bhould  be  done  because  of  the 
inquiry,  must  depend  upon  the  results  of  the  inqui¬ 
ry.  But  I  do  mean  that  whatever  action,  if  any, 
should  follow  tho  investigation,  such  action  can 
neither  disturb  the  order  nor  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  This  cry  of  wolf,  when  there  is  no  wolf, 
this  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  danger  to 
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peace  or  order  from  this  investigation,  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican  pretense,  like  the  “bloody  shirt”  justification 
of  carpet-bag  government ;  like  the  “  public-danger” 
exouse,  advanced  for  the  enforcement  of  Durell’s  in¬ 
famous  order,  and  the  protection  of  the  Returning 
Board  by  bayonets ;  like  the  cry  set  up  after  the 
election  to  prevent  any  agitation  and  to  secure  sub¬ 
mission.  We  must  have  a  very  sorry  sort  of  popu¬ 
lar  government  if  Congress  can  not  even  inquire 
into  frauds  in  the  choice  of  the  Executive  without 
endangering  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

What,  then,  you  ask,  is  the  purpose  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation?  I  answer,  to  ascertain  the  facts,  so  that  if 
frauds  be  established  a  repetition  of  such  frauds  may 
be  prevented,  and  if  not,  to  clear  up  the  general  be¬ 
lief  throughout  the  country  that  there  were  such 
frauds.  It  is  true  that  not  every  allegation  of  wrong 
is  to.  be  inquired  into  by  Congress ;  but  when  a  large 
portion,  if  not  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  believe 
that  the  last  Presidential  election  was  secured  by  or¬ 
ganized  fraud,  surely  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  facts 
ought  to  be  had. 

The  feeling  among  many  Republicans  after  the 
election  was  that,  while  we  had  cheated  in  the  re¬ 
turns,  we  had  bulldozed  the  negroes  so  badly  that 
the  accounts  of  wrong  were  about  equal.  This  be¬ 
lief  in  the  bulldozing  of  the  negroes  was  based  main¬ 
ly  upon  the  fact  that,  in  certain  districts  of  the  South 
which  usually  gave  Republican  majorities,  there  was 
not  returned  that  year  a  single  Republican  vote. 
Now,  the  people  of  the  North  have  never  understood 
that  this  condition  of  things  was  fraudulently  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Republicans.  They  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  and  beyond  that  they  ought  to  understand 
that  there  never  was  anything  so  dangerous  to  a  free 
government  as  a  Returning  Board.  A  delegation  of 
persons  vested  with  discretionary  power  to  revise 
the  votes  cast  become  thus  the  body  that  elect.  So 
long  as  they  exercise  their  functions  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  State  alone,  the  influence  and  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  people  will  prevent  them  from  any  fla¬ 
grant  and  enormous  outrage.  The  public  pressure 
will  necessitate  some  excuse  for  subverting  the  choice 
of  the  people,  some  limitation  upon  the  outrages  they 
do  to  the  popular  wish.  But  separate  them  from 
the  people  by  a  cordon  of  Federal  troops  under  the 
pretense  of  preserving  order,  surround  them  with 
Federal  bayonets,  and  they  cease  to  be  responsible 
to  any  one  but  the  national  Administration  which 
protects  them.  There  need,  then,  be  no  limit  to,  as 
there  is  no  longer  any  check  upon,  their  abuses.  To 
throw  out  the  votes  of  one  side  and  keep  in  the  votes 
of  the  other  without  cause,  to  invent  pretexts  for  such 
wrongs,  to  accept  after  continued  protests  and  man¬ 
ufactured  objections  as  color  for  their  action,  to  per¬ 
mit  figures  to  be  altered,  returns  to  be  forged,  frauds 
to  be  perfected,  and  generally  every  means  by  which 
the  will  of  the  people  maybe  frustrated  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  voice  stifled,  then  becomes  possible,  and  there 
maybe  thus  a  condition  of  things  absolutely  destruc¬ 
tive  of  free  government;.  We  believe  that  it  was  by 
such  proceedings  that  we  were  cheated  out  of  the 
election. 

Unless  the  proceedings  be  exposed,  the  outrage 
will  be  repeated.  If  an  Administration  can  defraud 
its  opponents  out  of  the  results  of  an  election,  at 
which  they  had  seventeen  electoral  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  popular  majority,  and  no  effort  is 
made  even  to  inquire  into  the  wrong,  there  is  nothing 
the  next  time  to  prevent  the  same  Administration 
cheating  their  opponents,  even  though  the  latter  have 
forty  electoral  votes  and  a  million  popular  majority. 
And  this  will  go  on  time  after  time,  until  the  out¬ 
rage  becomes  intolerable.  Let  us  rather,  as  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  said,  “  have  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  people,  and  seek  a  safe  and  mild  correc¬ 
tive  for  the  abuses  which,  where  no  peaceable  rem¬ 
edy  is  provided,  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolu¬ 
tion.” 


It  has  been  said  that  there  was  nothing  more  cow¬ 
ardly  than  a  million  dollars  except  two  million.  This 
is  nature.  But  it  is  the  mistake  of  capital  to  magnify 
the  dangers  on  the  surface  and  overlook  those  that 
lie  below.  Just  now  your  capitalists  are  troubling 
themselves  about  the  Commune,  and  oppose  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  army,  which  they  would  have  kept  up 
ns  a  national  police.  And  yet,  in  no  great  country 
of  the  world  is  there  so  little  danger  of  Communism 
as  in  this,  for  nowhere  is  property  so  generally  dis¬ 
tributed.  But  capitalists  stood  by  supinely  when 
the  army  was  used  to  protect  Returning  Boards  in 
stifling  the  votes  of  States  and  frustrating  the  will  of 
their  people,  and  under  the  pretense  of  maintaining 
order  to  subvert  the  very  principles  of  free  govern¬ 
ment.  Believe  me,  in  this  there  was  real  danger. 
Governments  are  based  upon  principle.  The  theory 
of  this  Government  is  that  the  people  of  the  States 
shall  choose  electors  for  themselves,  and  that  by  tho 
aggregate  voice  of  such  electors  the  national  Execu¬ 
tive  shall  be  selected.  To  let  the  party  in  power 
interfere  by  force  of  arms  to  protect  a  local  board 
in  falsifying  the  will  of  the  localities  is  to  subvert 
the  theory  of  this  Government,  and  lead  surely  to 
its  destruction. 

Whatever  may  result  from  the  proposed  investi¬ 
gation,  you  may  be  sure  that  nothing  can  result  that 
will  disturb  either  your  flocks  or  your  balances. 
The  trouble  to  capital,  property,  and  freedom  will 
come,  not  perhaps  in  your  time  or  mine,  but  come 
at  last,  from  refusing  to  inquire  into  frauds.  To 
confront  the  evil,  if  you  may  not  right  it,  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  repetition.  To  shut  your  eyes  to  it  supine¬ 
ly  is  to  jeopard  and  not  to  preserve  the  future  peace, 
safety,  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Faithfully 
yours,  CLARKSON  N.  POTTER. 

To  the  Rev. - . 

On  the  same  day  a  letter  from  the  Post¬ 
master-General,  Key,  of  Tennessee,  was 
published  as  an  address  to  the  Southern  peo¬ 
ple,  and  as  an  answer  to  many  private  let¬ 
ters  received  by  him  which  disclaimed  sym¬ 
pathy  with  any  effort  to  unseat  President 
Hayes : 

Washington,  May  28,  1878. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  passage  of  the 
Potter  resolution  to  investigate  the  alleged  frauds  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  1876  in  the  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  together  with  the  subsequent 
declarations  of  many  influential  Democratic  politi¬ 
cians  and  journalists,  evidence  that  if  both  Houses 
of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  are  Democratic,  the  ma¬ 
jority  intend  to  oust  President  Hayes  and  inaugurate 
Mr.  Tilden.  The  title  of  President  Hayes  was  set¬ 
tled  irrevocably  by  tbe  Forty-fourth  Congress,  in 
the  act  creating  the  Electoral  Commission  under 
which  he  was  legally  declared  elected  and  legally  in¬ 
augurated.  The  Forty-fifth  Congress  has  no  more 
right  to  dispute  his  election  than  he  has  to  question 
the  title  of  any  victorious  contestant  to  his  seat  in 
that  body.  The  Forty-sixth  Congress  will  have  no 
more  right  to  ignore  him  and  recognize  his  defeated 
contestant,  Mr.  Tilden,  than  Mr.  Hayes  would  have 
to  send  a  file  of  soldiers  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  unseat  a  Democrat  whom  he  might  consider 
to  have  been  wrongfully  seated  or  fraudulently 
elected.  The  leaders  in  this  desperate  attempt  to 
Mexicanize  our  institutions  rely  confidently  upon 
the  “  Solid  South”  to  furnish  the  hulk  of  theDemo- 
cratic  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  being  already  secured.  Remembering 
tbe  encouragement  which  the  Northern  Democrats, 
in  1860  and  1861,  extended  to  the  Southern  States  to 
secede,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  promises  of 
aid  and  comfort  were  fulfilled,  can  the  Southern 
people  afford  to  join  this  revolutionary  movement 
with  the  certainty  that  when  the  inevitable  hour  of 
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peril  comes  they  will  again  be  left  unassisted  and 
alone  to  meet  the  storm  from  the  North,  once  more 
united  by  this  attempt  to  revive  an  issue  whose  set¬ 
tlement  was  forced  by  public  opinion  upon  an  un¬ 
willing  Congress  ? 

In  the  dark  days  of  February,  1877,  when  civil 
war  over  the  disputed  election  was  imminent  and 
patriots  trembled  for  the  safety  of  republican  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  Southern  members  of  Congress  averted 
the  danger  by  compelling  the  completion  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  count  under  the  law  which  both  parties  in  Con¬ 
gress  had  enacted. 

But  now  the  Representatives  from  the  Southern 
States,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have  joined  a 
movement  to  subvert  the  results  of  their  former  pa¬ 
triotic  action,  and  to  remand  the  country  to  that 
anarchy  from  which,  less  than  two  years  ago,  it  was 
saved  by  their  efforts. 

Grant  that  in  permitting  the  autonomy  of  all  the 
States,  and  in  appointing  citizens  to  office  in  the 
South,  instead  of  strangers,  President  Hayes  has 
but  discharged  his  constitutional  duty.  Does  that 
excuse  the  Southern  Representatives  for  attempting 
to  invalidate  his  title,  which  they  established,  or 
will  it  justify  them  in  bringing  the  country  again  in 
danger  of  civil  war,  in  the  effort  to  unseat  him  and 
inaugurate  Mr.  Tilden  % 

The  South  must  now  face  the  most  momentous 
crisis  in  its  history  since  1861.  To  endorse  the  re¬ 
cent  conduct  of  their  Representatives  is  to  admit  the 
truth  of  the  charge  that  the  people  of  the  South  care 
nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union,  desire  the 
downfall  of  the  republic,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  it 
again  involved  in  civil  war.  If  their  Representatives 
have  not  reflected  their  sentiments,  as  I  believe  to 
be  the  case,  then  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
should  take  care  that  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
they  are  represented  by  men  who  will  defeat  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and  prevent  the  Mexi- 
canization  of  our  institutions.  To  do  this  they  may 
be  compelled  to  act  independent  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Recent  events  have  demonstrated  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  Democratic  members  of  Congress  to  resist  the 
mandates  of  the  caucus  and  the  terror  of  the  party 
lash,  the  one  wielded  and  the  other  inspired  by  men 
who  seem  willing  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  stability  of  republican  institutions 
for  the  sake  of  revenge  on  political  opponents  and 
in  the  hope  of  dividing  the  “  spoils  of  victory.”  If 
the  Democratic  Representatives  of  the  South  could 
not  resist  the  caucus  command  to  pass  the  Potter 
resolution,  unamended  and  without  debate,  how  will 
they  be  able  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  to  resist 
a  similar  command  to  ignore  Mr.  Hayes  as  President 
and  to  recognize  Mr.  Tilden  ? 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Southern  people  to 
afford  a  crowning  evidence  of  their  renewed  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Union,  in  which  they  now  enjoy  every 
right  of  citizenship,  and  are  subjected  to  no  restric¬ 
tions  not  laid  upon  every  citizen,  by  sending  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  pledged  to 
resist. at  all  hazards  the  revolutionary  schemes  of 
the  mischief-makers  who  seem  to  have  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress.  To  this  end  the  people  in  every 
district  should  meet  publicly,  organize,  and  resolve 
to  support  no  person  for  Congress  who  has  given 
aid  to  this  movement  and  will  not  pledge  himself  to 
sustain  the  title  of  President  Hayes  during  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected,  against  all  attempts  at  its 
overthrow.  Only  in  this  way  can  a  grave  danger  to 
the  republic  be  averted  and  convincing  proof  be 
given  that  the  confidence  was  not  misplaced  which 
President  Hayes  manifested  in  the  South  when  he 
withdrew  the  troops  from  the  State  Houses  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana. 

I  have  spoken  plainly  and  earnestly,  for  1  feel  that 
I  should  be  unworthy  to  represent  the  South  in  the 
Administration  were  I  to  remain  silent  now.  In¬ 
vited  to  the  Cabinet  as  a  Southern  man  to  see  that 


justice  was  done  to  the  South,  required  neither  to 
apologize  for  my  record  nor  to  disown  my  political 
principles,  it  is  my  duty  now  to  warn  the  people  of 
the  South  of  the  danger  which  threatens  the  coun¬ 
try.  No  man  need  hope  that  the  schemes  of  the 
men  who  have  engineered  the  movement  to  unseat 
President  Hayes  can  be  carried  out  without  a  bloody 
civil  war.  To  avert  this  danger  I  confidently  rely 
upon  the  patriotism  and  honor  of  the  people  of  my 
native  section.  D.  M.  KEY. 

The  action  in  the  State  of  Maryland  relative 
to  the  title  of  the  President  to  his  office  in¬ 
stated  among  the  affairs  of  that  State.  (See 
Maryland.)  These  proceedings  comprise  all 
the  official  action  which  has  been  taken  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  title  of  President  Hayes.  On  the 
part  of  the  people  there  was  an  entire  acquies¬ 
cence  in  his  Administration,  as  complete  as  if 
he  had  come  to  the  office  by  a  large  and 
undisputed  majority.  Nevertheless  he  has 
not  been  identified  with  the  Eepublicans  like 
his  predecessors,  nor  is  he  recognized  by  the 
party  as  its  true  and  distinguished  leader.  His 
policy  of  civil-scrvice  reform  has  not  been 
sustained  by  it,  and  in  the  appointments  to 
the  New  York  revenue  offices,  where  this 
question  was  involved,  he  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  directly  opposed  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  Republican  Senators,  and  succeeded  only 
through  the  support  of  the  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tors.  The  Southern  policy  of  the  President 
also  has  been  fruitful  in  good  results  to  the 
country,  although  it  has  not  been  a  political 
success — perhaps  rather  a  detriment  to  his 
party — during  the  year.  The  financial  affairs 
of  the  country  have  been  almost  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  march  of  industrial  events,  and 
its  mines  and  its  crops  have  overflowed  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  thus  made  easy,  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  settlement  of  local  indebtedness 
rapid.  Thus  the  Administration  has  been  a 
good  one  for  the  country,  hut  a  poor  one  in 
relation  to  political  parties.  Industry  has  in¬ 
creased,  indebtedness  diminished,  prosperity  is 
clearly  seen  ahead,  but  politics  and  political 
progress  have  been  inactive. 

On  the  abstract  question  of  the  Presidential 
title,  and  the  manner  in  which  an  investigation 
could  be  made,  and  a  decision  enforced,  there 
has  been  discussion,  but  no  conclusions  have 
been  adopted.  If  the  question  ever  arises  again, 
it  will  probably  be  settled  by  the  ultima  ratio 
regum. 

Among  the  results  of  the  investigation  by 
the  Committee  of  Congress  of  which  C.  N. 
Potter  was  chairman  will  be  found  a  report 
on  the  so-called  “cipher  telegrams.”  (See 
Public  Documents.)  Under  a  resolution  of¬ 
fered  by  Senator  Blaine,  of  Maine,  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  commencing  in  December, 
1878,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  frauds  at  the  elections  in  November  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  report  of  this  Committee,  under 
Senator  Teller,  of  Colorado,  belongs  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  1879. 

The  friends  of  labor  reform,  those  in  favor 
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of  the  postponement  of  the  resumption  of  spe¬ 
cie  payments,  and  a  large  issue  of  greenbacks, 
and  many  others,  assembled  in  convention  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  February  22d,  and  organized 
themselves  into  a  new  political  party  to  be 
known  as  the  National  party.  Delegates  were 
present  from  twenty-eight  States.  The  Con¬ 
vention  was  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  Francis  W.  Hughes,  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
President.  The  following  platform  was  then 
adopted : 

Whereas ,  Throughout  our  entire  country  the  value 
of  real  estate  is  depreciated,  industry  paralyzed,  trade 
depressed,  business  incomes  and  wages  reduced,  un¬ 
paralleled  distress  inflicted  upon  the  poorer  and 
middle  ranks  of  our  people,  the  land  filled  with  fraud, 
embezzlement,  bankruptcy,  crime,  suffering,  pauper¬ 
ism,  and  starvation  ;  and 

Whereas ,  This  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about  by  legislation  in  the  interests  of,  and  dictated 
by  money-lenders,  bankers,  and  bondholders  ;  and 

Whereas,  W  bile  vve  recognize  the  fact  that  the  men 
in  Congress  connected  with  the  old  political  parties 
have  stood  up  manfully  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  met  the  threats  of  the  money  power  and  the 
ridicule  of  an  ignorant  and  subsidized  press,  yet  nei¬ 
ther  the  Kepnblican  nor  the  Democratic  parties  in 
their  national  policies  propose  remedies  for  the  ex¬ 
isting  evils ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Independent  Greenback  party,  and 
other  associations  more  or  less  effective,  have  been 
unable  hitherto  to  make  a  formidable  opposition  to 
old  party  organizations  ;  and 

Whereas ,  The  limiting  of  the  legal-tender  quality 
of  greenbacks,  the  changing  of  currency  bonds  into 
coin  bonds,  the  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar, 
the  exempting  of  bonds  from  taxation,  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  circulating  medium,  the  proposed  forced 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  the  prodigal 
waste  of  the  public  lands,  were  crimes  against  the 
people,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  results  of  these 
criminal  acts  must  be  counteracted  by  judicious  leg¬ 
islation: 

Therefore  we  assemble  in  National  Convention 
and  make  a  declaration  of  our  principles,  and  invite 
all  patriotic  citizens  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  secure 
financial  reform  and  financial  emancipation.  The 
organization  shall  be  known  as  the  “  National  party,” 
and  under  this  name  we  will  perfect  without  delay 
national,  State,  and  local  associations  to  secure  the 
election  to  office  of  such  men  only  as  will  pledge 
themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  establish  these 
principles : 

1.  It  is  the  exclusive  function  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  coin  and  create  money  and  regulate  its 
value.  All  bank  issues  designed  to  circulate  as 
money  should  be  suppressed.  The  circulating  me¬ 
dium,  whether  of  metal  or  paper,  shall  be  issued  by 
the  Government  and  made  a  full  legal  tender  for  ail 
debts,  duties,  and  taxes  in  the  United  States  at  its 
stamped  value. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  privileged  class  of  creditors. 
Official  salaries,  pensions,  bonds,  and  all  other  debts 
and  obligations,  public  and  private,  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  legal-tender  money  of  the  United 
States,  strictly  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
laws  under  which  they  were  contracted. 

3.  That  the  coinage  of  silver  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  gold. 

4.  Congress  shall  provide  said  money  adequate  to 
the  full  employment  of  labor,  the  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  products,  and  the  requirements  of  busi¬ 
ness,  fixing  a  minimum  amount  per  capita  of  the 
population  as  near  as  may  be,  and  otherwise  regu¬ 
lating  its  value  by  wise  and  equitable  provisions 
of  law,  so  that  the  rate  of  interest  will  secure  to  labor 
its  just  reward. 


5.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  popular 
government  that  any  species  of  private  property 
should  be  exempt  from  bearing  its  just  share  of  the 
public  burdens.  Government  bonds  and  money 
should  be  taxed  precisely  as  other  property,  and  a 
graduated  income  tax  should  be  levied  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government  and  the  payment  of  its 
debts. 

6.  Public  lands  are  the  common  property  of  the 
whole  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  speculators 
nor  granted  to  railroads  or  other  corporations,  but 
should  be  donated  to  actual  settlers  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities. 

7.  The  Government  should,  by  general  enact¬ 
ments,  encourage  the  development  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural,  mineral,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  com¬ 
mercial  resources,  to  the  end  that  labor  may  be  fully 
and  profitably  employed,  but  no  monopolies  should 
be  legalized. 

_  8.  All  useless  offices  should  be  abolished,  the  most 
rigid  economy  favored  in  every  branch  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon 
public  officers  who  betray  the  trusts  reposed  in  them. 

_  9.  As  educated  labor  has  devised  means  for  mul¬ 
tiplying  production  by  inventions  and  discoveries, 
and  as  their  use  requires  the  exercise  of  mind  as  well 
as  body,  such  legislation  should  be  had  that  the 
number  of  hours  of  daily  toil  will  be  reduced,  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  working  classes  more  leisure  for  mental 
improvement  and  their  several  enjoyments,  and  sav¬ 
ing  them  from  premature  decay  and  death. 

10.  The  adoption  of  an  American  monetary  sys¬ 
tem,  as  proposed  herein,  will  harmonize  all  differ¬ 
ences  in  regard  to  tariff  and  Federal  taxation,  reduce 
and  equalize  the  cost  of  transportation  by  land  and 
water,  distribute  equitably  the  joint  earnings  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor,  secure  to  the  producers  of  wealth  the 
results  of  their  labor  and  skill,  and  muster  out  of 
service  the  vast  army  of  idlers  who,  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  system,  grow  rich  upon  the  earnings  of  others, 
that  every  man  and  woman  may,  by  their  own  ef¬ 
forts,  secure  a  competence  so  that  overgrown  for¬ 
tunes  and  extreme  poverty  will  be  seldom  found 
within  the  limits  of  our  republic. 

11.  Both  national  and  State  Governments  should 
establish  Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 
clothed  with  the  power  of  gathering  and  publishing 
the  same. 

12.  That  the  contract  system  of  employing  labor 
in  our  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions  works 
great  injustice  to  our  mechanics  and  citizens,  and 
should  be  prohibited. 

13.  The  importation  of  servile  labor  into  the  United 
States  from  China  is  a  problem  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  and  we  recommend  legislation  looking 
to  its  suppression. 

The  party  thus  organized  dates  its  origin  from 
the  nomination  on  May  17,  1876,  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  of  Peter  Cooper  as  its  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  In  November  of  that  year  it 
polled  at  the  election  82,640  votes.  On  May 
10,  1878,  the  Executive  Council  met  in  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  the 
thorough  and  systematic  organization  of  the 
party  in  all  the  States  preparatory  to  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  September  and  November.  Very  san¬ 
guine  views  of  future  success  were  expressed. 
The  union  of  the  Labor  element  with  the 
Greenback  portion  brought  to  the  latter  griev¬ 
ances  which  have  been  deep-seated  and  long- 
continued,  and  which  are  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  civilized  society.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  most  accurate  statement  which  has 
been  made  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  by 
the  National  party  thus  far  : 
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STATES. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

6.675 

2S9 

4,416 

44 

39,0U0 

1,200 

9,059 

774 

4,000 

128 

3,208 

590 

15,181 

17,233 

9,533 

9,901 

45,000 

89,415 

123,577 

34,228 

9,880 

7,776 

1,944 

28,000 

2,500 

7,000 

43,200 

8,883 

662 

5,266 

10 

779 

3,551 

110,000 

9,060 

2,311 

73,000 

22,600 

1,500 

8,498 

2,320 

76 

70,000 

21,100 

223 

6,3S5 

712 

5,058 

21,000 

22,000 

80,000 

2,500 

38,332 

2,100 

95,659 

990 

New  York" . 

2,014 

3,057 

510 

16,912 

Pennsylvania . 

7,187 

68 

52,854 

279 

Rhode  Island . 

650 

Tennessee . 

1,500 

6,000 

15,000 

7,983 

12,250 

11,312 

30,000 

Vermont  . 

Virginia . 

1,373 

1,509 

6,000 

26,216 

"Wisconsin . 

Totals . . . 

82,640 

187,095 

1,000,365 

On  December  2d  the  Central  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  party  assembled  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people. 
The  following  extract  will  present  their  views 
and  principles : 

2.  The  National  party,  continuing  the  process  of 
organization,  in  two  years  increased  its  votes  to 
1,260,000. 

3.  This  great  increase  in  the  National  vote  is  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of  political  parties,  but  it 
falls  far  short  of  the  real  strength  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  National  party,  or  of  the  hold  they 
have  already  taken  upon  the  popular  mind  and  heart. 
We  do  not  include  the  votes  where,  as  in  Georgia 
and  other  States,  there  was  no  National  nomination, 
but  the  contest  was  between  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominees  and  Independent  candidates,  each 
contending  that  he  was  the  best  and  truest  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  principles  of  the  National  party.  If  that 
vote  were  included  in  this  estimate,  it  would  swell 
the  present  strength  of  the  National  party  to  from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  votes.  Can  any  doubt  exist 
that  a  party  which  has  developed  such  strength  and 
growth  in  the  past  two  years  can,  in  the  next  two— 
that  is  to  say,  in  1880— so  perfect  its  organization  as 
to  elect  the  next  President?  With  majorities  in 
Congress  and  in  nearly  all  the  State  Legislatures, 
whom  the  money  power  can  not  buy  or  intimidate, 
and  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  legislate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people,  and  not  as  the  servants  of  a 
“  European  Grand  Council  of  International  Finance,” 
then  will  the  iron  hand  of  oppression  laid  upon  the 
people  by  the  “money  power”  loosen  its  grasp, 
labor  will  be  fitly  and  profitably  employed,  liberty 
and  justice  will  be  reestablished,  and  peace,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  happiness  return  to  bless  the  homes  of 
all  the  people. 

4.  We  warn  you,  our  countrymen,  that  your  re¬ 
publican  Government,  which  should  he  dear  to  every 
American  heart,  is  in  danger  from  the  combination 
known  as  the  “money  power,”  to  whom  Congress 


has  transferred  the  trust  confided  to  it  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  We  need  cite  only  two  instances  of  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  laws  and  of  the  will  of  the  people  : 
1.  The  existing  laws  for  the  protection  of  labor  are 
disregarded  and  annulled  by  the  Executive  authori¬ 
ties.  2.  The  combination  of  banks,  speaking  through 
the  Clearing-House  Association  of  New  York  City, 
are  emboldened  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
laws  which  you  have  established  through  your  organ¬ 
ized  national  Government,  decreeing  the  silver  dollar 
to  be  a  lawful  money,  shall  not  be  enforced;  that 
they  will  not  obey  them,  and  so  far  as  in  their  power 
they  will  prevent  others  rendering  due  obedience  to 
them.  If  these  banks  are  permitted  to  annul  this  law, 
then  they  can  in  like  manner  annul  any  other  law  of 
the  land  that  may  not  suit  their  wishes,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  follows  that  you  will  be  governed  by  the  mean¬ 
est  and  most  heartless  of  all  oligarchies — a  moneyed 
aristocracy.  This  action  of  these  conspirators  against 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
should  at  once  determine  you  to  unite  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  party,  which  is  organized  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  encroachments  of  this  “  money  power,” 
that  cares  nothing  for  the  ruin  of  all  things  else,  so 
long  as  it  may  fatten  upon  the  wreck  of  industry. 
The  banks  are  themselves  the  creatures  of  the  law, 
and  it  is  not  becoming  that  the  creature  should  say 
to  the  creator,  “  Thy  will  shall  not  be  done.”  The 
power  for  evil  of  these  creatures  of  the  law,  which 
have  thus  assumed  to  break  and  annul  the  law,  must 
be  crushed.  You  can  never  reach  and  control  it 
through  either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
party  organizations.  The  leading  and  controlling 
powers  in  botli  are  in  alliance  with  and  fostering 
this  dangerous  class  who  are  threatening  the  life  of 
the  nation  by  annulling  the  laws  of  its  creation. 

On  November  12th  a  large  Convention  in  the 
interest  of  commerce  was  held  at  Chicago. 
The  resolutions  urge  the  importance  of  the  de¬ 
velopment- of  commerce  with  other  countries, 
the  completion  of  the  lines  of  Pacific  railroads, 
etc. 

Another  Commercial  Convention  was  held  at 
New  Orleans  on  December  5th.  Its  resolu¬ 
tions  embraced,  among  other  objects,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  all  its 
navigable  tributaries. 

Some  conventions  were  also  held  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  labor,  but  they  principally  repre¬ 
sented  local  organizations. 

The  ninth  annual  Convention  of  the  Women 
Suffrage  Association  was  held  at  Indianapolis 
on  November  13th.  A  large  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  other  associations  were  present.  A 
report  was  made  on  the  beneficial  results  of 
their  labors,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  Theoretically,  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  and 

Whereas ,  Practically  speaking,  women  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  defective  legislation :  there¬ 
fore, 

Resolved ,  That  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  must  be  equally  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women ;  and  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  sexes  is  alike  essential  to  a  happy  home,  a 
refined  society,  a  Christian  church,  and  a  republican 
state. 

Whereas ,  The  American  Women  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the 
women  suffragists  of  the  United  States,  through 
State  societies,  in  an  annual  representative  delegate 
convention  for  conference  and  cooperation:  there¬ 
fore, 

Resolved ,  That  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  wo- 
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men  suffrage  movement  requires  persistent  appeal  to 
the  Legislature  of  each  State  by  the  citizens  thereof, 
by  means  of  petitions,  supported  at  legislative  hear¬ 
ings,  by  competent  advocates,  and  accompanied  by 
public  meetings  and  a  wide  circulation  of  tracts  and 
newspapers.  And 

Whereas ,  The  United  States  Courts  have  affirmed 
that  the  regulation  of  suffrage  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Statos,  and  that  “  women  are  citizens  and,  as 
such,  may  be  made  voters  by  appropriate  State  legisla¬ 
tion  ”  ;  and 

Whereas ,  A  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  abolishing  political  distinctions  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sex,  although  just  and  necessary,  can  be 
more  easily  obtained  when  several  States  have  set 
the  example :  therefore, 

_  -Resolved,  That  we  urge  every  existing  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  renewed  effort  upon  the  next  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  State  Legislature  ;  and  in  every  State  where 
no  such  association  exists,  we  urge  individual  effort 
and  the  immediate  formation  of  a  State  society. 

The  crops  of  1878,  as  has  already  been  else¬ 
where  remarked,  were  enormous.  The  corn 
crop  was  some  30,000,000  bushels  larger  than 
that  of  1877.  The  oat  crop  was  somewhat  in 
excess  of  that  of  1877,  making  it  the  largest 
ever  raised  in  this  country.  The  average  yield 
per  acre,  however,  was  less  than  in  1877,  and 
the  quality  in  most  of  the  States  was  inferior. 
There  was  no  material  change  in  the  barley 
crop  from  1877,  except  that  California  in¬ 
creased  her  acreage  from  450,000  to  650,000 
acres,  and  almost  doubled  her  yield  per  acre.  The 
total  product  for  the  year  was,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  42,000,000  bushels  against  34,500,000  in 
1877.  The  rye  crop  was  about  one  sixth  larger 
than  in  1877,  hut  the  quality  of  the  crop  was 
inferior  in  the  New  England  (except  Connect¬ 
icut)  and  the  Southern  States,  while  in  the 
States  of  the  West,  Northwest,  and  Pacific 
slope,  it  was  superior,  except  in  Illinois  and 
Nebraska.  The  potato  crop  showed  a  large 
decline  as  compared  with  1877,  though  the 
acreage  was  about  the  same,  the  difference 
being  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  average 
yield  of  the  whole  country  was  96  bushels  per 
acre,  against  94  in  1877,  making  a  total  prod¬ 
uct,  in  round  numbers,  of  124,000,000  bush¬ 
els  for  1878  against  170,000,000  in  1877.  The 
hay  crop  was  20  per  cent,  greater  than  last 
year.  Sorghum  is  receiving  increased  atten¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  trans-Mississippi  States 
and  Territories.  In  Stearns  County,  Minn.,  a 
variety  called  amber-cane  is  reported  as  yield¬ 
ing  as  high  as  300  gallons  of  sirup  per  acre. 
Delaware  County,  Iowa,  manufactured  100,000 
gallons  of  sirup  during  the  year,  and  found  a 
home  demand  for  the  whole.  The  tobacco  crop 
was  larger  and  exceptionally  good.  There  is 
more  cotton,  more  wheat,  more  corn,  and  more 
pork  to  export  to  other  nations  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  (See 
Commerce.) 

The  importation -of  the  single  article  of  for¬ 
eign  dry  goods  has  declined  in  value  since  1873 
as  follows:  1873,  $114,160,465  ;  1874,  $106,520,- 
453;  1875,  $99,816,025;  1876,  $80,716,163; 
1877,  $77,756,778;  1878,  $74,863,197. 

A  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 


Court  set  at  rest  all  questions  relating  to  the 
opening  and  examining  of  postal  matter  while 
at  the  office  of  deposit,  in  transit,  or  at  the 
office  of  delivery.  It  attaches  to  sealed  letters 
and  packages  sent  hy  mail  the  right  of  privacy 
as  completely  as  to  the  writings  of  citizens  in 
their  own  houses.  The  opinion  was  delivered 
by  Justice  Field.  Its  points  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  power  vested  in  Congress  to  establish 
“post-roads  and  post-offices”  embraces  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  postal  system  of  the  country.  Un¬ 
der  it  Congress  may  designate  what  shall  be  carried 
in  the  mails  and  what  shall  be  excluded. 

2.  In  the  enforcement  of  regulations  excluding 
matter  from  the  mail  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  different  kinds  of  mail  matter — between  what 
is  intended  to  be  kept  free  from  inspection,  such  as 
letters  and  sealed  packages  subject  to  letter  postage, 
and  what  is  open  to  inspection,  such  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter,  pur¬ 
posely  left  in  a  condition  to  be  examined. 

3.  Letters  and  sealed  packages  subject  to  letter 
postage  in  the  mail  can  only  be  opened  and  exam¬ 
ined  under  like  warrant,  issued  upon  similar  oath  or 
affirmation,  particularly  describing  the  thing  Jto  be 
seized,  as  is  required  when  papers  are  subjected  to 
search  in  one’s  own  household.  The  constitutional 
guarantee  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz¬ 
ures  extends  to  their  papers,  thus  closed  against  in¬ 
spection,  wherever  they  may  be. 

4.  Eegulations  against  transportation  in  the  mail 
of  printed  matter  which  is  open  to  examination  can 
not  be  enforced  so  as  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Liberty  of  circulating  is 
essential  to  that  freedom.  When,  therefore,  printed 
matter  is  excluded  from  the  mail  its  transportation 
in  any  other  way  can  not  be  forbidden  by  Congress. 

5.  Eegulations  excluding  matter  from  the  mail  may 
be  enforced  through  the  courts,  upon  competent  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  violation  obtained  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  unlawful  inspection  of  letters  and  sealed  pack¬ 
ages  ;  and  with  respect  to  objectionable  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  open  to  examination,  they  may  in  some  cases 
also  be  enforced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  offices 
of  the  postal  service  upon  their  own  inspection,  as 
where  the  object  is  exposed  and  shows  unmistakably 
that  it  is  prohibited,  as  in  the  case  of  an  obscene  pic¬ 
ture  or  print. 

6.  When  a  party  is  convicted  of  an  offense,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  it  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  court  to  order  his  imprisonment  until  the  fine  is 
paid. 

An  important  decision  of  Attorney-General 
Devens,  respecting  the  preparation  of  patents 
and  patent  cases,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  August  14th.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  letters  patent  issuing  to  two  or  more 
persons,  when  hut  one  of  them  is  the  real  in¬ 
ventor,  are  void,  and  can  not  he  made  valid  by 
any  act  of  the  parties  concerned  or  by  the  Pat¬ 
ent-Office.  This  decision  was  designed  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  irregularity  of  long  standing  in  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  patents. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  passed  February  19th 
to  authorize  the  free  coinage  of  the  silver  stand¬ 
ard  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  char¬ 
acter,  there  was  a  provision  that  the  President 
should  invite  the  Governments  of  the  countries 
composing  the  Latin  Union,  so  called,  and  of 
such  other  European  nations  as  he  might  deem 
advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold 
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find  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in¬ 
ternationally  the  use  of  bi-metallic  money,  and 
securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between  those 
metals.  Such  conference  was  to  he  held  at 
such  place  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States, 
at  such  time  within  six  months,  as  might  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  executives  of  the 
Governments  joining  in  the  same,  whenever 
the  Governments  so  invited,  or  any  three  of 
them,  shall  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
unite  in  the  same.  Such  Congress  was  held 
in  Paris,  but  without  any  definite  result. 

For  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  see 
Commerce,  Internal  ;  for  the  condition  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  see  Army  and  Navy  ; 
for  the  foreign  relations,  see  Diplomatic  Cor¬ 
respondence;  for  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Government  and  people,  see  Finances;  for 
civil  and  internal  affairs,  elections,  etc.,  see  the 
articles  on  the  several  States. 

The  increasing  importance  of  our  commer¬ 
cial  relations  with  China,  and  the  present  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of 
Chinese  immigration,  render  the  establishing 
of  a  permanent  legation  by  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  country,  during  the  present 
year,  an  event  of  unusual  interest. 

The  nature  of  the  present  amicable  relations 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  secured,  it  may  be  well  here 
briefly  to  mention.  Early  in  November,  1867, 
Mr.  Burlingame,  the  American  Minister  at  Pe¬ 
king,  informed  the  Chinese  Government  that 
he  intended  to  resign  his  post  and  return  to 
his  country.  It  was  attempted,  unsuccessful¬ 
ly,  to  dissuade  him  from  this  purpose.  Finding 
him  resolute,  Prince  Knng  tendered  him  the 
compliment  of  a  farewell  dinner.  All  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Affairs  were 
present.  Several  mandarins  spoke  of  the  great 
service  which  Mr.  Burlingame  had  done  China 
during  his  visit  to  Europe  and  this  country  in 
1865.  Mr.  Burlingame  answered  that  he  would 
always  be  ready  to  say  a  good  word  for  their 
country  when  the  opportunity  should  present 
itself  to  him. 

The  idea  of  an  embassy  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  these  speeches.  The  Inspector 
General  of  Customs  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  Legation  were  consulted,  and  two  days 
after  the  dinner  a  deputation  of  high  officials 
waited  on  Mr.  Burlingame  and  tendered  him 
an  appointment  as  ambassador.  He  accepted 
on  the  single  condition  that  the  embassy  should 
be  placed  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of  the 
highest  respectability.  Mr.  Burlingame  placed 
his  resignation  as  American  Minister  in  the 
hands  of  his  Secretary  of  Legation.  A  week 
afterward  he  received  his  credentials  from  the 
hands  of  Prince  Kung.  Letters  were  addressed 
as  a  notification  to  the  foreign  ministers  in 
Peking,  which  expressed  a  strong  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  to  become  better  under¬ 
stood  by  foreign  powers,  and  evinced  a  desire 
to  enter  upon  a  course  of  progress. 

Mr.  Burlingame  left  Peking  on  the  morning 


of  November  25th.  He  was  escorted  to  the 
gates  by  all  the  foreign  residents,  including  his 
colleagues  in  the  diplomatic  body.  In  his  suite 
were  the  late  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation, 
a  French  gentleman  previously  holding  a  high 
office  in  the  maritime  customs,  two  manda¬ 
rins,  six  attaches  selected  from  the  new  college 
at  Peking,  and  some  twenty  others.  On  March 
31,  1878,  Mr.  Burlingame  arrived  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  after  a  short  stay  proceeded  to 
Washington  and  entered  at  once  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  a  treaty  containing  additional  articles  to  that 
of  June  18, 1858.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  treaty 
was  signed  in  Washington;  on  the  11th  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate,  and  ratified  on  the 
16th.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of 
the  additional  articles  are  as  follows  : 

Art.  IV.  The  twenty-ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
the  18th  of  June,  1858,  having  stipulated  for  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  Christian  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  Chinese  converts  from  prosecution  in  China 
on  account  of  their  faith,  it  is  further  agreed  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  every  religious  per¬ 
suasion  and  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States 
shall  enjoy  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  liability  of  persecution  on  account 
of  their  religious  faith  or  worship  in  either  country. 
Cemeteries  for  the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  of  whatever 
nativity  or  nationality,  shall  be  held  in  respect  and 
free  from  disturbance  or  profanation. 

Art.  V.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize  the  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and 
allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  free 
migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  sub¬ 
jects  respectively  from  one  to  the  other  for  purposes 
of  curiosity,  trade,  or  as  permanent  residents.  The 
high  contracting  parties,  therefore,  join  in  reprobat¬ 
ing  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration 
for  these  purposes.  They  consequently  agree  to  pass 
laws  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a  Chinese  subject  to  take  Chinese 
subjects  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other 
foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  take  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  China  or  to  any  other  foreign  country, 
without  their  free  and  voluntary  consent  respec¬ 
tively. 

Art.  VI.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  or 
residing  in  China  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
immunities,  or  exemptions,  in  respect  to  travel  or 
residence,  as  there  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation  ;  and,  recip¬ 
rocally,  Chinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  in  the 
United  States  Bhall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immu¬ 
nities,  or  exemptions,  in  respect  to  travel  or  resi¬ 
dence,  as  the  most  favored  nation ;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon 
the  subjects  of  China  in  the  United  States. 

Art.  VII.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  the  public  educational  institu¬ 
tions  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  China, 
and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  subjects  shall  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  public  educational  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  respective  countries 
by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  na¬ 
tion.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  freely 
establish  and  maintain  schools  within  the  empire  of 
China  at  those  places  where  foreigners  are  by  treaty 
permitted  to.  reside  ;  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  sub¬ 
jects  may  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities 
in  the  United  States. 
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The  new  treaty  was  received  in  the  United 
States  with  general  satisfaction,  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
lingame  and  his  embassy  were  the  recipients 
of  great  ovations.  The  English  press,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressed  the  greatest  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  new  treaty,  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  victory  of  American  over  English 
diplomacy,  and  as  altogether  made  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Americans. 

On  September  28th  the  new  embassy  made 
their  first  official  visit  to  President  Hayes,  and 
presented  their  credentials.  The  ministerial 
party  comprised  Chen  Lan  Pin,  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  Yung 
Wing,  Assistant  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min¬ 
ister  Plenipotentiary;  Yung  Tsang  Siang,  Chi¬ 
nese  Secretary  of  Legation;  D.  W.  Bartlett, 
American  Secretary  of  Legation;  two  inter¬ 
preters,  Hwang  Tah  Kuen  and  Tsai  Sih  Yung; 
and  Kai  Yung,  attache.  The  ceremonies  were 
very  interesting,  being  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  Ambassadors  by  all  the  splendors 
of  an  Oriental  court.  Chen  Lan  Pin  wore  the 
typical  bowl- shaped  hat,  with  the  scarlet  but¬ 
ton  of  the  second  order  in  the  center  of  the 
top,  from  which,  secured  by  jeweled  fastenings, 
depended  the  peacock  plume.  His  flowing  gar¬ 
ments  were  of  the  richest  silk.  A  blouse  of 
lavender  came  a  little  below  the  wraist.  This 
was  decorated  with  a  collar  of  blue  satin,  the 
insignia  of  the  official  dignity  of  the  Minister. 
The  skirt  was  of  a  heavier  and  darker  material, 
and  nearly  hid  the  trousers,  which  were  also 
richly  embroidered.  His  shoes  were  sandal¬ 
shaped,  but  covered  with  the  finest  kid,  and 
his  leggings  were  of  the  same  material.  A 
handsomely  embroidered  case  of  silk  inclosing 
a  fan  completed  the  dress  of  the  Ambassador, 
who  presented  a  superb  appearance,  as  he 
alighted  from  his  carriage  and  crossed  the  ves¬ 
tibule  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  accompanied 
by  Secretary  Evarts.  The  two  civilizations 
were  plainly  contrasted  in  the  dress  of  these 
two  dignitaries.  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
attired  in  the  customary  dress  suit  of  black, 
while  the  Chinese  Minister  was  grandly  cos¬ 
tumed  in  the  diplomatic  dress  of  his  country. 
The  Assistant  Minister,  Yung  Wing,  who  is 
thoroughly  Americanized  in  ideas  and  habits, 
usually  wears  citizen’s  dress ;  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  arrayed  in  the  full  official  costume 
of  his  Chinese  rank,  the  bowl-shaped  hat  with 
the  button,  and  other  decorations  similar  to 
those  of  Chen  Lan  Pin.  Yung  Wing  is  an 
alumnus  of  Yale  College,  having  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1854. 

The  party  was  conducted  to  the  celebrated 
Blue  Room,  where  official  receptions  of  foreign 
ministers  are  always  held.  In  a  few  moments 
the  President  entered,  followed  by  his  Cabinet. 
The  Chinese  had  ranged  themselves  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  respective  ranks  on  the  west  side 
of  the  room.  The  President  and  his  Cabinet 
took  positions  on  the  east  side.  After  a  brief 
introduction  of  Ambassador  Chen  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  by  Secretary  Evarts,  on  an  intimation 


from  Mr.  Yung  Wing,  Yung  Tsang  Siang  hand¬ 
ed  Chen  Lan  Pin  a  long  and  beautiful  bamboo 
roll,  all  embossed  with  gold  and  covered  with 
gold-leaf  designs  of  Chinese  figures.  Prom 
this  sheath,  with  a  stopper  of  like  exquisite 
workmanship,  the  Minister  drew  forth  his  let¬ 
ter  of  credence,  written  with  China  ink  on 
the  thin  yellow  paper  customarily  used  by  the 
Chinese.  Chen  Lan  Pin,  who  does  not  speak 
English,  then  unrolled  and  read  the  letter  from 
the  Chinese  test.  When  he  finished,  Assistant 
Minister  Yung  Wing  stepped  to  his  side  and 
proceeded  to  read  in  distinct  English  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  speech  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  :  Ilis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
China,  in  appointing  us  to  reside  at  Washington  as 
ministers,  instructed  us  to  present  your  Excellency 
his  salutations,  and  to  express  his  assurances  of 
friendship  for  you  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  His  Majesty  hopes  that  your  Administration 
may  he  one  of  signal  success,  and  that  it  may  bring 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  whole  country. 
On  a  former  occasion  the  Chinese  Government  had  the 
honor  to  send  an  embassy  to  Washington  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  mission,  and  the  results  were  most  beneficent. 
His  Majesty  cherishes  the  hope  that  this  embassy 
will  not  only  he  the  means  of  establishing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries,  hut 
may  also  be  the  starting-point  of  a  new  diplomatic 
era,  which  will  eventually  unite  the  East  and  the 
West  under  an  enlightened  and  progressive  civili¬ 
zation.  We  have  now  the  honor  to  deliver  to  your 
Excellency  the  letter  which  accredits  us  as  Envoys 
Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  at 
Washington. 

The  President  replied  as  follows : 

Mr.  Minister  and  Me.  Assistant  Minister  :  Ten 
years  ago  one  of  my  predecessors  in  office  received 
here  the  three  envoys  who  constituted  the  first 
diplomatic  mission  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Their  coming  was  wel¬ 
comed  as  auspicious  not  only  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  Governments,  but  as  in¬ 
dicating  a  probable  increase  of  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  between  their  people.  These  anticipations 
proved  to  be  well  founded.  It  gives  me  pleasure, 
therefore,  to  again  welcome  envoys  from  China,  es¬ 
pecially  as  you  inform  me  that  they  come  with  the 
intention  and  desire  to  establish  a  permanent  lega¬ 
tion  at  this  capital,  upon  a  footing  with  those  of 
other  nations.  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
such  a  legation  will  tend  to  increase  and  cement  the 
friendly  international  relations  now  existing,  and 
will  be’ the  means  of  removing  whatever  difficulties 
and  of  solving  whatever  questions  may  arise  between 
the  two  nations. 

It  is  an  additional  gratification  to  find  that  for  the 
discharge  of  those  delicate  and  responsible  duties 
the  selection  of  the  Emperor  has  fallen  upon  envoys 
who  are  so  well  and  favorably  known  here  through 
their  previous  intercourse  with  our  countrymen. 

Cordially  reciprocating  the  friendly  sentiments 
and  good  wishes  you  have  expressed  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  permit  me  to  assure  you  of 
my  good  wishes  for  his  Majesty’s  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  for  the  continued  well-being  and  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  empire  over  which  he  presides. 

So  far,  only  the  President  and  Chen  Lan  Pin 
had  been  introduced.  The  latter  was  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Cabinet  officers.  Assistant  Min¬ 
ister  Yung  Wing  was  next  introduced  to  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  Seward,  escorting  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  Legation,  introduced  them.  Yung 
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Wing  acted  both  as  interpreter  and  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  conversation. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  letter 
referred  to,  accrediting  the  envoys  : 

The  Emperor  of  China  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America ,  greeting:  Since  the  interchange 
of  treaties  between  your  Government  and  China,  re¬ 
lations  of  amity  and  good  will  having  been  uniform¬ 
ly  and  sincerely  maintained,  it  is  now  our  pleasure 
to  especially  appoint  Chen  Lan  Pin,  decorated  with 
the  peacock-feather,  wearing  the  button  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  rank,  President  of  the  Board  of  Sacrifice,  to  re¬ 
side  at  your  capital  as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and 
Yung  Wing,  wearing  the  button  of  the  second  rank, 
Intendant  of  Circuit,  as  Assistant  Envoy  ;  and  it  is 
also  our  pleasure  that  they  be  at  liberty  to  go  and 
come  as  occasion  may  require. 

We  are  fully  assured  that  Chen  Lan  Pin  and  his 
Assistant  are  just  and  honorable  men,  and  we  trust 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  diplomatic  duties  they 
will  give  mutual  satisfaction. 

Having,  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  succeeded  to  our 
great  patrimony,  we  regard  without  discrimination 
China  and  all  foreign  nations  as  members  of  one  fami¬ 
ly,  and  we  desire  that  henceforth  our  relations  with 
your  Government  may  be  further  strengthened,  and 
that  both  may  enjoy  lasting  peace,  which  is  our  sin¬ 
cere  hope. 

Xwang  Shii,  4 th  year ,  1st  month ,  25 th  day 

(. February  26,  1878). 

UNIVERSALISTS.  The  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Universalists  in 
the  United  States,  as  they  are  given  in  the 
“  Universalist  Register  ”  for  1879 : 


STATES,  ETC. 

•1 

Families. 

Members. 

Members  of 
Sunday 
schools. 

Alabama . 

15 

134 

323 

Arkansas* . 

California . 

1 

100 

190 

80 

Canada . 

9 

269 

335 

253 

Colorado . 

1 

<  'onnecticut . 

IT 

1,102 

8T‘2 

1,884 

Dakota . 

1 

25 

30 

District  of  Columbia . 

1 

S5 

62 

86 

Florida . 

33 

30 

Georgia . 

13 

80 

236 

118 

Illinois . 

T3 

2,349 

3,0T4 

8,839 

Indiana . 

53 

95T 

2,T44 

2,815 

Iowa . 

39 

9T2 

1,160 

1,TS8 

Kansas . 

IT 

260 

283 

500 

Kentucky . 

10 

65 

436 

40 

Louisiana . 

22 

Maine . 

86 

4,490 

1,633 

6,4TT 

Maryland . 

4 

112 

140 

265 

Massachusetts . 

111 

9,43T 

6.3S8 

15,364 

Michigan . 

‘2T 

945 

809 

1.491 

Minnesota . 

14 

4SS 

395 

6ST 

Missouri . 

20 

268 

4T2 

To 

Mississippi . 

2 

81 

Nebraska . 

4 

T4 

12 

50 

New  Hampshire . 

31 

1,T53 

664 

2,106 

New  Jersey . 

12 

44T 

305 

669 

New  York. . 

153 

6,442 

6,T8S 

8,301 

North  Carolina . 

4 

86 

Ohio . 

105 

2,T64 

5,5  IT 

4,410 

Oregon . 

15 

621 

Pennsylvania . 

34 

1.329 

1,5T9 

2,321 

lthode  Island . 

T 

S25 

601 

1,493 

South  Carolina . 

30 

Tennessee . 

95 

Texast . 

Vermont . 

58 

2,803 

1,4S3 

3,515 

Virginia}: . 

AVest  Virginia . 

2 

65 

33 

AVisconsin . 

24 

T61 

544 

1,108 

AVyoming§ . 

.... 

*  One  church,  t  Seven  preachers,  f  One  church,  worth 
$10,000.  §  One  preacher. 


The  general  summary  of  the  whole  is:  One 
General  Convention;  23  State  Conventions; 
863  parishes,  with  which  are  connected  (by 
estimation  for  parishes  not  reported)  42,500 
families ;  737  church  organizations,  having 
37,965  members ;  704  Sunday  schools,  having 
59,845  teachers  and  pupils ;  780  church  edi¬ 
fices,  with  a  total  of  parish  property,  above 
indebtedness,  of  $7,057,170;  711  ministers  and 
11  licensed  lay  preachers.  The  educational  es¬ 
tablishments  include  two  divinity  and  theologi¬ 
cal  schools,  four  colleges  and  universities,  and 
six  seminaries  and  academies,  with  83  profes¬ 
sors  and  instructors,  787  students,  and  $2,189,- 
000  of  property. 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  of  the 
United  States  met  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Octo¬ 
ber  24th.  J.  D.  W.  Joy,  Esq.,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  chosen  President.  A  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  denomination  and  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  its  interests  during  the  year  was  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
amounts  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  -were  as  follows :  The  Murray  fund, 
$120,742.54;  the  Gunn  fund,  $8,000;  the 
scholarship  fund,  $3,227.32 ;  total,  $131,969.86. 
The  condition  of  the  investments  of  the  funds 
had  been  improving,  and  the  process  of  invest¬ 
ment  was  continued  as  fast  as  the  loans  matured 
and  could  be  secured  without  impairing  the 
principal.  The  receipts  from  the  missionary 
boxes  had  been  $1,273.64,  and  the  total  receipts 
to  the  credit  of  the  Convention  had  been  $16,- 
356.95,  shob'ing  an  increase  of  $1,417.69  over 
the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The  ex¬ 
penses  had  been  $12,886.28  ($1,763  less  than 
in  1877),  of  which  $3,100  ivere  on  account  of 
missions,  and  $4,600  on  account  of  scholarships. 
The  work  undertaken  by  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  previous  General  Convention, 
to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  during 
the  year  to  cancel  the  indebtedness  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  had  not  been  entirely  successful.  More 
than  $10,000  had  been  pledged  toward  the  ob¬ 
ject,  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  the  whole 
amount  during  the  year.  The  present  indebt¬ 
edness  of  the  Convention  was  $23,033.55, 
against  $25,846.19  in  October,  1877,  showing 
a  reduction  during  the  year  of  $2,812.  But 
little  had  been  done  on  the  account  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  in  the  field  of  missionary  work 
and  church  extension,  but  a  “  great  revival  of 
interest  ”  in  that  department  was  reported  in 
the  State  Conventions.  Thirty-three  scholar¬ 
ships  had  been  in  force,  and  seven  beneficiaries 
had  been  graduated  at  the  Tufts  Theological 
School  and  at  Canton.  About  $3,227  had  been 
returned  in  the  repayment  of  scholarship  loans, 
all  of  which  had  been  invested  as  a  scholarship 
fund.  An  increased  interest  appeared  to  be 
manifested  in  Sunday  schools;  and  the  report 
spoke  with  gratification  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  educational  facilities  offered  by  the 
Church,  and  the  increased  interest  taken  by 
the  people  in  the  subject  of  education,  leading 
to  a  “  marked  advance  ”  in  the  general  intel- 
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lectual  standing  of  the  Church.  An  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  "Winchester  Profession  of  Faith, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  previous  year,  came  up  for  final 
action.  The  amendment  proposed  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  word  “bring”  for  “restore”  in  the 
following  article  of  the  Winchester  Profession : 
“  That  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love, 
revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  one  Holy 
Spirit  of  grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole 
family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness.” 
The  advocates  of  the  amendment  urged  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  use  of  the  word  “restore” 
implied  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
primal  state  of  man  was  one  of  holiness,  which 
was  not  the  belief  of  the  Church.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  lost,  the  vote  being  25  for  it  and  31 
against  it.  The  Board  of  Trustees  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  add  $300  to  their  appropriation  for 
scholarships,  and  to  readjust  the  distribution 
of  the  whole  sum  so  that  more  students  could 
be  benefited  by  them  ;  and  the  Convention  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  its  settled  policy  to  continue  the 
scholarship  loan,  “  substantially  on  the  scale 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  present  year.” 
The  Trustees  had  represented  that  the  statis¬ 
tical  reports  had  been  furnished  from  the  State 
Conventions  in  improved  forms  and  with  greater 
fullness  than  in  previous  years,  hut  that  they 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  full.  The  Convention 
recommended  that  greater  pains  he  taken  to 
get  full  statistics,  and  that  efforts  he  made  to 
secure  a  larger  patronage  for  the  denomina¬ 
tional  schools.  Measures  were  recommended 
for  stimulating  a  more  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  State  Conventions  with  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  in  the  matter  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  A  resolution  was  adopted  recommend¬ 
ing  to  any  State  Convention  that  believes  the 
administration  of  discipline  within  its  juris¬ 
diction  would  he  promoted  thereby,  to  desig¬ 
nate  some  person,  when  practicable  a  layman 
and  a  lawyer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  when  oc¬ 
casion  requires,  to  prefer  charges  and  prosecute 
them  to  trial.  Subscriptions  were  taken  up 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  which 
resulted  in  securing  pledges  of  money  which 
were  regarded  as  sufficient  to  secure  the  pro¬ 
spective  extinction  of  the  entire  debt  of  the 
body. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  "Woman’s  Cen¬ 
tenary  Association  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention.  The 
Treasurer  reported  that  a  balance  remained  in 
the  treasury  on  October  22d  of  $2,254.65.  The 
Tract  and  Publication  Committee  bad  received 
$261,  had  expended  $242,  and  had  circulated 
368,900  pages  of  tracts  during  the  year,  making 
a  total  of  2,003,500  pages  circulated  since  the 
enterprise  was  started. 

UTAH.  The  Legislature  met  in  biennial  ses¬ 
sion  on  January  14th.  On  February  14th  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  to  which  had  been  referred  so 
much  of  the  Governor’s  message  as  related  to 
polygamous  marriages,  reported  the  follow¬ 


ing  conclusions,  which  were  approved  by  the 
House: 

First.  That,  while  the  divine  law  most  strictly 
condemns  fornications,  adulteries,  etc.,  it  does  in  no 
instance  condemn  the  class  of  marriages  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  such  marriages  were 
sanctioned,  approbated,  blessed,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  commanded  by  the  great  lawgiver  him¬ 
self. 

Second.  That  while  illegitimate  children,  or  bas¬ 
tards,  were  under  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  and 
debarred  from  entering  the  congregations  of  the  Lord 
for  ten  generations,  the  children  of  polygamists  were 
called  of  God,  and,  by  his  divine  appointment,  were 
made^prophets,  rulers,  and  judges  in  Israel. 

Third.  That  there  was  no  distinction,  in  the  divine 
law,  in  the  inheritance  of  property,  between  poly¬ 
gamic  and  monogamic  children. 

Fourth.  That  the  law  of  God  emphatically  declares 
the  marriage  ordinance  to  be  a  divine  ordinance,  as 
is  most  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  :  . 

“  What  God  hath  joined  together,”  etc. 

Millions  of  Christians,  among  civilized  nations,  are 
unwilling  to  receive  this  holy  sacrament,  and  enter 
into  its  sacred  bonds,  only  upon  conditions  that  the 
solemn  rites  connected  with  the  ordinance  should  be 
administered  by  their  own  regularly  ordained  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities,  being  exercised  with  the  same 
conscientious  and  religious  views  which  they  have 
in  regard  to  other  religious  sacraments.  An  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Territory, 
like  other  religious  bodies,  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
the  marriage  ordinance.  They  also  conscientiously 
and  religiously  believe  in  both  forms  or  conditions 
of  Scriptural  marriage,  namely,  the  monogamic  and 
polygamic,  and  desire  to  practice  the  same,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  divine  ordinances  and  laws  of  God. 

Fifth.  That  your  Committee,  having  sworn  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  do  not 
consider  themselveB  authorized  to  legislate  against 
the  religious  belief  and  practices  of  any  ecclesiastical 
denomination  who  may  wish  to  make  this  Territory 
their  home. 

The  most  important  measures  enacted  were 
a  criminal  practice  act,  a  revenue  law,  and  an 
election  law.  By  the  last-mentioned  law  all 
voters  must  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  resided  in  the  Territory  six 
months  and  in  the  precinct  one  month.  If 
males  they  must  be  native-born  or  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  tax -payers  in 
the  Territory.  A  female  need  not  be  a  tax¬ 
payer,  and,  if  the  wife,  widow,  or  daughter  of 
a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  need  not  her¬ 
self  be  native-born  or  naturalized.  This  law 
is  obnoxious  to  the  non-Mormons  of  Utah,  as, 
though  nominally  an  improvement  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  system,  the  ambiguity  of  its  provisions 
in  many  respects  offers  facilities  for  church 
manipulation.  The  revenue  law  levies  a  tax 
annually  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  for  Terri¬ 
torial  purposes,  three  mills  on  the  dollar  for 
the  benefit  of  district  schools,  and  such  sum  as 
the  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  may 
designate  for  county  purposes,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  six  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  Legislature 
also  adopted  and  entered  on  the  minutes  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Brigham 
Young. 

The  subject  of  fish  culture  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  the  Territory  during  the 
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last  few  years,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Zion’s  Cooperative  Fish 
Association. 

The  total  receipts  into  the  Territorial  Trea¬ 
sury  for  the  two  years  ending  December  31, 
1817,  amounted  to  $94,410.06,  including  $532.- 
24  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period; 
the  disbursements  were  $94,325.33.  The  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  property  in  1877  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

COUNTIES. 

Salt  Lake . . . 

W  eber . 

Utah . 

Box  Elder. . 

Cache . 

Tooele . 

Summit .... 

Davis . 

Sanpete  .... 

Washington 

Juab . 

Iron . 

Morgan  .... 

Kane . 

Beaver . 

Millard . 

Sevier . 

Wasatch. . . . 

Eich . 

Piute . 


Total .  $22,553,660 

The  school  population  (six  to  sixteen  years 
of  age)  reported  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1877  was  30,792 ;  the  enrollment,  19,779 ;  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance,  13,420 ;  number  of  schools, 
327. 

The  amount  of  Territorial  appropriation  annual¬ 
ly  is  . 

The  amount  paid  to  teachers  annually  is . 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  schools  annually  is . 

The  amount  of  building  fund  raised  in  1877  is. . . 

The  amount  of  Superintendent’s  salary  per 

year  is . 

The  amount  of  stationery,  printing,  etc.,  per 
year . . 


Making  a  total  annual  expenditure  of . $160,063  83 

Increased  by  salaries  paid  private  and  mission 
school  teachers,  approximate .  50,000  00 


Total  expended  on  schools  in  the  Territory. .  $210,063  S3 


The  reported  value  of  district  school  property  in 

the  Territory  is .  $323,202  89 

The  value  of  property  owned  by  private  schools 
is  about .  75,000  00 


$20,000  00 
77,430  63 
30,115  94 
30,717  26 

1,500  00 

250  00 


Total  value  of 
property  assessed. 

$8,171,820 
2,105,428 
2,033.904 
1,S27,5S0 
1,205,367 
1,060,160 
SOS, 536 
812,132 
664,072 
605,572 
459,296 
446,056 
423,928 
343,944 
410,320 
300.816 
287,523 
1  S3, 760 
168.940 
119,512 


of  various  degrees,  51,072  lay  members,  and 
32,975  children  under  eight  years  of  age. 
At  the  October  Conference  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  late  Brigham  Young  was  pre¬ 
sented,  the  material  portion  of  which  is  as 
follows  : 

It  was  known  to  everybody  that  in  consequence,  of 
Indian  wars,  bad  legislation,  violence  and  hostility 
of  the  General  Government,  vindictiveness  of  the 
Federal  courts,  bitter  assaults  from  unprincipled  per¬ 
sons,  and  malignant  prosecution  and  persecution  from 
all  sides,  our  late  revered  and  beloved  leader  had 
transferred  certain  property  from  the  possessionof  the 
Church  to  Ms  own  individual  possession.  It  was  done 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  it  from  the  spolia¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  ;  and  now  that  all  danger  is  over, 
it  has  been  transferred  back  to  the  Church  with  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  President  Taylor,  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  the  executors.  When  any  doubts  have 
arisen  as  to  the  ownership  of  any  property,  we  have 
given  the  estate  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  we 
hope  the  Saints  of  the  living  God  will  support  us  in 
our  action.  Of  course  we  have  found  errors  and 
omissions,  but  the  accounts  are  nevertheless  correct. 
The  duty  of  investigating  these  accounts  has  been 
very  unpleasant  and  onerous,  but  after  the  exercise 
of  the  utmost  vigilance  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
our  labors  has  been  reached. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Reynolds  vs. 
United  States  involves  the  whole  question  of  po¬ 
lygamy  in  the  Territories  and  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  for  its  sup¬ 
pression.  Keynolds  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  contracting  a  bigamous  marriage.  He 
was  tried  in  the  Third  Judicial  Court  of  Utah 
and  found  guilty.  He  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory,  and  finally  to  this  Court, 
which  now  affirms  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
tribunals,  and  decides  that  the  plea  of  religious 
conviction  is  not  a  valid  defense  ;  that  polyga¬ 
my  is  not  under  the  protection  of  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  interfer¬ 
ence  with  religious  belief;  that  Congress  had 
power  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  polygamous 
marriages  in  Utah,  and  that  such  laws  are  con¬ 
stitutional.  The  view  taken  of  this  decision  by 
the  Mormons  may  be  seen  by  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  Salt  Lake  paper,  written,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  by  Bishop  Taylor : 


Which  makes  the  reported  value  of  school  prop¬ 
erty . .  $39S,202  89 

The  Superintendent,  however,  thinks  the  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  school  property  is  not  less  than 
$600,000. 

The  Mormon  Conference  met  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  April,  and  also  in  October.  At  the 
former  meeting  the  report  of  the  Trustee-in¬ 
trust  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1877, 
was  presented,  from  which  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  appear :  Amount  of  tithes  received,  $444,- 
902.81;  number  of  tithe-payers,  15,032;  dis¬ 
bursed  to  Indians  and  the  poor,  $21,385.54; 
to  bishops  and  their  clerks,  $40,315.15 ;  local 
disbursements,  $90,925.83;  turned  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  tithing  office,  $302,168.30.  The  statistical 
reports  of  the  Conference  show  22,574  priests 


The  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  public 
mind  is,  “  What  are  Mormons  going  to  do  about  it?” 
So  far  as  we  understand  their  views  and  feelings, 
we  should  say  they  will  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  is  composed  of  people  who  are 
chiefly  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  them 
came  from  foreign  lands.  When  they  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  they  made  no  promise  of  submis¬ 
sion  to  any  interference  with  their  religious  liberty : 
neither  did  they  agree  that  Congress  or  any  court 
should  decide  what  might  or  might  not  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  part  of  their  religious  faith.  The  celestial  mar¬ 
riage,  including  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives, 
was  revealed  directly  to  them  from  God.  It  does  not 
matter  who  may  dispute  this  as  a  fact.  They  have  evi¬ 
dence  of  it,  which  to  them  is  complete,  leaving  no 
room,  for  doubt.  Congress,  many  years  after  this 
doctrine  became  an  integral  part  of  their  religious 
creed,  the  practice  of  which  was  commanded  by  the 
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Almighty,  passed  a  statute  declaring  what  G-od  has 
authorized  a  crime  against  the  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  now  affirms  that  law  to  be  valid.  Does  this 
affect  in  any  way  the  truth  that  God  lias  revealed 
and  commanded  it?  Not  in  the  remotest  degree. 
The  principles  which  underlie  the  plural  marriages 


are  just  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  at  any  previous 
time,  and  no  human  law  or  court  decision  can  possi¬ 
bly  alter  or  abrogate  them.  The  issue  is  between 
the  Supreme  Being  and  those  who  venture,  igno¬ 
rantly  or  otherwise,  to  oppose  his  purposes  and  de¬ 
signs. 


Y 


VERMONT.  The  Republican  party  of  this 
State  held  their  Convention  at  Burlington  on 
the  22  d  of  May,  to  nominate  a  State  ticket, 
with  the  following  result:  For  Governor, 
Redfield  Proctor,  of  Rutland ;  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  E.  P.  Cotton,  of  Irasburg;  for 
State  Treasurer,  John  A.  Page,  of  Montpelier. 
This  Convention  was  considered  the  largest 
ever  held  in  V ermont  by  the  Republicans.  The 
platform  adopted  was  as  follows: 

The  Bepublicans  of  Vermont,  steadfastly  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  oft-declaredprinciples  of  their  party,  and 
sensible  of  the  gravity  of  present  exigencies  in  our 
country,  hereby  resolve : 

1.  That  the  motives  and  general  course  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Hayes  have  our  hearty  ap¬ 
probation;  and  though  differences  as  to  party  pol¬ 
icy  may  exist  we  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Bepublicans  in  Congress  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  suffer  no  divisions,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
observe  the  excellent  precept,  “  In  essentials,  unity  ; 
in  non-essentials,  liberty  ;  in  all  things,  charity.” 

2.  That,  welcoming  truth  and  shrinking  not  from 
investigation,  we  yet  condemn  as  unfair,  uncalled 
for,  and  revolutionary  the  measure  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  investigate  a  part 
only  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  and  consider  that  all  efforts  to  reopen  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  such  magnitude  after  it  has  been  lawfully  and, 
as  we  believe,  justly  closed,  are  detrimental  to  the 
prosperity  and  perilous  to  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  deserving  the  reprehension  of  all  good  citizens. 

3.  That,  while  we  deplore  the  continued  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  South  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  give  equal  privileges  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  whole  country,  we  do  recognize  the 
patriotic  action  and  devotion  of  those  in  that  section 
who  now  stand  firm  for  the  Union  and  the  perpetu¬ 
ity  of  good  government. 

4.  That  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  freemen  of  Vermont  the  candidates  this  day 
nominated. 

The  nomination  of  candidates  for  Congress 
by  local  conventions  resulted  as  follows :  First 
District,  Charles  H.  Joyce,  of  Rutland ;  Sec¬ 
ond,  James  M.  Tyler,  of  Brattleboro ;  Third, 
William  W.  Grout,  of  Barton. 

The  Democrats  met  at  Montpelier  on  the 
20th  of  June,  about  three  hundred  delegates 
being  present,  and  nominated  candidates  for 
State  officers  as  follows :  For  Governor,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  H.  Bingham,  of  Stowe ;  for  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor,  Jerome  W.  Pierce,  of  Spring- 
field  ;  for  Treasurer,  George  E.  Boyce,  of 
Rutland.  The  following  platform  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted : 

The  Democrats  of  Vermont  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled  congratulate  the  country  on  the  restoration  of 
home  rule  in  the  South,  the  era  of  peace  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  the  overthrow  of  military  domination, 
brought  about  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Democracy,  backed  by  the  strong  voice  of  a 


large  majority  of  the  people  whose  suffrages  elected 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  nation.  W e  recognize  the  present 
deplorable  condition  of  morals  and  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country,  as  the  result  of  the  departure 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  as 
taught  and  practiced  in  the  early  days  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  that  upon  the  Bepublican  party,  its  mea¬ 
sures  and  men,  rests  the  grave  responsibility  for  the 
departure  from  those  principles  and  fqr  the  financial 
distress,  misery,  and  want  that  have  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  It  has 
had  the  entire  control  of  legislation  of  the  country 
for  sixteen  years,  and  it  has  enacted  and  perpetuated 
a  policy  which  has  tended  to  enrich  the  few  and  im¬ 
poverish  the  many,  and  to  control  in  its  interests,  if 
not  utterly  destroy,  the  rights  and  franchises  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  of  States,  under  the  Constitution.  Its  sys¬ 
tem  of  finance  has  been  one  of  favors  to  moneyed 
monopolies,  of  unequal  taxation,  of  exemption  of 
the  rich  from  the  just  burdens  of  the  Government, 
and  reckless  and  criminal  extravagance  in  public 
expenditure,  thus  tending  to  discourage  every  enter¬ 
prise  that  promised  remuneration  to  labor  or  general 
prosperity  to  the  nation.  It  has  granted  the  lands 
of  the  people  to  gigantic  corporations  andhas  shield¬ 
ed  the  most  flagrant  dishonesty  in  official  station. 
Its  present  hold  upon  the  Federal  power  was  secured 
by  fraud;  perjury,  and  forgery,  in  shameless  defiance 
of  the  will  of  the  people  as  legally  and  constitution¬ 
ally  expressed  at  the  ballot-box  in  1876.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  such  principles  and  such  measures  and  men, 
we  cordially  invite  the  freemen  of  the  State,  of  what¬ 
ever  political  predilections,  to  unite  with  us  in  the 
following  declaration  of  principles: 

1.  Fidelity  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  retrenchment  and  economy  in  Federal  and 
State  administration,  and  the  lessening  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  imposed  on  labor  by  reduction  of  offices  and 
taxation. 

2.  The  strict  accountability  of  all  officials,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Democratic  tests  of  honesty, 
fidelity,  and  capacity  as  essential  qualifications  for 
all  public  officers. 

3.  The  honest  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  such 
currency  as  its  terms  imply,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  public  faith. 

4.  Home  rule,  no  centralization  of  State  or  Federal 
powers,  no  Federal  interference  in  municipal,  State, 
or  Federal  elections. 

5.  A  just  and  equitable  revenue  tariff  incidentally 
fostering  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests. 

6.  One  currency  for  all.  We  oppose  the  present 
national  banking  system,  and  recommend  the  grad¬ 
ual  substitution  of  greenbacks  for  national-bank 
bills. 

Whereas,  The  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
last  Presidential  contest  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
popular  majority,  and  by  clear  and  decisive  major¬ 
ity  in  the  electoral  college,  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  President,  and  the  will  of  the  nation  as  con¬ 
stitutionally  declared  having  been  nullified  by  the 
grossest  usurpations  and  frauds,  instigated,  protected, 
and  adopted  by  men  now  high  in  position  and  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Administration, _  and  rendered 
operative  by  the  presence  of  a  formidable  military 
force :  therefore, 
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Resolved ,  That  the  Democracy  of  Vermont  at  this 
its  first  convention  since  the  consummation  of  the 
great  crime  does,  in  the  interest  of  constitutional 
government  and  in  vindication  and  preservation  of 
the  sacred  right  of  the  majority  to  choose  their 
rulers,  denounce  and  condemn  with  most  earnest 
indignation  this  foul  crime  against  our  institutions 
and  hold  it  up  to  universal  execration. 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  due  to  the  patriotic  men  who  origi¬ 
nated  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  oppo¬ 
sition  are  carrying  through  the  investigation  of  the 
electoral  frauds  in  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

Resolved ,  That  the  revelations  already  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  criminating  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Eepublican  Senator  from  Ohio 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
this  investigation. 

Resolved ,  That  while  we  would  sanction  no  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  official  title  of  President  Hayes,  we 
urge  the  criminal  prosecution,  conviction,  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  all  who  aided  and  abetted  the  infamous 
frauds  by  which  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  were  wrested  from  their  lawfully  elected  pos¬ 
sessors. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Democracy  of  Vermont  will 
earnestly  labor  for  purer  and  more  economical  ad¬ 
ministration;  that  the  State  ticket  nominated  to¬ 
day  shall  receive  our  united  and  hearty  support,  and 
that  we  hail  with  satisfaction  the  evidence  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  party  of  political  bigotry,  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  unjust  rule,  which  has  for  twenty 
years  controlled  the  State.  Convinced  that  this 
party,  made  infamous  by  the  most  gigantic  crimes, 
can  not  always  prosper  or  maintain  its  ascendancy 
over  a  free  people,  wo  call  upon  all  who  believe  in 
honest  government  and  desire  the  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions  to  aid  in  strengthening  our  organization, 
which  must  be  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  State  and 
nation  when  political  crime  shall  become  exposed 
in  all  its  hideousness,  and  the  people  are  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  danger  that  threatens  them  from 
those  who  have  turned  the  Government  into  a  ref¬ 
uge  of  thieves,  and  who  to-day  are  prospering  on 
crime. 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Congressmen 
were :  First  District,  J.  J.  R.  Randall ;  Second, 
Asa  M.  Dickey,  of  St.  Johnsbury ;  Third,  Brad¬ 
ley  Barlow. 

The  National  party  assembled  in  State  Con¬ 
vention  at  Burlington  on  the  1st  of  August, 
and  adopted  the  following  platform  : 

1.  The  financial  system  needed  is  that  all  money 
must  be  issued  by  the  Government ;  that,  whether 
made  of  metal  or  paper,  it  must  be  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete  in  itself ;  be  full  legal  tender  in  every  case  and 
to  any  amount  in  the  payment  and  lawful  discharge 
of  every  species  of  indebtedness,  no  matter  of  how 
little  commercial  value  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made. 

2.  Congress  shall  create  a  suitable  amount  ot 
money  in  a  safe  and  convenient  form  to  meet  the 
necessary  requirements  of  the  business  and  labor  of 
the  country. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  privileged  class  of  creditors ; 
official  salaries,  pensions,  bonds,  and  all  other  debts 
and  obligations,  public  and  privato,  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  legal-tender  money  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  were  incurred. 

4.  The  public  lands  are  the  common  property  ot 
the  whole  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  specula¬ 
tors  or  granted  to  railroads  or  corporations,  but 
should  be  donated  to  actual  settlers  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities. 

5.  All  useless  offices  should  be  abolished,  most 
rigid  economy  enforced  in  every  branch  of  the  public 


service,  and  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  public 
officers  who  betray  the  trusts  reposed  in  them. 

6.  That  a  graded  income  tax  on  all  net  incomes 
exceeding  $2,000  be  increased  on  each  additional 
$1,000  of  income. 

7.  That  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  the  principal  of  bonds  payable  in 
coin  was  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  and  a  grave 
breach  of  the  public  trust,  which  ought  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  rescinded;  and  the  issuing  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  a  larger  amount  of  4j^  per 
cent,  bonds  in  advance  of  the  Government’s  need  of 
money,  and  when  4  per  cent,  bonds  could  have  been 
floated  just  as  well,  was  an  act  of  unaccountable  folly 
or  impeachable  fraud. 

The  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at 
St.  Albans  on  August  22d ;  at  which  time  and 
place  they  nominated  their  candidates  for  State 
officers,  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Charles  C. 
Martin,  of  Ferrysburg;  for  Lieutenant-Govern¬ 
or,  John  W.  Currier,  of  Troy ;  for  State  Trea¬ 
surer,  Fletcher  Torbee,  of  Swanton. 

At  the  election  in  September  the  Republican 
nominees  were  elected  by  large  majorities.  The 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State  for 
Governor  was  57,956,  of  which  Redfield  Proc¬ 
tor  received  37,312 ;  William  H.  H.  Bingham, 
17,247;  Charles  C.  Martin,  2,635;  C.  W.  Wil¬ 
lard,  730 ;  scattering,  32.  For  Congressmen, 
the  Republican  nominees  were  elected  in  the 
First  and  Second  Districts.  In  the  Third  Dis¬ 
trict  there  was  no  election.  The  Democratic 
candidate  received  a  very  large  majority  of 
votes  over  the  Republican,  but  less  than  re¬ 
quired  to  secure  an  election.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  cast  was  19,506,  distributed  among  three 
competitors,  as  follows:  Bradley  Barlow,  9,119; 
William  W.  Grout,  6,679;  George  L.  Water¬ 
man,  3,572  ;  scattering,  136.  The  Legislature 
is  divided  as  follows :  in  the  Senate,  29  Repub¬ 
licans,  1  Democrat ;  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  173  Republicans,  41  Democrats,  11 
Nationals,  and  4  Independents.  Nine  mem¬ 
bers  were  not  elected. 

The  Legislature  met  for  the  biennial  session 
of  1878  on  October  2d.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  Governor  Fairbanks  delivered  his 
valedictory  message  to  the  Legislature  con¬ 
cerning  several  matters  brought  to  his  official 
attention  since  the  presentation  of  his  message 
in  1876.  He  states  that  in  this  he  departs 
from  the  usual  custom  of  his  predecessors  on 
going  out  of  office,  but  does  so,  judging  that 
the  knowledge  he  now  imparts  to  them  “  will 
be  not  only  helpful,  but  important,  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties.” 

The  financial  condition  of  Vermont  is  most 
satisfactory,  she  being  virtually  out  of  debt,  as 
appears  from  the  following  statement  made  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 
1878: 

LIABILITIES. 


Due  towns  from  United  States  surplus  fund. . . .  $11,519  96 

Due  on  soldiers’  accounts .  11,074  3g 

Due  suspense  account  (outstanding  checks) .  l’s33  80 

Bonds  due  December  1,  1976 .  6,500  00 

“  “  “  1,  1878 .  38,500  00 

Due  Agricultural  College  fund .  185,500  00 


Total .  $199,928  11 
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ASSETS. 

Due  on  tax  of  1877 .  $8,73162 

Cash  in  Treasury  and  banks .  186,111  27 

- - $194,842  89 


Excess  of  liabilities .  $5, 0S5  22- 

Deducting  from  the  liabilities  the  amount  due 
Agricultural  College  fund,  and  due  towns  on 
account  of  United  States  surplus  fund,  not 
probably  to  be  called  for  for  Beveral  years,  the 
liabilities  would  be .  62,908  15 

Leaving  a  balance  of  assets  of .  $141,934  74 

from  which  to  pay  unexpended  appropriations, 
estimated  to  be  paid  within  ninety  days .  54,000  00 

Leaving  a  balance  of .  $87,934  74 

toward  the  expenses  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
including  expenses  of  a  legislative  session. 


The  State  expenditures  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased  till  1878,  although  the  prices  of  farm 
products,  of  labor,  and  of  most  articles  that  go 
to  make  up  the  cost  of  living,  do  not  vary  ma¬ 
terially  from  what  they  were  in  1860.  The 
difference  in  the  amounts  paid  by  the  State  for 
the  same  kinds  of  expenditures  in  the  years  1860 
and  1876  is  shown  by  the  following  compara¬ 
tive  table : 


EXPENDITURES. 

1860. 

18?6. 

Court  expenses . 

$65,570  24 

$133,583  92 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  State  ) 
officers . j' 

5,413  31 

13,228  18 

Printing . 

2,053  07 

7,563  58 

Care  of  deaf;  dumb,  blind,  insane,  1 
etc . | 

12,474  17 

28,212  20 

Agriculture . 

-1,832  45 

2,685  98 

Militia. . 

2,7S7  00 

15,759  12 

Education . 

Fish  Commissioners . 

6,879  13 

17^954  97 
751  67 
1,749  22 

Library  . 

1,420  40 

EXPENSE8  OF  SESSION. 

Debentures  of  General  Assembly. . 

28,328  40 

48,833  00 

Secretaries,  clerks,  and  reporters . . 
Legislative  printing . 

1,075  00 

2,700  50 

6,518  51 

22,593  86 

The  court  expenses  in  the  year  1878  exceed¬ 
ed  those  of  1876  by  more  than  $35,000. 

An  act  was  passed  creating  a  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  “  for  a  revision  of  the  statutes  ” ; 
and  a  joint  resolution  for  the  reduction  of 
court  expenses  was  introduced  in  the  House 
on  the  eve  of  final  adjournment,  as  follows: 
“  That  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  under  an  act  passed  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  providing  for  a  revision  of  the  statutes  be 
requested  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature 
what,  in  their  judgment,  shall  be  the  best 
method  by  which  court  expenses  may  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  courts  at  the 
same  time  be  preserved.” 

The  savings  banks  in  Vermont  have  been 
steadily  increasing  in  number  and  extent  of 
operations  on  a  sound  basis.  The  number  of 
these  banks  at  present  is  21 ;  of  their  deposit¬ 
ors,  32,117 ;  and  the  amount  of  all  their  de¬ 
posits,  $8,321,726,  a  decrease  of  $250,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  expenses  of  all  these  banks 
for  the  year,  including  revenue  taxes  to  the 
United  States,  were  $46,903.12.  Their  aggre¬ 
gate  surplus  in  1878  is  $383,514,  showing  an 
increase  of  more  than  $27,000  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  The  dividends  paid  out  during  the 
year  amounted  to  about  half  a  million  dollars. 
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The  State  Inspector  of  Finance,  in  his  last  an¬ 
nual  report,  bears  witness  “that  during  the 
past  two  years  no  failure  or  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  has  taken  place  among  the  savings  banks 
of  Vermont;  and  that  for  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  no  savings  bank  in  Vermont  has 
failed  to  respond  to  its  depositors  when  called 
upon  for  deposits.” 

The  education  of  youth  seems  to  continue 
in  its  regular  course.  The  Governor  requests 
the  Legislature  carefully  to  consider  the  report 
last  submitted  by  the  experienced  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  various 
specific  recommendations  contained  in  it ;  sug¬ 
gesting  that,  whatever  action  the  Legislature 
may  take  on  this  important  subject,  it  should 
give  the  State  policy  a  character  of  uniformity 
and  permanency.  Besides  a  number  of  laws 
enacted  at  this  session  regarding  district  and 
county  schools,  and  their  officers,  one  was 
passed  relating  to  the  normal  schools,  which 
provides  as  follows:  “The  existence  of  the 
three  normal  schools  in  this  State,  with  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  heretofore  granted,  is 
hereby  continued  until  August,  1890.  ...  No 
more  than  two  courses  of  study  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  normal  schools  of  this  State.  .  .  . 
The  two  courses  of  study  may  include  such 
branches  of  learning  as  have  been  set,  or  shall 
be  set,  by  the  trustees  of  any  normal  school, 
acting  in  concurrence  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Education ;  but  no  foreign  language,  an¬ 
cient  or  modern,  shall  be  a  subject  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  normal  school.  ...  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  each  term  of  half  year,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  provisions  of  sections  two  and 
three  of  this  act  have  been  complied  with ; 
and,  in  case  of  non-compliance  on  the  part  of 
any  school,  or  of  its  trustees  ©r  teachers,  he 
shall  withhold  the  certificate  upon  which  the 
Auditor  of  Accounts  is  authorized  to  draw  his 
order  for  the  payment  of  moneys  appropriated 
to  such  school.  .  .  .  An  act  relating  to  the 
normal  schools  of  this  State,  approved  No¬ 
vember  28,  1876,  is  hereby  so  amended  as  to 
allow  one  entitled  to  a  scholarship  to  attend 
the  normal  school  in  either  Congressional  dis¬ 
trict;  provided  the  total  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  three  schools  shall  in  no  case  ex¬ 
ceed  the  number  of  towns  in  the  State.” 

The  State  Reform  School  for  boys  and  girls 
is  under  excellent  management.  The  expense 
for  the  inmates  per  capita  during  the  year  was 
$117.29.  The  labor  on  the  farm  of  130  acres 
belonging  to  this  school  is  performed  by  the 
boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer.  They 
are  also  employed  in  seating  chairs. 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  the  number  of 
convicts  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last 
four  years.  In  1874  it  was  85;  in  1876,  119; 
in  1878,  176.  For  the  confinement  of  persons 
guilty  of  minor  offenses,  the  Legislature  of 
1876  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
workhouse,  which  has  been  erected  in  Rutland 
County,  and  was  opened  in  September,  1878, 
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Its  site  covers  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  the 
workhouse  is  considered  as  being  in  everyway 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

In  1878  an  act  was  passed  which  expunges 
the  name  of  “  workhouse  ’’-from  former  acts, 
and  substitutes  the  name  of  “  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection,”  and  defines  the  object  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  be  “for  the  safe-keeping,  correction, 
employment,  and  reformation  of  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  convicted  of 
offenses  for  which  the  punishment  by  law  is 
only  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  also  of  all 
persons  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  conviction,  convicted  of  offenses 
punishable  by  law  with  imprisonment  in  the 
State  Prison,  whom  the  Court  in  its  discretion 
shall  sentence  to  such  institution.”  It  also 
provides  that,  if  any  other  county  in  the  State 
will  contribute,  and  actually  pay  into  the  State 
Treasury,  the  sum  of  $20,000  toward  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  House  of  Correction  within 
its  limits,  then  “  it  shall  be  built  at  a  like  cost 
from  the  State,  and  the  county  shall  have  the 
right  to  use  it  for  a  common  jail  for  said  coun¬ 
ty.” 

A  very  extraordinary  case  of  reprieve,  stay¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  a  death- sentence  within 
one  hour  of  the  time  when  the  doomed  man 
was  to  be  hanged,  occurred  in  Vermont  in 
1877 ;  the  chief  points  of  which  Governor 
Fairbanks  thus  states : 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  John 
P.  Phair,  April  6,  1877,  and  only  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  execution  was  to  take  place,  a  telegram 
was  received  from  M.  0.  Downing,  of  Boston,  sent 
by  advice  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  saying  that  he 
thought  he  saw  and  conversed  with  Mr.  Phair  on  the 
train  coming  from  Providence  to  Boston  on  the  next 
day  following  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Prieze ;  and  also 
a  telegram  from  Charles  H.  Taylor,  manager  of  the 
Boston  “  Globe,”  vouohing  that  Mr.  Downing  was  a 
reliable  man.  Phair  left  Rutland  by  the  early  train 
on  the  morning  of  the  murder,  and  went  to  Boston. 
At  the  trial,  and  in  a  statement  whioh  he  had  caused 
to  be  published,  he  claimed  that  he  did  not  stop  in 
Boston,  but  went  directly  through  to  Providence, 
stopped  over  night,  and  returned  to  Boston  the  next 
forenoon.  The  strong  evidence  on  the  trial  against 
him  showed  that  he,  under  the  name  of  “E.  E. 
Smith,”  occupied  a  room  that  night  at  the  Adams 
House  in  Boston,  in  which,  after  he  left,  was  found 
part  of  a.shawl,  whioh  was  identified  as  having  be¬ 
longed  to  the  murdered  woman,  and  that  unde*  the 
same  name  the  next  morning  he  pawned  in  one  place 
a  watch,  and  in  another  an  opera-glass  and  some 
rings,  which  were  also  identified  as  having  belonged 
to  her.  He  could  not  have  done  this  if  he  went  to 
Providence  and  returned  as  he  claimed,  and  as  Mr. 
Downing’s  testimony  tended  to  show.  There  was 
no  time  for  investigation.  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
stay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  a  short  time, 
and  did  so  until  the  4th  day  of  May  following.  The 
matter  was  of  so  much  importance,  not  only  to 
Phair,  but  to  the  State,  that  I  thought  an  investiga¬ 
tion  should  be  had  by  those  acquainted  with  the  facts 
and  circumstances  attending  the  murder  and  trial. 

The  investigation  here  referred  to  by  the 
Governor  was  immediately  made  under  his  spe¬ 
cial  appointment  by  the  State’s  Attorney  and 
one  of  Phair’s  counsel  at  the  trial,  and  the 
results  of  this  inquiry  tended  to  establish  the 


truth  of  the  alibi ,  which  the  telegraphic  dis¬ 
patch  from  Boston  intimated,  and  which  the 
accused  man  had  pleaded  for  himself  at  his 
trial  three  years  before,  but  was  disbelieved. 
On  these  new  discoveries,  Governor  Fairbanks 
ordered  a  further  stay  of  execution  till  the  first 
Friday  of  February,  1879,  that  the  Legislature 
at  the  session  which  would  take  place  in  the 
interval  might  take  cognizance  of  the  matter 
and  determine  on  it.  In  informing  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  this  reprieve,  the  Governor  states 
that  by  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  he  was  compelled  knowingly  to  act  against 
the  law  of  the  State,  by  whose  express  pro¬ 
visions  the  time  of  presenting  a  petition  for  a 
new  trial  in  Phair’s  behalf,  and  of  acting  on  it 
at  all,  had  long  before  elapsed.  To  debar  a 
man  under  sentence  of  death  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  petitioning  for  a  new  trial  at  any  time 
before  the  sentence  is  actually  executed,  even 
though  there  might  be  good  reasons  for  such 
petition,  the  Governor  regards  to  be  a  defect 
in  the  law,  and  recommends  its  correction. 
The  Legislature  deliberated  on  Phair’s  case  at 
this  session,  and  determined  to  allow  him  a 
new  trial,  which  resulted  in  his  conviction,  and 
he  was  executed  on  April  4,  1879.  They  also 
passed  a  law  in  relation  to  the  available  time 
of  petitioning  for  a  new  trial  in  behalf  of  per¬ 
sons  under  sentence  of  death. 

In  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  there  are  at 
present  459  patients,  of  whom  295  are  main¬ 
tained  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  and  164  at 
the  cost  of  their  respective  towns  or  of  friends. 
Since  the  year  1871-’72,  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  two  classes  of  patients  appears  to 
have  been  undergoing  a  steady  alteration,  to 
the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  State,  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  former,  and  a  decrease  in 
that  of  the  latter ;  as  the  State  beneficiaries, 
who  in  that  year  numbered  238,  in  1878  are 
273  ;  while  the  town  or  private  patients,  who 
were  then  273,  are  now  164. 

The  session  of  1878  closed  on  the  27th  of 
November.  The  number  of  bills  acted  upon 
exceeded  that  of  previous  sessions  by  about 
100. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in 
1876,  a  considerable  bequest  has  been  made  to 
the  State  of  Vermont  in  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  Arunah  Huntington,  who  died  at  Brant¬ 
ford,  Canada,  on  January  10, 1877,  leaving  to 
the  State  the  whole  of  his  property,  invento¬ 
ried  in  the  will  at  $202,000,  as  a  common- 
school  fund.  Mr.  Huntington  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  born  at  Roxbury  in  1794,  but  re¬ 
moved  thence  in  1828  to  Brantford,  where  he 
resided  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  no 
children,  and  his  widow,  a  second  wife,  is  not 
an  heir  at  law,  because  of  an  antenuptial  con¬ 
tract.  All  of  his  property,  except  $3,450  of 
real  estate  in  Canada,  is  personal,  consisting  of 
bank  and  insurance  stock,  railroad  securities, 
and  personal  loans.  Those  who  claim  to  be  his 
heirs  at  law  have  instituted  proceedings  in 
chancery,  praying  that  the  whole  devise  be  de- 
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dared  void,  and  asking  that  the  heirs  at  law 
be  dedared  entitled  to  the  same,  according  to 
eir  several  interests.  The  Legislature  consid¬ 
ered  the  subject,  and,  upon  the  report  of  the 
J udiciary  Committee  to  whom  it  had  been  re¬ 
ferred,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  accepted  Mr. 
Huntington’s  bequest. 

VICTOR  EMANUEL  II.,  the  first  Ring  of 
united  Italy,  born  March  14, 1820,  died  January 
9,  1878.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Charles  Al¬ 
bert,  Xing  of  Sardinia.  In  the  wars  of  his 
father  against  Austria  he  saw  active  service, 
distinguishing  himself  on  all  occasions  by  his 
personal  bravery.  After  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Novara  his  father  abdicated  in  his  favor, 
March  23,  1849.  The  conditions  under  which 
he  ascended  the  throne  were  very  difficult ; 
but  by  introducing  reforms  in  the  army  and  in 
the  finances,  and  by  selecting  capable  minis¬ 
ters,  like  D’Azeglio  and  Cavour,  he  raised  the 
condition  of  his  country.  The  first  important 
act  of  his  reign  was  his  participation  in  the 
Crimean  war.  In  the  war  with  Austria  in  1859 
he  took  part  himself,  together  with  his  son 
Humbert,  and  through  it  acquired  Lombardy. 
In  1860  be  annexed  Modena,  Parma,  Tuscany, 
a  large  part  of  the  Papal  States,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  on  March  17th  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy.  Venetia  was  added  to  his  do¬ 
minions  after  a  short  war,  which  he  carried  on 
in  1866  in  alliance  with  Prussia  against  Austria, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  Papal  dominions 
were  added  to  Italy  in  1870,  and  in  1871  Rome 
became  the  capital  of  united  Italy.  He  was 
married  in  1842  to  the  Archduchess  Adelaide 
of  Austria,  who  died  in  1855,  and  by  whom 
he  had  six  children.  His  oldest  son,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  on  the  throne,  is  Humbert,  born 
March  14,  1844,  and  married  on  April  22, 1868, 
to  Princess  Maria  Margaretha  of  Savoy.  Of 
his  other  children,  Princess  Olothilde  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Prince  Napoleon;  Pia  is  the  present 
Queen  of  Portugal;  and  Amadeus,  Duke  of 
Aosta,  was  King  of  Spain  from  1870  to  1873. 
Victor  Emanuel  contracted  a  morganatic  mar¬ 
riage  with  Rosina  Vercellana,  whom  he  made 
Countess  de  Mirafiore.  The  sons  of  this  un¬ 
ion  caused  him  great  trouble  and  annoyance. 
Special  works  on  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  reign 
have  been  written  by  Riiffer  (“  Konig  Victor 
Emanuel,”  1878)  and  Bersezio  (“II  Regno  di 
Vittorio  Emmanuele  II.,”  1878). 

VICTORIA,  Alexandria,  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Empress  of  India,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Sov¬ 
ereign  of  the  Orders  of  the  Garter,  Thistle, 
Bath,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George, 
was  born  at  Kensington  Palace,  London,  May 
24,  1819.  Her  parents  resided  at  Darmstadt 
until  shortly  before  her  birth,  when  they  re¬ 
moved  to  England.  She  is  the  sole  child  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George 

III.  The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  wife 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  afterward 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  only  child  of  George 

IV. ,  occurred  on  the  6th  of  November,  1817. 


On  the  11th  of  July,  1818,  the  Duke  of  Clar¬ 
ence,  afterward  William  IV.,  married  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  On 
the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Kent  wedded  Vic¬ 
toria  Maria  Louisa  of  Saxe-Coburg,  widow  of 
Charles  Louis,  Prince  of  Leiningen.  The  Prince 
had  died  in  1813,  leaving  her  with  two  chil¬ 
dren — Charles,  Prince  of  Leiningen,  who  died 
in  1859  ;  and  Anna,  who  married  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe-Langenburg,  and  died  in  1872.  By 
her  second  marriage  the  Duchess  of  Kent  bad 
issue  only  the  Princess  Victoria.  When  she 
was  eight  months  old  the  Duke  of  Kent  died 
at  Sidmouth,  January  23,  1820,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
summoned  her  brother,  Prince  Leopold,  who 
henceforward  assumed  a  father’s  place  toward 
the  youthful  princess.  Two  daughters,  both 
of  whom  died  in  infancy,  were  born  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  succession  to  the 
throne  was  long  doubtful.  While  carefully 
trained  for  the  exalted  position  she  was  des¬ 
tined  to  fill,  the  Princess  Victoria  was  sedu¬ 
lously  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  brilliant  but 
uncertain  future.  When  the  Regency  bill  was 
in  progress,  she  was  twelve  years  old,  and  a 
genealogical  table  was  purposely  placed  in  her 
historical  book.  Examining  it,  she  first  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  was  heir  apparent.  She  made 
to  her  governess,  the  Baroness  Lutzen,  this 
characteristic  observation,  “  I  see  that  I  am 
nearer  to  the  throne  than  I  thought — I  will  be 
good.”  A  nation  will  attest  how  this  childish 
promise  has  been  kept.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
devoted  her  life  to  superintending  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Princess,  which  was  intrusted  to 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  Her  chief 
instructor  was  Mr.  Davys,  afterward  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  Sound  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  and  all  princely  lore  were  early  instilled 
into  her  mind.  When  Prince  Leopold  became 
King  of  the  Belgians,  he  did  not  relax  his  care 
of  bis  royal  niece.  Her  life  was  spent  in  com¬ 
parative  retirement  until  she  attained  her  eigh¬ 
teenth  year.  Her  accession  was  then  evidently 
close  at  hand,  and  under  the  difficulties  of  her 
lofty  position,  his  judgment  and  experience 
were  always  at  her  command.  He  placed  near 
her  his  most  trusted  friend,  Baron  Stockmar, 
a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  English 
modes  of  thought  and  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  William  IV.  died. 
On  the  28th  of  June  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  well 
fitted  to  guide  the  youthful  Queen ;  but  the 
strife  of  parties  was  peculiarly  fierce,  and  in 
1839  he  resigned.  Sir  Robert  Peel  attempted 
to  form  an  administration,  which  broke  down 
on  the  question  of  the  retirement  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Queen’s  bedchamber.  The  Tories  were 
exasperated  at  this  failure,  which  they  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Queen’s  partiality  for  the  ministers 
who  had,  first  surrounded  her,  the  first  duty  of 
a  constitutional  monarch  being  to  maintain  a 
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position  of  strict  neutrality.  All  parties  were 
anxious  that  the  Queen  should  have  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  support  of  a  husband.  Thus  urged, 
the  Queen  consented  to  a  marriage  with  her 
cousin,  Prince  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe,  Prince 
of  Coburg  and  Gotha,  which  took  place  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James’s,  on  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1840.  Her  Majesty  has  issue:  1. 
Victoria,  Adelaide,  Princess  Royal,  born  No¬ 
vember  21,  1840 ;  married  January  25,  1858, 
to  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia.  2.  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
born  November  9,  1841 ;  married  March  10, 
1863,  to  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.  3. 
Alice  Maud  Mary,  Duchess  of  Saxony,  born  April 
25, 1843;  married  July  1, 1862,  to  Prince  Ludwig 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  4.  Alfred  Ernest  Albert, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  horn  August  6, 1844 ;  mar¬ 
ried  January  23,  1874,  to  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
of  Russia.  5.  Helene  Augusta  Victoria,  horn 
May  26,  1846  ;  married  July  5, 1866,  to  Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  6.  Louisa 
Caroline  Alberta,  horn  March  18,  1848;  mar¬ 
ried  March  21,  1871,  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
Viceroy  of  Canada.  7.  Arthur  Patrick,  Duke 
of  Connaught,  born  May  1,  1850 ;  married 
March  13,  1879,  to  Princess  Margaret  Louisa 
of  Prussia.  8.  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert, 
born  April  7, 1853.  9.  Beatrice  Mary  Victoria 
Feodore,  born  April  14,  1857.  The  Prince 
Consort  was  born  August  26,  1819,  and  had 
therefore  not  completed  his  twenty-first  year 
when  he  was  called  to  fill  the  place  nearest  to 
the  throne.  By  the  influence  of  his  life  and 
the  example  of  his  home,  he  strengthened  the 
hold  of  the  monarchy  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people.  The  moral  dignity  of  the  Court 
was  upheld.  He  understood  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  the  Queen  had  ever 
by  her  side  a  dispassionate  and  judicious  ad¬ 
viser.  Imbued  with  the  love  of  art,  he  became 
its  chief  patron  and  reviver.  His  sudden  death 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1861,  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  loss  to  the  Queen  and  the  nation. 
Since  that  time  her  Majesty  has  in  a  great 
measure  withdrawn  from  public  and  court  cere¬ 
monials,  but  she  has  not  in  her  seclusion  re¬ 
laxed  her  watchfulness  over  the  interests  of 
her  realm,  nor  failed  to  perform  any  of  her 
duties  as  sovereign.  On  March  16,  1861,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  died  after  a  short  illness.  On 
Saturday,  December  14,  1878,  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  her  father’s  death,  the  Princess  Alice 
sank  under  a  virulent  attack  of  diphtheria. 
This  disease  had  stricken  her  children  and  car¬ 
ried  off  one  of  them.  When  this  death  was 
announced  to  a  brother,  the  child  threw  him¬ 
self  into  his  mother’s  arms.  In  defiance  of  her 
physician’s  counsel  the  mother  returned  the 
embrace,  and  this  proved  to  her  the  kiss  of 
death.  The  Princess  Alice  was  the  loveliest 
of  the  Queen’s  daughters.  She  was  regarded 
in  her  own  family  and  by  the  English  people 
with  peculiar  tenderness,  due  to  her  gentle 
character  and  to  the  attentions  which-  she  lav¬ 
ished  at  the  death-bed  of  Prince  Albert,  and 


again  during  the  long  and  alarming  illness  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  burst  of  loyalty 
which  followed  his  recovery,  and  the  sympa¬ 
thy  which  has  been  shown  at  each  fresh  be¬ 
reavement  that  has  saddened  the  royal  family, 
prove  the  affection  and  honor  which  the  Queen 
has  won  as  daughter,  wife,  and  mother.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  political  convulsions  which  have  altered 
the  face  of  Continental  Europe,  the  English 
throne  has  stood  firm.  The  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties  have  been  almost  equally  bal¬ 
anced.*  The  Prime  Ministers  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lord  Melbourne,  viz.,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  (created  Viscount  Beacons 
field),  have  each  in  turn  supported  the  honor 
of  England  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Crimean 
war,  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  Abyssinian  war, 
and  the  wars  now  in  progress  with  the  Afghans 
and  the  Zulus,  show  that  England  has  main¬ 
tained  its  military  strength.  Wise  statesman¬ 
ship  and  a  resort  to  arbitration  have  prevented 
other  wars.  The  chartist  riots,  the  Irish  fam¬ 
ine,  and  the  Indian  disturbances  have  not  weak¬ 
ened  the  empire.  Commerce,  arts,  and  litera¬ 
ture  have  been  fostered.  To  the  cares  of  state 
her  Majesty  has  added  those  of  authorship. 
“  The  Early  Days  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort”  was  published  in  1867,  and  was  followed 
in  1869  by  “Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our 
Life  in  the  Highlands.” 

Her  Majesty  spends  a  portion  of  each  year 
at  Balmoral  Castle  in  Scotland.  Osborne  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  the  home  built  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  where  they  sought  recreation 
after  the  cares  and  splendors  of  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Windsor  Castle.  The  Queen  has 
made  various  Continental  tours  to  Coburg,  the 
birthplace  of  Prince  Albert,  and  to  Berlin; 
and  she  visited  France  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  III. 

In  1877  her  Majesty  assumed  the  additional 
title  of  Empress  of  India.  In  1878  she  was 
represented  at  the  Berlin  Conference  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  on  whom  she 
bestowed  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  success  in  securing  “  peace  with 
honor.”  Though  territorial  acquisitions  and 
prudent  legislation  illustrate  her  reign,  she  is 
chiefly  endeared  to  her  people  by  her  domestic 
virtues.  Foreigners  as  well  as  Britons  readily 
admit  that 

....  she  sways  all  hearts 
By  right  divine  of  spotless  womanhood. 

VIRGINIA.  The  subject  of  tbe  public  debt 
excited  more  interest  in  the  State  during  the 
year  than  any  other.  Notwithstanding  arrange¬ 
ments  for  its  settlement  had  been  made  in  1872 
and  1873  (see  “Annual  Cyclopaedia”),  the  in¬ 
terest  was  not  regularly  paid,  the  appropriation 
for  schools  was  contributed  only  in  part,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  reception  of  the  coupons  of  the 
bonds  for  taxes,  the  Treasury  was  almost  with¬ 
out  money.  It  was  very  evident  when  the  ses- 
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sion  of  the  Legislature  began  on  December  6, 
18'7'T,  that  some  measure  should  he  adopted  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  debt.  But  a  divided  sentiment  had 
already  begun  to  prevail.  Some  were  in  favor 
of  an  increase  of  taxes  sufficient  to  meet  all 
delinquencies ;  others  opposed  every  increase  of 
taxation,  and  others  proposed  new  bonds  at  a 
reduced  interest.  Thus  measures  for  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  debt  were  introduced  early  in  the 
session.  They  proposed  to  refund  at  3  per  cent, 
interest  for  ten  years,  4  per  cent,  for  ten  years, 
then  5  and  6  per  cent,  in  bonds  of  forty  or  fifty 
years.  But  the  propositions  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  retaining  the  tax  feature  of  the  coupons. 
This  was  a  fatal  objection  to  them.  •  Mean¬ 
time  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  in 
January  reported  the  following  condition  of 
the  debt: 


Debt,  exclusive  of  the  literary  fund,  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  and  accrued  interest— West  Vir¬ 
ginia  off— September  80,  1877 . 

Accrued  interest  on  the  debt . 


$29,850, S26  38 
4,188,141  88 


$38,538,967  71 


Annual  interest  on  the  principal  of  the  debt  of 

$29,850,826.38  at  6  and  5  per  cent .  $1,742,S65  82 

Debt,  including  the  literary  and  sinking  funds.  85,924,343  53 
Accrued  interest  on  literary  and  sinking  funds.  1,108,267  90 


$37,032,611  43 

Annual  interest,  on  the  principal  of  the  debt  of 


$35,924,848.38  at  6  and  5  per  cent .  $2,135,081  76 

Total  debt,  including  the  literary  fund  and  the 

sinking  fund  and  accrued  interest .  41,220,752  76 

Total  annual  interest  on  the  principal  of  the 
debt,  $41,220,752.76  at  6  ana  5  per  cent. . . .  2,453,716  81 


REVENUES. 

Total  value  of  real  estate  as  assessed  with  taxes 
for  1877,  $246,391,193.56;  tax  on  same  at  50 
cents  on  the  $100  value  is  $1,231,955.96,  and 


back  taxes  assessed  of  $1,1260  22  makes....  $1,233,216  IS 
Total  value  of  personal  property  as  assessed 
with  taxes  for  1877,  $76,178,488;  tax  on  same 

at  50  cents  on  the  $100  value .  380,892  19 

Total  value  of  income  as  assessed  with  taxes 
for  1877,  3,457,715.40;  tax  on  same  1  per 

cent .  84,557  15 

Capitation  tax  assessed  for  1877  :  White,  174,- 
861 ;  colored,  110,054 ;  total  tax  at  $1  per 

capita .  285,815  00 

Licenses  assessed  May  and  November,  1877...  541,444  25 

Taxes  derived  from  banks,  railroads,  insurance 

companies,  clerks,  notaries,  etc .  120,000  00 

Revenue  derived  from  all  other  sources,  net 
and  other  than  extraordinary .  75,000  00 


Total  revenue .  $2,670,924  77 

Deduct  commissions  for  collecting .  94,203  40 


Deduct  insolvent  capitation  and  property  and 
delinquent  land  tax .  127,506  73 


$2,449,214  64 

Deduct  current  expenses  of  government .  1,073,886  83 


$1,375,328  81 

Deduct  amount  due  public  free  schools .  497,782  85 


Net  revenue  applicable  to  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest .  $877,545  46 


In  the  Senate  on  January  29th  the  following 
resolution  received  four  votes,  and  was  disposed 
of  in  the  House  by  reference  to  a  committee  : 

Whereas,  The  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth,  based 
on  the  present  rate  of  taxation  of  fifty  cents  on  the 
one  hundred  dollars  value,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  State,  the  public  schools,  and  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt ;  and  whereas  the  interest 


on  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  in  full ;  and  whereas 
this  can  not  be  done  without  an  increase  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  on  personal  property,  real  estate,  licenses, 
and  all  other  subjects  now  taxed  by  law  :  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  and  they 
are  hereby  instructed  to  report  as  early  as  practicable 
such  a  bill  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation  on  licenses, 
personal  property,  real  estate,  and  all  other  subjects 
r.ow  taxed  by  law,  as  will  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  State,  the  public  schools,  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  any  and  all  other  debts  now  due  or 
that  may  become  due  during  the  fiscal  year  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  the  House  on  February  1st  the  Committee 
on  Finance  reported  as  follows :  “  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  to  whom  was  referred  the 
following  resolution — ‘ Resolved ,  as  the  sense 
of  this  House,  that  the  rate  of  taxation  upon 
real  and  personal  property  should  be  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  will  enable  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  pay  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  upon  its  debts  ’ — with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
present  rate  of  taxation,  respectfully  report 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  increase  the  present 
rate  of  taxation  on  real  and  personal  property.” 
The  report  was  agreed  to — yeas  110,  nays  4. 

Meantime  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  reported  a  bill  which  de¬ 
clared  in  its  preamble  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  such  as  to  render  an  increase 
of  the  rate  of  taxation  impracticable ;  that  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  was  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  the  Legislature  should  pro¬ 
ceed  in  levying  taxes ;  that  the  present  amount 
of  taxation  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
governmental  organization,  to  discharge  the 
constitutional  obligation  to  the  free  schools,  and 
to  pay  the  present  rate  of  interest ;  and  that 
the  preservation  of  the  government  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  The  bill,  therefore,  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  tax  first  of  twenty-five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  government ;  second,  a  further 
tax  of  ten  cents  for  public  free-school  purposes ; 
third,  a  further  tax  of  fifteen  cents  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  After  an  extended 
debate,  this  bill  was  passed — yeas  71,  nays  40. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  by  adding 
revenue  from  some  incidental  items  to  the 
fifteen  cents  for  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
It  was  then  passed — yeas  21,  nays  16.  In  the 
House  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  were 
approved,  with  the  exception  of  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  one,  which  was  modified  by  the  House 
and  subsequently  approved  by  the  Senate.  On 
February  27th  the  Governor  returned  to  the 
House  the  bill  with  his  reasons  for  not  signing 
it.  He  urged  that  the  bill  did  not  meet  his 
wishes,  wrhich  were  that  the  State  debt  should 
be  finally  settled,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  are  both  unjust  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  apart  from  anything  beyond  their 
simple  terms.  The  veto  was  taken  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  28th  in  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates.  On  the  question  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  notwithstanding  the  Governor’s  veto,  the 
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vote  was — yeas  71,  nays  41.  Two  thirds  not 
voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  hill  was  lost. 

On  February  22d  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  House  reported  a  bill  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  public  debt  and  for  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  thereon.  This  hill  authorized  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  exchange  for  outstanding  bonds,  dollar 
for  dollar,  registered  bonds  bearing  interest  at 
3  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  and  4  per  cent, 
thereafter  until  paid,  exempted  both  principal 
and  interest  from  taxation,  and  the  bonds  to 
become  due  in  fifty  years,  but  redeemable  after 
ten  years.  Two  thirds  of  other  interest-bearing 
bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  may  he 
funded  in  the  same  manner  upon  a  release  of 
the  remaining  third,  accrued  and  unpaid  inter¬ 
est  to  be  paid  out  of  any  excess  of  revenue  in 
the  Treasury,  etc.,  etc. 

On  March  5th  another  bill  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  was  presented  in  the  Senate, 
and  its  consideration  postponed.  One  of  the 
Senators  (Fulkerson),  speaking  in  opposition 
to  its  reception,  said : 

There  was  only  $103  in  the  Treasury  this  morning 
— not  a  dollar  more.  The  hanks  have  refused  to  loan 
the  State  another  dollar;  the  State  owes  the  banks 
now  $175,000  borrowed  money;  it  is  behind  with 
the  appropriation  to  the  asylums  $121,000;  there  is 
$1,000,000  of  uncollected  taxes,  and  $864,000  of  cou¬ 
pons  on  the  market,  with  $600,000  to  mature  on  the 
1st  of  July  next.  So  that  we  will  have  less  than 
$150,000  to  run  the  government  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  while  the  necessities  of  the  government 
during  that  time  will  require  $900,000  1  What,  then, 
shall  we  do  ?  Fritter  away  the  balance  of  the  session 
discussing  senseless  propositions  of  compromise,  or 
set  to  work  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
the  government  alive  ? 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury  thus  stated 
was  confirmed  by  a  report  of  the  Auditor.  It 
was  finally  relieved  by  the  passage  of  two  hills, 
one  of  which  required  the  general  license  tax 
and'the  other  the  liquor  tax  to  he  paid  in  law¬ 
ful  money  of  the  United  States. 

On  March  11th  the  House  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  an  amended  bill  which  offered  to  the 
creditors  to  refund  their  bonds  in  registered 
bonds  which  will  bear  3  per  cent,  interest  for 
eighteen  years,  and  4  per  cent,  for  thirty-two 
years.  They  were  to  be  non-taxable  by  city, 
county,  or  State,  on  principal  or  interest.  This 
finally  passed — yeas  84,  nays  13.  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  bill  was  considered  on  the  next  day, 
when  Mr.  Fulkerson  said  “he  was  opposed  to 
the  hill  because  there  was  nothing  in  it ;  it 
would  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips  of  its  invent¬ 
ors  in  less  than  twelve  months.  He  predicted 
that  in  twelve  months,  if  this  Legislature  as¬ 
sembled  then,  not  a  single  bondholder  would 
have  accepted  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  hill 
was  only  intended  to  bridge  over  one  year; 
with  the  weak-kneed  and  the  friends  of  the 
bill,  it  will  pass  to-day,  and  be  telegraphed  all 
over  the  country.  But  I  shall  vote  against  it, 
if  no  one  else  will ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  pre¬ 
dictions  will  he  verified.”  The  bill  was  passed 
— yeas  29,  nays  5.  On  the  same  day  the  Legis¬ 
lature  adjourned. 


Notwithstanding  the  conflicting  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  State  debt,  and  the  passage  of  a 
hill  which  presented  no  special  inducement  to 
the  bondholders  for  the  acceptance  of  its  terms, 
yet  many  important  measures  were  adopted  at 
this  session.  Salaries  were  reduced,  additional 
sources  of  revenue. provided,  apportionment  of 
legislative  members  made,  and  the  date  for  the 
commencement  of  biennial  sessions  was  fixed 
for  December,  1879. 

On  January  24th  the  Legislature  eleoted  the 
following  State  officers :  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  W.  H.  Ruffner;  State  Auditor,  W. 
F.  Taylor ;  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  S.  H. 
Baykin*;  Secretary  of  State,  James  McDonald; 
Superintendent  of  Printing,  R.  E.  Trayser. 
Subsequently,  on  March  3d,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  elected  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Treasurer, 
and  Asa  Rogers,  Second  Auditor. 

The  next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature 
convened  on  December  4,  1878.  At  its  open¬ 
ing  the  Governor  said  :  “In  entering  upon  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  legislation,  the 
same  great  question  rises  that  confronted  you 
at  the  beginning  of  your  last  session,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  you,  in  one  form  or  another,  during  its 
entire  term.  It  is  the  question  of  questions  for 
Virginia,  involving  every  other.  There  is  not 
a  department  of  the  government  it  does  not 
reach  ;  there  is  not  an  operation,  however  ap¬ 
parently  remote  or  small  its  detail,  that  is  not 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  its  existence 
or  discussion.  As  long  as  the  State  debt  con¬ 
tinues  unsettled,  there  is  an  incubus  upon  the 
spirit  and  a  clog  upon  the  movements  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  when  it  is  settled  honorably  and  finally, 
she  will  start  upon  a  career  that  will  not  he 
unworthy  of  her  history.”  The  views  now 
represented  inthis  hody  soon  appeared  to  he  as 
various  and  conflicting  as  at  the  previous  ses¬ 
sion.  Some  asserted  that  by  the  payment  of 
an  additional  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  the  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  the  State  could  meet  all  deficiencies 
of  the  revenue,  pay  full  interest  upon  the  entire 
debt,  maintain  the  State  government  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  which 
would  in  a  few  years  extinguish  the  principal 
of  the  debt.  This  statement  was  denied  by 
others,  who  urged  that  it  was  based  upon  an 
erroneous  report  to  the  public ;  and  to  show  its 
incorrectness  reference  was  made  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  : 

FROM  WHAT  SOURCES  REVENUE  IS  DERIVED. 


Value  of  real  estate  as  assessed  with  taxes, 

$•246,391,193.56 ;  tax  on  same  at  50  cents  on 
the  $100  ■value,  Is  $1,231,955.96,  and  back 

taxes,  assessed  at  $1,260.22,  making . $1,233,216  18 

Value  of  personal  property  assessed  with  taxes, 

$76,178,48S.00 ;  tax  on  same  at  50  cents  in  the 

$100  value .  380,892  19 

Value  ofincomes  as  assessed  with  taxes,  $3,457,- 

715.40  tax  on  same  at  1  per  cent .  34,557  15- 

Capitation  tax — white,  174,861;  colored,  110,- 

954 ;  total  tax  at  $1  per  capita .  285,815  00 

Tax  on  licenses .  600,000  00 

Taxes  derived  from  banks,  railroads,  insurance 

companies,  clerks,  notaries,  etc .  120,000  00 

Revenue  derived  from  other  sources,  not  and 
other  than  extraordinary .  75,000  00 


Total  revenue . . . $2,739,480  52 
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Brought  forward .  $2,739,480  52 

Deduct  commissions  for  collecting,  etc .  189,670  02 

J  ,  .  ,  2,549,810  50 

Deduct  insolvent  capitation  and  property  and 
delinquent  land  tax .  135,789  86 

_  $2,414,020  64 

Deduct  current  expenses  of  government .  1,000,000  00 

$1,414,020  44 

Deduct  amount  due  to  public  free  schools .  441,767  95 

Net  revenue  applicable  to  payment  of  interest.  $972,262  49 

Amount  of  interest  on  debt  of  $29,350,826.88,  at 

6  per  cent . $1,742,865  82 

Deficit .  $770,603  33 

This  $1,742,865.82  does  not  include  the  annual 


interest  due  on  bonds  belonging  to  the  literary 
fund,  full  interest  on  which  would  be  $84,349.64. 
If  this  item  be  added  to  the  first  statement  of  in¬ 
terest  as  above,  the  total  annual  deficit  would  he 
$854,952.97. 

The  question  thus  presented  was  as  follows : 
Shall  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  values  in 
the  State  he  so  far  increased  as  to  cover  the 
existing  deficiency  of  nearly  a  million  dollars 
in  the  annual  revenue,  or  shall  there  he  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  debt,  or  repudiation?  The 
last  measure  might  he  set  aside  from  considera¬ 
tion,  for  it  would  find  scarcely  any  advocates. 
“There  are  only  two  ways,”  says  the  Govern¬ 
or,  “  open  to  us  for  any  honorable  settlement — 
by  increasing  the  taxes,  or  by  fair  and  friendly 
adjustment  with  the  creditors.  Between  re¬ 
pudiation  or  any  settlement  by  force  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  increase  of  taxation  on  the 
other,  I  would  not  for  one  moment  hesitate. 
The  former  would  bring  ruin ;  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever  much  suffering  and  privation  it  might  cause 
for  a  time,  would  in  the  end  bring  prosperity 
and  peace.”  It  was  further  urged,  in  reply  to 
those  who  advocated  a  State  tax  of  twenty 
cents,  that  it  could  not  he  collected.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  years  showed  it.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  the  principal  arena  of  the  armed  con¬ 
flict  between  the  States,  was  left  by  the  war  in 
a  condition  of  prostration  and  poverty  wholly 
unparalleled  in  any  other  Southern  State.  She 
was  shorn  of  a  large  portion  of  her  population 
and  territory,  as  attested  by  the  existence  of 
"West  Virginia.  No  equity,  nor  justice,  nor 
mercy  was  exercised  toward  her,  either  by  her 
creditors  or  their  agents  in  and  out  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  as  is  established  by  the  funding  hill, 
which,  so  far  from  abating  war  interest,  capi¬ 
talized  that  and  other  interest  as  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  a  new  principal  debt  as  great  as  that 
pretended  to  he  decreased.  That  any  of  the 
debt  was  even  pretended  to  he  deferred  until 
a  settlement  between  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  (as  to  that  portion)  should  he  effected,  is 
proof  enough  that  the  whole  debt  should  have 
been  postponed  to  an  adjustment  between  the 
two  States.  That  Virginia  was  solely  and 
wholly  to  he  victimized  in  this  transaction  is 
evident  from  the  entire  exemption  of  West 
Virginia  from  all  trouble  and  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  The  State  taxes,  in  the  mean 
time,  have  been  kept  up  to  the  rate  of  five 


mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  values,  with  a 
constantly  decreasing  currency,  a  rapidly  di¬ 
minishing  market  price  for  lands  and  ail  they 
produce,  and  a  widespread  prostration  and 
stagnation  in  all  enterprise  of  every  kind. 
The  principal  staple,  tobacco,  has  been  and 
still  is  burdened  with  an  unconstitutional  and 
discriminating  tax,  amounting  to  the  enormous 
rate  of  twenty-four  cents  on  the  pound;  so 
that,  under  this  burden,  what  was  once  the 
chief  money-crop,  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  is  now  unable  to  realize  the  cost  of 
production.  A  bondholder  who  was  a  citizen 
expressed  the  following  views  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  : 

There  are  but  two  modes  to  settle  the  State  debt. 
One  is,  to  raise  the  taxes  thirty  or  forty  cents  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  present  rates,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
government,  keep  up  the  schools,  and  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  upon  the  unfunded  debt,  and  arrears  of  inter¬ 
est  now  due.  Now,  the  condition  of  our  people  in 
South-side  Virginia  is  such  that  they  can  bear  no  * 
more  than  they  now  pay,  and  even  the  present  tax 
is  so  onerous  that  the  public  officers  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  collections ;  and  when  property  is 
levied  on  for  taxeB,  very  often  it  can  not  be  sold  at 
all  for  want  of  buyers.  Eeal  estate,  if  now  reassessed, 
would  not  generally  he  assessed  at  more  than  half 
the  present  valuation ;  for  our  lands  are  going  down 
lower  and  lower  every  year — indeed,  often  can  not 
he  sold  at  any  price,  and  if  sold  scarcely  ever  paid 
for,  and  generally  fall  hack  into  the  hands  of  the 
seller.  I  know  ot  many  fine  tracts  of  land  that  have 
been  sold  for  two,  three,  and  four  dollars  per  acre 
which  formerly  brought  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars 
per  acre,  and  which  are  now  taxed  at  seven  and  eight 
dollars  valuation  per  acre.  Individually  I  would  not 
regard  a  considerable  increase  of  taxation  in  order  to 
pay  the  interest  on  our  public  debt ;  but  I  know  our 
farmers  generally  could  not  stand  any  further  in¬ 
crease  without  very  great  suffering — in  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  cents  additional  could 
be  collected  at  all;  and,  without  some  great  or  un¬ 
expected  improvement,  I  think  the  present  rate  will 
be  annually  more  difficult  to  collect. 

The  other  mode  of  settlement  is  by  a  fair  and  just 
readjustment  of  the  whole  debt,  funded  and  unfund¬ 
ed,  and  I  think  the  simplest  way  is  the  best.  Put 
the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  upon  the  same  footing 
exactly,  and  the  arrears  of  interest,  including  the  un¬ 
funded  debt  to  West  Virginia,  as  was  done  in  the 
funded  coupons,  and  make  one  consolidated  debt  of 
the  whole,  and  pay  4  per  cent,  upon  the  amount, 
after  support  of  State  government  and  schools.  Issue 
new  bonds  to  effect  this  object,  and  let  these  bonds 
be  taxed  as  other  property,  and  abolish  for  ever  the 
tax-redeemable  coupons,  the  most  odious  feature  in 
the  ever-to-be-lamented  funding  bill.  This  plan,  or 
one  similar,  I  am  sure  would  meet  the  approval  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  State’s  ereditors,  excepting  per¬ 
haps  a  number  of  funded  bondholders  who  bought 
their  bonds  in  past  times  at  very  reduced  prices. 
The  expenses  of  the  State  and  county  governments 
reduced  to  the  lowest  reasonable  amount,  biennial 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  present  rate  of 
taxation,  or  a  very.small  increase,  will  effect  this  ob¬ 
ject,  which  I  am  certain  would  fie  sanctioned  by  a 
large  majority  of  our  people. 

The  views  of  the  Governor  were  delivered  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature.  He  said  : 

It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  shrink  from  a  full  and 
square  view  of  this  matter  of  increase  of  taxation.  It 
is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  unreflectingly  announce 
our  favor  of  increased  taxation,  without  considering 
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tlie  amount  to  be  raised  or  our  ability  to  bear  it.  I 
think,  in  effect,  this  is  quite  as  unwise  as  to  declare 
our  opposition  to  any  increase  whatever,  without  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  dreadful  results  that  must  follow. 
To  pay  this  large  deficit,  together  with  the  back  and 
accruing  interest,  would  not,  as  some  quite_  lightly 
assert,  require  only  a  small  increase  of  taxation. .  It 
would  require  no  less  than  an  increase  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  property  as 
at  present  assessed,  or  the  finding  of  other  subjects, 
for  which  of  late  so  much  diligent  search  has  been 
made,  and  of  which  as  yet  so  few  can  be  found.  We 
must  also  remember  that  a  large  amount  of  these  as¬ 
sessed  values  are  unproductive,  and  that  they  do 
not  represent  the  actual  wealth  of  the  State  upon 
which  there  is  no  other  incumbrance  than  the  State 
debt.  In  addition  to  this  State  debt  are  local  and 
individual  indebtedness.  The  local  often  exceeds 
the  State  tax,  and  much  property  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  is  mortgaged  for  the  improvements 
upon  its  surface,  and  which  yet  shows  upon  the 
books  as  so  much  clear  value.  It  is  wise  and  right 
for  those  in  office  to  consider  these  things  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  calm  and  impartial  judgment. 

If  the  State  of  Virginia,  then,  is  not  able  to  pay 
the  debt  or  the  full  interest  thereon,  and  ultimately 
the  principal,  she  ought  to  have  recourse  to  the  other 
measure  this  side  of  force  to  which  I  have  referred — 
an  honorable  and  amicable  adjustment  with  her  cred¬ 
itors. 

In  March,  as  has  been  stated  above,  the  Le¬ 
gislature  passed  a  bill  making  a  simple  propo¬ 
sal  to  the  creditors  of  the  State  for  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Under  it  the  Governor  issued  his  proc¬ 
lamation,  stating  its  provisions,  urging  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  them  and  a  response.  He  also 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  credit¬ 
ors  as  extensively  as  possible.  The  result  of 
the  correspondence  consisted  in  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  most  powerful  corporations  and 
the  most  respectable  and  influential  business 
men.  The  first  response  came  from  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  foreign  bondholders  in  London.  It  pro¬ 
posed  4  per  cent,  in  gold  upon  the  whole  debt, 
principal  and  interest  funded,  exempt  from 
taxes,  with  coupons  receivable  for  all  taxes, 
debts,  dues,  and  demands  due  the  State,  with 
sinking  fund,  the  proceeds  of  the  4  per  cent, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  creditors  among  them¬ 
selves,  so  as  to  make  the  law  effective.  The 
next  response  was  from  Baring  Brothers,  A. 
Belmont  as  the  representative  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs,  and  Brown  Brothers  and  others  of  New 
York.  It  recommended  4  per  cent,  for  the 
consol  and  3^  in  gold  for  all  the  other  classes 
of  bonds,  principal  and  interest  funded,  with 
coupons,  to  be  received  for  taxes  or  other 
dues  to  the  State,  with  suitable  sinking  fund. 
This  was  a  surrender  of  one  third  of  the  an¬ 
nual  interest.  Looked  at  from  the  side  of  the 
State,  the  proposition  seemed  to  possess  four 
objectionable  features.  It  made  a  distinction 
between  the  holders  of  consols  with  tax-re¬ 
ceivable  coupons  and  the  other  classes  of  cred¬ 
itors,  it  recommended  the  tax-receivable  cou¬ 
pon  feature,  and  the  funding  of  the  interest, 
and  it  demanded  an  increase  of  taxation.  This 
last  objection  was  of  practical  importance. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  deficit  under  these 
recommendations  would  he  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


The  amount  of  interest  to  be  raised  on  whole 
debt  funded,  principal  and  interest,  at  4  per 


cent . $1,341,558  00 

The  amount  from  revenues  as  they  now  stand 
to  he  applied  to  payment  of  interest,  as  per  re¬ 
port  of  Auditor . . .  972,262  49 

$369,295  51 

To  which  add  interest  on  literary  fund .  84,349  64 


To  be  provided  for .  $453,645  15 


Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  State  indebted¬ 
ness  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  its  session  on  December  4,  1878.  It  re¬ 
mained  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  same 
position.  A  strong  expression  had  been  made 
against  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which 
should  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  State  taxes. 

The  amount  of  liquor  licenses  assessed  for 
the  year  1877  was  as  follows  : 


Wholesale  and  retail  liquor-dealers . $221,144  95 

Ordinaries .  29,089  83 

Eating-houses .  5,920  64 

Rectifiers .  666  67 

Distillers .  5,373  16 


Total  tax  assessed  against  liquor-dealers  licensed 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1877 . $262,195  25 


There  are  ninety-nine  counties  in  the  State, 
of  which  sixty-six  have  made  no  report  of  the 
results  of  the  Moffett  law.  In  some  of  them 
the  registers  have  not  been  put  up.  Reports 
have  been  received  from  twelve  cities  and 
thirty-three  counties,  and  but  partially  from 
some  of  the  largest  of  these.  An  estimate  for 
the  ensuing  year,  made  by  the  State  Auditor,  is 
that  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  liquor  under  the 
Moffett  register  would  yield  $500,000.  He  rec¬ 
ommends  a  uniform  tax  on  all  liquors,  wheth¬ 
er  alcoholic  or  malt. 

The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  at  the 
election  on  November  5th  was  as  follows : 


DISTRICT. 

Democratic. 

Republican. 

Independents. 

M:::: 

Beale, 

Round, 

Crichton, 

7,266 

5.474 

2,296 

Goode, 

Dezendorf, 

11,547 

8,803 

Johnston, 

Newman, 

5,787 

4,172 

IV- 1:::: 

Hinton, 

7,976 

Cabell, 

Jorgensen, 

12,322 

Witcher, 

• 

8,545 

4,267 

vi.  j:::: 

Tucker, 

Patteson, 

7,893 

4,520 

VII.  ]-■ 

Harris. 

Paul. 

7,235 

5,580 

vm.  j  ; 

Hnnton, 

Carter, 

Cochran, 

5,772 

Richmond, 

1,119 

506 

IS-  {:::: 

Camp, 

McMullin,  Newberry, 

5,120 

613 

4,829  4,640 

The  various  institutions  of  the  State  are  un¬ 
der  careful  and  prudent  management,  and  show 
the  usual  results  for  the  year. 

The  institutions  for  higher  education  are 
well  maintained  in  the  State.  There  are  about 
1,600  youths  in  the  colleges,  and  1,000  more 
in  the  high-grade  schools.  The  State  appro¬ 
priations  are  also  large. 

The  new  criminal  code  became  operative  on 
July  1st.  The  first  case  of  the  use  of  the  whip- 
ping-post  occurred  in  N orfolk.  The  victim  was 
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a  white  man,  and  the  officer  who  gave  the 
flogging  was  a  negro  constable. 

A  decision  was  made  by  Judge  Rives  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  that  under  the 
“  civil-rights  act  ”  a  colored  man  is  not  tried 
by  his  peers  unless  there  are  negroes  in  the 
jury-box.  The  decision  grew  out  of  the  tidal 
of  Burwell  and  Lee  Reynolds,  colored  brothers, 
for  the  murder  of  a  white  man,  Aaron  0.  Shel¬ 
ton.  They  asked  the  State  Circuit  Court  for 
a  jury  of  both  whites  and  blacks,  but  were  re¬ 
fused  this  petition,  as  no  proof  could  be  offered 
that  the  white  jurors  were  prejudiced'  or  in¬ 


competent.  Their  prayer  that  the  cause  might 
be  removed  to  the  United  States  courts  was 
also  denied.  A  jury  of  white  men,  after  twice 
trying  the  prisoners,  disagreed  ih  the  case  of 
one  brother,  and  found  the  other  guilty.  A 
petition  was  then  presented  to  Judge  Rives  for 
a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  blacks  were 
illegally  excluded  from  the  jury.  He  not  only 
decided  as  above  stated,  but  added,  further¬ 
more,  that  their  petition  for  a  removal  to  the 
United  States  courts  ended  State  jurisdiction, 
and  nullified  subsequent  proceedings  in  its 
courts. 


w 


WADE,  Benjamin  Fbanklin,  died  at  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Ashtabula  County,  Chio,  March  2,  1878. 
He  was  born  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  October 
27,  1800.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  Having  received  a 
limited  education,  he  started  when  about  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  of  age  for  Illinois,  but  proceeded 
no  farther  than  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  For 
several  years  he  was  employed  in  teaching 
school  and  in  agricultural  aud  other  manual 
pursuits.  In  1828,  after  studying  law  about 
two  years,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
began  practice  in  Ashtabula  County.  In  1835 
he  was  chosen  prosecuting  attorney  of  that 
county,  and  in  1837  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  He  was  then  a  Whig,  and  in  1840 
earnestly  advocated  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  to  the  Presidency.  He  also  became 
distinguished  at  this  time  for  his  opposition  to 
slavery  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
race.  In  1841  he  was  reelected  for  the  second 
time  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1847  he  was  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  Legislature  as  Presiding  Judge  of 
the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Ohio.  He  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  this  office  till  1851,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  twice  reelected,  and  contin¬ 
ued  a  member  of  that  body  till  1869.  On  en¬ 
tering  Congress  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates,  and  became  a  prominent  advocate  of 
antislavery  measures.  In  1852  he  was  one  of 
the  very  few  Senators  who  voted  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  He  opposed 
the  bill  to  abrogate  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  for  Kansas  in 
1858,  and  the  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  He  had  long  been  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  homestead  bill,  which 
was  finally  passed  in  1862,  after  it  had  been  re¬ 
ported  by  him.  Before  the  war  broke  out  Mr. 
Wade  was  a  member  of  the  Joiut  Peace  Com¬ 
mission.  He  opposed  all  compromises  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  the  South  which  were 
proposed  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  in  1860. 
When  the  war  was  begun  he  urged  that  it  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor.  He  became 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Con¬ 


duct  of  the  War,  and  advocated  the  passing  of 
a  law  confiscating  the  property  of  Southern 
leaders  and  emancipating  their  slaves.  In 
1862,  being  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  he  reported  a  bill  providing  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  prohibition  in  any 
that  might  afterward  be  acquired.  He  also 
reported  the  bill  establishing  negro  suffrage 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  Vice- 
President  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  Presiden¬ 
cy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  April,  1865, 
Mr.  Wade  became  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  acting  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  In  March,  1867,  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  President  of  the  Senate.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  a  Government  director  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  proposition  to  annex  San  Do¬ 
mingo  to  the  United  States  was  approved  by 
him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
to  that  island  in  1871  to  report  on  the  subject. 
He  did  not  afterward  hold  any  public  office, 
but  he  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics. 

WELLES,  Gideon,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
February  11,  1878.  He  was  born  in  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  July  1,  1802.  He  entered  the 
Norwich  University,  Vermont,  but  left  before 
graduating  and  began  the  study  of  the  law. 
In  1826  he  became  the  editor  and  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Hartford  “Times,”  a  leading 
Democratic  journal.  He  continued  to  write 
editorial  articles  for  this  paper  for  about  thirty 
years,  though  he  did  not  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  its  editorial  columns  after  1836.  From 
1827  to  1835  he  represented  his  native  town  of 
Glastonbury  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  chosen 
State  Comptroller  by  the  Legislature  in  1835, 
and  elected  to  that  office  in  1842  and  1843. 
From  1836  to  1841  he  was  Postmaster  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Polk  chief  of  one  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Navy 
Department,  which  position  he  held  till  1849. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
Mr.  Welles  became  identified  with  it,  and  in 
1856  was  the  unsuccessful  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  of  Connecticut.  In  1860  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
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vention,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
delegation.  In  March,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  which  office  he  continued  until  March,  1869. 
In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  public  life, 
hut  he  wrote  for  magazines  several  articles  on 
members  and  events  of  Lincoln’s  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  attracted  wide  attention  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

WELSH,  John,  United  States  Minister  to 
England,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1805 ; 
and  has  long  been  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  enterprising  merchants  of  that  city.  Por 
several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  for  many  years  has  been  President 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Com¬ 
mission  since  1862.  He  has  been  widely  known 
for  several  years  as  President  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Board  of  Trade  and  has  long  been  a  di¬ 
rector  in  the  Manufacturers’  and  Mechanics’ 
Bank  and  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 
For  a  short  time  after  its  organization  he  was 
President  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance  in  April,  1873, 
and  he  labored  zealously  for  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition.  After  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
$50,000  was  subscribed  by  his  fellow  citizens  as 
a  testimonial  of  his  services.  At  Mr.  Welsh’s 
suggestion  the  money  was  devoted  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  professorship  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
now  bears  his  name.  Mr.  Welsh  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  is  one  of  the  founders  and  largest  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  He  has  always  been  an  active 
Republican.  In  October,  1878,  he  was  named 
for  the  English  mission,  and  the  nomination 
was  promptly  confirmed.  He  is  a  man  of  large 
wealth,  cultivated  manners,  and  public  spirit. 
His  appointment  gave  universal  satisfaction 
in  this  country,  and  was  cordially  received  in 
England. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  The  election  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  in  West  Virginia  was  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  being  the  8th, 
and  resulted  as  follows : 


DISTRICT. 

Democratic. 

Republican. 

National. 

M  :::::::: 

WilBon, 

Hubbard, 

Basse]!, 

1 5,857 

12,-448 

4,087 

H  :::::::: 

Martin, 

Burr, 

Thompson, 

15,421 

T.5ST 

4,281 

lnl :::::::: 

Kenna, 

19,040 

Walker, 

10,213 

The  votes  severally  polled  by  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  throughout  the  State 
in  October,  1878,  fell  short  of  their  votes  at 
the  Presidential  election  in  November,  1876, 
by  22,663  and  6,137,  respectively.  The  Green- 
backers,  who  in  1876  polled  1,373  votes  for 
Peter  Cooper,  their  nominee  for  the  Presidency, 
polled  in  1878  a  total  of  24,531  for  their  three 
candidates  for  Congress.  At  this  election  the 


people  voted  also  for  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  with  the  following  result :  Senate — Demo¬ 
crats  20,  Republicans  3  ;  House  of  Delegates — 
Democrats  31,  Republicans  7,  Greenbackers  8, 
Independent  Democrats  5. 

The  Legislature  opened  its  regular  session  at 
Wheeling  on  January  8,  1879. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1878,  were  as  follows :  Receipts  from  all  sources, 
including  $192,869.38  cash  balance  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  on  October  1,  1877,  $886,276.29;  disburse¬ 
ments  on  all  accounts,  $572,343.75.  Cash  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  Treasury  October  1,  1878,  $313,- 
801.92. 

The  education  of  youth  is  well  attended  to 
in  W est  Virginia,  the  free-school  system  having 
been  adopted  and  put  in  operation.  There  are 
a  few  loud  and  earnest  opponents  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  free  schools  in  the  State;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  subject 
may  be  regarded  as  settled  by  the  highest  ver¬ 
dict  of  popular  approval.  The  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  of  children  of  school  age  for  the  scholastic 
year  ending  August  31,  1878,  was  201,237,  of 
whom  130,184  were  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the 
free  schools,  an  increase  of  4,852  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  number  of  teachers  was  3,- 
747,  of  whom  2,822  were  males.  The  average 
school  year  for  1877-’78  was  reckoned  through¬ 
out  the  State  at  4-28  months,  a  slight  increase 
over  that  of  1876-77,  which  was  4'13  months. 
On  this  point  it  is  remarked  that,  as  nearly  all 
of  the  82  gr.aded  schools  in  the  State,  and  many 
of  the  ungraded  ones  in  the  most  populous  sec¬ 
tions,  remain  open  for  ten  or  at  least  eight 
months  each  year,  the  duration  of  teaching-time 
in  the  schools  of  some  districts  must  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  short.  There  are  56  county  and  city 
superintendents  of  free  schools  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  number  of  schoolhouses  on  August 
31,  1878,  was  3,297,  of  which  11  are  stone,  89 
brick,  1,905  frame,  and  1,292  log  buildings. 
The  number  built  in  1876-’77  was  126,  and  in 
1877-’78,  80.  The  cost  of  the  public  schools 
for  all  purposes  in  the  latter  year  was  $88,- 
840.35,  or  11-5  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  average  cost  of  the  public  schools 
per  capita ,  reckoned  on  the  whole  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  was  $2.49  for  tuition, 
and  $5.23  for  all  expenses,  including  the  out¬ 
lay  for  schoolhouses,  land,  and  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  State  normal  schools  continue  in 
their  useful  work  of  training  and  fitting  teach¬ 
ers  to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools.  The 
West  Virginia  University  appears  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  with  a  prospect  of  fur¬ 
ther  improvement.  It  is  said  to  have  “  an  able 
and  scholarly  faculty,  and  a  curriculum  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  American  colleges.”  In 
1878  it  had  108  students  from  28  counties  in 
the  State. 

In  the  West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
the  number  of  patients  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1877,  was  485— males  267,  fe¬ 
males  218.  At  the  close  of  that  year  it  was  417 
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— males  225,  females  192.  During  the  year  end¬ 
ing  September  30,  1878,  their  number  was  474 
— males  261,  females  213.  On  Ootober  1, 1878, 
it  was  415 — males  226,  females  189.  Seventeen 
among  the  patients  were  colored  persons — males 
7,  females  10.  The  cost  to  the  State  for  each 
patient  was  at  the  rate  of  $2.38^-  per  week  in 

1876- 77,  and  $2.22f  in  1877-78.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  patients  in  other  similar  institutions 
throughout  the  country  is  $4.50  ]\er  week. 
The  institution  is  crowded  beyond  its  utmost 
capacity.  Besides  those  in  the  hospital,  there 
is  a  large  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  State. 
Applications  for  admission  have  been  made  in 
behalf  of  85  more  patients,  which  could  not  be 
entertained  for  want  of  room.  The  majority 
of  these  insane  outside  the  asylum  are  kept  in 
county  jails,  at  the  probable  risk  of  their  be¬ 
coming  hopelessly  incurable  by  delay  in  their 
treatment. 

In  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum  there 
were  at  the  session  of  1876— ’77  62  deaf-mutes 
— males  38,  females  24;  and  23  blind — males 
13,  females  10;  in  all  85.  At  the  session  of 

1877- ’78  their  number  was  95,  of  whom  66 
were  deaf-mutes — males  39,  females  27 ;  29  blind 
— males  18,  females  11.  The  entire  number  of 
those  enrolled  as  pupils  at  this  institution  on 
October  1,  1878,  was  105,  of  whom  78  were 
deaf-mutes — males  47,  females  31 ;  and  27  blind 
— males  15,  females  12.  For  the  support  of  this 
institution  the  sum  of  $28,000  was  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  years  1877  and  1878.  In  the 
State  Penitentiary  there  were  on  November 
30,  1878,  245  convicts,  of  whom  30  were  pris¬ 
oners  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  of  the 
convicts’  labor,  except  as  much  of  it  as  is  re¬ 
quired  for  prison  purposes  proper,  has  been  let 
to  contractors  outside. 

The  militia  consists  of  thirteen  companies  of 
infantry,  one  company  of  cavalry,  and  one  of 
artillery,  making  nearly  one  thousand  well- 
officered  and  well-armed  men.  They  are  armed 
and  equipped  at  their  own  expense.  Seven  of 
these  companies  have  been  organized  into  a 
regiment,  styled  “  The  First  Regiment  of  Vol¬ 
unteers.” 

As  to  the  cost  to  the  State  for  restoring  or¬ 
der  and  preserving  the  public  peace  during  the 
railroad  riots  of  1877,  mostly  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  troops,  the  Adjutant-General  says  in 
his  report,  “  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  the  July  riots  in  our  State,  and  am 
of  the  opinion  that  $9,000  will  fully  cover 
all.” 

The  disagreement  existing  between  the  States 
of  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  in  regard  to 
the  proportion  which  the  former  should  as¬ 
sume  of  the  latter’s  debt  prior  to  January  1, 
1861,  seems  to  be  far  from  adjustment  as  yet. 
Several  reasons  are  urged  to  justify  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  her  refusal  to  assume  as  much  of  the 
said  debt  as  the  State  of  Virginia  demands. 
In  execution  of  the  act  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1877,  the  Governor  appointed  three 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  West  Virginia, 


“to  confer  and  act  with  similar  commissioners 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  and  locating  the  boundary  line  between 
the  two  States,  wherever  the  line  is  in  dispute.” 
At  the  request  of  Governor  Mathews,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
also  been  assigned  to  act  with  the  State  Com¬ 
missioners  in  locating  the  boundary. 

At  the  Universal  Exposition  held  in  Paris  in 
1877 W  est  Virginia  was  represented  by  two  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  by  Governor  Mathews. 
Out  of  the  articles  which  the  State  had  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1876,  the  Governor  caused  speci¬ 
mens  of  coal,  iron  ore,  minerals,  woods,  wool, 
and  agricultural  products  to  be  selected  and 
sent  to  France  for  exhibition. 

The  Government  improvements  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Kanawha  River  will  develop  the 
resources  of  an  exceedingly  rich  country.  The 
dam  in  the  Ohio  River  just  below  Pittsburg 
will  slack  water  as  far  as  the  first  dam  in  the 
Monongahela  River,  and  in  the  Alleghany  as 
far  as  the  Garrison  Rapids.  The  minimum 
depth  at  the  breast  will  be  6  feet.  The  shore 
wall  for  the  lock  is  685  feet  in  length,  17  feet 
high,  and  8£  feet  thick.  This  dam  will  have  a 
movable  bottom,  so  that  it  can  be  lowered  at 
high  water  so  as  to  leave  an  uninterrupted 
channel ;  it  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  con¬ 
structed  on  this  principle  in  the  United  States. 
At  low  water  the  dam  is  raised  and  boats  are 
passed  through  the  locks.  The  dam  has  mov¬ 
able  wickets  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
by  the  aid  of  a  shaft  and  engine,  or  can  be 
manipulated  by  hand  from  a  boat.  The  entire 
plan  embraces  the  construction  of  ten  dams 
and  locks,  to  furnish  slack-water  navigation 
from  the  Ohio  to  Cannelton,  a  distance  of  85 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  about  $250,000  for  each  dam 
with  the  lock.  They  are  made  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  manner  of  hewed  stone.  All  of  these 
but  one  are  furnished  with  the  movable  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  constructed  of  wood  and  iron. 
It  is  placed  in  an  open  pass  which  is  250  feet 
long  in  each  instance.  The  movable  dam  fur¬ 
nishes  in  low  water  a  depth  of  7  feet.  The 
dams  will  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha, 
one  with  8  feet  lift ;  at  Debby’s  Ripple,  7  feet 
lift ;  at  Gillespie’s  Ripple,  6  feet ;  at  Red  House 
Shoals,  6-J-  feet ;  at  Johnson’s  Shoals,  7  feet ;  at 
Newcomer’s  shoals,  6-Jfeet;  at  Island  Shoals, 
7  feet  ;  at  Brownstown,  7  feet ;  at  Cabin 
Creek,  7  feet;  at  Paint  Creek,  15  feet;  total, 
77  feet. 

The  genera]  condition  of  West  Virginia  with 
regard  to  her  various  interests,  in  1877  and 
1878,  and  its  prospects  in  the  near  future,  are 
represented  by  the  Governor  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature  as  follows  : 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  State  for  the  past 
two  years,  although  we  regret  to  find  a  continued 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  property,  that  the  wageB 
of  the  laboring  classes  have  scarcely  been  sufficient 
to  afford  them  subsistence,  that  serious  losses,  caused 
by  the  high  waters  of  last  September,  have  fallen 
upon  many,  and  that  depression  still  exists  in  sev* 
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eral  departments  of  business,  we  yet  discover  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  reviving  prosperity.  During  this  period 
the  crops  have  been  abundant.  The  health  ol  the 
people  has  been  exceptionally  good.  They  have 
paid  their  taxes,  apparently  with  unusual  ease  and 
creditable  punctuality.  The  sheriffs  have,  with 
commendable  promptness,  paid  their  collections  into 
the  Treasury.  The  public  institutions  have  been  ad¬ 
ministered  with  great  economy.  The  merchants  re¬ 
port  an  increasing  trade.  There  have  been  fewer 
failures  of  business  men  than  in  any  other  State  of 
equal  area  and  population.  Many  mines  have  been 
opened,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kanawha  and 
New  Rivers.  Our  forests  have  attracted  experienced 
lumbermen,  who  have  established  enterprises  which 
furnished  employment  to  labor,  and  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  State.  The  attention  of  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  organization  of  colonies  has  been  directed 
to  the  unimproved  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
and  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that  the  population 
will  soon  be  sensibly  increased  by  the  immigration 
of  worthy  and  industrious  persons.  The  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  commenced  of  two  railroads,  one  of 
which  will  pass  through  a  fertile  agricultural  and 
grazing  region,  and  the  other  through  rich  coal  fields, 
and  forests  of  valuable  timber. 

WISCONSIN.  The  Legislature  adjourned 
March  21st,  after  a  session  of  72  days.  There 
were  passed  341  bills,  6  joint  resolutions,  and  11 
memorials  to  Congress.  The  legislation  com¬ 
prised  but  few  matters  of  auy  importance. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  remodeling  of  the 
assessment  and  taxation  laws ;  amending  the  re¬ 
gistry  law,  so  as  to  make  it  less  expensive,  and 
applicable  only  to  the  larger  polling  precincts ; 
the  change  in  the  system  of  publishing  the 
Supreme  Court  reports ;  the  provision  for  the 
commission  to  obtain  data  and  report  on  the 
school  text-book  system ;  the  establishment  bf 
a  State  Park  in  Lincoln  County;  and  doubling 
the  license  fees  of  life-insurance  companies  do¬ 
ing  business  within  the  State.  The  following 
new  cities  were  incorporated:  Two  Rivers, 
Waupun,  Lancaster,  Fort  Atkinson,  and  Jef¬ 
ferson.  A  short  special  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  held  in  June.  It  was  summoned  to 
consider  the  revision  of  the  General  Statutes 
and  to  provide  for  their  publication  and  distri¬ 
bution.  The  revision  submitted  to  them  was 
promptly  adopted,  and  the  Legislature  then 
adjourned. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  into  the  State 
Treasury  during  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1878,  were  $1,851,553,  and  the  disburse¬ 
ments  $1,726,529.  The  balance  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $403,288.  The 
receipts  into  the  general  fund  during  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $1,120,837,  of  which  $658,- 
153  was  derived  from  direct  State  tax,  $379,- 
474  from  railroad  companies’  license  taxes,  and 
$41,893  from  insurance  companies’  license  tax¬ 
es.  The  disbursements  from  the  general  fund 
amounted  to  $1,047,796,  including  $336,660 
for  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  perma¬ 
nent  appropriations,  and  interest  on  the  State 
debt,  $107,605  for  legislative  expenses,  and 
$321,140  for  benevolent  and  penal  institutions. 
The  condition  of  the  several  trust  funds  of  the 
State  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


FUNDS. 

At  interest. 

On  hand. 

$2,621,879  57 
218,090  77 
244,263  18 
1,004,907  67 

58,S23  70 
8,843  03 
12,338  93 
83,290  88 

Agricultural  College  fund . 

Total  educational  funds. . . . 

$4,089,141  19 

$118,296  54 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  remains  as 
at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  is  as 
follows : 


Bonds  outstanding .  $14,000  00 

Currency  certificates .  57  00 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  to  trust  funds .  2,238,000  00 

Total . $2,252,057  00 

The  indebtedness  of  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  school  districts  in  the 
State  amounts  to  $9,831,158.50,  according  to 
the  returns  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  total  ascertained  public  indebtedness  of 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  is,  therefore,  $12,083,- 
215.50 — somewhat  less  than  2-7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  assessed  valuation.  The  values  of  all 
property  in  the  State  subject  to  taxation,  as 
returned  by  the  assessors  for  the  past  two  years, 
are  as  follows : 

1877. 

Personal  property .  $77,362,481  00 

City  and  village  lots .  91,521,992  00 

Other  real  estate . 1S2,895,S81  00 

Total . $351,780,354  00 

1878. 

Personal  property .  $96,077,208  00 

City  and  village  lots .  103,399.469  75 

Other  real  estate .  255,863,904  57 

Total.'. .  $455,340,582  32 

Assuming  that  the  sales  of  real  estate,  as  re¬ 
turned  by  registers  of  deeds,  afford  an  approx¬ 
imately  correct  ratio  of  the  assessed  to  the 
actual  value  of  all  property,  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  State  in  1877  amounted  to  $727,- 
871,620,  and  in  1878  to  $887,083,700.  This  is 
only  the  property  represented  on  the  assess¬ 
ors’  books,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  property 
exempt  from  assessment  by  law,  and  that  which 
is  concealed  and  omitted.  “  I  think  it  safe  to 
say,  therefore,”  says  Governor  Smith,  “  that 
the  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  to-day  exceeds  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  not  by  law  exempt  from  assessment 
amounts  to  that  sum.  The  public  indebtedness 
is,  therefore,  but  a  trifle  more  than  1  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  its  payment,  instead  of  2-7  per  cent., 
as  might  be  inferred,  if  the  distinction  between 
actual  and  assessed  valuations  was  not  con¬ 
stantly  kept  in  mind.  It  is  important  that  the 
facts  in  regard  to  such  matters  should  be  known 
by  the  people,  no  less  than  by  legislators,  that 
we  may  deceive  neither  ourselves  nor  others.” 
The  total  tax  levied  in  the  State  for  the  year 
1877  was  $8,031,628,  and  amounted  to  $1.89 
on  each  $100  of  the  State  assessment  of  $423,- 
596,290.  The  purposes  for  which  this  tax  was 
levied,  and  the  respective  amounts  and  rates, 
were  as  follows: 
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KIND. 

Amounl. 

Rate. 

State  tax . 

$648,153  90 
60,51T  10 

1,525,936  00 
2,642,810  00 
2,020,452  00 
1,134,259  00 

•1530 

■0143 

•3602 

•6288 

•4170 

•2677 

For  interest  and  principal  on  loans  { 
from  trust  funds  to  counties,  etc.  ) 
County  tax . 

Town'tax . 

School  tax . 

Eoad  tax . 

Total . 

$8,031,62S  00 

1-8960 

The  entire  State  tax,  direct  and  indirect, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1878, 
represented  by  the  receipts  into  the  general 
fund,  amounts  to  $1,128,837.81,  and  if  levied 
upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  would 
amount  to  IT  mill  upon  the  dollar,  or  about  one 
eighth  of  the  total  tax  paid  by  the  people.  The 
amount  is  $79,000  less  than  was  received  the 
year  before,  which,  with  the  large  deficiency 
existing  in  the  general  fund  January  1,  1878, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  publication  of  the  Be- 
vised  Statutes,  accounts  in  part  for  the  increase 
in  the  State  tax  now  being  collected.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  tax  will  pay  all  the  expenditures 
of  the  year  1879,  and  in  addition  very  mate¬ 
rially  reduce,  if  it  does  not  entirely  extinguish, 
the  deficiency  in  the  general  fund  which  has 
appeared  on  each  first  day  of  January  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  last  past. 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  at  the  In¬ 
dustrial  School  for  Boys  at  Waukesha  during 
the  year  was  527,  the  average  attendance  being 
380,  and  the  number  present  at  the  close  of  the 
year  419.  The  expenditures  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $48,721.  The  city  of  Milwaukee 
has  conveyed  to  the  State  a  most  eligible  site 
of  nearly  nine  acres  for  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  and  a  building  has  been  erected. 
The  number  of  convicts  confined  in  the  State 
Prison  September  30,  1878,  was  346,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  for  the  year  being  337.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  all  sources  were  $76,743,  and  the 
disbursements  $65,088.  The  current  earnings 
of  the  prisoners  are  about  two  thirds  of  the 
current  expenses.  During  the  year  727  pa¬ 
tients  were  cared  for  at  the  Northern  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  at  a  cost  of  $146,819,  includ¬ 
ing  $32,707  expended  for  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments.  The  average  number  of  patients  was 
543,  and  the  number  under  treatment  at  the 
close  of  the  year  559.  The  Wisconsin  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  had  a  total  of  530 
patients  during  the  year,  the  average  having 
been  380,  and  the  number  under  treatment  at 
the  close  of  the  year  393.  The  expenditures 
amounted  to  $114,444,  inclusive  of  $18,105  for 
repairs  and  improvements.  Milwaukee  Coun¬ 
ty  has  availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1878  (chapter  298),  and  has  under  contract 
an  asylum  designed  to  accommodate  250  pa¬ 
tients.  When  this  is  completed,  it  is  expected 
that  the  pressure  upon  the  State  hospitals  will 
be  so  removed  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  in¬ 
sane  in  the  State  may  be  comfortably  provided 
for.  The  expenditures  by  the  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  amounted  during 


the  year  to  $19,951,  including  $2,582  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  77,  and  the  total  during  the 
year  90.  At  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  180  pupils 
were  enrolled,  and  the  average  number  in  at¬ 
tendance  was  140.  The  expenditures  were 
$29,522.  In  April  various  charges  of  immoral 
and  corrupt  conduct  on  the  part  of  trustees  and 
teachers  connected  with  this  institution  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  who 
accordingly  ordered  an  investigation  to  be 
made.  The  gravest  of  the  charges,  including 
all  of  those  against  the  trustees,  were  proved 
to  have  been  unfounded. 

From  the  report  of  the  Eailroad  Commis¬ 
sioner  it  appears  that  92  miles  of  new  railroad 
were  built  during  1878,  making  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  now  in  operation  2, '834,  including 
94  miles  of  narrow  gauge.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  passengers  carried  was  2,429,925,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  476,697  over  last  year.  The  tons  of 
freight  carried  were  3,448,490,  an  increase  of 
414,199  over  last  year.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  passengers  carried,  only  two  were  killed 
and  two  injured.  “  The  total  absence  of  all 
serious  complaints  against  railroads,”  says 
Governor  Smith,  “shows  most  conclusively 
that  our  present  law  is  well  suited  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  enacted,  and,  under  the 
watchful  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  is 
being  most  faithfully  obeyed.”  The  amount 
of  aid  to  railroads,  in  bonds  or  otherwise,  by 
towns,  villages,  cities,  and  counties,  outstand¬ 
ing  January  1,  1878,  was  $4,723,180.  On  this 
point  the  Commissioner  says:  “I  believe  that 
in  about  every  instance  where  county  aid  has 
been  voted,  the  result  has  been  fruitful  of  liti¬ 
gation,  overburdensome  to  the  people,  un¬ 
equal  in  its  results,  and  has  created  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  that  checks  enter¬ 
prise  and  is  positively  vicious  in  all  of  its  ef¬ 
fects.  In  my  judgment,  all  laws  authorizing 
counties  to  aid  railroad  enterprises  ought  to  he 
repealed.”  With  reference  to  rates  established 
by  law,  that  certain  companies  shall  not  de¬ 
mand  a  greater  compensation  than  was  pre¬ 
scribed  by  their  published  tariff  rates  in  force 
June  15, 1872,  the  Commissioner  says : 

While  these  companies  may  lawfully  charge  the 
rates  that  were  prescribed  by  those  tariffs,  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  them  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  a  new  classification  and  revised  tariff  recently 
promulgated  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Company,  and  filed  in  this  office  just  as  these 
pages  are  going  to  press  (January  20, 1879),  shows 
very  material  reductions  in  the  rates,  as  they  had 
reviously  existed,  for  transporting  of  grain  and 
our,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  reduction  on  grain  and 
flour  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  but  slight, 
but  it  is  from  $2  to  $4  per  car  from  Madison  and 
Portage,  and  all  points  on  the  line  west  of  those 
places.  The  rate  for  live  stock  has  been  reduced  $2 
per  car  from  the  same  points,  and  $5  per  car  at  Spar¬ 
ta  and  all  stations  west.  A  new  class  has  also  been 
established,  called  the  “  fifth  class,”  which  includes 
certain  articles,  when  shipped  in  car-loads,  that  had 
previously  been  in  the  “fourth  class,”  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  20  per  cent,  made  in  it.  In  no  case  have  rates 
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been  advanced.  I  also  learn  that  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Company  have  made  a  corresponding 
reduction  for  their  lines.  These  reductions  in  local 
freights  are  a  liberal  concession  to  the  public  at.this 
time,  and  disclose  a  willingness  on  the  part  ot  the 
companies  to  divide  with  the  producers  the  burdens 
incident  to  a  failure  of  crops  and  low  prices. 


The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  operated 
within  the  State  by  the  several  companies,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  entire  Jength  of  line,  at  the 
close  of  1877  and  1878,  was  as  follows  : 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul _ 

Madison  and  Portage . 

Oshkosh  and  Mississippi . 

Dubuque  and  Southwestern . 

Minnesota  Midland . 

Totals  of  divisions  operated . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Northwestern  Union . . 

Totals  of  divisions  operated . . 

Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis _ 

Chippewa  Palls  and  Western . . 

Fond  du  Lac,  Amboy  and  Peoria . 

Galena  and  Southern  Wisconsin . 

Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  . . . 

Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western. 

Mineral  Point . . 

Pine  Biver  Valley  and  Stevens  Point. , 

Prairie  du  Chien  and  McGregor . 

Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac . 

Western  Union . 

Wisconsin  Central . 

Wisconsin  Valley . 

North  Wisconsin . 

Miles  at  close  of  187T . 

MILES  BUILT  DURING  1878. 

Viroqua  Bail  way . 

Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western. 

North  Wisconsin . 

Milwaukee  Cement  Bailway . 

Chicago  and  Tomah . . 

Hudson  and  Biver  Falls . 

Total  at  close  of  1878 . 


Length  in 

Entire 

Wisconsin. 

length. 

680-69 

1,412-84 

89-00 

39-00 

20-00 

20-00 

55-00 

59  00 

739-69 

1,585  34 

504-19 

1,615-96 

62-63 

62-63 

566-82 

1,678-59 

177-70 

210-40 

10-33 

10-33 

27-60 

27-60 

20-00 

31-00 

243-60 

243-60 

146-70 

146-70 

49-00 

51-00 

16-00 

16-00 

1-75 

2-00 

79-00 

79  00 

85-20 

212-75 

449-50 

449-50 

89-90 

69-90 

40-00 

40-00 

2,742-79 

4,864-71 

12-00 

12-00 

15-70 

15-70 

20-00 

20-00 

1-19 

1-19 

80-87 

80-37 

12-50 

12-50 

2,834-55 

4,956-47 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  260  of  the 
laws  of  1878  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  col¬ 
lect  the  statistics  of  agriculture.  The  returns 
appear  to  have  been  defective  in  many  cases, 
but  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  reasonable  accuracy  will  be  soon 
attained.  The  tabulated  reports  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  aggregates : 


CROPS. 

Product,  1877. 

20,596,744  bushels. 
28,733,975  “ 

28,090,307  “ 

4,181,295  “ 

2,162,879  “ 

6,506,992  “ 

1,975.189  “ 

72,178  “ 

264.283  “ 

14,126,074  pounds. 
5,097,495  “ 

6,582,811  “ 

455,210  “ 

191,231  bushels. 
81,017  “ 

20,840,700  pounds. 
14,351,046  “ 

Cheese . 

Growing,  1878. 


1,798,(147  acres. 
943,322  “ 

872,746  “ 
131.464  “ 

192,130  “ 

87,128  “ 

11,320  “ 

25,041  “ 

61,819  “ 

69,810  •• 

6,975  “ 

4,652  “ 

925  “ 
11,229,194  “ 
96,918  “ 

26,780  “ 


In  1878  there  were  389,380  cows. 

“These  statistics,”  says  the  Governor,  “in¬ 
complete  as  they  are,  fully  justify  all  that  has 
been  said  or  claimed  for  our  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests,  as  being  the  leading  and  by  far  most  impor¬ 
tant  industry  of  the  State,  and  indicate  that  the 
money  appropriated  to  the  State  and  county 
agricultural  societies,  which  have  done  so  much 
to  foster  and  develop  our  agricultural  resources, 
has  served  a  beneficial  purpose.  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  usual  appropriation  to  the  State 
Society  should  not  be  made  permanent.” 

The  political  campaign  had  in  view  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Congressmen  and  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  On  August  1st  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  issued  the  following  decla¬ 
ration  of  principles : 

1.  Adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
national  platform  of  1876  and  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Mr.  Hayes’s  letter  of  acceptance,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  honest  difference  of  opinion  among  Republi¬ 
cans  respecting  certain  features  of  the  policy  of  the 
national  Administration,  but  cordially  approving  the 
aims  of  the  President  in  seeking  to  restore  fraternal 
relations  between  different  sections  of  the  country, 
and  to  purify  and  improve  the  civil  service. 

2.  We  earnestly  desire  the  establishment  of  fra¬ 
ternal  relations  between  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  but  demand  that  the  laws  be  impartially 
executed,  and  that  all  citizens,  without  distinction, 
shall  enjoy  equal  rights  before  the  law  aud  equal 
rights  under  it. 

3.  We  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  by  the  close  of  the  present  year.  A 
stable,  non-fluctuating  currency,  possessing  intrinsic 
value,  convertible  into  gold  or  silver  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder*  is  the  only  secure  foundation  of  per¬ 
manent  business  prosperity.  Such  a  currency  will 
impart  that  steadiness  to  prices  which  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  legiti¬ 
mate  industry  and  enterprise,  and  is  equally  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  true  interests  of  the  laborer  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  capitalist. 

4.  The  value  of  all  paper  currency,  whether  issued 
by  the  Government  or  by  banksj  consists  in  the 
promise  it  bears  of  payment  and  in  the  degree  of 
credit  attached  to  that  promise.  If  it  can  not  be  con¬ 
verted  at  pleasure  into  currency  of  intrinsic  value,  it 
can  not  remain  at  par,  and  its  depreciation  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  prospeots  of  its  being  converti¬ 
ble  within  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period.  The  print¬ 
ed  bits  of  paper  which  some  wild  theorists  propose 
to  employ  as  currency,  aud  which  they  term  “abso¬ 
lute  money,”  containing  no  promise  of  payment,  and 
no  intrinsic  value,  would  soon  become  absolute  in 
one  respect  only— they  would  be  absolutely  worth¬ 
less.  These  and  all  the  other  chimerical  projects  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  find  a  cheap  aud  worthless 
substitute  for  the  measure  of  value  accepted  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  civilized  world,  are  based  upon  delu¬ 
sion,  if  not  dishonesty,  and,  if  adopted,  would  result 
in  disaster  and  shame.  We  bold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Republicans  and  all  good  citizens  to  oppose  with 
uncompromising  firmness  all  these  mischievous  the¬ 
ories,  as  well  as  the  cognate  doctrines  of  communism 
and  internationalism,  which  menace  society,  individ¬ 
ual  liberty,  and  the  accumulated  savings  of  industry. 

5.  Condemns  the  Democratic  party  for  attempting 
to  disarm  the  national  Government,  for  seeking  to 
debase  the  currency  and  arrest  all  progress  toward 
resumption,  for  the  vote  to  reduce  largely  the  tax  on 
articles  like  whisky  and  tobacco,  thereby  rendering 
necessary  increased  taxation  on  other  industries,  etc. 

6.  Declares  that  the  investigation  respecting  the 
last  Presidential  election  has  wholly  failed  to  dis¬ 
close  an  improper  action  by  President  Hayes. 
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7.  Opposes  further  grants  of  public  lands  in  aid 
of  corporations,  against  sectarian  control  in  public 
schools,  and  favoring  economy  in  public  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  following  members  of  Congress  were 
elected :  Charles  G.  Williams,  Rep. ;  Lucien  H. 
Caswell,  Rep. ;  George  C.  Hazelton,  Rep. ;  Pe¬ 
ter  Y.  Deuster,  Dem. ;  Edward  S.  Bragg,  Dem. ; 
Gabriel  Bouk,  Dem. ;  Herman  L.  Humphrey, 
Rep. ;  and  Thaddeus  0.  Pound,  Rep.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1879  is  made  up  as  follows  :  Senate, 
24  Republicans,  9  Democrats;  Assembly,  66 
Republicans,  24  Democrats,  6  Greenbackers, 
3  Greenback  Democrats,  and  1  Independent. 

In  January,  1879,  after  a  protracted  con¬ 
test,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator. 

In  November  a  very  important  decision  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Dyer,  holding  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  declares  unconstitutional  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  protection  for  trade-marks ; 
and  it  was  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  sat 
with  Judge  Dyer.  The  statute  in  question, 
the  first  one  of  the  kind  in  this  country;  was 
passed  in  1870.  It  provides  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  trade-marks  at  Washington  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $25,  and  gives  remedies  in  law  and 
equity  against  “any  person  who  shall  repro¬ 
duce,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  imitate  any  record¬ 
ed  trade-mark  and  affix  the  same  to  goods  of 
substantially  the  same  descriptive  properties 
and  qualities  as  those  referred  to  in  the  regis¬ 


trations.”  Judge  Dyer  based  his  decision  on 
the  ground  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  pass 
a  trade-mark  law  unless  it  is  derived  from  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  authorizes 
that  body  “to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  terms 
to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.”  Un¬ 
der  this  provision  the  several  patent  and  copy¬ 
right  laws  have  been  passed.  But  he  holds 
that  “  the  maker  of  a  trade-mark  is  neither  an 
author  nor  an  inventor,  and  a  trade-mark  is 
neither  a  writing  nor  a  discovery  within  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  constitutional  clause 
in  question.”  Congress,  therefore,  was  not  au¬ 
thorized  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  trade¬ 
marks,  and  consequently  the  law  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  is  void.  The  soundness  of  this  decision 
has  been  questioned  by  lawyers.  It  is  claimed 
that  Congress  is  empowered  to  legislate  on  this 
subject  by  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  relates  to  commerce.  This  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  discussed  in  the  case  before 
Judge  Dyer,  and  was  very  briefly  considered  by 
him.  “It  may  be  added,”  he  said,  “that  the 
constitutionality  of  the  trade-mark  statute  can 
not  be  sustained  under  the  clause  which  gives 
to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  nor,  in  my  opinion, 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  prescribe  the  legislative  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress.”  The  law  on  this  point  can  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  finally  settled  until  it  shall  be  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
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mon  Prayer  for  natives  in  heathen  countries,  16  ;  sympa¬ 
thy  toward  Old  Catholics,  16;  eighteenth  Church  Con¬ 
gress,  16 ;  subjects  of  papers,  16. 

Antarctic  Regions.— Resume  of  knowledge  obtained,  S52. 

Anti-Socialist  Bill. — In  the  German  Parliament,  330. 

Appleton,  George  Swett.— Birth,  16;  pursuits,  16;  suc¬ 
cess,  17 ;  death,  17. 

Argentine  Republic. — Boundaries,  17 ;  Government  and 
ministry,  17 ;  Governors  of  provinces,  17 ;  message  of  the 
President,  17;  expenses,  17;  import  and  export  trade, 
18 ;  national  debt,  18 ;  immigration,  18 ;  post-office  re¬ 
turns,  18;  public  instruction,  18  ;  new  frontier  line,  18; 
railways,  18;  foreign  relations,  18;  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture,  19  ;  do.  for  eight  years,  19 ;  relative  financial  posi¬ 
tions  of  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  19  ;  trade  re¬ 
turns  and  duties,  19  ;  imports  from  and  exports  to  the 
United  States,  19 ;  cost  and  profits  of  Argentine  rail¬ 
ways,  20 ;  Indian  frontier,  20 ;  grants  of  land  for  rais¬ 
ing  horses,  20 ;  message  on  the  frontier  line,  20 ;  means 
of  defense,  21  ;  the  new  census,  21 ;  disturbances,  21 ; 
increase  of  immigration,  21;  cattle  and  sheep  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries,  22  ;  instructions  to  immigrants,  22 ;  the 
boundary  question,  22. 

Arkansas. — Meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  Convention, 
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22  ;  nominations  for  State  officers,  22  ;  resolutions,  22 ; 
no  other  party  nominations,  23 ;  election,  23 ;  do.  for 
Congressmen,  23 ;  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  levee  bonds,  23 ;  nature  of  the 
bonds,  23 ;  how  used,  23 ;  assertions  of  the  bondholders, 
24 ;  reply  on  the  part  of  the  State,  24 ;  the  case  of  Hot 
Springs,  24;  location  of  the  town,  24;  population,  visit¬ 
ors,  and  business,  24 ;  the  Government  title,  25 ;  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  25;  act  of  Congress  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  ownership,  25;  commissioners  appointed  and 
organized,  25  ;  proceedings,  25 ;  expiration  of  their  term, 
25 ;  act  to  renew  passed  by  Congress  and  lost,  25 ;  new 
bill  introduced,  25 ;  conflict  of  authority  between  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  courts,  25  ;  suits  by  bondholders  against 
counties,  25;  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Courts,  26; 
grounds  for  their  proceedings  based  on  the  decision  of 
Biggs  vs.  Johnson  County  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  26 ;  de¬ 
tails  of  the  decision,  26 ;  decision  in  the  case  of  Hew¬ 
itt  and  Cooper,  vs.  Judge  and  Justices  of  Jefferson 
County,  27 ;  case  of  Pulaski  County,  27 ;  action  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  and  review  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts,  27 ;  its  decision,  27 ;  a  Territorial  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  Indian  Territory  proposed,  23  ;  facts,  28 ; 
case  of  Boudinot  vs.  United  States,  28 ;  a  precedent,  28  ; 
action  of  Congress,  28;  proposal  to  remove  the  Indians, 
2S. 

Armed  Forces  of  France.— Estimates  of,  843. 

Army  of  the  United  States. — Its  strength,  28  ;  expenditures, 
28;  active  service,  28;  Indian  disturbances,  23;  their  ex¬ 
tent,  29 ;  corps  of  mounted  Indian  auxiliaries  recom¬ 
mended,  29;  nature  of  the  organization,  29  ;  two  propo¬ 
sitions  to  be  enforced  by  the  Indian  policy,  29 ;  testimony 
of  Secretary  Schurz  before  a  joint  committee  on  the 
transfer  of  the  Indians  to  the  War  Department,  29;  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  30 ;  their  re¬ 
port,  30  ;  amendment  to  tho  army  bill  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  army  as  a  posse  comitatus ,  30  ;  its  practical 
operation  described  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  30 ;  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  President  on  disturbances  in  Lincoln 
County,  New  Mexico,  31 ;  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  General  Sherman  on  the  same,  81 ;  distribution  of 
tents  and  rations  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever,  81;  appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors,  81  ; 
Quartermaster’s  Department,  31 ;  the  seacoast  defense,  31 ; 
arms  in  store,  31 ;  the  Hotchkiss  gun,  31  ;  military  con¬ 
victs,  32 ;  order  for  an  inquiry  in  the  case  of  General 
Fitz  John  Porter,  32 ;  condition  of  the  Union  and  Con¬ 
federate  war  records,  82. 

Art  Galleries  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  304. 

Articles  of  Import. — Decrease  of,  in  five  years,  117  ;  do.  of 
export,  increase  of,  117. 

Asia. — Area  and  population,  32 ;  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
32  ;  conquest  of  Kashgaria,  33 ;  waj  in  Afghanistan,  33 ; 
famine  in  India,  33 ;  new  Bussian  expedition  to  Central 
Asia,  83 ;  famine  in  North  China,  33 ;  death  of  King  of 
Burmah,  33. 

Assassination ,  attempted,  of  German  Emperor,  379 ;  of 
King  Humbert,  458 ;  do.  of  the  King  of  Spain,  774 ;  do. 
of  General  Trepoff,  chief  of  secret  police  in  Bussia,  744 ; 
assassination  of  Okubo,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  462 ;  do.  of  Pardo,  ex-President  of  Peru,  687 ;  do. 
of  General  de  Mesentzoff,  chief  of  secret  police  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  745. 

Assessment  of  Taxes— Manner  of,  in  Kentucky,  330. 

Astronomical  Phenomena  and  Progress.— Total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  33 ;  results  of  observations,  83 ;  observations  of 
the  corona,  34;  relations -between  sun-spots  and  fre¬ 
quency  and  change  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  35;  the 
transit  of  Mercury,  85;  relative  brightness  of  Yenus  and 
Mercury,  35;  minor  planets,  35;  the  mass  of  Saturn’s 


rings,  36;  comets,  36;  origin  of  comets,  36;  meteoric 
showers,  36 ;  meteors  of  April  19th  and  23d,  36 ;  August 
meteors,  36;  meteoric  fire-balls,  86;  binary  stars,  87; 
new  double  stars,  88 ;  Birmingham  on  red  stars,  38 ;  re¬ 
lations  between  the  colors  and  periods  of  variable  stars, 
88 ;  origin  of  nebulae,  38 ;  researches  of  Professor  Chace, 
39 ;  gold  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society,  89 ; 
prizes  of  the  French  Academy,  89 ;  gold  medal  of  the 
Vienna  Academy,  39. 

Atkins,  D.  C. — Representative  from  Tennessee,  135 ;  reports 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army, 
136. 

Australia  and  Polynesia. — Area  and  population,  40 ;  colo¬ 
nies,  40 ;  population  of  British  colonies,  40 ;  increase  of 
births  over  deaths,  40  ;  revenue,  40 ;  debt,  40 ;  imports  and 
exports,  40;  telegraphs,  40;  postal  statistics,  40;  live 
stock,  40;  population  of  New  Zealand,  40;  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Victoria,  40 ;  its  proceedings,  40 ;  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  New  South  Wales,  41 ;  South  Australian  minis¬ 
try,  41 ;  revolt  in  New  Caledonia,  41. 

Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.— 'Emperor,  41 ;  ministry  for 
the  Empire,  41 ;  do.  of  cis-Leithan  Austria,  41 ;  area  of 
the  monarchy,  41 ;  civil  population,  41 ;  how  distributed, 
41 ;  movement  of  population  in  1877,  42 ;  children,  42 ; 
universities,  professors,  and  students,  42;  commercial 
and  .customs  treaty  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  42 ; 
proceedings  of  the  Beichsrath,  42 ;  the  Berlin  Congress, 
42;  budget  discussed,  42:  extra  credit  authorized,  43: 
difficulties  anticipated,  43;  Eastern  affairs,  43;  reasons 
for  the  demand  of  a  grant,  43;  bill  of  credit  passed,  44; 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  44 ;  points  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  incompatible  with  Austrian  inter¬ 
ests,  44 ;  answer  of  Count  Andrassy,  44 ;  occupation  of  a 
fortress  on  the  Danube,  45 ;  proceedings  of  the  Austrian 
army,  45 ;  Beichsrath  reassembled,  45 ;  reply  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  delegations,  45. 

B 

Back,  Sir  Geokge. — Admiral  and  distinguished  Arctic  navi¬ 
gator,  46 ;  birth,  46 ;  career  and  death,  46. 

Bankruptcy,  statistics  of,  in  1877  and  1878,  119. 

Baptists.— Statistics,  46  ;  churches,  ministers,  and  members, 
46 ;  anniversary  of  the  Publication  Society,  46 ;  Home 
Mission  Society,  46 ;  Missionary  Union,  47 ;  Women’s 
Missionary  Society,  47;  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
47;  Colored  Baptist  Convention,  48;  Free-Will  Baptist 
statistics,  48;  Kentucky  yearly  meeting,  48 ;  other  asso¬ 
ciations,  48 ;  institutions,  49 ;  benevolent  sopieties,  49  ; 
Seventh-Day  Baptists,  49 ;  statistics,  49 ;  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Missionary,  Tract,  and  Education  Societies, 
49 ;  Church  of  God,  50 ;  statistics,  50  ;  Mennonites,  50  ; 
annual  Conference,  50 ;  The  Brethren,  or  Tunkers,  51 ; 
annual  Council,  51 ;  Baptists  of  the  British  Provinces,  51 ; 
statistics,-  51 ;  Regular  Baptists  in  Great  Britain,  51 ;  sta¬ 
tistics,  51 ;  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union,  52 ; 
Missionary  Society,  52 ;  Zenana  Mission,  52 ;  Home  and 
Irish  Mission,  52;  Biblo  Translation  Society,  52;  Gen¬ 
eral  Baptists,  52;  Union  of  Scotland,  52. 

Baeagttay  d’Hilliebs,  Count  A. — A  French  general,  53; 
birth,  career,  and  death,  53. 

Bayakd,  Thomas  F. — Senator  from  Delaware,  135;  on  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  149  ;  on  retirement  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  164-166 ;  on  the  army  bill,  204-208. 

Beaoonsfiekd,  Earl.— English  Plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  401 ; 
statement  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  402 ; 
states  the  objects  of  the  British  interference  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  438. 

Beck,  James  B.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  135;  on  the  army 
bill,  198. 
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Beoquerel,  Antoine  C.—  Physicist,  53;  birth,  53;  discov¬ 
eries,  53 ;  death,  53. 

Beechee,  Catherine  E.— -Teacher  and  author,  53 ;  birth,  ca¬ 
reer,  and  death,  53. 

Belgium. — King  and  family,  54 ;  area  and  population,  54 ; 
provinces,  54  ;  population  of  principal  towns,  54;  move¬ 
ment  of  population,  54;  schools  and  pupils,  54;  univer¬ 
sities  and  students,  54 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  55 ; 
public  debt,  65;  strength  of  the  army,  55;  imports  and 
exports,  55;  length  of  railroads,  55;  use  of  the  Flemish 
language,  55 ;  increase  in  representation  in  the  Chambers, 
55;  elections,  55;  Btate  of  parties,  56;  communal  elec¬ 
tions,  56 ;  celebration  of  the  King’s  marriage,  56 ;  open¬ 
ing  the  Chambers,  56  ;  King’s  speech,  56 ;  proceedings, 
56 ;  Belgian  free  churches,  5T. 

Berardi,  Giuseppe, — Cardinal  and  priest,  57 ;  birth,  57 ;  pur¬ 
suits,  57 ;  death,  57. 

Berlin ,  terms  of  the  treaty  of,  256. 

Bernard,  Claude. — Physiologist,  57 ;  studies  and  public  po¬ 
sitions,  57 ;  death,  63. 

Berries. — Their  cultivation  in  Delaware,  238 ;  do.  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  573. 

Bigelow,  George  T.— An  American  jurist,  58 ;  birth,  career, 
and  death,  58. 

Biggs,  Asa. — Birth,  58 ;  public  positions,  58 ;  death,  58. 

Bi-Metallic  Conference. — Its  failure,  809. 

Blaine,  James  G. — Senator  from  Maine,  135;  on  the  remon¬ 
etization  of  silver  dollars,  155 ;  on  the  retirement  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  166;  on  the  army  bill,  196,  198,  200,  202. 

Blair,  Montgomery. — Presents  resolutions  in  the  Maryland 
Legislature  relative  to  a  judicial  decision  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  516. 

Bland,  K.  P. — Eepresentative  from  Missouri,  185 ;  introduces 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  free  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar, 
145, 160. 

Blood ,  of  yellow-fever  patients,  microscopic  appearance,  320. 

Bolivia.— Boundaries,  58  ;  departments,  areas,  capitals,  and 
population,  58;  subdivisions  of  departments,  58;  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Cabinet,  58;  consul  at  New  York,  59  ;  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister,  59  ;  finances,  59 ;  railways,  59. 

Book-keeping  in  the  Connecticut  State  Comptroller’s  office, 
217. 

Boston  Beer  Company. — Suit  against,  530 ;  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  530. 

Bouton,  Nathaniel.— Clergyman  and  author,  59 ;  birth,  ca¬ 
reer,  and  death,  59. 

Bowles,  Samuel. — American  journalist,  59 ;  birth,  career, 
and  death,  59. 

Bradley,, Mr.  Justioe. — His  decision  on  the  application  for 
removal  of  the  Louisiana  Returning  Board  case  to  the 
Federal  Court,  496, 

Brasil. — Its  situation,  59 ;  provinces,  areas,  and  population, 
60 ;  capitals,  60 ;  report  of  census,  60 ;  disappearance  of 
slavery,  60;  Government,  60;  Cabinet,  60;  Council  of 
State,  61 ;  various  branches  of  national  revenue,  61 ;  na¬ 
tional  debt,  61 ;  statement  of  Brazilian  finances,  61 ;  value 
of  exports  and  imports,  61 ;  commodities  and  values,  62 1 
duties,  62  ;  coffee  principal  staple,  62 ;  its  culture  and 
increase,  62 ;  primary  schools  in  each  province,  62 ;  de¬ 
grees,  how  conferred,  63 ;  railroads,  63 :  how  constructed, 
63;  steamship  line,  63;  subsidy,  63;  famine,  64;  conse¬ 
quences,  64. 

Breokenridge,  John  C. — Appropriation  in  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  for  a  monument  to,  470. 

Brooklyn  and  New  York  Suspension  Bridge.— Progress  of, 
280 ;  cut  of  the  approaches,  281. 

Browne,  Major-General  F.  8. — Commands  the  British  force 
in  Afghanistan,  5. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen.— American  poet,  editor,  and  au¬ 
thor,  64;  birth,  career,  writings,  and  death,  64. 


Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  296. 

Bulgaria. — Province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  65;  area  and 
population,  65 ;  features  of  the  country,  65 ;  origin  of  the 
race,  65 ;  history,  65 ;  education  and  religion,  66 ;  news¬ 
papers,  66;  autonomy  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  66; 
manufactures  and  business  enterprise,  66 ;  boundaries 
defined  by  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  66 ;  history  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  67 ;  details  of  the  conclusions,  67 ;  action  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  68;  army  organization,  68 ;  completion  of  civil  organ¬ 
ization,  68 ;  the  International  Commission,  69 ;  meeting 
of  the  Bulgarian  Assembly,  69. 

BuRonARD,  H.  C.— Representative  from  Illinois,  135 ;  offers  a 
resolution  on  the  President’s  title  to  office,  167. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F. — Representative  from  Massachusetts. 
185;  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  160 ;  speech  in 
Maine,  530 ;  requested  by  voters  in  Massachusetts  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  for  Governor,  531  ;  answer  to  the  re¬ 
quest,  531 ;  votes  for,  537 ;  report  on  the  Electoral 
frauds,  717. 

C 

Caffre  War  with  England,  81 . 

Cairoli,  Signor,  forms  a  new  ministry  in  Italy,  456,  457. 

California.—  Reassembling  of  the  Legislature,  69 ;  bill  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  two  thousand  laborers,  69  ; 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  their  condition,  69  ;  map  of  the 
Yosemite  Yalley,  70;  ten.  thousand  would  come  to  de¬ 
mand  work,  71 ;  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Chinese, 
71 ;  their  relations  to  the  police  in  San  Francisco,  71 ;  act 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  small  fish  by  the  Chinese, 
71 ;  an  act  to  strike  out  the  words  “  white  male  ”  from 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  71 ;  admission  of  a  woman 
as  a  member  of  the  bar,  71 ;  an  act  to  provide  for  a  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  72 ;  details,  72 ;  an  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  Stale  Labor  Bureau,  72 ;  details,  72 ;  the  subject 
of  irrigation  considered,  72 ;  the  disposal  of  debris  from 
hydraulic  mining,  72 ;  its  effects,  72 ;  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  72 ;  results  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  72 ;  four  hundred  miles  of  territory  to  be  recovered, 
72 ;  its  soil,  climate,  and  products,  73 ;  demonstrations 
of  workingmen,  73 ;  an  act  of  the  Legislature  relative  to 
the  same,  73 ;  letter  of  Kearney,  President  of  the  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  party,  to  the  State  Senate,  73 ;  Convention  of 
Workingmen,  73  ;  declaration  of  principles,  73 ;  immigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  an  absorbing  subject,  74 ;  first  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China,  74;  its  provisions, 
74 ;  progress  of  the  immigration,  74 ;  anticipations,  74  ; 
investigation  by  Congress  of  the  nature  and  justness  of 
the  objections  against  them,  75;  results,  75;  their  per¬ 
sonal  and  moral  habits,  75;  non-assimilation  with  the 
American  people,  75;  details  of  their  character,  76;  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  Congress,  76;  abrogation  of  treaty  stipu¬ 
lations,  76;  the  question  of  their  naturalization,  76  ;  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention, 
76  ;  its  session,  76;  roport  of  the  Committee  on  Chinese 
Immigration,  76;  disagreement  of  the  Committee,  76 ; 
plan  agreed  upon,  77  ;  what  power  the  State  had  to  pro¬ 
tect  herself,  77 ;  explanations  of  the  plan,  77  ;  remarks  on 
the  plan,  77 ;  a  second  plan  of  treating  the  subject  pro¬ 
posed,  77 ;  a  third  plan,  77 ;  objections  urged  to  them  in 
the  Convention,  78;'  adoption  of  the  report,  78;  view 
taken  by  the  Convention,  78 ;  memorial  to  Congress,  78 ; 
another  view  of  the  subject  relating  to  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Chinese,  79  ;  the  Chinese  to  be  got  rid  of,  because 
they  are  feared',  80 ;  the  grape  culture,  80 ;  the  demand 
for  California  wines,  80 ;  decision  of  the  Federal  Court  on 
a  Mexican  grant,  81  ;  the  Court  will  not  set  aside  a  judg¬ 
ment  because  it  was  founded  on  a  fraudulent  instrument 
or  perjured  evidence,  81 . 
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Candle ,  Electric ,  form  of,  273. 

Cape  Colony  and  British  South  Africa. — Area  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  British  possessions,  81 ;  races,  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  81 ;  religious  denominations,  81 ;  the  Caffre  war, 
81 ;  armistice  at  an  end,  81 ;  martial  law  declared,  81 ; 
severe  engagement  with  the  Gaikas,  S2 ;  general  plan  of 
operations,  82 ;  captures  of  cattle,  82 ;  decisive  victory, 
82 ;  further  operations,  82 ;  the  Zooloos,  82 ;  their  King, 
88 ;  ministerial  crisis,  83  ;  a  new  ministry,  83. 

Cartons ,  Homogeneous ,  how  to  obtain,  270. 

Cattle  and  Products  of  Farms. — Increase  of,  in  the  United 
States,  from  1870  to  1878,  114. 

Celluloid ,  the  manufacture  of.  See  Ivory,  Artificial. 

Central  Asia ,  discoveries  in,  360. 

Chemistry. — Nitrification,  83;  explanation,  83  ;  practical  tests 
of  the  theory,  84 ;  new  compounds  from  carbon  bisulphu- 
ret,  84;  now  compounds  of  chromium  and  manganese, 
85 ;  the  luminosity  of  flame,  85;  alum  in  baking-powders, 
85 ;  estimation  of  alum  in  bread,  SC ;  new  elements,  86 ; 
philippium,  86 ;  chemistry  of  the  grape,  87 ;  economical 
heating-gas,  88 ;  the  equivalent  of  gallium,  89 ;  new  com¬ 
pound  of  palladium,  S9 ;  new  process  for  the  regeneration 
of  spent  gas-lime,  89 ;  hydrogen  peroxide,  89 ;  new  dis¬ 
covery  of  thermo-chemistry,  90 ;  new  method  of  sepa¬ 
rating  arsenic  and  antimony,  90 ;  action  of  water  on  me¬ 
tallic  alloys  containing  carbon,  91 ;  nature  of  the  so- 
called  elements,  91 ;  determination  of  organic  matter  in 
water  analysis,  91 ;  the  temperature  of  flames,  92 ;  new 
test  for  carbolic  acid.  92 ;  determination  of  the  heat- 
value  of  fuel,  92  ;  a  new  explosive,  93  ;  research  of 
Berthelot  on  the  loss  of  oxygen  in  the  electrolysis  of 
water,  93. 

Chen  Lan  Tin. — Ambassador  of  China  to  the  United  States, 
811 ;  his  reception,  811. 

Chili—  Contest  relative  to  its  southern  boundary,  93 ;  area, 
provinces,  and  population,  93 ;  the  President  and  Cabinet, 
93;  charge  to  United  States,  93;  army,  94;  navy,  94;  its 
officers,  94 ;  revenue,  94  ;  foreign  debt,  94 ;  suspension  of 
the  banks,  94 ;  custom-house  returns,  94 ;  imports  and 
exports,  94;  countries,  94;  increase  of  mining  exports, 
95;  foreign  trade,  95 ;  coasting  trade,  95;  total  tonnage, 
95;  articles  of  the  navigation  law.  95;  railroads,  96;  con¬ 
flict  between  state  and  church,  96;  mixed  marriages,  96; 
the  Patagonian  territorial  dispute,  96. 

China. — The  Emperor,  96 ;  area  and  population,  96 ;  diplo 
matic  relations,  96 ;  military  operations  against  Kashgar 
96 ;  battle  at  Khotan,  97  ;  occupation  of  Kashgar,  97  ;  re¬ 
lations  with  Eussia,  97;  occupation  of  Kulja  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  97  ;  a  matter  for  diplomacy  to  settle,  98;  situation 
of  Kulja,  98 ;  conference  of  the  British  ambassador,  98  ; 
advance  of  the  Chinese  against  the  Sungarians,  98;  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Mohammedans,  9S  ;  famine  in  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces  of  China,  98;  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
99  ;  relief  from  abroad,  99  ;  thanks  of  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  99 ;  relief  hospital  for  refugees  burned,  99 ;  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  opium,  100  ;  prohibition  of 
cultivation  disregarded,  100  ;  efforts  to  curtail  the  traffic, 
100 ;  a  vigorous  voluntary  organization  in  Canton,  101  ■ 
attacks  upon  Protestant  missions,  101 ;  insurrection  in 
Kwangsi,  101 ;  examination  of  the  mining  country  of 
Keeping,  101 ;  railways,  101. 

Chinese  Question ,  The. — Its  agitation  in  California,  74. 

Chittenden,  S.  B. — Representative  from  New  York,  135;  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Specie  Resumption  Act,  179-1S6. 

Christ  Church. — Property  in  Chicago,  decision  respecting, 
431. 

Christian  Connection. — General  Convention,  101  ;  details  of 
its  proceedings,  102. 

Christian  Union.— General  Council,  102;  position  of  the 
Union,  102  ;  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church,  102. 


Christina  Maria.— Dowager  Queen  of  Spain,  102  ;  birth) 
102 ;  connections,  102  ;  career,  102  ;  death,  103. 

Ohufas.—A  new  crop  in  Kentucky,  472. 

Church  and  State ,  conflict  between,  in  Chili,  96. 

Church  of  God. — Members,  etc.,  50. 

Cipher  Dispatches. — Report  of  the  investigating  committee, 
717. 

Cimbria. — A  German  steamer,  arrival  off  the  coast  of  Maine, 
513. 

Civil  Damage  Act.— Question  of  its  constitutionality  decided 
by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  625. 

Clearing-House  of  Hew  York. — Its  transactions  since  its 
organization,  118,  119. 

Cleopatra's  Heedle,  the  raising  of,  in  London,  2S3. 

Coal.— Monthly  sales  and  prices  in  New  York,  128. 

Codification. — Action  of  New  York  on  the  subject,  615. 

Coffee.— Extent  of  its  culture  in  Brazil,  62 ;  receipts  and  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States,  130. 

Coinage  of  Silver. — Veto  of  the  bill  by  President  Hayes, 
162. 

Colombia. — Area  and  population,  103 ;  principal  centers  of 
population,  103 ;  staple  productions,  103 ;  President  and 
Cabinet,  103 ;  army,  103 ;  educational  interests,  103 ;  rev¬ 
enue  and  expenditure,  103;  national  debt,  103 ;  efforts  to 
preserve  the  public  credit,  104;  value  and  destination  of 
exports,  104 ;  value  of  imports,  104;  principal  articles  of 
export,  quantities,  and  value,  104;  shipping  movements) 
105;  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Scientific  Exploring  Expedition,  105 ;  map  of  Colom¬ 
bia.  106;  political  state  of  the  country,  107;  agricultural 
appropriations,  107. 

Colonies  and  Possessions  of  Great  Britain,  complete  list  of; 
392. 

Colorado. — Democratic  State  Convention,  108 ;  platform, 
108;  nominations,  10S;  Republican  State  Convention, 
108 ;  platform,  109  ;  nominations,  110 ;  Greenback  Con¬ 
vention,  110 ;  nominations,  110 ;  platform,  110 ;  the  dis¬ 
puted  election  of  member  of  Congress,  110;  the  question, 
110 ;  decision  of  Congress,  110 ;  result  of  the  State  elec¬ 
tion,  110;  more  important  subjects  of  legislation,  111; 
irrigation  and  mining,  111 ;  the  grain  crop,  111 ;  effect  of 
irrigation,  111 ;  State  Convention  to  consider  the  subject 
of  irrigation,  111 ;  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  111 ;  the 
mining  interests,  112  ;  production  of  the  mines,  112 ;  the 
yield  of  counties  in  successive  years,  112 ;  placer  mining, 
112 ;  mining  of  coal,  112  ;  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
relative  to  side  lines  of  the  mines,  112;  extracts  from  the 
decision,  113;  school  lands,  114;  Penitentiary,  114;  min¬ 
eral  springs,  114. 

Color-Blindness. — Extent  of  its  prevalence,  526 ;  importance 
of  the  subject,  526. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  H.— Governor  of  Georgia,  asks  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  acts  of  his  administration,  868 ;  report,  369. 

Combination. — Anthracite  coal  and  railroad  report  on,  in  the 
New  York  Legislature,  619. 

Commerce ,  Internal ,  of  the  United  States.—  Estimate  of  the 
value  of  commodities  transported  by  railroad  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  United  States,  114 ;  the  tonnage  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  exports  and  imports,  114 ; 
annual  increment  of  national  capital,  114;  agricultural 
wealth,  114 ;  increase,  114 ;  cause  of  the  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  115;  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  115;  development  of  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  115  ;  increase,  115;  production  beyond  the  power  of 
consumption,  115;  exports  of  agricultural  products,  116; 
displacement  of  foreign  manufactures,  116 ;  articles  of  im¬ 
port  showing  the  most  remarkable  failing  off,  11 7 ;  articles 
of  increased  exportation,  117 ;  aggregate  increase,  117 ;  the 
depression  of  business,  118 ;  transactions  of  theNew  York 
Clearing-House,  11S ;  statistics  of  bankruptcy,  119 ;  statis- 
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tics  of  mercantile  failures,  119  ;  declension  in  the  market 
values  of  corporation  stocks,  120;  Illustrations,  120 ;  the 
bonds  of  railroads,  121 ;  total  grain  crop  of  1878,  121 ; 
average  prices,  121 ;  grain  crop  of  Europe,  121 ;  move¬ 
ment  of  grain  for  the  last  five  years,  122 ;  speculative 
movement  occasioned  by  the  Kusso-Turkish  war,  122  ; 
the  price  of  Indian  corn,  123 ;  increase  in  the  export  of 
provisions,  123  ;  export  of  dairy  products,  128 ;  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cotton,  124 ;  increase  of  the  spinning  capacity 
of  the  world,  124;  consuming  power  of  the  world,  124; 
export  of  American  cottons,  124;  American  cotton  crop 
for  a  series  of  years,  125 ;  prices,  125 ;  total  crop  of  all 
countries,  125;  the  trado  and  manufacture  of  wool,  125; 
enlargement  in  the  means  of  production  of  iron,  126; 
tons  of  railroad  iron  produced  and  the  product  and  im¬ 
portation  compared,  126;  iron  rails  supplanted  by  steel, 
126 ;  decrease  in  the  imports  of  steel  and  iron,  1 27 ;  total 
product  of  pig-iron,  127 ;  number  of  furnaces,  127 ;  total 
production  of  varieties  of  rolled  iron,  127 ;  production  of 
different  classes  of  steel,  127 ;  pfoduction  of  Bessemer 
steel,  12S;  auction  sales  of  coal,  128;  exports,  128;  prices 
and  exports  of  petroleum,  128 ;  the  tobacco  crop,  128 ;  its 
manufacture,  129 ;  prices,  129 ;  imports  of  raw  sugar, 
129 ;  the  consumption  of  all  kinds,  129 ;  prices,  130 ; 
Louisiana  crop,  130;  product  of  molasses,  130;  receipts 
of  coffee,  130 ;  the  tea  trade,  130  ;  diversion  of  trade,  130 ; 
crops,  181. 

Congregationalists.— Statistics,  131 ;  Congregational  Union, 
131 ;  Home  Missionary  Society,  131 ;  foreign  missions, 
182;  American  Missionary  Association,  132;  Union  of 
Canada,  132 ;  London  Missionary  Society,  132 ;  other 
societies,  182;  English  statistics,  133;  Congregational 
Union  of  England,  133;  defining  the  position  of  the 
churches,  133 ;  remarks,  134 ;  other  resolutions,  134 ; 
Union  of  Scotland,  134;  do.  of  Wales,  134;  missions  in 
Turkey,  134. 

Congress  of  Berlin.—  Proceedings  of,  256. 

Congress,  United  States. — First  session  of  the  Forty-fifth, 
135;  proclamation  of  the  President,  135;  list  of  mem¬ 
bers,  135 ;  resolution  for  a  committee  to  .  consider  the 
state  of  the  law  relative  to  declaring  result  of  Presiden¬ 
tial  elections,  136;  special  object  of  the  extra  session,  136. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  reported  making  appropriations  for 
the  army,  136 ;  bill  made  up  on  the  basis  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  136 ;  is  this  number  sufficient  to  meet  the  legiti¬ 
mate  demands  of  the  country?  186;  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  136;  the  principle  is,  that  States  must  regu¬ 
late  them  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Federal  Constitution,  136 ;  what  are  the  real  and 
true  uses  of  our  army  in  time  of  peace  ?  187 ;  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  President  to  allow  the  people  to  regulate  their 
own  affairs,  137 ;  the  inexorable  demand  of  civil  liberty 
caused  a  refusal  of  the  appropriation,  137 ;  the  army  was 
used  as  an  involuntary  instrument  to  perpetuate  wrongs 
137 ;  tho  course  of  the  last  House  is  coeval  with  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  137 ;  the  President  has  no  right  to 
decide  on  the  legality  of  State  governments,  188 ;  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  army  omitted  in  the  bill,  138;  bill 
passed  by  the  House,  188 ;  passed  by  the  Senate,  138 ; 
end  of  the  extra  session,  138. 

Commencement  of  the  regular  session,  138;  in  the 
Senate,  a  resolution  offered  relative  to  the  payment  of 
bpnds  with  silver  dollars,  188 ;  resolution  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  quoted,  188;  explanation  of  the  resolution  offered, 
139;  the  recitals  refer  to  three  distinct  periods  of  legisla¬ 
tive  history,  189 ;  first,  the  act  of  March,  1869,  139 ;  the 
word  “  coin,”  139 ;  the  Government’s  pledge,  139 ;  the 
history  of  this  legislation,  139;  question  of  the  payment 
of  the  debt  in  greenbacks,  189 ;  have  promised  to  pay 
dollars,  140 ;  what  did  “  coin  ”  mean  in  1869  ?  140 ;  history 


of  the  silver  dollar  since,  140 ;  bonds  declared  to  be  re¬ 
deemable  in  coin  of  the  present  standard  value,  141  ;  how 
do  the  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  1875  differ?  141; 
what  difference  does  it  make  if  there  were  no  silver  dol¬ 
lars?  141 ;  have  not  coined  silver  for  forty  years,  142;  the 
act  of  1862,  142 ;  the  act  of  1870,  142 ;  the  public  faith  , 
has  been  pledged  in  relation  to  this  subject,  142;  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  142 ;  the  preamble  and 
resolution  before  the  Senate,  142;  the  propounding  of 
such  a  question  is  astonishing,  143  ;  the  rapid  and  unne¬ 
cessary  prepayment  of  a  debt  not  yet  due  at  prices  far 
above  that  which  its  face  called  for,  143;  any  act  that 
■weakens  the  credit  of  the  nation  adds  so  much  to  the 
burden  of  the  laboring  man,  143;  by  the  act  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  silver  and  gold  dollar  were  equivalents,  143 ; 
the  preamble  is  not  true  historically,  143 ;  a  part  of  the 
history  excluded,  143 ;  we  are  considering  a  contract  in 
which  one  of  the  parties  must  alter  the  law  to  obtain  a 
construction  in  his  behalf,  144 ;  under  the  pretext  of  reg¬ 
ulating  the  value  of  the  two  metals  it  is  proposed  to  fal¬ 
sify  their  real  value,  144 ;  question  taken  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  144 ;  its  passage,  144 ;  preamble  adopted,  144 ;  no 
action  taken  in  the  House,  144. 

In  the  House,  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  free  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar 
and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character,  145 ;  features  of 
the  bill,  145 ;  question  taken,  145 ;  rules  suspended  and 
bill  passed,  145. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  referred  and  reported  back  with 
amendments,  145 ;  a  Congress  to  establish  the  use  of  bi¬ 
metallic  moneys,  145 ;  legislation  in  preceding  years,  145 ; 
its  causes  and  results,  146 ;  comparative  relation  of  gold 
and  silver  coin,  146 ;  views  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
146;  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  in  former  years,  146: 
why  was  the  word  coin  used  in  the  statute  ?  146 ;  why 
has  not  silver  been  coined  for  forty  years  ?  147 ;  gold  was 
cheaper,  147 ;  the  act  of  1873  changed  the  base  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  from  silver  to  gold,  147 ;  resumption  has  been  delayed, 
and  much  of  the  misery  of  the  past  four  years  caused  by 
it,  147 ;  what  dictated  this  policy  ?  147  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Paris  Conference  of  1867,  147 ;  report  of  Goschen’s 
English  Parliamentary  Committee,  147 ;  the  total  stock  of 
gold  money  in  the  world,  147;  if  we  diminish  the  legal- 
tender  money  of  the  world  by  two  fifths,  we  add  to  the 
■  value  of  the  remainder  by  fully  the  same  proportion,  148 ; 
if  silver  be  demonetized  as  lawful  money  can  you  use  it 
as  subsidiary  coin  ?  148 ;  silver  and  gold  as  mutual  aids  to 
each  other  open  the  door  to  resumption,  148 ;  it  is  argued 
that  we  must  follow  where  commercial  nations  lead,  149 ; 
as  a  silver-producing  nation  it  is  our  interest  to  give  it 
use  as  money,  149  ;  amendment  reported  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance,  149. 

Now  that  silver  has  reached  the  lowest  point  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  moment  is  taken  advantage 
of  to  construe  the  wording  of  the  act  relative  to  certain 
bonds,  149 ;  this  is  called  a  restoration  of  the  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  150 ;  if  our  people  had  continued  on  the  metallic  basis, 
no  such  law  as  this  could  have  been  suggested,  150; 
movements  to  demonetize  silver,  150 ;  the  act  of  1873  de¬ 
nounced  as  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  silver,  150 ;  while 
there  was  nominally  a  double  standard,  in  reality  it  never 
was  maintained  and  practically  did  not  exist,  150 ;  re¬ 
markable  features  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  mint, 
151 ;  the  coinage  of  halves  and  quarters,  151 ;  we  do  not 
need  this  silver  dollar  to  revive  business,  151 ;  the  bill 
will  not  give  the  country  a  stable  currency  and  standard 
value  at  par  with  that  of  the  commercial  world,  151 ;  the 
proposed  silver  dollar  will  not  be  equal  in  value  to  the 
gold  dollar,  151 ;  if  it  would,  the  two  would  circulate  to¬ 
gether,  151 ;  practical  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  demonetize 
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gold,  151 ;  silver  alone  will  be  the  measure  of  value,  152; 
the  legal  tenders  will  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  as  they  do  to  the  gold  now,  152 ;  is  there  not 
something  beyond  this  measure  ?  152  ;  this  measure  may 
lead  to  an  irredeemable  currency,  152. 

Never  was  there  half  so  much  currency  lying  idle  as  at 
present,  152 ;  the  present  state  of  things,  162  ;  what  were 
the  real  causes  that  produced  this  state  of  things  in  the 
money  market  ?  153 ;  the  destruction  of  war,  153  ;  an  im¬ 
mense  debt,  153;  a  period  of  revulsion  could  not  be 
avoided,  153  ;  the  case  of  the  nation  like  the  case  of  the 
farmer,  153  ;  the  unnatural  stimulus  of  such  an  inflation 
of  the  currency,  154 ;  all  kinds  of  business  were  buoyant, 
brisk,  and  lively,  154;  the  sudden  collapse,  154;  the  abor¬ 
tive  railroad  projects  that  went  down,  154 ;  all  other  great 
business  enterprises  took  a  similar  course,  154 ;  confi¬ 
dence  has  long  since  been  restored,  155. 

Gold  and  silver  coin  are  the  money  of  the  Constitution’ 
155 ;  what  power,  then,  has  Congress  over  gold  and  silver  ? 
155  :  if  Germany  would  remonetize  silver,  and  the  states 
of  the  Latin  Union  open  their  mints,  it  would  at  once  re¬ 
sume  its  former  relation  with  gold,  155 ;  is  it  now  safe 
and  expedient  to  offer  free  coinage  to  silver?  156;  what 
injustice  would  be  done  to  every  holder  of  legal-tender  or 
national-bank  notes  ?  156 ;  the  responsibility  of  reestab¬ 
lishing  silver  in  its  ancient  and  honorable  place  devolves 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  156 ;  the  struggle 
for  a  single  gold  standard ,  if  successful,  would  produce 
widespread  disaster  in  the  commercial  world,  156 ;  the 
question  of  beginning  anew  the  recoinage  of  silver  dollars 
has  aroused  much  discussion  as  to  its  effect,  15T ;  value 
of  silver  when  we  gave  our  pledge  to  the  public  creditor, 
157 ;  we  have  been  running  our  mints  to  coin  the  silver 
dollar  for  the  Chinese  cooly  and  the  Indian  pariah,  157 ; 
the  bill  assailed  on  two  grounds,  157 ;  the  legality  and  the 
expediency  of  the  proposed  measure,  157 ;  the  power  to 
coin  money  is  given  to  Congress  in  explicit  terms,  157 ; 
under  the  Constitution  the  whole  question  of  what  shall 
be  legal  tender  rests  with  the  States,  158 ;  it  is  said  the 
holder  of  the  bonds  had  the  right  to  expect  gold,  because 
silver  was  demonetized  when  they  were  issued,  158 ;  the 
expediency  of  remonetizing  silver  and  making  it  a  legal 
tender,  158 ;  bow  is  it  possible  for  the  stamp  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  a  piece  of  silver  worth  ninety  cents'  value 
as  a  hundred  cents  ?  158 ;  amendments  adopted  and  the 
bill  passed,  159. 

In  the  House  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  considered^ 
159  ;  the  amendmenss,  159 ;  it  is  not  well  to  concur  in 
the  amendments,  160 ;  this  measure  should  be  discussed, 
160 ;  we  are  in  a  two-thirds  majority  in  hoth  Houses,  and 
can  amend  it  as  we  please,  160 ;  it  has  been  debated  in 
the  Senate  three  months,  160 ;  this  bill  is  not  what  the 
country  expects,  160  ;  nine  tenths  of  the  people  demand 
unlimited  coinage,  160 ;  the  amendments  have  perverted 
the  bill,  160  ;  their  repulsive  features,  161;  if  this  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  triumph,  a  long  truce  on  this  question  will  fol¬ 
low,  161 ;  the  great  object  of  a  majority  of  the  House  is 
accomplished  by  this  bill,  161 ;  amendments  concurred 
in,  161, 162 ;  veto  of  the  President,  162 ;  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate,  163  ;  do.  in  the  House,  163. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a 
bill  to  forbid  the  further  retirement  of  legal-tender  notes, 
164;  the  hill,  164;  rules  suspended  and  the  bill  passed, 
164. 

In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  offered  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  bill,  164;  that  said  notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
for  all  dues  to  the  United  States  except  duties,  and  not 
otherwise,  164;  now  is  a  time  of  profound  peace,  164; 
the  law  that  was  enacted  when  the  notes  were  issued, 
165 ;  for  what  purpose  is  it  proposed  to  receive  the  Trea¬ 


sury  notes  instead  of  coin  ?  165;  if  the  note  is  at  par  with 
coin,  what  further  credit  do  you  desire?  165;  I  do  not 
believe  the  power  exists  under  the  Constitution  to  make 
legal-tender  paper  money,  165 ;  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  gold  and  silver  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  its  currency,  166;  moved  to  strike  out  “ex¬ 
cept  duties  on  imports,”  166;  the  original  proposition 
would  work  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  country,  166 ; 
the  proposition  is,  that  the  note  shall  not  be  reissued 
with  the  legal-tender  clause,  166;  that  muddles  the  cur¬ 
rency,  166;  resumption  by  the  Treasury  will  be  resump¬ 
tion  by  the  national  banks,  166;  that  may  be,  166;  tho 
plan  of  the  banks,  166 ;  the  other  amendment  shuts  out 
coin  from  the  treasury,  167 ;  the  entire  financial  situation 
of  the  country  has  been  changed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  silver  dollar,  167 ;  amendment  rejected  and  the  bill 
passed,  167. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relating  to  the  President’s 
title  offered,  167 ;  the  resolution,  167 ;  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed,  168. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  provide  for  trying  the  President’s 
title,  and  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  report 
on,  168 ;  the  report,  168 ;  resolution  reported  and  adopted, 
169. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  offered  for  the  investigation 
of  alleged  fraud  in  the  late  Presidential  election  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  169;  the  resolution,  169; 
not  a  question  of  privilege,  170  ;  it  is  introduced  because 
of  the  memorial  of  a  sovereign  State,  170 ;  surely  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  nature  should  have  preference  over  the  .ordi¬ 
nary  business,  170 ;  the  right  of  petition  is  admitted,  but 
the  right  of  action  here  is  a  different  thing,  170;  it  would 
be  a  question  of  privilege  if  the  resolution  alleged  a  pur¬ 
pose  to  institute  proceedings  of  impeachment,  170 ;  fur¬ 
ther  objections,  171;  what  the  member  held  as  one  of 
the  Electoral  Commission,  171 ;  these  questions  not  out¬ 
side  the  record,  171 ;  a  question  of  the  highest  privilege, 
171 ;  the  very  memorial  upon  which  this  matter  is  based 
is  not  before  the  House,  171 ;  if  it  is  decided  a  question 
of  privilege,  it  will  be  independent  of  the  fact  that  the 
memorial  comes  from  a  State,  172 ;  the  question  of  privi¬ 
lege  raised  is  only  in  the  order  of  business,  172;  the  priv¬ 
ilege  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  set  in  motion  by  a 
sovereign  State,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter! 
172 ;  the  purpose  is  only  to  inquire,  172 ;  if  a  fraud  should 
be  inquired  into  it  is  when  it  is  successfully  accomplished, 
172 ;  basis  upon  which  the  preamble  and  resolution  are  in¬ 
troduced,  172 ;  ruled  to  be  a  question  of  privilege  of  the 
highest  order, 173 ;  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair, 

173  ;  appeal  laid  on  the  table,  173 ;  reasons  for  voting  for  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  173 ;  reason  for  introducing  the 
resolution,  174;  it  contemplates  nothing  but  an  inquiry, 

174  ;  adoption  of  the  preamble  and  resolution,  174;  anoth¬ 
er  resolution,  to  extend  the  investigation  to  any  State,  of¬ 
fered  and  lost,  175. 

In  the  House,  a  bill  reported  to  repeal  the  third  section 
of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  175;  the  bill,  175 ;  the  features  of  the  third  sec¬ 
tion,  176;  explanations  of  its  author,  176;  the  theory  of 
the  section,  176;  under  its  operation  a  reduction  of  the 
currency  made,  176 ;  brought  about  by  an  adroit  process, 
176;  the  treatment  of  the  fractional  currency,  176;  a  con¬ 
traction  has  been  made,  177 ;  gross  misstatements  resort¬ 
ed  to  in  order  to  prevent  the  remonetization  of  silver, 
177;  the  national-bank  notes  can  not  do  without  the  le¬ 
gal-tender  notes,  177 ;  this  is  said  to  be  a  revolutionary 
measure,  178;  no  legislation  can  bring  the  country  to 
resumption  unless  it  has  the  necessary  resources,  178 ; 
when  you  contract  the  currency  the  first  thing  you  touch 
is  investments  in  real  estate  and  improvements,  178 ;  why 
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are  we  poverty-stricken  with  the  greatest  crop  ?  179 ;  a 
substitute  offered  for  the  bill,  179 ;  the  bill  under  consid¬ 
eration  means  downright  repudiation,  179;  strange  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  the  preceding  Speaker,  179 ;  more  green¬ 
backs  in  use  three  weeks  ago  than  in  any  time  from  1868 
to  1878,  180;  the  railroad  mania,  180;  that  fatal  issue  of 
greenbacks  in  1873, 180 ;  the  banks  are  expanding,  180 ; 
a  mistake  to  say  there  is  no  money  in  the  W est,  180 ;  I 
denounce  the  bill— the  issue  admits  of  no  compromise, 
181;  the  national  integrity  shall  not  be  sacrificed,  181; 
extracts  from  the  press,  181 ;  their  meaning,  181 ;  this 
bill  justifies  the  most  serious  apprehensions,  181;  the 
greenback  is  the  most  powerful  enemy  our  country  has 
ever  encountered,  182;  the  indications  all  point  to  the 
greenback  as  the  rallying-cry  of  the  most  aggressive  ele¬ 
ments  of  society,  182. 

It  is  wrong  for  productive  labor  to  conspire  against  cor¬ 
porations,  against  bondholders,  against  capital,  182 ;  the 
act  demonetizing  silver  was  the  most  deliberate  and  in¬ 
excusable  fraud  upon  labor  known  in  the  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  182 ,  object  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  in  demonetizing  silver,  183  ;  this  money  power  was 
not  content  with  the  demonetization  of  silver,  183 ;  if  the 
greenback  currency  sustained  the  country  during  the  war, 
it  is  more  a  necessity  now  than  then,  183;  we  should 
learn  something  from  history,  184 ;  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  financial  policy  of  this  Government  and  Eng¬ 
land  is  impressive,  184 ;  the  objects  of  contraction,  185 ; 
its  effects  on  the  country,  185  ;  it  is  said  the  panic  came 
before  the  resumption  act  passed,  185;  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Silver  Commission,  185;  every  millionaire 
is  opposed  to  repeal,  185;  the  ruinous  work  of  contrac¬ 
tion  goes  on,  186 ;  what  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  which 
has  brought  so  much  distress  on  the  country  ?  186 ;  the 
financial  policy  now  prevailing,  186 ;  another  evil  has  been 
contraction  in  a  wonderful  degree,  186 ;  then  there  is  an¬ 
other  thing— breach  of  faith,  187 ;  the  question  before  the 
country  is  between  paper  and  bank  credits,  187;  upon 
what  demands  do  we  propose  to  resume  gold  payments  ? 
1S7 ;  where  are  we  to  obtain  an  adequate  amount  of  gold  ? 
1S8 ;  the  Geneva  award  was  not  brought  here  in  gold, 
188  ;  the  British  Indian  loan,  188 ;  the  amount  of  gold 
necessary  to  maintain  specie  payments  is  not  in  posses¬ 
sion,  188 ;  you  can  not  resume  gold  payments,  188 ; 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  that  great  structure,  the 
currency,  production,  and  trade  of  the  United  States? 
188 ;  attempting  an  impossibility,  189 ;  the  laws  of  trade 
can  not  be  controlled  by  the  wisest  and  most  potential 
of  governments,  1S9 ;  the  millions  cry  for  the  privilege 
of  work,  189 ;  the  greenback  currency  is  a  forced  loan, 
189;  now  what  are  the  obstacles  to  resumption?  190; 
how  is  it  we  want  twice  the  amount  of  currency  we  had 
in  1860  ?  190;  historical  reference  to  France,  190  ;  how  is 
it  in  England,  the  great  business  of  commerce  and  trade 
is  done  by  drafts  ?  190 ;  so  much  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  habits  of  France  and  those  of  the  Anglo  Saxon, 
191;  it  is  assumed  that  specie  payments  will  injure  the 
debtor  class  of  the  country,  191 ;  the  bondholders  are  as¬ 
sailed  as  the  rich  men  who  oppress  the  poor,  191 ;  suppose 
you  undo  the  work  attempted,  what  will  result  ?192 ;  in  the 
passage  from  peace  to  war  there  was  a  great  loss,  192; 
our  country  needs  not  only  a  national  but  an  internation¬ 
al  currency,  192  ;  the  struggle  now  pending  is  on  the  one 
hand  to  make  the  greenback  better,  and  on  the  other  to 
make  it  worse,  192 ;  this  is  the  era  of  purification,  192. 

After  nearly  three  years  of  preparation,  what  have  we 
accomplished  ?  193 ;  futile  to  hope  we  can  maintain  re¬ 
sumption,  193;  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present  paper  currency, 
193 ;  the  bank  circulation  must  also  be  largely  reduced. 


193;  this  is  the  storm-cloud  that  covers  our  heavens, 
193 ;  business  distress  was  least  when  the  currency  was 
fullest,  194;  the  return  to  prosperity  was  stopped  by 
this  resumption  law,  194 ;  what  is  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
jury  thus  inflicted  ?  194 ;  consider  the  wrong  done  to  in¬ 
dividual  debtors  by  this  contrived  shrinkage  of  values, 
194;  the  bill  as  amended,  195;  the  bill  passed,  195. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  reported  from  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert,  etc.,  195 ;  the  insertion,  195 ; 
its  amendment,  196 ;  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  196.  In 
the  House  amotion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  lost,  196. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  army  considered,  196;  details  of  the  bill, 
196 ;  the  29th  section  against  employing  the  army  as  a 
posse  comitatus ,  197 ;  recommendation  to  strike  out, 
197 ;  amendment  proposed  and  agreed  to,  197 ;  motion 
to  strike  out  considered,  197 ;  a  very  important  matter, 
197 ;  useless  legislation,  197 ;  explanation  of  the  meaning, 
198;  opinions  of  Attorney-Generals,  198;  object  of  the 
Bection  to  limit  the  use  of  the  army  by  marshals  to  cases 
where  by  law  they  are  authorized  to  call  for  them,  198; 
where  exists  to-day  the  grievance  which  this  provision 
of  law  is  intended  to  correct,  198 ;  it  is  rather  a  singular 
statute  to  pass  to  say  that  the  army  shall  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  unless  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  or  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  199 ;  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  law 
examined,  199 ;  other  criticisms  on  the  section,  199. 

It  seems  to  be  presumed  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  executed  whenever  physical  force  is  necessary  to 
that  end,  by  the  use  of  the  army,  200 ;  suppose  a  collector 
about  to  seize  an  illicit  distillery  is  resisted,  where  is  the 
aid  to  come  from — from  the  body  of  citizens,  the  posse 
comitatus ,  not  from  the  army,  200;  the  arrest  of  the 
slave  in  Bos'ton,  200  ;  proceeding  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  it  will  be  very  seldom  when  such  power  will 
have  to  be  employed,  200 ;  if  statutes  seem  to  authorize 
it,  it  does  not  imply  that  they  harmonize  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  201 ;  illustration  of  the  strikes,  201 ;  the  army 
can  not  be  used  as  a  posse  comitatus,  201 ;  the  posse 
comitatus  belongs  to  the  civil  power,  not  to  the  mili¬ 
tary,  201 ;  can  a  sheriff  call  in  a  battery  of  Federal  ar¬ 
tillery  to  suppress  a  mob  ?  202 ;  as  an  army  or  as  sol¬ 
diers  they  would  have  no  right  or  authority  to  answer 
the  demand  of  the  sheriff,  203;  it  is  time  the  country 
should  see  the  distinction  between  civil  authority  and 
military  authority,  203;  you  can  never  make  a  Bound 
argument  by  supposing  extreme  cases,  203 ;  the  courts 
through  their  civil  officers  alone  technically  have  author¬ 
ity  to  execute  the  law,  204 ;  proceedings  until  the  army 
is  legally  called  in,  204;  insurrections  and  domestic 
violence  are  not  sectional  in  their  character,  204 ;  when¬ 
ever  the  idea  obtains  that  you  need  a  military  power  to 
govern  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country,  you 
have  given  up  the  fundamental  theory  of  your  system  of 
government,  204 ;  the  amendment  proposes  only  a  verbal 
alteration  of  the  section,  205  ;  different  views  of  Senators, 
205 ;  should  we  not  define  for  what  purposes  the  army 
may  be  used,  and  for  what  not  used  ?  205 ;  this  section 
creates  a  crime,  205 ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  see  that  we  have  free  passage¬ 
way  through  all  the  States,  206 ;  the  intention  of  this 
section,  206  ;  all  human  force  in  this  country  is  regulated 
by  law,  206 ;  why  we  affirm  this  to  the  army,  206 ;  an 
affront  to  the  army  and  to  the  Administration,  207 ;  pro¬ 
poses  new  and  extravagant  penalties  for  violation  of 
duty,  207 ;  if  the  acts  referred  to  are  unlawful  there  are 
punishments  provided  for  them  which  are  sufficient, 
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207 ;  you  are  applying  to  the  army  a  principle  you  would 
not  think  of  applying  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  20S;  you  never  apply  a  penalty  to  a  judicial 
officer  for  a  mistake,  208 ;  before  the  law  the  soldier  and 
the  civilian  stand  precisely  on  the  same  level,  209  ;  will 
you  say  the  punishment  shall  only  be  inflicted  where  the 
party  errs  with  knowledge  that  he  is  violating  law  ?  209 ; 
so  a  member  of  the  army  becoming  subject  to  the  articles 
of  war  is  absolved  from  his  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  809 ;  like  all  laws  of  the  statute-book, 
210;  who  is  liable  under  this  section?  210;  unjust  to 
apply  this  law  fixing  severe  penalties  to  subordinate 
officers,  211 ;  motion  to  strike  out,  lost,  212 ;  amendment 
agreed  to,  212 ;  bill  passed,  212. 

In  the  House,  the  amendments. of  the  Senate  now  con¬ 
curred  in,  212 ;  committee  of  conference  appointed,  212; 
report  concurred  in,  213;  explanation  of  proceedings, 
213  ;  bill  passed,  213 ;  close  of  the  session,  213. 

Congee,  Omab  D. — Representative  from  Michigan,  135 ;  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  investigation  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  170, 171. 

Conk  ling,  Roscoe.— Senator  from  New  York,  135  ;  on  the 
army  bill,  210,  211. 

Connecticut. — Session  of  the  Legislature,  213;  contested 
seats,  214 ;  serious  evils  in  the  working  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State,  214;  evils  of 
the  system  of  legal  procedure,  215;  defects  of  probate 
courts,  215 ;  fraudulent  corporations,  216 ;  measure  to 
prevent  the  breaking  of  water  reservoirs,  216;  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  currency,  216 ;  examination  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures,  217;  Comptroller’s  accounts,  217;  removal  to  the 
new  State  House,  217 ;  act  to  create  a  State  Board  of 
Health,  218;  salaries  of  State  officers,  218;  other  acts, 
218;  constitutional  amendments,  218;  the  new  Capitol, 
219 ;  details  of  the  building,  219 ;  State  Convention  of 
the  Greenback  Labor  party,  220 ;  nominations,  220 ;  reso¬ 
lutions,  220;  State  Democratic  Convention,  220;  nomi¬ 
nations  and  resolutions,  221 ;  Republican  State  Conven¬ 
tion,  221 ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  221 ;  result  of 
the  election,  222  ;  income  and  expenditures,  222 ;  savings 
banks,  222;  public  schools,  222;  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  222  ;  Insane  Asylum,  222 ;  military  force,  223. 

Ckbistiancy,  Isaac  P.— Senator  from  Michigan,  135;  on 
the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  152 ;  on  the  army  bill,  210, 
211. 

Consolidated  Virginia  Mine. — Its  yield  of  silver,  602. 

Contagious  Diseases. — Rules  to  prevent  their  spread  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  526. 

Contract. — Between  Lieutenant  Wyse  of  the  Isthmus  Scien¬ 
tific  Exploring  Expedition  and  the  United  States  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  105. 

Contributions  to  yellow-fever  sufferers,  318. 

Copyright.— Report. of  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament,  223 ;  members  of  the  Commission,  223 ; 
uncertainty  and  confusion  of  the  law,  223;  examples, 
223;  first  question  considered,  Shall  the  royalty  system 
be  substituted  for  the  copyright  laws?  224;  report 
against  the  royalty  system,  224 ;  question  of  the  unli¬ 
censed  abridgment  and  dramatization  of  copyrighted 
works,  224 ;  how  a  British  author  can  secure  a  copyright, 
225;  present  law  unsatisfactory,  225 ;  international  copy¬ 
right  considered,  226 ;  changes  suggested,  226 ;  remarks 
on  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
226 ;  important  discussions  in  France,  226 ;  principles 
affirmed,  226,  227 ;  resolutions  adopted,  227 ;  publications, 
227. 

Costa  Rica.— Population,  227 ;  its  movement,  227 ;  President 
and  Cabinet,  227 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  227 ;  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  budget,  228;  the  new  National  Bank,  228; 
value  of  exports,  228 ;  staples,  228 ;  fruit  trade  with  the 


United  States,  228;  improved  condition  of  affairs,  228; 
contract  for  immigrant  laborers,  229 ;  mining  lands,  229. 

Cotton  and  Silk  Weighting. — Adulterations  of  commercial 
commodities,  229;  weight  of  heavier  English  cotton 
cloths,  229 ;  how  weighted,  229 ;  the  practice  with  silk 
goods,  229 ;  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  229 ;  effects  on 
the  goods,  230 ;  extent  of  weighting,  230. 

Coubbet,  Gustave. — A  French  painter,  230;  birth,  230;  his 
pictures  and  death,  230. 

Cotton.— The  manufacture  of,  its  excessive  increase,  124; 
crop  of  1877-78, 124 ;  total  crop  of  all  countries,  125. 

Cox,  Samuel  S. — Representative  from  New  York,  135;  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  investigation  of  alleged  fraud  in  Presidential 
ejection,  171. 

Crevasses. — Their  disastrous  effects  on  the  Mississippi  Riv¬ 
er,  503. 

Crown  Prince  of  Germany.— Letter  in  answer  to  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  381. 

Cullen,  Paul. — A  cardinal,  230;  birth,  230;  career  and 
death,  230. 

Cyprus. — An  island,  231 ;  area  and  population,  231 ;  admin¬ 
istration,  231 ;  history,  231 ;  length  and  breadth,  231 ; 
value  to  the  British  Empire,  231;  temperature  and  cli¬ 
mate,  231 ;  excellent  ports  in  ancient  times,  232 ;  extraor¬ 
dinary  capacities  for  agricultural  products,  232;  local 
administration,  233;  antiquities,  233;  treaty  between 
England  and  Turkey,  233;  its  stipulations,  233;  English 
Governor,  234;  British  occupation  of  the  island,  234; 
works  in  Cyprus,  235. 
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Dairy  Products.— Their  development  in  the  United  States 
in  twenty  years,  123. 

Daewin,  Fbanois.— Observations  on  the  habits  of  the  Dro- 
sera,  444. 

Davis,  J.  J. — Representative  from  North  Carolina,  135 ;  on 
the  repeal  of  the  specie  resumption  act,  186. 

Death  Penalty. — Restored  in  Iowa,  446;  operation  of  its  ab¬ 
olition  in  Maine,  512. 

Deaths  from  yellow  fever,  daily,  in  New  Orleans,  819. 

Debt  of  the  United  States. — Statement  of  outstanding  princi¬ 
pal,  324. 

Deep  Sea  Explorations. — New  English  expedition,  852. 

Delaware.— Debt  decrease,  235 ;  advance  of  bonds,  285 ;  re¬ 
sources  of  the  government,  235 ;  provision  for  inmates 
of  charitable  institutions,  235;  public-school  system,  235; 
State  Library,  235 ;  a  case  of  train-wrecking,  235 ;  boun¬ 
dary  question  with  New  Jersey,  236 ;  Democratic  State 
Convention,  236;  resolutions  and  nominations,  236 ;  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention,  236 ;  resolutions  and  nomina¬ 
tions,  236 ;  result  of  the  election,  237 ;  area  and  division 
of  the  State,  237  ;  population,  237 ;  inequality  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  237 ;  increase  of  population,  237 ;  farms  and 
-  their  value,  237 ;  population  of  some  counties,  238  ;  the 
peach  crop,  238;  its  value,  238;  shipments  of  oysters, 
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New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  349 ;  London  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing,  349. 

Feies,  Elias  Magnus,  a  Swedish  botanist,  350 ;  birth,  350 ; 
writings,  850. 

(4 

Gambetta,  M. — His  tour  of  France,  845. 

Gabfielb,  James  A. — Representative  from  Ohio,  135  ;  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  investigation  of  alleged  fraud,  170 ;  on  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  specie  resumption  act,  1S9. 

Gas ,  an  economical  heating,  88. 

Geographical  Progress  and  Discovery.— General  results  of 
expeditions,  351 ;  recent  improvements  in  hydrographical 
knowledge,  351  ;  resume  of  knowledge  attained  of  the 
antarctic  regions  from  better  understanding  of  ocean  cir¬ 
culation  and  ice  formations,  852 ;  a  new  English  expedi¬ 
tion  for  deep-sea  explorations,  852  ;  next  serious  attempt 
to  pierce  the  Arctic  regions,  852 ;  departure  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Barentz,  853 ;  return  of  Captain  Tyson,  358 ;  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Pandora,  353;  the  Norwegian  North  Sea 
exploration,  353 ;  new  island  discovered  in  the  polar  sea, 
854;  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition,  354;  the  most  extensive 
enterprise  yet  undertaken,  354;  history  of  previous  ex¬ 
plorations,  355;  sailing  of  the  Vega,  356;  their  course, 
356 ;  Taimyr  Island,  856  ;  further  progress,  356,  857 ;  be¬ 
came  ice-bound  to  the  east  of  East  Cape,  358 ;  difficulty 
of  the  utilization  of  the  new  ocaan  route  to  the  mouths 


of  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  358;  several  successful  voyages, 
358  ;  expedition  for  explorations  in  Greenland,  358 ;  ex¬ 
plorations  south  of  Bokhara,  359;  examination  of  the 
geological  formation  of  the  Pamir  and  Alai  ranges,  359 ; 
a  region  of  great  humidity  surrounding  the  Thibetan 
plateau,  359 ;  questions  connected  with  Lake  Lob,  360  ; 
discoveries  in  Central  ABia,  360 ;  the  land  of  Midian,  361  ; 
Belgian  expedition  in  Central  Africa,  861 ;  English  mis¬ 
sion  on  the  banks  of  Victoria  N’yanza,  862 ;  trip  to  Koa- 
Kiorra,  362 ;  the  aid  of  the  Indian  elephant,  362 ;  Beatrice 
Gulf,  362 ;  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  363 ;  the  re¬ 
gion  of  Central  Africa,  363;  two  German  expeditions, 
363 ;  expedition  of  Soleillet,  364 ;  journey  of  Dr.  Pogge, 
364;  Miklucho-Maclay’s  third  visit  to  .New  Guinea,  864; 
voyage  of  D’ Albertis  up  the  Fly  River,  364 ;  Raffray’s 
■  visit  to  the  island  of  Gilolo,  365  ;  survey  of  the  Amazon, 
365 ;  active  volcano  in  Patagonia,  365. 

Geoege,  ex-King  of  Hanover.— Decease  of,  384. 

Georgia. — Receipts  and  expenditures  and  debt,  366  ;  State 
University  and  Agricultural  College,  366 ;  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum,  366 ;  expenses  and  patients,  366  ;  the  blind,  366  ; 
deaf  and  dumb,  866  ;  common-school  attendance,  white 
and  colored,  366;  department  of  agriculture,  366;  prog¬ 
ress  of  geological  survey,  366 ;  State  litigation — railroad 
tax  cases,  367 ;  convicts  of  the  Penitentiary,  867  ;  decrease 
in  the  taxable  values,  367 ;  unequal  and  defective  valua¬ 
tions,  367 ;  material  condition  of  the  State  compared  with 
previous  year,  367  ;  relative  wealth  of  five  most  popu¬ 
lous  counties,  367 ;  message  of  the  Governor  demand¬ 
ing  an  investigation  of  his  endorsement  of  certain  bonds, 
368 ;  the  reasons  given  for  his  action,  368 ;  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed,  368 ;  letter  of  Senator  B.  F.  Hill,  368 ; 
a  majority  and  minority  report  of  the  committee,  369  ; 
full  statement  of  the  case,  369  ;  a  practice  existing  among 
the  State  officials,  369 ;  conclusion  of  the  committee,  370 ; 
State  bonds  to  be  issued  in  sums  of  five  dollars,  370 ;  offer 
of  Atlanta  as  seat  of  government,  370  ;  election  of  U.  S. 
Senator  Gordon,  370 ;  the  homestead  act,  370;  an  act  to 
authorize  municipal  corporations  to  compromise  their 
bonded  debts,  370  ;  other  acts  of  the  Legislature,  370; 
the  debt  of  Savannah,  871 ;  escapes  and  mortality  at  the 
Penitentiary,  871 ;  crops  in  Georgia,  371 ;  sheep,  371 ; 
wild  lands,  371 ;  gold-mining,  371 ;  improvement  of  the 
Savannah  River,  371 ;  trial  and  acquittal  of  ex-Governor 
Bullock,  372;  election  of  members  of  Congress,  372. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  and  family,  872  ;  the  states,  372  ; 
their  area  and  population,  372 ;  population  of  Berlin,  372  ; 
government  of  the  states,  873 ;  rulers  and  heirs  apparent, 
373 ;  legislative  functions  of  the  empire,  how  vested,  373 ; 
members  of  the  Bundesrath,  373 ;  emigration  movements, 
874;  movement  of  population,  874 ;  religious  denomina¬ 
tions,  874;  universities,  professors,  and  students,  374; 
exclusively  German  universities,  375 ;  budget  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  375 ;  contributions  divided  among  the 
states,  875;  expenditures  of  the  empire,  875;  public 
debt,  375;  budgets  and  public  debt  of  the  several  states, 
375;  military  forces  of  the  empire,  376  ;  do.  in  time  of 
peace,  876;  German  navy,  376;  movement  of  shipping, 
376;  commercial  navy  of  Germany,  876;  length  of  rail¬ 
roads,  377 ;  postal  statistics,  377 ;  extent  of  telegraphs, 
877 ;  opening  of  Parliament,  377 ;  speech  from  the  throne, 
377 ;  organization  of  the  Reichstag,  378 ;  financial  state¬ 
ment,  378  ;  Bismarck  explains  the  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  question,  878 ;  remarks 
on  the  tobacco  duty,  878 ;  reply  of  Camphausen,  378 ;  ten¬ 
ders  his  resignation,  878 ;  leave  of  absence  to  Bismarck, 
379  ;  action  of  the  Federal  Council,  379  ;  attempt  on  the 
Emperor’s  life,  379 ;  repressive  measures  proposed,  379  ; 
discussion  of  the  propositions,  379;  temporary  change 
of  Government  after  the  second  attempt,  379 ;  new  elec- 
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tions  ordered,  879 ;  results,  379 ;  comparison  of  parties 
in  the  two  Parliaments,  3S0;  reopening-  of  the  Reichstag, 
380 ;  speech,  380  ;  attempt  on  the  Emperor’s  life  stated, 
880 ;  Anti-%ocialist  bill,  380 ;  remarks  of  the  speakers,  3S0  • 
passage  of  the  bill,  8S0 ;  its  provisions,  881 ;  put  into  ef¬ 
fect,  381 ;  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  381 ; 
royal  marriages  in  Berlin,  881;  international  exhibition 
of  paper  and  pasteboard,  881 ;  letter  to  the  Emperor  from 
Leo  XIII.,  8S1 ;  reply  of  the  Crown  Prince,  881 ;  a  Papal 
Nuncio  visits  Bismarck,  8S2  ;  report  of  the  negotiations, 
382 ;  letter  of  the  Pope  to  Cardinal  Nina,  882 ;  change  of 
basis  of  negotiation,  388 ;  improvement  in  the  relations 
with  the  French  Republic,  383;  MacMahon’s  telegram  to 
the  Emperor,  883 ;  German  fine  arts’  section  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  383 ;  consternation  caused  by  the  passage  of 
the  Anti- Socialist  bill,  383,884 ;  death  of  George,  ex-King 
of  Hanover,  884 ;  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  fleet, 
384 ;  destruction  of  the  German  iron-clad  Grosser  Kur- 
fiirst,  885 ;  subsequent  investigation,  385 ;  a  commission 
to  devise  means  to  raise  the  revenue,  886  ;  difficulty  with 
Nicaragua,  8S6;  consumption  of  American  articles  in 
Germany,  886  ;  yield  of  the  Westphalia  coal -fields, 
8S7. 

Germ  Theory  and  Spontaneous  Generation.— Recent  in¬ 
vestigations,  387 ;  question  revived,  387 ;  its  history,  3S7 ; 
experiments  of  Buffon  and  Needham,  387;  doctrine 
reviewed  by  Pouchet,  3S7 ;  experiments  of  Pasteur, 
887 ;  his  germ  theory,  8S7 ;  accepted  by  pathologists, 
8S8 ;  discovery  of  Pasteur,  3SS ;  further  confirmation  of 
the  germ  theory,  888 ;  Tyndall’s  attention,  how  attract¬ 
ed,  388;  his  experiments,  389;  tests  of  putrescible  liquids, 
389;  experiments  with  hermetically  sealed  flasks,  389; 
further  details,  8S9 ;  answer  to  the  objection  of  Huxley, 

.  390 ;  temperature  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the 

experimentalist,  390 ;  results  of  experiments  of  Dr.  Bas- 
tian,  390. 

Gold  and  Silver  Coinage,  American. — History  of,  145. 

Gordon,  James  B. — Elected  Senator  from  Georgia,  370. 

Grain.— Crop  in  the  United  States,  121;  in  Europe,  121; 
movement  of,  in  five  years,  122. 

Grand  Juries. — Remarks  in  the  Iowa  Legislature  on  the  ab¬ 
olition  of  the  system,  448. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — The  Queen  and  family,  391 ; 
Cabinet,  391 ;  composition  of  Parliament,  391 ;  area  and 
population  of  the  empire,  891 ;  movements  of  population, 
391 ;  list  of  colonies  and  possessions,  391 ;  area  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  392;  population  of  the 
principal  cities,  392 ;  emigration,  392 ;  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  393 ;  public  debt,  393 ;  the  British  army,  how 
filled  up,  393 ;  its  composition,  393 ;  how  distributed,  393 ; 
military  educational  institutions,  893;  navy,  394;  imports 
and  exports,  394  ;  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  export 
and  import,  395;  movement  of  shipping  for  a  series  of 
years,  395;  commercial  navy,  395;  postal  statistics,  395 ; 
railroad  statistics,  896;  condition  of  the  primary  schools, 
896 ;  Parliamentary  grant  to  schools,  396 ;  finances,  com¬ 
merce,  and  movement  of  shipping  in  the  British  colonies, 
396;  attention  to  the  Russo-Turkish  and  Afghan  wars, 
396;  views  of  the  course  of  the  Government,  896;  the 
Queen’s  address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  397 ;  dec¬ 
larations  and  notices  of  the  Chancellor  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  397;  his  explanations,  398;  situation  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  explained,  398;  statements  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  respecting  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
by  the  fleet,  398;  action  of  the  House  relative  to  the 
army,  399 ;  dissatisfaction  with  Lord  Lyons  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  Congress,  399  ;  message  of  the  Queen 
relative  to  calling  out  reserves,  399;  resignation  of  Earl 
Derby,  399 ;  circular  of  the  Government  to  the  Powers  on 
the  Eastern  question,  399 ;  removal  of  a  contingent  of  na¬ 


tive  Indian  troops  to  Malta  ordered,  899 ;  explanations  of 
the  Chancellor,  400 ;  discussion  on  the  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  400 ;  constitutional  aspect  of  the  question,  400 ; 
opposition  withdrawn,  400 ;  invitation  from  the  German 
Government  to  attend  tho  Berlin  Congress,  401 ;  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  401 ;  document  relative  to  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Foreign  Office  and  Russia,  401 ;  the  convention 
with  Turkey  announced  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
401 ;  Beaconsfield’s  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Berlin  Congress,  402  ;  Earl  Derby  explains  the  reasons 
for  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet,  402 ;  resolution  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  402;  debate  on  the  resolution, 
402 ;  Queen’s  message  on  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
408;  most  important  domestic  measure  the  act  for  the 
intermediate  education  in  Ireland,  403;  its  nature,  403; 
other  educational  acts,  403 ;  the  additional  Bishoprics  act, 
403 ;  report  of  the  business  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  404;  commission  on  codifying  the  law  of  in¬ 
dictable  offenses,  404;  discussion  on  the.  Russo-Turkish 
policy  of  the  Government,  404 ;  effect  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Ameer  to  receive  the  British  embassy,  405 ;  Parliament 
summoned,  405 ;  the  Queen’s  message,  405;  address  to 
the  Crown,  405;  concealment  of  the  origin  of  the  Afghan 
war,  406;  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  House,  406; 
notice  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise,  406 ;  Im¬ 
perial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India,  406;  meeting  in  favor 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  freed  provinces  of  Turkey,  406 ; 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  406;  Fenian  prisoners, 
406 ;  home  rule  in  Ireland,  407 ;  strike  in  the  cotton-mills 
at  Lancashire,  407 ;  depression  of  trade,  407  ;  commercial 
failures,  407  ;  loss  of  the  training  ship  Eurydice,  407  ; 
explosion  in  the  Prince  of  W ales  colliery,  407. 

Greece. — King  and  family,  408;  area  and  population,  408; 
the  war  excitement,  408 ;  the  ministry,  408 ;  conflict  in 
Athens,  408 ;  secret  sittings  of  the  Chamber,  40S ;  rectifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Greek  frontier,  408  ;  new  ministry  formed, 
408 ;  agreement  for  the  conversion  of  Greek  stock,  408 ; 
the  Greek  army,  its  composition,  409;  military  and  naval 
preparations,  409 ;  angry  feeling  at  the  results  of  the 
Berlin  Congress,  409  ;  Turkish  circular  on  the  demand  of 
the  Greeks,  409 ;  no  genuine  movement  in  Crete  for  a 
separation,  410;  the  circular  not  well  received  by  the 
Powers,  410 ;  Hobart  Pasha’s  interview  with  the  King, 
410 ;  military  commission  to  examine  the  rectification  of 
the  boundary,  410 ;  stirring  events  in  Crete,  410 ;  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  Turks,  411 ;  proposition  to  the  Porte,  411 ; 
normal  schools  at  Athens,  411. 

Greek  Church. — How  affected  by  changes  in  the  map  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  411;  population  connected  with  it,  412;  affairs  of 
the  Russian  Church,  412 ;  institutions,  teachers,  and  pu¬ 
pils,  422 ;  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Thera,  412 ;  open¬ 
ing  of  the  university  at  Czernovitz,  412. 

Greene,  ‘William  B. — Birth,  412 ;  writings  and  death,  413. 

Geevy,  Francois  J.  P. — President  of  the  French  Republic, 
413;  career,  418-415. 

Geoome,  James  B.— Elected  Senator  in  Congress  from  Mary¬ 
land,  520. 

Grosser  Kurfurst. — A  German  ironclad,  385 ;  destruction  of, 
385 ;  subsequent  investigation,  385. 

Guatemala. — Boundaries,  415;  boundary  line  with  Mexico, 
415;  President  and  Cabinet,  416;  army,  416;  national 
finances,  416 ;  national  debt,.  416 ;  Bank  of  Guatemala, 
416;  its  business,  416;  exports,  417  ;  commodities,  417; 
overtrading,  417 ;  line  of  railway  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Pacific,  417;  progress  of  the  work,  417 ;  anticipations  of 
its  advantages,  417;  wagon-road  in  the  interior,  418; 
steps  taken  to  attract  immigration,  418;  telegraph  lines, 
418;  public  instruction,  418  ;  courts  of  justice,  418. 

Gutzkow,  Kakl  F—  Birth,  418 ;  literary  career,  418 ;  writ¬ 
ings  and  death,  419. 
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Hampton,  Wade.— Governor  of  South  Carolina— requisition  • 
on  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  529. 

Haktkidge,  Julian. — Eepresentative  from  Georgia,  135; 
offers  a  report  and  resolution  relative  to  the  President’s 
office,  169. 

Hayes,  E.  B. — President,  proclamation  on  disturbances  in 
Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  31 ;  proclamation  for  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  135 ;  veto  of  the  silver  coinage 
bill,  162;  annual  message,  December,  2, 187S,  706. 

IIenet,  Joseph.— An  American  scientist,  419;  birth,  419; 
electrical  experiments,  419  ;  electro-magnets,  419 ;  mag¬ 
netic  telegraph,  419 ;  career,  420 ;  writings,  420 ;  portrait! 
420. 

Heresy. — Trials  for,  among  Presbyterians,  693,  698,  700. 

Hewitt,  Abeam  S. — Eepresentative  from  New  York,  135; 
on  the  army  bill,  212. 

Hill,  Benjamin  H. — Senator  from  Georgia,  135;  on  the 
army  bill,  201,  203,  204. 

Hoak,  Geoege  F.— Senator  from  Massachusetts,  135  ;  on  the 
army  bill,  208. 

Hodge,  Chables. — American  theologian,  birth,  420;  pur¬ 
suits  and  writings,  420. 

Hollins,  Geoege  N.— American  naval  officer,  birth,  420 ; 
career  and  death,  421. 

Holly  System  of  Steam-Heating.— Generating  heat  for 
thickly  settled  communities  in  central  localities,  421 ; 
conducting  it  in  steam  through  pipes  into  dwellings  like 
water  and  gas,  421  ;  the  inventor,  421 ;  its  application, 
421 ;  its  operation,  421 ;  average  cost,  421 ;  advantages 
offered,  421 ;  details  of  the  invention,  422 ;  boiler-house, 
422;  combined  meter  and  regulator,  422;  estimates  of 
capacity,  422. 

Honduras.— Aren  and  population,  423 ;  President  and  Minis¬ 
ter,  423 ;  strength  of  army,  423  ;  national  revenue,  423 ; 
debt,  423;  indications  of  prosperity,  423;  railway,  423; 
commerce,  423 ;  schools,  423 ;  peaceful  state  of  affairs, 
423 ;  triumphs  achieved,  424. 

Hot  Springs ,  in  Arkansas,  the  case  of,  24. 

Howard  Association. — Its  activity  against  the  yellow  fever, 
317. 

Howe,  Timothy  O.— Senator  from  Wisconsin,  135;  on  the 
army  bill,  206. 

Hudson  Hirer  Tunned,  its  progress,  291. 

Humbeet,  King. — Takes  the  oath  of  office  in  Italy,  456;  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of,  458. 

Hungary. — Area  and  population,  424 ;  ministry,  424 ;  receipts 
and  expenditures,  424;  public  debt,  424;  length  of  rail¬ 
ways,  424  ;  telegraphs,  424  ;  influence  of  the  developments 
of  Eastern  affairs  on  the  future  of  Hungary,  424;  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Prime  Minister,  425 ;  Emperor  closes  the 
session  of  the  Diet,  425;  his  speech,  425;  elections,  425 ; 
resignation  of  the  ministry,  425;  new  ministry,  425 ;  bills 
passed,  425 ;  policy  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Eusso-Turkish  question,  425;  letter  of  Kossuth,  426; 
manifestations  of  popular  displeasure,  426. 

Hydrographical  Knowledge ,  recent  improvements  in,  851. 

I 

Ice.  legislation  to  preserve  in  Maine,  508. 

Illinois. — Funds  in  the  Treasury,  426 ;  funds,  how  disbursed, 
426 ;  chief  items,  426 ;  money  required  by  taxation,  426 ; 
the  bonded  debt,  426  ;  the  municipal  debt  of  the  State, 
427 ;  expense  of  railroad  disturbances  of  1877,  427  ;  the 
rate  of  interest,  427 ;  amendment  proposed  to  the  State 
Constitution,  427 ;  its  design,  427  ;  amount  of  lands  to  be 
reclaimed,  427 ;  division  of  the  State  into  small  farms, 
427 ;  the  yield  of  the  crops,  427 ;  total  value,  427  ;  hogs  and 


their  value,  427  f  yield  of  crops  compared  with  former  year, 
42S ;  butter  and  cheese  factories,  428 ;  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  its  reports,  428 ;  contents  of  State  museums, 

428  ;  complete  series  of  fishes  of  the  State,  428 ;  the  State 
Library  and  contents,  428;  fees  and  letters  received  by 
Secretary  of  State,  428  ;  licenses  to  business  corporations, 
428;  patients  in  charitable  institutions,  429;  proposed 
appropriations,  429 ;  insane  hospitals,  429 ;  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions,  429  ;  average  cost  of  pupils  in  several  States, 

429  ;  receipts  from  taxes,  429 ;  school-fund  receipts,  429  ; 
receipts  from  Illinois  Central  Eailroad,  429 ;  balance  in 
Treasury,  429  ;  penalties  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  429 ; 
accumulations  of  back  taxes,  430  ;  fire,  marine,  and  in¬ 
land  insurance  companies,  430;  the  military  force,  430; 
decision  of  Supreme  Court  relative  to  admission  of  pupils 
in  High  School,  431 ;  opinion  of  State  Superintendent  on 
powers  of  boards  of  education,  430 ;  case  of  the  Christ 
Church  property  in  Chicago,  431 ;  objects  of  the  State 
election,  431 ;  convention  on  the  remonetization  of  silver, 
431;  resolutions,  431;  National  Convention,  432;  nom¬ 
inations  and  resolutions,  432 ;  Democratic  convention, 
432  ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  432 ;  Republican  con¬ 
vention,  433 ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  433 ;  results 
of  the  election,  433,  434. 

Immigration ,  Chinese ,  memorial  of  the  Oregon  Legislature 
to  Congress  on,  676. 

Implements ,  American  Agricultural,  at  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  811. 

Importation  of  Diseased  Cattle. — An  act  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  to  forbid,  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  575 ;  points  decided,  575. 

India. — British  viceroyalty,  434;  Governor-General,  434; 
Executive  Council,  434;  lieutenant-governors  of  prov¬ 
inces,  434;  area  and  population,  434;  presidencies  anti 
provinces,  434 ;  public  debt,  434 ;  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture,  434;' value  of  principal  exports  and  imports,  434; 
movement  of  shipping,  435 ;  railroads,  435 ;  post-oifices, 
435;  telegraph  lines,  435;  details  of  the  revenue,  435; 
abstract  of  Indian  finance,  435 ;  bill  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  native  press  passed  by  Council,  435 ;  addition 
to  the  native  army,  436 ;  important  dispatch  in  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  relating  to  feudatory  armies,  486 ;  sufferings 
from  the  great  famine,  436 ;  scheme  of  public  works  to 
be  instituted,  436;  call  of  the  British  Government  for 
troops  for  Malta,  436  interest  in  the  war  with  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  437 ;  further  details  of  the  war,  437 ;  movements  of 
General  Eoberts,  437 ;  the  advance  on  Candahar,  437 ; 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  438 ;  re¬ 
port  of  the  flight  of  Shere  Ali,  438;  trial  of  the  Eajah  of 
Pooree  for  murder,  488 ;  constitutional  right  of  the  Crown 
to  cede  Indian  territory,  438 ;  occupation  of  the  island  of 
Socotra,  43S ;  new  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  438. 

Indian  Auxiliaries,  a  mounted  corps  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  29. 

Indian  Territory ,  The. — Federal  encroachments  on,  28. 

Indiana.—' The  State  debt,  438;  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  proposed,  439;  hospital  for  the  insane,  439  ; 
daily  cost  of  each  patient,  439 ;  enumeration  of  school 
childron,  489 ;  school  expenditure,  439  •  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  439  ;  Institute  for  the  Blind,  439  ;  increase  of 
crime,  439  ;  convicts  in  the  prisons,  439 ;  house  of  refuge, 
439 ;  unemployed  prisoners,  439 ;  report  of  Secretary  of 
State,  440;  provision  for  the  erection  of  a  new  State 
House,  440 ;  the  plan  adopted  by  taxes,  440  ;  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  440  ;  details  of  the  interior  arrangement,  440 ; 
the  State  election,  441 ;  Democratic  Convention,  441 ; 
nominations  and  resolutions,  441 ;  the  National  Labor 
Convention,  441  ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  442 ;  the 
Bepublican  Convention,  442;  nominations  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  443  ;  election  of  members  of  Congress,  443 ;  do. 
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of  State  officers,  443 ;  do.  of  members  of  the  Legislature, 
444. 

Insectivorous  Plants. — Long  observed,  444 ;  the  best  known 
of  the  plants,  444 ;  observers  and  their  observations,  444 ; 
do.  of  Francis  Darwin,  444  ;  his  experiments,  444 ;  feed¬ 
ing  and  starving  plants,  444 ;  experiments  of  Reiss,  Kel- 
lerman,  and  Yon  Kaumer,  444. 

Internal  Bevenue  Taxation ,  receipts  of,  328. 

International  Copyright  treaties  in  Europe,  226. 

Iowa. — Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  445  ;  law  to  control  rail¬ 
ways,  445  ;  its  constitutionality  affirmed,  445  ;  principle 
of  the  control  of  all  corporations  based  on  a  natural  law, 
445  ;  different  opiniono  in  regard  to  the  law,  445 ;  election 
of  Senator  in  Congress,  445  ;  resolutions  in  the  House 
relating  to  financial  questions,  445 ;  majority  report  on 
them,  445  ;  amendments,  445  ;  substitute  adopted,  446  ; 
bill  to  restore  capital  punishment  before  the  Senate,  446  ; 
its  discussion  and  passage,  446 ;  passed  by  the  House, 
446 ;  bill  to  allow  defendants  in  criminal  actions  to  be¬ 
come  witnesses,  446  ;  passed,  446  ;  Commissioners  of 
Immigration,  446  ;  jury  trials  with  less  than  twelve,  446  ; 
good  conduct  a  source  of  diminution  of  sentence,  446  ; 
taxation  of  telegraph  lines,  446  ;  dissatisfaction  with  the 
operation  of  the  railroad  tariff,  446  ;  manner  in  which 
the  law  operates,  447 ;  bill  for  the  appointment  of  Kailroad 
Commissioners  passed,  447  ;  three  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed,  447  ;  their  powers  and  duties,  447  ;  tariff  act 
repealed,  447  ;  provision  relative  to  railroad  charges,  447  ; 
towns  permitted  to  vote  aid,  447 ;  amendment  to  the 
constitution  permitting  women  to  vote  and  hold  office 
passed,  447  ;  State  Convention  of  county  supervisors, 
447  ;  their  recommendations  and  resolutions,  447,  448  ; 
abolition  of  the  grand  jury  proposed,  448  ;  or  left  to  the 

,  Legislature,  448  ;  temperance  discussion,  448  ;  public  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  448  ;  memorial 
to  the  Legislature,  448  ;  amount  of  public  land  approved 
and  certified  to  Iowa,  448 ;  live  stock  assessed  in  the  State 
for  eleven  years,  449 ;  gradual  decrease  in  value  per 
head,  449  ;  loss  by  hog  cholera,  449  ;  swine  assessed  for 
187S,  449  ;  amount  of  loss,  449  ;  number  of  sheep,  449  ; 
crop  of  oats,  449  ;  crop  of  barley  and  value,  449  ;  rye  and 
value,  449  ;  flax  and  value,  449  ;  area  sown  in  wheat, 

449  ;  value  of  the  crop,  449  ;  short-horned  cattle,  449  ; 
details  of  railroads,  449  ;  new  State  Capitol,  450  expendi¬ 
ture,  450  ;  convention  to  organize  a  State  Liberal  League, 

450  ;  resolutions,  450  ;  State  Convention  of  Nationals, 
450  ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  450 ;  Democratic  State 
Convention,  451 ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  451  ;  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention,  451  ;  nominations  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  451 ;  State  election,  453 ;  dispute  as  to  the  time  for 
the  election  of  Congressmen,  453  ;  decision  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  453  ;  result  of  the  election  for  Congressmen,  453  ; 
do.  for  State  officers,  453  ;  do.  for  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  454. 

Iron  Industry. — Enlargement  of  its  means  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  demand,  126 ;  total  product  for  eleven  years,  126 ; 
total  product  of  pig,  127 ;  production  of  iron  rails,  127 ; 
do.  of  Bessemer  steel,  128. 

Irrigation. — System  of,  for  California,  72  ;  do.  in  Colorado, 

111. 

Italy.— King  and  family,  454 ;  territorial  divisions,  area,  and 
population,  454 ;  sources  of  revenue,  454  ;  expenditures, 
454 ;  total  debt,  454 ;  value  of  different  articles  of  export 
and.  import,  454;  movement  of  special  foreign  trade,  454; 
commercial  value  of  imports  and  exports,  455 ;  movement 
of  shipping,  455 ;  strength  of  the  Italian  army,  455 ;  force 
of  the  navy,  455;  railroads  in  operation,  455;  length  of 
telegraphs,  455;  death  of  Victor  Emanuel,  456;  oath  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  new  King,  456;  his  speech, 456;  speech 
on  opening  the  Chambers,  456 ;  reforms  proposed,  456 ; 


position  of  tho  ministry,  456 ;  new  Cabinet  formed,  456 ; 
reported  to  Parliament,  and  statement  of  policy,  456 ; 
measures  before  Parliament,  457 ;  war  estimates,  457  ; 
construction  of  new  railways,  457  ;  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  presented,  457 ;  resignations  of  ministers,  457 ;  new 
appointments,  457  ;  attempted  assassination  of  the  King, 
458;  the  Baasanti  clubs,  458;Iduty  of  the  Government, 
458 ;  new  Cabinet,  458 ;  the  attack  on  the  King,  458 ;  agi¬ 
tation  caused  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  458 ;  demonstra¬ 
tion  against  tho  residence  of  the  Austrian  consul,  458; 
reparation  made,  458. 

Ivory ,  Artificial. — Numerous  patents  granted,  458  ;  their 
compositions,  459 ;  invention  of  Hyatt,  459 ;  a  process 
and  apparatus  for  manufacturing  celluloid,  459 ;  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  substance,  459  ;  employment  in  the  industrial 
arts,  459. 

J 

Jabloclikoff' s  electric  candle,  form  of,  273. 

Japan. — The  sovereign  and  departments  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  460 ;  area  of  the  several  islands  and  population,  460; 
receipts  and  expenditures,  460 ;  public  debt,  460 ;  strength 
of  the  army,  461 ;  the  naval  force,  461 ;  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports,  461 ;  at  the  different  ports,  461 ;  trade  of  foreign 
countries  with  Japan,  461  ;  length  of  railroads,  461  ; 
postal  service,  461 ;  newspapers,  461 ;  end  of  the  civil 
war,  461 ;  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  461 ;  effects 
of  the  revolution,  461 ;  revision  of  treaties,  461 ;  protec¬ 
tive  tariff,  461 ;  provisional  loan,  461  ;  assembly  of  pro¬ 
vincial  governors,  462 ;  modifications  of  the  press  laws, 
462 ;  assassination  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  462  ; 
manner  of  proceeding,  462 ;  punishment  of  the  assassins, 
462  ;  mutiny  of  soldiers,  462  ;  proceedings,  462;  singular 
disturbance  in  Yokohama,  462  ;  discontent  of  the  dis¬ 
banded  Bamurai,  462 ;  Japanese  department  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  463 ;  native  editions  of  the  Bible,  463 ;  other 
publications,  463. 

Java ,  an  island,  its  railroads  and  telegraphs,  597. 

Jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  502. 

K 

Kansas. — The  great  prosperity  of  the  State,  463 ;  increase  of 
population,  463 ;  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  463 ;  amount 
of  taxes  collected,  464 ;  rate  of  taxation,  464 ;  valuation  of 
property,  464 ;  sources  of  revenue,  464 ;  total  State  debt, 
464 ;  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  464 ;  expenditure, 
464 ;  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  464 ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti¬ 
tution,  464 ;  Insane  Asylums,  464;  reports  of  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  464 ;  one  of  the  first  wheat-growing  States, 
464 ;  Fish  Commission,  465 ;  length  of  railroads,  465 ;  claim 
against  the  United  States,  465  ;  cultivated  acreage  of  the 
State,  465;  acreage,  product  and  value  of  the  five  princi¬ 
pal  crops  in  the  counties  on  Kansas  River,  465 ;  their  com¬ 
bined  product,  465 ;  amount  and  proportion  of  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  land  in  these  counties,  465;  stock  of 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  465;  milch  cows,  465;  increase 
and  decrease  of  other  cattle,  466 ;  amount  of  bonded  and 
floating  debt  of  cities,  counties,  townships,  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  466  ;  proceedings  in  court  by  bondholders  against 
officials  of  Leavenworth  City  and  County  and  others, 
466 ;  a  case  of  quo  warranto  to  test  the  title  to  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature, '466 ;  opinion  of  the  Court,  466 ;  Republi¬ 
can  State  Convention,  466;  nominations  and  resolutions, 
466;  Democratic  State  Convention,  467  ;  nominations  and 
resolutions,  467 ;  National  Labor  candidates,  468 ;  elec¬ 
tion  of  State  officers,  468 ;  do.  of  members  of  Congress, 
468;  do.  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  468. 
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Kaitfmann,  General.— Commands  a  Russian  expeditionary 
force  through  Bokhara. 

Kearney,  Denis. — Letter  to  the  Senate  of  California,  73. 

Kelley,  William  D. — Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
135;  on  the  repeal  of  the  specie  resumption  act,  187. 

Kentucky. — Meeting  of  the  State  Legislature,  468;  an  act 
relating  to  a  call  of  a  State  Constitutional  Convention, 
468 ;  six  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  adopted,  468 ;  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  to  inebriates  and  drunkards  for¬ 
bidden,  468 ;  State  Board  of  Health  created,  468 ;  features 
of  the  act,  468 ;  new  county  of  Leslie,  469  ;  mode  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  value  of  the  property  of  railroad  companies 
for  taxation  prescribed,  469 ;  details  of  the  act,  469 ;  c 
bill  for  the  reestablishing  of  the  whipping-post,  469 ; 
reasons  urged  to  show  its  necessity,  469  ;  speech  of  one 
of  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  469 ;  passed  by  the  House, 
and  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  470;  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the  late  J.  C.  Breckenridge, 
470 ;  act  in  reference  to  carrying  concealed  deadly  weap¬ 
ons,  470 ;  geological,  topographical,  and  botanical  surveys, 
470;  the  State  militia,  470  ;  Agricultural  College  endow¬ 
ment,  470 ;  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  yellow  fever, 
470 ;  resolution  relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  tobacco 
tax,  471 ;  resolution  relative  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway,  471 ;  resolution  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  re¬ 
sumption  act,  471 ;  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  State, 
471 ;  value  of  the  same  belonging  to  blacks,  471 ;  State 
Penitentiary,  471 ;  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Equali¬ 
zation  of  the  value  of  railroad  property,  471;  present 
rate  of  State  taxation,  472 ;  estimate  of  the  production 
of  whisky  in  the  State,  472  ;  the  crop  of  wheat,  472 ;  do. 
of  barley,  472 ;  corn,  hemp,  and  oats,  472  ;  tobacco,  hay, 
and  grass,  472  ;  acres  of  peach  and  apple  orchards,  472  * 
sheep  and  hogs,  472 ;  poultry  and  its  value,  472 ;  bee 
colonies,  472 ;  a  product  of  honey,  472 ;  crop  of  chufas, 
472  ;  fish  preservation,  478;  disturbance  at  Jackson, 
Breathitt  County,  473 ;  election  of  members  of  Congress, 
473 ;  do.  of  State  Legislature,  473  ;  change  in  the!  Court 
of  Appeals,  473 ;  a  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the 
right  of  a  court  to  try  an  extradited  prisoner  for  a  non- 
extraditable  offense,  473 ;  facts  of  the  case,  473 ;  decision 
relative  to  the  dominant  principle  of  modern  extradition, 
473-475. 

Kern  an,  Francis. — Senator  from  Hew  York,  135;  on  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars,  151 ;  on  the  army  bill  197-199. 

Key,  D.  M. — Postmaster-General,  805 ;  letter  to  the  Southern 
people,  805. 

Kimball,  Sumner  I. — Takes  charge  of  the  Revenue  marine 
service,  and  the  life-saving  stations,  751 ;  appointed  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  service,  755. 

Kimpton,  Hiram  H.— A  requisition  for,  issued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  South  Carolina,  529. 

Kirkwood,  Samuel  J. — Senator  from  Iowa,  135 ;  on  the 
army  bill,  205. 

L 

Labordette,  Dr. — Discovery  of  evidences  of  vitality  that  have 
been  considered  signs  of  death  in  apparently  drowned  per¬ 
sons,  766. 

Lamps  for  electric  lights,  forms  of,  271. 

Leo  XIII. — Elected  Pope,  732 ;  communicates  his  election  to 
the  Powers,  732 ;  announces  his  policy,  733 ;  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  German  Government,  3S1 ;  refuses  the  an¬ 
nual  dotation  of  Italy,  454. 

Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  celebrates  his  “  silver  wed¬ 
ding,”  56. 

Liberal  League ,  organization  of,  in  Iowa,  450. 

Lichens. — Their  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  subject 
of  animated  controversy,  475;  Stahl’s  recent  investiga¬ 


tions,  475 ;  his  greatest  discovery,  475 ;  the  true  repro¬ 
ductive  process,  477 ;  final  proof  of  the  Bchwendenerian 
theory,  477 ;  how  classified,  in  Germany,  477. 

Life-saving  Service ,  United  States;  see  Service,  United 
States  IAf  e-saving. 

Light,  the  Electric,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  307. 

Lighting  by  Electricity.— Different  way3  of  accomplishment, 
268. 

Lindsey,  Chief  Justice. — Decision  in  the  Kentucky  extradi¬ 
tion  case,  472. 

Literature  and  Literary  Progress.— IS  umber  of  new  publi¬ 
cations  not  small,  477  ;  poetry,  works  of  Bryant,  Taylor, 
Longfellow,  Helen  Whitman,  and  others,  477;  history 
and  biography,  478 ;  science  and  philosophy,  479  ;  reli¬ 
gion  and  theology,  480 ;  essays  and  criticism,  481 ;  trav¬ 
els,  481 ;  fiction,  482  ;  juveniles,  482  ;  text-books,  4S3 ; 
miscellaneous,  4S3. 

Literature,  Continental,  in  1878. — In  Belgium,  484 ;  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  485;  in  Denmark,  485;  in  France,  4S5;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  486  ;  in  Holland,  487 ;  in  Hungary,  488 ;  in  Italy, 
488;  in  Norway,  488;  in  Portugal,  488;  in  Russia,  488 ; 
in  Spain,  489 ;  in  Sweden,  489. 

Literature ,  English. — History,  490  ;  biography,  490 ;  fiction, 
491 ;  theology  and  religion,  492 ;  science  and  philosophy, 
492 ;  travel,  492 ;  poetry,  493. 

Lons,  Charles  Chaille. — Birth,  493  ;  military  career,  493 ; 
explorations  in  Egypt,  494. 

Lorne,  Marquis  ok.— Arrival  as  Governor  of  Canada,  246. 

Louisiana. — An  information  filed  against  the  Returning 
Board,  494;  its  charges,  494;  the  trial,  494;  the  evidence, 
494 ;  verdict  of  the  jury,  495  ;  sentence,  495  ;  case  car¬ 
ried  to  Supreme  Court,  495;  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Manning,  495 ;  verdict  set  aside  and  the  prisoner  dis¬ 
charged,  495 ;  views  of  the  Court,  495 ;  application  to 
Justice  Bradley  for  removal  of  the  case  to  the  Federal 
Court,  496-;  his  decision,  496;  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
496;  resolution  relative  to  an  investigation  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  State  electoral  vote,  497 ;  substitute  of¬ 
fered,  497 ;  debate  on  the  resolution,  497 ;  its  adoption, 
497 ;  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  on  the 
admission  of  W.  P.  Kellogg  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  497 ;  adopted,  498 ;  resolutions  relative  to  the 
“Bland  Silver  Bill”  adopted,  49S;  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  State  Constitution,  498 ;  the  retrenchment 
of  expenditures,  49S ;  embarrassed  condition  of  the  State 
finances,  499  ;  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  499 ;  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  funding  law,  499 ;  its  limiting  features,  499 ; 
the  rate  of  taxation,  499  ;  most  important  crops  cf  the 
State,  500 ;  crop  of  sugar,  500 ;  damage  of  it,  500 ;  prod¬ 
uct  of  sugar  for  forty-three  years,  500 ;  increase  in 
molasses,  500 ;  remarkable  extension  of  the  rice  culture, 
500;  amount  of  crop,  600;  profits,  500;  orange  crop  of 
Louisiana,  500 ;  receipts  at  New  Orleans  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  leading  articles  of  trade  with  the  increase  or 
decrease,  501 ;  the  yellow-fever  epidemic,  501 ;  a  public 
meeting  to  express  thanks  for  aid  contributed,  501 ;  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted,  501 ;  disturbance  at  Monroe,  501 ;  do.  in 
St.  Charles  Parish,  501;  do.  in  Tensas  and  Concordia 
Parishes,  501 ;  statement  of  the  affair  by  the  Governor, 
502 ;  success  of  the  efforts  to  increase  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  502  ;  the  im¬ 
provements  under  Captain  Eads,  502  ;  details  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  502;  results,  502;  demand  for  improvements  of  the 
Mississippi,  so  that  it  shall  become  the  outlet  for  the  im¬ 
mense  crops  on  its  banks  and  those  of  its  tributaries* 
503  ;  area  of  the  valley,  503  ;  extent  of  the  drainage,  503 ; 
the  fall  of  the  water,  503 ;  range  between  high  and  low 
water,  508 ;  crevasses  in  Louisiana  levees,  508 ;  manner 
of  their  formation,  508  ;  effect  of  the  overflows,  503;  cost 
of  repairing  existing  levees,  504 ;  Democratic  State  Con- 
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vention,  504 ;  nomination  and  resolutions,  504 ;  Republi¬ 
can  Convention,  505;  proceedings,  505 ;  registered  voters 
in  the  State,  505 ;  vote  on  the  constitutional  amendments' 
505  ;  election  of  members  of  Congress,  505 ;  State  elec¬ 
tion,  505. 

Lutherans. — Statistics,  505  ;  institutions,  506 ;  Synodical  Con¬ 
ference,  506;  subjects  of  discussion,  506;  report  on  the 
mission  to  the  freedmen,  507 ;  General  Synod  South,  507 ; 
mission  in  India,  507 ;  Lutheran  free  Diet,  507. 

Lytton,  Lord. — Remarks  on  the  bill  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  native  Indian  press,  435. 

M 

Machinery ,  American,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  308. 

Maine. — Meeting  of  tho  Legislature,  50S;  acts  passed,  508; 
subject  of  tramps,  50S;  convention  of  sheriffs  and  jailers, 
508;  resolutions  on  the  subject,  508 ;  action  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  508 ;  a  commission  to  investigate  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  taxation,  508 ;  passed  the  Senate  and  lost  in 
the  House,  50S  ;  an  insolvency  bill  passed,  508 ;  its  pro¬ 
visions,  5^S ;  an  act  to  provide  against  injury  to  ice  in¬ 
tended  for  market,  508 ;  the  manner  of  determining  any 
election  by  ballot  prescribed,  509 ;  the  law  governing  the 
sale  of  railroad  tickets,  509;  the  lien  on  hemlock  bark 
609  ;  the  extensive  tanning  interest,  509 ;  amount  of 
pickled  fish  inspected,  509  ;  the  military  force,  509 ;  the 
State  tax,  509 ;  the  Land  Agent’s  report,  509 ;  the  Swedish 
settlements,  510 ;  the  Agricultural  College,  51 0 ;  work¬ 
shop  instruction,  510 ;  the  Russian  system,  510 ;  length 
of  raiiroads,  510 ;  the  mercantile  marine,  510 ;  second  in 
extent  of  any  State,  510;  the  funded  debt,  510 ;  receipts 
from  all  sources,  510;  investments  in  mortgages,  510; 
savings  banks,  510 ;  assets  as  compared  with  last  year, 
511 ;  deposits  and  depositors,  511 ;  changes  in  the  public 
schools,  511 ;  expenditure  and  the  wages  of  teachers,  511 ; 
some  grounds  on  which  opposition  is  mode  to  them, 
511 ;  the  Girls’  Industrial  School,  611 ;  State  Reform 
School,  512 ;  State-Prison  convicts,  512 ;  their  earnings, 
512 ;  crimes  committed,  512 ;  operation  of  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty,  512 ;  the  Insane  Hospital  and  pa¬ 
tients,  512 ;  general  paralysis  a  cause  of  death,  512 ;  crops 
in  the  State,  512 ;  corn  and  wheat,  512 ;  potatoes  a  fail¬ 
ure,  512;  apples  and  cider,  512;  hay,  barley,  and  oats, 
513;  the  German  steamer  Cimbria,  513;  State  Temper¬ 
ance  Convention,  513;  resolutions,  513;  address  to  the 
State  Legislature,  513 ;  remarks  of  Governor  Connor, 
514;  the  Greenback  Convention,  514;  organization,  514; 
remarks  of  the  President,  514  ;  resolutions,  514;  nomina¬ 
tions,  514 ;  Democratic  State  Convention,  515 ;  resolu¬ 
tions  and  nominations,  515  ;  tho  Republican  State  Con¬ 
vention,  515;  resolutions  and  nominations,  515;  election 
of  members  of  Congress,  516;  do.  of  State  officers,  516; 
do.  of  State  Legislature,  516 ;  assembling  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  choice  of  Governor,  516 ;  vote  on  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments,  516. 

Mallow ,  Indian ,  yields  a  fiber  equal  to  jute,  682. 

■Mandamus  case  sin  Arkansas,  26;  opinion  of  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  the  right  of  the  Federal  Courts  to  enter¬ 
tain  suits,  27. 

Majjninq,  Chief  Justice.— Decision  in  Louisiana  Returning 
Board  case,  495. 

Manufactures ,  American ,  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  800. 

Maps  .—Of  Afghanistan,  3;  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  70;  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  106 ;  of  Turkey,  789. 

Makes,  Albert  S.— Elected  Governor  of  Tennessee,  784. 

Marriages  and  Illegitimate  Children. — In  France,  340. 

Married  Women.— Law  relative  to  the  property  of,  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  676. 


Maktin  vs.  MaoKonochie.— Decision  in  the  Queen’s  Bench, 
14. 

Maryland. — Report  in  Congress  on  the  resolution  relative 
to  President  Hayes’s  title,  168. 

Maryland. — Meeting  and  organization  of  the  Legislature, 
516;  resolutions  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  relative  to 
a  judicial  decision  of  the  late  Presidential  election,  516 ; 
referred  to  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  517 ;  sixth 
section  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  an  Elec¬ 
toral  Commission,  517 ;  report  of  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  unfavorable,  517 ;  extract  from  the  minority  re¬ 
port,  517 ;  subsequent  report  of  one  of  the  majority,  518 ; 
reports  considered,  518 ;  substitute  offered,  518 ;  remarks 
of  Mr.  Blair,  518  ;  substitute  adopted,  518 ;  but  reso¬ 
lutions  rejected,  518 ;  another  resolution  offered  and 
adopted,  518;  presented  in  Congress  and  referred,  518; 
act  to  appoint  a  State  Tax  Commissioner,  518;  his  du¬ 
ties,  519 ;  appropriations  to  various  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  519;  to  other  State  objects,  519;  an  act  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  519;  commissioners  to 
settle  the  boundary  line  with  West  Virginia,  519;  a 
memorial  in  opposition  to  a  local  option  law,  519 ;  the 
magnitude  of  the  liquor-selling  interest,  519 ;  election  of 
United  States  Senator,  520 ;  revenue  from  life  insurance 
companies,  520  ;  public  schools  in  Baltimore,  520 ; 
teachers  and  expenditures,  520 ;  State  expenditure,  520  ; 
total  funded  debt,  520 ;  reduction  of,  520 ;  receipts  from 
all  sources  and  disbursements,  520 ;  Agricultural  College, 
020 ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  521 ;  operations  of  the  Fish 
Commissioner,  521 ;  a  canal  to  connect  Baltimore  with 
the  ocean,  521 ;  surveys  and  route,  521 ;  coal  shipments, 
521;  election  for  members  of  Congress,  521;  do.  for 
members  of  the  State  Legislature,  521 ;  trials  of  judges 
of  elections  in  the  Federal  Court  for  disregard  of  United 
States  marshals,  521. 

Massachusetts.— Legislative  session,  522;  reduction  of  the 
State  tax,  522;  increase  since  1861,  522;  extra  appro¬ 
priations,  522 ;  interest  and  principal  of  the  debt  to  be 
paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  522;  an  act  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  State  detective  force,  522;  proceedings 
relative  to  the  liquor  question,  522;  act  relative  to  the 
transportation  of  liquors,  523 ;  street  railway  tickets  in 
Boston  good  on  all  roads,  523;  is  a  bill  appropriating 
money  a  money  bill?  two  Houses  disagree,  528;  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  523 ;  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  523 ;  a  loan  of  $6,000,000  to  the 
New  York  and  New  England  railroad  defeated,  523; 
legislation  relative  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  524 ;  statement 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  House,  524 ;  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  in  manufacturing, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishments,  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  in  session,  forbidden,  524 ;  a  police  com¬ 
mission  for  Boston,  524 ;  an  effort  to  abolish  the  use  of 
the  gag  in  penal  institutions,  524 ;  treatment  of  tramps, 
524 ;  a  bill  to  afford  temporary  relief  to  savings  banks, 
525 ;  details,  525 ;  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  se¬ 
cure  woman  suffrage  reported,  525 ;  views  of  the  minority, 
525 ;  a  bill  rejected,  525 ;  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau, 
526 ;  report  of  the  Committee  on  Prisons,  526 ;  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  626 ;  color-blindness,  its  ex¬ 
tent  in  public  institutions,  526 ;  rules  for  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  schools,  526; 
amount  of  the  State  debt,  and  its  classification,  527 ;  the 
trust  funds,  527 ;  taxable  property  of  the  State,  527 ;  de¬ 
crease,  527 ;  causes  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  527 ;  statis¬ 
tics  of  municipal  indebtedness,  527 ;  gross  interest-bear¬ 
ing  debt  of  towns,  527  ;  aggregates  of  the  several  classes 
of  exempted  property,  527 ;  tons  and  passengers  on  rail¬ 
roads,  52S ;  expenses  and  earnings,  528 ;  expense  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  528;  abolition  of  the  Board 
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recommended,  528 ;  five  great  institutions  opened  during 
the  year,  528 ;  patients  in  the  Insane  Asylums,  528 ;  penal 
establishments  in  the  State,  529 ;  inmates,  529 ;  the  pau¬ 
per  population,  how  provided  for,  529 ;  number  and  sex, 
529  ;  full  or  partial  support,  529;  average  increase,  529; 
institutions  aided  by  State  grants,  529  ;  unemployed 
laborers  in  the  State,  529 ;  report  of  Labor  Bureau  there¬ 
on,  529  ;  a  requisition  from  the  Governor  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  529 ;  the  State  law  on  the  subject,  529  ;  reply  of  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  580 ;  suit  against  the  Boston 
Beer  Company,  580 ;  decision  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  530 ;  appearance  of  Denis  Kearney  from 
California,  530 ;  resolutions  adopted  in  Fanueil  Hall,  530 ; 
speech  of  General  Butler  in  Maine,  530;  requested  by 
voters  in  Massachusetts  to  become  a  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  531 ;  answer  to  the  request,  531,  532 ;  the  Prohibi¬ 
tory  State  Convention,  532;  resolutions,  532;  nomina¬ 
tions,  533 ;  Independent  Greenback  Convention,  538 ; 
resolutions,  533;  nominations,  534;  State  Democratic 
Convention  called,  634 ;  declaration  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  qualifications  of  delegates,  534 ;  reply 
of  General  Butler,  534 ;  proceedings  of  the  delegates  at 
Worcester,  534 ;  address  of  Executive  Committee  post¬ 
poning  the  Convention,  534;  organization  of  the  dele¬ 
gates,  534;  nominations  and  resolutions,  535;  Bepubli- 
can  State  Convention,  585 ;  nominations  and  resolutions, 
535;  adjourned  Democratic  Convention,  536;  nomina¬ 
tions  and  resolutions,  536 ;  election  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  537;  do.  of  State  officers,  537;  do.  of  members  of 
the  State  Legislature,  537. 

Matthews,  Stanley. — Senator  from  Ohio,  135;  offers  a  reso¬ 
lution  that  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  be  paid  in  sil¬ 
ver  dollars,  138. 

MoCune,  Eev.  W.  C.— Case  before  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  693. 

MacMahon  resigns  as  President  of  France,  338. 

McMillan,  S.  J.  E. — Senator  from  Minnesota,  135;  on  the 
army  bill,  198,  207. 

Megaphone,  combination  of  the  speaking-trumpet  and  the 
ear-trumpet,  537 ;  details,  537. 

Memorandum  between  Eussia  and  Great  Britain  on  the 
Eastern  question,  254. 

Mennonites. — Annual  Conference,  etc.,  50. 

Meeeimon,  Augustus  S. — Senator  from  North  Carolina,  135; 
on  the  army  bill,  200. 

Mesentzoff,  General.— A  Eussian  chief  of  police,  assassi¬ 
nated,  745. 

Metallurgy.— Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  307. 

Meteorology.— What  has  been  accomplished  of  late  years,  537 ; 
the  present  organization  of  meteorological  work  in  Africa, 
538 ;  Algeria,  538 ;  Argentine  Eepublic,  538 ;  Austria  and 
Hungary,  538;  Australia,  588;  Belgium,  538;  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  538;  Cape  Colony,  538;  Ceylon,  539; 
Chili,  539;  China,  539;  Costa  Eica,  539;  Denmark,  539; 
Egypt,  539;  Finland,  539;  France,  539;  Germany,  539; 
Great  Britain,  540 ;  Greece,  540 ;  India,  540 ;  Italy,  540 ; 
Japan,  541;  Mauritius,  541;  Mexico,  541;  Netherlands, 
541;  New  Zealand,  541;  Norway,  541;  Philippine  Isles, 
541 ;  Portugal,  541 ;  Eussia,  541 ;  South  America,  541 ; 
Spain,  542;  Sweden,  542;  Switzerland,  542;  Syria,  542; 
Turkey,  642;  United  States,  542;  West  Indies,  543  ;  in¬ 
ternational  organizations,  543;  ocean  meteorology,  548  ; 
meteorological  instruments  and  methods,  544. 

Methodists.— Methodist  Episcopal  statistics,  545,  546  ;  Freed- 
men’s  Aid  Society,  546;  Sunday  School  Union,  546;  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee  of  Church  Extension,  546  ;  General  Mis¬ 
sionary  Committee,  547 ;  treatment  of  Chinese  immi¬ 
grants,  547 ;  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  547 ; 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  statistics,  547 ;  the 
Publishing  House,  547;  Board  of  Education,  548;  General 


Conference,  548 ;  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  statistics, 
548 ;  Board  of  Missions,  548 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada,  General  Conference,  549  ;  Methodist  Church  in 
Canada,  statistics,  549;  General  Conference,  549;  Wes¬ 
leyan  Connection,  statistics,  549 ;  Conference,  549 ;  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  Thanksgiving  Fund,  550;  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  550;  Australian  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  statistics,  550;  General  Conference,  550;  Meth¬ 
odist  New  Connection  Conference,  551 ;  Primitive  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  statistics,  551 ;  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  statistics,  551 ;  Bible  Christian  statistics,  551  ; 
Independent  MethodiBt  Churches,  651 . 

Mexico. — President  and  Cabinet,  551 ;  Governors  of  States, 
552 ;  Mexican  Ambassador,  552 ;  army  and  navy,  552 ; 
revenue  and  expenditures,  552 ;  distribution  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  552 ;  national  debt,  652 ;  public-school  system,  552 ; 
foreign  commerce,  552 ;  American  Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Northwest,  553 ;  Mexican  tariff  duties,  553 ; 
cost  and  changes,  553 ;  State  taxes,  554 ;  revision  of  the 
tariff,  554 ;  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics,  554 ;  imperfect 
means  of  communication,  555 ;  recognition  of  Diaz  by  the 
United  States,  555;  condition  of  the  republic,  555 ;  the 
President’s  remarks  on  the  border  difficulties,  555. 

Michigan. — State  of  the  Treasury,  556;  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements,  556 ;  surplus  specific  taxes,  556 ;  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  trust  funds,  556 ;  value  of  real  and  personal 
property,  656;  acres  of  land  held  by  the  State,  556;  the 
new  Capitol,  556 ;  State  paupers,  556 ;  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance,  557 ;  condition  of  the  State  Prison,  557 ;  the 
State  House  of  Correction,  557 ;  the  Beform  School,  557 ; 
the  State  Public  School,  557 ;  a  charitable  institution, 
557  ;  details  of  it,  557 ;  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  558  ; 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  558;  statistics  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  558  ;  the  Agricultural  College,  563 ;  legisla¬ 
tive  appropriations,  558  ;  railroads  in  the  State,  55S,  559  ; 
land  reservation  for  a  northern  road,  559 ;  insurance 
companies,  559 ;  aggregate  of  business  done,  559 ;  crop 
of  wheat,  559  ;  yield  in  certain  counties,  560 ;  other 
crops,  560;  product  of  salt,  560;  National  Convention, 
560 ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  560 ;  Eepublican  State 
Convention,  560  ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  560 ; 
Democratic  State  Convention,  561  ;  nominations  and 
resolutions,  561;  Prohibition  State  Convention,  561; 
nominations,  561 ;  election  of  State  officers,  562 ;  do.  of 
member  of  Congress,  562 ;  vote  on  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution,  562. 

Microphone.— Description  of  the  instrument,  562 ;  statement 
of  Professor  Hughes,  562. 

Microta&imeter. — A  measure  of  infinitesimal  pressure,  563  ; 
the  modus  operandi ,  563 ;  its  uses,  563. 

Milleb,  Eev.  John. — Charged  with  heresy  before  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly,  693. 

Minnesota. — Condition  of  the  State  Treasury,  563;  chief 
items  of  expenditure,  563 ;  defeat  of  the  proposition  to 
settle  the  old  railroad-bond  debt,  564 ;  provision  of  the 
act,  564;  assessed  value  of  property,  564;  rate  of  tax¬ 
ation,  564;  decrease  of  taxable  value,  564;  codification 
of  the  tax  laws,  564;  act  for  the  provision  of  uniform 
and  cheap  text-books  for  public  schools,  565;  the  Higher. 
School  Board  of  Commissioners,  565  ;  a  public  examiner 
appointed  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  several  pub¬ 
lic  educational,  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  State,  565;  State  Board  of  Immigration 
created,  565 ;  acquittal  of  Judge  Page,  565  ;  Democratic 
State  Convention,  566;  nominations  and  resolutions, 
566;  Eepublican  State  Convention,  566;  nominations 
and  resolutions,  566 ;  election  of  State  officers,  567 ; 
election  of  Congressmen,  567 ;  do.  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  567  ;  report  of  Prison  Inspectors,  567 ;  wheat 
crop,  568 ;  crop  of  oats,  568 ;  culture  of  amber  sugar-cane, 
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568  ;  ita  yield,  568  ;  sales  of  State  lands,  568 ;  State  sup¬ 
ply  of  grain  to  sufferers  from  grasshoppers,  568 ;  flour¬ 
mills  in  the  State,  568 ;  length  of  railroads,  568 ;  earn¬ 
ings,  expenses,  etc.,  569 ;  Commercial  Convention  at  St. 
Paul,  569. 

Mississippi. — Session  of  the  Legislature,  569 ;  act  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  free  schools,  569 ;  the  Alcorn  Agricultu¬ 
ral  and  Mechanical  College,  569 ;  provision  for  a  system 
of  high  schools,  569  ;  reorganization  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  5T0 ;  its  powers  and  duties,  570 ;  county 
hoards  of  health,  570;  State  Board  of  Immigration,  570; 
appropriations  for  charitable  institutions,  570;  assess¬ 
ment  of  real  estate,  570 ;  troubles  in  the  southwestern 
counties,  570;  resolutions  relative  to  national  railways, 
671 ;  do.  relative  to  archives  of  Confederate  States  relat¬ 
ing  to  Mississippi,  571 ;  do.  relative  to  the  remonetization 
of  silver,  571 ;  damage  to  the  water-front  of  Vicksburg 
by  sand-bars,  571 ;  constitutional  amendment,  571 ; 
thanks  to  colored  members  of  the  Legislature  for  their 
courtesy,  572;  construction  of  the  Ship  Island,  Ripley, 
and  Kentucky  Bailroad,  572 ;  details,  572 ;  railroads  in 
the  State,  572;  finances  and  State  debt,  573;  State  Insane 
Asylum,  573 ;  crops  of  the  State,  573 ;  Fruit  Growers’ 
Convention,  573 ;  the  fruit-belt  of  the  State,  573 ;  berries, 
peaches,  and  apples,  578 ;  sheep  husbandry,  574 ;  climate 
of  the  State,  574 ;  divisions  as  an  agricultural  State,  574 ; 
soil  and  products  of  each  division,  574;  the  “yellow -loam 
region,”  574 ;  the  “  long-leaf  pine  region,”  574 ;  the  “  prai¬ 
rie  region,”  574;  the  “basin  region,”  574;  the  “bluff 
region,”  575;  damage  from  yellow  fever,  575;  election  of 
members  of  Congress,  575 ;  an  act  to  exclude  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  diseased  cattle,  575 ;  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Federal  Court,  575. 

Missouri. — Irregularities  in  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  575; 
investigation  of  a  committee,  575;  state  of  the  books, 
575;  questions  before  the  Committee,  576;  state  of  the 
accounts,  576  ;  explanation  of  the  Treasurer,  576;  his  in¬ 
dictment,  576 ;  State  debt  and  provision  for  its  funding, 
577 ;  National  Labor  Convention,  577 ;  nominations  and 
resolutions,  577 ;  Democratic  Convention,  578 ;  nomina¬ 
tions  and  resolutions,  578 ;  Republican  Convention,  579 ; 
nominations  and  resolutions,  579 ;  election  of  State  offi¬ 
cers,  579 ;  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  de¬ 
feated,  579  ;  report  of  the  Bailroad  Commissioners,  579, 
580 ;  sale  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge,  580 ;  suit 
to  close  a  trust  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Bail¬ 
road,  5S0 ;  case  of  the  validity  of  certain  county  bonds, 
580. 

Mohammedanism.. — Statistics  of  the  Mohammedan  popula¬ 
tion,  581 ;  aggregate  area  of  principal  Mohammedan 
countries,  581 ;  blow  at  its  political  and  military  prestige 
by'  the  conquest  of  Turkey,  581 ;  the  Mohammedans  in 
India,  582;  the  Sunnite  sect,  582;  the  Wahabees,  582; 
the  Akhoond  ofi«6wat,  582 ;  his  influence  and  authority, 
582;  Persia  the  weak  point  of  Mohammedanism,  583; 
four  reasons,  583 ;  khanates  of  Central  Asia,  583 ;  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  583 ;  growth  of  the  religion  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa,  584:  proceedings  of  its  missionaries,  5S4; 
increased  activity,  5S4;  literary  productions  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  mind,  585 ;  most  effective  method  of  present¬ 
ing  Christianity,  585;  efforts  of  Protestant  missionary 
societies,  585. 

Montenegro. — Prince  and  family,  586 ;  area  and  population, 
586 ;  religions,  586 ;  finances  and  income  of  the  Prince, 
5S6 ;  military  strength,  586 ;  effects  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
5S6 ;  proceedings  of  the  Albanians,  587 ;  conflict  with  the 
Turkish  troops,  587 ;  further  military  proceedings,  587. 

Moravians.— Statistics,  587 ;  synod  of  the  northern  district, 
588 ;  Provincial  Elders’  Conference,  5S3 ;  Board  of  Church 
Extension,  588 ;  missions,  6S8. 


Morrill,  Justin  S. — Senator  from  Vermont,  135;  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt  in  silver,  142. 

Municipal  Corporations. — Resolutions  in  the  Alabama 
Legislature  relative  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  suits  against  municipal 
corporations,  10. 

Municipal  Indebtedness  of  towns,  and  taxes  to  be  levied 
limited  by  law  in  Rhode  Island,  728. 

Musical  Telephone. — Its  object,  688 ;  the  apparatus,  588 ; 
its  action,  589. 

Muts-Hito.— The  Emperor  of  Japan,  460;  his  powers,  460. 

N 

Naval  Squadrons ,  American,  the  commanders  of,  589. 

Navy  of  the  United  States. — The  value  of  the  property,  589 ; 
total  cost,  589 ;  cost  of  the  service,  589 ;  fighting  force, 
5S9 ;  number  of  vessels  unfit  for  service,  589  ;  command¬ 
ers  of  squadrons,  589 ;  survey  of  the  Amazon,  589 ;  its 
results,  590 ;  navy  invalids,  590 ;  relations  of  the  navy  to 
its  commerce,  590 ;  the  loss  in  national  wealth  by  decline 
of  commerce,  590 ;  causes,  590 ;  American  and  foreign 
ships,  590 ;  tonnage  of  each,  590 ;  navy-yards,  591 ;  ar¬ 
mored  ships,  591 ;  thickness  of  turrets,  591 ;  torpedo-sta¬ 
tion  at  Newport,  591 ;  Ericsson’s  submerged  and  armored 
vessel,  591 ;  trials,  591. 

Nebraska. — Census  of,  '592 ;  tillable  land,  592  ;  amount  of 
school  lands,  592 ;  State  lands,  592 ;  length  of  railroads, 
592 ;  rate  of  taxation,  592 ;  amount  of  several  funds,  592 ; 
funding  State  warrants,  592  ;  counties  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  592 ;  State  University,  592 ;  Penitentiary,  593  ; 
labor  contracted,  593  ;  National  State  Convention,  593 ; 
resolutions  and  nominations,  593 ;  Democratic  State  Con¬ 
vention,  593;  nominations  and  resolutions,  594;  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Convention,  594 ;  nominations  and  resolutions, 
594;  election  of  State  officers,  595;  do.  of  members  of  the 
State  Legislature,  595;  revision  of  the  State  statutes, 
595. 

Nebulas ,  Dr.  James  Croll’s  hypothesis  of,  33. 

Netherlands. — King  and  family,  595;  area  and  population, 
595 ;  provinces,  area,  and  population,  595 ;  movement  of 
population,  595 ;  population  of  larger  cities,  595 ;  revenue 
and  expenditures,  595;  national  debt,  595;  imports  and 
exports,  596 ;  movement  of  shipping,  596 ;  army  and 
navy,  596;  length  of  railroads,  596;  telegraphs,  596; 
post-offices,  596 ;  area  and  population,  of  colonies,  596 ; 
budgets  of  colonies,  596;  commerce  of  East  Indian,  597 ; 
Java,  its  railroads  and  telegraphs,  597  ;  a  Govei-nment' 
loan,  597 ;  bills  regarding  primary  education  in  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  597 ;  the  Bible  in  schools,  597 ;  speech  of  the  King, 
597. 

Nevada. — State  Republican  Convention,  598;  nominations 
and  resolutions,  598 ;  Democratic  State  Convention,  599 ; 
nominations  and  resolutions,  599 ;  charges  of,  against  the 
Republicans,  600 ;  election  of  State  officers,  600 ;  do.  of 
members  of  the  Legislature,  600;  gratifying  condition 
of  the  State  finances,  600  ;  educational  institutions,  601 ; 
schools  and  expenditures,  601 ;  charitable  institutions, 
601 ;  Penitentiary,  601 ;  exorbitant  rates  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  601 ;  Fish  Commissioner,  601 ;  Austin  devastated  by 
flood,  601 ;  the  mines,  602 ;  “  Yirginia  ”  and  “  California,” 
602  ;  amount  of  silver  yielded,  602. 

New  Hampshire. — Republican  State  Convention,  602 ;  nomi¬ 
nations  and  resolutions,  602 ;  State  Councilors,  603 ; 
Democratic  State  Convention,  603  ;  nominations  and 
resolutions,  603;  Councilors,  603;  Temperance  and  Na¬ 
tional  nomination,  604 ;  election  of  State  officers,  604 ; 
do.  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  604 ;  finances  of  the 
State,  604;  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  604;  taxation 
of  railroads,  604;  savings  banks,  604;  insurance  com- 
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ponies,  604;  public  instruction,  605;  remarkable  increase 
of  prison  convicts,  605 ;  insane  paupers,  605 ;  method  of 
keeping  the  poor,  605 ;  an  act  to  punish  tramps,  606 ; 
referee  laws  for  small  causes,  606  ;  geological  survey,  606 ; 
the  question  of  the  election  of  U.  S.  Senator,  606^  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  in  Congress,  607 ; 
biennial  sessions  and  fall  elections,  60S ;  National  State 
Convention,  608;  nominations  and  resolutions,  608;  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention,  608 ;  nominations  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  608 ;  Democratic  State  Convention,  609 ;  nomina¬ 
tions  and  resolutions,  609;  Prohibition  nominations, 
610 ;  election  of  State  officers,  610 ;  do.  of  Congressmen, 
610  ;  do.  of  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  610. 

New  Jersey.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  610 ;  act  to  prevent 
the  attempt  to  bribe  delegates  to  political  conventions, 
610;  an  act  to  regulate  caucuB  nominations  and  primary 
meetings,  610 ;  resolutions  in  opposition  to  the  free  coin¬ 
age  silver  bill,  611 ;  resolutions  relative  to  the  restoration 
of  the  American  commercial  marine,  611 ;  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  established,  611 ;  debt  of  the  State,  611 ; 
rate  of  taxation,  611 ;  valuation  tax  and  school  tax  in 
each  county,  611 ;  rate  of  taxation  in  the  principal  cities, 
611;  railroad  companies  in  the  State  and  their  taxes, 
611;  the  National  Guard,  611;  the  public  schools,  612; 
school  property,  attendance,  and  tax,  612 ;  view  of  the 
Governor  on  school  education,  612  ;  the  Normal  School, 
613 ;  feeble-minded  children,  613 ;  Insane  Asylum  at 
Morristown,  613;  investigation  of  cruel  acts  to  prison 
convicts,  613 ;  instruments  of'  punishment  used,  613 ; 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  613 ;  National  Labor  Con¬ 
vention,  613 ;  resolutions,  613 ;  election  of  members  of 
Congress,  613 ;  do.  of  members  of  State  Legislature, 

614. 

New  Jerusalem  Chwreh. — General  Convention,  614;  new 
book  of  worship,  614;  Theological  School  fund,  614. 

New  York,.— Session  of  the  Legislature,  614 ;  the  subject  of 
apportionment,  614 ;  right  of  a  succeeding  Legislature  to 
make  the  apportionment,  614;  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  614;  proceedings  in  the  Assembly,  615;  code 
of  civil  procedure,  615;  action  of  New  York  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  codification,  615;  provision  in  the  Constitution, 
615;  first  Commission,  615;  subsequent  proceedings, 

615,  616 ;  charges  of  official  misconduct  against  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department,  616;  the 
charges,  616 ;  trial  and  acquittal,  616  ;  the  question  of 
abandoning  the  canals,  616;  expenditure  and  revenue, 
616 ;  inquiry  of  the  Assembly  as  to  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  after  abandoning  the  tolls,  617;  reply  of  the 
State  Auditor,  617;  investigation  of  the  revenues  and 
increase  of  commerce  of  the  canals,  617 ;  report  of  the 
Commission,  617 ;  valuation  of  the  various  classes  of 
charities  and  their  receipts  and  expenses,  617 ;  amount 
required  to  complete  the  new  Capitol,  61S ;  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  incorporation  of  pipe-line  companies,  618 ; 
question  of  constitutionality,  618  ;  opinion  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  618;  views  of  the  Attorney-General,  618;  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  may  execute  a  power  of  attorney,  619; 
■threats  for  the  purpose  of  extortion  punishable,  619 ; 
report  of  the  Bank  Superintendent,  619 ;  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  619 ;  anthracite  coal  and  railroad  combination,  re¬ 
port  on,  619 ;  Fish  Commissioners’  views  of  food  for 
fishes,  620;  financial  condition  of  the  State,  620  ;  finan¬ 
cial  operations  of  the  year,  620;  tax  levy,  620;  canals — 
tonnage,  revenue,  and  expenses,  620;  State  Prisons, 
620;  expenses  and  earnings,  621;  insane  asylums  and 
patients,  621 ;  Inebriate  Asylum,  621 ;  National  Guard, 
621 ;  condition  of  common  schools  and  number  of  pupils, 
621 ;  views  of  the  Governor  on  common-school  educa¬ 
tion,  621;  Women’s  Suffrage  Convention,  621;  resolu¬ 
tions,  622 ;  Prohibition  State  Convention,  622 ;  nomina¬ 


tion  and  resolutions,  622;  National  Labor  Convention, 
622 ;  nomination  and  resolutions,  622  ;  Republican  State 
Convention,  623  ;  nomination  and  resolutions,  623  ; 
Democratic  State  Convention,  624 ;  nomination  and  reso¬ 
lutions,  624;  election  for  State  Judge,  624;  do.  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  624;  do.  for  members  of  the  State 
Legislature,  625;  decision  under  the  civil  damage  act, 
625. 

Nihilists,  the  front  rank  of  malcontents  in  Russia,  745. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  export  of,  from  Peru,  688. 

Nitrification,  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  process,  S3. 

North  Carolina—  Debt  of  the  State,  626;  what  shall  be 
done  with  this  debt  ?  626 ;  embarrassed  condition  of  'the 
current  finances,  626  ;  the  penitentiary  system  the  most 
costly  of  its  institutions,  626 ;  convicts  set  to  work  on  rail¬ 
roads,  626 ;  number  of  convicts,  627 ;  conclusions  rela¬ 
tive  to  convict  labor,  627 ;  increased  interest  in  popular 
education,  627 ;  the  law  relating  to  public  schools,  627 ; 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  627 ;  efforts  to  carry 
out  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  627 ;  the  plan 
of  the  system,  627  ;  unrivaled  railroad  engineering  in 
the  mountain  section,  628;  details  of  the  work,  628; 
wealth  of  eleven  western  counties,  628;  statistics  of 
their  productions,  629  ;  agriculture  throughout  the  State, 
629 ;  aggregate  values,  629 ;  animals  and  value,  629 ; 
total  real  and  personal  property,  630 ;  municipal  elec¬ 
tions,  630  ;  State  election,  630 ;  conventions,  630  ;  re¬ 
sults,  630;  the  Chief  Justice,  630;  State  Legislature, 
630  ;  instructions  of  Attorney-General  Devens,  630 ;  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Federal  statute,  630 ;  election  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  631. 

Norwegian  North  Sea  Expedition,  its  results,  853. 

O 

Ohituaries,  American.  See  alphabetical  arrangement  of, 
631,  et  seq. 

Ohituaries,  Foreign.  See  alphabetical  arrangement  of,  648, 
et  seq. 

Ohio. — The  State  finances,  663;  funded  debt,  663;  local  in¬ 
debtedness,  663 ;  increase  in  the  debts  of  cities,  663 ;  taxes 
levied  in  187S,  663 ;  amount  of  taxable  property,  663 ; 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  664;  debt,  earnings,  expenses, 
passengers,  etc. ,  664 ;  accidents,  664 ;  agricultural  statis¬ 
tics,  664;  production  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  flax, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  cheese,  sugar,  fruits,  etc.,  664 ;  bees  and 
honey,  664;  animals,  664;  State  charities,  664;  inmates, 
664;  insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  imbeciles,  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  etc.,  665 ;  statistics  of  common  schools,  665 ;  labor 
statistics,  665;  military  service  of  the  State,  665;  aban¬ 
donment  by  lessees  of  public  works,  665 ;  receipts  and 
expenditures  of,  666;  acts  of  the  Legislature,  666;  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Congressional  districts,  666 ;  charges  against 
a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  664*  State  Prohibition 
Convention,  666  ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  666 ;  Re¬ 
publican  State  Convention,  666 ;  nominations  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  667 ;  Democratic  State  Convention,  667 ;  nomina¬ 
tions  and  resolutions,  667 ;  National  Labor  Convention, 
668 ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  668  ;  election  of  State 
officers,  668 ;  do.  of  Congressmen,  669. 

Okttbo,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Japan,  assassinated,  462. 

Old  Catholics. — Their  crisis  in  Germany,  669;  question  of 
clerical  celibacy,  669 ;  points  decided  by  the  Synod,  669 ; 
statistics,  670 ;  the  Synod  in  Switzerland,  670 ;  question 
of  the  reception  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  both  kinds,  670 ; 
compromise,  670 ;  statistics,  670 ;  Old  Catholics  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  670;  do.  in  Italy,  670;  do.  in  France,  670. 

Oregon. — Prosperity  of  the  State,  670 ;  revenue  and  expen¬ 
ditures,  670 ;  State  debt,  670 ;  payments  on,  670 ;  most 
ample  foundation  for  schools,  671 ;  coal  deposits  of  Coos 
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County,  671 ;  swamp  lands,  6T1 ;  State  Penitentiary,  6T1 ; 
influx  of  tramps  and  vagabonds,  671;  the  wheat  crop, 
671 ;  salmon  fisheries,  671  ;  catch  of  the  season,  671 ;  the 
canneries,  672 ;  how  operated,  672 ;  number  of  cases  put 
up,  672 ;  export  of  wool,  672 ;  manufactures,  672 ;  mining, 
672  ;  articles  exported  during  the  year  and  amount,  672; 
assessment  roll,  672  ;  railroad  connections,  672 ;  Indian 
disturbances,  672;  State  National  Convention,  673;  nomi¬ 
nations  and  resolutions,  673 ;  Democratic  State  Conven¬ 
tion,  674 ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  674 ;  Republican 
State  Convention,  675  ;  nominations  and  resolutions,  675; 
election  of  members  of  Congress,  675 ;  do.  of  State  offi¬ 
cers,  675 ;  do.  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  675 ;  Legis¬ 
lative  session,  675;  United  States  Senator  elected,  676  ; 
amendment  to  the  libel  law,  676;  a  separate  Supremo 
Court  created,  676;  the  property  of  married  women  not 
liable  for  husbands’  debts— details  of  the  law,  676 ;  Fish 
Commissioner  appointed,  676;  memorial  to  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  676. 

P 

Paces  of  the  horse,  722. 

Par  A,  a  city  on  the  Amazon — its  population,  etc.,  590. 

Paraguay.— The  President,  677;  revenue  and  expenditure, 
677 ;  public  debt,  677 ;  value  of  imports  and  exports,  677 ; 
chief  staples,  677 ;  the  state  railway,  677 ;  boundary 
treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  677 ;  details,  67S. 

Paedo,  Don  Manuel. — His  assassination  in  Peru,  687. 

Passanante,  Giovanni. — Attempts  to  assassinate  the  King 
of  Italy,  453. 

Peach  industry  in  Delaware,  288. 

Pennsylvania. — Close  of  the  legislative  session,  678  ;  its 
business,  678;  what  institutions  are  sectarian  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor,  67S ;  appropriation  for  military 
expenses  at  Pittsburg,  678 ;  uniform  rate  of  interest  de¬ 
sired,  678 ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  oil  business,  678 ;  a 
resolution  passed  opposing  any  reduction  in  the  Federal 
army,  678;  damages  sustained  by  counties  during  the 
late  civil  war,  678  ;  resolutions  relative  to  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry,  679 ;  revenue  derived  from  indirect  taxes,  679 ; 
debt  of  the  State,  679 ;  annual  receipts  and  expenditures, 
679 ;  decrease  of  revenues,  679 ;  banks  in  the  State,  680  ; 
savings  and  trust  companies,  680;  views  of  the  Governor 
on  public-school  education,  6S0  ;  the  subject  of  municipal 
indebtedness,  680 ;  municipal  reform  commission,  680 ; 
report,  680;  plan  reported  in  New  York,  680;  details  of 
the  Pennsylvania  report,  681 ;  remarks  of  the  Governor 
on  this  subject,  681 ;  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  631 ; 
rate  of  farm  wages,  681 ;  value  of  sheep  and  fleece  in 
western  counties,  682 ;  failure  of  attempts  to  acclimate 
the  jute-plant,  682;  the  fiber  of  the  Indian  mallow,  682; 
the  petroleum  export,  682;  difficulties  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  682;  pipe-line  companies,  682;  National 
State  Convention,  6S2;  resolutions,  682;  nominations, 
633 ;  Republican  State  Convention,  6S3 ;  resolutions  and 
nominations,  683;  Democratic  State  Convention,  684; 
resolutions  and  nominations,  684 ;  election  of  State  offi¬ 
cers,  684 ;  do.  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  685 ;  do.  of 
members  of  Congress,  685 ;  decision  as  to  statute  regula¬ 
tion  respecting  marriage,  685 ;  a  case  involving  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  635 ;  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  taxing  farming  lands  in  extended  city 
limits,  686. 

Peril.— Population,  686 ;  President  and  Ministers,  686 ;  navy, 
686 ;  army,  6S6 ;  success  of  the  Civil  party  in  Congress, 
6S6 ;  national  credit,  6S6 ;  seizure  of  the  Huascar  by  an 
English  ship,  686;  annual  sessions  of  Congress,  687;  a 
fine  art  institution,  687 ;  assassination  of  Pardo,  637 ;  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  6S7 ;  failure  to  pay  interest,  687 ;  receipts  and 


expenditures,  6S7 ;  imports  and  exports,  687 ;  nitrate-of- 
soda  production  in  Peru,  688 ;  export  of  guano,  6S8 ;  rail¬ 
roads,  638 ;  mines,  688. 

Petroleum. — Prices  and  product,  123. 

Phillips,  William  A. — Representative  from  Kansas,  185 ;  on 
the  repeal  of  the  specie  resumption  act,  175. 

Pipe-line  Legislation.— A.  question  of  its  constitutionality, 
618. 

Pius  IX.,  Pope. — Birth  and  death,  6SS  ;  his  career,  688. 

Policy  of  Leo  XIII.— His  Encyclical  foreshadowing  it,  733. 

Poppy ,  The. — Its  cultivation  in  China,  100,  101. 

Population ,  density  and  death-rate,  723. 

Popular  Representation. — The  cry  in  Japan,  463. 

Portraits ,  Composite ,  how  produced,  726. 

Portugal. — King  and  family,  690 ;  area  and  population,  690 ; 
do.  of  provinces,  690;  movement  of  population,  690; 
area  and  population  of  Portuguese  possessions,  690; 
budget  estimates,  691 ;  trade  and  movement  of  shipping, 
691 ;  chief  articles  of  export,  691 ;  commerce,  691 ;  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  force,  691  ;  Cortes  opened,  691 ;  new 
ministry,  691 ;  bill  passed,  692 ;  elections,  692. 

Posse  Comitatus. — Views  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  30 ; 
using  the  army  for,  197. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  statistics  of  the  world,  251. 

Pottee,  Claekson  N. — Representative  from  New  York,  135 ; 
offers  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  alleged  fraud  in  the 
Presidential  election,  169,  170,  172. 

Potter  Resolution ,  The. — Its  adoption,  173. 

Power  of  School  Boards  to  exclude  children  from  public 
schools,  decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  430. 

Presbyterians. — Church  in  the  United  States,  statistics,  692  ; 
as  shown  by  Synods,  692 ;  Board  of  Education,  692 ; 
Committee  of  Freedmen,  692;  Foreign  Missions,  692; 
General  Assembly,  693  ;  case  of  Rev.  Isaac  M.  See,  693 ; 
do.  of  Rev.  John  Miller,  693 ;  do.  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Mc- 
Cune,  693 ;  new  basis  of  representation,  694 ;  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  the  United  States,  694 ;  statistics,  694 ; 
Publication  Committee,  694;  Sustentation  Committee, 
694;  foreign  missions,  695;  General  Assembly,  695; 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  695; 
home  missions,  695 ;  foreign  missions,  695 ;  missions  to 
freedmen,  695 ;  General  Assembly,  696 ;  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  696 ;  General  Synod,  696 ;  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  696  ;  statistics,  696 ;  General  As¬ 
sembly,  696;  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
696;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  697;  General  As¬ 
sembly,  697 ;  Church  of  Scotland,  698  ;  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  698;  case  of  Professor  Smith,  charged  with 
heresy,  698;  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
699 ;  declaratory  statement  of  doctrine,  699  ;  case  of  Rev. 
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